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notice  ^  sjionly  In  (H^wljr  9i9(n9n«|.   , 
rernmenti  we  .Mfv^r^  tb»t  ^vcimmeat  in  its  measwei^ 

)ias  come  oyer  to  us^  and  not  we  to  th^m.  We  have 
never  regarded  men^  but  measures  j  and  if  that  crite- 
rion be  observed  in  deciding  on  our  merits^  we  defy  the 
|nos(  captious  pritic  to  Qx  upon  \}8  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency* 


PREFACE. 

sistency.  To  oppose  indiscriminately  every  admini* 
stVation^  is  faction;  to  censure  what  is  pernicious  to  the 
public,  and  to  applaud  what  is  good  and  constitu- 
tional^  is  patriotism.  The  screaming  bird  that  rails  alike 
at  every  passenger,  is  a  senseless  chatterer;  that  praise  or 
censure  which  is  justly  appropriated,  is  alone  deserving 
of  regard. 

As  the  war  has  been  limited  in  its  operation$»  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  Foreign  department 
of  our  history  is  less  copious  than  it  has  been  on  some 
former  occasions.  ^  Such  circumstances,  however,  as 
required  minuteness  of  detail,  have  not  been  neg- 
lected :  tod  in  one  instance  we  trust  we  may  £iirly 
challenge  the  approbation  of  our  readers^— in;^;.  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  are  reported. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  other  de* 
partments  of  our  Register;  in  order  to  render  them  as 
interesting  and  entertaining  as  possible. 
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IN   GREAT  BRITAIN, 

bURING  THE  REIGN   OF   KING   CHARLES  II. 


PART   V.  • 

^  ■ 

» 

THE  anecdotes  of  a  civil  war  are  tlie  history  of  de- 
struction: in  all  ages  the  mob  have  vented  their 
hatred  to  tyrants  on  the  pomp  of  tyranny;  the  magni- 
ficence which  the  people  once  have  envied,  they  love  to 
demolish ;  and,  mistaking  consequences  for  causes,  the  first 
objects  of  their  fury  are  the  palaces  of  their  masters :  if 
religion  is  thrown  into  the  dispute,  the  most  innocent 
acts  are  catalogued  with  sins.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
contests  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament ;  as 
he  bad  blended  love  of  the  fine  arts  with  a  lust  of  power, 
scrupulosity  and  ignorauce  were  adopted  into  the  creed 
which  comprised  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  By  the  pres- 
byterians,  painting  was  considered  idolatrv ;  monuments^ 
were  deemed  pride ;  and  an  ornamented  cathedral  sup« 
posed  to  be  alike  prohibited  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bible.  The  restoration  of  royalty  brought  back  th6  arts — 
but  not  taste«  Charles  the  Second  had  a  turn  to  mechanics 
1801.  b  —-hone 
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(Statuary,  without  attaining  its  graces.  In  his  historic 
compositions.  Fuller  is  a  wretched  painter  ;  his  colouring 
is  raw  and  unnatural ;  and  not  compensated  by  dispo- 
sition or  invention.  In  portraits,  his  pencil  is  bold,  strong, 
and  masterly.  Painters  who  excel  in  the  latter,'  and  mis- 
carry in  the  former,  want  imagination.  They  succeed 
only  in  what  they  see.  Graham  speaks  of  Fuller  as  ex- 
travagant and  burlesque  in  his  manner:  the  former  is 
niore  true  than  the  latter.  In  a  picture  of  Ogleby,  by 
hicn  (in  which  he  certainly  has  not  debased  his  subject), 
he  has  represented  Ogleby  as  a  moon-struck  bard,  rather 
than  as  a  contemptible  one.  The  composition  hastnore  of 
Salvator  than  Brauwer,  His  own  portrait  in  the  gallery 
of  Oxford  is  capricious;  but  touched  with  great  force  and 
character.  At  Wadham-coUege  is  an  altar-clothj  painted 
in  a  singular  manner,  of  considerable  merit ;  it  is^  just 
brushed  over  for  lights  and  shades^  and  the  colours  melted 
in  with  a  hot  iron. 

H^  was  much  ertiployed  to  paint  the  great  taverns  ioi 
London,  particularly  the  Mitre  in  Fenchurch- street, 
V^here  he  adorned  all  the  sides  of  a  great  room  in  pannels, 
as  was  then  the  fashion  :  the  figures  were  large  as  life. 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king's  frame- 
maker^  an  old  grey-headed  manj  finely  painted  by  Fuller, 
lamented  that  such  a  genius  should  drown  his  talents  in 
Wine.  Robert  Streater  (ivho  vvas  appointed  serjeant 
painter  at  the  Restoration),  excelled  in  perspective  land- 
scape^ architecture^  and  still  life  :  he  was  born  in  Covent- 
garden;  and  studied  under  De  Mouler.  Sanderson^  a 
good  judge,  and  speaking  of  landscape,  says,  **  Of  our 
own  nation,  I  know  of  none  superior  to*  Streater,  who 
indeed  is  a  complete  master  therein,  as  also  in  other  arts 
of  etchings  graving,  and  perspective :  not  a  line  but  is 
true  to  the  rules  of  art  and  symmetry."  He  painted 
tejlings  at  Whitehall;  Moses  and  Aaron  at  St.  Michael's, 
Cornhill ;  and  all  the  scenes  at  the  old  play-house.  He 
also  excelled  in  painting  hen-and-chickens,  flowers,  fruit- 
fa  2  pieces  $ 
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pieces  ;  which,  without  joining  exuberant  encomiums,  at 
Jeast  displays  the  universality  of  his  talents.  He  died  in 
1661,  soon  after  having  undergone  an  operation  for  the 
stone.  Charles  the  Second  had  so  much  kindness  for  hiro 
as  to  send  for  a  surgeon  from  Paris  to  perform  it. 

Francis  Vanzoon  came  early  into  England,  and,  mar- 
rying Strcater's  niece,  succeeded  to  much  of  his  business. 
Vertue  and  Graham  commend  the  freedom  of  his  pencil, 
but  his  subjects  were  ill-chosen;  he  painted  sitill  life, 
oranges  and  lemons»  plate,  damask*curtainsj  cloths  of  gold, 
and  that  medley  of  familiar  objects  which  strike  the  igno- 
rant-Yulgar,  and  which  was  then  the  taste  of  the  times. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  was  the  most  capital  painter  of  this 
reign  ;  and  his  works  are  admitted  amongst  the  classics 
of  the  arts.  He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  where  his  father, 
a  captain  of  foot,  was  in  garrison.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  from  one  De  Grebbes,  and  began  with,  land- 
scape and  historic  figures  less  «than  life  j  but  coming  to 
England  in  1641,  and  seeing  the  works  of  Vandyck,  he 
quitted  his  former  style,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  por- 
traits, in  emulation  of  that  great  man.  His  success  was 
considerable,  though  not  equal  to  his  ambition :  he  fell 
short  of  his  model  only  in  simplicity.  If  Vandyck's  por- 
traits are  often  tame  and  spiritless,  at  least  they  are 
natural :  his  laboured  draperies  Sow  with  ease,  and  not  a 
fold  but  is  placed  with  propriety.  Lely  supplied  the 
want  of  his  taste  with  clinquant:  his  nymphs  tr^il  fringes 
and  embroidery  through  meadows  and  purling  streams- 
Vandyck*s  habits  are  those  of  the  times;  Leiy's  a  sort  of 
fantastic  night-gown,  fastened  with  a  single  pin: — in  fact, 
Lely  was  the  ladies'  painter  j  and,  whether  the  age  was 
improved  in  beauty  or  in  flattery,  certain  it  is  that  his 
women  are  much  handson>er  than  those  of  Vandyck.— 
He  caught  the  reigning  character, 

■  •'  and  stole 

The  sleepy  eye  which  spoke  th«  melting  «ouI.** 
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It  would  be  endless  to  recapitulate  the  works  of  this 
master:  he  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  age,  par- 
ticularly by  Waller,  Lovelace,  and  Charles  Cotton.  The 
beauties  olF  Windsor  are  the  court  of  Paphos.  In  the 
portraits  of  men  he  seldom  succeeded,  if  we  except  a  fine 
head  of  the  earl  Sandwich;  an  alderman  Leneve  in  his 
habit ;  and  k  portrait  of  Cowley  in  his  yciuth,  which  has 
an  intmirable  pastoral  simplicity  and  beauty.  He  was 
knighted  by  Charles  the  Second.  He  married  a  beautiful 
English  woman,  always  'kept  a  handsome  table^  and 
his  collection  of  pictures  was  magnifkenc. 

Lely  was  much  mortified  at  the  rising  merit  of  Kneller. 
Both  had  too  little  variety  in  their  heads.  Kneller  was 
bolder  and  more  careless ;  Lely  more  delicate  in  finishings 
The  latter  showed  by  application  and  labour  the  height 
of  excellence  to  which  lab6ur  and  application  could  ar- 
rive. Had  Godfrey  painted  less,  and  applied  more,  he 
would  iiave  been  the  greater  master.  Sir  Feter  Lely  died 
cf  an  apoplexy,  as  he  was  drawing  the  duchess  of  So- 
merset, in  the  63d  yeiar  of  hb  age,  1680. 

« 

Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  Was  a  first-rate  painter 
on  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  employed.  Without 
much  invention,  and  with  less  taste,  his  exuberant  pencil 
was  ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  and  goddesses,  emperors 
and  triumphs,  over  those  pubKc  surfaces* on  which  the  eye 
never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and  where  the  works 
of  a  capital  master  should  never  be  placed,  viz.  ceilings 
ind  stair-cases .  The  New  Testament,  or  the  Roman  hi- 
story, cost  him  nothing  but  ultra  marine. 

Charles  the  Second,  wishing  to  revive  the  manufacture 
of  tapestiy  at  Mortlak-e,  which  had  beeh  interrupted  by 
the  civil  war<,  sent  for  Verrio  to  England ;  but,  changing 
his  purpose,  consigned  over  Windsor  to  his  pencij.  The 
lirst  picture  he  drew  for  the  king  was  his  majesty  in  a 
naval  tfiumpb, .  now  ifa  the  public  dining-room  in  the 
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castle.  He  executed  most  of  the  ceilings  there,  one 
whole  side  of  St.  GeorgeVhall,  and  the  chapel.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  former  he  has  pictured  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  character  of  Faction,  dispersing  libels; 
as  in  another  place  he  revenged  a  private  quarrel  with 
the  housekeeper  (Mrs.  Marriot)  by  borrowing  her  ugly 
face  for  one  of  the  furies.  The  king  paid  him  gene- 
rously; gave  him,  besides,  a  place  of  master-gardener,  and 
a  lodging  at  the  end  of  the  park  (now  Carleton-house).  He 
was  expensive,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  often  pressed  his 
majesty  for  money,  with  a  freedom  which  Charles's  good- 
nature always  indulged.  Once,  at  Hampton-court,  when 
he  had  but  lately  received  ickx)/.,  he  found  the  king 
in  such  a  circle  that  he  could  not  approach  ;  upon  which 
he  called  out,  ^*Sire!  I  desire  the  favour  of  speaking  with 
your  majesty." — "  Verrio,'^  said  the  king,  **what  is  your 
request  r'—*^  Money,  sire;  I  am  so  short  of  cash,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  my. workmen;  and  your  majesty  and 
I  have  learnt  by  experience,  that  pedlars  and  painters 
jcannot  giye  long  credit.*'  The  king  smiled,  observing 
he  had  but  lately  ordered  him  1000/.  *'  Yes,  sire,  but  that 
was  soon  paid  away  ;  and  I  have  no  gold  left." — *^  At  this 
jrate,"  said  Charles,  *^  you  would  spend  more  than  I  do 
to  maintain  my  family."— 'f  True,"  answered  Verriq,  *^  but 
does  your  majesty  keep  an  open  table  as  I  do?" 

On  the  accession  of  James  II,  Verrio  was  again  em- 
ployed at  Windsor,  in  Wolsey's  tomb-house,  then  de- 
stined for  a  Romish  chapel.  He  painted  the  king  and 
several  of  the  courtiers  in  the  hospital  of  Christ-church. 
The  Revolution  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  religion 
pr  principles;  he  quitted  his  place,  and  even  refused  to 
work  for  king  William,  prom  that  time  he  was  em- 
ployed by  lord  Exeter  at  Burleigh,  where  he  painted 
several  chambers,  which  are  esteemed  amongst  his  best 
works.  He  has  placed  his  own  portrait  in  the  room 
where  he  represented  the  history  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  and, 
for  the  Bacchus  bestriding  a  hogshead,  h^  l^as,  according 
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to  his  usual  liberty,  borrowed  the  face  of  a  dean  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance.  By  the  persuasiqn  of  lord 
Exeter,  he  condescended  at  last  to  serve  king  William, 
and  was  sent  to  Hampton-court,  where,  amongst  other 
things,  he  painted  the  great  stair-case  as  ill  as  if  he  had 
spoiled  it  out  of  principle.  His  eyes  failing  him,  queen 
Anne  gave  him  a  pension  of  200/.  for  his  life ;  but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  It,  dying  at  Hampton-^ourt  ia 

1707. 

Simon  Varelst  was  a  real  ornament  of  the  age  of  Charles, 
and  one  of  the  few  who  have  arrived  at  capital  excellence 
as  a  flower-painter.  He  was  a  Dutchman :  it  is  not  ccsrtain 
in  what  year  he  arrived  in  England.  His  works  were 
greatly  admired,  and  his  prices  higher  than  had  been 
known  in  this  country.  He  was  patronised  by  thp  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  too  much  wit  to  be  long  be- 
neficent ;  and  perceiving  the  poor  man  to  be  immlpderately 
vaiuj  he  piqued  him  to  attempt  portraits..  Varelst, 
thinking  nothing  impossible  to  his  pencil,  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  drew  the  duke  himself;  but  crowded  it  so 
much  with  fruits  and  sun-fiowers,  that  the  king  (to 
whom  it  was  ^hown)  could  not  spy  out  his  grace,  and 
took  it  only  for  a  flower-piece.  I^owever,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  to  wiser  buffoons  than  Varelst,  h^  w;as  laughed 
at  till  he  was  admired  ;  and  sir  Peter  Lely  himself  became 
the  real  sacrifice  to  the  jest.  He  lost  much  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  retired  to  Kew,  while  Varelst  engrossed  the 
fashion,  and  for  one  half-length  was  paid  110/.  His 
portraits  were  extremely  laboured,  and  finished  with  the 
same  delicacy  as  his  flowers,  which  he  continued  to  in- 
troduce into  them.  Lord  chancellor  Shaftesbury,  going 
to  sit  to  him,  was  received  by  the  artist  with  his  hat  on: 
"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  the  peer.—**  Yes,'*  replied 
the  painter,  **  you  are  my  lord  chancellor;  and  do 
you  know  me?  1  am  Varelst.  The  king  can  make 
any  man  chancellor,  but  he  can  make  nobody  Varelst.' 
The  chancellor  was  disgusted,  and  sat  to  Grcenhill^ 

b'^ 
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In  1785  Varelst  was  a  witness  on  the  divorce  between 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk.  One  who  had  mar* 
ried  into  his  family  was  brought  to  set  aside  his  evidence^ 
and  deposed  to  his  having  been  mad  and  confined*  Mad 
he  certainly  was  ;  and  his  lunacy  was  self-admiration*  He 
called  himself  the  God  of  Flowers  ;  went  to  Whitehall, 
saying  he  wanted  to  converse  with  the  king  for  three 
hours:  being  repulsed,  he  cried  out,  **  He  is  king  of 
England-^I  of  painting  !~why  should  we  not  converse 
familiarly?"  He  showed  an  historic  piece,  boasting  that 
it  contamed  the  several  manners  and  excellencies  of 
Raphael,  Titiani  Rubens,  and  Vandyck.  He  was  shut 
up  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  recovered  his  senses 
at  last,  but  not  his  genius :  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
afforded  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  consequences  of 
vanity. 

Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  KilHgrew, 
was  born  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  Her  family  were 
remarkable  for  loyalty,  accomplishments,  and  wit:  and 
this  young  lady  promised  to  be  one  of  its  fairest  orna- 
ments. Antony  Wood  says—"  she  was  a  grace  for  beauty, 
and  a  muse  for  wit  ;'*  and  Dryden  has  celebrated  her  ge- 
nius for  painting  and  poetry  in  a  long  ode,  in  which  the 
rich  stream  of  his  numbers  has'  hurried  along  with  it  all 
that  his  luxuriant  fancy  produced  in  his  way:^t  is  an 
harmonious  hyperbole,  composed  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
Arethusa,  vestal  virgins,  Diana,  Cupid,  Noah*s  ark, 
the  Pleiadesj  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  the  last 
assizes.  Yet  Wood  assures  us  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
which  she  was  not  equal,  if  not  superfor.  Her  poems 
were  published  after  her  death,  with  a  print  of  her,  from 
her  portrait,  drawn  by  herself  in  a  much  better  style  than 
her  poetry,  and  evidently  in  the  manner  of  sir  Peter  Leiy. 
She  was  maid-of<«honour  to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  died 
in  her  25th  year,i>f  the  small-pox,  in  1685. 

William  Vandeville,  the  son  of  Vandeville,  painter  of 

sea- 
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eea-fights,  was  the  greatest  master  that  has  appeared  m 
this  branch  of  painting.  The  palm  is  not  less  disputed 
with  Raphael  for  history,  than  with  Vandefiile  for  that 
most  sublime  element  the  sea^  with  ships  upon  it.  Annt* 
bal  Carracci  and  Mr.  Soott  have  not  surpassed  these  thief* 
tains.  W.  Vandeville  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  and 
wanted  no  matter  but  his  father  till  the  latter  came  to 
England.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  placi^d  ~  with 
Simon  De  Vlieger,  an  admired  ship^painter  of  the  age, 
but  whose  name  is  only  preserved  now  by  being  united 
with  that  of  his  pupil.  Young  WtHtam  was  sooii  de*. 
manded  by  his  father,  and  favourably  received  by  thk 
king,  to  whose  particular  inclination  his  genius  was 
adapted. 

Samuel  Cooper  was  an  admirable  painter,  and  mighft 
be  called  an  original  genius;  for  thoogh  he  was  indebted 
for  part  of  his  merit  to  the  works  of  Vandyck,  he  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  strfength  and  freedom  of  oil  to 
miniature.  Other  artists  in  this  line  touch  and  re-touch 
with  such  careful  fidelity,  that  you  cannot  help  perceiving 
they  are  nature  in  the  abstract.  Cooper's  pictures  are  so 
bold,  that  they  seem  perfect  nature,  only  of  a  less  stan- 
dard- Magnify  the  former,  they  are  stiil  dtminutively 
conceived :  if  a  glass  could  expand  Cooper's  to  the  sizfe 
of  Vandyck'sj  they  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  for 
that  proportion.  If  his  portrait  of  Cromwell  could  be  so 
enlarged,  Vandyck  might  appear  less  great  by  the  com- 
parison. To  make  it  fairly,  one  must  not  measure  V^n* 
dyck  by  his  most  admired  work-'^cardinal  Bentivoglio  : 
the  quick  finesse  of  eye  in  a  florid  Italian  writer  was  not 
a  subject  equal  to  the  protector  ;  but  the  fair  experiment 
would  be  to  balance  Cooper's  Oliver  and  Va<rdyck*s  lord 
Strafford ;  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  equal  ambitioti, 
equal  intrepidity,  equal  art,  and  equal  presumption ;  and 
to  compare  the  skill  of  the  masters  in  representing  the 
one  exalted  to  the  height  of  his  hopes,  yet  perplexed 

with 
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with  a  command  he  could  scarcely  hold,  did  not  dare  to 
relinquish,  and  yet  dared  to  exert :  the  other,  dashed 
in  his  career,  yet  willing  to  avoid  the  precipice ;  search- 
ing all  the  recesses  of  so  great  a  soul  to  break  his  fall, 
and  yet  ready  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  more  dignity 
than  the  other  ascended  the  throne.  Had  the  artists 
worked  in  competition,  they  could  not  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  points  of  view  than  in  delineating  the  charac* 
ter  of  these  heroes,  in  which  both  so  eminently  excelled. 

Cooper,  with  all  this  merit,  had  two  defects :  his  skill 
was  confined  to  a  mere  head ;  his  drawing  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  was  so  incorrect,  that  it  accounts  for  the  num* 
bers  of  his  works  unfinished.  Probably  he  wa^  sensible 
how  small  a  way  his  talent  extended.  This  poverty  ex- 
plains another  deficiency—- his  want  of  grace ;  a  signal 
defect  in  a  painter  of  portraits,  yet  how  rarely  possessed ! 
Cooper,  content  like  his  countrymen  with  the  good  sense 
of  Truth,  neglected  to  make  her  engaging.  Grace,  in 
painting,  seems  peculiar  to  Italy.  The  Flemings  and  the 
French  run  into  contrary  extremes :  the  first  never  ap- 
proach the  line;  and,  though  the  latter  do  not  go  beyond 
(for  they  never  arrive  at  it),  they  substitute  false  taste  in 
its  stead :— ^no  attitude  is  natural,  and  no  form  simple. 
Cooper's  women,  like  those  of  his  model  Vandyck,  are  sel- 
dom very  handsome.  A  noble  author  has  said,  "  it  was 
Lelyalone.who  excused  the  gallantries  of  Charles  11,  and 
painted  an  apology  for  that  voluptuous  court;*'  but  surely 
no  eminence  of  talent  can  atone  for  presenting  allure- 
ments to  vice,  no  beauty  afford  plea  for  prostitution  of 
genius* 

The  anecdotes  qf  Cooper  s.  life  are  few ;  his  works  are 
his  history*    He  died  in  X^ndon,  1672. 

The  art  of  engraving  travelled  from  Italy  into  Flanders, 
where  Albert  Durer,   considering   the   b^d   taste  and 

country 
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country  in  which  he  lived,  carried  it  to  a  great  height. 
It  does  not  appear  when  this  art  first  reached  England  ; 
it  is  a  notorious  blunder  of  Chambers  to  affirm  it  was  first 
brought  over  from  Antwerp,  by  Speed,  in  the  reign  of 
James  U  We  had  it  in  some  degree  nearly  as  soon  as 
printing,  the  printers  themselves  using  small  plates  for 
their  devices  and  rebuses*  Caxton*s  Gulden  Legend  has 
a  group  of  saints,  and  many  other  cuts,. dispersed  through 
the  body  of  the  work.  Even  portraits  were  used  in  books; 
yet  there  is  no  trace  of  a  single  print  being  wrought  off 
till  1$40.  The  observation  is  trite,  that  gunpowder  was 
discovered  by  a  monk,  and  printing  by  a  soldier ;  but  it 
is  no  small  honour  to  th^  Utter  profession  to  have  inv^oteci 
mezzotinto. 

Few  royal  names  appear  at  the  head  of  discoveries; 
por  is  this  surprising.  When  necessity  ceases  to  be  a  spring 
of  action,  when  every  want  is  supplied  without*  labour^ 
and  every  wish  anticipated  without  invention,  the  mind 
becomes  enfeebled :  its  faculties  are  blunted  ;  it  no  longer 
retains  quickness  to  seize  or  sagacity  to  apply;  and  luxury- 
is  found  to  b^  a  soil  equally  unfavourable  to  industry  and 
to  genius. 

Prince  Rupert,  born  with  the  taste  of  an  uncle  whom 
his  sword  was  not  fortunate  in  defending,  was  fond  of 
those  sciences  which  soften  and  adorn  the  hero,  and 
knew  how  to  mix  them  with  his  private  hours  of  amuse* 
ment,  without  dedicating  his  life  to  their  pursuit,  like 
those  who,  wanting  capacity  for  momentous  views,  make 
serious  study  of  what  should  only  be  the  recreative  occu-? 
pation  of  a  genius.  He  one  morping  observed  tbe  sen* 
tinel  at  a  distance  from  his  post  very  busy  doing  some- 
thing to  his  piece :  asking  what  he  was  about,  the  man 
replied,  that  the  dew  of  the  night  had  rpade  his  fusil  rusty, 
and  that  he  was  scraping  it.  The  prince,  on  ejfamining, 
was  struck  with. something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  thp 
])arrelj^  with  innumerable  little  boli^Si  closed  together  like 
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friezed  work  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the  sol- 
dier had  scraped  awajr. 

The  prince  concluded  that  some  contrivance  might  be 
found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with  such  a  grained  ground 
of  fine  pressed  holes  as  would  give  an  impression  aii 
black,  and  that  by  scraping  away  proper  parts  the  smooth 
Superficies  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  white. 
Communicating  his  idea  to  Vaiilant,  a  painter,  whom 
he  maintained)  they  made  several  experiments ;  and  at  last 
invented  a  steel  rbller,  with  tools  to  make  teeth.  like  a 
file  or  rasp,  with  projecting  points,  which  effectually  pro- 
duced the  black  grounds :  those  being  scraped  away  and 
diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the  gradations  light. 

•    Thus,  from  so  trifling  an  accident,  GtnieffcoHd  en  etpc^ 
riences  conceived  me^zotinto. 

Had  the  court  bf  the  first  Charles  been  peacteful,  how 
agreeably  would  the  congenial  taste  of  prince  Rupert 
have  flattered  and  confirmed  the  inclination  of  his  unclje ! 
How  well  would  the  muse  of  arts  have  repaid  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  monarch,  when  for  his  first  artist  she 
presented  him  with  his  nephew!  and  how  diflfcrent  a 
figure  did  this  prince  make  in  a  reign  of  dissimilar  com- 
f)lexion  !  The  same  philosophic  warrior  who  could  relax 
himself  into  the  ornament  or  a  refined  court  was  regarded 
as  a  savage  mechanic  in  a  circle  where  courtiers  were 
•merely  voluptuous  wits.  Bui,  to  return  to  the  discovery, 
^hich  Evelyn  thus  verbosely  describes—**  it  appears  a  pa- 
Tadoxto  speak  of  a  graving,  without  graver,  point,  or  aqua- 
fortis i  and  3ret  this  is  executed  in  mezzotinto  without 
the  assistance  of  either.  The  very  thing  which  gives  our 
artists  the  greatest  trouble,  and  is  longest  in  finishing  (for 
such  are  the  deepest  shadows  in  plates),  is  here  the  least 
•considerable  and  most  expeditious:— on  the  contrary^ 
the  lights  here  are  the  most  laborious,  and  yet  effected 
with  the  greatest  facility.  That  a  print  should  sq  accu- 
rately 
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rateljr  resemble  and  even  emuJate  the  best  drtiwings,  so 
9s  nothing  of  Hugo  da  Carpi  or  any  celebrated  ipaster 
has  exceeded  or  even  approacbedt  is  the  excelleme  of 
-this  new  invention. 

But,  curious  as  it  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  did  not  produce  all  that  it  protnised.  It  has  rather  diver- 
sified prints  th^n  improved  them ;  and>  though  John  Smith 
carried  the  new  discovered  art  to  the  greatiest  perfection  it 
ever  has  attained^  mezzotintos  still  fall  short  of  6x)e  en-* 
gravings. 

William  Faithome  was  one  x)f  the  most  capital  en- 
gravers who  has  appeared  in  this-age.  The  number  of 
those  whose  works  deserve  intrinsic  regardj  abstracted 
from  their  scarcity,  or  the  curiosity  of  the^  persons  repre- 
sented, is  comparatively  few,  and  soon  enumerated. 
Payne  was  the  first  Englishman  who  distinguished  him- 
aelf  by  the'graver  ;  and,  had  his  application  been  equal  to 
his  genius,  there  is  no  doubc  he  would  have  shone  in  the 
first  line  of  his  profession.  But  he  was  idles  and,  though 
recommended  to  Charles,  died  in  indigence  before  he 
was  forty.  The  family  of  Pass  were  singularly  neat  in 
their  performances.  Hollar  still  surpassed  them,  and  in 
branches  to  which  their  art  did  not  extend.  Lombert 
added  roundness  to  delicacy  ;  and  was  even  a  great  artist, 
if  compared  with  most  of  his  successors^  of  whom  White 
declined  the  least. 

Savage  maybe  styled -engraver  to  a  race  of  heroes, 
.whom  Prior  calls  **  the  unfortunate  brave."  No  country 
preserves  the  images  and  anecdotes  of  such  worthies  as 
England.  The  rigour  of  the  law  is  here  a  passport  to 
fame,  from  the  infringers  of  Magna  Chart  a  to  the  col- 
lectors oo  the  road.  From  Charles  the  First  to  Maclean, 
every  sufferer  becomes  the  idol  of  the  mob;  and. this  is 
one  of  the  strong  proofs  that  the  characteristic  of  the  , 
English  nation  is  humanity. 

Some 
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Same  of  the  resemblances  preserved  by  Savage  itd 
met!  tvhb  fell  in  a  better  cause  : — bishop  Latimer,  ^idnejr,' 
aldertnan  Cornish,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  iir  Edmonbury. 
Godfrey/  sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  the  duke'  of 
Monmouth. 

• 

Robert  White  was  celebrated  for  bis  admirable  success 
in  likenesses — a  merit  which  would  give  'value  to  his 
prints,  had  they  not  been  so  well  executed.  No  one  has 
surpas^d  him  in  the  multiplicity  of.heads. 

In  sculpture,  Grinh'n  Gibbons  was  an  original  genius: 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  man  before  him  who  gave  to  wood 
the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  toge* 
ther  the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  afree  dis- 
order natural  to  each  species.  Evelyn  recommended  him 
to  Charles,  who,  though  too  indolent  to  search  for  talents^ 
and  too  indiscriminate  in  his  bounty  to  confine  it  to 
merit,  was  always  pleased  when  it  was  brought  home  to 
him.  He  assigned  the  artist  a  place  in  the  board  of 
works,  and  employed  him  on  the  ornaments  of  most 
taste  in  his  palaces,  particularly  at  Windsor,  where,  in 
the  chapel,  the  simplicity  of  the  carver's  foliage  sets  off 
and  atones  for  the  glare  of  Verrio's  paintings.  Gibbon, 
whose  art  penetrated  all  materials,  carved  that  beautiful 
pedestal  of  marble  at  Windsor,  for  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  king,  in  the  principal  court.  The  fruit,  fish,  and 
implements  of  shipping,  are  all  exquisite.  The  man  and 
horse  may  serve  for  a  sign  to  draw  the  eye  of  the  passenger 
to  the  pedestal.  The  base  of  the  figure  at  Charing-cross 
was  the  work  of  this  artisti — so  wasthe  statue  of  Charles  11, 
at  the  Royal- exchange.  The  foliage  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's  is  of  his  hand:  and  there  is  at  Burleigh  a  noble 
profusion  of  his  carving,  in  picture-frames,  chimney-* 
pieces,  and  the  Last  Supper,  in  alto  relievo,-  finely  exe- 
cuted. But  the  most  superb  monument  of  his  skill  is  at 
Pet  worth,  enriched  fron)  the  ceiling,  between  the  pic- 
tures, with  festoons  of  flowers  and  de^d  game,, all  in  th^ 

^  "   highest 
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highest  perfection.  Appendant  to  one  is  an  antique  vase, 
\vith  a  bas-relief  of  the  purest  taste,  and  worthy  the  Gre- 
cian age  of  cameos. 

In  architecture,  though  the  taste  was  bad,  and  corrupted 
by  imitations  of  the  French,  yet,  as  the  age  produced 
St.  Paurs,  it  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  in  this  reign. 
An  age— nay,  whole  vcnturies  often  obtain  a  name  for 
one  capital  woik. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  placed  here,  as  his  career  was 
opened  under  Charles :  the  length  of  his  life  ornamented 
the  reign  of  several  princes,  and  disgraced  the  last  of 
them  *. 

A  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  universality,  a 
multiplicity  of  works  the  fertility,  and  St.  Paul's  church 
the  greatness,  of  sir  Christapher's  genius :  the  noblest 
temple,  the  largest  palace,  and  the  most  sumptuous  hos- 
pital, in  such  a  kingdom  as  Britain  f,  are  all  works  of 
the  same  hand.  He  restored  London,  and  recorded  its 
fall  j;.  He  was  bom  at  London  1632,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  His  mathematical  abilities  unfolded  themselves 
so  early,  that  at  twenty  he  was  elected  professor  of  astro- 
nomy  at  Gresham-coUoge,  and  eight  years  after  at  Ox- 
ford. His  discoveries  in  philosophy  and  mechanics  con^ 
tributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  new  established  Royal 
Society;  and  his  skill  in  architecture  had  raised  his  own 
name  so  high,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  sir  John  Dcnham,  whom  he 
succeeded.  Three  years  before,  he  visited  France,  but  un- 
fortunately went  no  furthen  The  great  number  of  draw- 
ings he  made  there,  from  their  buildings,  had  but  too  vi» 

*"  At  Uie  age  of  eighty -six  he  vvaa  removed  from  being  survey  or  •ge- 
neral of  the  works  by  George  the  First. 

t  St.  Paul's^  Hampton-court,  and  Greenwich. 
.  X  He  built  above  fifty  parislr  churches,  and  designed  the  Monument. 

sible 
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sibte  an  influence  on  hia  own— but  it  was  so  far  lucky  for' 
sir  Christopher  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  bad  erected  pa- 
laces, and  no  churches.  St.  Paul's  escaped^  but  Hamp"> 
ton-court  was  sacrificed  to  false  taste.  He  died  at  ninety- 
oncs  having  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  St.  Paurs— a 
fabric^  and  an  events  which  one  cannot  wonder  left  such 
an  impression  of  cotnlent  on  his  mind,  that,  being  carried  * 
to  see  it  once  a  year,  it  seemed  to  recall  a  memory  which 
was  almost  deadened  to  every  other  use.  He  was  buried 
under  his  own  fabric,  with  four  words  that  comprehend 
his  merit  and  his  fame  i-^^ 

• 

'*  Si  quaeras  monamentum,  circumspice !" 

Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war^  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where  mttsical  sounds 
were  allowed  to  be  heard :  for  that  city  during  a  conside-^ 
rable  tim&  being  the  royal  residence,  not  only  the  houses 
hold  musicians,  but  many  performers  who  had  been 
driven,  from  the  cathedrals  of  the  capital^  as  well  as 
tiiose  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  flocked  thither  as 
to  a  place  of  safety  and  subsistence.  However,  aft^r 
Charles  L  was  obliged  to  quit  this  post^  and  had  been 
totally  defeated  at  Naseby,  they  were  necessarily  di:- 
spersed,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  find  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  some  secret  friend  to  royalty  and  to 
their  art^  were  obliged  to  betake  then>selves  to  new  em- 
ployments. 

Ten  vears  of  gloomy  silence  elapsed  before  a  string 
was  suffered  to  vibrate,  or  a  pipe  to  breathe  aloud,  in  the 
kingdom,  as  we  hear  of  no  music-meetings,  club^,  or 
concerts,  till  1656;  when,  by  the  industry  of  Antony 
Wood,  whose  passion  for  the  art  inclined  him  to  regard 
every  thing  connected  vr\x\^  it  as  worthy  of  a  memorial, 
we  have  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  practical 
inusic  in  this  university  and  age. 

The 
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The  obligations  of  Ea^lish  hiAoriaDs  Sind  bibgrflpbe^s 
to  this  diligent  antiquary  bre  iiuch,  that  he  merits  an 
honourahfe  niche  in  every  literary  fabrication  to  which 
kt  has  contributed  oiateriais. 

Antony  Wood,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
senrice  of  the  dead,  and  whose  labours,  since  his  de^ease^ 
hare  so  moeh  facilitated  the  inquiries  of  the  livingi  was 
born  at  Oxford  1682.    In  bis  life,  written  by  himself  with 
the  simplicity,  of  ancient  times,  he  teUs  us,  *'  that  in  1651 
he  began  to  indulge  his  natural  and  insatiable  genius  tp 
music*  He  exercised  his  hand  on  the  violin  }  and  having 
a  good  ear  to  take  any  tune  tit  first  hearing,  he  could 
quickly  drew  it  out  from  the  violin,  but  not  with  the 
same  strings  that  others  u$ed.    He  wanted  understand- 
ing, friends,  and  money,  to^pick  him  out  a  good  master, 
otherwise  be  might  have  eqi^alled  a  capital  one  on  that 
instrument,  and,  in  singing,  vied  with  any  person  then  in 
the  university/'   However,  .h$  procured  a  master,  Charles 
Griffiths^o^&of  tbe  musiciaos  belonging  to  Dxfprd,  whom 
be  then  tbought  to  be  a  most  excellent  artist,  though^ 
when  he  was  himself  improved,  he  found  that  he  was  not 
so : — ^but  he^  obtained  at  last  »  proficiency  ip  music,  and 
frequented  weekly  meetings  of  musicians,  the  merits  of 
whom  he  details  very  elaborately.     In  another  place  be 
says  '^  that  ^efaldfy,  music,'  and  painting,  did  so  crowd 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  avoid  them ;  and  by  music, 
and  rare  booka  m  the  library,  bis  life  was  a  perfect 
Eljfshinh  having,  besides,  a  generosity  of  mind,  and  a 
hatred  of  all  that  was  servile,  sneaking,  or  advantageous 
for  lucre  sake.** 

If  this  minute  biographer  is  sometimes  wanting  in 
taste  and  selection,  to  give  his  records  due  importance, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  his  constant  >  habit  of  making  me* 
morandums  of  every  person,  transaction,  and  circum*  . 
stance,  within  his  knowledge,  in  the  uncouth  language 
of  his  early  youth.  This  dialect  alone  renders  his 
Stings  frequently  ridiculous,  though  they  contain  such 
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information  as  cannot  be  obtained  "any*wherc  else.  The 
few  opportijirities  lie  had  of  knowing  the  gradual  changdii 
■in  our  colloquial  language  by  convefsing  with  «en  of  the 
world,  and  befng  debarred  the  perusal  of  elegant-books  bjr 
his  favourite  course  of  reading,  degfrade  him  to  a  level  with 
writers  infinitely  his  inferiors  both  in  use  aiid  entertain- 
•ment.  Wood  was  perhaps  too  much  an  enthusiast  ia 
music  to  speak  of  its  effects  wrth  critical  <  and  philoso- 
phical precision  :  however,  without  his*  assi^ance,  the 
state  of  the  strt,  as  well  as  the  anecdotes  of  the  professors, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find. 

The  nation,  tired  of  the  ie^iousne^  approaching  to 
gloom,  which  marked  the  republic  with  Cromwell  at  its 
head,  manifested  their  joyat  the  restoration  of  monarchy  by 
every  possible  demonstration — the  viol  and  the  song  a]gaia 
were  heard  in  their  streets,  and  the  scared  musicians 
again  appeared  in  their  cathedrals.  But  many  who  had 
been  degraded^  and  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  subversion  of  the  established  church,  died 
^luring  the  conflict.  Of  the  gentlemen  of  Charles  Fa 
chapel,  none  appear  to  have  claimed  their  former  sta- 
tion but  Dr.  Wilson,  Christopher  Gibbons,  and  HeAry 
liawes.     . 

"  '  4  *  •  • 

During  the  usurpation  df  Cromwfcll,  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  true  religion  that  no  organs  should  be  suf- 
tered  to  remain  in  churches^  that  cathedrai  service  should 
be  totally  abolished*,  anil  all  whose  functions  had  been 
to  assist  in  such  profane  vanities  should  betake  them- 
selves to  some  employment  less  offensive  -to  the  Lord.- 
In  consequence  of  these  tenets,  the  churches  had  been 
stripped  of  their  organs,  libraries  and  repositories  ran- 
sacked for  musical  service-books  of  every  kind,  which 
being  all  considered  alike  superstitious  and  ungodly, 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  utmost  eflforts  used 

*  There  are  many  persons  ivho  still  thmk  it  <li<I  not  evince  s  hi»d  tatle 
io  music  to  with  the  abolition  of  the  cathedral  iervxcp. 

.    .for 
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fbr  a  total  extirpation  ;««-<ind  indeed  with  such  success^ 
that  when. the  heads  of  the  church  set  about  re-esta- 
blishing; cathedral  music,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  find 
instniments,  4>poks,  pterformers,  and  singers,  able  to  com^ 
plete  the  duty.    Organ-builders,  organists,  and  choirmen^ 
having  been  driven  to  seek  new  means  of  subsistence^ 
the  former  became  common  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
those  of  the  latter  whd  did  not  enter  the  king's  army 
privately  taught  the  lute,  virginal,  or  such   miserable 
psalmody  as.  was  publicly  allowed.     A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  workmen  tor  the  immediate  supply  of  organsi 
not  being  found  in  our  own.  country,  it  was  juidTCd  expe« 
dient  to  'Invite  foreign   builders  of  known  abilities  to* 
settle  amongst  us i  and  the. premiums  offered  on  thid 
occasion    brought   over  the   two  celebrated  workmen 
.Smith  and  Harris.:   Bemaitl  Schmidt,  as  the  Germans 
write  his  name,  was  accompanied  by  his  two  nephews 
as  assistants*  ,  To  distinguish  him  from  these,  as  well  as 
to  express  the  reverence  due  to  his  abilities,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  was  called  Father 
Smith. 

An  organ  is  so  operose,  complicated,  and  compre*^ 
l)ensive  a  piece  of  mechanism,  that  to  render  it  com* 
plete  in  tone,  touch,  variety,  and  power  (exclusive  of 
the  external  appearance),  is,  perhaps-,  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  Smith  was  so  careful  in  the 
choice  of  his  wood  as  tierer  to  use  any  that  had  the 
least  knot  or  flaw  in  it,  and  so  tender  of  his  reputatioa 
as  never  to  waste  his  time  in  attempting  to  mend  a  bad 
pipe :  if  it  had  any  radical  defect,  he  threw  it  away  and* 
made  another.  This  accounts  for  the  equality  and  sweet** 
ness  of  his  stops,*  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  his  pipes  to 
this  day.  Smith  had  not  been  many  months  here  before 
Harris  arrived  from  France,  with  his  son  Renatus  Harris,; 
who  on  the^death'  of  his  father  becamcta  very  formidable 
rival  to  Smith*  The  -  contention  between  Ahese  eminent 
artists,  at  the  time  of  erecting  the  admirable  organ  which' 
now  stands  in  the  Xemple  churchy-  wasb  (parried  on  with, 

c  S  such 
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$12^  violence  as  tiirer  iiappened  before  or  imct  on  i 
similar  occasion.    About  the  latter  en^  of  Charles  II's 
reign^  tbe  master  and  benchers  of  this  Temple9  deter*^ 
iBining  to  baiFe  as  complete  an  organ  as  possible  in  their 
church,  rebeived  proposals  from  both  these  etninent  ar- 
tists, backed'  by  the  recommendations  of  so  equal  a  num-i 
ber  of  powerful  friends  and  skilful  organists^  that!  they* 
wef^  uiiable  to  determine  which  to  employ :  they  there*^ 
fore  told  the  candidates,  that  if  each  would  erect  an  !>• 
strument  inithe  different  parts  of  the  thurch,  the/  would 
retain  that  .which  by   the  greatest  number  of  excel-* 
lenctes  sfaobid  be  allowed  to  merit  the»preference;i?-M«'Siittb 
and  Harris  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  in  eight  months, 
tztth,  wifh  the  •utmost  exertion  of  hb  abilities,  had  com-* 
plfited  an  jn&lrument  for  the  trial*    Dr.  Tudvay,  an 
eminent  mdsicianp  performed  .  on  Smith's  or^n;  and» 
till .  the  other  was  heard,  every  one  believed  that  this 
must   be  chosen.     Harris  employed  Lulli,  organist  to 
Catharine,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought  it  into 
fevQur;  and  thus  they  continued  vying  with  each  other 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.    At  length,  Harris  challenged 
Smith  to  make  additional  reed-stops  in  a  given  time :— • 
these  ware  the  vox  humana,  Cremorae;  and  some  others. 
The  stops,  which  were  newly  invented,  or  at  Jeast  new  to 
English  ears,  afiwded  great  delight ;  and  ,the  imitations 
were  so  exact  qn  both  sides,  itbat  it  was  difBcult  to  de- 
termine who  had  best  succeeded.    At  last  the  decision 
was  Jeft  to  lord  chief  justice  Jeflries  (aftetii^ards  king 
James's  pliant  chancellor),  and  he  terminated  the  contro- 
versy in  tavour  of  Father  Smith ;  so  that  Harris's  organ  was 
taken  away  without  loss  of  reputation,  having  so  .long 
pleased  and  puzzled  better  judges  than  Jeffries*    . 

The  small  stock  >  of  music  ^ith  which  the  9cing*s  cha* 
pel  began  becoming  in  a  few  years  less  delightful  by 
frequent  repetition,  and  Charles  perceivii^  a  genius  for 
Composition  in  some  of  the  young  people  of  the  cfaapeU 
he  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  it ;  and  many  of  the  first 
aet  of  choristers,  even  whilst  ohildren,  composed  services 
i  J  which 
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which  are  still  used  in  bur  aitlfedral$.  Dr.  TudWaj,  m 
assigning  reasons  ht  the  chai\geof  style  ia  the  music  of 
the  du^cl-roj^l,  says>  **  His  ifaa]eS|t)i(»  vfho'  wa^  a  brisk 
ami  airy  priQce,  coming  to  the  crown:inrthe,f)dwcr  of  his 
age»  was  sdoti  tirod  with  the. grave  dnd  soUenm  way  elta<i 
blished  by  Tadlis^  Bird>  and  otheis^  and  ofdoridhthe  comf 
posers  to  add  symphonies,  accompanied  by  vidli&s,  ca^4 
nets,  and  sackbuts»  with  other  imtrumenti^  to  allr  their  an^ 
themaand  ritornels.  The  old  masters^  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gib^ 
bons,  and  Mr.  Low,  organists  to  his  majesty,  hardly,  knew 
how  to  compose  with  these  new-fangled  ways,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  o]3  manner ;  and  therefore  there  are  only 
some  services  and  full  anthems  to  be  fbpndof  theirs.  In  five 
years'  time>.  some  of  the  brightest  children  in  the  chapelj^ 
as  Pelham,  Humpfarey»  and  Joha  Blbw>  &c».  began  to 
be  masters,  of  composition^  so.that  every  month  they  piro«i 
duced  something  news  without .wbicbi  indeed  they  could 
not  hope  to  please  his  majesty."  As  French  music  under 
thisreiet^  was  much  better Icnowii  in  England  than  Ka- 
lian, there  are  in  the  melody  of  Humphrey ^^asid  that  of 
Purcelf, passages  which  remind  us  of  Lulli,  whom.Charles 
nointed  out  to  his: musicians  as:  a  model.  Humphrey  was 
sent  OQt  by  the  king  to  Paris  to  study  under  him,  and 
was  the  first  of' church  composers  who  had  the  least 
idea  of  musical  pathos. 


Captain  Henry  Cook,  master  of  the  chapel,  had  h&^H 
esteemed,  the  first  musician  of  his  time  till  his  scholar 
Humphrey  came  into  notice^  on  v^hose  celebrity  Cook 
died  of  grief. 

Humphrey 'was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  which  he 
did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  He  died  much  regretted  at 
Ac  age  of  twenr^jsevien.  —  ' 

» 

.  John  Slow  was  a  scholar  of  CQok«  His  compositions 
for  the  church  have  immortalised  his  name  amongst  his 
countrymen.    Many  of  his  productions  are  not  inferior 

c  3  to 
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to  those  of  Handel,  in  tWe  grand  «tyle  of  choral  music  i 
and  though  it  has  been  objected  tor  him^  that  he  has  fre^ 
quently  violated  rule,  and  that  there  are  crudities  in  his 
counterpoint,  his  uncommon  harmonies  are  so  well  justi- 
fied by  effect,  his  subjects  of  fugue  are  so  bold  and  mas* 
terly,  and'  his  pathetic  expression  so  strikingly  affecting^ 
that  the  best  critic  in  church  music  which  England  can 
boast*  has  left  a  printed  testimony  in  his  favour,  pointing 
out  ^' Dr. Blow* s  talent  of  Tiew  modulation  as' his  peculiar 
excellence." 

Blow  was  master  to  our  English  Orpheus,  Purcell; 
and  most  of  his  pupils  were  eminent  in  their  art.  He 
died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  though  he  did 
not  arrive  at  great  longevity,  yet,  by  beginning  his  course 
and  mounting  to  the  siunmit  of  his  profession  early,  be 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  eventful  life. 

Michael  Wi^e,  another  of  the  three  eminent  churcli 
composers  that  were  fostered  in  the  chapel-royal  imme* 
diately  after  the  Restoration,  was  a  scholar  of  Cook  at 
.  the  tim^  of  Humphrey  and  Blow;  and  each  of  this 
triumvirate  not  only  surpassed  their  master  in  genius  and 
abilities,  but  all  the  musicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
except  Purcell.  These,  however,  prepared  the  way  for 
his  bold  and  original  genius  to  expand ;  and  several  of 
bis^  wonderful  melodies  and  happv  licenses  appear  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  these  fellow-students.  Yet 
what  they  had  slightly  touched,  Purcell  tteated  with  the 
force  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  whose  abilities. rendered  the 
difficult  easy,  and  gave  to  the  art,  what  would  have  been 
jn  less  powerful  hands  distortion,  e^e^t  apd  grace* 

Wise  was  a  native  of  Salisbury;  in  which  cathedral  he 
was  organist,  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel^ 
royal.    In  1686  he  was  preferred  to  the  place  of  almoper| 
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and  master  of  the  boys  at  St.  PauVs.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  in  grea^  favour  with  Charles,  who  assigned  hioi^ 
asking*s  organist  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of  pla)iQg 
to  his  majesty  on  the  organ  at  whatever  church  he  was 
present. 

The  first  set  of  chapeUboys  having,inatured  into  oieii 
so  eminent  masters  as  Humphrey,  Wise,  and  filow^  ex* 
cites  a  curiosity  concerning  their  immediate  successors ; 
and  this  second  class  not  only  produced  Dr.  Tudway  anc) 
Dr.  Turner,  who  afterwards  arrived  at  distinguished  ex* 
cellence,  but  Henry  Pcrcell,  who,  during  a  short 
iife,  and  in  an  age  almost  barbarous  for  every  species  of 
music  but  that  of  the  church,  manifested  more  original 
genius  than  any  musician  in  similar  circumstances  in  an/ 
part  of  Europe. 

The  fine  arts  depend  so  much  on  the  encouragement 
of  the  great,  that  they  have  never  flourished  in  any  king- 
dom vvnere  its  most  illustrious  inhabitants  were  indifferent 
to  their  charms ;  and  the  periods  of  our  own  history  in 
which  music  has  been. most  favoured  by  royalty,  are  those 
alone  that  entitle  us  to  any  kind  of  share  in  the  honour 
of  its  cultivation.  .Queen  Elizabeth  was  herself  a  per* 
former,  and  prevented  .music  from  being  driven  out  of 
our  cathedrals  by  her  injunctions.  Charles  I.  patronised 
the  little  good  music  that  subsisted  during  his  turbulent 
and  unhappy  reign  $  and  Charles  II.  by  his  smiles  and 
attentions  stimulated  the  natives  of  his  land  to  make  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  art,  without  the  aid  of  Ital/ 
or  Germany :  indeed,  the  passion  of  this  prihce  for  every 
thio^  that  was  French  changed  the  national  taste ;  but 
Lulh  being  in  fashion  at  Paris,  we  reaped  some  advantages 
from  it.     ' 

Henry  Purcell  is  as  much  the  pride  of  the  English  ii| 
music,  as  Shakspeare  in  the  drama,  or  Newton  in  phiIo«* 
foph^.    I^e  W93  bred  yp  in  th?  king's  chapel  under  Dr. 
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Bk»w,  and  at  eighteen  wirs  appointed  maestro^  di  cupelb 
j»f  Westminster  abbey.  The  world  is  more  partial  to 
promising  youth  than  to  accomplished  age;  and  al 
twenty-foiir  he  was  advanced  to  one  of  the  three  places 
of  organist  at  the  royal  chapeU  where,  as  he  was  able 
to  have  his  compositions  better  performed  than  anywhere 
dsr^  his  fame  was  soon  extended  to  the  remotest  parts 
d  the  kingdom^  From  this  time  his  anthems  were 
eagerly  procured,  and  heard  with  rapture  wherever.tkey 
could  be  perfoarmed.  Nor  was  he  suffered  long  \o  diHrote 
kinoself  totally  to  the. church:  he  was  soEcited  to  com* 
pose  for  the  stage  and  the  chamber^  in  both  which  un« 
dertakings  he  was  so  superior  to  aU  his  predecessors^  that 
his  compositions  seem  to  speak  a  new  language:  yet» 
however  different  from  that  to  which  the  public  had  been 
long  accustomed^  it  was  universally  understood;  and.  his 
songs  comprised  whatever  the  ear  could  wish  or  the  heart 
could  feeL 

-  The  unlimited  powers  ef  his  genius  embraced  every 
species  of  musical  excellence  ji'nh  equal  felicity.  In  the 
ehurch-*offices-*-whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  style 
of  his  great  predecessors, or,  following  hisown  imaginaiion, 
adopted  the  pathetic  and  expressive^  of  which  he  was 
himself. a  principal  inventor,  accompanying  the  vocal 
parts  with  instmments— -he  manifested  equal  abilities^ 
Jn  compositions  fof  the  theatre,  though  the  effects  of  an 
orchestra  were  little. known,  yet,  as  be  employed  them— 
givixig  to  the  voice  a  melody  more  interest'mg  and  impas^ 
sioned  than  had  been  beard  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  ii> 
Italy .  its6lf-^he  soon  became,  the  darling  of  the  nation  t 
and  in  chamber  music,  whether  sonatas  for  instruments, 
songs,,  or  catches^  he  ^o  far  surpassed  whatever  had  been 
produced  or  imported  before,  that  all  other  music  sedmed 
instantly  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Bigoted  admirers 
af  modem  music  may  cali  PurceH's  taste  barbarous;  yet, 
m  spite  of  superior  cultivation,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissi-f 
tades  of  fashipiv^-^oxigiQal  geziius,  feeling,  and  passion^ 

are^ 
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«fe,  and  ever  will  be,  discoverable  and  eminent  in  his 
works.  He  possessed,  like  Shakspeare  and  Guido^  tho 
2VIMITABLE  of  his  art;  and  snatched  the  grace  beyond 
it  above  all  who  have  ever  before  or  since  bet^a  fanious. 

Walthct,  by  not  having  assigned  to  Parcel!  a  niche  in 
bis  Musical  Dictionary,  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  his 
existences  but  Purcell  w:as  so  truly  a  nativnal  composer^ 
that  his  name  was  not  likely  to  be  wafted  to  the  conti* 
nent  s  and  the  narrow  limits  of  his  fame  may  be  ascribed 
not  only  to  the  paucity  of  his  compositions  for  instru« 
naents,  without  which  musical  productions  are  an  unin« 
telligible  linguage  to  foreigners*  but  to  his  vocal  com- 
positions being  solely  adapted  to  English  words.  W<e 
should  have  known  as  little  of  Lulli  as  the  French  and 
Italians  do  of  Purcell,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  partiality 
which  Charles  acquired  by  his  long  residence  on  the  con* 
tinent.  The  first  attempts  at  operas  hece,  after  the  Resto- 
ration, were  either  French,  or  on  the  mxxiel  of  those  ixi 
Kivour  at  Versailles ;  and  whoever  is  a^quaintdd  with  the 
general' melody  of  LuMi  and  Pn±eU  miast  p^cdve  a 
strong  resemblance.  Puree! I,  however^  having'  infinitely 
more  fancy  tlmn  the  frenchified  Tuscan^  his  productions 
afford  fiar  greater  pleasure,  to  judges  of  gbod  music,  than 
can  be  found  in  Cambert  and  Grabu^  whom,  Charles  pa- 
tronised in  preference  to  Purcell.  Pufcell  has  fortified, 
lengthened^  and  hartuoniscd,  the.  true  accents  of  the 
English  language — thdse  notes  of  passion  which  an  in- 
habitant of  our  island  would  breathe  in  such  situations  as 
his  words  describe^  he' Has  enforced  by  the  energy.of 
modulation,  which  on  the  different  occasions  is  sweet,' 
bold^  affecting^  and  sublime.  .   . 

«  • 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  none  but  Englishmen ; 
for  the  expression  of  words  can  only  be  felt  by  the  natives 
of  any  c<mntry9  who  seldom  .extend  their  admiration  of 
foreign  vocal  mosic  further  than  its  effect  on  the  ear:  mot: 
has  it  any  advantage  over  instrumental,  excepting  that  o£ 

being 
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being  executed  by  the  human  voice,  like  Satfeggf.  If  the 
Italians  themselves  did  not  come  over  here  to  give  us  the 
true  expression  of  their  songs^  we  should  never  find  it  out 
by  study  or  practice. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  our  national  taste,  that 
Gibbons,  Humphrey^  and  Purcell,  were  not  favoured  with 
longevity ;  as  a  school  might  then  have  been  erected, 
i^hich,  with  these  masters  at  the  head  of  it^  including 
Blow>  would  have  enabled  us  to  proceed 'without  foreign 
assistance. 

«  .  »' 

Purcell  died  at  thirty^seven,  in  the  year  1697.  Na 
other  vocal  music  was  celebrated  for  thirty  years  after  his 
death ;  and  it  then  gave  way  only  to  some  favourite  airs  of 
Handel. 

•  Wc  cannot  ^quit  this  branch  of  the  arts  without  an 
bonourable  mention  of  Purcelfs  catches  and  glees;  of 
which  the  humour,  ingenuity,  and  melody,  were  so  con- 
genial to  the  national  taste,  as  to  render  them  the  sole 
productions  in  this  facetious  strain,  which  were  in  general 
use  for  nearly  a  century.  And  though  the  patronage  and 
premiums  bestowed  in  later  times  upon  this  species  of 
com  posit  ion»  as  well  as  niodem  skill  in  performance^ 
have  given  birth  to  many  glees  of  a  more  exalted  strain^ 
Purcell  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  wit>  contrivance^ 
or  effect  of  his  catches. 

A  charter  granted  to  the  musicians  of  the  ciiy  of  West* 
minster  by  Charles  I.  h^d  lain  dormant  from  his  death  till 
the  Restoration ;  but  immediately  after  ,that  event  the 
persons  named  in  it  who  were  still  living  determined  to 
rescue  music  from'tbe  disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  exert  their  authority  tor  the  interest  of  its  professors. 
The  king's  band,  and  other  professors,  both  natives  and 
foreigners^  eminent  in  that  time,  were  enrolled  in  this 
charter  as  the  king's  musicians  i  ^^  and  all  such  as  are  and. 

«*  shall 
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**  sball  be  musicians  ^f  his  majesty,  his  hehrs>  and  succes- 
**  sors,  dmll  from  henceforth  for  ever,  by  virtue  pf  the 
"  said  grant)  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  deed, 
''  Act,  and  name/'  &c.  The  other  powers  granted  by 
this  charter  allowed  the  corporation  from  time  to  time  to 
make  bye-laws,  and  impose  fines  bn  such  as  transgressed 
them ;  **  which  fines  they  shall  have  for  their  own  use/*— 
In  pursoance  of  these  powers,  the  corporation  hired  a 
room  in  Durham-yard,  in  the  Strand,  within  the  city  of 
Westminster.  Their  first  meeting  was  in  1661  (Nicholas 
Lamine  being  marshal) ;  from  which  day  they  proceeded 
to  make  orders-— summoning,  fining,  and  prosecuting  the 
first  professors  **  who  dared  make  any  benefit  or  advan- 
**  tage  of  music,  in  England  or  Wales,  without  first  taking 
^^out  a  license  firom  their  fraternity/'  Amongst  the  in* 
stances  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  it  was  ordered 
*'  that  Lock,  Gibboiis/'  and  other  celebrated  masters  in 
their  art»  '*  do  come  to  Durham-yard,  and  bring  each  of 
^  them  ten  pounds,  or  show  cause  to  the  contrary/' 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  roost  unmeaning 
and  oppressive  monopolies  with  which  the  Stuarts  had 
long  vexed  the  nation.  Such  a  tyranny  over  the  profes- 
sors of  a  liberal  art,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  would  have 
been  abused  in  whatever  hands  it  had  been  lodged.  The 
college  of  physicians,  which  superintends  the  dispensa- 
tions of  life  and  death,  may  have  its  use  in  preventing  or 
detecting  quackery s  but  that  the  ministers  of  our  inno* 
cent  amusements  should  be  subject  to  any  other  controul 
than  that  which  the  common  law  of  the  realm  is  empow- 
ered'to  exercise  over  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
state,  is  a  noxious  delegation  of  power,  far  less  likely  to 
benefit  the  public,  or  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  art, 
than  to  enable  artists  to  torment  and  harass  each  other 
from  motives  of  jealousy  and  avarice. 

■ 

The  minutes  of  this  corporation  are  extant  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears 
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pears  ttot  the  nfeetiMt  cotiti nut d -tn>  longer  thkA  IfflSf; 
when  the  meiriber^  finding,  tfaem^lvics  involved  in  )aW- 
Stthfe,  and  incapable  of  ^enmtcihg^  the  pnower  they  assumed 
ahd  the  penalties  ihreAtenedy^  it  wak  deemed 'most  advis- 
.aUe  to  Jeave  the  artists  and  the  art  to  the  neglect  or  pa- 
tronage of  the  pnMic^* 


,  J 
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.:  .*  i^pjlbpqy  Woocb  .Evdfii,  V^ftoe*  GmhiRik  Wa1}»oIe^  Anecdoeek, 
Bomejr'aiiiicf  Hawkins's  Histories  of  Music;  BipgnpUa  Briitapiiica*  &^ 
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CHAl'tER   I. 

fiissottUion  qf  the  Alinisiry'^'Circttinstances  xvhkh  uxre  supposed  to  lead  to 
that  Etent*-^eneral  Character  of  the  late  j^dnanhtratiotu^^Neiu  Mini-- 
stry-^Aleeting.  qf  the  Imperial  Parliaments  Speech  from  the  Thronc"^ 
Debates  on  thi  Address^ — in  the  House  (^Lords^^in  the  House  (^  Conp' 


nums. 


THE  year  1801  was  introduced 
bj  a  circumstance,  to  which 
perhaps  may  b«  ultimately  referred 
jother  events,  not  only  interesting 
fQ  this  nation,  but  to  the  whole  of 
£urope.  An  ad minist ration  which 
liad  lasted  upwards  of  seventeen 
vears^  which  had  e^^tablished  itself 
SD  defiance  of  the  house  of  com- 
jxionSf  had  baffled,  and  at  length 
subdued^  a  most  formidable  oppo- 
sitioni  was  suddenly  dissolved  | 
and  on  Friday  the  11th  of  January 
Alr«  Pitt  gave  in  his  resignation 
to  his  majesty,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  lord 
Orenville,  eaxl  Spencer,  the  lord 
chancellor,  Mr«  Dundas,  and  Mr, 
Windham. 

Of  the  secret  history  of  this 
fransactioD,  little  which  may  be 
deemed  authentic  has  yet  tran- 
spired. If  we  may  judge  of  the 
oiiferent  parts  v«^hich  certain  mem- 
bers ol  tliat  administration  have 
pk^VL,  iV  is  not  unreasonable  to 


suppose,  that  a  disunion  of  scnti* 
ment  might  exist  among  them- 
selves on  certain  public  measures, 
and  particularly  relative  to  a  peace 
with  the  French  republic.  It  has 
bee^i  said  tliat  Mr.  Pitt  was  do^ 
sirous  of  peace,  but  conteived 
himself  not  calculated  for  its  acv 
complishment,  after  tlic  rancorous 
hostility  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  French  nation,  and  even  to*> 
wards  the  person  who  now  exert- 
cised  the  sovereignty  there.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  began  to  ^q^ 
for  the  consequences  ;  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  financial  arr 
rangements,  and  particularly  of 
finding  taxes  answerable  to  tJie 
expetices  of  a  protracted  war,  at 
length  appeared  in  a  formidable 
point  of  view,  and  induced  the 
resolution  of  relinquishing  a  seat 
which  he  could  no  longer  preserve 
with  safety  and  with  honour.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  whis- 
pered that  a  serious  disagreement 
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had  long  subsisted  between  a  great 
personage  and  the  two  most  active 
members  of  the  ministry.  The 
ground  of  the  difference  we  have 
unde.  stood .  to  be  the  military  ar- 
rangements; and  it  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
determine  Mr.  Pitt  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  of  proving  his 
strength  in  the  cabinet,  and  of 
either  holding  the  reins  with  the 
same  uncontrolled  authority  at 
which  his  father  aspired,  or  of  re» 
signing  a  situation  .no  longer  com-* 
patible  with  his  feelings. 

Whatever  of  credit  we  may  at- 
tach to  these  different  reports,  the 
ostensible  ground  of  resignation 
was  the  unfortunate  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  has 
been  called ;  a  question  which  we 
cannot  but  wish  had  never  been 
agitated.     In  his  ardour  for  accom- 

flishing  the  projected  union,  Mr, 
*itt,  it  is  saia>  had  engaged  to  the 
Irish  catholics  to  achieve  for  them 
their  object,  in  case  the  act  of 
union  should  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion on  their  parts ;  and  he  took 
one  of  the  earliest  opportunities  of 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  cabinet 
council.  Two  parties  viewed  the 
mea^sure  with  abhorrence  and  with 
dread.  The  English  clergy  feared 
the  increase  of  popery;  and  the 
Irish  protestants  were  apprehensive 
for  themselves,  should  they  ever 
have  to  encounter  a  popish  judge 
upon  the  bench,  supported  by  a 
popish  jury,  summonea  by  a  popish 
sheriff.  Through  what  channd 
his  majesty  was  influenced  to  op- 
pose the  measure,  we  are  ignorant; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that 
through  his  interference  the  plan 
of  the  minister  was  defeated,  and 
this  was  immediately  followed  by 
his  resignation,  and  that  of  most  of 
bh  colleagues. 
Of  the  character  of  this  long  ad- 


ministration   an    impartial   judg« 
ment  will  be  formed  by  posterity. 
The  retainers  of  a  minister  may 
erect    statues,    and  pour  out  the 
gratefi.ll  incense  of  adulation  before 
that  idol  which  has  been  the  tute- 
lar deity  of  their  fortunes ;  but  it  is 
the  page  of  history  which   alone 
will  erect  a  durable    monument, 
and    which    will    consecrate    the 
name  of  a  minister  to  honour  and 
immortality.     To  Mr.  Pitt's  admx«- 
nistration  the  impartial    historian 
cannot  accord  the  praise  of  politi- 
cal consistency,  of  extended  views, 
of  liberal  principles^  and  ^  en- 
larged   and    beneficral  system  of 
policy-.     Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  his 
political  career  too  early  m  life, 
and  with  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  was  calculated  to  intoxicate 
a  young  and  inexperienced  mind. 
Early  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
public  business,  his  talents  wanted 
the  severe  exercise  of  study  to  {ap- 
prove andinature  them.  He  was  de- 
ficient  in  some  of  the  rudimental 
knowledge  of  a  statesman ;  he  had 
not  contemplated  with  a  nice  at- 
tention those  great  examples  which 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
his  conduct  in  times  of  diflfculty, 
nor  had  he  accurately  weighed  and 
considered  the  delicate  chain   of 
political   interests   on   which    th^ 
safety  of  Europe  depends.    Thus 
thrown    prematurely    into    public 
life,  gifted  by  nature  with  extraor- 
dinary talents,  among  the  first  of 
which  we  may  account  a  fluent, 
copious,  and  impressive  eloquence, 
he  yet  was  an  unfinished  politi- 
cian.    He  would  have  excelled  as 
an  associate,  though  he  was  per- 
haps unequal  to  the  situation  of*a 
principal ;  he  was  calculated  for  an 
admirable  partisan,  though  he  want- 
ed the  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
a  general.     His  measures  therefore 
displayed  the  impetuosity  but  not 
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the  vigour  of  youth;  they  had  all 
the  stratagem,  but  not  tKe  judg« 
ment,  of  the  experienced  states- 
man. They  were  calculated  to 
excite  admiration  rather  than  to 
ensure  approbation  ;  >andi  while 
men  were  astonished  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  design,  they  soraettmes 
beheld  with  disappointment  a  po- 
verty of  execution.  He  entered 
upon  undertakings  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation, and  he  abandoned  them 
because  he  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  en- 
countererfT  In  every  thing  his  ob- 
ject was  to  be  distinguished;  in 
every  thing  he  must  be  a  promi- 
nent character.  Thus  the  states- 
man was  lost  in  the  projector ;  and 
in  too  eagerly  pursuing  fame, 
be  lost  that  greatness  to  which, 
with  more  sober  counsels,  he  might 
have  attained. 

Yet  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
rather. errors  of  judgment  than  of 
prmciple.  The  little  and  factious 
calumny  which  would  ascribe  to 
him  a  deliberate  plan  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  his  country  is 
to  be  despised.  He  disliked  li^* 
berty  only  when  it  thwarted  his 
views;  and  he  sported  occasion- 
ally with  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  only  to  serve  the  little 
purposes  of  party,  the  exigencies 
of  die  moment.  He  is  charged, 
with  equal  injustice  perhaps,  with 
having  extended  the  system  of  par- 
liamentary corruption.  It  does 
not  appear  that  such  a  charge  is  well 
founded :  on  the  contrary,  Che  influ- 
ence which  he  employed  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  more  open  and 
direct  nature  than  that  which  was 
entaWi^hed  either  by  Walpole  or 
lord  North.  He  lavished  the  ho- 
nours of  the  peerage,  it  is  true, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  some 
new  offices  were  created.  But  the 
iystem  of  briber),  under  the  co- 


lour of  participating  m  the  loan^ 
was  laid  aside ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
on  tlie  whole,  that  the  pension  list 
was  immoderately  enlarged. 

So  inapplicable  indeed  is  the 
charge  of  pursuing  despotism  on  ar 
system,  that  the  great  misfortune  of 
this  administration  was,  that  they 
were  totally  without  any  plan  or  sy-» 
stem  whatever.  It  was  a  tempori-* 
singmakeshift  administration,  which 
pursued  --no  measures  whatever 
with  consistency.  Genius;  like 
virtue,  yields  not  to  times,  or  hu* 
mours,  or- circumstances,  but  makea 
them  all  ultimately  subservient  te 
its  own  enlarged  and  liberal  8y« 
stem  of  policy;  but  Mr. Pitt's  ad-^ 
ministration  was  best  characterised 
by  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own, 
existing  circumstances.  His  first  poll-* 
tical  project  was  a  parliamentary  re« 
form,  but  he  discovered  tliat  exisiwg 
drcufMtances  tvould  not  admit  it. 
He  undertook  to  extinguish  the  na- 
tional debt;  he  concluded  by  dou« 
biing  it.  He  prided  himself  upon  be- 
ing the  minister  of  peace ;  he  soon 
experienced  an  inordinate  passion 
for  %var.  Thus,  one  part  othis  ad- 
ministration was  a  contradiction  of 
another;  one  system  served  as  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  preced* 
ing ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  a  measure  of  the  highest  na« 
tional  importance,  which  had  been 
ordered  in  Ihe  afternoon,  has  been 
revoked  the  succeeding  morning. 

The  same  inconsistency  is  ob« 
servable  in  the  causes,  or  rather 
excuses,  for  the  late  war.     At  one 
time  it  was  a  war  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken in  the  true  spirit  of  antient 
chivalry  '*  for  religion,  monarchy; 
and  social  order ;"  at  another,  we 
were  forced' into  it  by  the  aggres* 
sipn  of  our  adversaries.     At  one 
period  it  was  carried  on  to  pro- 
cure "  indemnity  for  the  pa<t,  and 
security   for   the   future;"   at  an- 
other, for  the  express  purpose  of 
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wsioritg  Ae  li^U^e  ef  Bourbon. 
In  the  niegotiatio|i ,  at  Paris,  the 
^nc  ^ud  nofti  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany;  in  the  answer  to  the 
•v^Ume  of  Bonapafteji  it  was  the 
re-estaUishment  of  monaichy  in 
France.  Conlraj:y  to  the  policy 
of  all  wise  statesmen,  who  em- 
brace the  moment  of  good  fortune 
to  aecvire  the  most  skdvantageous 
terms,  our  ministers  were  haughty 
and  insoleot  itt.suCces^  and  ab- 
ject in  ill-fortuae ;  they  negotiated 
only  when  their  allies  were  beaten 
off  the  field. 

The  war,  rashly  provoked,  was 
weakly  conducted.  It  was  tlie  un- 
doubted policy  of  Great-Britain  to 
l^atre  maintained,  if  possible,  dur- 
ing the  continental  distractions,  a 
dignified  neutrality.  The  longer 
we  could  abstain  from  interfering 
m  tlie  dispute,  the  longer  oqr 
finances  could  be  preserved  unim- 
paired, the  better  it  must  have 
noen  for  the  country  at  large. 
History  would  have  instructed  any 
man  conversant  in  it^  that  a  state  of 
anarchy,  such  as  France  exhibited 
a^  the  period  to  which. we  allude, 
groukl  not  long  endure.  Contend- 
ing Actions,  like  the  armed  men  of 
Cadmus,-  must  have  successively 
destroyed  each  otlier ;  and  if  our 
hiterfercnce  could  at  any  time  be 
useful  in  restoring  order,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
nation  shcuild  be  sick  of  contest,  of 
blood,  and  of  atrocity.  An  exter- 
nal coalition  for  an  indefinite  end, 
an  end  which  most  Frenchmen  con- 
cluded naturally  could  be  only  the 
dismemberment  of  the  country, 
served  internally  to  unite  the  na- 
tion ;  and  a  maxim  of  Mazarine, 
iiUistrated.  by  a  vulgar  example*, 
might  have  instructed  modern  po- 


liticians in  the  folly  and  inefficacjn 
of  the  undertaking. 

When  great  statesmen  however, 
uiged  by  ambition,  or  propelled 
by  circumstances,  undertake  a  pro<« 
ject  of  this  naturb,  they  have  beea 
always  careful  to '  calculate  the 
force  of  the  contending  parties* 
This,  the  event  proved,,  was  neg- 
lected in  the  present  instance.  If 
unable  by  their  own  powers  to 
subjugate  the  country  so  circum-* 
stancedf  or  if  even  doubtful  of 
their  force,  they  have  eiuieavoured 
to  act  in  concert  with  some  of  the 
great  factions,  which  divide  the 
nation  itself.  This^  course  of  po« 
licy  was  evidently  neglected  j 
ti)e  coalesced  powers  formed  a 
league  only  with  the  outcasts  of 
the  nation,  a  few  miserable  exileSji 
who  were  neither  respectable  for 
talents  i^or  for  character ;  per^ 
sons  held  in  detestation  by  the  peo^ 
pie  at  large,  and  formidable  only 
to  the  party  witli  whom  they  asso^ 
ciated. 

If  a  war  with  France  was  ine« 
vitablc,  tlie  mode  in  which  this  wm 
carried  on  was  the  most  injudicious 
that  could  be  devised.  Even  Uiq 
recent  contest  with  America  mighl 
have  eouviuced  the  British  minis- 
try, aj^d  their  allies,  how  nugatory 
is  the  attempt  to  make  an  lmpre$<« 
sioH  on  the  interior  of  a  country 
which  is  totally  adverse  to  its  inva-  ^ 
ders.  In  the  famous  succession  war, 
a  war  only  exceeded  in  absurdity 
by  that  in  which  we  have  been  re- 
cently engaged,  the  great  earl  of 
Peterborough  informed  his  en^ploy- 
ers,  that  with  the  forces  under  his 
command  he  could  march  through 
Spain  almost  without  opposition, 
but  that  he  was  notable  to  retain  in 
subjection  a  single  province.  The 
example  of  the  crafty  Catharine 
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«  Tiiat  of  two  mn^tiiTi,  irhicb  tore  each  otlier  before  the  coBUtoa  tacasy  filbotk  (the 
bull)  made  its  appearance* 
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fBi^  have  instructed  our  ministers 
h  tht  fflode  of  conductlnf  the  war. 
one  was  equally  with  ourselves  at 
^<^  with  France,  yet  she  neither 
expended  a  shilling  nor  lost  a  man. 
From  the  moment  of  the  victory  of 
the  1st  of  June>  Great  Britain  was 
secure  from  the  risk  of  invasion. 
On  our  lULtural  element  We  were 
without  contrjoul>  we  were  every 
where  victorious.  Where  then 
was  the  policy  of  expending  with 
a  lavish  hand  uncounted  millions 
in  subsidieing  feeble  or  faithless  a1* 
lies,  or  in  idle  expeditions,  which 
could  only  end,  as  they  did,  in  dis* 
comfiture  and  disgrace  ? 

The  plea  ibr  engaging  in  the  war 
from  the  proceedmgs  of  the  sedi« 
tious  societies  at  home^  is  almost 
too  puerile  to  deserve  refutation. 
we  have  uniformly  asserted  that 
the  corresponding  society,  and  its 
affiliated  clubs,  were  contemptible 
both  as  to  numbers  and  character. 
The  public  never  sympathized 
either  in  their  projects,  or  the 
means  of  promoting  them:  the 
former  were  too  visionary  and  me« 
taphysical  to  engage  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  latter  were,  from  their 
violence  and  absurdity,  calculated 
only  to  produce  disgust.  The  mul- 
titudes who  attended  their  public 
iiieetings  were  drawn  together  by 
no  other  motive  than  an  idle  curio^ 
sitj ;  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  hearers  would  have  been  among 
the  most  active  opponents  of  their 
measures.  It  was  nevertheless 
right  that  these  meeting  should  be 
suppressed ;  they  were  mconststent 
With  the  peace  of  a  Well  ordered 
community ;  and  this  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  administration  had 
our  appr<%alion:  but  we  could 
never  discover  the  smallest  con^ 
nexion  between  this  measure  of 
pmdence  and  safety,  and  the 
french  war;  and  the' remark  of  the 


republican  minister  Le  Bmnj  in  re*i 
fjly  to  lord  Grenville's  representa* 
tion  on  this  topic,  appeared  to  us 
unanswerable  :•«-''  If  you  have  bad 
citizens  among  you,  have  you  not 
laws  to  punish  them  }'* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  men  6f 
considerable  judgment,  that  thd 
alarm  manifested  by  ministers  on 
this  occasion  was  the  stratagem  of 
a  deep  policy^  and  not  the  impulse 
of  sentiment.  In  this  opinion  we 
do  not  concur :  we  believe  them  to 
have  acted  seriously  under  the  in^^ 
iluence  of  fear ;  but  it  was  a  fear 
unbecoming  Englishmen  and  state«^ 
men.  Whatever  were  their  de« 
signs,  the  number  of  the  seditious 
was  grosslv  exaggerated.  The 
men  in  buckram  consisted  of  a  ievt 
idle  schemers  assembled  at  a  pot* 
house;  and  some  seditious  expres** 
sions  chalked  upon  the  walls  excited 
a  dismay  almost  equal  to  the  pro-> 
phetic  hand-writing  which  pre- 
dicted the  downfal  of  the  empire 
of  Babylon. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad* 
ministration  then  hcai  been  grossly 
mistaken  by  both  parties*.  He  was 
neither  the  knight-errant  of  despo** 
tism,  nor  the  cool  and  crafly  po1t«- 
tician.  His  proceedings  were  more 
the  effect  of  impulse  than  of  medita- 
tion ;  and  when,  six  months  before 
the  war>  he  predicted  a  seven  years 
continuance  of  peace,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  he  was  sincere.*— On 
another  part  of  his  public  character 
we  shall  perhaps  differ  no  less 
widely  from  our  contemporaries. 
He  is  extolled  as  a  profound  finan- 
cier. The  fact  however  has  been 
rather  asserted  than  proved ;  and 
when  sufficient  proof  shall  be 
brought,  we  trust  we  shall  be  found 
open  to  conviction.  If,  as  has 
been  asserted,  of  three  plans  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  del^t 
presented  by  the  Ute  Dr.  Price,  he 
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made' choice  of  the  worst,  it  argues 
little  for  either  his  knowledge  or  his 
judgment  in  that  department.  But 
witLout  entering  into  that  question, 
without  wishing  to  depreciate  the 


a  form  in  which  it  might  have  beett 
inn  posed  without  even  appearing 
an  enormous  burthen.  A  great  and 
masterly  genius  for  finance  could 
not  surely  have  been  exercised  for 


talents  either  of  Dr.  thrice,  or  of  so  long  a  space  of  time  as  seven- 
Mr.  Pitt,  we  have  never  beenNable  teen  years,  without  striking  out 
to  consider  either  the  adoption  of  something  of  a  novel  or  exlraor- 
the  plan,  or  even  the  invention  dinary  arrangement,  without  some- 
of  it,  as  any  extraordinary  exertion  thing  which  might  be  transmitted 
of  genius.  If  a  certain  portion  of  as  a  model  to  posterity.  Yet  of 
the  public  debt  was  to  be  annually  this  kind  nothing  has  beenattribu- 


extinguished,  in  what  manner 
would  any  person  of  common  sense 
attempt  it  ?  Not  surely  by  paying 
off  at  par,  stock  which  was  daily 
transferred  in  the  public  market, 
and  the  greater  ^art  of  which 
indeed  had  been  invested,  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  The  plain  and 
obvious  method  was  to  take  the 
stock  at  the  market  price,  and  to 
take  it  of  those  creditors  who  were 


ted  to  Mr.  Pitt;  his  reputation  in 
this  line  seems  entirely  to  rest  on^ 
the  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt.  This  was  not  his 
invention,  but  the  production  of 
Dt,  Price,  and  when  examined  and 
analysed  appears  in  itself  no  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  invention. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  impartial 
outline  of  the  character  of  this  ad- 
ministration.    Mr.  Pitt  is  in  truth 


desirous  of  parting  with  it — in  other    neither  to  be  regarded  as  the  saviour 
words,  to  purchase  it  in  the  open     of  his  country  nor  the  enemy  of  its 

"  " "'  ^  ■  ^  .  1*1.»*  T  T  •  J  '        *     A  A.*  "H 


market.  -  Thus  far  for  the  scheme 
on  which  we  believe  his  reputation 
as  a  financi^  is  chiefly  founded. 
Of  his  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  land- 


liberties.  His  administration  will 
be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  by 
its  profusion ;  and  the  mischief's 
which  the  nation  has  to  regret  from 


tax  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of    it  are  280  millions  added  to  the  na- 
approbation.    Its  only  effect  could     tional    debt;    the    existing   taxes 


be  a  temporary  rise  of  stock,  and 
we  much  question  whether  it  will 
ever  be  carried  into  complete  exe- 
cution. His  first  essay  in  taxation, 
which  was  termed  the  commutation 
tax,  was  a  palpable  blunder  in  fi- 
nance,  and  answered  no  good  pur- 
pose to  any  part  of  the  nation  ex- 
cept the  India  company.  The  other 
taxes  which  from  time  to  time  he 
imposed  evinced  no  genius  for  fi- 
nance. They  consisted  either  in 
augmentations  of  existing  taxes,  or 
in  fantastical  forms  of  Uxation  which 
have  been  found  either  impolitic  or 
unproductive*.  The  income  tax 
roi'^blhave  been  much  more  equally 
coJleciedthan  itwas;  nay^  there  is 


nearly  doubled ;  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  (from  these  causes  and  the  un- 
necessary extension  of  paper  credit) 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  new 
ministerial  arrangements  were  an- 
nounced, and  probably  some  time 
before  they  were  settled.  We  are 
unacquainted  by  what  means  the 
new  ministers  were  recommended 
to  his  majesty's  notice :  report  said, 
that  Mr.  Addington  entered  the 
royal  closet  as  a  mediator,  and  came 
out  prime  minister.  It  is  however 
more  probable  that  the  king  on  this 
occasion  consulted  his  old  and  con- 
fidential friend,  the  ear!  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and  that  the  integrity,  can- 
*  finch  as  the  taxes  on  walclies,  maid-ierirants,  hsir-powder,  armorial  beariDgs,  Ut. 

dour« 
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'Jour,  industry,   and   conciliating  dington,  who  had  not  yet  received 

manners  of  that  gentleman  distin-  the  appointment  which  was  noticed  * 

guishcd  him  as  a  proper  man  for  above.    The  parliament  after  thi$ 

conducting  the  public  affairs  at  a  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  February, 

crisis  when  those  qualities  appear-  and  on  that  day  was  opened  by  his 

^  to  be  most  essential  to  the  weU  majesty  in  person.     The  speech 

^weofthestete.     Mr.  Addington's  from  the   throne  expressed    ''his 

Appointment,  as  first  lord  of  the  majesty's  great  satisfaction  in  being 

^easury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex-  now  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 

chequer,  was  followed  by  the  no-  advice  of  the  united  parliament  of 

roination  of  lord  Eldon  to  the  of-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     This 

^ce  of  lord  high  chancellor,  lord  memorable  ara,  distinguished  by  a 

St.  Vincent  to  that  of    first  lord  measure  calculated  to  consolidate 

of  the  admiralty,   lord  Hawkes-  the  strength  ofthe  empire,  he  hoped 

^ry  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  would  be  equally  marked  by  that 

foreign,  lord  Pelham  for  the  home  energy  and    firmness  which    our 

department,  and  colonel  Yorke  as  present  situation  so  peculiarly  re- 

•ccrelary   at   war.      Lord  Eldon  quired.    The  court  of  Petersburg 

^as  succeeded    by    sir   Richard  had  treated  our  representations  of 

^^ppcr  Arden,  who  was  created  the  outrages    committed    against' 

ferd  Alvanley,  as  chief  justice  of  the  ships,   property,  and  against 

^e  common  pleas,  and  Mr.  Ad-  Englishmen,  with  the  utmost  dis- ' 

ington  by   sir  John  Mltfbrd   as  respect ;  indeed  acts  of  injustice 

speaker  of  the  house  of  commons:  and  violence  hkd  aggravated  the 

*«r  William  Grant  was  made  master  first  aggressions. 

of  the  roils,  and  Mr,  Law  and  Mr.        "  Under  these  circumstances,  a 

Percival  attorney  and  soljfitor  ge-  conx'ention  had  been  concluded  be- 

Berais.     Before  however  the  new  tween    Petersburg,    Copenhagen, 

ftinisters  could  regularly  enter  upon  and  Stockholm,  the  avowed  object' 

their  respective  offices,  and  before  of  which  was  to  renew  their  for-' 

|heir  appointment  was  announced  nier  engagements  for  establishing 

inthegazette,his  majesty  was  seiz-  anew  code  of  maritime  law,  in- 

«d  (in  the  month   of   February)  consistent    with    the    rights   and 

^ith  an  alarming  illness,  and  con-  hostile    to   the    interests  of   this 

tinued  so  far  indisposed  as  to  be  country. 

Enable  to  transact  public  business        *'  The  earliest  measures  had  been 

to  the  middle    of  the   month   of  taken   to  repel   this  confederacy, 

March.  Till  that  period  the  old  mi-  and  to  support  those  principles  es- 

nisters  continued  to  hold  the  reins  sential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 

of  government,  with  the  exception  naval  strength,  in  which  firm  de-' 

only  of  lord  St.  Vincent  and  lord  termination  there  was  no  doubt  of 

Hawkesbury,  who  had  been  in-  the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  united 

ducted  into  office  previous  to  his  parliaiuent.'* 

majesty's  indisposition.  /    The  speech  concluded  with  re* 

On  the  9Qd  January  the  imperial  commending  an  inquiry  into  the 

parliament  was  opened  by  commis-  high  price  of  provisions,  and  pro- 

sion,and  the  lord  chancellor  Inform-  mises  of  terminating  the  present 

cdthecommonsthattheyshouldpro-  contest,  whenever  it  could  be  done 

ceed  to  the  election  of  a  speaker;  consistently  with  security  and  ho- 

when  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Ad-  nour.  ' 

In 
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In  tlie  house  of  lords^  the  duke 
of  Mohtrc^e  moved  the  address. 
This  ausplciouii  union,  he  said,  was 
Hn  event  which  tended  essentially 
lo  promote  the  welfare  and  pro* 
spv^rity  of  both  kingdoms,  but  par- 
tirulaiiy  of  Ireland.   It  was  indeed 
of  little    consequence   on    which 
side  the  chief  advantage  lay;  tlie 
wealth,   the    strength,   the  popu- 
lation, the  happiness  of  orte,  was 
that  of  the  other ;    this  great  act 
made  them  an  inseparable  people  : 
the  benefits  of  union  had  been  al- 
ready tried  in  the  case  of  Scotland ; 
and  though  each  country  had  enjoy- 
ed the  fruits  of  them,  yet  Scotland 
had  reaped  the  greater  share.    She 
kad  incorporated  with  a  kingdom 
of  more  extent  of  dominion,  larger 
capital,  wider  commerce  than  her 
own .    Apprehensions  had  been  en- 
tertained  «4   that  time,   tiiat  she 
would  suffer  under  the  influence  of 
her  superior  neighbour,  from  the 
majority  of  representatives,    and 
from  other  circumstances;  but  all 
those  fears  had  been  fovmd  to  be 
chimerical,  j^iuce,  from  the  liberality 
of  England  to  Scotland,  she  had  not 
in  any  one  instance  felt  the  inferi- 
ority of  her  numbers  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

On  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
a  uniform  and   distinguishing  at- 
tention paid  to  the  weaker  power : 
bounties  had  been  granted  for  the 
encouragement  of  fisheries,  com- 
munications   by   roads   had    been 
opened  with   the  highlands,  suma 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  rents 
of  forfeited  estates  had  been  applied 
to     national    advantage,     money 
had  been  most  beneficially  lent  to 
the  completion  of  great  works,  a 
lower  duty  had  been  laid  on  malt 
in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of 
Scotland,  and,  much  to  the  honour  of 
England,  the  compact  respevUtt|^ 


the  proportion  of  land  tax  to  ba 
paid   by  Scotland    had    not  been 
oroken ;  which  it  might  have  been^ 
had  she  continued  to  bear  only  Uie 
relative  charge  settled  by  tl\e  union» 
All  this  evinced  that  Ireland  had 
nothing  to  apprehend   from    this 
country  exercising  superior  power 
to  her  detriment^  but,  on  the  con-*' 
trary,  that  every  thing  advanta* 
geous  would  be  conceded,  and  a 
vigour  acquired  by  her  incorporat 
tion  with  a  kingdom  of  such  skill 
and  industry  as  Great  Britain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  its 
natural  resources  and  aptitude  for 
commerce,  could  not  be  truly  as- 
certained until  they  were  developed 
by  England,  and  they  would  now 
receive  such  an  impulse  as  would 
demonstrate  their  value ;  nor  could 
the  most  sanguine  imagination  con- 
ceive  the    extent   of  riches  and 
power,  to  which,  under  these  aiH 
spices,    she   woidd    speedily  rise* 
His  grace  said,  that  on  this  point 
he  spoke  the  more  confidently  be-* 
cause  inMiim  the  sentiment  was 
hereditary.     His  family  had  taken 
an  active   part  in  promoting  thcf 
union,  at    a   time   when   it   was 
highly  unpopular  ifi  their  country 
to  do  so ;  but  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  all  cavils  against 
the  measure  die  away,  and  every 
objection  practically  refuted.  They 
had  the  blessings  of  their  country- 
men for  their  conduct,  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  people  in  both  coun- 
tries were  long  siiKo  convinced  of 
its  benefici^  tendency.    The  first 
advajotage  to  England  would  be  a 
supply  of  grain  from  the  super-* 
abunaance  of  Ireland.  There  were 
hnmense  tracts  of  land  of  such  a 
mixed  tenure,  as  to  repress  and  im- 
pede tillage ;  there  were  extensive 
commons;   a»d  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  a  bill  of  jnclosure  and  al- 
lotment, by  which  they  might  ba 
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bi^iiflitinto  odtivikiion,  would  t>e 

a   source  of  future  plenty  to  th« 

empire.     The  drainage  of  the  fen 

kinds  was  another  source  which  he 

hoped  would  be  opened  by  a  public 

%id,  and  that  surveyors  would  be 

appointed  to  inspect  and  report  to 

parliament  what  could  be  done  in 

this  way.     The  system  of  the  co^a 

laws     (he    trusted)     would     he 

ameliorated;  for  tiiough  they  might 

he  right  in  their  principle,  it  was 

a  Question  whether  the  price  at 

which  foreign  corn  was  importable 

did    not    discourage    the    British 

&rmer  firom  graving  it,    and  in-* 

duce  him  to  turn  more  of  his  land 

into  pasture.     From  this  view  of 

domestic    points,    his    grace  pro* 

ceeded  to  examine  our  political  af« 

•fairs  and  relations ;  and  here  heac-< 

Vnowiedged  the  aspect  was  some* 

ivhat  dreary :    but  there  was  no 

^ause   to   despond.      Britain  was 

strong  in  her  own  energies,  and 

tlill  more  in  the  justice  of  her  con*. 

test.      it    was    said    to    be    the 

wish  of  the  French,  and  even  of 

the  chief  consul,  to  procure  the 

biesatnes  of  peace ;  but  this  he  did 

net  believe :  the  message  sent  by 

Bonaparte  last  year,  and  the  whole 

tcmor  of  the  negotiatioa,  proved 

that  notking  was  more  distant  firom 

his  heart ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 

agents  and  advocates  for  French 

f>rinciples  would  not  gain  pro^e* 
ytes  to  their  assertions,  that  the 
<^ief  consul  was  sincere. 

He  was  aware  that  the  conunu«* 
nications  made  on  this  subject  to  th^ 
courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Jamesfs 
would  be  loudlv  spoken  of;  but 
these,  instead  ot  tending  to  general 
paciBcation,  were  for  separate  ne-> 
gotiations,  when  neither  court  could 
treat  separately  without  breach  of 
Jaith.  But  the  French  were  now 
so  situated,  th^t  they  might  fairly 
be  brcught  to\he  test    The  events 


of  war  had  so  much  reduced  Au^ 
stria  as  to  oblige  her  to  treat  sep*' 
rately:  this  power  therefore  no 
longer  being  an  obstacle  witk 
Great  Britain,  France  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  evincing  her  sin^ 
ceiity:  as  she  was  now  greater 
than  ever,  it  was  mure  than  ever 
the  interest  of  tlie  nations  of  Europe 
to  combine  against  her,  instead  of 
which,  they  had  combined  to  de* 
stroy  the  maritime  law  in  pure  he- 
stility  to  England :  if  England 
therefore  did  not  persist  in  main« 
taining  it,  her  naval  prowess  was 
at  an  end,  and  her  rank  and  cha^ 
racter  in  the  scale  of  natiens  totally 
abroi^ated. 

.  To  effect  tliis,  was  one  of  the 
views  of  Russia  :  it  appeared  their 
aim  to  force  this  country  into  • 
war:  the  armed  neutrsuity  they 
found  would  not  effect  it;  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  Britain,  who 
were  politically  the  same,  were 
proof  against  this :  the  Russian 
ministers,  by  violating  tiie  property 
and  treating  the  persons  of  Briti^Ut 
subjects  in  that  country  with  indi^* 
nity,  sought  to  provoke  hostii»« 
ties,  and  had  proceeded  to  smcH 
lengths  as  the  legislature  could  not 
endure  without  incurring  national 
disgrace.  There  was  some  hope 
that  the  monarch  of  Russia  might 
vet  perceive  he  had  been  deluded 
by  his  ministers ;  and  should  he 
feel  disposed  to  make  proper  repe« 
ration,  it  would  be  the  best  indica* 
tion  of  a  great  mind. 
•  Impressed  therefore  with  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  Eng- 
land  defending  her  incontrover- 
tible rights  as  a  belh'gerent  power, 
and  that  in  ca^e  she  did  not  obtain 
justice,  every  man  is  the  kingdom 
would  have  but  one  sentiment, 
and  resolve  to  sujiport  the  councils 
of  his  majesty,  his  grace  moved  an 
address  of  thank s«      «,  . 

The 
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The  eaxl  of  Lucan  seconded  the 
notion,  and  said  that  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  the  duke  had  ex- 
patiated upon  it,  would  more 
powerfully  impress  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it  than  any  thing  which 
he  could  urge. 

£arl  Fitzwilliam  lamented  that 
the  course  of  events  had  made  so 
momentous  a  change  in  the  aspect 
of  Europe :  he  lamented  that  he 
could  not  join  in  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  on  the  union  of  Ireland  ; 
a  subject  on  which  his  sentiments 
were  sufficiently  known :  but,  as  the 
measure  was  past,  he  would  suppress 
Ihem  now,  and  sincerely  wished 
that  the  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  duke  might  be  accomplished. 
But  he  could  not  withhold  his  asto- 
nishment, that  on  a  crisis  so  awful, 
when  we  were  about  to  be  plunged 
in  a  new  war,  our  ministers,  in- 
stead of  Riving  information  to  the 
house,  had  called  upon  them  for  ad- 
ditional confidence  and  additional 
supplies.  It  was  the  duty  of  that 
house  to  pause,  and  to  inquire  why 
we  were  to  go  to  war,  before  it 
l^edged  itseltto  support  the  mea- 
suxe.  An  investigation  ouf  ht  to  be 
made  into  the  causes  of  uis  dan- 
gerous and  calamitous  predicament. 

He  had  urged  the  house,  per- 
haps morethan  any  other  individual 
in  it,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  the  war  against 
the  French  revolution  had  been 
founded ;  he  had  deeply  felt  the  con* 
sequences  of  that  spirit  which  had 
broken  out  in  Prance,  and  the  de- 
struction to  which  it  led ;  no  one 
had  gone  further  than  himself  in  op- 
posing the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
the  new  doctrines;  the  nations  of 
£tttx>pe  had  seen  the  policy  of  re- 
instating the  ancient  family  of  their 
kings  in  Prance ;  but  he  must  con- 
fess bis  hopes  were  now  disappoint- 
ed, and  the  cause  was  a  lost  one. 


The  anarchy  however  hud  in  a  grea^ 
degree  subsided;  France  was  con« 
verted  into  a  monarchy  under  re^ 
publican  forms,  and  under  a  new 
ruler  :  it  did  not  depend'  on  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  and  he 
feared  it  no  longer  depended  on  the 
power  of  the  nation,  to  withstand 
the  establishment  of  the  new  order 
of  things  :  the  die  was  cast.  But 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  duty^ 
which  that  house  owed  to  its  king 
and  country  to  omit  an  investiga- 
tion into  tne  causes  of  our  failure, 
whenr  such  large  and  unlimited 
powers  had  been  entrusted  to  mi- 
nisters, when  all  Europe  was  in 
friendship  with  them,  and  united 
in  one  common  interest.  Surely  it 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  in- 
quire by  what  means,  instead  of 
accomplishing  this  great  object, 
they  had  plunged  us  into  a  contest 
with  our  own  aUies.  The  war,  as  far 
as  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  con- 
cerned, was  intirely  of  our  own 
seeking ;  we  had  it  in  our  power 
to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the, 
neutral  code,  and  by  entering  into 
a  subject  leading  to  litigation  we 
had  consolidated  the  powers  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  with  that  of 
Russia.  Nothing  could  be  more  di- 
stinct than  the  aggression  of  Paul 
and  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
it  would  have  been  political  to  have 
kept  them  so.  If  it  was  unjust  in 
the  emperor  to  detain  our  ships  and 
property,  it  was  equally  uniuH  in 
us  to  seize  and  detain  the  ships  and 
property  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
It  had  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  go  to  war  with  them  for  the  neu- 
tral code  in  the  year  1780,  and  we 
had  suffered  notning  from  our  mo- 
deration. It  surely  then  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  house  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to 
ascertain  precisely  in  what  manner 
they  had  used  the  "extraordinary 
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powers  with  which  they  had  been 
entrusted  before  they  obtained 
niore.  The  encroachments  made  on 
^  property  and  freedom  of  the 
subject  had  been  unexampled— yet 
>vhat  had  been  achieved  by  it? 
Every  expedition  they  had  under* 
(aken  had  been  attended  with  dis- 
comfiture; that  to  Holland  had 
heen  marked  by  imbecility  in  the 
contrivance  as  well  as  criminal  delay 
in  the  execution. 

If  It  had  been  asked  where 
50,000  men  could  be  placed  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  it 
Hould  have  b^n  answered.  Send 
them  to  Holland,  ^nd  instead  of  at- 
tacking France  in  her  own  territory 
(which  she  dreads)  place  them  in 
an  unhealthy  climate,  at  a  season 
Unfavouraibleto  military  operations* 
Just  so  had  they  acted,  and  yet  the 
same  persons  called  for  conhdence. 
It  was  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
our  brav€  troops  were  now  sent  on 
an  expedition  which  might  have 
heen  UDnecessary,  if  a  treaty  most 
wisely  concluded  had'  been  ho- 
nourably fulfilled.  After  declaring 
that  to  men  so  unfit  for  their  situa- 
tions his  lordship  could  not  give 
his  support,  he  moved  the  follow* 
^g  amendment : 

"  That  the  house  should  pro- 
c^eed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
make  such  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  nation,  into  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  into  our  relations  with 
fpreign  powers^  as  shall  enable  them 
to  offer  to  his  majesty  such  advicQ 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  honour 
of  his  crown  and  the  general  in- 
terests ofhispeopl^. 

"  And,  if,  owing  to  any  unrea-^ 
sonable  pretensions  of'  the  enemy, 
peace  cannot  be  obtained  with  se- 
curity; if  the  representations  made 
to  the  court  of  retersburg,  of  the 
outrages  committed  against  our 
ibips  and  propeily,  have  not  re- 


ceived reparation ;  dnd  If  the  dis* 
sensions  which  have  unhappilj 
arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the 
northern  powers  are  of  a  nature 
ta  require  immediate  decision,  and 
the  impossibility  of  equitable  ad* 
justment  renders  new  wars  inevi* 
table,  they  then  would  gfve  his  ma- 
jesty every  support  which  the 
means  of  the  country  could  afibrd, 
in  the  confidence  that  his  paternal 
care  for  the  welfare  of  his  people 
would  induce  him  to  take  such 
measures  as  should  prevent  hence- 
forward a  calamitous  waste  of  the 
remaining  strength  and  resources^ 
either  by  ineffectual  projects  or 
general  profusion,-  and.  ensure  a: 
vigorous  administration  under  the 
unexampled  difficulties  in  which  \\€ 
were  involved." 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  after  second*' 
ing  the  amendment,  desired  to  know 
of  the  secretary  of  state  why  the 
papers  of  the  return  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land had  not  heen  produced,  agr^e* 
ably  to  the  order  of  the  house  two 
months  ago. 

Lord  Grenville  complained  of 
the  irregular  conduct  of  the  noble; 
earl,  in  having  put  any  quef^tjoa 
personally  to  him,  and  observed 
this  unparliamentary  proceedinr 
had  not  been  uncommon  lately;' 
whereas  it  was  quite  contrdlrv  to 
order  to  address  an  individual  peer 
and  call  for  an  answer  peremptorily.' 
In  the  present  case,  it  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  subject  before  the 
house ;  and  if  it  had,  the  returns' 
did  not  fall  within  his  department.. 
Any  order  made  in  a  former  par- 
liament, now  no  longer  existing, 
could  have  no  efficacy,  unlesjr  reviv- 
ed by  a  new  motion  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty. 

The  e^rl  of  Suffolk  said,  a  gross' 

inattention  had  been  shf wn,  and' 

•  he  was  intitled  .to  demand  of  the' 
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xniaisters  the  reason .   The  London 
Gazette  had  stated!  that  between 
12  and  13|000  British  and  Russians 
had    been     actually    killed    and 
wounded  in  Holland,   instead    of 
BOO  men  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dun* 
das.      As    this    matter   remained 
ivithout  explanation,  random  cen- 
sures might  be  cast  on  military  offi« 
cerM,  and  even  the  illustrious  chief 
might  fall  under  slanderous  insinua- 
tions.    His  lordship  took  a  view 
of  all  our  late  expeditions,  and  ar-> 
raigned  them   severally,   as  defi^ 
cleiit  In  wisdom^  vigour,  and  promp- 
titude; by  which  the  courage  of  our 
troops  had  been  wasted,  and  our 
arms  disgraced.     He  accused  acl* 
ministration  of  artfully  resolving 
not  to  employ  lord  Moira,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Thugut  had  not 
employed  the   archduke  Charles, 
because  they  were  afraid  his  emi^ 
sent  talents    sh6uld    have    given 
peace  to  the  nation. 

There  were  other  important 
points  on  which  it  was  a  duty  to 
impeach  ministers ;  as,  where  the 
army  was  cooped  up  in  tiansports, 
no  man  knew  wh^re ;  the  sending 
SO,000  mefi  tP  £gypt  and  else- 
where, and  leaving  this  country 
without  adequate  defence ;  the  re- 
fusal to  negotiate,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate letter  of  a  noble  secretary, 
which  would  have  disgraced  a 
school-boy.  The  viollUion  of  the 
treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  £gypt 
was  also  one  strong  ground  ot  im-» 

1}eachment ;  and  our  series  of  mi*- 
ilary  expeditions  was  another. 

The  duke  of  Athol  supported 
the  original  motion,  avd  doubted 
not  it  would  produce  the  benefits 
so  well  illustrated.  He  objected 
to  the  amendment,  because  it  tend- 
ed to  repress  the  energies  and 
enervate  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
at  a  moment  when  unanimity  was 
absolutely  necessary. 


Lord  Romney  wfts  of  oplntoit 
that  administration  des^ved  atl 
the  assistance  it  required.  The 
court  of  Denmark  had  very  lately 
attempted  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  northern  courts 
had  treated  us.  Respecting  Sweden 
there  was  a  distinction  in  certain 
particuiars ;  but  when  three  pow« 
ers  united  in  a  negotiation  evi- 
dently hostile  to  British  interests,  * 
we  must  consider  them  as  embark- 
ed in  the  same  cause.  Since  he 
had  last  spoken  on  the  subject,  he 
had  carehiUy  reid  over  the  papers 
between  the  s^retary  of  state  and 
M.  Otto,  and  he  thought  they 
did  great  credit  to  ministers. 

To  him  it  appeared  that  Bona* 
parte  was  not  sincere  in  his  offers, 
and  that  our  ministers  had  acted 
wisely  and  vigorously  in  the  course 
they  had  taken.  We  ought  to 
maintain  an  independence;  and 
our  maritime  power  depended  oti 
the  principle  which  the  northern 
Confederacy  threatened  to  over- 
turn. 

Lord  Cli/lon  (earl  of  Darnley) 
rose  to  remind  their  lordships  that 
he  had  in  the  last  parliament  ex* 
pressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  he  should^ 
therefore,  on  that  ground  support 
the  amendment. 

The  war,  in  its  origin,  he  had  con- 
sidered as  just  and  necessary ;  but 
this  was  no  reason  for  continuing  a 
blind  confidence,  which  had  been« 
in  more  instances  than  one,  disap- 
pointed. Yet,  critical  as  was  the 
moment,  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
ability  of  the  country.  He  was 
convinced  it  was  still  able  to  resist 
the  world  in  arms ;  but  to  give  fUlI 
eliect  to  its  energies,  an  inquiry 
into  some  recent  transactions  was 
necessary.  The  ministers  had  ob* 
tatned  a  confidence,  on  the  part  o( 
parliamelit  and  die  people,  unexr 
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•mpkd  in  history ;  and  how  had 
they  used  it  ?  Were  we  to  look 
for  their  justification  towards  Hol- 
land and  Ferrol  ?  at  their  conduct 
In  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  ?  or  at 
their  treatment  of  our  allies,  and 
the  neutral  powers  ?  ' 

Parcere  tabjectis,  el  debellare  superbcM, 


ability  enough  to  conduct  it  to  « 
happy  issue, 

THc  carl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that 
the  present  discussion  had  unfolds 
ed  sentiments  which  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  tenets 
the  most  unconstitutional  and  dan^i 
gerous  at  all  times,   but  in    this 


.1  •'      r  ♦u^  T>^w,o«B.    critical  juncture  destructive  evea 

was  the  maxim  of  the  Romans ;    ^.^  ,J   ^^^^  ^,     ,^^^^h  fmm 


our  ministers  had  inverted  it : 

Parcere  superblS|  debellare  lubjectos, 

had  been  theirs.  Russia,  in  the 
firU  In&tance,  had  been  permitted 
tQ  insult  us  with  impunity ;  but 
Mfben  a  weaker  power  advanced  a 
pretension,  an  ambassador  had 
been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  can« 
von\  mouth;  and  yet  the  nego* 
tiation  terminated  without  any  ad- 
justment of  ^  the  point  in  question. 
Ministers  asserted  that  the  North- 
em.confederacy  was  estidblished  on 


of  hope.  W^en  the  speech  from 
the  throne  announces  the  desertion 
of  friends  and  allies,  and  their 
sudden  change  into  enemie*?,  was  it 
our  duty  to  hear  it  with  ignorant 
astonishment,  to  exhaust  ourselves 
in  terms  of  rash  indignation,  and 
prepare  for  blind  vengeance  ? 

At  this  moment  he  did  not  consi- 
der that  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  pledge  their  confidence  to  mi- 
nisters, or  precipitately  to  declare 
them  to  be  unworthy  of  it;  but 
surely  it  was  not  a  just  statement  of 


the  basis  of  the  neutral  treaty  of  parliamentary  duty  to  represent 
17B0.  This,  however,  did  not  ap-  these  things  as  not  affording  ground 
pear  to  be  the  fact,  from  count 
iienistorf 's  official  ifote  to  cur  am- 
bastador  s  «nd  they  themselves  did 
not  think  so,  otherwise  they  could 
not,  without  betraying  the  greatest 
pu^animtCy,  avoid  deolanog  war 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  a  partv  in  that  treaty,  and 
had  accedea  to  the  negotiation  en- 
tered into  by  the  Northern  powers 
against  us. 

Earl  Spencer   strenuously  con- 
tended, that  an  inquiry,  during  the 
present  war,  would  infallibly  crip- 
ple our  exertions  and  impede  our 
success ;  not  that  he  meant  to  im- 
ply any  doubt  but  that,  whenever 
in   inquiry   should    be   made»    it 
would  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
ministers,  as  well  as  of  the  troops 
and  officers  employed.     But  this 
was  not  a  period  for  investigation, 
hut  action.     As  to  the  new  con- 
tent, it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
it;  and  wc  retained  strength  and 


fbr  inquiry ;  and,  above  au,  to  re- 
present inquiry  under  these  cir- 
cumstances as  dangerous. 

Were  we  to  be  informed,  that 
under  the  administration   of  the 
same  men,  the  nation  might  fall 
from  the  highest  situation*  in  which 
we  stood  last  year,  to  the  lowesi; 
state  of  despondency  under  which 
wc  now  met ;   and  yet  owed  no^ 
thing  but  astonishment  and  regret  to 
our  country,  and  an  unlimited  coni 
fidence  in  the  minl<;ter8  ?   That  at 
their   desire  we  were   to  plunge 
into  a  war  with  our  old  friends  and 
alliefi,  without  even  examining  the 
cause,    or   it*  justice?     We   had 
lately  seen    Our  nation  in   amity 
with  them    all,    successfully   pur- 
suing one  common  object  against 
one    common   enemy,    with    the 
prospect  of  an  honourable   peace 
almost  at  our  command  ;  and  nowt 
wc  are  just  inibrmed,   we  were 
placed  at  the  eve  of  an  alarming 
'  war 
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war  with  all  the  world,  without  one 
ally,  without  the  most  distant  hope 
of  peace,  and  with  only  the  assu- 
rances of  government  on  which  to 
deliver  up  the  remaining  resources 
of  an  exhausted  country !  He 
meant  not  to  impute  blame  to  mi- 
nisters, but  to  promote  inquiry: 
possibly  all  our  surrounding  calami- 
ties might  have  been  inevitable; 
and  this  inquiry  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  from  tHe  wisdom  of  admi* 
nistration,  a  termination  of  our 
evils :  and  surely  this  converted  a 
strict  examination  into  a  peremp- 
tory duty.  A  series  of  disastrous 
events  was  little  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  abilities  of 
ministers ;  and  if  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  view  of  our  public  situa- 
tion, and  this  sudden  reverse  of  our 
prosperous  estate,  must  necessarily 
excite  mistrust  and  dissatisfaction. 
It  had  been  rumoured  that  the 
elaims  of  the  Russians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes,  as  neutral  nations^ 
were  so  unreasonable,  so  obviously 
grounded  in  the  hostile  design  to 
destroy  the  naval  importance  of 
this  country,  that  it  required  no 
investigation  to  prove  it.  H^s  lord- 
ship acknowledged  he  had  great 
doubts  upon  this  head.  Thelittle 
regular  information  laid  before  the 
house;  public  rumours,  newspapers 
and  private  conversation,  were  all 
the  materials  which  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  *and  these  inclined  him  to 
think,  that  our  quarrel  was  not  so 
indubitably  just  as  to  precfude  the 
necessity  of  inquiry  before  we 
plunged  into  a  war.  If  it  were 
true,  that  we  had  by  treaty,  for 
certain  commercial  advantages, 
relinquished  to  one  nation  the  right 
of  searching  the  ships  of  such  con- 
tracting nations  during  our  war- 
fere  with  France,  and  thereby  au- 
thorised such  nations    to    supply 


France  without  our  interruptioR 
with  warlike  ammunition,  this  ex* 
ception  by  treaty  destroyed  our 
right  to. search  the  ships  of  that  na* 
tion,  or  of  any  nation  included  in  « 
treaty  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the 
refusal  of  Russia  to  permit  her 
ships  to  be  searched  for  contra* 
band  goods  in  times  of  war  wa:s 
justified  by  it. 

Lord  urenville  expressed  liis 
astonishment  that  it  should  be  as* 
serted  the  house  was  not  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  grounds  of  the  quar* 
rel,  though  it  was  so  unequivocally 
known  that  an  embargo  nad  been 
laid  upon  txir  vessels  in  Russia  in 
direct  violation  of  her  treaty  wi^h 
us.  The  house,  however,  was  not 
called  upon  for  its  opinion,  but 
support.  In  1780,  Sweden  and. 
Denmark  had  insisted  on  princi- 
ples contrary,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  others 
to  the  express  letter  of  our  treaties. 
These  pretensions  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  £ngland,  as  yras 
falsely  affirmed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  returned  an  answer,  that  tne 
different  states  engaged  in  the 
treaty  of  1780  were  oound  by  their 
prior  treaties  with  us  to  a  different 
line  of  conduct;  nor  could  they 
have  the  power  of  altering  tbem 
without  the  consent  of  England. 
With  regard  to  a  convention  made 
with  a  sovereign  state,  agreeing  to 
depart  from  the  right  of  nations  in 
certain  specified  particulars  in  its 
favour  for  a  limited  time,  this  was  an 
exception  tb  the  general  rule;  and 
tended  to  prove  those  rights  rather 
than  deny  their  existence.  His 
lordship  reprobated  the  idea  of  free 
ships  from  neutral  states  supplying 
military  stores  to  our  enemy.^  He 
contended  that,  for  ages  past,  the 
belligerent  powers  were  intitled  to 
seize  them  ;  and  this  doctrine  was 
established'  immemorially  by  the. 
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practice,  and  admitted  by  the  law 
of  nations;  and  if  this  country,  did 
not  maintain  her  own  honour,  she 
would  deservedly  fall  into  disgrace 
In  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  the  at- 
tention of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
<IeIiberations  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 

After  discussing  this  point  much 
ftt  length,  he  came  to  the  am end- 
JJ^ent,  expressing  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  idea  of  an  inquiry, 
^'hich  would  hot  only  be  useless, 
but  detfimental. 

-Any  one  would  suppose  (conti- 
nued his  lordship)  that  the  war  had 
b^n  attended  with   nothing   but 
misfortune  and  dishonour ;  the  na- 
val victories,  unparalleled  for  bril- 
liancy of  exploit  and  heroic   ac- 
tion,    seemed     quite     forgotten. 
Great  blame  had  oeen  cast  on  'the 
expedition  to  Holland;  but  though 
it  had  not  been  completely  sucpess- 
H  was  it  little  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  cripple  the 
marine  of  the  most  potent  maritime 
power  at  war  against  us  ?     If  we 
took  a  view  of  the  comparative  si- 
tuation of  this  kingdom,  and  those 
states  which  had  been  compelled 
io  submit  to  the  French  republic, 
we  should  find  cause  of  exultation : 
^as   it  no    privilege    that    their 
lordships  were  enabled  to  assem- 
ble quietly  in   that   house?     that 
the  country  was  still  able  to  meet, 
alone   and    un-allied,    their  com- 
bined enemies,  without  the  slight- 
^  reason  to  despair  ?  Confidence 
ttight  surely  well  be  placed  on  the 
force  of  our  fleets,  and  the  gallantry 
of  our  seamen.     Respecting  Cadiz 
and  Fcrrol,  in  carrying  on  such  a 
contest  as  the  present,  expeditions 
"night  be  justifiably   prepared   to 
attack  the  ports  where  the  ships  of 
Spain  were  fitting  out  to  co-operate 
^^  the  French   fleets,  and   act 
jointly  against  our  own  squadrons ; 
1801. 


and  though  the  plan  might  not 
have  succeeded  to  the  full  extent 
of  our  wishes,  ministers  did  not  de- 
serve censure  for  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  LordGrenville  con* 
eluded  with  saying,  it  would  be  a 
bad  return  to  his  majesty,  for  hfs 
gracious  speech,  to  annex  an 
amendment  to  the  address,  imply- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  alone 
they  would  support  it. 

The  earl'of  Carnarvon  rose  again 
to  observe,  he  never  had  asserted 
that  any  thing  possessed  by  right, 
which  in  its  own  nature  was  alien- 
able and  transferable,  might  not  be 
granted  by  treaty  to  whom  and  in 
su€h  manner  as  the  possessor  chose; 
but  he  had  affirmed,  and  would 
maintain,  that  a  right  arising  from 
a  state  of  war  was  in  its  nature 
unalienable,  and  resembled  not  a 
right  of  transferable  possession  ; 
nor  could  it  be  relinquished  or  dis- 
posed of  by  treaty,  ibr  the  sole  be- 
nefit of  one  neutral  nation,  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  neutral  state; 
it  was  due  to  neither,  or  to  both ; 
and  we  had  consequently  a  right  to 
search  all  neutral  vessels,  or  none. 

Lord  Moira  began  an  able  speech 
with  exonerating  ministers  for  not 
allowing  him  to  land  his  troops  in 
the  expedition  he  was  called  to 
command  in  the  year  1794-;  the 
reason  was,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  royalists  had  retired  ffora  the 
coasts  of  France  to  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  co-operated  with  the 
British  forces,  had  they  landed. 
Having  exculpated  administratioa 
where  he  knew  them  not  to  be 
censurable,  he  could  go  no  further, 
but  siiould  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. The  people  of  England 
wished  to  see  that  they  were  in 
earnest.  Justice  was  due  to  the 
extraordirvary  merits  of  our  fleets 
t)fliccrs  and  sailors ;  gallantry  and  ■ 
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enterprise  were  not  more  the  cha- 
racteristic of  our  naval  officers  than 
of  our  military,  to  which  he  be- 
longed :  they  were  as  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country  as  any  description  of 
men ;  but  they  had  been  placed  in 
an  invidious  situation  by  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  who  were  highly 
culpable  for  not  having  properly 
applied  the  large  militajry  force 
that  was  on  foot.  This  alone  was 
a  necessary  subject  for  inquiry,  be- 
si4es  other  important  events  in  the 
whole  management  of  the  war. 
He  did  not,  any  more  than  tlie 
noble  earl,  distinctly  collect  from 
the  speech  from  the  throne  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  approaching 
hostilities  with  Russia  and  the 
ttorthcrn  powers  ;  surely  this  was 
a  subject  of  too  great  concern  to 
be  left  to  vague  rumour,  or  oblique 
hints.  The  necessity  of  inc^uiry 
was  apparent  respecting  all  the 
past,  on  a  variety  of  grounds: 
how  came  it,  that  the  war  against 
France  commenced  with  thi3  coun- 
try in  a  confederacy  with  all  the 
powers  combined  on  our  side,  and 
that  we  now  were  in  the  strange 
situation  of  having  tliat  very  con- 
&dej:acy  combined  with  France 
against  us  ?  But  the  noble  secretary 
had  considered  it  a  gloriouii  privi- 
lege that  we  were  able  to  assem- 
ble quietly  in  that  house !  Heavens ! 
was  it  a  glorious  event  that  we. 
were  npt  crushed  entirely  ?  not 
totally  annihilatecji  ?— and  was  this 
all  (he  mighty  result  of  "  brilliant 
exploits"  and  "  unparalleled  va- 
lour ^''^  Had  tlie  enemy  made  their 
threatened  invasion,  he#  for  his. 
own  part,  did  not  believe  there 
.  existed  a  lord  in  that  house  whq 
would  have  been  dismayed,  nor  a 
fipldiej  out  of  it  who  would  not 
have  concurred  in  cha&tising  tlie. 
iQVadors  for  their  t<;merity. 


The  earl  of  Musgrave  defetxdcd 
ministers  from  the  charge  of  not 
afibrding  the  military  proper  op- 
portunities of  distinguisning  them- 
selves, and  directing  well  tlie  large 
forces  on  foot :  he  asked  lord  Raw-, 
don  if  tlie  success  in  the  West-In- 
dies had  escaped  his  notice,  and 
whether  the  glorious  achievements 
in  tliceast,  the  capture  of  Scringap^ 
tam,  aaid  the  destruction  of  our  most 
in  vidiou^and  powerful  encjji  y  in  thafc 
quarter  of  the  globe,  had  dropped 
from  his  memory  ?  concluding  with, 
supporting  the  a4dress  as  4  was 
origfnally  moved. 

The  earl  of  Fife  declared,  it  his 
opinion  that  ministershadabu^edths 
confidence  they  h^d  received ;  tim 
continent  of  Kurope  had  been  near* 
ly  ruined  by  their  advice,  and  thcy% 
would  infallibly  destroy  the  British 
empire,  if  they  persevered  in  their 
system.  He  deplored  the  scafcitj^ 
to  which  we  'were  reduced,  a^d 
thought  it-  less  to  be  as^cfibed  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providenca 
thaxi  to  the  consequence  of  thct 
war.  He  spoke  upon  tlii*  subjftctji 
to  discharge  his  consvieiice,  and 
til  us  openly  avow  his  sentiment^ 
of  the  men  vvhoip  he  hp/l,  in  com^ 
mon  with  other  peers,  so  long  and 
5iU  Im providently  supported. 

Lord  KJdon,  after  pref^ing  hi& 
speech  with  som«  observations  oa 
tnc  awful  a^d  momentous  situation 
of  the  country,  took  a  review  of 
the  question  how  agitated  by  th«r 
northern  powers  against  us,  and 
proved  from  the  law  of  nations  that 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  vesr 
sels  originated  in  the  rights  of  na- 
ture; it  wa?,  in  fact,  intexw(ovca 
with  self-defence  ;  for>  if  a  power 
professing  to  be  neutral  conveyed 
the  moans  of  annoyance  to  an  opcA 
enemy,  tliat  neutral  nation,  by  fur- 
nishing  the.  means  of  our  dt^stru^*' 
ti«n»  oecame  our  active  ffneiiiy.. 
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«€  expatiated  largely  on  the  im- 
portance of  asserting  this  right  as 
the  foundation  of  our  naval  glory, 
^T  commerce,  and  oiir  wealth. 
Two  great  evils  presented  them- 
selves to  our  choice ;  for  he  must 
admit  that  a  new  war,*  circum- 
stanced" as  we  were,  was  a  very 
great  evil ;  but  it  was  always  best 
tochoosethe  Iea^l,and'war,  with  all 
iisiiiconveniences  and  horrors,  was 
sfirelj  preferable  to.  the  voluntjiry 
»cri/ice  of  that,  without  which, 
tte  glory,  the  independence,  and 
even  the  existence  of  th(j  nation 
must  be  extinct. 

Lord  Holland  imputed  these  un- 
toward events  to  the  raisinanaiie- 
jnent  of  ministers;  it  was  not  to 
he  expected  they  could  have  fore- 
seen all  beforehand,  but  they  ought 
to  have  been   able    to  have  pro- 
vided an  adequate   force   against 
some  of  the  various  disasters  which 
lad  happened.     His  lordship  dis- 
«ifised  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion towards  their  allies,  and  af- 
firmed it  had   necessarily  led   lo 
their  defection  one '  after  another, 
and  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  alarm- 
ing combination  against  us,  which 
placed  the  country  in  so  danger- 
ous a  situation.     He  voted  for  the 
amendment.     The  house  divided  ; 
for  the  original  address  73 t- non- 
contents  7. 

After  the  speech  had  been  read  in 
the  commons,  sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne  moved  the  address,  conceiv- 
ing, he  said,  that  there  could  be  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  presenting  agrateful  return 
of  thanks;  the  union  of  Ireland  was 
a  cause  for  universal  approbation, 
as  it  was  a  measure  tending  to  uni- 
versal benefit:  it  would  tend  to 
destroy  all  partial  jealousies,  ce- 
ment friendships  between  the  dii- 
ferent  members  of  the  representa- 


tive body,  and  lead  every  liadivl- 
dual  to  consider  himself  not  only  as 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  a  particu- 
lar district,  but  of  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
whole  empire. 

Nor  did  he  apprehend  that  on  the 
northern  confederacy  there  could 
exist  much  dnersity  of  opinion; 
and  therefore  there  could  be  liltle 
difficulty  in  plcdgirig  the  house  to 
support  his  majesty  in  the  measures 
judged  fi'tte>t  to  repress  so  danger* 
bus  a  combination. 

The  conduct  of  our  allies  had  not 
only  been  contrary  to  the' faith  of 
express  treaties,  but  hostile  to  what- 
ever gave  importance  to  England 
in  the  *jcale  of  European  nations. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the 
Fi"ench'  rulers  there  was  small  rea- 
son to  hope  for  any  pacific  over- 
tures ;  but  whilst  we  recollected 
that  we  had  to  oppose  France,  ag- 
grandised and  powerful  as  she  now 
vvas,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  re« 
fleet  on  our  means  to  maintain  the 
contest. 

'Notwithstanding  all  our  pre- 
vious exertions,  our  resources  still 
were  ample ;  and  from  the  contem- 
plation of  our  energies,  embodied 
by  our  late  happy  union  of  tlie  em- 
pire, we  might  look  forward  to  tjie 
issue  With  confidence. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  seconded  the 
address,  and  m  a  comprehejpsive 
'speech  adverted  to  tlTe  topics  com- 
prised in  it:  hecoriiparcd  the  sen- 
timents whicli  queen  Anne  had  ex- 
pressed, on  the  completion  of  the 
Scotch iin ion,  with  the  higher  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  his  present  ma- 
jesty must  feel  on  the  union  vvith 
Ireland,  from  the  inaiiner  in  ^vKlch 
this  great' event  had  beerv  received, 
and  the  superior  advantages  to. be 
expected  Irom  it. 

From  the  co-ope'rjitron  of  those 
B  2  ;uem- 
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members  wlio  had  now  for  the  first 
time  taken  their  seats,  he  antici- 
pated the  ablest  assistance,  and  the 
Armest  support :  they  had,  in  a  se- 
parate parliament,  given  specimens 
of  brilliant  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  of  extensive  knowledge  of  com- 
merce; and  it  might  reasonably  be 
pronounced,  that  on  subjects  of  dif- 
ficulty their  aid  would  be  of  the 
highest  utility. 

From  his  imperfect  idea  of  the 

feneral  relations  of  European's  tates, 
e  was  unwilling  to  dwell  long  on 
oth^  particulars  in  the  speedi,  but 
briefly  stated  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining our  naval  superiority  against 
every  confederacy  originating  in 
hatred  or  jealousy. 

Mr.  Grey  expressed  feelings  of 
much  anxiety  on  hearing  what  were 
the  measures  to  be  proposed  to 
avert  or  meet  the  dangers  with 
which  the  country  was  threatened : 
these  feelings,  he  said,  were  not 
feelings  of  unmanly  dismay  and 
despondency  ;  he  was  open  to  to- 
pics of  consolation  and  arguments 
of  hope ;  but  nothing  which  he  had 
heard  had  tended  to  remove  his 
apprehensions ;  he  could  not  pass 
from    fear   to    confidence  on  the 

f  rounds  now  laid  before  the  house ; 
e  could  not  banish  uneasiness, 
when  there  was  no  change  of  that 
ruinous  system  of  politics  which 
had  reduced  us  to  our  present  state 
of  distress;  still  less  could  he  dis- 
cover any  cheering  probability  of 
its  termination,  when  we  were  only 
assured  of  the  pacific  •dispositions 
of  ministers,  and  informed  they 
would  pursue  the  same  plan  which 
had  involved  us  in  these  Calami- 
ties :  their  professions  had  been  re- 
iterated in  every  emergency  to  re- 
concile the  people  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  new 
means  of  support ;  and  it  was  ow- 


ing to  the  infatuated  reliance  upoil 
them,  that  the  nation  had  been  so 
long  and  so  calamitously  involved 
in  the  contest. 

It  would  be  well  to  avoid  every 
topic  of  debate  unconnected  witii 
the  immediate  subject;  but,  lest  si- 
lence should  be  misconstrued  into 
approbation,  and  as  he  had  strenu- 
ously disapproved  of  a  legislative 
union  before  it  took  place,  it  ap- 
peared a  duty  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments respecting  Ireland,' now  that 
measure  was  -a&ptcd. 

The  evils  to  which  this  union 
was  proposed  as  a  cure  were  evils 
not  resulting  from  Irish  indepen- 
dence, but  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
mischievous  system,  enforced  by 
those  who  hated  independence  and 
proscribed  it,  because  incompatible 
xwith  their  schemes  of  admmistra- 
tion.  Ireland,  we  were  told,  was? 
now  quiet ;  but  might  we  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  i?  this  tranquil- 
lity sprang  from  a  flection  ?  Had  it 
been  followed  by  a  relaxation  of  that 
severe  policy  to  which  the  country- 
had  been  so  long  the  victim  ?  Were 
those  vexatious  laws  to  be  repealed, 
of  which  so  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants still  complain  ?  Were  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  constitution  to  extend 
to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  ex<* 
eluded  the  enjoyment  of  them  ?  If 
indeed  those  jealous  restrictions,  to 
which  the  catholics  were  still  sub«r 
jected,  were^  to  be  removed,  it 
would  be  a  pledcje  of  real  and  per- 
manent tranquillity :  but  this  wa<; 
not  the  case;  the  rebellion  had 
been  extinguished  before  the  union. 
Ireland  had  been  quiet  for  a  year 
afler  it  had  been  rejected  ;  but  this 
circumstance  had  not  been  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  the  country  was 
out  of  danger,  or  security  restored. 
Why  then  should  it  be  interred  that 
the  union  was  the  cause  of  the  inttm 

quillity. 
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vuillity^  apd  so  many  benefits  af- 
nfmed  to  be  now  realised?  The 
experiment  is  but  just  begun;  roany 
difficulties  to  the  completion  of  the 
measure  were  unmentioned,  and 
must  be  provided  for;  practice 
would  discover  many  more^  and  a 
considerable  period  mu<:t  elapse 
before  success  could  be  fairly  ascer- 
tained. 

TTie  next  point  to  be  considered 
was,  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a 
war  against  all   Europe:    Russia 
had  been    guilty   of  the  grossest 
violence  and  injustice  towards  this 
country  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  the 
treatment  of  our  sailors ;  these  in- 
juries demanded  reparation :  never- 
theless, though  the  emperor  had 
been  the  aggressor,  it  did  not  follow 
that  our  m  misters  were  free  from 
blame;  they  might  have  given  Paul 
ground  of  offence,  though  the  of- 
fence could  never  justi^  bis  con- 
duct. He  accused  them  of  violating 
a  convention  by  whicJi  he  was  to 
receive  the  island  of  Malta,  as  the 
reward  of  his  co-operation  against 
France.     Did  such  a  convention 
exist  ?  Mr.  Grey  confessed  he  was 
not  inclined  to  believe  tliat  mini- 
sters would  be  guilty  of  breaking 
an  express  stipulation  :  )'et  such  a 
charge    furnished    ground    of  in- 
quiry^the  affair  ought  to   be  in- 
vestigated, in  order  to  be  cleared 
up — probably  some  treaties  of  mu- 
tual benefit  might  have  been  made, 
and  what  these  were   it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  examine,  be- 
fore it  determined  that  tlie  rupture 
with  Paul   was  occasioned  by  no 
misconduct  on  our  part.    In  the  last 
session  it  had  been  affirmed  that 
Malta  had  no  connection  with  our 
itipulationr  :  in  the  emperor's  pro- 
clamation the  contrary  had  been 
asserted :  if  it  had  boen  possible,  bv 
the  cession  of  Malta,  or  of  any  port 


in  the  Mediterranean,  to  have  sa- 
tisfied the  ambition  or  secured  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  policy  to  have  pur- 
sued this  course,  and  to  have 
brought  a  new  power  to  oppose 
the  aggrandisement  of  France. 
Subh  would  Russia  have  been,  and 
it  would  have  been  no  less  easy 
than  advantageous  to  have  grati- 
fied the  wishes  of  Paul. 

The  next  consideration  was,  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  with  England 
and  the  northern  powers  (Denmark 
and-  Sweden) ;  and  though  Prussia 
was  unmentioned,  it  wa;>  equally 
engaged  in  those,  measures  sup- 
po<;eQ  hostile  to  this  country :  these 
powers,  together  with  Russia,  had 
subscribed  a  convention,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure their  commerce  against  the 
vexations  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
ject. Without  giving  any  opinion 
respecting  the  conferteracy,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  warn  the  house  against 
precipitately  pronouncing  it  so  es- 
sentially hostile  to  England  as  to 
justify  an  open  war:  it  had  been 
said,  that  the  claims  now  advanced 
had  never  'been  heard  of  till  the 
American  war  :  but  this  assertion 
was  untrue;  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
the  year  1740,  disputed  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  country  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  armed  neutra- 
lity maintained,  and  contended  as 
streipuously  for  the  principle,  that 
free  vessels  made  free  goods.  In 
1762,  the  Dutch  resisted  the  claim 
of  right  to  search  ships  under  con- 
voy, and  resisted  it  at  a  period 
when,  from  our  naval  and  military 
strength,  it  was  little  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  injury  would  be 
passed  over  with  impunity.  Itx 
the  year  1780,  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  (frequently  the 
suDJect  of  controversy  in  different 
wars)  assumod  a  greater  degree  of 
B3  '      con- 
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consistency  and  concert ;  the  sub- 
scribers, that  is,  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,entered  into  the  armed  con- 
federacy*, officially  announced   its 
principles^  and  Claimed  the  rights 
Enumerated  in  that  famous  docu- 
ment,* as  agreeabfe'to  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations.    Let  then  the 
question  be  examined  with  atten- 
tion and.  impartiality  ;afnd   if  we 
can  discern  a  leading   principle, 
whereby  the  claims  may  be  tried 
And  ascertained,   such  a  principle 
Will  be  found  to  be  that  of  justice. 
As  the  conduct  of  states  to  each 
other  ought  to  be  guided  by  it,  it 
follows  that  whatever  advantages 
might  accrue  to  this  country  oy 
contention     ought    to    be.  given 
up  if  their  clairnS  were  not  just : 
any    temporary  "acknowledgment 
of   tiiem,     dictated,   by    superior 
force,  could  never  compensate  the 
hatred  of  other  states,  the  evil  of 
rendering  their  animosity  invete- 
rate, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  fu- 
ture confederacies^  whenever  the 
embarrassments    of   this    country 
presented   the  prospect  of   esta- 
blishing   a   disputed  claim.     Our 
naval  ascendency  indeed  ought  to 
be    carefully   preserved,     as    the 
source  of  our  glory,   and  the  IduI- 
wark  of  our  safety  ;  but  he  should 
be  soi^ry*  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  distinction  depended  on   any 
claim  inconsistent   with  the  inte- 
rest of  other  independent  nations — 
or  tiiat,  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
the -British  nation,  we' should  aban- 
don  the  maxims  ofjustice,  in  which 
alone  true  greatncis  and  perma- 
nent security  t  on'>istcd. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the 
claim  was  just,  it  was  no  less  ne- 
cessary to  prove  it  valuable  :  here 
he  reminded  the  house  of  a  saying 
of  one  of  its  distinguished  mem- 
ber—'*  As  you  ought  not  to  gO  to 
-W^^  for  ^   profit^le    wrt)ng,   so 


neither  ought  yftii  to  go  to  .war  tof  . 
an  unprofitable  right/'   The  mari- 
time superiority  of  Gr^at  Britain  was 
of  inestimable  value,  but  was  this, 
claini  (so  odious  to  our  neighbour.s) 
essential  toils  existence  ?  This  ought 
clearly  to  be  demonstrated  before 
wc  encaged  in  an  universal  war  for 
its  defence,  and  purchased  it  at  the 
price  of  blood.     But  admitting  the 
claim  was  just  and  beneficial,  cir- 
cumstances might  require  a  relax- 
ation in  the  rigour  of  Its  exercise  2 
a  right  in  itself  valuable  might  not 
be    equally     important    at    every, 
period;     there    jni^ht     be   times 
when  the  infringement  of  it  would 
be  productive  of  no  inconvenience^ 
and  the  assertion  be  attended  with 
imminent  danger  :  in  being  exer-     - 
cised  with  moderation  in  certajo 
circumstances,  the  right  was  secured 
and  confirmed ;  in  being  pushed  to 
extremity  it  might  become  so  griev- 
ous as  to  be  shaken  off  for.  ever. 
Suppose,  even,  that  at  the  present  ^ 
moment  our  admission  of  the  claims 
of  the  northern  powers  had  enabled 
them  to  supply  France  witli  articles 
for   her   fleets,    what  evils    could 
have  resulted  from  it  ?  France,  de- 
stitute of  seamen,  of  ships,  of  every 
thing  constituting  a    navy,    what 
advantage  could  she  have  obtained 
froin  the  supply  of  a    few  naval 
stores?    What   importance  would 
have  been  a  numerical  addition  to 
her  marine,  witliout  the  nerves  and 
sinews    of   naval    greatness  ?     In 
1780,  by  the  principle  of  the  armed 
neutrality,    tne   right  of  entering 
places  blockaded  is  distinctly  aban- 
doned, and  wha.t  is  understood  as 
a  placcblockaded  clearly  explained. 
At  tlu  present  moment— thanks  to 
the  ability  with  which  the  block-. 
ade  of  the  enemies'  ports  is  con- 
ducted by  the  skill   of  our  naval 
commanders — the  enemy  could  de- 
rive little  benefit  from  an  extension 
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tfttt  privileges  of  neutrals.  But 
grflalltrg  that  aH  these  facilrties 
we!*  permitted  to  France,  could  the, 
without  seamen,  without  ski  If,  and 
withdut  diWipline,  establish  for- 
teidsbte  nSivres  ?  But  what  might  be 
the  Consequence  of  carrying  the 
dispute  wit n  the  northern  powers  to 
«xtrfetfiittes  ?  Should  we  not,  in  a 
iftottient,  double  her  marine,  and 
Wipply  her  with  experienced  sai- 
lors ?  Would  not  the  hostile  navies 
of  Europe  (^o  us^  military  phrase) 
out-flank  us  on  every  side,  from 
.Archahg|el  to  the  Tagus?  By 
«ur  driving  those  powers  to  make 
one  common  cause  with  France, 
*!ie  would  acquire  liew  means  of 
annoying  us,  dnd  not  only  increase 
^er  opportunities  of  attack  by  di- 
viding our  means  of  resistance,  but, 
by  pursuing  these  unconciliatory 
tteaiittres,  we  should  iiot  be  able  to 
detain  a  single  port  In  Europe. 
Niple*  even  now  could  not  be  con- 
•idered  as  optn  tons ;  Tarkey  and 
Pbrtngal,  by  the  growing  prepon-, 
deraiTtc  of  our  foeJ:,  couTd  not  be 
*xp6cted  lon^  to  be  in  our  favour ; 
fcnd  if  we  talk  of  the  vigilance  he- 
tt?s3fy  to  guard  against  the  shat- 
tered navy  of  France,  how  much 
ttnst  our  difficulties  be  increased 
wheh  we  raise  up  »o  many  enemies 
kgaift^  us !_ 

.  It  had  bfeeh  said  that  our  superior 
navy  would  destroy  the  trade  of 
the  enemy ;  but  was  not  trade  es- 
^(htial  also  to  England  ?  Commerce 
Wai  the  basis  on  which  our  own 
revenue,  strength,  and  national 
pealnfes*,  were  founded ;  and  if  this 
^'a4ijftped6d  in  every  quarter,  if 
^Vefjf  jharket  was  $hut  against  u<, 
*rt  whilst  succeiisful  in  destroying 
the  trade  of  our  opponents  we  de- 
fclniyed  that  of  our  own  country, 
<Njr  destruction  as  a  nation  was  in- 
evitable :  nor  Wa^  it  merely  in  the 
pfiVatidn  of  a  market  for  oar  eom^^ 


moditics  that  we  should  snffcr— not 
only  the  valuable  sources  of  our 
splendor  and  security  would  be  cut 
off,  but  the  supply  of  our  naval 
stores ;  nor  could  we  depend  on 
other  countries  to  ftfrnish  them. 

But  admitting  the  truth  of  all 
this,  our  honour,  we  were  told,  was 
attacked,  and  must  be  vindicated^ 
Whatever  it  might  cost.  It  then 
comes  to  be  considered  whether 
the  dispute  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  our  ministers,  or  had  it  been 
provoked  by  their  misconduct  ?  The 
suspicion  was  not  without  probabi- 
lity :  in  violation  of  the  laws  otnations, 
they  had  attempted  to  compel  the 
neutrals  to  declare  against  F  ranee  ; 
witness  their  behaviour  to  Genoa 
and  the  grand 'duke  of  Tu'icany  : 
the  northern  powers  had  been  pro- 
voked by  our  vexatious  proceedings 
against  them :  Instead  of  counter 
nancing  any  ufidue  violence  or 
grievous  irregularity,  the  greatest 
care  should  liave  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  abuse,  without  con- 
ceding the  right.  Instructions  to 
our  cruisers  on  the  subject  of  neu- 
trals would  have  obviated  many- 
complaints.  It  is  evident  our  naval 
ofiiccrs  did  not  conceive  themselves 
entitled  to  seize  and  detain  neutral 
vessels  under  convoy,  as  appeared 
from  commodore  Langford  requi- 
ring new  instructions  before  hfe 
brought  in  the  Swedish  convoy. 
This  moderating  policy,  which  se- 
cured by  tempering  the  exercise  of 
thof<e  rights,  was  that  which  the 
carl  of  Chatham  adopted  in  tiiat 
glorious  war  which  he  conducted 
against  France :  atestimony  of  high 
authority  in  favour  of  that  admini- 
stration is  left  on  record ;  it  is  that 
of  lord  Camden,  who  states,  that, 
the  policy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham 
in  regard  to  neutrals  was  to  act 
with  caution  and  good  temper,  to 
ptij^nt  the  enemy  from  obtaining 
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supplies  of  naval  and  military  stores,  prosecution  of  the  war,  at  the  mom 
but  at  tlie  same  time  to  attend  to  the  ment  when  ministers  were  employe- 
complaints  of  neutrals,  and  give  ing  all  sorts  of  arts  and  intrigues  to 
them  speedy  redress.  enect  its  continuance. 

Still  it  might  be  objected  that  now        But  to  proceed  on  the  point  of 

theirpretensionsappearedinadiffer-  national  honour — It  must  be  vindi* 

ent  view,  and  that  it  was  impossible  cated,  wx  were  told,  against  the  at- 

ministers  should  be  blind  to  the  taCks  of  Denmark  and  Sweden; 

northern  confederacy :  the  question  and  why  not  against  those  of  Prus* 

however  recurs.  Was  this  con ven-  sia?  ^ince   Prussia  was    indispu- 

lion  essentially  hostile  to  us  ?  All  that  tably  a  partner  in  what  was  termed 

we  knew  at  present  was,  that  the  late  hostilities?     The  reason  was,  be- 

treaty  was  founded  on  the  armed  cause  one  was  strong,  afid  the  other 

neutrality  of  1730  :  in  consequence  weak  ;  Prussia  possessed  means  of 

of  the  accession  of  Sweden   and  retaliation,  Denmark  ahd  Sweden 

Denmark  to  that  treaty,  not  only  did  not.    Behold  how  'sacred  was 

had  an  embargo  been  laid  on  their  the  honour  of  the   nation,  when 

vessels,  but  orders  had  been  issued  such  was  the  magnanimous  conduct 

and  carried  into  effect  to  seize  on  of  high-spirited  ministers ! 
the  open  seas  the  vessels  of  those '       But  what  was  our  situation  now^ 

powers:    thus  we  had  committed  compared  to  what  it  was  whea 

acts  of  hostility  against  them.  offers  formerly  were  made  ?   We 

The  ground  of  quarrel  with  had  refused  to  treat  when  supported 
Russia  was  different,  consequently  by  Austria,  when  she  was  not  un« 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  that  exhausted,  and  w-hen  the  new  go* 
the  northern  powers  were  actuated  vernment  of  France  was  str^ggllng 
by  hostile  views;  nay,  the  signature  under  financial  difhculties  and  the 
.ot  conventions  with  belligerents,  discouragement  of  an  unsuccessful 
when  for  other  purposes  than  those  campaign,  when  it  was  desirous  of 
for  which  war  is  carried  on,  it  is  establishing  its  reputation  either  by 
^knowlcdged  affords  no  just  cause  peace  or  victory;  and  now  that 
for  war.  The  administration  of  she  vyas  recovered  in  her  armies^ 
lord  North,though  in  other  respects  recruited  in  her  finances,  and 
unpopular,  was  never  accused  of  strengthened  by  her  alliances,  mi- 
pusillanimity  or  bad  policy,  because  nisters  avowed  that  they  were  ready 
the  discussion  of  these  claims  for  to  treat  whenever  the eoemyevinced 
which  we  contend  was  evaded.  a  favourable  disposition.  Of  the  iiv- 

If  ministers  knew  that  the  confe-  ternal  situation  of  the  country,  Mr. 

deracy  was  to  be  apprehended,  why  Greybrieflyobservedithatthepower 

had  they  refused  Bonaparte's  over-  ofFrance  and  her  confederates  being 

turesrltthey  did  not  know,what  title  at  this  period  so  formidable,  new 

had  they  to  confidence  ?  Had  there  measures  of  internal  defence  would 

been  no  symptoms  of  discontent  in  be  requisite.     Four  years  ago,  on 

the  north  ^   Had  not  the  Swedish  the  alarm  of  hostile  attack,  a  mili* 

convoy  been  seized,  and  complaints  tary  force  was  raised  for  the  public 

been  made  ?  Had  not  .the  Swedish  defence.    Where  was  it  now  ?  It 

government  condemned  the  oflicer  had  been  dissipated  and  destroyed 

to  death  for  not  making  resistance  ?  in  the  disgraceful  expeditions  in 

Every  thin^  therefore  had  indicated  which    ministers   had  embarked.; 

En  accumulating  pressure  in  the  part  had  been  wasted  in  the  fata,! 
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descent  upon  Holland,  part  moiil* 
dered  away  in  th%  holds  of  trans-* 
ports;  and  the  rest,  after  being 
driven  about  from  Portsmouth  to 
BelleisJe,  from  Belleisle  to  Ferrol, 
and  from  Ferrol  to  Cadiz,  last  of 
all  had  perished  in  the  burning 
sands  of  Egypt.  When  we  con- 
sidered in  what  manner  our  means 
had  hitherto  been  squandered,  what 
hope  of  success  could  be  entertain- 
^  by  arming  ministers  with  any 
fresh  forces  ?  Mr.  Grey  concluded 
^vilh  remarking,  that  this  real  view 
of  things  was  calculated  not  to  dis- 
courage^  but  to  rou<;e :  much  might 
he  done  under  a  better  system  of 
policy;  our  resources,  though  di* 
finished,  were  still  great,  and, 
with  economy  and  uprightness  op- 
posed to  profusion  and  corruption, 
might  be  employed  with  effect  to 
^y  purpose  of  n|^i9nal  defence  or 
national  enterprise.  He  ended 
with  moving  an  amendment  similar 
lo  that  in  the  lords. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  still  acted  as 
cliancellor  of  the  exchequer,  said, 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  fall- 
en into  the  same  error  which  con- 
stituted the  great  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  for  the  northern  pow- 
^s ;  namely,  that  every  exception 
from  the  general  law,  by  a  particu- 
lar treaty,  proved  the  law  to  be  as 
it  was  stated  in  that  treaty :  where- 
ai,  the  very  circumstance  of  making 
an  exception  proved  what  the 
law  would  be,  if  no  such  treaty 
was  made  to  alter  it.  With  every 
one  of  the  three  northern  powers 
in  dispute,  independent  of  the  lav^' 
of  nations,  of  our  uniform  practice, 
and  of  the  opinion  of  courts,  we 
had  the  strict  letter  of  engage- 
ments by  which  they  were  bound 
to  US;  and  their  present  conduct 
Was  as  much  a  violation  of  positive 
treaties  with  England  as  of  these 
i^wi,    Jo  the  convention  signed 


* 

between  Great  Britain  and  Russia* 
the  latter  bound  herself,  in  th^ 
commencement  of  the  war,  not 
merely  to  observe  this  principle, 
but  to  use  her  efforts  to  prevent 
neutral  powers  from  protecting  the 
commerce  of  France  on  the  seas,  or 
in  the  ports  of  France.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  distinctly  expressed 
their  readiness  to  agree  in  that  ver jr 
point  which  they  now  were  dis* 
posed  to  contend :  in  the  last  au*> 
tumn,  Denmark,  with  her  fleets 
and  arsenals  at  our  mercy,  entered 
into  a  solemn  pledge  not  again  to 
send  vessels  with  convoy  until  the 
principh' was  settled;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  she  had  engaged  in  a 
new  convention  to  maintain  stipu- 
lations by  force  of  arms  :  was  this 
tvar,  or  was  it  not?  But  it  was 
objected,  tliat  as  we  did  not  know 
"the  precise  terms  of  the  present 
treaty,  we  ought  to  take  no  steps 
till  we  were  fulTy  apprised  of  them. 
It  is  true,  .we  did  not  know  the  pre- 
cise, terms ;  but  if,  on  demanding 
to  know  whether  they  had  made 
engagements  hostile  to  our  inter- 
ests, they  told  us  that  they  had, 
without  specifying  what  excep- 
tions had  been  maae  in  our  fa\'Our, 
we  were  not  bound  to  give  them 
credit  for  these,  or  wait  to  defend 
ourselves  till  we  were  absolutely 
attacked.  Ought  we  to  give  them 
time  to  assemWe  their  forces,  and 
thus  empower  them  to  produce  a 
substitute  for  the  fallen  army  in 
France  ?  The  question  then  was, 
were  we  to  permit  the  navy  of  our 
enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruit- 
ed ;  to  suffer  blockaded  forts  to  be 
furnished  with  warlike  stores  and 
provisions;  and  permit  nf^utral  na- 
tions, by  hoisting  a  f)ag  on  a 
fishing-boat,  to  convey  the  treasures 
of  America  to  the  harbours  of 
Spain,  and  the  naval  stores  of  th« 
Baltic  to  Brest  and  Toulon  fjf  the 
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^<)ihmcfcc  of  Franc*  had  nbl  bceh 
destfoyed,  if  the  *>audulertt  systerti 
<yf  neutrals  htid  rtxit  been  pfe^xiited, 
her  navy  would  htivo  been  now  iti 
Ik  Vfery  different  situation. 

If  we  had  no  other  fi^uidfe  but  thti 
i&cperienee  of  the  pre*;ent  xirav,  it 
"Iras  Sufficient  to  pro\'X5  not  only 
tiie  use,  but  the  necessity,  of  miiif- 
taining  a  principle  so  important  to 
the  powtfr,  nay,  to  the  exislefic6  of 
this  country. 

Inquiries  intt)  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration Woitld  ?50on,  he  heard, 
be  tnade,  and  we  Ahovild  then  hans 
tin  opportunity  6famf)rc  discussion  : 
Jione  of  theni  touched  the  point  bo- 
foffe  the  house! ;  the  amendment,  as  it 
^  it0od,'WottMonly  beembarra^sed  by 
teference  to  these  topics,  which  are 
calculated  to  obstruct  the  procce^!- 
$ngs  on  which  Our' safc*ty  depended. 
The  dispute  betwcfen  Us  and  the 
<E?onfederated  powers  wa<j  of  surfi 
^mportancc  as  to  chim  the  undi- 
vided attention  ^f  the  hoo<;e. 

Dri  Lawretice  thought  the  point 
was  not  so  much,  whetner  the  prac- 
lleeof  belligerent  {jowcrs  to  search 
^^Kitral  vessels  was  foiinded  in 
tight,  as  whether  it- was  consistent 
^ith  sound  policy  to  in5;ist  upon 
the  right  at  this  period :  he"  pro- 
fessed himsdf  decidedly  against 
tninistcrs  on  ihh  occasion,  and 
therefore  voted  for  the  amendment. 
If  it  appeared  necessary,  after  in- 
vestigation, to  act  h6f:tilely  against 
the  northern  powers,  administra- 
tion would  then  Carry  whh  thorn 
tht  support  of  the  country  ;  if  (he 
chaiKXslfor  of  the  exchequer  dis- 
carded this  line  of  policy,  and  pur- 
sued the  ruinou^i  syst6rfi  on  wjiich 
he  had  so  long  acted,  he  would 
fatally  evince,  that  cloqiience  and 
"Wisdom  were  not  alwJlys  united, 
and  that  a  state  was  on  the  decline 
tfhenr  the  former  arrived  to  its 
gj-i^dtest  lieijht.  It  was  the  intcrcjl 


of  the  tnilitarj^  Af*!<pbt  u4iD  hd^ 
wielded  \he  powef  of  France  to 
conciliate  th^  northern  allies;  be 
had  be^n  distorting  his  navigation 
laws  t6  their  accoihmckiation,  and 
had  succeeded  i'n  obtaining  thrir 
fri^dsh ip.  Should  •  this  confede- 
racy be  driven  by  our  ttiinisiert 
to  uTtite  with  hitti,  how  datigerbua 
must  Bonaparte  become  to  Enc- 
land!         ^  "  * 

He  conjured  the  house  'vvell  to 
consider '  whether  war  might  be 
avoided  before  they  recommended 
it ;  to  abanrfoti  their  right,  at  least 
to  relinqui^ih  it  in  this  critical  mb- 
meht,  and  not  cut  with  the  sword 
the  knot  w-hich  united  us  to  oth(»r 
States.  Forbearance  had  been  ih.e 
policy  of  the  magnanimous  Eliza- 
beth, who  tlaimcd  and  exercised 
this  right :  the  matter  could  be  best 
adjusted  by  m^^otiation  ;  force 
could  never  satisfactorily  decide  it.: 
the  northern  powers  had  denicji 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
convention  rccchtly  signer!  at  Pe- 
tersburg contrary  to  existing  trea- 
ties^ With  England.  We  com- 
plained of  the  arrest  of  our  vessels 
oy  RVissl'a,  and  committed  an  act  as 
violent  and  Unjustifiabrc  to  ward's 
Sweden  and  Denmark..  Th« 
daim  df  the  northern  power* 
(which  ^aft  exemption  of  convoys 
'from  search)  was  just;  as  vessels 
of  the  state,  they  were  protected 
from  examinalioii ;  no  precedent, 
political,  historical,  or  judicial,  had 
ever  sanctioned  it:  but  were  it 
otherwise,  would  it  be  prudent,  in 
Our  existing  situation,  \vnen  France 
liad  absorbed  all  the  smaller  states, 
to  drive  Den  mark  and  Sweden 
into  her  arms,  by  urging  these  pre- 
tension*, ahd  when  they  were  not 
di«;posed  to  go  to  war  with  us? 
What  <:oiild  we  gain  bv  it  ?  Some 
petty  iiilands  in  the  ^\^est-Indies, 
Of     Itiarmfactorics    in    the     East, 

scarce 
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HCJUtt  worth  retaining ;  and,  fot  jdincd  Sweden  and  Denmarlt,  *nd 
this  reason,  he  advised  the  house  become  a  leading  friend  to  (he  un- 
not  to  dissipate  the  force  of  the  molested  navi^ition  of  neutral 
joantry,  which  required  concen-  ship*? — ^Why  ?  Because,  after  thai 
tration  against  a  formidable  6ne-  defeat  of  their  navy  by  lord  Nel- 
ffly.  The  objects  of  Bonaparte  had  son,  they  recalled  these  ships  into 
been,  to  weaken  the  power  of  their  port*;,  and  the  policy  of  this 
Austria,  and  to  humble  the  nSival  measure  could  not  be  overlooked, 
ascendency  of  England :  the  one  If  we  wished  to  defeat  it,  ahd  to 
he  had  accomplished,  and  had  a  prevent  the  restoration  of  their 
feir  prospect  of  the  otlier,  if  we  navy  and  their  commerce,  we  must 
madly  plunged  into  a  contest  with  maintain  the  right  of  searching 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  north:  neutral  ships :  if  we  permitted  thd 
with  such  assistance,  what  iatal  free  navigation  demanded,  th« 
consequences  might  not  be  expect-  French  would  j^oon  recruit  their 
Cd  by  even  the  most  sanguine  marine;  we  might  de«;troy  it  again 
admirers  of  our  courage  and  re-  and  again,  they  would  weary  us 
tources !  by  expensed  if  the  northern  pow- 

The  soIicitoT-general  said,  that    ers  were  suffered  to  furnish  them 
we  were    not    in    circumstances    with  stores,  they  could  easily,  year 
in  which  to  pause  would  be  politic    afler  year,  bring  out  fresh  fleets  ; 
Or  praise-worthy :   yet,  whilst  the    and,  should  such  a  system  be  tole- 
inover  of  the  amendment  acknow«    rated,  our  naval  superiority  would 
ledged  we  were  in  a  situation  re-    be  reduced  to  complete  insignifi* 
cjuiringvigour,exertion,  and  prom p-    cance.     By  the  existing  treaties.  It 
titude,  he  had  proposed  doubt,  in-    Would  be  fraud  in  Denmark  and 
quiry,  and  hesitation.    We  had  ex-    Sweden  to  convey  enemies'  goods ; 
ercised  the  right  of  maritime  cap-    the  pfesertt  convention,  which  Den- 
ture from  time  almost  immemorial,    toarlc   h^d    signed,    asserted    this 
and  had  continued  to  exercise  it    right ;    this,   therefore,  was  a  de* 
with  the  utmost  moderation.     Let    feet  ion  from 'treaty,  and  to  all  in- 
(Hir  conduct    be    compared  with     tertts  an  act  of  hostility.     By  con- 
that  of  France:  they  had  confiscated    senting  to  any  modification  of  our 
the  ships  of  their  friends  whenever    rights,  the  next  requisition  would 
they  happened  to  be  loaded  with    be,   that  all   kind  of  property  on 
enemy's  goods;    and  not  merely    board    merchant-ships    should    be 
that,  out  if  the  goods  were  of  Eng-    protected  from -detention,  and  free 
lish  manufacture,   or   if  any   part    from  search,  and  they  would  pro- 
of them  were   so,  the  whole  ship    coed  to  insist  that  we  should  not 
and  cargo  were  condemned  :   yet    take  our  enemies'  gdods,  and  that 
France  raised  all  the  outcry  against    the  intercourse  of  merchants  ought 
England,  whose  pretensions  were    not  to  be  interrupted.  Againstwhom 
a  temperate  use  of  the  general  cus-    then  were  we  to  wage  war  ?  Why, 
torn  of  belligerent  powers,  and  a    against  a  metaphysical  being  called 
material  qualification  of  the  unjust    a   State— as  if  the  state  was  any 
and  extravagant  practices  of  France    thing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  peo^ 
and  Spain.  pie,  and  we  attack  their  property 

But  France  was  now  an  advo-  to  reduce  the  resources  of  that  state 
cate  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  which  derives  all  its  vigour  from 
and|  to  assert  thai  frecdomj  had    them. 

The 
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The  Danes  and  Swedes  were  neu- 
tral whilst  they  remained  at  home ; 
but  When  employed  in  transport- 
ing goods  to  our  enemy,  in  pro- 
moting their  commerce,  an4  contri- 
buting to  'their  interests,  to  affirm 
they  then  were  so,  and  that  we 
were  unjustifiable  in  interrupting 
them,  is  too  absurd  to  need  refuta- 
tion. 

There  being  then  no  doubt  as 
to  the  right,  where  was  the  impro- 
priety of  assuring  his  majesty  we 
would  assist  him  in  maintaming  it  ? 
Distrust  and  despondency  must  ne- 
cessarily be  excited  if  we  despair- 
ed of  the  justice  of  our  claim  and 
the  sufficiency  of  our  means :  nor 
was  it  wise  to  dishearten  that  spi- 
fit  on  which  wc  were  to  rely  for 
effective  assistance.  Did  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  design  to 
cast  down  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  comparison  between  this 
country  and  the  state  of  France  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  commander,  who, 
when  the  battle  was  approaching, 
instead  of  animating  his  army  with 
encouragements,  should  display 
his  eloquence  to  exaggerate  their 
danger,  and  describe;  the  strength 
and  formidable  numbers  of  the 
enemy  ?  Should  wc  not  pronounce 
him  cowardly,  treacherous,  and 
impolit  c  ?  Away  with  those  invi- 
dious distinctions  of  party  when  the 
country  is  in  danger !  When  the 
existence  of  our  primary  interests 
is  threatened,  let  there  be  a  corre- 
spondence in  our  views,  and  we 
might  face  that  host  of  enemies 
wiiich  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  presertted  to  us.  I  fit  be  our 
determination  to  fight  for  our  dear- 
est rights,  let  us  diffuse  no  doubt  of 
our  capacity  for  the  combat:  we 
now  were  called  upon  to  as«:ert  all 
that  was  elevated  in  the  British 
character,  all  that  was  denominated 


public  spirit;  let  us  tlien  avoid 
that  whining  melancholy  which 
could  answer  no  purpose  but  to 
enfeeble,  by  depicting  evils  in  (he 
most  glowing  colours,  without  re- 
presenting any  thing  tending  to 
their  alleviation :  'spite  of  declama- 
tion, the  English  would  not  cla- 
mour for  peace  at  the  price  ofhonour  ; 
they  would  not  submit  to  French 
domination  to  obtain  bread,  or  sell 
their  birth-right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  To  bring  forward  a  mo- 
tion calculated  to  embarrass  thos0 
who  were  to  guide  us  through  our 
difficulties— to  deplore  our  situation 
instead  of  exertmg  ourselves  to 
remedy  it— to  insinuate  that  hope 
was  delusive,  and  vigour  unavailing, 
tvhen  we  were  called  upon  to  act 
with  vigour  and  unanimity— was 
neither  patriotic  nor  magnanimous. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  come 
forward  and  struggle  with  his 
countrymen  for  their  rights,  their 
property,  their  power,  and  their 
existence. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  should  not 
have  troubled  the  house  with  a 
single  observation,  had  not  the 
long  train  of  misrepresentations 
and  artful  arguments  which  he  had 
just  heard  tended  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country  against  his  friend  Mr. 
Grey,  by  imputing  to  him  senti- 
ments he  had  never  uttered.  Was 
it  exciting  despondence,  or  sacri- 
ficing tJie  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
because,  after  being  eight  years 
deceived  by  every  promise,  and 
disappointed  in  every  enterprise, 
we  refused  to  entrust  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  the  country  into 
the  same  hands,  without  making 
some  inquiry  ? 

The  house  had  also  been  callf>d 
to  vote  on  a  most  delicate  and 
implicated  subject,  before  any  docu- 
ments were   produced   to  guide 

their 
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their  decision.  The  middling  and 
tipper  classes  of  the  people  were 
accused  of  indulging  in  idle  lamen- 
tations, and  permission  was  denied 
them  to  ask  why  and  for  what 
further  sacrifices  were  deemed  .ne- 
cessary. If  an  attempt  was  made 
to  show  the  country  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  blindly  persevering  in 
the  contest  in  which  ministers  nad 
involved  it,  the  friendly  endea- 
vour was  called  leaguing  with  the 
fnemtf,  Mr.  Tierney,  proceeding 
to  show  how  miserably  the  war 
<iepartment  had  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  for  whom  that  otHce 
had  been  expressly  created,  re- 
marked, that  nothing  but  disgrace 
had  attended  his  measures;  and,  if 
we  were  to  fight  on,  why  not  per- 
mit us  to  fight  under  better  au- 
spices than  those  of  a  man  who 
lavished  the  treasure  and  blood  of 
the  country  with  the  most  perfect 
apathy  ? 
The  speaker  here  interfered,  re- 


proving  this  language  as  Irregular 

and  unparliamentary* 

Mr.  Tierney  disclaimed  any  per- 
sonal imputation  of  inhumanity  to 
the  honourable  gentleman,  only 
intending,  he  said,  to  point  out  ths[t 
his  official  conduct  respecting  the 
Dutch  expedition  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  indifference  to  the  Iniscry 
it  had  produced ;  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  amendment  to  place 
our  resources  in  hands  more  capa- 
ble of  employing  them,  and  there- 
fore it  had  his  most  decided  support. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought,  that  if 
Bonaparte  had  hired  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  play  the  game  of 
France,  he  could  not  have  had 
better  tools ;  that  if  they  per- 
severed in  sUch  condupt,  their 
allies  would  fall  off,  and  not  only 
fall  off,  but  might  advance  in 
hostile  array  against  them. 
'  The  house  divided ;  for  the 
amendmeht  63— against  it  245-^ 
majority  lb2. 


CHAP.  II. 

*Y(Wy  and  Army  Estimates,  Debates  pn  iJiat  Subject  in  the  House  nf  Com* 
ftons.  The  Budget,  Supply,  IVays  and  Means,  New  Taxes  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Part  of  the  Supply  which  Ireland  was  to  pay* 
Irish  Budget  and  Taxes,  Taxes  abandoned,  and  new  ones  proposed,  by 
Mr,  Addington,  Vote  of  Credit,  Mr,  Grey*s  and  Mr,  Tieniey's  Objec- 
tions  against  the  Augmentation  of  the  Salary  to  the  Chairman  of  tlte  Com* 
miilee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Review  of  the  Supply  for  the  Year,  Sub^ 
sidy  to  Portugfd.  The  same  debated  in  the  Home  of  Lords,  Mr, 
Tierney^s  Resolutions  on  the  Finances,  Mr,  Addingtun's  Counter' 
Resolutions,  India  Papers  moved  for,  Lidia  Budget  stated  by  Mr, 
Dundas, 


DURING  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  even  after  it  was  ge- 
nerally understood  that  the  admini- 
stration was  totally  changed,  the- 
^'Id  ministers  continued  to  transact 
tiie  public  business;    the  budget 


was  consequently  opened,  and  the 
new  taxes  proposed,  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  probably  prepared  for 
the  arrangement  before  his  resig- 
nation; and  as  the  public  wants 
were  urgent,  these  subjects  en- 
gaged 
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g^ged  the  attention  of  parliament  The  number  of  milftia^  both  Bri- 

soon  after  the  openicg  of  the  ses-  tish    and   Irish,    was  78,046;     of 

sion.  fencibles,  both  British  and   Irish, 

On  the  16th  of  February,   the  31,415;  so  that  the  whole  force  ii| 

house  of  commons   resolved  itself  the  empire,' exclusive  of  the  volun- 

into  a  committee   of  supply.     It  tecr  corps,  amounted  to  302,643 

was  proposed,  that  there  should  be  men.     The   expense  of  maintain- 

granted  jbr  the  sea  service  1 35,000  ing  this  force  would  be  I2,p40,889/. 

men,    for  ten  month §,    including  Jn     distinguishing     between     the 

30,000  marines.  ^^xpenses    of  tlie    two    countries, 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  this  it    would    stand  thus;    for  Great 

was  a  very  considerable  increase;  Britain     9,617,033/.    for    Ireland 

that  the  number  of  men  voted  on  a  3,323,856/.      In    comparin«r    the 

former   occasion   did   not   exceed  estimates  of  this  with  those  of  the 

120,000  men.  last   year,    tlie    estimates    of  the 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it  was  very  present    exceeded    last    year    by 

desirable,  under  the   present  cir-  762,459/* ;  but  of  this  sum  no  less 

cumstances,  to  carry  the  strength  than  656,388/.    was    incurii^d    ia 

of  the  country  as  far  as  possible,  consequence  of  an   augmentation 

T)ecause  we   might  have  to  con-  which  had  been  made  in  the  army, 

tend,  for    prirvciples  which   were  by  adding  two  companies  to  each 

essential    to    our     naval    power.'  battalion,  and   by  increasing   the 

There  had  been  already  voted  for  cavalry.       Tlic    real     difference, 

Jthe  service   of  this  year    120,000  therefore,  between  the  estimates  of 

men  ;  and  he  was  sure  the  honour-  this  and  of  the  last  year,  was  not 

able  gentleman,   upon  considera-  more    than    100,000/.      He   then 

lion,  would  not' think  the  present  observed,  that  an   allowance  had 

increase  too  great.  The  other  reso-  been  held  necessary  to  be  granted 

JutionSy  which  ibUawed  of  course,  te  the  troops   m   Ireland,   which 

were  agreed  to  without  any  com-  were  placed  in  a  different  situation 

ment.  ,  from  that  in  which  they  stood  for- 

Mr.  secretary  at  war  then  rose,  mcrly.     He  then  moved,  "  That 

for  the  ptirppse  gf  calling  the  atten-  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 

tion  of  the  committee  to  the  army  that  58,387  men,  &c.  be  employed 

estimates.     The  committee  would  ibr  that  part  of  the  united  kingaoni 

perceive   in  the  estimates  of  the  of  Great  Britain  called  England, 

year  many  things  which  v^^ere  not  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney# 

usually  in  the  estimates  (he  alluded  for  the  service  ot  the  year  1801." 
to  the   statements  respecting  the        This   question   being   put,    Mr. 

urmy  in  Ireland,  whicli  used  to  be  Grey  said,  he  was  very  sorry  that 

separate,  but  which  now,  in  conse-  .he  could  not  agree  with  the,  right 

quence  of  the  union,  formed  a  part  honourable  gentleman:  taking  the 

of  the    general    estimate).      The  increase  at  10,000  men,  it  was  a 

committee,  however,  would  now  very  great  addition  to  what  we  had 

have  before  then),    in   one   short  already.     There  was  good  reason 

view,  an  accoimt  of  all  descriptions  for  the  additional  force  to  the  mili- 

of  troops   in  the   service  of   the  tia  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  an 

whole  empijre.      The  number  of  invasion  ;    but  now  there  was  no 

regular  forces,  cavalry  and  infen-  additional  forca  wanted  for  offen- 

tfy,  amounted    to    193,187    men.  sive  service,  except   against   the 

northern 
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DQrtliem  conreder^Vi    which  he  hopcdi  would  be  littaioed  by  it, 

apprehended  was  not  cqnsideccd  which  was  that. of  locrcasiug  the 

by  ffiiowters  as  alarming. .    He  did  army  :  an  pbject  which  he  reallj* 

no<  kcow  whether  this  force  was  tliought  every  intelligent  man  who 

meant  for  defensive  or.  ofTensive  entertained   good  wishes  lor.  UiQ 

qperations^   for  that  was/  not  ex-  welfare  of  the  country,  looking  at 

plaioed ;   but  if  the  same  gentle-  the  circumstances  by  which  it  wai 

ipen  were  to  cojrjtiniie  in  admiui-  surrounded^  n)ust  havaat  heart. 
itratioQ  .  w^o    had    directed    the        Mr.  £}undas  general  WalpoXe. 

oational  councils  for  some  years,  he  colonel  Gascoyne,    smd  Mr.  Pittf 

tboi^d  kave  no  hesitation  in  sayings  bore  a  share  in  this  ditbatc.     Tte 

thath^hadhad  too  much  experience  resolution  was  carried;    and*  .Ih^ 

of  them  to.thiak.it  prudent  to  allpw  house,  bteing  resumed,  the  report 

them  the.  disposal  of  such  a  i'occQ  was  ccdeied  to  be  received  th<( 

as  that  whicn  was  now  proposed  ;  next  dajr. 

fitfj  if  they  bad  wastea  so  .much        On  ^hal  day  Mr.  Brag^  reportcc{ 

treasure  in  fruitless  and  disgraceful  from  the  committee  ot  the  wKolo 

expeditions^  thev  could  not  by  any  house  asf^)]lows  :  **  Resolved^  th^ 

rational  person  oe  trusted  vvith,  the  135,000  men  be  empioyed  for  th^ 

pow^  of  .doing  it  again^     (n<  a  sea  service  fqr  ten  luuar  months» 

void,  he  sliould  he  readier  at  all  commencing  the  26th  day  of  MacoK 

tigoe^  and  particularly  at  this  time,  I. SOU   including  30^000   marin/^. 

to  assent  ^U>  the  at^gmentatioa  o£  Ke$oivcd,U''Uu  sum  not  exceeding 

the  pi^ilitiA  tb^n  the  regu]^  force^s^  '4*i^7,500L  be  granted  to.  bis  ma« 

if  our  objiE«i;rt  was  de&usive  opera-  jl^^ty  tor  wagqs  wt  the  same^at  tjli9 

tkm,  rate  of  oi\£x  pound  eigl>teen  shil^^ 

.  Tbc  secretary  at  war  said  be  li"^s  per  man  jx'r  month/'  &c* 
WIS  surprised  tp  hear  the  honoura/-        Tiie  Ipousc,  oallws  ISdiof  Febru^ 

(^ie  gentleman  make  sq  great  a  dif*  %ry,  reserved  itself  iiUo  a  committer 

ference  betw4een  the  militia  and  tUe  of  uay ^v and  megns,  when  Mr.  Pjttj^ 

'^4i24r  forces  of  this  country,  and  in  submitting  to  the  coinmittee  thft 

to  prefer  the  militia  to  the -regular  estimate  of  the.  provi^^ions  whi«)^ 

fccce*  af  an  active  body  for  deii'U-  would  be  uecessary  fpr  tlie  service^* 

live  operation s*    This  wasageue^  of  the  present  year,  stated  thet.iA 

t^  iDJlitary  question,  and  he  did  wx>uld  bq  his  duty  to  call  their  atr 

i¥)t  feel   himself  well  quali/ied  to  tejUriou  to  them>  und^  the  arrang)^ 

diHiiss  it.     X^i^  advaiitages  of  tliis  menLs  which  ^'^re  made   at  ik^ 

f^ce  U>  the  country  he  would  not  time  whni  the  union  between  th4i 

staie^  Bor  (lie  consideration  upon  tvko  countries  was  happily  efiectedii 

^'hich  the  hopes  of  its  smxe^  were  and  which^w<$re  to  oe  jointly  de-*^ 

grounded;    the  particulars  of  the  fiayod  by  the  two  countries.     Hm 

Jnode  he  was  not  going  to  detail ;  should,  tFierefore,  in  the  first  place, 

^t  he  understood,   that,    in    the  state  the  charges  for  which  it  was 

raising  of  tliis  additional  force,  it  necessary  to*  provide,  and  then  the 

^'as  inade  the  interest  of  the  officers  manner  in  which  he  should  propose 

to  cause  the  augmentation  to  take  them  to  be  defrayed  ;  and,  in  doing 

place  more  speedily  tlian  it  could  this,  he  should  conform,  as  nearly 

otherwise  be  made :  this,  however,  as  possible,  to  the  usual  mode, 
^'as  to  be  under  certain .  restric-         He  first  stated  the  supply ;  under 

tions|  and  the  general  object^  he  which  head  the  first  thing  to  beno-> 

ticed 
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ticedwas  the  sums  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  nax^y. 
There  had  already  beert  voted  for 
that  service  the  sum  of  15,800,000/. 
which  exceeded  by  2,200,000/.  the 
sum  which  was  last  year  voted  for 
that  service.  The  reasons  for  this 
increase  were  alluded  to  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  seamen  had  been 
considerably  augmented ;  it  having 
beeh  judged  necessary,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  carry 
thitf  part  of  the  force  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  greatest  extent.  For 
the  army,  the  sum  voted  was 
9,617,000/. ;  for  Great  Britain,  the 
sum  voted  la^^t  year  for  this  service 
Vvas  $,500,000/.  This  increase  in 
the  sum  arose  from  an  Augmenta- 
tion which  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary, under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  make  in  the  army. 
There  was  also  a  sum  voted  in  tne 
rastycar,before-hand,of2,500,000/. 
for  the  extraordinaries;  and  the 
same  sum  had  been  estimated  as 
necessary  for  the  present  year. 
This  would  make  the  sum  neces- 
•ary  to  be  provided  for  the  army, 
on'  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
12,117,000/.  The  sum  necessary 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  would 
be  3,795,000/.  making  the  whole 
sum  to  be  defrayed  by  the  united 
kingdom, for  the  army,  15,902,000/. 
The  next  was  the  ordnance :  for 
this  branch  of  the  service,  the 
charge  for  Great  Britain  '  was 
1 .639,000/.  and  for  Ireland  299,000/. 
Inakiiig  together^  for  the  ordnance 


service,  for  the  united  kingdofflr 
the  sum  of  1,938,000/.  The 
next  head  was  that  which  was 
called  miscellaneous  services,  in- 
cluding the  plantatioh  services,  the 
sums  granted  by  the  bounty  of  the 
Country  to  the  French  refugee 
clergy,  and  other  articles.  The 
sums  necessary  for  this  branch  of 
the  service  would  be,  for  Great 
Britain  550,000/.,  and  for  Ireland 
207,000/.,  making  together  the  sum 
of  757 ,000/.  It  had  been  the  usual 
practice  to  grant  a  sum  of  money, 
under  the  tiue  of  a  vote  of  credit, 
for  extraordinary  emergencies  that 
might  occur,  and  whicn  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  estimates 
were  forming.  He  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  occasion  for 
subsidies,  as  the  present  situation  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  he  could  venture 
t6  form  an  opinion  upon  the  sub* 
jcct,  would  not  admit  of  our  doing 
that  which  parliament  had  so  fre- 
quently sanctioned  with  its  appro* 
bation,  and  from  which  this  coun« 
try  had,  during  the  course  of  this 
arduous  contest,  derived  such  sig- 
nal benefit.'  "  These,  sir,''  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  "with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  are  all  that  are  to  be  jointly 
defrayed  by  the  two  countries.** 
The  article  to  which  he  alluded 
was  Irish  permanent  grants,  which 
amounted  to  390,462/. ;  the  whole, 
therefore,  of  the  sum  which  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  service  ofthis  year, 
stood  as^  follows : 
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RECAPITULATIOK  OP  THE  SUPPLIES* 

Nav>-v % £.  15,800,000 

f  England ^'^^^'^^  I  12  117  000) 

Army  \  Ditto,  extraordinaries  •  •  i;,500,000  j  *  ^'^  ^ ' '^"^  (   15,902,000 

(.Ireland 3,785,000^ 

Ord.     jEngfend •' 1,639.000)     ,  o„  ^ort 

nance   )  Ireland 299,000  t     i>^3»^wu 

Miscel- 5  England- ---^ * 550,0001  .    ^^ 

laneousi  Ireland 207,OOoJ        757,000 

Vote  of  C  England 500,000  P      o<^cv)n 

credit    llrefend 300,000  J        »00,0CX) 

Irish  permanent  grants  390,462 

Making  altogether  the  sum  of  ;^. 35, '5 87, 462 


The  reason  why  he  had  stated  the 
charges,  which  were  to  be  borne 
by  the  two  countries  jointly,  under 
separate  heads>  was,  that,  by  the  act 
of  union,  of  those, charges  which 
were  to  be  borne  by  both  countries, 
Ireland  was  to  defray  two-seven- 
teenth$,and  the  other  fifteen-seVen- 
tcenths  were  to  be  borne  by  Eng- 
land.   Of  this  sum,  therefore,  the 
part  to  be  borne  by   Great  Bri- 
tain was    fifleen-seventeenths   of 
33)587,462/.,  which  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  .31,400,702/. ;  and  by 
Ireland,  at  two- seventeenths  of  it, 
♦»  166,760/.  The  permanent  charge 
in  this  country  for  the  civil  list, 
and  other  charges  on  the  consoli- 
dated  fund,    not    relating  to  the 
puhlic  debt,  was  to  be  allotted  in 
its   due    prcportion.      This    sum 
amounted  to  1,170,000/.;  of  course 
the  sum   which   would  fall   upon 
Ireland,  being  two-seventeenths  of 
that  aim,     would     be    137,000/. 
Whatever  else  remained,  with  the 
Exception  of  the^  national  debt  of 
Ireland,  was  to  be  provided  for  by 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  should  there- 
fore proceed  to  state  those  charges 
>vhich  fall   separately  upon  her; 
and  ^ese  were  such  as  arose  from 
causes  existing  before  the  /irst  day 
1801. 


of  January  1.801,  the  day  on  which 
the  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries took  place.     Of  the  defalca- 
tions from  the  public  revenue,  the 
6rst  which  he  should  state  to  the 
committee  was,  tlie  deficiency  of 
the  income  tax,  which  he  last  year 
stated  as  being  likely  to  produce 
7,000,000/.   and  accordingly  took 
credit    for    that    sum.      Though, 
when  he  made  that  estimate,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  very  good 
grounds  for  the  calculation,  yet  he 
did  not  think  he    should  be  jus- 
tified now,  afler  examining  all  the 
returns,  so  far  as  they  could  be  pro- 
cured,   in  taking    its   produce  at 
more  than  6,000,000/.    The  diflfer- 
ence  therefore,  between  that  sum 
and  the  sum  at  which  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  be  a  deficiency  for 
the  year  1800,   which  Was  to  be 
made  good.     The  next  sum  to  be 
made  good  was  the  discount  allow- 
ed upon  the  loan,  and  upon  the  lot- 
tery, which  amounted  to  200,000/. 
The  deficiency  of  the  malt  duties 
for  the  year  1799,  up  to  the  5th 
April  1800,  amounted  to  400,000/. 
Tnere  were  exchequer  bills  issued 
upon  the  credit  of  the  additional 
assessed    taxes  •  of  1798,    of   the 
duties  on  exports  and  imports  iA 

C  1799, 
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1799>  and  of  income  •  duties  of  sums  included  in  the  produce  of 
1799.  A  considerable  part  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which  had 
these  duties  having  not  yet  been  not  been  realised  ;  such  as  the  in- 
paid  in^  it  was  impossible  to  judge  terest'due  from  Grenada,  Sic.  He 
how  much  of  them  might  be  ul-  thought  it  would  be  the  most  pro- 
timatcly  satisfied;  therefore,  he  per  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  which  was  adopted  upon  former 
compare  the  assessment,  deduct-  occasions,  and  to  vote  the  whole 
ing  the  charges  of  management,  of  the  deficrenc)',  which,  under 
with  the  sums  which  had  been  sa-  these  heads,  'would  fall  due  on  the 
tisfied,  and  to  provide  for  the  dc-  5th  of  April  following.  He  should 
ficicncy;  and  for  this  purpose  he  therefore  propose  to  make  an  ef- 
should  propose  to  vote  a  sum  of  fectual  provision  for  it,  by  voting 
1,350,000/.  The  next  deficiency  the  sum  of  3,000,000/.  for  the  pay- 
for  which  he  had  to  provide,  and  ment  of  these  exchequer  bills.  It 
the  most  material  one  in  point  of  would  also  be  necessary  to  provide 
amount,  vyas  the  deficiency  in  the  a  sum  of  460,000/.  for  the  interest 
estimate  of  the  growing  produce  of  the  exchequer  hills, 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  voted  for  He  then  stated  the  charges  which 
tlie  service  of  last  year.  In  ad-  belonged  exclusively  to  England^ 
dition  to  this,  there  were  certain  that  is. 

To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  income?  ,  q^q  qqq 

tax  for  the  last  year • -J  '^       * 

Discount  upon  the  loan  and  lottery 200,000 

Deficiency  of  malt  duties  of  1 799  •  - *  400,000 

To  pay  off  exchequer  bills  issued  oh  the  credit^ 

of  the  assessed  taxes  of  1798,  the  imports  f  ,  « tQ  qqq 

and   exports,    and  the  income   duties   off  '       ' 

1799 3 

Interest  of  the  exchequer  bills  •  • •  •  460,000 

For  the  sinking  fiind 200,000 

To  pay  off  exchequer  bill;?  issued  on  the  con- 7  «  a/v^  nrU\ 

solidated  fund J  3,000,00(1 

Making  altogether  the  sum  of        £,  6,6 10,000 

The  whole  charge  of  the  two  next  submit  to  the  committee  the 
countries  for  the  service  of  the  yeir,  wars  and  means, 
then,  would  amount  to  42, 197 ,000/.  The  first  article  he  had  to  state 
which  would  be  divided  between  was  the  substitute  for  the  land-tax,  or 
the  two  countries    thus  :   •  Great  those  on  sugar,  malt,  and  tobacco^ 
Britain  for  its  fifteen-seventeenths  which  he  should  estimate  at  the  usual 
of^he  joint  expence,  -and   those  sum  of  2,750,000/,     The  next  was 
charges  which  belonged  separately  the  lottery,  which  he  estimated  at 
to  her,  would  have  to  defray  in  300,000/.     The  next  was  the  duty- 
round  numbers  37,870,000/. ;  and  upon  income,  which  he  had  esti- 
the  charges  falling  upon  Ireland  mated  at  6,000,000/.  From  this,  aft* 
would  be  4, 324,000/.  Having  stated  er  deducting    the  amount  of  the 
the  supplies  of  the  year^  he  should  interest  of  loans  diarged  thereon, 
'  which 
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%hich  imounted  to  the   sum   of  but  as  ctrcuiqttances  no  longer  re* 
lj74O,00O/.,  there  would  remain  a  quired  that  remission  to  be  conti* 
turn  of  4,260,000/.  appHcahle  ta  nued,  there  would  be  duties  coming 
the  serrice  of  the  year.  ■  The  next  to  the  public  on  West  India  good$ 
was  the  duties  upon  exports  and  bonded^  which  duties  would  amount 
imports,  which  were  estimated  at  to  338,000/.    The  deficiency  upon 
I>25Cf,00O/.      The  next  was   the  the  article  of  beer  had  been  above 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  400,000/. ;  but  upon  every  inquiry 
^m  the  5th  of  April  1801  to  the  he  could  make,  he  had  no  reason  to 
Mhof  April  1802,  which  after  do-  think  that  the  quantity  consumed 
ducting  the  charges  of  the  civil  list,  this  year  would  be  less  than  the 
and  some  other  charges  not  relating  average  quantity  of  former  years, 
to  the  public  debt,  would  leave  a  Great  facility  had  been  given  to 
•um  applicable  to  the   ways  and  the  brewers  by  permitting  them  to 
means  of  3,300,000/.     In  order  to  use  sugar,  and  therefore  bethought 
wplain  to  the  committee  how  this  the  produce  would  be  as  much  as 
wm  arose,  he  would  shortly  state  in  former  years.      On  malt    and 
that  the  estimated  income  of  the  spirits    the  deficiency   had    been 
year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1802  very  great;  hew^ouldonlv  state  their 
""as  22,044.,500/.,  and  that  the  per-  produce  at  500,000/.     'fhese  sums 
mancnt  charge  was  20,144.500/.,  made  together  the  sumof  3,238,000/. 
consequently  leaving  a  surplus  of  From  this  there  was  to  be  deducted 
l,900,tXX)/.     The  taxes  of  the  la^t  2,K9 1,000/.  for  the  grant  remain- 
year,  from  the  short  time  they  had  ing  unsatisfied,    as    per  estimate 
hern  in  operation,  could  not  be  for  one  quarter  to  the  5th  of  April 
Kfoposed    to  have  reached   their  1 801,  which  would Icave347 ,000/,, 
full  amount.     They  were  estimated  in     round     numbers    3,300,000/. 
tt3dO,000/.  for  the  three  first  quar-  To  this  was  to  be  added  300,000/. 
*ers;  they  were  likely  to  produce  applicable  to  the   public  service, 
jess  than  the  estimated  amoui}t,  but  The  next  article  of  the  ways  and 
*n  point  of  fact,  280,100/.  had  been  means  was,  the  money  which  was 
received,  and  he  did  not  think  he  granted  last  year  for  subsidies,  and 
expected  too  much  when  he  calcu-  which  was  not  issued.    It  amounted 
lated  the  remaining  sum  to  be  re-  to    500,000/.      The    next    article 
eeived,atl00,000r  The  committee  was  the  surplus' of  grants  for' 1800, 
*ouldrccollect,that, in  consequence  amounting  to  60,000/.     He  should 
ofaglut  in  the  marketof  West  India  for  the  sake  of  clearness  recapitu* 
ctimmodities,  there  was  a  remis-  late  the 
Bon  of  duties  granted  for  a  time ; 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  /. 

Sugar,  malt,  and  tobacco •  2,750,000 

Lottery 300,000 

Income  duty,  deducting  the  interest  with  which")  .  ^^    ^^ 

it  stands  charged J  ^'^^^'^^^ 

Duty  upon  exports  and  imports •  •  •  •  •  1 ,250,000 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  round  numbers  •  •  3,300,000 

To  be  provided  for  by  Ireland ; •  •  4,324,000 

Sum  not  issued  for  subsidies  •  • • 500,000 

Surplus  of  grants  •'• 60,000 

£.  16,744,000 
C  2  There 
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TherewduWtlienrttnamasumof  stated,  the  committee  wouH,  h€ 
25,500,000/.  to  be  raised  by  way  of  hoped,  not  tliink  it  improper  to  lay 
loan.  There  was  actually  a  rivalship  on  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  upon 
between  two  great  parties,  whicn  all  teas  which  were  above  2$.  6d. 
should  take  the  loan.  Estimating  the  per  lb.  9,nd  this  additional  duty 
stocks  above  the  market  price,  they  would,  he  estimated,  produce 
had  taken  it  without   premium  or    300,000/. 

bonus,  except  the  discount  upon        The  next  article  he  meant  to  pro- 
prompt     payment.       The    terms     pose    was  to  double  the  duty  at 
.upon  which  the  loan  was    made    present  paid  on  all  descriptions  of 
were,   125   consols  for  every  1 00/.     paper;  except  paper  used  for  hang- 
and  50/.  \5s,  reduced.     Tne  dis-    ings,  those  used  in  the  export  trade, 
count  to  those  who  might  be  in  a    glazed  paper,  and  the  like.    .He 
situation    to    make   prompt  pay-    meant  to  allow  a  discount  on  tlie 
ment  was  3/.  12*. :  therefore,  upon     paper  used  in  news-papers,  which 
the  whole,  they  had  taken  it  at  a    were  become  extremely  {interesting 
profit  of  not  above  two  per  cent,     to  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions* 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  dif-    He  estimated  this  duty  on  paper  at 
ficul ties  could  not  be  disguised,  and     the  sum  of  132,000/.     The  next  ■ 
when  resources  ought  not  to  be  for-    duty  he  meant  to  propose  was  an 
gotten,  he  had  a  right  to  congratu-    addition  of  Q^d.  per  yard  ^on  all 
late  the  committee  and  the  country,     printed  cottons   paying   3fd.    per 
He  next  proposed  to  provide  per-    yard  at  present,  allowing  draw- 
manent  taxes  for  Ihe  whole  of  the    oacks  on  whatever  was  exported 
loan.  to  foreign  ports :  this  tax  he  csti« 

He  hoped  that  the  new  taxes    mated  at  tl)e    sum    of  154/>00/, 
which  he   should    lay    upon    the    The  next  article  came  under  the 
country  would  not  be  found  likely     head  of  Customs, 
to  interfere  with  the  pubhc  pro-        To  the  article  of  sugar  he  pro- 
sperity, nor  to  bear  hard  upon  the    posed  to  add    U,  \0d.  per  cwt. } 
tower  classes   of  the  community,    and  also  that  the  conv9y  duty  should 
whose  interests  were  always  guard-    be  made  perpetual,  and  the  tem- 
ed  with  a  tender  concern  by  the    porary   one  cease:   he  estimated 
house,  and  never  more  than  at  the    tliis  to  produce  166,000/. 
present    period.       The    addition  -    To  timber  he  proposed  to  add 
"which  he  proposed  to  make  to  the    one-third  of  the  present  duty,  which 
articles  coming  under  the  Excise,    he  thoucht  would  yield  95,000/,    It 
ivould,    he    thought,    amount    to    would  De  an  increase  of  about  4 
586,000/.      The   first  article  was     per  cent,  upon   the  price  of  the 
that  of  tea.    He  should  propose  to    article.       The  next   article   was 
lay  the  tax  upon  teas  of  a  higher    pepper,  the  whole  exportation  of 
sort,  Wiiicli  were  really  articles  of    which  was,  in  fact,  in  tlie  hands  of 
luxury,  and  that  the  price  of  that    the  country  :  he  proposed  that  upon 
kind  of  tea  which  was  used  by  the    this  article  there  should  be  imposed 
lower  orders   of   the    community    <m  the  home  consumption  3a.  per 
should   not  be  increased.     If  the    lb.   and  upon    all    exported  6rf. ; 
committee  should  agree  with  him,     which  he  expected  would  produce 
even  afler  the  imposition   of  this     104,000/.^  Besides  this  he  meant 
tax  every  cottager  and  person  of    to  lay  a  moderate  duty  upon  rs^isins, 
inferior  order  would    have   their    which  would  amount  to  10,000/., 
tea  cheaper  than  they  had  twenty    and  upon   lead,     which    be  esti- 
years  ago.      After  what  he   liad    mated  at  1 2^000/* 

jie 
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He  next  proposed  a  tax  upon  pleasure  horses.^        £, 
Where  only  one  was  keptj  there  should  be  im-  f 
posed  a  duy  of  1 0*.  which  he  expected  would  V   136^000 
produce  63,000/.   On  all  above  one,  20i,  which  I 
would  produce  7  3,0(X)/.  '  j 

On  each  horse  kept  for  husbandry,  he  would  pro-  ) 
pose  the  sum  of  \s.  whicli  he  thought  would  >    170,000 
jield- ) 

Total  306,000 

"Dpon  all  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  he  meant  to  im-^ 
pose  an  increase  of  half  the  existing  duty ;  the  same  f    „^    ^>^ 
on  policies  of  insurance;  and  on  all  deeds  of  con-  f  ' 

veyance,  &c.  Zd.  per  skin,— amounting  in  all  to  3 

The  last  tax  was  an  additional  postage  on  all  letters,  1     . 
and  the  doubling  of  the  rate  oi  the  penny-post—  >    150,000 
amounting  in  alJHo  J  ■ 

He  would  ndw  recapitulate  the  new  taxes. 

Paper 132,000 

T^ 300,000 

Printed  cottons 154,000 

Sugar • 166,000 

Pepper 119.000 

Timber 95,000 

Raisins 10,000 

Lead 12,000 

Horses 306,000 

Stamps • - V  350,000 

Post-office. -•  150,000 


Which  would  make  a  total  of    ^f  .1,794.,000 

And  the  sum  to  be  rai  sed  as  interest  whole  amount  of  the  income  lax  to 
•fthc  loan  was  1,785,000/,  or  there-  be  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
abouts.    He  did  hope,  considering  pectations,  there  was  one  circum- 
How  the  country  at  large  received  stance  which  rendered  it  unneces- 
t^e  idea  of  the  tax  upon  ixicome,  sary  to  mortgage  it  to  the  extent  of 
thai  it  would  have  produced   ten  the  original  proposal,  to  produce 
millions.    But  the  committee  must  the  reduction  ot  the  debt,  which 
consider  that  this  was  adopted  as  was  then  expected  as  the  opera- 
a  war  tax  in  the  first  instance,  and  tion  of  this  tax;    that    operation 
one  that  was  within  a  moderate  was,  that  the  public  debt   should 
time  to  jepay  the  excess  of  debt  never  be  more  than  it  was  at  the 
which   had    been   contracted,   or  periodof  1798.    "  Now,  sir,"  con- 
debt  that   went  beyond  a  given  tinued  Mr.  Pitt,    "  since  that  time 
Amount.     For  this  reason  he  would  there  has  been  discharged,  of  the 
not  prolong  the  period  for  which  capital  of  the  debt,  eighteen  mil- 
that  tax  was  at  present  mortgaged,  lions  by  the  redemption  of  the  land 
I^  us  suppose^  for  example^  the  tax ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 

C3  ts^ 
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to  be  nccessarv  for  us  to  keep  the  real  value  U)  thirty-two  millions, 
debt  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  year  and  the  exports  of  foreign  articles 
1798,  at  ail  events  and  under  all  were  stated  at  seventeen  millions ; 
pressure,  especially  when  we  con-  both  much  larger  than  the  amount 
sider  the  operation  of  the  sinking  of  any  preceding  year.  An^  if 
fund ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  compared  with  any  year  of  peace^ 
wise  to  mortgage  the  income  tax  with  any  other  year  in  which  the 
beyond  its  original  period."  prosperity  of  the  country  was  con- 
Mr.  Pitt  next  adverted  to  the  spicuous,  this  year  would  present 
price  of  the  loan.  He  had  borrowed  a  spectacle  that  would,  to  any  but 
on  cheaper  terms  than  he  Could  those  who  were  intimately  ac- 
havc  obtained  if  he  had  proceeded  quainted  with  the  affairs  of  nations 
on  any  other  system-  Tne  present  in  a  political  sense,  appear  asto- 
condition  of  the  debt  he  stated  to  nishing,inexplicable«  and  paradoxic 
be  as  follows^  viz.  There  would  now  cal.      . 

remain  an  addition  of  twenty  mil-  He  then  moved  his  resolutions^ 

lions  to  its  capital,  beyond  what  which  were  carried  in  tlie  affirma* 

it  was  in  the  year  1798 ;  nine  mil-  tive, 

lions  were  paid  off  in  the  present  Mr.Braggeon  thel9thof  Febni- 

year  by  the  operation  of  the  sink-  ary  brought  up  the.  report  of  the 

ing   fund,    old    and    new :    from  committee  of   ways    and  means, 

eighteen  to  twenty  millions  were  The  resolutions  were  read  a  first 

reduced  by  the  reclemption  of  the  time;  and  upon  the  question  that 

land  tax;  so  that  there  would  re-  they  should  be  read  a  second  time^ 

main  of  course  about  twenty  mil-  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  wished 

lions  on  the  present  year,  which,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  for 

added  to  the  fifty -six  millions  for  a  few  moments  to  the  subject  under 

which  the  income  tax  was  pledged,  consideration.     He  saw  some  rea- 

would  amount  to  seventy-six  mil-  sons  why  they  should  not  quite 

lions;  which,  on  the  calculation  of  agree  with  the  honourable  gentle- 

the  last  year,  and  allowing  for  the  man   who  last  night  opened  the 

operationofthesinking  fund,  would  subject,  and  who  seemed  to  think 

not  require  more  than  six  years  for  the  resources  of  the  country  so 

the  application  of  the  income  tax,  abundant    and    prosperous*      He 

although  it  was  calculated  as  mort-  would   recommend  to  gentlepaei^ 

^aged  for  seven  years,  who  represented  large  and  popu- 

Mr.  Pitt  then  stated  the  aniount  lous  districts,  to  advert  to  the  situ- 

of  the  permanent  taxes,  which  ex-  ation  of  those  districts,  and  particu- 

teoded,  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  larly  toth^  state  of  the  poor  rates.  , 

that  pf  January  1800.    He  next  al-  He  was  persuaded  that  unless 

luded    tP  the  system   long  since  some  relief  was  ^iven  to  the  poorer 

adopted  for  the  discharge  of  that  and  manufacturing  classes  of  so- 

debt.  Acijprdingtothecngagcmcnt  cicty,  and  some  of  the  taxes  that 

entered  into  in  tiie  year  1786,  we  weighed  them  down  taken  off,  they 

had  paid  off  no  less  a  sum  than  would  be  unable  to  discharge  them, 

52,000,000/.  of  the  capital,     The  The  conseouence  then  would  be,, 

total  amount  of  our  sinking  fun4  that  the  landed  interest  would  most 

Was  now  5,oqp,pOO/.     The  exports  materially  suffer.     That  unless  tlie 

pf  British  manufaclures  had' risen  country  had  peace,  and  the  bless- 

Jo  twenty-four  millions,   as   taken  ings  attendant  upon  it,  they  might 

£rpi»  the  custoii)^,  but  waoupted  in  go  on  Voting  supplies,  but  would 
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not  find  the  people  able  to  pay  Ihcm. 
He  was  certain  that  theoperation'of 
the  bill  for  manninor  the  navy,  and 
the  bill  for  raising  the  provisional 
cavalry,  augmented  the  poor's  rates. 
He  izw  that  >ome  of  the  taxes 
now  proposed  aflected  the  lower 
orders^  and  <(ome  the  farmers ;  for 
instance,  the  tax  on  horses  used  in 
husbandry.   Now,  when  corn  was 
^  such  an  extravagant  price,  he 
thought  it  imprudent  that  any  ad- 
ditional tax  should  be  laid  on  agri- 
culture.    Mr.  Taylor    then  pro* 
duced  several  documents  relative 
to  the  average  poor's  rates  in  the 
west-f  iding  of  York*    It  appeared 
that,  in  the  township  of^  West- 
Ardley,    tlie    poor's  rates   in    the 
year  1790    were   176/.;    and    in 
the  year  1800  they  amounted  to 
465/.    In  the  parish  of  Mersin,  in 
the  same  part  of  the  county^  the 
poor's  rates  were  in  179 1  only  27 1/. 
and  in  1800  they  were  101 4/.;  and 
at  Stanley  and  Rental,  the  rates  ia 
1791  were  457/.  in   1800,  2108/. 
Having  stated  a  variety  of  infitances, 
in  which  the  progressive  increase 
H^as  in  the  same   proportion,  he 
*ould  leave  gentlemen  to  say,  if 
the  war  wa^  carried  on,  how  long 
the    manufacturing    part    of  the 
country  could  sustain  these  and  the 
other  burdens  laid  upon  them.     In 
the  west*riding  of  York  the  inha* 
hitants  subsisted  by  the  sale  of  their 
Bianufactures  on  the  continent;  but 
the  ports  of  Russia,  where  their 
trade  was  principally  carried  on, 
'  had  been  shut  against  them. 

Sfr  John  Pamell  said,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  IreJatid  wa«  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  supplier  voted  by  Great  Britain 
Was  framed  upon  principles  in  the 
highest  degree  candid  and  fair, 
iuunuch  as  it  exempted  Ireland 


from  paying  towards  any  additional 
supply  of  the  prececling  year. 
There  was  no  cctimatc  of  services 
under  that  particular  head,  which, 
in  Ireland,  had  used  to  fjall  within 
the  description  of  Miscellaneoui 
services.  However,  as  the  subject 
would  come  on  again,  and  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
himself  more  fully  upon  it,  he  should 
decline  saying  any  thing  farther  on 
this  particular  topic.  He  stated 
that  the  expences  of  Ireland  last 
year  were  considerably  more  than 
4,300,000/.  they  amounted  to  a  sura, 
which  was  equal  to  5,600,000/. ;» 
conseauently  England  had  incur- 
red, all  the  difierence  between 
4,300,000/.  and  5,600,000/.  He 
mentioned  this,  to  show  that  this 
country  was  as  much  interested  in 
any  thing  that  respected  Ireland,  as 
in  its  own  actual  expcditure. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  to  sir  John  Par- 
nell  stated,  th&t  he  had  not  entered 
in  the  course  of  his  observiition» 
last  night  so  fully  iuio  the  Irish 
estimates  as  he  should.  The  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  considered 
Ireland  as  having  to  furnish 
4,300,000/. ;  and  concluded  that,  as 
the  expences  of  that  country  for 
the  last  year  amounted  to  a  mucli 
larger  sum,  the  difference  was  to 
fall  upon  Great  Britain.  He  had 
stated  that  it  would  be  neces^ 
sary  for  Ireland  to  borrow  about 
2,500,000/.;  that  the  aggregate 
charge  amounted  to  4,300,000/.  ; 
and  the  separate  charge,  which  this 
country  was  not  bound  to  pay, 
to  a  sum  somewhat  exceeding 
2,000,000/.,  this  sum  was  wholly 
independent  ofthe  ways  and  means. 
After  a  few  observations  from  lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
Mr.  Jolliffe,  the  resolutions  wore 
read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to 
without  ally  division, 
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Mr.   Bragge,   on  the    10th    of 
March,   appeared  at   the  bar    to 
bring  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  additional  tea  duty 
bill.     Sir  C.  Bunbury  said,  that  the 
additional   tea  duty   would  affect 
the  lower   classes  of  the  people, 
upon  whom    no  farther   burdens 
ojght  to  be  laid.     It  imposed  an 
additional  duty  of  10  percent,  upon 
all   teas  above  2s.  6d,  a  pound. 
Teas  of  this  description  were  in 
very  general   use  with. the  lower 
classes;   and  therefore  this  addi- 
tional tax  would  obliee  them  to 
giwe  up  their  wonted  indulgence, 
^nd  deprive  them  of  their  enjoy- 
ments.    His  wish  was^  that  this 
additional   duty  should  not  attach 
upon   any    teas   under  3«.  6d,   sl 
pound,  and  that  tlie  bringing  up  of 
the  report  might  be  deferred  till 
the  chancellor   of  the  exchequer 
should  be  present.     Mr.  Rose  ob- 
served, that  the  price  of  the  low 
teas  at  tlie  East-India  company's 
sale   was    Is.  Sd.  a  pound,    and 
that  the  price  of  oongo  was  about 
3s,    The  mixture  of  the  latter  with 
the  bohea  was  about  one-third  of 
a  pound  of  congo  with  one  pound 
Qt  bohea.  This  additional  duty  then 
would  only  be  about  one  penny  a 
pound  on  such  teas.     The  report 
was  then   agreed  to.     The  same 
day'  a  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  additional  horse-duty 
bill,  exempting  farmers  not  rent- 
ing more  than  20/.  a  year  from  the 
additional   duty,    was   read.     Co- 
lonel Porter  said,   that  the  small 
farmers  in  Wales  were  obliged  to 
use  more  horses  upon  their  farms 
than  in  England.     With  a  view  of 
proposing  an  amendment,  he  would 
now  move  that  the  clause  should 
be  re-committed,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  clause  of  exeiDp* 


tion  in  favour  of  those  fafmers  whq^. 
do  not  rent  above  35/.  a  year  in 
Wales,  and  50/.  a  year  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Rose  said,  by  such  an 
amendment  the  revenue  would  suf« 
fer  a  great  loss.  Mr.  Rose  how- 
ever on  the  16th  of  March  brought 
up  a  clause  to  exempt  farmers  hav<- 
ing  only  two  horses,  and  who  did 
not  pay  more  rent  than  30/.  a  year, 
which  was  read  and  agreed  to.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  exempting 
hackney-coach  horses  from  the  duty 
was  adopted,and  the  bil I  was  passed. 
The  newspaper  duty  bill  was  read 
a  third  time.  The  paper  and  tea 
duties  bill  were,  afler  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  sir  Charles 
Bunbury  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  (whor 
wished  the  exemption  from  tlie 
new  duty  upon  tea  to  extend  to 
teas  of  Ss.  per  lb.),  read  a  third 
time»  passed,  and  ordered  to  be. 
carriea  to  th^  lords. 

The  house  on  the  12th  of  March 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  stamp  duties  bill,  Mr. 
Sheridan  insisted  that,  if  a  higher 
discount  was  not  aHowed,  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  would  suf- 
fer considerably.  Oa  the  Monday 
following  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  to  this  effect  was  put, 
and  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  3()th  of  March,  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply  for  Ireland,  Mr. 
Corrysaid,  the  resolutions  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  were  those  which 
were  annually  voted  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  contained  nothing 
new.  He  should  reserve  tlie  ob- 
servations he  had  to  make  until  he 
stated  the  ways  and  means.  He 
then  moved.  That  there  be  granted 
to  his  majesty^ 


For 
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For  the  protestant  charter  sftiools,  a  sura  not  1   jg  731  ii\^  moMT. 

exceeding  1 8,21 3/.  4#.  \d.  being  ....•-  J       ' 

Foundling  hospital  •. • 13,846 

Marine  society    •••• •••'      1  j84fi 

Hibernian  society  for  soldiers  children-  •  •  •  •  •     3,655 

Westmorland  Lock  hospital 6, 1 83 

Roman  catholic  seminary • 7,384 

Society  for  discountenancing  vice 276 

Female  orphan   house 461 

House  of  industry 15,594 

Pratique  Dublin  port .....•....••••        966 

Apprehending  offenders 2,307 

Criminal  prosecutions    23,076 

Civic  buildings  •-..••• • 29,53ft  • 

Printing  the  statutes  of  Ireland •  •     3,477 

Printing  the  Gazette • 6,485 

Treasury  incidents ••     1  «846 

For  working  the  Wicklow  gold  mines 92$ 

For  the  battle-axe  guards 683 

For  heralds'  new  clothing     1  »002 

Officer  for  records •  •  •     5,53ft 

For  s4C^i(Miary,   &c.  for  Dublin  castle  ^"^Ijgi^g 

public  offices • i 

To  the  accountant-general 313 

To  deputy  accountant-general ••••         221 

To  the  paymaster  of  corn  bounties    ........         733 

To  the  examiner  of  corn  bounties 1 84 

Tiitheinspector-generalofimportsand  exports         1 S4 

To  the  first  clerk  to  ditto 129 

To  the  examinator  of  excise-  •  •  • 1  ^9 

The  linen  bounties  - 19^938 

First  fruits ••• •••       4,615 

Dublin  society 5,076 

Paving 9,230 

Widening  streets • 4, 153 

Irish  Treasury  bills 522,200 

These  resolutions  Were  agreed  to. 
The  next  diay,  the  house  in  a  com-  charges ;  the  first  of  which  was  the 
nittee  of  ways  and  means  for  Ire-  interest  of  the  national  debt,  which 
land,  Mr.  Corry  said,  that  owing  to  fornied  the  great  article  of  the  se- 
some  circumstances  subsisting  an-  parate  charge  upon  Ireland,  as  the 
tecedent  to  the  union,  it  became  military  ex  pence  formed  almost  the 
necessary  for  a  short  time  to  admi-  whole  of  her  joint  charge.  With 
Ulster  the  finances  of  the  two  coun-  respect  to  the  debt  of  Ireland,  it 
tries  in  a  separate  manner,  and  not  would  appear  to  ears  accustomed 
in  that  perfect  unity  which  was  to  the  millions  of  this  country,  to 
the  object  of  the  great  measure  to  amount  only  to  a  small  sum ;  it 
which  he  had  alluded.  He  would  was  at  present  no  more  than 
now  proceed  to  state  the  separate    36,000,000/.     The  proportion  of 
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the  debt  of  Ireland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  was^  to  the 
debt  at  present,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  fourteen :  her  debt  at  that 
period  was  to  that  of  England  as 
one  to  one  hundred ;  hut  now  the 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  Ireland 
was  to  that  of  England  as  one  to 
ten.     The  interest  upon  this  debt 
•mounted  to   a  larger  sum    than 
those  who  were  only  accustomed 
to  three  per  cents,  \yould  at  first 
suppose;  it  amounted  to  1,696,000/. 
Jn  this  statement  he  did  not  include 
the  taxes  which  it  would  be  nec^s^ 
sary  to  lay  on  in  consequence  of  the. 
loan  for  the  service  ol'^he  present 
year.     Of  this  debt   Ireland   had 
l>een  under  the  necessity  of  bor-. 
rowing  so  large  a  sum  in  England, 
that  the  interest  which  she  p^iid  to 
this   country  amounted  to  nearly 
one  million.     The  sinking  fund  of 
Ireland,  which  was  incUided  in  the 
sum  he  had  before  mentioned  of 
1,696,000/.,  was  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  this  coun- 
try.    The  original  sinking  fund  of 
Ireland  was  adopted  in  Ireland  unt 
dcr  tlie  patronage  of  a  right  honour-  . 
able  friend    oi   his,    and  it  then 
amounted  to  no  more  than  iOO,000/. 
It  bore  a  proportion  to  the  debt  of 
that  country  of  one  .to  .seventy, 
whereas  the  sinking  fund  of  £ng-r 
land,  at  its  establish ment,  bore  a 
proportion   to    the    debt    of   one 
to  230.     Si|ice   the  establishment 
of  the  sinking   fund   in    Ireland, 
it  had  paid    off  about  a  million 
of  the  debt,  and  it  now  amounted 
to    400,000/.    a  year.     The  next 
article  of  the  separate  charge  of 
Ireland  was  the  sum  of  622,000/. 
for     the    compensation    for    bo- 
roughs, which  was  all  tliat  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  raise  in  one 
year.  The  next  item  was  100,000/. 
for  the   improvcti^ent  of  tlie  in- 


lahd  Navigation.  These  sums  ity- 
gether  made  something  more  than 
2,400,000/.  which  formed  the  se- 
parate charge  that  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  Ireland.  The  other 
part  of  the  joint  charge,  which  was 
for  civil  purposes,  amounted  to 
above  600,000/.  making  together 
something  more  than  4,700,000/. 
exclusive  of  300,000/.  for  the  vote 
of  credit.  This,  added  to  the  sum 
which  he  had  stated  as  necessary 
for  the  separate  charge  of  Ireland, 
would  make  the  supplies  necessary 
for  that  country  above  7,100,000/. 

He  would  now  state  the  ways 
and  mesM  by  \yhich  he  proposed 
to  cover  this  charge.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  act  of  union,  the 
joint  charges  between  the  two 
countries  commenced  from  the  1st 
of  January  1801,  and  consequently 
the  supplies  ixom  tliat  period  to  the 
23  th  of  March  piust  be  thrown 
into  the  joint  estimate.  The  amount 
of  the  balances  in  Uie  treasury  of 
Ireland  on  the  1st  of  January  1801, 
amounted  to  1,697,000/.  besides 
800,000/.  the  balance  of  the  loans. 
The  income  arising  from  the 
portrduties  amounted  to  about 
2,500,000/.  from  .  stamps,  about 
150,0001.  from  the  post-office,  only 
about  20,000/. 

In  estimating  the  revenues  of 
the  current  year,  he  should  form 
his  calculation  upon  three  quarters 
of  the  year  up  to  Christmas  last; 
they  amounted  then  to  1,800,000U 
consequently  he  should  take  their 
whole  produce  at  2,400,000/.  It 
had  been  usual,  in  Ireland,  {o  hav« 
one  or  two  lotteries  in  the  cpvirsQ 
of  the  year ;  he  would  propose  one 
for  the  present  year,  the  produce 
of  which  he  should  take  at  150,000/. 
The  sums  applicable  to  the  service 
of  the  present  year  \vould  (hen  be 
5,247,000/.         '  "      . 
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Balance  in  the  treasury   1,697,000 

Balance  of  the  two  loans    800,000 

Estimated  revenue  2,COO,000 

Lottery 150.000 

Making  altogether ^f  .5,247 ,000 

From  this  sum  there  was  to  be  a  deduction  of  230,000/.  for  tlie  loy- 
alists, in  order  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  houses,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  sum  of  70,000/.  to  be  deducted,  paid  by  Ireland  to  her 
forces  in  the  garrisons  of  Great  Britain,,  which  would  leave  the 
sum  remaining  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  4,947,000/.  The 
ways  and  means  being  tiierefore  unequal  to  the  supply  of  the  year, 
it  became  necessary  to  borrow  the  sum  of  2,500,000/. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  state  the  new  taxes  of  Ireland,  wMck 
be  would  estimate  at  263,000/. 


The  new  taxes  were,  1st.  on  sugar,'  at  the  rate  of  7       ^a  ooq 
2$,  per  cwt.   which  he  estimated >'  at   • 3  ' 

} 


^dIy,On  lea,  abolishing  the  old  duties,  and  laying 
on  all  teas  above  2s.  6d,  per  lb.  a  duty  of  35 

per  cent,  ad  valorem •  •  • 

3diy^  An  augmentation  (from  the  reduction  of  thel 
privilege  of  franking)  in  the  revenue  of  the  Post-  >        5,000 

office 3 

4thly,  A  stamp  duty  additional  on  all  notes,  bills,  1  ^^ 

receipts  and  bonds •  •  •  3  * 

5thly,  A  tax  on  policies  of  insurance 

Lastly,  A  transler  of  the  duty  on  coals,  formerly  1 
collected  in  this  country,  to  be  now  collected  in  V       98,000 

Ireland,  at  \0d.  per  ton  altogether J 

This  sum  would  be  more  than  the  supplies  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Corry  then  begged  pardon     to   be   placed   to   tlie .  account  of 
fortrouWipg  the  committee  so  long.     Great  Britain.   With  regard  to  tlie 
awl  concluded  with  moving  his  re-     expences  of  Ireland^  he  was  sorry 
wlutions  respecting  the  taxes.  to  remark  that  they  were  every 

Sir  John  rarneU  said,  he  could  year  increasing.  He  concluded  a 
iK)t  see  how  these  expences  could  long  speech  by  declaring  a  wish- 
1«  brought  so  low  as  4,600,000/.  that  whatever  the  expences  of  lre«. 
Tlieexpences  of  Ireland  in  tlie  last  laiid'wcre,  they  might  be  provided 
year  had  amounted  to  seven  mil-  for  as  far  as  possible  wiihin  the 
''ons,  besides  an  additional  sum  of  year ;  for,  otherwise,  to  promote  a 
?00,000/.  There  tvasalso  the  inte-  system  of  increasing  loans  would 
f est  of  the  debt  payable  by  Ireland  Pjove  ruinous  to  both  countries, 
of  1,600,000/.  amounting  in  all  to  The  question  was  then  put  upon 
the  sum  of  9,300,000/.  so  that,  af-  the  resolutions,  which  Were  agj-ced 
ter  deducting  that  part  of  the  debt    to. 

chargeable  on  Ireland,  there  would        The  house  on  the  24th  of  J^y^W 
ttiU  remain  the  sum  of  2,300^000/.    having  resolved  itselt  into  a  com- 
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miUeeof  supply,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  propose  taxes  to  supply  the  de^ 
that  he  should  have  no  occasion  to  ficiency  which  would  be  thus  oc- 
cngage  much  of  the  attention  of    casioned.     The   duty   on    printed 


the  committee,  because  the  accounts 
would  be  found  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  last  session, 
with  the  exception  only  of  certain 
grants,  about  which  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  In  the 
la^t  short  session,  the  public  sup- 
plies were  voted  for  three  montns 
to  come  up  to  June,  and  the  re- 
maining half  year  was  all  that  now 
remained  to  be  granted.  It  was, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  a 
reduction  would  be  found  in  the 
amount  of  the  secret  service.  In 
the  year  1 80C^  the  sum  allowed  for 
that  service  was  150,000/,  For 
this  y^ar  there  was  reason  to  think 
that  no  more  would  be  required  than 
50,000/.  of  which  35,0(X)/.  having 
been  voted  in  the  short  session,  an 
that  he  should  now  ask  on  that 
head  was  15,000/. 

The  house  on  the  20th  of  May, 
having  gone  into  a  committee  to 
consider  further  of  ways  and  means, 
the  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Mr.  Addington)  said  it  would  be 
recollected  by  the  committee,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  proposed  to  the  house 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year 
for  raising  the  supply,  proposed, 
among  other  things,  a  duty  on 
|>rit4tea  goods  ;  likewise  on  pepper 
Ibr  home  consumption,  and  pepper 
for  exportation.  It  was  afterwards 
thought  adviseable,  that  the  duty 
on  pepper  exported  should  he 
abandoned.     It  was  his  duty  to 
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goods  w^as  taken  at  140,000/;   that 
on  pepper  at  92,000/.  making  to- 
gether the   sum   of  ^32,000/.     It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  that  deficiency  that    he  now 
was  about  to  propose  taxes.     The 
first   tax  he  should  mention   was 
that  of  an  additional   stamp-duty 
on  probates  of  wills,  or  letters  of 
administration  on  property,  left  by 
legacy  or  otherwise,  where  the  va- 
lue amounted  to  nuore  than  600/. ; 
and   rising    gradually    from    that 
amount  up    to    100,000/.     There 
was  a  duty  already  up  to  600/.  and 
thence  upon  a  scale  of  gradation 
up  to   10,000/.     He  proposed  to 
make  an  augmentation  on  almost 
all   these    duties,    excepting    the 
smaller  sums,    viz.   upon  all  be- 
quests, &c.  up  to  10,000/.   upon 
a  certain  scale  of  gradation  up  to 
100,000/. ;  for  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  equitable  that  the  larger  be- 
quests should  pay  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, with  reference  to  their  own 
amount,  than  the  smaller.     It  did 
not  seem  to  him  reasonable,  that 
the  scale  of  gradation  should  stop 
at  10^000/. ;   he  should  therefore 
propose  to  pursue  the  ascending 
series  up  to  100,000/.  and  by  wav 
of  stamp  on  the  probate  of  wUfs 
and  letters  of  administration,  in  the 
following  manner ;  but  he  should 
propose  no  new  duty  where  the 
property  should   not    amount   tp 
600/. 

1000  an  additional  tax  of    3 

2000 10 

5000 20 

10,000' 30 

10,000  an   additional  tax    of 50 

10,000         and  under 15,000  • 80 

15,000 20,000 100 

20,000  •• SO^OOO*.'!' 150 

30,000 
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30,000  •••• 
40,000  .••• 

50,000 

€0,000  •••• 
70,000  •••• 
80,000  •••• 

90,000    

And  for 


40,000 

50,000 

60,000- • 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 

100,000  and  upwards 


250 
550 
^50 
550 
650 
750 
.850 
940 


He  should  estimate  these  additional  duties  at  120,000/. 
The  next  duty  he   should  pro-    of  licenses  were  60,000 ;  the  pro- 
duce of  this  duty  he  estimated  al 


pose  was  that  of  an  additional 
stamp  on  all  deeds  of  2$.  where 
3«.  bad  been  laid  on  in  the  last  act 
of  parliament,  and  this  tax  he  esti- 
mated at  62,000^. 

The  next  duty  was  that  of  half  a 
ptoea  additional  stamp  on  e\'ery 
■cense  to  sell  ale.     The  number 


Taxes  to  be  relinquished 


32,000/.  The  next  was  an  addi- 
tional stamp  ofdrf.  on  every  paci^ 
of  cards,  and  2s,  6d.  on  every  pair 
of  dice ;  which  he  understood  would 
produce  more  than  20,000/* 

Mr.  Addington  proceeded  tore* 
capitulate  tlie  new  taxes : 

£' 

• 232,000 


Taxes  proposed  in  lieu  of  them : 
Additional  tax  on  probates  of  wills-  • « 

Additional  duty  on  deeds 

Additional  duty  on  ale  licenses  ••••••• 

Additional  duty  on  cards  and  dice  •  • « 


120,000 
6::^,000 
32,000 
20,000 


/•.  234,000 


It  was  not  his  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  propose  all  the  remainder  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year  for 
raising  the  supply  in  the  place  of 
other  duties  abandoned.  He  then 
moved  the  Hrst .  resolution,  which 
passed  without  opposition ;  as  did  ail 
the  others,  except  tiiat  of  the  duty  on 
i^e  licenses.  When  that  resolu- 
tion was  put,  sir  R.  Buxton  said, 
be  knew  that  the  last  tax  which  was 
imposed  upon  ale-houses  put  down 
some  of  the  small  ones;  the  conse- 
quence o(  which  was,  that  a  num- 
ber of  houses  sold  ale  without  anv 
iicense.  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  these  houses.  He  did 
Aot  oppose  this  tax,  he  only  wished 
itlnifbt  be  made  a»  productive  as 
poitibie.   Mr.  Addington  admitted 


that,  to  a  given  extent,  there  was 
force  in  these  observations,  but  he 
hoped  that  the  evil  alluded  to 
would  not  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Addington  on  the  10th  of 
June  said  he  ,was  extremely  sorry 
to  find  that  the  public  service  would 
require  that  there  should  be  given 
to  his  majesty  a  power  of  raising 
2,000,000/.  on  exchequer  bills,  as 
a  vote  of  credit.  In  consequence 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
other  causes,  he  found  that  the  ad-  • 
ditional  expence  of  the  navy,  vic- 
tualling, and  transports,  in  all 
amounted  to  1,686,871/. 

The  question    being   put,  Mr. 
T.  Jones  said  he  hoped  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
see  the  necessity  of  stsCting  to  tho 

house 
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the  time  of  his  accession  to  office, 
in  order  that  the  public  might 
know  when  the  late  administration 
ended,  and  when  the  present  be- 
gan. For  his  own  part,  he  rather 
felt  this  proposed  two  millions  vote 
of  credit  to  arise  out  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  late  administration ; 
because  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
alluded  to  the  armed  neutrality, 
which  certainly  did  grow  out  of 
the  measures  of  the  late  admi- 
nistration. ^ 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  when  the  bud- 
get was  opened  by  the  late  chan- 
cellor of  tlic  exchequer,  he    de- 
manded a  vote  of  credit  lor  500,000/, 
and  this  was  a  subject  which  re- 
<}uired  some  explanation.     He  un- 
derstood, however,  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  nothing  concerning  the  arm^ 
would  require    any   further  esti- 
mate.    Mr.  Addington  replied,  he 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  pledge 
himself  that  the  vote  of  the  army 
estimates  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  army ;  he  said  no  such  thing. 
He  was,  however,  not  aware  of 
any  difference  in  the  expence  from 
the  estimate.     With  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  two  millions  now 
proposed,  he  begged  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  pledging  himself  to 
apply  the  whole  ot  it  to  the  naval 
service,  although  it  was  to  the  in- 
creased demands  of  that  service 
that   this  application  wa»  owing. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  other  ob- 
servations necessary  for   him    to 
make,  except  that  which  referred 
to  the  vote  of  credit  of  800,000/. 
that  was  500,000/.   for  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and   300,000/.  for  Ireland  : 
500,000/.  were  since  voted  for  the 
assistance  of  Portugal:  so  that  there 
now  remained,  out  of  that  part  of 
the  vote  of  credit  which  was  ap- 
plicable to  Great  Britain,  (200,000/. 
Mr.  Tierney  replied/ that  Mr.  Pitt^ 


at  the  time  of  proposing  the  last 
vote  of  credit,  expressed  some  con- 
cern that  there  was  no  possibility 
'of  sending  out  any  money  to  Por- 
tugal; but  nmv  the*  matter  stood 
thus.  The  original *vote  of  credit 
proposed  by  the  late  minister  for 
this  year  was  800,000/.;  that 
was  500,000/.  for  England,  and 
300,000/-  for  Ireland;  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  vote  twp  mil- 
lions more. 

Mr.  Addington   obscn^ed,  that 
the  two  millions  now  proposed  to 
be   voted    covered  the  300,000/. 
for  Port4gal ;    so   that  the  differ- 
ence was  not    now  to   be  com- 
puted at  between  2,300,000/.  and 
800,000/.  for  the    300,000/.    wag 
comprised  in  the  2,000,000/.     Mr. 
Pitt  took  credit  for  only  800,000/.  ; 
that  was  500,000/.  for  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and   300,000/.    for  Ireland. 
He  did  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Pitt 
then  foresaw  the  subsidy  to  Por- 
tugal.    Mr.  Tierney  said,  that,  acv 
cording  to  the  present  statement, 
there  would  not  be,  out  of  thewhol* 
vote,  for  the  real  purposes  of  sup. 
plying  any  exigency   that  might, 
arise,  (the  true  spirit  upon  which 
a  vote  of  credit  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed) any  more  than  about  100,000/.  j 
a  sum  that  would,  he  feared,  be- 
very  insufficient.  After  Mr.  Steele, 
sir  Andrew  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Grey  had  spoken,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer    proceeded    to 
move    the    following  resolutions: 
"  That    a    sum    not    exceeding 
2,000,000/.  be  ^ranted  to  his  ma- 
jesty,   to    enable    him    to    take 
such    measures    as  the   exigency 
of  affairs  might  require.    That  a 
sum  of  200,000/.    be   granted  to 
his    majesty,    to    be    issued    and 
paid  to  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  England,  to  be  by 
them  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 

the 
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tetional  debt.  That  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 3,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
isajestjr^^  towards;  enabling  the 
trustees  of  the  British  museum  to 
carry  on  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
reposed  in  them  by  parliament. 
That  a  sum  of  2701/.  9s.  be. granted 
to  his  majesty  to  make  good  die  like 
sum,  which  had  been  issued  by 
his  directions  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords." 

Mr.  Grey  wlidied  some  reason  to 
be  assigned  why  so  large  k  sum  as 
1000/.  should  be  given  as  an  addi- 


tional salary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  house  of  lords.  Mr. 
Tierney  also  made  the  same  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Addington  replied,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  the  wnole  of  the 
private  business  under  his  inspec- 
tion ;  this  had  increased  consider*' 
ably,  and  was  nearly  double  the 
amount  this  year  of  what  it  had 
been  the  preceding  one.  Formerly 
the  salary  was  paid  at  the  treasury  ; 
it  now  would  be  made  a  matter  of 
annual  vote,  tie  tlien  proceeded 
to  move,  in  order,  the  following 
resolutions : 


To  the  Levant  company 5,000    0    0 

^WlJ.''..?!'''^^^^^^^  3,500,000    0    O 

Loans  on  exchequer  bills  for  tfie  service  of  1 

'i'*.^^.'!!!^'    ""'•/.•'"P'*  T"  ^^^>  3,000,000    O    O 
first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  L 

of  parliament J 

The  further  sum  of  three  millions  by  loans'^ 
on  exchequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  the  f    n  ^w>  nrin    n,    /% 
▼earl  800,  and  charged  upon  the  first  aids,  r    -^'"^'^^w    o    Q 

The  addresses   of  this  house,  and  which  7         m  SQi   ii   in 

had  not  been  made  good  by  parliament*  -   \  ' 

To  Bernard  Cobbe,  esq.  at  the  receipt  ofi 

the  exchequer,  out  of^  hi«* majesty's  civil  f  g^ 

list  revenues,  for  additional  allowances  f  I       *» 

to  clerks,  &c •) 

To  Joseph  White,  esq,  to  enable  him  to  1    . 

complete  the   purchase  of  several    old  f  ^^o     q    (% 

houses,  for  carrying  on  the  works  at  the  C  o  (I 

New  Marshalsea. J 

To  Arthur  Young,   esq.   secretary   to  thel 

boyd  of  agriculture,  for  premiums  to  be  >  800    0    0 

paid  for  breaking  up  of  grass  lands-  •  •  •  J 
To  the  e?itabli$hment  at  Sierra  Leone,  for> 

one  year,  to  the  Jlst  dav  of  December  >  -4000    0    0 

I80I. -' 3 

To  defray  the  extraordinary  services  of  the  \      ^f^  ^^^^     _.     ^ 

army  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1801 j       ^^"^^^    ^    ^ 
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On  1^  June,  the  house  having  re- 
solved itself  i  nto  a  com  m  i  ttee  of  way  s 
and  means,  and  an  order  having  been 
made  to  refer  to  the  committee  an 
account  of  tlie  disposition  of  last 
year's  grants,  an  account  of  the 
monies  remaining  in    the  exche- 
quer, and  some  accounts  presented 
that  day  to  the  house,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  said,   that  the  amount  of  the 
supply  voted  for  tlie  service  of  the 
year,  wsls  43,686,715/.  of  which 
4'r34'8*226/.  being  two-seventeenths, 
vereon  accountof  Ireland^The  ways 
and  means  for  this  supply  was  first, 
on  sugar,  &c.  1,000,000/.  tobacco 
2,7*0,000/.  lottery  201,000/.  loan 
25,500,000/.  The  sum  he  now  pro- 
posed to  be  voted  was  4,000,000/. 
for  the  income  duty,  the  reason  for 
which  he  should  presently  state.  Im- 
ports and  exports  were  1,200,000/. 
6ur[^us  of  tne  consolidated    fund 
5,100^000/.    Remaining    unissued 
of  the  sum'  voted  last  session  for 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
clect!or  of  Bavaria,  499,001/.  Esti- 
mated  surpl^is  of  grants  65,S3^L 
Vote  of  credit  2,000,000/.  Interest 
on    installments    of   the    land-tax 
50,000/..  Money  in  the  exchequer 
for  the  payment  of  particular  ser- 
vices 4;080/.    lU.      The    sum   at 
ilihich  the  income  tax  w^as  taken 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  preceded  him  iii 
office,  was  6,000,000/.  and,  after 
interest    and    charges    were    de- 
ducted, the  remainder  would   be 
4,260,000/.  applicable  to  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  year ;  but  on  ex- 
amination he  found,  from  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table,  that  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  taking  the  in- 
come tax  at  that  amount,  lie  should 
not  take  it  at  more  tli an  4,000,000/. 
Imports   and  exports    1,200,000/. 
A  considerable  augmentation,  how- 
ever, would  take  place  from  the 
large  quantity  of  wine  and  other 
articles  from  Portugal,  under  tlie 


circumstances    of    that   country^ 
which  would  counterbalance    tfce 
charge  of  freight,  &c.  The  amount 
of  this  accession    he   should   not 
think  would   in  all   be  less  than 
100,000/.     He    should,   however, 
propose    this  head  -of  income    at 
1,200,000/.  The  growing  produce 
of   the     consolidated     fund   was 
3,500,000/.  as    originally    stated, 
but  he  should  take  it  at  3,100,000/. 
He  was  led  to  this  upon  a  view  of 
the  produce  of  the  whole  of  the 
taxes ;  the  accounts  of  which  were 
now  laid  before  the  house.     There 
would  be  a  considerable  defalca- 
tion  from  the  drawbacks    allow- 
ed on  sugar.s,  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  first  fruits,  &c.    but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tax  on  malt 
was  likely  to  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive man  it  had  been  for  the 
last  year.     The  whole  produce  of 
the    permanent    taxes    would    be 
23,346,590/.      The  charges  were 
20,069,590/.  leaving  a  surplus  of 
3,277,000/.  He  might  indeed  take 
the    permanent   taxes,  according 
to  an  estimate    which  had   been 
made    of  them,    at    23,350,000/. 
but   he  would  take  them  only  at 
23,346,590/.    he   would   take  the 
surplus  at  3,100,000/.      He  then 
moved  as  the  first  resolution,  "  that 
out  of  the  monies  arising  by  virtue 
of  an  act  made  in  the  39th  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  for 
granting  a  duty  on  income,  there 
should  be  applied  the  sum  of  four 
millions  towards  making  good  the 
supply  granted  his  majesty,  over 
and  above  the  sums  necessary  to 
discharge  the  interest  of  any  loans 
which  have  been  charged  on  the 
said  duties  by  any  acts  of  parlia- 
ment." 

On  the  question  being  put,  Mr. 
Tierney  rose  to  make  somcf  obser- 
vations on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Addington.     He    disapproved  of 

the 
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ltit<femtkMi  that  had  tak«n  place  mittee  of  supply,  aftd  a  message 
an  the  manner  oflaying  the  accounts  from  his  Inajestv  relative  to  grant* 
hefon  the  house,  and  thought  there  in^  a  subsidy  to  Portugal  o .  300,000/. 
^nxild  be  a  considerable  deficiency  being  read,  lord  Hawkesbury 
m  the  supplies.  .  Mr.  Steele  said  said,  if  it  was  stated  that  subsidiet 
that  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  stated  was  were  wrong,  with  reference  to 
very  fkir  at  the  time,  and  reason^  British  objects,  he  should  onl^ 
able  in  the  expectation^  although  answer,  that  history  proved  that 
laaBT  of  the  items  fell  very  Ikr  short  the  only  warin  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  estimate;  the  consequence  of  the  last  century,  this  country  had 
of  which  was,  tliat  exchequer  bills  failed,  was  that  in  which  it  had  no 
were  isnied  to  supply  the  defect;  continental  alliances,  and  conse- 
aAd  those  were  paid  off  when  they  quently  no  subsidies  to  grant«^he 
become  produdive.  There  was  meant  the  American  War.  He 
now  due  on  the  land  tax  of  1799,  could  easily  conceive  that  many 
544,900<.on  the  vearl  800, 900,000/.  gentlemen  mightobject  to  subsidies 
These  sums  belonged  to  the  year  lor  offensive  operations^  such  as 
t&ding  last  April.  They  were  in  those  to  Austria  and  Russiai  and 
the  hands  of  tsHB  receivers,  in  their  yet  would  admit  that  a  subsidy  to 
^zresstowardsthe  exchequer;  all  an  old  ally,  not  fbr  offensive  but 
of  It  would  be  paid,  and  would  defensive  operations,  might  not 
discharge  what  remained  due  on  only  be  ri?ht|  but  thkt  it  was  a 
the  consolididted  fund  on  the  5th  of  duty  of  parliament  to  grant  it;  The 
April  last.  power  tor  whom  he  rose  to  pro- 

It  was  wiser  for  the  chancellor  pose  a  subsidy  was  one  which,  for 
of  tiie  exchequer  to  state  what  re-  more  than  a  century,  had  behaved 
toained  due  on  the  former  years,  with  fidelity  towaras  us,  and  affbr<}« 
Imd  to  assume  that  it  would  be  paid  ed  us  its  assistance  and  co-operation, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  than  to  pass  it  It  was  a  subsidy  to  a  power  that  we 
byaltogether  as  unproductive,  on  were  engaged  to  support.  The 
account  of  its  not  b«ing  received,  only  reason  that  could  be  stated  a« 
becanse  the  monev  might  be  raised  gainst  the  motion  was>  that  it  was 
by  exchet{iier  (nils  as  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  Portugal  and 
wanted.  xn    this  country  that  the  former 

After  a  little  conversation  be-  should  make  a  separate  peace  with 
tween  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Lee,  France;  that,  also^  such  a  peace, 
ind  lir  J.  Pamell,  uie  question  was  could  not  be  tn'ade  without  great 
)iat>  and  the  resolution  voted.  Mr.  sacrifices ;  yet  that  it  Would  be 
Addington  then  moved  the  next  re-*  better  to  mase  them  than  continue 
solution,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  war ;  and  that  if  the  object  of 
bins  be  brought  in  upoh  the  said  the  subsidy  was  to  induce  Portugal 
resolotions.  to  continue  the  wati  it  would  ne 

The  only  subsidy  granted  \hh  detrimental,  instead  of  being  of 
ytit  was  a  small  sum  fbr  tit^  de-  service.  A  short  statement  woul^ 
fence  of  Portugal  and  it  occasioned  convince  those  who  reasoned  thu< 
some  di^bates  which  it  is  proper  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
hfiefly  to  notice.  fbr  their  arguments.    He  was  ready 

The  hou5e  on  tiie  l8th  of  May,  to  admit  that  his  majesty  had 
^ing  resolved  itself  iato  «  com*  ihought  it  right  to  absolve  PorCugal 
'    1^01.  D  from 
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from  any  engagement  not  to  make  told  ;  but  to  enable  het  to  tego>^ 
a  separate  peace,  if  it  could  be  ob-  tiate  with  advantage/'  He  was 
tained  on  terms  consistent  with  its  assured  tliat  the  subsidy  proposed 
honour ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  would  raise  the  demands  of  tne  in* 
one  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  con-  vader.  Last  summer,  general  Ber- 
tinentandtheconduct  of  the  French  thier  went  to  Madrid,  and  no  on« 
government  towards  Naples,  and  doubted  the  object  of  his  mission  ; 
doubt  whether  Portugal  could  yet  ministers  remained  inactive, 
make  peace  on  any  terms  consistent  ^nd  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of 
with  her  honour  and  independence,  the  danger  which  thus  threatened 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  oui^  ally.  When  twenty  or  thirty 
would' leave  it  to  the  house  to  say,  thousand  French  were  joined  toth« 
whether,  if  such  assistance  as  he  troops  of  Spain,  would  any  one  say 
should  propose  might  have  the  ef-  that  Portugal  had  the  lea^t  chance 
feet  of  enabling  Portugal  to  nego-  of  success  ?  When  Portugal  wai 
tiate  on  better  terms,  or,  incase  of  not  threatened  with  in  vasion,  when 
negotiation  failing,  of  preparing  S^ain  showed  dispositions  rather 
for  more  effectual  resi«;tancc,  there  friendly,  when  every  soldier  that 
could  be  any  objection  to  grant  it.  could  be  raised  in  France  was  sent 
Every  motive  of  policy  demand-  to  Italy  and  the  banks  of  tke 
ed  such  a  subsidy,  whetlier  we  Rhine,  then  ^  formidable  British 
wished  Portugal  to  make  peace  or  force  was  kept  up  in  Portugal 
not.  When  he  observed  that  it  under  sir  Charles  Stewart.  Wbeti 
was  only  intended  to  enable  Portu-  the  continental  war  was  over,  when 
gal  to  maintain  an  army  of  20,000  our  enemies  had  the  ability,  and 
men,  it  might  not  appear  inade-  testified  the  strongest  inclination, 
quHte.  to  attack  our  ally,  what  did  we  do 
Mr.  Grey  said,  he  admitted  that  for  her  ?  Portugal  was  lefl  without 
it  was  of  importance  to  preserve  a  jingle  British  soldier^  an  easy 
Portugal  from  being  over-run  by  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Had  tlie 
the  French:  he  admitted  also  that  convention of£l-Arish been  suffered 
she  had  the  most  powerful  claims  to  to  remain  unbroken,  .we  should 
our  protection ;  but  he  disapprpved  have  been  able  to  support  our.  allies 
of  the  assistance  which  was  pro-  in  other  quarters.  All  the  blood-* 
posed  to  be  sent  to  her,  because  shed  that  had  happened  was  there- 
he  doubted  of  its  efhcacy.  From  fore  ascribablc  to  the  authors  of  this 
the  conduct  of  the  predecessors  of  disgraceful  measure.  While  we vfer« 
yic  noble  lord,  and  his  bold  de«  struggling  for  Egypt,  and  shedding 
fence  of  all  iheir  measures,  it  might  pur  best  blood  in  the  (tru^ffle, 
l>e  inferred  that  subsidies  were  po-  Portugal  was  certainly  ravished 
litic  in  all  possible  cases,  and  that  from  us,  an  old  and  faithful  ally  wa» 
nothing  was  so  desirable  as  an  op-  over-run  and  ruined  on  our  ac- 
portunity  to  grant  one.  Examine  count.  ' 
the  history  of  the  present  war,  cal-  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  if  any  gentle- 
culate  the  extravagant  amount  of  man  would  look  back  to  Uie  hi&- 
the  sums  they  had  thus  squandered,  tory  of  the  war,  be  would  find  that, 
"For  what  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  whatever  had  been  the  iit*  of  the 
"is  this  subsidy  granted?  not  to  stir  continent,  we  had  given  to  the 
up  Portugal  to  make  war,  we  are  difieront  powers  the  best  chance 

for 
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ibr  their  safety  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ney we  had  laid  out  on  these  oc- 
casions was  in    the  best  way  of 
laying  it  out,  and  constituted  the 
cheapest  bargain  on  our  part  in  the 
present  war.     Mr.  Grey  admitted 
he  had  no  objection  to  make  against 
tiie  particular  subsidy  now  under 
consideration  of  the  house;    but 
Under  the  semblance  of  discussing 
this  question^  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  his  attacks  upon 
his  majesty's  Jate  ministers.      He 
took  the  opportunity  of  collaterally 
laaking.  charges     against    them, 
though  notice  had  been  repeatedly 
given  of  a  specific  motion  on  that 
subject,  which  motion  had  never 
jet  been  brought  forward.     Leav- 
ing then  the  importance  of  Egypt 
out  of  consideration,  he  made  it  a 
charge  against  the  king's  late  mi- 
nisters, that  they  were  prevented 
from    assisting    Portugal   because 
ao  large  a  force   had  been   sent 
to  Egypt ;  and  he  said  he  would 
now  recomineud   their  being  em- 
ployed  in    the   defence   ot    Por- 
tugal.   The    question    which  his 
majesty's  late  ministers  had  to  con- 
sider at  the  period  to  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  alluded  was, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
permitted     so    many   of  tlie   ve- 
teran troops  of  France  to  have 
been  landed  in   Italy,   at  a   mo- 
ment when  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Europe,  of  every  minor 
fttate,  and  especially,  of  Portugal, 
nras  at  stake.     If  any  rational  man 
at  that  moment  had  been  asked, 
whether  the  security  of  Portugal 
^s  most  likely  to  oe  maintained 
bv  keeping  these  veteran  forces  in 
Egypt,   rather  than  by    suffering 
them  to  land  in  Italy,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter t^  a  doubt  with  re- 
ject to  his  answer.     The  consi- 
deration of  Egypt,  though  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  us,    was 


postponed  as  long  as  there  was 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  gene- 
ral cause;  but  when  the  Austrians 
were  defeated,  though  they  la* 
mented  their  reverses,  he  said  they 
did  not  neglect  our  own  interests* 
and  the  expedition  to  Egypt  took 
plac*e,.  Mr.  Grey  tliought  this  sum 
was  advanced  to  Portugal  to  induco 
her,  against  her  judgment,  to  con- 
tinue &e  contest.  "  We  do  not  de- 
sire Portugal  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  to  bravo 
danger  ;  but  we  say,  if  for  their 
OM'n  sakes  they  think  it  more  wise^ 
more  manly,  more  dignified,  and 
more  safe,  to  meet  the  danger^t 
rather  than  to  agree  to  unknown 
concession,  indignity,  and  insult* 
then  Great  Britain  will  be  true  to 
her  engagements ;  and  though  we 
absolve  them  from  their  promise 
to  us,  we  will  not  make  that  abso- 
lution a  mask  for  our  avarice  or 
our  pusillanimity,  as  long  as  they 
have  spirit  and  courage  enough 
(which  no  subsidy  could  give  them) 
not  to  compromise  with  an  oppres- 
sive and  perfidious  enemy." 
,  Mr.  Grey,  in  reply,  observed, 
that,  at  a  moment  when  dangers 
surrounded  the  country  on  every 
side,  he  could  not  as  an  English- 
man fail  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  measures  of  the  late  admini- 
stration, Mr.  Pitt  had  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nisters with  regard  to  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  EI-Arish :  the 
orders  which  left  lord  Keith  no  al- 
ternative respecting  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  were  sent  out  an  the  2Btk 
qf  December  1799.  Bonaparte  xvas 
then  but  newly  installed  in  his  office, 
and  soon  after  his  proposals  for  peace 
mere  received,  but  contemptuously  r<- 
jected.  Did  not  these  ministers 
tell  us  the  French  were  bankrupts 
in  resources  and  in  power?  tnat 
theip  armies  were  annihilated  ?  and, 
so  confident  were  these  ministers  of 
D  2  success. 
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succes^j  that  he  who  dared  to  doubt  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  ffiai 
this  was  Habic  to  be  loaded  with  no  dependence  ought  to  be  placed . 
the  foul  charge  of  jacobinism,  on  Portugal :  he  said  that  the  ex- 
But  Mr.  Pitt  accused  him  of  being  ministers  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  doubting  and  hesitating  politician,  this  application  by  their  vio]atin|r 
Mr.  Pitt  had  consumed  our  re-  the  convention  of  El-Arish ;  and 
sources  dimiri^hed  our  comforts,  concluded  by  entreating  the  house 
Impaired  our  enjoyments,  and,  after  not  to  suffer  the  subsidy  to  proceed, 
nine  years  of  content,  left  us  ex-  Mr.  Grey  spoke  a  few  words,  and 
posed  to  all  the  dangers  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  re- 
threatened  us  at  its  commence*  plied.  The  report  was  then  re- 
ftient.  ceivcd,  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered 

Mr.  Jones  conjured  the  noble  lord  to  be  brought  in  upon  the  resolu-^ 

(Hawkesbury)  not  to  pass  this  hor-  tion. 

rible  subsidy,    and   conjured   the        In  the  hou^e  of  lords  on  the  20th 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer  not  of  May,  the  order  of  the  day  having 

to  favour  this  system  of  subsidising  been  moved,    and    his   majesty'* 

at  the  end  of  a  nine  years*  war.  "  I,'*  message  read,  the  secretary  of  state 

Continued  he,  "conjure  him  by  the  (lord  Hobart)  rose  to  move  an  ad- 

blood V  ghost  of  the  brave  Abcr-  dress  which  he  hoped  that  house 

Cromby,    by    the    manes   of  the  would  be  unanimous  in  voting,  viz. 

noble  army  of  martyrs  in  Egypt.''  tothank  his  majesty  for  his  gracious 

These  honourable  gentlemen  will  message,  and  to  assure  his  majestj 

certainly  repent  it.  of  the  cordial  support  of  that  house 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  with  respect  to  the  relief  that  Por- 

carried.  tiigal  stood  in  need  of.     It  would 

When  Mr.  Braggc  brought  up  not  perhaps  at  this  moment  be  cod- 

the  report    of  the  committee  of  venient  to  this   country,  with    se 

^  supply,  for  the  purpose  of  grant-  many  expensive  engagements  upon 

ing    a    subsidy    of   300,000/.    to  her  hands,  to  grant  a  very  large 

the  queen  of  Portugal,  Mr.  Rob-  subsidy ;  but  if  we  could  not  assist 

son    objected    to    the    measure,  an  old  ally  with  a  great  sum,  we 

The  house  ought  to  have  known  oueht  to  vote  her  some  assistance^ 

that  '  Portugal     had     last     year  and  therefore  he  trusted  that  ne 

265;000/.,  besides  a  variety  of  other  noble  lord  would  object  to  the  ad«< 

expenses  incurred  by  this  Country  dress  which  he  was  about  to  move, 

on  her  account.     His  imperial  ma-  His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 

jesty  had   had   a    remittance    of  the  address. 
150,000/.  sent  him  by  ministers  to        Ix)rd  Holland  said,  he  cordially 

replace  his  magazines.     He  had  agreed  in  wishing  to  give  Portugal 

Wished  for  an  account  of  the  distri-  every  assistance  Qiat  Ureat  Britain 

bution  of  the  vote  of  credit  of  one  could  administer  in  money,  and  bjf 

millionandahalf,  but  that  had  been  other  perhaps  still  more  effectual 

refused.     He  objected  to  granting  means }    but  there  was    another, 

this  subsidy,  from  the  dear-bought  and  a  very  diflferent  consideration; 

experience  of  the  effect  of  subsi-  which  occurred  to 'his  mind  ;  and 

dising  the  allies.     Mr.  Nicholl  also  which  he,  at  the  same  time  that  he 

objected  to  bringing  up  the  report,  concurred  with  the  lioble  secretary 

and  inferred  from  the  example  of  In  themainpoifitofhisargument^. 

had 
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tad  %  rij^l  to  ktep  in  view ;  viz.  the  last  drop  of  their  Uood  m 
the  use  to  which  the  subsidy  about  maintaining  the  connection.  H«v- 
to  be  voted  would  be  put,  and  incjrbeena  witness  of  theses  facts,  he 
whether  it  might  not  ultimately  Mi  it  his  duty  to  state  them..  He 
come  into  the  pocket  of  Bonaparte,  could  wish  that  the  subsidy  voted 
He  was  warranted  in  entertaining  bad  been  considerably  greater ; 
a  suspicion,  that  Portugal  had  been  but  he  should  sanction  the  princi-i 
brought  into  her  present  situation  pie  of  aiding  Portugal  at  all  ha« 
through  the  interference  of  his  ma-  zards,  and  of  supporting  the  mo« 
jest/s  ministers,  on  a  recollection    tion. 

of  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Lord  Moira  fully  coincided  in 
his  majesty's  late  ministers  in  re^  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  value 
ipect  to  Austria  and  Holland,  of  our  alliance  with  Portugal,  and 
They  had  encouraged  those  coun-  the  duties  of  aid  and  protection 
tries  to  forbear  a  timely  treaty  of  which  this  country  owed  to  that ; 
peace  with  France,  only  the  more  but  he  begged  the  house  to  consi* 
effectually  to  ensure  their  destruc-  der  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  pro* 
tion ;  and  from  the  bad  use  that  portion  the  proposed  subsidy  Dore 
had  been  made  of  the  large  sub-  to  the  occasions  of  Portugal,  at  a 
tidies  voted  for  Austria,  Sardinia,  moment  when  the  hostile  armies  of 
and  Naples,  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  France  and  Spain  were  upon  the 
granting  subsidies  toother  powers;  borders  of  her  territories.  A  sum 
lest,  by  the  baneful  advice  of  his  so  utterly  incommensurate  {o  the 
majesty's  ministers,  the  same  ruin*  occasions  of  Portugal,  at  such  a 
ous  and  disastrous  effects  might  crisis,  was  as  three  kalfpefice,  com- 
ibUow.  that  had  uniformly  resulted  pared  with  her  wants,  and  what 
from  the  mischievous  interference  we  ought  to  give.  Did  the  noble 
ftfOreat  Britain.  secieia;y,  wnose  predecessoi  s  had 

The  marc^uis  of  Sligo  said  he  boasted  so  pompously  of  the  inex* 
had  long  resided  in  Portugal,  and  haustible  resources  of  this  country, 
witnessed  successive  instances  of  mean  now  to  acknowledge  that 
the  fortitude,  the  firmness,  and  the  those  resources  were  so  utterly 
honourable  adherence  of  that  court  exhausted,  and  the  country  reduced 
to  their  alliance  with  England.  to  so  low  an  ebb,  as  to  be  merely 

Thev  had  repeatedly  reiused,  at    able  to  afford  her  only,  her  best 
every  hazard,  to  make  a  separate    and  truly  faithful  ally,  the  paltry 
alliance  with  the  enemies  ot  Eng-    aid  of  300,000/.,  after  squandering 
land ;  they  had  armed  their  fleets    so  many  millions  in  subsidies  to 
to  join  ours,  as  in  a  common  cause ;    false  friends  who  had  deceived  us, 
•iKi  the  late  king  of  Portugal  had    and  lavished    so   many    thousand 
declared,   that  he  would   see  his    gallant  lives  on  fruitless  acquisi- 
pabce  in  ruins,    and  his   coffers    tion«,     untenable     conquests     or 
stripped  of  the  last  shilling,  before    abortive  expeditions  ?   For  St.  Do- 
he  would  violate  a  single  princi-    mingo  alone  15,000,000/.  were  ex- 
ple  of  hit  alliance  with  England,    pended,    and   to   what   purpose  ? 
The  people  of  Portugal,  man,  wo-    And  how  had  the  remainder  of  the 
nan,  and  child,  in  an  honourable    troops   fallen  ?    Not  gloriously  in 
«od  enthusiastic  spirit  of  attach-    the  Held,  fighting  against  the  ene* 
ment  to  this  country,  had  one  and    my,  but  victims  lo  a  nestilential 
#U  dtdared  their  xeadiness  to  ip  ill  climate.    The  carl  of  ^fiblk  rea- 

DS  iox^ 
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scmed  in  the  same  manner.  The  tioD>  was  of  a  moreeonsofattoryna** 
marquis  of  Townshend  ^nd  the  ture.  The  sixth  resolution  related 
earl  of  Westmoreland  defended  to  the  permanent  charges  incurred 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mini-  by  the  increase:  of  the  national 
sters  in  withdrawing  the  troops  debt;  and  it  appeared,  that  the 
from  Portugal  to  send  to  Egypt,  debt  contracted  in  the  course  of 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  the  war  had  subjected  the  country 
carried.  to  an  additional  permanent  charge 

Mr.  Tiemey,    on    the   17  th  of   of  no  less  than  16,000,000/.     The 
June,  rose  to  move  his  annual  reso-    seventh   resolution  related  to  the 
lutions  respecting  the  state  of  the    amount  of  the  produce  of  the  |jer* 
finances  oi  the  country.     He  said    manent  taxes  ior  the  ye^ ;  and  it 
}ie  could  have  contented  himself    resulted  from  it,  that  there  was  a 
with  simply  moving  them,  without    deficiency  in  tlie  produce  of  this 
making  any  previous  observations    year,  from  that   of  last  year,  of 
respecting  their  nature  or  their  ob«    1,500,000/.     The  eighth  resolution 
ject,  if  an  event  had  not  taken    contained  a  statement  of  the  total 
place  since  last  year,  when  he  fol-    amoufit  of  the  value  of  the  exports 
lowed  this  plan,  which  had  intro*    and  imports  for  the  year.   Nothin|^ 
duced  many  gentlemen    into  the    could  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
house  who  had  never  heard  him    house   or  the   country  than    this 
state  his  object  or  h^s  plan,  and    statement,    as    it    appeared   that 
who  might  therefore  be  at  a  loss    the  real  value  of  them  amountod 
to  understand    the    resolutions   if    to  90,000,000/.     The  amount  of 
simpiv  moved.     His  first  resoIu«    the  expenditure  for  the  year  formed 
tion  he    stated    to  relate  to   the    the  subject  of  the  ninth  resolution  ; 
amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the    &nd  that  amount  he  thought  should 
commencement  of  the  war;    the    be  estimated  at  near  70,000,000l. 
second,  to  the  consequences  which    sterling.     The  result  of  the  whole 
had  resulted  from  the  war  in  in-    was  contained  in  the  tenth  rescrfu- 
creasing  the  funded  debt;  the  third,    tion,  and  related  to  the  probable 
to  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt,    amount  of  the  future  establishment. 
At  present,  altogether  combining    The  peace  establishment  in  1791 
that  which  existed  before,  and  that    amounted  to  16,800,000/.  Calcula- 
which  had  been  created   by  the    ^j^^g  ffom  the  establishment  at  that 
war,  Mr.  Tierney  said,  the  whole    time,  he  estimated,  that  a  future 
funded  debt  of  the  kingdom  might    peace  establishment  would  amount 
be  fairly  estimated  at  500,000,000/.     to     about    29,000,000/.     sterling. 
The  fourth  resolution  related  to  the    Mr.  Tierney  then  stated  the  nature 
unfunded  debt   as  it  now   stood,    of  the  three  last  resolutions.    From 
which  he  estimated  at  21,000,000/.    these  resolutions  it  would  appear, 
more  than   its  amount  last  year,     that  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
He  considered  it  alarming,  that  so    country  since  tlie  commencement 
great  an  increase  of  it  should  take    of  the  war  exceeded  the  whole 
place  in  one  year,  and  in  a  year  in    amount  of  those  which  existed  ip 
which  45,000,000/.  of  funded  debt     1793;    that  the  sinking  fiind  was 
was    contracted,     and    additional    increasing ;  that  there  was  a  defi- 
stock  made.     The  fifth  resoVtion,     ciency  in  the  revenue,  from  what  it 
relating  to  the  sinking  fund,  which    amounted  to  last  year ;  hut  that  the 
^as  iu  thc^  mo^t  flourishing  situa-    commerce  and  traule  of  this  country 

kad 
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hft^  increased  beyond  all  example,  before   the   house  his  resolutions 

Some  strong  measure  of  finance  relative  to  the  income  and  expen- 

appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary;  diture  of  the  country,   to   suomit 

and  at  the  present  time  he  thought  certain  other  resolutions  respecting 

k  would  be   more  practicable  to  the  system  for  the  reduction  of  the 

carrv  it .  into  effect  than  perhaps  it  national  debt.     It  was  necessary 

nignt  be  at  any  future  9ra.     He  iust  to  mention  to  the  house  that  his 

concluded  with  moving  his  thrr-  first  resolution  related  to  the  amount 

teen  resolutions,  whidiwere  to  the  of  the  public  funded  debt  prior  to 

e/Tcct  already  stated.  the  war ;  the  second,  to  its  ampuflt 

The  first  resolution  being  read  since  the  year  1793 ;  the  third,  to 

fh)in  the  chair,  Mr.  Addington  rose,  its  present  amount. — ^The  amount 

not  to  make  any  observations  on  of  the  national  debt  laid  before  the 

the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Tierney 

Tiemey,  but  to  suggest  the  pro-  and   Mr.  Addington  had  become 

priety  of  doin^  yrhat  was  done  last  an  important  fact  for  the  country: 

year,  adjourning  the  debate  for  a  in  order,  therefore,  to  have  a  just 

few  days  to  give  time  to  any  gen-  idea  on  this  interesting  subject,  it 

tlcman  who  might  wish  to  propose  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  those 

resolutions  on  the  same  subject.  He  to  the  same  form»  ny  which  means 

would  therefore  move,  that  the  de-  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded, 

bate  should  be  adjourned  till  Mon-  not  only  of  ascertaining  their  accu- 

dsLj ;  and,  on  that  day,  he  would  lay  racy,  but  of  examining  the  princi* 

before  the  house  his  views  of  the  pies  on  which  they  were  founded, 

debts,  revenues,  and  expenditure  Resolutions;,  therefore,  to  the  foU 

of  the  country.  lowing  effect,  were  then  proposed 

On  the  22d,  therefore,  Mr*  Ad-  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

diogton  said  he  meant,  after  laying  and  agreed  to  be  received ;  viz. 

That  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt,  afler^ 

deducting  the  sum  of  52,231,656/.  redeemed,  i 

and  the  annuities  ^len  in*  to  the  commissioners,  I 

and  16,083,802/.  transferred  to  them  on  account  |    .      £, 

of  land-tax  redeemed,  was,  on  the  1st  of  Febru-  ^400,709,832 

ary'1801,  together  with  short  annuities  to  the 

amount  of  345,333/.,  and  long  annuities 

amount  of  1,007,613/.,  after  deducting 

ities  provided  for  by  Ireland, 

That  the  life  and  short  annuities  were  545,333/.  I      „  ^^  ,^ 

per  annum,  worth J     '^'^^'^^l 

That  the   long   annuities  were   1,007,613/.   perl         qao -^ni 

annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent. 3    -^  *»*'«>''» '"^ 

Whole  debt  was  £.  426,207,865 


The- statement  lubmitted  to  the 
fwKiie  of  commons  by  Mr.Tiarney, 


in  the  form  of  resolutions^  was  to 
the  following  effect: 

D  4  That 
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That  the  total  ajnount  of  the  public  funded  debt  A 

including  the  Irish  and  imperial^  loans,  and  de-  I         £,* 
ducting  the  stock  purchase^l  by  the  commistion-  L ^^jjj,  1^»  **^ 
crs,  and  16,0S3,8Q2/.  transferred  to  them  on  p^*'^    •'*^*' 
account  of  the  land-tax  redeemed,  was,  in  Febru- 1 
arylSOl, ,.,,.•.... J 

That  the  life  and   short    annuities  were    about  1 

540,000/.  per  annum,  worth  at  67  years  pur«  >     $,375fiOtk 
chase    ••••••••• « 3 

Thatthelongannuitieswere  1,007 ,000/.  per  annum,  I    «,  q-q  ,.« 
worth  4t  5  per  cent.  ..^ - J  21i975,i3!4 

50a,718,59d 
Deduct  the  Irish  loans     1 9,708,750 


I)ebt  remaining,  exclusive  of  the  stock  redeemed 
for  the  land-laxj • • • 


1 490,009,846 


On  this  and  the  other  proposi- 
tions of  Mr.  Tierney  the  previous 
Sueslion  was  put  and  carried  on 
ie  29th  o^  June. 

.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W^Dundas, 
the  12th  of  June,  the  several  papers 
relative  to  the  revenue,  ch  rges, 
and  other  statements  on  tiie  afiairsof 
Xndia,    pre<;ented    on  tiie    8th   of 
May,  &c.  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.     Mr. 
Dundas  then  rose,  and  said,  that, 
though  no  longer  in  office,  it  fell  to 
him  to  discharg.*  a  duty   he  had 
exercised    for     seventeen    years. 
During  that  period,  the  controul 
over  me  afiairs  of  the  East- India 
Company  was  placed  in  a  board  of 
commissioners.     For  the  first  eight 
years,  the  financial  system  relating 
to  India  only  was  the  immediate 
object  of  annual  investigation  be- 
fore parliament.     On  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  the  year  1793,  it 
was    specially  enacted,    that  the 
accounts  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic should   be  brought  under  the 
same    review.      "  The   accounts 
upon  the  table/'  continued  Mr. 


Dundas,  **  comprise  recent  iaior- 
niation  of  the  financial  transactiona 
ofthe  company  during  thefbUowing- 
periods.  Those  which  maybe  term* 
ed  foreign  for  the  year  179^1800. 
with  estimates  for  the  year  18Q0* 
1801;  the  home  for  the  year  1800*. 
1801,  with  an  estimate  for  the  fol- 
lowing  year."    The  arrangements 
which  he  now  proposed  would  ba 
exactly  in  the  order  practised  for 
several  years,  as  it  appeared  best 
calculated  to  give  the  most  distinct 
and  clear  idea  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. 

He  next  stated  the  account  of 
the  presidency  of  Bengal;  -which, 
on  an  average,  was  found  to  amount 
to  614,731/.,  exceedingtheaverage 

of  the  three  years  1796-7  to 
1798-9  in  the  sum  of  266,944/. 
The  revenues  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  6,196,733/. ;  their  actual 
amount  was  6,504,738/.,  exceeding 
tlie  estimate  in  the  sum  of  308,005/. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall 
combine  the  several  accounts  of  the 
debts  and  assets,  under  the  gpiera^ 
comparative  vmu^j  as  follows  i 
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f  01  DEBTS  AND  48S«T9  ST  THB  94«T  AVD  KEBlEITT  f  BAR^t 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  debts  In  India  have  increased  in  diQ  sum  of   jf  .19644,875 
Peducting  therefrom  the  decrease  of  the  debts  at  }     .^^  ^^^ 

home,  amountipg  to*« ••?• •  3  ' 

The  net  increase  of  debt  will  appear  to  be**-* 


•ff 


1 ,208,64$ 

• 


The  assets  in  India  have  increased 1,3  lO,*^^ 


781,2H 


1,442,232 
I  1,971,464 


peducing  the  decrease  of  assets  at  home,  amount- 1 
Jngto f J 

The  increase  ot  assets  was 
To  which  was  to  be  added  the  net  improved 
balance  at  China  and  St.  Helena,  as  follows : 

China  improvement 1,446,101 

Peduct  St.  Helena,  which  is  less  than 

last  year • 3,869 

The  difference  was 

And  the  total  shows  the  net  increase  of  the  assets  to 
be , 

Deducting  the  increase  of  debt  above  stated  f^om'^ 
the  increa^  of  the  assets,  an  improvement  would  r 
appear  in  this  point  of  view  to  have  been  made  y  762,821 
in  the  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  generaii  v,  I ' 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  amount  of  •  •  •  •  1 

But  as^  on  a  nearer  examination  of  the  statements  i 
from  which  these  computations  were  made,  it 
appears  ^at,  at  the  period  for  making  up  the 
Itock  accounts  at  home,  those  from  India  were 
not  received  to  the  date  on  which  the  state  of 
the  debts  and  assets  abroad  was  made  up,  he 
found  it  necessarv,  in  order  to  bring  this  very 
material  part  of  the  calculation  to  as  near  a  point  ^  391,91  J 
of  accuracy  as  practicable,  in  a  general  review 
of  so  extensive  a  concern,  to  mate  several  ad- 
justments. In  the  view  now  given,  the  amount 
of  the  debts  in  India,  on  the  30th  of  April  1800, 
should  be  deducted  from  the  improvement, 
bnng  certainly  a  debt  owing  by  the  company: 
It  was - . . .- 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  account,   it  appealed 
necessary  to  make  exactly  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
justment as  the  last   year  on  the  value  of  the 
cargoes  from  England  not  arrived  in  India  at 
the  date  of  the  several  quick  stocks  on  which  the  : 
home  accounts  were  made  up.     As  the  state  6f  f 
(he  assets  abroad  was  calculated  in  quick  stocks  of 
alaterdate,  and  included  apartof  tho<^e  cargoes, 
it  was  necessary  to  deduct  their  amount,  which 


280,441 


was 


The  total  sum  to  be  deducted  was   £    672,356 


The 


St 
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The  difference  then  reiriaining 
mmounted  to  90>465/.«  which  was 
the  sam  in  which  the  general 
state  of  the  whole  concern  ap- 
peared, on  the  principles  of  this 
examina,tion,  to  have  improved  in 
the  course  of  the  year  of  account 
now  before  the  committee. 

He   next  stated   the  words  in 
.    which  he  concluded  the  account 
of  last  year.     *'  The  reduction  of 
the  debts,  and  the  increase  of  the 
assets,  were  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing 11,100,000/.  sterling.     It  was 
true,  tliat  within  that  period  money 
had  been  raised  on  additional  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  5,740,000/.; 
but  it  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  remainder 
might  be  termed  a  net  improve^ 
ment,  under  the  events  of  an  In- 
dian war,  at  one  time  threatening 
serious   disasters,    though    finally 
concluded  highly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  company:  under  the  events 
likewise  ot  the  present  European 
war,  which,  during  four  years  of 
the  period,  caused  enormous  addi- 
tions to  the  expense  of  freights,  of 
provision,  and  of  every  article  of 
equipment;    and  occasioned  also 
great  expenses  by  several  expedi- 
tions, by  which  our  rivals  were 
deprived  of  their  possessions  in  the 
£ast«     But,^'  added  Mr.  Dundas, 
"  I  have  carried  the  comparison 
three  years  further,  which  will  take 
in  a  ereat  part  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  late  war  with 
Mysore ;    and   find,  that  the  im- 
provement  during   these  thirteen 
years,  on  the  same  principle,  is 
11,880,000/." 

He  then  stated,  that  it  was  with 
the  most  heartfdt  satisfaction  he 
contemplated  the  amazing  change 
in  the  political  relations  in  the 
East  at  the  present  moment,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  in 
i784»     He  next  mentioned  tlie 


prosperous  state  of  the  company*! 
alliances  with  the  several  po'^^rs 
in  India.  "  First,  the  Nizam, 
although  allied  by  treaty,  during  m, 
long  series  of  years  the  advantages 
to  the  company  were  frequehtlj 
problematical,  from  the  fluctuating 
politics  of  his  court ;  and  although 
his  highness  furnished  some  assist- 
ance towards  the  object  of  the  late 
war  with  Tippoo,  and  reaped  his 
proportion  of  the  advantages  from 
the  successful  termination  of  it, 
very  soon  after  an  influence  pre- 
vailed in  his  councils  threatening 
serious  consequences."  He  then 
mentioned  the  treaty  with  the  ra- 
jah of  TraVancore,  "which,  though 
not  productive  of  adiranta^es  to  so 
great  an  extent,  might  still  be  con- 
sidered as  i^n  eve^t,  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  tending  to 
strengthen  our  influence,"  He  then 
alluded  to  the  connexions  on  this 
side  of  India,  particiUarly  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and 
the  nabob  of  Surat. 

He  next  began  with  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
The  treaty  under  which  our  pre- 
sent relation  with  him  stood  was 
dated  in  1792,  and  was  entered 
into  with  his  father  on  terms  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  him.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  was  concluded  in  the  year 
1799.  At  the  close  of  his  Indian 
administration,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  the  presidencies 
of  India  improved  every  year. 
The  numerous  tributaries  under 
this  government  were  now  happily 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  subjection 
as  to  furnish  the  hope  that  the  in- 
surrections of  which  he  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  by  the  late 
advices  would  be  no  more  heard 
of.  Their  expectation  of  support, 
and  indeed  the  main  spring  of  every 
revolt,  being  effectually  removed 

by 
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bythedeathofTippoo,  every  hope  commencement^  be  applicable  to 

might  be  entertaihed  of  the  perfect  the  purchase  of  investments. 

estabNshment  of  the  quiet  of  the  2aly,  That  the  investments  from 

country.    This  had  in  part  been  India  and  China  should  amount  at 

alreiEidy  obtained  amongst  some  of  prime  cost  to  four  millions  annually, 

the  most  refractory,  the  southern  m  eaual  proportions, 

poligars,  who  were  now  reported  3aly,  That,  during  the  first  four 

to  be  changed  from  an  armed  and  years  from  this  time,  the  company 

lawless  banditti  to  a  peaceful  and  should  avail  themselves  of  the  pow- 

industrious  peasantry.  er  they  already  had,  under  tlie  act. 

He  had  upon  a  rormer  occasion  for  augmenting  their  capital  stock 

brought  to  the  notice  of  the  com-  to  the  extent  of  two  millions,  at  th^ 

mittee,  that  the  improvement  under  rate    of  half  a  million  annually, 

the  operation  of  the  present  system,  which,    it   was  supposed,    woui4 

to  the  period  of  account  then  under  realize  one  million  sterling, 

consideration,  was  found  to  exceed  4thly,  That  the  additional  money, 

deven  millions  sterling ;  the  altera-  so  raised,  should  be  applied  exclu* 

tion  since  not  having  l>een  to  any  sively  to   the   liquidation    of  thm 

great   amount,    the    amelioration  present  Indian    debt   at    interest, 

might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  either   by  increasing    remittances 

now  tal^en  at  about  the  like  sum.  in  bullion,  or  export  to  India  to 

The  additional  capital  must,  as  then  that  amount,  or  by  defraying  addi- 

noticed,  be  taken  into  the  account,  tional  bills  drawn  from  India  for.tli* 

and  some  further  adjustments  would  same  purpose, 

be  required.     If  such  had  been  the  5thly,  That  tlie  extinction  of  this 

event,  under  the  circumstances  of  debt,  now  calculated  to  amount  to 

two  wars  in  India,  and  of  a  general  fourteen  millions  sterling,    should 

European  war,  from  the  year  1793,  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  on« 

the  inference  was  highly  favourable  million  annually,  till  the  part  of  it 

to  the  mode  of  administration;  and  termed  the  decennial  loan  should 

the  more  $o,  when  the  great  addi-  become  payable,    which  was  ex- 

tional  revenue,  and  the  complete  pected  to  take  place  on  or  about 

conquest  of  every  enemy  in  the  the     year     1807-8,     which     was 

Esrt,  were  taken- into  the  account,  stated  at  3,500,000/.,  and  would  be 

The  debts  abroad  were  certainly  discharged  in  that  year ;  on  which 

nuich  greater  tlian  at  the  first  pe-  supposition  the  debts  at    interest 

nod  of  this  comparison ;    but  the  abroad  would  then  be  reduced  to 

assets  exhibited  an  excess  still  more  4,500,000/.    at    which  amount    it 

considerable.     If  the  loss  of  the  might    be    thought    expedient    to 

wrplus  revenue  operated  so  quickly  keep  them  stationary, 

in  an  unfavourable  degree,  the  ac-  The  gradual  reductions  of  the 

quisition  of  revenue  must  be  al«  debt  would  add  to  the  surplus  of  the 

lowed  to  have  an  equal  effect  in  revenues  by  the  diminution  of  the 

the  recovery  of  the  system.  interest ;   and,  in  the  year  1803-9, 

The  grand  and  leading  features  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling 

of  this  plan  were  :  m ight  be  applied  to  the  investments. 

1st,    An  arrangement  abroad;  The  application  of  the  surplus,  thus 

«o  that  a  full  million  from  the  sur-  increasing  from  year  to  year,  would 

plus  of  the  revenues  should,  at  the  of  course  lessen  the  demand  of  In* 

dia 
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fiia  upon  the  bom^  treasurvj  so  that 
the  balance  of  cash  could  not  fail  of 
increasing  to  an  immense  amount. 
He  had  stated  the  great  difficulty 
to  lie  in  the  outset;  his  estimate  was 
so  calculated.  He  ended  his  labours 
hy  reposing  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence in  u)e  talents  and  integrity 
nf  those  whom  his  majesty  had 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  this 
important  charge  :  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  apologise  to  the 
committee  for  engrossing  so  much 
6f  its  time;  and  that  the  result  of 
the  examination  pf  the  statements 


might,  as  usual,  be  placed  on  the 
records  of  parliament,  he  had 
formed  the  motion  into  •  resolu-^ 
tions. 

On  tlie  resolutions  being  put* 
Mr.  Lushington  made  some  in- 
quiries respecting  the  probable 
price  of  freight  in  time  of  peace^ 
which  produced  a  short  conversa- 
tion between  him,  Mr.  Dundas^ 
Mr.  D.  Scott,  and  sir  Francis 
Baring ;  after  which* tlie  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  ;  and,  upon  the 
house  being  resumed,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  received. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Discussions  on  the  War  and  the  Conduct  ofMinislry,  Motion  in  the  House 
of  Jjord^  for  a  Call  qf  the  House,  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Failure  qf  the  Ferrol  Expedition,  LordDamley*s  Mo^ 
Hon  in  the  House  qf  Lords  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  qf  the  Nation-^^ 
Mr,  Greys  Motion  to  the  same  Effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Motion 
in  the  House  qf  Commons  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Breach  qf  the  Treaty  qf 
El'Arish.     Motion  for  the  Production  qf  the  Duke  of  York's  Letter,     , 


THE  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  breach  of  treaty  with  re- 
spect to  the  convention  of  EI-Arish, 
underwent  a  severe  scrutiny  in  the 
course  of  the  session.  The  first 
signal  for  the  attack  of  ministers 
was  sounded  in  the  house  of  lords 
by  the  earl  of  Darnle^,  who,  very 
early  in  the  session,  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation.  On  the  10th 
of  February  the  subject  was  pressed 
by  the  earl  of  Radnor^  who  moved 
that  the  house  should  be  called  over 
on'  Friday,  the  20th,  as  the  present 
was  an  awful  crisis  ;  and  lord 
Darnley  was  to  bring  forward  an 
important  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
tit  nation  and  conduct  of  the  mi- 
tusten. 


Lord  Grcnville  said  it  was  very 
unusual  to  require  such  a  measure 
unless  in  very  particular  cases,  as 
the  trial  of  a  peer ;  and  therefore 
he  hoped  his  noble  friend  would 
not  persist  in  a  motion  calculated 
to  create  alarm  and  dismay  through- 
out the  nation.  In  this  he  was 
seconded  by  lord  Mulgrave,  who 
thought  it  could  answer  no  bene- 
ficial purpose  to  dilfuse  awe  and 
solemnity  on  any  common  occasion^ 
and  excite  needless  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Lord  Holland  strongly  recom- 
mended the  measure  :  he  conc^eived 
it  absolutely  necessary  ;  tli^'situar- 
tion  to  which  ministers  had  re- 
duced the  country  could  not  be 
treated  with  too  mud)  solemnity ; 

their 


(heir  dismissal  could  i\oi  be  consU  catholic  emancipation,  he  advised 

dered  as  an  evil  if  the  mode  of  their  lordships  lo  make  use  of  the 

their  going  out,  and  the  causes  as-  opportunity  whicli  the  union  afTord* 

signcd  for  it,  did  not  add  to  our  ed,  to  inform  themsttlvcs  of  the 

^barrassments,  and  increase  the  nature  and  character  of  Ireland, 

necessity  of  an  inquiry.  with  which  they  seemed  but  slightly 

Had  their  dismissal   been  occa-  acquainted.      Catholic  emancipa- 

sioned  by  loss  of  confidence  in  the  tion  had  already  been  found  to  im- 

parh'ament,  or  had  it  produced  a  ply    rebellion    in    that    country : 

change  of  system,  it  would  have  ninety-nine  Ronlkn-catholics  out  o( 

been    the    greatest    benefit    and  a  hundred  did  not  care  about  it; 

blessing  to   the  community;    but  others  understood  it  to  mean  the 

they  were  absolutely  the  victims  abolition  of  tithes,    and  a  more 

of  that  very  system  to  which  they  equal  division  of  property.     The 

Had  so  long  prostituted  their  talents,  IrisK  peasant,   for  instance,  con« 

and  under  the  influence  of  which,  ceived,   when    this  measure  waa 

they  had  supported  the  American  granted,  every  one  of  tliem  was  to 

^ar.    The  first  moment  ministers  nave  his  tythes  taken  ofl^  and  a 

had  hesitated  respecting  the  ques*  grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  alloUed 

tion  of  liberty,   when  they  who  him.     In  short,  so  various   were 

had  sacrificed  tiie  happiness  of  Ire-  their  opinions,  and  so  violent  were 

land  seemed  disposed  to.  make  a  their  passions,  that  he  couM  not 

concession   to    the    people,    they  but  shudder  at  the  consequences  of 

tvere   discarded.     The    first    ap-  rashly   diffusing  insinuations  upon 

pearance  of  the  love  of  freedom,  the  subject  amongst  them,  and  per- 

m  one  solitary  instance,  cancelled  haps  lighting  up  a  flame  which  only 

all  former    obligations,    and    had  more    torrents    of     blood    could 

raised  the  indignation  of  this  nar-  duench.      His   lordship  was    en« 

row-minded,  cruel,  and  destructive  forcing  his  reasons,  and  stating  the , 

policy :  agitation  it  would  occasion— <!on« 

PeHerant  tempore  loogi  fusion  much  greater  than  had  been 

Serritii— —  yet  experienced,  and  of  which  no 

tod  they  were  dismissed  with  the  adequate  idea  could  be  formed  hj 

ame  scorn  and  contempt  as  all  those    who   were    not   intimately, 

others  had  been  whose  principles  versed  in  the  character  of  the  peo*. 

*  measures  w^e  hostile  to  that  pie — when  he  was  called  to  order 


wr  measures  w^e  nostue  to  mat  pie — wnen  he  was  called  to  order 

detestable  faction.     The  occasion  oy  the  earl  of  Suffolk",  who  said^. 

<>f  their  dismissal  added  a  motive  this  appeared  doing  himself  what 

to  inquirvy  and  one  more  calamity  his  lordship  advised  others  to  avoids 

fo  the  country,  by  endangering  the  and  kindling  the  flame  he  had  sa 

tranquillity  of  Ireland.  deprecated.      The  earl  of  Clare 

The  earl  of  Clare  deprecated  answered,  that  the  question,  though 

the  idea  of  a  call,  as  well  as  a  pre-  not  before  the  house,    had  been 

mature^  discussion  of  a  subject  of  alluded  to   in  very  strong  terms; 

<o  delicate  a  nature,  and  at  the  and  he  meant  to  point  out  the  dan* 

<2me^  time    of   such    magnitude,  ger  of  discussion  in  this  unparlia<« 

jhat  it  ought  not  to  be  alluded  to  raentary  manner.     He  would  how* 

before    it  came    regularly    under  ever  drop  the  subject,  which,  ha 

consideration.     Wiui   regard    to  was  persuaded  was  fraught  with 

infinite 
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infinite  mischiefs,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  which  would  prevent  the 
advantages  otherwise  to  be  expect- 
ed  from  the  union.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  illustrate  its  evil  ejects, 
when  lord  Suffolk  again  interrupt- 
ed,  and  begged  the  learned  lord 
upon  the  woolsack  to  confine  the 
noble  earl  to  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  house. 

The  lord  chancellor  tlien  entreat- 
ed the  earl  of  Clare  to  abstain  from 
all  mention  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, which  had  been  so  Irregularly 
introduced  :  at  the  proper  period 
it  would  be  considered  in  all  its 
l)earing  and  relations,  comprehen- 
sively, accurately,  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  with  a  seriousness  pro- 
C>rtioned  to  its  importance.  He 
mented  that  an  idea  had  been 
tiirown  out  by  lord  Moira,  that 
not  any  thing  uke  the  sense  of  the 
liouse  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
basty  and  loose  conversation  which 
had  taken  place.  It  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  such  a  momentous 
concern  to  let  an  opinion  prevail, 
that  it  could  be  affected  by  such 
•li?ht  and  casual  observations. 
With  regard  to  the  critical  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  loss 
it  had  sustained,  no  one  deplored  it 
jnore  deeply  than  himself.  Con- 
nected, as  he  long  had  been,  by 
public  duty  and  private  friendship 
with  those  of  whose  services  the 
public  were  to  be  deprived,  and 
Knowing  as  he  did  their  great 
abilities,  their  strict  integrity,  and 
their  unremitted  application,  he 
extremely  lamented  tiiat  an  ocea- 
fion  had  arisen  which  made  them 
feel  they  could  no  longer  hold 
their  employments.  Subjects  on 
which  men  of  honourable  minds 
would  entertain  a  diff^erence  of  opi- 
nion would  occur  under  all  go- 
ycroments.    The  partiality  which 


he  had  ever  experienced  from,  the 
house,    afforded    him    reasonable 
hope  that  they  gave  him  credit  for 
acting  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
on  the  genuine  conviction  of  his 
mind,  wherever  he  stood,  and  in 
whatever    situation  he  might    be 
placed :    indeed  he  could  do  no 
good  to  the  public  were  he  to  act 
otherwise ;  nor  should  he  be  quaix«* 
£ed  to  stand  at  that  great  tribunal, 
.before  which  he  must  in  a  short 
time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  ex- 
pect to  render  up  an  account  of  all 
nis  actions  in  t{iis  sublunary  state. 
•  Lord  Moira  thought  it  necessary 
to  rectify  a  misapprehension  re- 
specting himself,     it  was  not,  he 
said,  to  the  question   of   catholic 
emancipation  ne  had  alluded,  when 
he  remarked  that  the  mind  of  the 
house  had  been  so  strongly  mani- 
fested that  it  must  have  an  effect ; 
his  reference*  was  to  the  impres- 
sion concerning  the  sort  of  mini- 
stry likely  to  be  formed,  and  which 
inspired  the  country  with  dread, 
at  a  time  so  critical  and  full  of 
danger:   the  old  ministry  was  to 
be  3ie  root  of  the  new  one,  and 
those  principles  to  be  continued 
which  had  reduced  the  country  to 
this  extremity.     He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  spirit  of^the  house   . 
would  be  roused  ;  that  they  would 
act  like  men,  and  exert  themselves 
in  its  defence.     If  they  failed  to 
do  this,  tlie  storm  impending  could 
not  be  averted  :  their  weignt  and 
authority  over  the  people  would  be 
lost;     an    evil    anxiously    to    be 
deprecated,    because    they    could 
only  render  service  to  the 'interests 
of  the  empire  whilst  they  retained 
it.     A  call  of  the  house  (except  in 
the  trial  of  a  peer)  was  not  unpre- 
cedented.    There  were  several  in- 
stances upon   the  journals.     Such 
a' measure  had  not  been  indeed  of 

late 
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late- jretff  nddenary ;  but  the  pre*  Eleven  thoinaiid  met)  w^re  landed 

sent  situalioQ  of  the  country  re-  at  Ferrol,  and  ascended  the  heights 

c^uired  references  to  old  times,  and  above  the  town  without  resistanccb 

sinilar  cases  of  diflioulty  and  dan<>  The  official  dispatches  had  stated, 

f  er.                                                .  that  they  had  landed  to  inspect  the 

Tbeearl  ofWestaaoreland  said«  strength  of  the  place.     But  why 

tbat»  unless  some  precedent  from  employ  1 1,000  men  for  this?  Would 

the  journals  could  be  stated,  he  not  2000  or  200  have  done  as  well? 

wi&hed  the   motion   to   be   with<>  The^  met  only  with   skirmishes. 

djawn.  Their  success  was  complete.     An 

The  earl  of  Radnor  immediately  officer  of  engineers    assured   the 

produced  four  instances  in  point,  general  that  he  would  be  master  of 

which  he  read  from  a  paper  on  the  place  in  a  few  hours.     In  Fort 

which  he  had  written  them  down :  St.  Philip    there  were   not   more 

three  on  record   in  Uie  journals  than  fifty  men,  and  it  might  have 

Here  about  the  year  .1678,  and  the  easily  been  taken.     The  52d  regi- 

fourth  in  1704.  ment  wished  also  to  take  Grana, 

Contents23— non-contents  54'.  and  would  have  done  it,  but  that 

His  majesty's  indisposition,  and  their  colonel  was  wounded.     In 

some  other  causes,  prevented  the  this  place  large  arsenals  and  provi- 

public '  business    in   general   from  sions    would    have   been    found ; 

proceediiig  for  some  time  after  this  and,  had  they  taken  Fort  St.  Philip, 

jnotion,  except  with  respect  to  the  the  work  would  hav^  been  accom* 

necessary  business  of  the  supplies ;  plished.     Yet  the  troops  lay  idle  on 

and  consequently  Jord    Darnley's  their  arms. — What  happened  was 

motion  was  deferred.    In  the  house  disgraceiul  to  the  English  name.-<^% 

of  commons,  however,  an  inouiry  After  Bonaparte's  march  over  the 

was  proceeded  upon^  which  is  of  Alps,  were  a  few  rocks  to  b§  consi<- 

some  importance  in  i^n  historical  dered  as  an  insurmountable  obstaclef 

poiot  of  view.             '  He  knew  that  great  difference  of 

On  the  19th  of  February  Mr.  opinion  existed  among  the  ^officers 

Sturt  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  concerning  the  orders  to  re-embark, 

house,  which  he  said  he  trusted  The  naval  officers  said  they  could 

every  member  would  feel  it  a  duty  have  taken  most  of  the  forts  them- 

to  support.— He  meant  not  to  hurt  selves,  and  entered    the   harbour 

the  feelings  of  the  hoHQurable  ge-  without  much  resistance.     No  won- 

ueral  who  had  conducted  the  expe-  der— tlie  alarm  in  the  town  was 

ditiou,  or  of  the  honourable  gentle-  extreme,  and  the  municipality  had 

man. who  planned  it;  but  to  con-  resolved  to  surrender  on  the  first 

tend,  til  at  ,when  a  vast  and  expen-  summons. 

sive  armament  had   brought  dis*  It  did  appear  strange  that  tJie 

grace  upon  the  country,  an  inquiry  honourable  general  had  never  sumr 

ought  to  be  made  into  the  causes  of  moned  them.     He  was  not  slow  in 

lis  failure.— >He  said,  that  blame  doing  so  at  Cadiz,  which  he  did 

lajf  somewhere,  and  with  whom  it  not  attack,  and  where  he  had  no 

^vas  necessary  to  ascertain.     After  chance  of  success.     p[e  confessed* 

having  spent  the  spring  and  sum-  however,  that  he  was  not  sanguine 

Jner  m  total  inactivity^  an  expedir  as   to  the  success  of  his  motion, 

t'on,   consisting   of  about  eighty  Yet,  if  the  house  regarded  their 

tti),  set  off  for  tlie  coast  of  Spain,  iluty  to  the  officers  of  ihe  army  and 

navy. 
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tiavy,  and  tt)  the  public^  they  ought  pteditioii^  cohfifttiBf  Ml  ttatemeito  | 

to  support  it.     When  a  countil  6£  and  concluded  by  moving,  "  that 

war  was  called  to  consider  the'pro-  the  house  resolve  it^^elf  into  a  com^ 

priety  of  giving  up  the  enterprise^  mittee  of  the  whole  hou<e«  to  in* 

this  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  quire  into  the  cau«es  of  the  failure 

iind(;rtaken  to  put  the  general  into  of  the  expedition  to  Ferrol." 
possession  of  the  town  with  the  foss        Sir  JamesPuheneysaid,  hetmsteJ 

of  200  men^  was  not  summoned  to  that»  after  the  speech  the  house  had 

attend  it.     Wh^  was  he  not  called,  ju.^t  heard,  it  was  unnecessary   t^ 

and  his  advice  followed?  The  place  apologise  for  taking  the  earliest 

was    worth    200    men,    however  opportunity  of  presenting  himself 

fthocking  the   expiession.     There  to  their  notice.     After  all  thut  had 

Were  in  the  harbour  S4  sail  of  the  been  said  upon  the  pre^nt  motion, 

Kne,  beside  several   frigates,   and  the  clamour  which  had  been  rt^ 

many  merchant  vessels  richly  la*  ceived,  and  the  unfounded  insinu* 

den.     The  enemV  were  quite  un*  ations  spread  abroad^  parliament 

prepared,  and  this  rich  pri^e  was  could  not  be  astonished  at  his  anz* 

within    our  reach.     A    regiment  iety  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 

inarched  near  Fort  St.  Philip  gave  he  had  acted.     He  apprehended 

three  cheers  when  they  came  in  meeting  no  contradiction  when  h6 

tight  of  it:   but  insteaifi  of  being  affirmed  that  all  expeditions  similar 

allowed  to  follow  up  their  advan-  *  to  that  against  Ferrol  were  under-r 

tages,  they  were  ordered  to  take  taken  with  more  hazard  and  diffi^ 

shelter  under  a  stone  wall.     The  culty  than  any  other  military  ope* 

naval  officers  offered  to  take  A  fort  rations.     He  was  stilt   convinced 

which   much  retarded  the  opera-  they  were    frequently  connected 

tions  of  the  army,  but  their  offer  with  the  views  of  this  country,  and 

was  rejected.      When    the    men  necessary  to  be  undertaken  on  some 

Were  ordered  to  re-embark,  their  occasions,  however  hazardous.  But 

indignation  almost  broke  out  into  while  he  felt  the  neces^^ity  of  such 

mutiny.     These  statements  were  attempts,  he  must  acknowledge  that 

generally   credited ;    and  if  false,  man  would  ill  discharge  his  duty^ 

faiey  ought  to  be  proved  so.     When  who  did  not  thoroughly  weigh  the 

the  troops  were  re-embarked,  they  danger  of  the  service,  and  the  risk 

Bailed  for  Vi^o,  and  there  the  tars  of  the  enterprise  he  was  about  t6 

tut  out  a  privateer,  as  they  said,  undertake.      He    meant   not  thd 

"  to  show  their  commander  now  to  danger  of  losing  a  number  <ff  men, 

take  a  thing.'*    One  of  them  being  for  this^  however  lamentable,  wa# 

asked  what  he  thought  of  the  expe-  the  inevitable  fortune  of  war ;  but 

dition— "  Why,**    said  he,     ••  I  he  alluded  to  that  extensive  vieit 

d6h*t  think  as  how  a  French  gene-  of  the  subject  which  belonged  to 

ral  with  500  men  i^ould  have  left  the  commander  in  chief,  who  mt|si 

f  errol  without  taking  it.*'    Before  regard  the  danger  as   connected 

tiie  destination  of  the  expedition  with   the  general  preservation  cf 

was  known,  the  general  is  reported  his  corps,  considermg  whether  th^ 

to  have  said,  they  were  going  to  object  warranted  the  extent  of  th% 

father  laurel^!    what  then  must  risk.    Had  he  conceived  the  chance 

ave  been  their  disappointment!  of  taking  Ferrol  fairly  to  have  beeii 

Mr.  Sturt  then  read  many  letters  calcuhited,  and  refrained  from  thft 

ftottt  oSctn  employed  in  the  ex-  Mauck  merely  on  account  of  losing 

2» 
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BpOm^n,  or  even  a. much  larger 
number,  he  should  have  felt,  him- 
.  seif  deficient  in ,  his  duty  to  his 
.  Country,  and  deserving  mucn  of  tlje 
imputation  \yhiph  Jjad  been  spread 
abrpad;  but  when>  after  mature  de- 
iiberation,  he  fpund  that  an  attack 
h&d  no  chance  of  success^  and  that 
a  failure  involved  the  Joss  of  most, 
if.  not  the  whole  of  the  corps  under 
his  orders,  he  clearly  perceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  hazard  an 
jCDtef prise,  when  the  prospect  bf 
success  was  desperate,  and  the 
event  of  a  failure  would  not  have 
comprehended  the  general  safety. 
It  never  could  be  the  intent  of  a 
government  to  expose  to  imminent 
.hazard  a  body  of .  troops,  whose 
loss  would  not  only  have  defeated 
every  other  object  of  the  campaign, 
fcuthave  been  a  severe  blow  on  the 
country.  To  state  to  the.  house  the 
success  with  which  our  landing  had 
been  effected  was  needless ;  or  that 
all  opposition  in  our  progress  to  the 
heights  above  Feriiol  was  defeated 
by  the  gallantry  of  our  troops.  The 
possession  of.thesa  be.ights  afforded 
kirn  a  full  opportunity  pf  observing 
the  whple  situation,  and  the  result 
was  decidedly  not  to  hazard  the 
attack,  as  the  nature  of  the  works 
pfevcoted  the  possibility  of  a  coup^ 
.  de-mtUn,  and  the  troops  defending 
them  were  more  numerous  than  he 
bad  expected.  Thenumberof  them, 
from,  his  own  observation  and 
the  reports  of  .other  .ofScers  and 
of  prisoners,  was  ascertained  to  be 
COOO  men ;  a  number  much  greater 
than  wais  necessary  completely  to 
defi^od.the  works  round  Ferrol; 
uid  this  number  he  had  stated  in  a 
fetter  to  Mr.  Dundas  the  day  after 
he  re-embarked.  The  town  he 
*aw  ^vas  covered  oa  three  sides  by 
the  sea ;  the  fourth  side,  an  extent 
of  about  2000  yards,  was  regularly 
ikilfi^d  in  masonry,  having  seven 
bastioni^  beside^ther^apk  (kCencc : 

asoK 


the  whole  was  in  the  best  order, 
having  been  lately  constructed. 

Allliough  on  tlic  e  side-  covered 
by  arms  pf  tjic  sea,  the  shore  was 
formed  by  a  riti>je  of  ileop  ro^k, 
yet  the  rock  had  been  scarped  away, 
and  every  opcniiig  built  up  with 
great  labor :  'this  niig{i  t  bcr  ve  to  give 
an  idea  pf  the  pthcr  v\  oi  k  s,  and  he 
formed  his  judgment  uppn  it.    Sufh 

.  bejng  the  actual  situation  of  Ferrol, 
and  the  force  to  djjfend  it  such  as 
h^d  been  mentioned,  independent 
of  other  corps  which .  coujd  have 
been  thrown  jh  before  night, 
there  appeared  no  probability  of 
success  m  any  attempt  against  it. 

But  he  hs^d  since  had  his  opinion 
confirmed  in  every  point  by  au- 
thorities who  could  not  "be  supposed 
interested  in  supporting  either  the 
chjiracter.  pf  his  maiesty's  arms,  Pr 
in  sustaining  his  individual  reputa* 
tion-^*4ie  meant  his  majesty's  ene- 
mies. 

.  In  an  official  report  published  in 
France,  signed  by  the  officer  who 
gave  it,  and  countersigned  by  the 
maritime  praefect  of  Brest,  the  fol- 
lowing was  tlie  state  of  the  place 
at  the  moinent  of  debarkation  : 

"  The  garrison  consisted  of  part 
of  a  battalion  of  the  regiment  of 
Africa,  and  of  anotlier  of  Za* 
mora,  200  soldiers  of  the  marine, 
and  a  battalion  of  the  .militia  of 
.Orenje.  If  we  join  to  this 'small 
number  of  troops.those  composing 

»the  flying  camps  of  Siria,  amoimt- 
ing  to  IDOO  men,  and  that  of  Ay  res, 
composed  of  a  battalion  of  the  im- 
memorial del  Key,  and  another  of 
Guadalaxara/(thfcse  two  camps  were 
situated  a  league  and  a  half  from 

•  Ferrol)  we  should  see"  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  troops  which  colilcl 
be  collectefl  amounted  to  4000 
or  4,500  men.  If  we  take  away 
what  were  necessary  to  guard  the 
forts  and  the  town,  there  would  re- 
main. $kbout  ISOOdisposable  men.'' 

£  That 
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That  is,  the  enemy  had  1800  men 
more  than  were  necessary,  and 
more  than  they  wanted  for  the  de» 
fence  of  the  place.  This  was  the 
$tate  of  the  troops  at  the  time  when 
he  landed. 

The  account  proceeded  to  inform 
its,  that  another  regiment  from  the 
Spanish  deet,  that  of  Asturiasi  was 
landed,  and  also  the  rest  of  the 
marines,  of  which  only  200  were 
reckoned  before. 

The  account  also  mentions  a  third 
camp,  that  of  Juia,  which  might 
.have  been  drawn  into  the  town,  if 
wanted.  It  probably  consisted  of 
1.000  or  1500  men.  Besides  this, 
we  learn  from  another  account 
pubfished  at  Madrid,  that  a  batta- 
lion of  the  regiment  of  Africa,  and 
tlie  volunteers  of  Arragon,  came 
from  Corunna.  These  battalions 
were  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
otlier  troops*  It  appeared  then  from 
the  lowest  calculation,  that  the  ene- 
my must  have  had  in  and  near  the 
town  at  least  7000  men. 

The  general  account>  published 
at  Madrid,  entered  into  no  detail  of 
numbers.  The  letter  of  the  Fi  ench 
ambassador  talked  of  4000  dis- 
posable men,  which  must  mean  the 
number  of  men  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  town  and  forts  ; 
and  the  account  itself  says  that  the 
garrison  amounted  to  3000  men. 

He  hoped  that,  after  this,  it  would 
not  be  said  that  the  town  of  Ferrol 
was  defenceless,  or  deficient  in 
point  of  garri!«)n.  That  it  would 
not  be  argued  a  place  was  assail- 
able by  Acoap-de-maijiy  which  even 
tl)c  enemy,  with  all  their  natural 
solicitude  to  diminish  their  numbers 
and  means  of  defence,  acknow- 
ledged lo  have  been  over-garrison- 
-  cd.  And  the  conduct  of  the  enemy 
was  the  strongest  confirmation  pos- 
sible of  the  most  material  part  of 
this  account.  For  these  1 800  men, 
who  came  to  oppose  or  attack  us, 


were  not  formed  betweeti  us  ttifi 
the  town,  but  were  sent  round  -by 
^ater,  thus  putting  us  between  the 
town  and  them;  which  proved 
that  the  enemy  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  detend  the  town 
without  the  assistance  of  that  corps. 

Was  Ferrol  deficient  in  point  of 
works?  This  question  was  decided 
with  the  former  by  the  enemy  them- 
selves. It  1800  men  could  be 
spared  out  of  4500  or  even  55 OO, 
it  followed  that  the  place  vsra^s 
strong  in  itsfclf. 

It  therefore  appeared  that  the 
enemy  themselves  confirmed  most 
strongly  the  idea  he  had  given  of 
the  works,  and  of  the  force  to  de- 
fend them ;  and  consequently  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  either 
proceeded  on  grounds  lightly  esta- 
olished,  or  which  had  proved  ul- 
timately fallacious. 

Though  he  took  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  retreat  on  him- 
self, yet  he  should  have  been  much 
to  blame  had  he  not  attempted  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  ana  advice 
of  the  general  officers  who  accom- 
panied him.  He  therefore  spoke 
with  them  individually  and  collec- 
tively on  the  subject.  They  at- 
tentively viewed  the  place,  atid 
were  all  of  opinion  that  an  attack 
was  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful, 
except  one  general  officer,  who 
had  not  at  Uiat  tiiVie  sufficiently 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, " 
but  who  had  since  informed  htm 
that  he  Was  confident  the  attack 
would  have  failed. 

The  honourable  gentleman  had 
spoken  much  of  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers  ;  him  he  had  also  consulted, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  best  judgment 
that  the  place  might  be  taken  by 
escalade  in  the  night;  that  there 
would  however  be  considerable 
risk  of  failure,  tliough  it  wus  pos« 
sible  the  attempt  might  succeed. 

His  opinion   was   that  Ferrol, 

although 
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!&)thougIi  not  •  a    strong    fortified  But  had  he  gained  the  forts^  and 

pface,  was  as  safe  from  a  coup-dc-  brought  the  fleet  to  a  safer  place^ 

Mm  as    any     stronger    fortified  he  must  have  occupied  both  sides 

town,  especially  when  it  was  con-  of  the  harbour  to  protect  it.     He 

sidered  that  the  garrison  was  dou«  did  not  over-rate  the  detachment 

bie  to  what  the  works  required  necessary  for  that  purpose,  in  say- 

for  their   defence,    and  that   we  ing  that  only  seven  or  8000  n^en 

could  not  be  supplied  with  the  could  have  remained  as  a  besieging 

means  for  such  an  attempt,  which  army,  afler  covering  the  fleet,  and 

an  array  in  a  regular  campaign  keeping  up  the  necessary  commu- 

would  have  provided.  nications. 

He  must  observe  on  this  occa-  This   was    nearly   the    number 

,sion,  that  if  any  engineer  of  rank  which    the    enemv    had  the  day 

bad  proposed  a  plan  for  a  siege,  afler  he  landed.     The  whole  force 

and  offered  a  calculation  of  tne  of  the  province  was  in  movement, 

time   which    such    an    operation  The  troops  from  Vigo  (the  raOst 

would  take,   or  the   means   most  remote  garrison   in   Galicia  from 

necessary    to    be    employed,    his  Ferrol)    were   actually   upon    the 

opinion  as  an  engineer  would  cer-  march ;  and  they  could  have  as- 

tainly  have  had  greater  weight:  sembled  ten  or  12,000,  added  to 

but  an  escalade  is  an  operation  of  a  the  garrison,  before  he  could  well 

very  different  nature,  and  of  which  have  opened   the  trenches.       To 

any   other    ofHcer  of   experience  attempt  a  siege  against  equal  num- 

xnust  be  as  good  a  judge  as  an  bers  is  a  very  unusual  operation 

engineer.  in  war.     It  is  common   to  have 

Having  no  prospect  of  success  three   times   the   number    of   the 

in  an  immediate  assault,  what  re-  garrison;  but  to  attempt  it  in  any 

nained  to  be  considered  was,  whe-  case  against  such  a  superiority  as 

tber  the  place  could  be  taken  by  a  this,  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 

fiege.    He  judged  such  an  attempt  tion. 

impracticame,  because,  first,  he  It  had  been  said  by  the  honour- 
must  have  gotten  possession  of  the  able  gentleman,  that  an  universal 
several  forts  commanding  the  en-  panic  prevailed  among  the  ene- 
trance  of  the  harbour  on  both  sides,  my.  As  far  as  tliey  showed  them- 
which  could  not  be  done  without  selves  in  the  field,  there  were  no 
bringing  heavy  cannon,  and  open-  symptoms  of  panic  or  confusion, 
ing  batteries  against  it.  And  nere  In  the  town  they  seemed  busy  in 
^e  opinion  of  the  principal  en-  making  arrangements  for  their  de- 
gineer  screed  with  that  of  every  fence;  and  the  march  of  troops, 
other  oflScer  of  rank.  From  the  dragging  of  guns,  and  universal » 
nature  of  the  coast,  which  was  mo\^ement  in  every  quarter,  was 
formed  of  steep  mountains,  the  the  natural  consequence  of  an  ap- 
conveyance  of  cannon  must  have  prehended  attack ;  but  how  it  is 
been  a  tedious  work ;  and  until  we  to  be  construed  into  the  effect  of 
bad  possession  of  the  forts,  the  panic  and  confusion  he  did  not 
fleet  must  have  lain  on  die  coast,  see.  That  the  merchants  were 
so  hazardously  situated,  that  it  afraid  was  likely ;  and  he  knew 
could  never  have  remained  there  not  where  the  inJiabitants  of  any 
a  moment  whenever  the  wind  town,  apprehending  attack,  would 
fbould  change  to  the  westward. '  not    bo    alarmed ;    but    certainly 

£  2  tliese 
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tli05«  symptoms  of  terror  were  not  .of  the    military    defence  of  sti^ 

obscrva^bU  iitthQ  garrison.  place,  far  less  of  the  strerigtli  ofu 

.J  ,  It  .jisid,  jbieji,  ?isscrted  that  the  *  place  they  never  saw. 

..adiN:iraI  had  remonstra^ted  against  Officers  of  inferior  rank  in  tKe 

.the  retreat*,  and  that  the  navy  c^f-  army,  were  not  much   better  en- 

(.£cred,(o  xlo.the  rest  with  ships, jf  afeled  to  judge  of  this  6perationi : 

^hcwpuld  only  take  the  forts.     The  .they  unctoubtedly   saw,  or  might 

'.acimical  nev^  made  the  slightest  Iiave  seen,  the  place,  but  roost  of 

objection  to  the  retreat^  nor  qver  .them  at  a  considerable  distance, 

marie  any  proposal  of  making  tlie  without  any  plan  or  information  on 

attack  with  the  fleet.  .  the  sMbjcct;  and,  fiilly  employed  in 

l{  had:  been   reported   that  he  the  duties  o/ their  stations,  their 

vXetre^ed  in  consequence  of  pri-  views    and    accounts '  must   "have 

.  yate.  orders,  from,  the  commander  been   very   Imperfect.      Did    the 

..  in.  chief.     Why.  any  one  C(juld  in-  question  then  rest  on  the  testimohj 

•.si^>uato,,j;o   absurd  and  wicked ,  a  of  experienced  officers  accurately 

falsity,  he  should  not  pre,sume  to  informed,  ojr  on  those  of  aiiothcr 

say.     If  with  a  view  to  apojogise  profession,    who    never    saw   the 

for  his  conduct,  no   such  apology  plape  at.  9,11,  or  only  "had  a  distant 

.  was  needed— if  with   a  view  to  casual'  vie\v  of  it?     But  it 'would 

llirow  ctdium  on  the  illustriou?  per-  naturaljy  be  asked,  how  came  those 

.  son  alluded  to,  Uiq  uniform  tenor  reports  to  be  generally  bdieved? 

pf  his  life  oflered  a  most   unan-  ,  and  this  he  could/ answer  in  a  few 

6 wcrable  testimony,  that  he  never  words.      The   expedrtion  *  against 

•  could  give  any  order  to  any  officer  .  Ferrol  was  npt  the  only  service  in 

which  did  not  tend, to  the  interest  which  tlie  troops  were  to  be  em- 

,  of  his  country,  and  to  support  the  ployed.    This  consideration  weigh- 

character  of  his  majesty's  arms.        .  ed  much  throughout  fhe  bu«;inoss. 

The  names  of  officers  had  been  and  might  have  induced  him  *to 

.  often  mentioned,  who  he  was  .con-  adopt  the  plan  he  had  followed, 

fident    had    nqver    delivered   the  even  had  the  nature  of  the  works 

$entifflpnts  imputed  to  them.     But  2,nd  the.  force  of  the  place  been 

tlic  letters  read  by  the  lionourablc  different  from  what  he  round  them. 

gejideman  having  beep  written  by  His  determination  was  to  attack 

officers,    .these    must    have    been  the  town  if  jt  was,advisable^  ahd 

;  either  of  the  navy  or  array.     As  to  otherwise  to    re-embark   im'medi - 

the  navv',  sir  J^mes  said  he  was  dXelj,  'it  had  been  "affirmed   that 

.  Jiot    caifed    to   ex^aniine   whetlaer.  , a  difference  had* arisen  between  llie 

.  officers  in  tlia^  .«ervice  were  judges  two  sqrvicOs;  but  till  t}\e  re-em- 

ofmilitary  operations;  and, except-  barkment  ttiere. had  arisen  noric 

. .  ing  one  officer  of  rank*  ^vho  could  The  principal  charge  appeared  ^to 

not  be  quoted  on  the  occasion,  ;aot  be,  that  fojf  St.  ^ilip   was   ^ot 

one  of  them  ever  saw  tlie  place  or  .  taken^as  it  contained  oniy  dfiy  men. 

approached  it.                              ,     ,  i  he     troops    who    disputed     die 

The  naval  officers  were  occupied  heights,  with  ps  came  from    ancj 

in  their  own  business,  which  they  retreated  tp  that  fort ;  which  prove* 

executed,  as  he  had  stated  in  his.  how  far  it  was  garrisoned-     It  is 

i   public  letter,  extremely  well;  but  ,  very   probable    tliere  ,were"1>bat^ 

he  mean^.  not  to  infer  from  thence  ready  to  convey  siich  men  as  wer^ 

thut  they  were  competent  judges  not   wanted  linmediateiy   for   th^ 

defence. 
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drfence  of  the  fort ;  but  we  were 

now  told  the  52d  regiment  would 
have  taken  it,  and  tfie  t)pinion  of 
the  chief  engineer  is  again  brought 
in.  Here  let  it  be  observed,  tiiat 
tht  52d  regiment  was  under  th^ 
orders  of  an  officer  of  high  ranlf 
»ad  approved  character^  who. 
Bad  he  found  the  garrison  either 
evacuated,  or  left  with  a  few  men 
ip  it,  would  purely  have  reaped  the 
adnntage^of  such  a  circuins^arfce  : 
and  as  to  the  engintjer,  his  opinion 
v^as  m  fact  CotalTy  opposite;'  h^ 
declared  in  the  most  unemii  vocal 
manner,  that  to  attempt  Fott  St. 
Wilip  eithef  by  assault  or  any 
dth^r  way  viras  unadvi^able. 

Sir  Janies  Pulteft6y  said,  he  had 
been  accused  also'  "of  calling  a 
counciFbf  war  when  die  bfficer  at 
the  lieiid  of  tlie  engineer  depart- 
inept.  was  riot  present;  but  at  (he 
only  rnee^ing  of^erferal  offibcrs'M 
^•as  {iresent,  and  defiviered  thi 
opinic*  above  slated  ih'  their 'hejtf- 

He  had  been  accused  of  forget- 
ting to  'sumnionl  the'  town  i'  tfie 
summons  iVas  ieady;  buF,  on  l^e'- 
^lewlng 'the 'place,  he  saw  stroiig 
feasonffof  n<A'  spending  it."  "   •    '  ^ 

Many  gallani  'ofTersv  It  was  said, 
wefre  matte  By  the  se^n^efl;'  espc- 
pWlv  one^tb  take  a  redoubt  which 
rawi^d  our  pr'pgr^ss  to  the  to\<ni. 
All  these  bfFers  were  Tcepl'  a  pro- 
found secret  Trdm  him. '    ' 

The  conversation 'Fe«5pecting  the 
f rench  privateer  he  should  to  cx- 
cuseij  iSr  not  merttiohing:  That 
Mnie  might  ex^'ect  fo  make  fheir 
rortunfes,  he' believed;'  and  theiV 
disappointment'  had  probably '  od- 
canofted  th6  clamout  that  had  b6en 
raii^ed.'     *  '     '  ^"'-    '''         .,  -    ■ 

Although  he  had  taken  up  much 
•f  the  house's  time,  hebcggc^Yo 
^d  one  Word  more.  ' '     '  -  -'  • 

^f  ab  accident;  which  perhaps 


no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
and  for  whi<^h' neither  ihinlsfcrs; 
admiral,  nor  himself)  were  Wartie** 
able,'  'he  was  disappointed  at 
Ferrol  of  intelligence  on  which  he 
had  fully  depended.  '  As  far  a<?  h^ 
ooirid  'judge,  mhiisters  wcrfe  Mlf 
justified  in  cmptoying  the  troop^i 
as  they  Had  done.  Before  his 
quitting  Ferrol,  he  was  apprised  'of 
the  information  received  upfon  th<S 
subject,  which,  although  incorrebti 
justified  tlie  enterprise  sd  far  hs  il 
was  intended  to  be  pushed.     •       ' 

Notwithstanding  '  th*  ■  outcry 
which  had  been  faisedi  he  shroiiH 
have  fch  TTo  regiret  on  this  accoUMt^ 
even  had  he  nol  been  sup{)6)"tcd*'fey 
the  opinions  of  other  genera!  offi- 
cers, and-  if  the  enemy  had  not 
published  afccounts  confirming  his 
statements,  being  conscious  of 
having  done  his  duty ;  kT\d  5^oufd 
have  Hiough't  him?fe1t' unworthy  o^ 
the 'situation  in  which  "he  hatf'tli^ 
hbhoCir  to  be  placfcd.  If  he  hdd 
hazarded,  di'cn  for  an  hour,  the 
satet^  of  any  paif'  of  "his  corps,  bt" 
throVto  away  the  liie  of  a  single 
tnan  under  his  comniknd.       ' 

Mr.  'Jekyll  said,  that  this  country 
was  Under*  ^rl'tit'  ob|}gat»(ms'to"hh 
honburabF^  friVm'd'for  bi-^ngin^  for» 
Ward*  this  motron.'  TJi^  ay*my' fn 
particuTar  was  oWiged  toTiinv,  aes 
thb  a<?p6rsions'  6n  imem  Would  be 
wiped  (5 AT.  Above  iff,  tlife'  honoitt<. 
dbfe  'general  was  obti^d  t6"T»Trn, 
bein^  thtis*  enabled  to"  exculjfidte 
himself.*  The  chitrge  mast  noW 
b<*  brought  agdinst  niittistci^sr-  Thfe 
motion  •  h adT  *  ddtiBfe'  object'  't6 
censure— the  mariner  in  Which  tFni 
expedition'  had  been  cbndUcfed, 
and',  if-  there'  was  ho  miVroinduct 
Iti  those  Whb  executed  ft,'i6^con»- 
demn  \he  imprudence  and  wickc'd- 
nc^s  of  those^  il-^o*  seni!  an  exp<?r- 
ditron  w ith '  arf  IH-d i ije^tcd  pfan. 
Ministers  haU  the'  -most  amjile 
•       •  '    E  3     •        ihcans 
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means  of  information.     To  what 
purpose  were  the  immense  sums 
annually  voted  for  secret  services 
applied  ?      This    expedition    had 
merely  formed  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, and  liad  very  much  resem- 
bled that  to   Holland.     We   had 
now  learned  that  fcri'ol  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea^ 
and  on  the  fourth  that  its  strength 
was  considerable.     Why  were  not 
measures  taken  to  ascertain  its  in- 
ternal strength  ?     He  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  ministers.     They 
were  men  of  straw.     One  of  them, 
whose  ingenuity  no  one  could  ques- 
tion,   could    not    define    himself. 
TherighthcMiourablegentleman  was 
indeed  a  non-descript  in  politics. 
A  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
often  said,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  he  would  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  war ;  but  he  would  be  only 
three  or  four  days  longer  in  office, 
and  then  would  cease  to  be  respon- 
sible. Why  had  he  sent  a  brave  offi- 
cer on  an  expedition  without  in- 
forming him  of  the  daneers  he  had 
to  encounter  ?    Why  did  he  not  say 
that  the  landing-place  was  difficult, 
that  troops  could  be  poured  in  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  works  could 
only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege  ? 
Our  troops  were  sent  merely  to 
exasperate  the  Spaniards  against 
us.       He    disagreed      with     the 
honourable    general    on    the    last 
topic  to  which  he  adverted.     He 
thought  ministers   unjustifiable  in 
cmployine  a  large  body  of  troops 
thus.     What  had  been  the  loss  by 
our   attempt   upon   St.  Domingo? 
and  we  trembled  every  day  to  re- 
ceive disasUpus  news  from  Egypt. 
He  hoped  Bit  ministers  would  not 
be  allowed^us  to  slink  out  of  of- 
fice.     They   were  afraid   of  the 
responsibility  they  had   incurred. 
Unless  the  present  ministers  were 
jpadc  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  mis* 


conduct,  probably  the  28,000,OCX)/. 
which  Uie  house  had  voted  would 
be  expended  in  such  projects. 
Upon  Liu^.  whole,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  satisfaction  on  this  subject ; 
the  motion  therefore  had  his  hearty, 
sup^orti 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  ha(J  just  sat  down 
seemed    to    have   forgotten  what 
was  advanced  by  the  honourable 
gentleman   who   opened   the   de- 
bate,  as  well  as  what  was  said 
by  the  general  who  followed  him. 
From  the  letters  read  by  the  first 
honourable  gentleman,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  officers  tliat  tlic 
,  place  might  have  been  easily  taken. 
But  this  honourable  gentleman  re- 
probated  the  expedition ;  and,  turn- 
mg  his  indignation  from  those  ap<r 
pomted  to  execute  it,  poured  it  forth 
against  those  who  had  planped  it ; 
accusing  ministers  of  folly,  impru- 
dence, and  cruelty.     He  was  glad 
the  debate  had  taken   that  turn. 
His  former  anxiety  was,  lest  an 
inquiry  by  the  house  of  commons 
should  make  a  breach  between  the 
two  services.     A  military  inquiry 
might  be  better  made  elsewhere. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  officers  had 
been  unexceptionable;  and  every 
clamour  fell  to  the  ground.     Now, 
ministers  alone  were  accused  for 
sending  out  such   an  expedition. 
But  had  not  the  honourable  gene- 
ral said  that  he  was  furnished  with 
all  the  intelligence  that  ministers 
possessed,  and  that  he  went  out 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  suc- 
cess?    The  honourable  gentleman 
might    indulge    himself   in    these 
declarations;  but  after  what  had 
been  said,  he  must  not  expect  to 
make  any    impression    upon    the 
house. 

He  had  no  objection  to  state  the 

§  rounds  on  which  government  h^d 
irccted  such  operations.     In  tlie 

beginning 
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bepnniflg  of  the  campaign^  Fer- 
roi  was  not  the  principal  object  in 
view.  It  was  the  intention  of  go- 
verRment  to  employ  a  force  in  the 
most  e6^ectual  way  to  assist  our 
allies  on  the  continent.  It  occur- 
red that  much  good  might  be  done 
hy  occasioning  a  division  of  the 
enemy's  force ;  by  annoying  them 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
stantly alarming  the  coast  of 
France.  Belleisle  was  the  place 
whence  our  operations  would  have 
been  continued  in  the  north,  and 
the  possession  of  Minorca  would 
have  enabled  us  to  execute  im- 
portant enterprises  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  splendid  design 
Was  disconcerted  by  the  fatal  bat« 
tie  of  Marengo.  We  had  then 
two  sources  of  uneasiness.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  Spain  and 
France  had  formed  the  plan  of 
marching  an  army  into  Portugal^ 
and  the  northern  confederacy  be- 
gan to  dawn,  which  iiad  since 
shown  lts«lf  formidable.  Our  true . 
policy  was  to  counteract  tho!^ 
projects^  and  what  better  method 
could  be  tried  to  defend  Portugal 
tlian  to  distress  the  power  which 
threatened  her  ?  If  we  were  to  de- 
feat the  object  of  the  northern  con.- 
federacy,  what  way  so  sure  as 
tempting  to  take  or  destroy  the 
ships  of  war  which  would  have 
added  to  its  strength?  Who  then 
would  question  the  policy  of  at- 
tacking Ferrol  and  Cadiz?  And 
kow  was  this  to  \>e  done  ?  Why, 
^  ^ying  all  the  information  before 
we  general  officers,  and  asking 
^cir  opinion  of  its  probable  suc- 
cess. This  was  done.  The  ho- 
nourable general  had  told  the  house 
^at  he  hzd  had  all  possible  infor- 
mation, and  had  sailed  with  a 
well-founded  hope  of  victory.  The 
^ccrs  were  not  sent  out  blind- 
^U.    Their  instructions  left  th^m 


a  great  latitude  of  discretion,  of 
which  they  made  a  prudent  use. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the 
rapidity  of  the  retreat ;  but  it  was. 
not  fair  to  take  advantage  of  both 
sides  of  the  question,  if  they  re- 
treated with  undue  precipitation,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  had 
been  sent  out  blindfold.  Our  in- 
formation proved  to  have  been 
false :  but  it  was  as  good  as  could « 
be  procured  in  such  circumstances. 
He  might  have  examined  many 
persons  .in  Englaryl^  but  it  was 
impossible  even  to  ask  a  question 
without  raising  suspicions,  and  ex- 
cixing  mischievous  curiosity.  Th^ 
general  was  to  consult  with  lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  would  be  allowed 
by  them  capable  of  giving  souxul 
advice. 

He  was  glad  to  think  that  no  one 
had  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  expedition  had  been 
titted  out ;  that  the  civil  part  was 
unimpcached.  The  military  he 
had  fully  explained  and  justified. 
He  sat  down  satisfied  with  the, 
manner  in  which  the  honourable 
general  had  been  vindicated,  and 
resolved  to  giv^  his  neg^itive  to 
the  present  motion. 

M^.  Hoxne  Tooke  rose  and  spoke, 
in  favour  of  the  inquiry-*  He  said, . 
in  supporting  the  present  motion," 
he  was  about  to  do  what  was  no. 
doubt  frequently  done  in  that, 
house— about  to  sacrifice  interest 
to  duty,  Surely  the  house  would, 
never  trouble  themselves  about  Old. 
Sarum  and  its  member,  pr  enter,  * 
into  an  inquiry  about  what  was,  or 
what  was  not,  a  priest,  if  they 
refused  a  committer  of  inquiry 
upon  this  great  question,  wliicli 
involved  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
In  his  observations  he  should  sa- 
crifice his  wishes  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  for  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  inclination  prompted  him  to 
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tiit  defence  of  iKe.ri^t*  honourable 
gentieman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
One  honourable  <Jentlemah,  after 
admitting   blame    to   exist  somet- 
where,   said  thai   ministers   were 
exculpated  by  the  statement  of  the 
honourable     general    who     com- 
manded the  expedition.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  right  honourabte 
secretary  justified   the  general  in 
the  execution  of  the  phn.     This 
sort  of  mutual  apology  and  defence 
inigbt-suit  the  parties  liable  to  ac-. 
cu«jali6n,  but,  when  a  question  was 
so  discussed,  truth  was  lost. 
"  Spmegentlemen  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  honqurable  general's  expla- 
nation ofhfs  conduct  j'but  this  very  ex- 
planation induced  him  to  think  tliat 
something  was  wrongs  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan.     The  principal 
autlioril^  of  the  honourable  gene- 
ral's defence  was  the  Madrid  ga- 
zette, and  tbe  letter  accompanying 
it,     A  free   statement   "v^as  there 
given  of  the  preparations  to  recieive 
attack,  and  the  excePent  positron 
of  every  thing  that  could  exaft  his 
D,wn  reputation;  but  surely  ministers 
well  know  that  $uch  pompous  a^- 
cbunts  are  hot  to  be  relied  on  as 
true.      But  consider  .whither  this 
iBpecies  pf  justification  would  carry 
VS.     Would  the  liouse  acquiesce  in 
the  compliments  which  a  Spanish 
jhinister.pays   himself,  when  this 
would  infer.a  cepsurc  on  oiir  own  ? 
If  the  ministers  of  Spain  had  every 
tnint  In  so  good  a  state  of  defence 
•it  Fei-roi,    the    ministers   of  this 
country  must  have  been  deceived 
when  they  resolved  on  the  expedi- 
tion.    The  house  tlien  must  choose 
whether  they  would  acquit  the  ho- 
nourable   gentleman    upbn  a   de- 
fence, which>  if  well  founded,  iAi-  - 
plies    that    the   planners    of   the 
expedition  were  deficient  in  Infor- 
mation.    And  supposing  a  general 
who  had  not  done  his  duty  to  hav^ 


been    arraigned    of    misconduct^' 
rould  he  not,  though  guilty,  have 
made  the  same  kind  of  dctience  ?Wh6 
were  to  judge  of  an  officer's  con* 
duct  ?  Not  the  navy,  says  the  ho-, 
nourable  general,  ior  they  could- 
not  see  the  place.     Not  the  infe^ 
rior  oihccrs,  foi:  they  were  doinjf^ 
something  else  at  the  time.     Thus 
the   general   is.  the  only  compe^ 
tent  person  to  decide  on  the  mbrits 
of  his  own  measures.     Therefore* 
he  had  not  folly  justified  himseif. 
He  hoped  the  qu'e.<!tion  would  be' 
carried,  though  the  precedent  might 
prejudice  his  personal  interest  in 
the  sequel.     If  the  house  refused  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  how  could 
they  plunge  theib^lves  into  itaqui- 
riesdnd  discussions  concerning  the 
essence  of  priesthood,  and  whether 
thirty  years  quarantine  iVas    nofr 
enough  to  guard  against  the  infctc-r 
tion  of  its  original  character  ?  But 
here  again  he  sacrificed  Jiis  inter? 
est  to  his  duty,  as  he'  had  dofie  his 
wishes  to  truth,  in  <Iefi^nding  the 
righi  honourable  secretary^-a*  ser-^ 
Vice  he  never  had  done,  •  and  he 
venttired  to  say  never  woidd  do,* 
forhitfi. 

-  Lord  Belgrave  opposed  the  okk 
tion. 

Sir  James  Ptilteney  said;  in  exv 
plahation;  it  had  been  dffirmed  thttf 
ne  relied  on  foreign  gazettes  for  his 
information  concerning  the  etiemy'* 
force.  This  was  not  Sie  fact.  Her 
stated  to  the  house  his  idea  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  ahd  the  grounds 
6n  which  he  founded  the  opinion]; 
V^hifch  he  had  communicated  to  the 
right  honourable  gt*ntleman  oppo^ 
site  (Mr.  Dundas).  He  had  raea-* 
tioned  the  enemy's  account  in  their 
pazettes  only  to  show  that  theit 
force  was  not  less  th^iv  had  been 
calculated;  and  he  stiD  thought 
that  their  acknowledgment  of 
mor^  men  than  h^  stated  wai  a 
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cbw;^  proof  tU«t  the  gro<«ul«'ort  dition.    These  muU  be  removoifr 

which  he  proceeded  were  true.  bj  tlie  candid  and  distinct  sttite^r 

It  had  been  s^d'that  his  ex|»la*  men!  of   the   honourable    g^nlfe* 

nadon  rested  solely  upon  hit  own  man  who  commanded  it. 

assertioDs.      He    should  only  re-  With  respect  to  the  plan  of  thtf 

nark,  he  had  unreser\H»lly  stated  expedition,  so  far  from  its  bein^ 

the  grounds  oil  Which  he  s^eni,  and  presumed*  unwftie,  most  of  the  ar« 

the  opinions   which   wepe  given,  gudieiits  oii'  the   ether   side   pro« 

and  which  could  not  be  materially  ceeded  on  the  idesi  that  the  oh* 

controverted.  ject  was  a  fit  one.      The    good 

The  corps  under  hts  command  efiects  that  would   have  resuitad 

consisted  of  1^,000  meny  after  re»  from  it  were  extolled,  to  nafnifjff 

<:eivmg.  the  retnfoivemeAt.     They  the  failure.     The  eaptufe  oiv  d»» 

bnded  witb  about  10,000.  «truction' of  eleven  sail  of  the  liae^ 

Colone)  Oasobl^nb    contended  and  of  a  great  naval  arsenal^  would 

that  the  expedition  to  Ferrol  c^led  have  been  agioriou»achieve»€n^«*>^ 

bi  inquiry.     It  had  been  salid  that  Mi«ifiters  arc  said  to  havt;  wakit« 

the  army  was  dtsgrabed.     The  in«  ed  information.    They  had  eaougil 

<|uiry  wVs  therefor^  necessary  to  to    ki^ti^y    an    eisperUHont  whi4tk 

restore  its  credif ;    and  the  army  couid  be  made  without  ri^k,  ani^ 

itseff  desired  it^  to  sdlay  the  jea-  whose    suceess  woukl  bave  pro* 

lounes  whicb  had  arttieit  between  dueed  so  tnm:h  solid  advaii4a^« 

the  naval  and  milf tary  services.  If  however  it  be  tho«i^hty  a4  tt  wsti 

G«i!efal    Notion    said    a    fev^  stated,  that  the  faukre  of  (he  ««peijli« 

WQirdi  tion  was  a  fair  prcsu]ttptkir>  agatiul 

Mr.  filKsoiy  supported  the  mo-  the  officer  whd  coitdocted   h-^( 

Iton  for  the  in<|tifry.     He  tlioughC  it  be  said  that  the  objec^t  <2ould  and 

a  military  court  would  be  best  for  would  have  succeeded— surely  it 

examining  a  subject  best  under*  was  unjust  to  inter  that  the  roinisiets 

itood  by  nitlit^fy  persons.     In  tlie  who  pianned  the  expedition  were 

>>vy,  a  ship  codkl  not  be  lost  with*  deficient  ifi  prudence^  aiid  without 

out  an  in«|uiry  intb  the  conduct  of  information),  in  iii  adoption.    The 

^  comlnander.     This  had   beeil  fact  was,  however,  that  the  in  for  ma* 

of  l^reat  lise,  and  ought  to  autho<^  tion  satisfied  not  only  mintsters, 

rise  inquiries  into  military  failures,  but  also  the  judicious  officer  who 

He  thought  minivers  had  cleared  conducted  it  |  and  who,  by  hisju^tt- 

ti^cmselves  from  blame.  fication  of  himself,  had  enhanced 

Thechanrellor  of  the  eiichequer  the  just  opinion  of  his  understand* 

n>*e(  he  agreed,  that  when  blame  ing. 

*<^  jusdy  supposed  to  exist  some-  The  information  was  sufficient  t0 

^here  in  military    operations,   a  satisfy  a  noble  lord  who  had  difitto« 

wilitary    court   was  most  proper  guished  himself  in  every  branch  oi 

^    pubiic     jnv^stiration.      But  service-^ord  St.  Vincent  gave  his 

UH>ugh   hfe    admitted  that   ev«ry  Suffrage  for  the  plan, 

thing  equivocal  ought  to  be  cleared  If,  then,  en  expeditioii  of  this 

^t  jret  he  could  not  admit  that  kind    was    undertakcQ    on    good 

iBcre'  failure  afforded  any  ground  grounds^    and    was    rditiifuished 

^  inquiry.     It  had  been  staled  when  there  was  no  «iiaace  of  ^c> 

^t  doubts  and  reports  had  gone  oeeding   without  more  tban  mde» 

^fM  ^  Ihie  si^bje^  pf  tt)e  expe*  <|iKKe  tiisk^^Krwdtd  Jimistcrs  sivlk 

from 
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from  responsibility  when  there  were  during  the  late  lord  Chatham's  ad'*' 
no  fair  presumptions  against  them?  ministration  a  naval  and  military 
The  honourable  gentleman  talked  expedition  against  Rochfort  failed ; 
ofarm//-e2r^rip<  character;  but ifso,  and,  though  the  general  had  the 
it  was  because  his  abilities,  though  sanction  of  the  general  officers,  a 
more  than  equal  to  the  task,  de-  court  of  inquiry,  and  afterwards  a 
clinod  the  description.  Whatever  court  martial,  was  held.** 
responsibility  attached  to  admini-  But  what  were  the  objects  of 
stration  would  follow  them  in  a  ministers  in  the  equipment  of  the 
private  station,  and  they  were  ready  expedition?  According  to  the» 
to  meet  any  inquiry  which  the  honourable  general,  it  was  not  only 
house  might  institute.  As  the  in-  Ferrol.  It  was  to  distract  the  ope-^ 
quiry  now  proposed  would  be  at-  rations  of  France,  and  to  assi<:t  the 
4ended  with  great  inconvenience  to  emperor  of  Germany.  But  what  ii 
the  public  interest,  he  felt  himself  the  fact  ?  In  last  September,  mini- 
bound  to  vote  against  it.  sters,  who  had  obtained  a  disposable 
Mr.  Grey  said  that  he  disagreed  force  by  disbanding  the  militia, 
in  some  respects  with  almost  every  obtained  further  means  of  increas* 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  on  the  ing  it.  Even  before  the  return  of 
subject.  Above  all,  he  protested  the  chief  consul  from  Egypt,  how 
against  the  doctrine  of  those  who  did  they  employ  it  ?  Afler  the  fatal 
represented  any  place  better  fitted  expedition  to  Holland,  what  assist- 
than  the  house  of  commons  for  an  ance  did  they  give  the  emperor  ?" 
iliquiry,  either  naval  or  military,  After  they  had  rejected  overtures- 
civil  or  judicial.  The  house,  he  of  Negotiation,  they  allowed  that 
thought,  would  fail  in  its  duty  to  government  which  they  refused  to 
the  public  by  refusing  an  inquiry,  hear,  to  be<:onsoIidateaby  its  own 
He  was  unwilling  to  give  any  opi-  exertions.  After  they  nad  jiro- 
nion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  ori-  nounced  it  bankrupt  in  resources^ 
ginal  riesign,  but  he  was  convinced  we  find  (in  April)  the  French 
censure  was  due  somewhere.  He  armies  crossing  the  Rhine,  and 
thought  that  the  honour  4aind  inter-  taking  general  Kray's  magasines^ 
est  of  the  nation  had  suffered  in  In  June  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
the  expedition  to  Ferrol ;  and,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Ma- 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  pul>-  rengo.  Where  were  the  armies 
lie  and  also  of  the  honourable  that  ministers  had  raised  and  equip*- 
general,  he  should  support  the  mo-  ped  at  such  an  expense  during  that 
tion  for  inquiry,  critical  moment  r  But  when  mi- 
He  proceeded-—"  I  cannot  nisters  knew  not  whither  to  direct 
think  the  honourable  general's  ex-  the  force  entrusted  to  them,  they 
pianation  conclusive  and  sntisfac-  pitched  upon  Ferrol  as  an  object  of 
tory.  Persons  of  acknowledged  their  exertions, 
abilities  have  given  statements  dif-  '  As  to  the  policy  of  the  expedi- 
fcrent  from  his;  therefore  it  be-  tion,  he  doubted  whether  Spain 
came  the  house  tocompare  these  dis-  .was  not  an  active  and  efiicient  foe. 
cordant  statements.  They  would  If  there  was  a  design  of  marching 
require  better  authority  than  the  troops  aeainst  Portugal,  the  attack 
Madrid  gazette,  and  the  letter  of  on  Ferrol  was  calciuated  rather  to 
a  French  resident,  to  acquit  the  irritate  Spain  into  a  concurrence 
honourable  gentleman.— In  the  war  with  the  views  of  the  French, 
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It  was  admitted  that  15,000  men 
W€rc  employed  under  the  honour- 
able general.     They  landed  with- 
out opposition,    and  they  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  without  eflert- 
ingtheir  purpose.     In  the  circum-  * 
stances  under  which  the  army  re- 
treated, it  was  clear,  that  either  the 
intelligence  of  ministers  had  been  er- 
roneous, or  the  object  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished.    What  that  in- 
telligence  was,  the  house  ought  to 
know.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman said,  that  the  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  lord   St.  Vincent ;    but 
was  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
personage    pronounced     upon     a 
Knowledge  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
the  information  upon  which  it  was 
groundeiP    Were  mini'iters  igno- 
rant of  the    state    of    Ferrol,    its 
strength;  situation,  and  the  number 
€f  troops  it  contained  ?     And  we 
ought  to  know  whether  the  Spa- 
niards had  increased  their  forc(j  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  or  that 
attack  was  resi«;ted  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  the  place.    If  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  troops  had  been 
collected,  that  would  have  been  a 
defence;  but  nothing  of  this  was 
alleged. 

But  it  is  contended  that  it  w-as 
safe  to  send  15,000  men  to  examine 
the  state  of  Ferrol,  and  to  attack  it, 
if  practicable  !— Was  ^his  a  fair  ex- 
periment? la  this  war,  so  profuse 
m  every  thing,  the  bloodshed  was 
2ittifle  if  the  slain  did  not  exceed 
thousands ;  as  in  expense  nothing 
less  than  millions  was  noticed. 

Itwa^  said  that  the  expedition 
*'as  not  iittcd  out  for  Ferrol.  What 
then  was  the  inference,  but  that  all 
the  money  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  emperor  was  thrown  away? 
It  was  also  affirmed,  in  justifita- 
tion  of  the  plan,  that  it  was  attend- 
ed with  no  risk.  But  how  did 
tbi«  Sgree  with  the  honourable  ge- 


neral's statement  ?  "  that  the  naval 
station  off  Ferrol  was  so  insecure, 
that,  had  the  wind  shifted,  the  re- 
embarkation  might  have  been  ren- 
dered impossible ;  and  thus,  had 
tlie  Spaniards  been  in  force,  the 
army  might  have  been  cut  off,  or 
been  compelled  to  capitulate  for 
its  return." 

Let  the  hou^e  reflect  that  our  ' 
past  successes  and  former  spirit 
might  justly  be  ascribed  to  vigilant 
controul  and  strict  inquiry.  Had 
the  present  motion  been  more 
general,  ministers  would  have  been 
obliged  to  explain  their  whole 
plan,  and  could  not  have  defended 
one  particular  operation  by  making 
it  dependent  on  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject.  Neverthelesg 
he  approved  the  limitation  of  the 
motion,  which  combined  so  many 
arguments  for  inquiry,  that  he 
trusted  the  bouse  would  see  the 
necessity  of  concurring  in  it. 

Lord  Temple  was  of  opinion 
that  no  blame  belonged  to  miniA 
sters,  though  blame  rested  some- 
where. The  house  had  heard  bat 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  there* 
fore   he  should  vote  for  the  ii> 

quiry. 

Mr.  Dent  supported  the  motion. 

General  Norton  said,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  honourable  general 
w^as  justified  by  the  opinions  of 
the  other  generals    on   the    spot 

with  him. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  not  knovif 
where  the  blame  attached  ;  but  he 
had  heard  the  honourable  general 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms^ 
both  for  skill  and  courage. 

General  Loftus  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. 

Sir  James  Pulteney  said,  that  the 

loss  had  been  stated  at  100  men,  but 

only  sixteen  men  had  been  killed. 

130  were  the  whole  of  both  killed 

and  wounded. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  9turt  contended  for  t\te ,  in-^ 
quiry^  on  the  principle  that  tfie, 
number  of.tl^e  English  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  eneniy. 

The  question  being  called  for, 
the  hou^e  divided^  For  the  inquiry, 
7^5.    Against  it  14jk-»- Majority  69. 

On  the  20th  of  March  lord 
Clifton  (earl  of  Darnley)  rejoiced 
that  he  'ivas  at  last  perm  it  tech  to 
submit  to.  the  house  the  important 
motion;  of  which,  be  h^d(  so  often 

Siven  notice.  Before  he  stated 
10  rea$on&>  which  be  hoped  would 
influre  tbcm  to  a^ced(e  to  it,  he 
thought  proper  to.  mei)tio^  tliose 
iwhkh  occasioned  its  delay. 

It!  would  be  recollected  that  be 
Qzice  de£&rred  his  motion,  without 
lalicitali^QA ;  at  th^  period  h^ 
thought  k  would  have  been  impo- 
Iitii(-»  aad  could^ave.  bceu  produc- 
tive of  no  goo4.  Ti|ie  reanoval  of 
that  objectioiv  was  indeed  a  siource 
of  joy  ;  ajvd  ti^voji  did  ^n  event 
occpasion  aoie  to  a  people.  |f  a 
5«ntiment  was  ever  universal 
throughout  the  British  nation^  U 
vnts  'grief  at  the  indispositi<u>  qf 
their  sovereign^  and  delight  at  hi^ 
recovery ;  fuUy  had  H  proved  |hat 
ha  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
his  subjects,  and  that  he  reigned  in 
their  hearts. 

The  other  grounds  of  dela]r  were 
of  a  different  kind.*  He. yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  mifiisterB, 
and  the  unequivoc:a1  sense  which 
their  lordships  declared^  though  he 
perceived  no  reason  bimseli  whv 
an  in(|uiry  should  not  be  institutca. 
A  •  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
national  councils ;  but  the  objects  of 
iii«  nKHion  were  such,  tliat  the 
complete  formation  of  the  new 
ttinisiry  was  not  necessary  to  the 
fiif^utSMon  of  it :  he  wlslied  an  in- 
ye^tigatiofl  rospcctin|r  Uie. conduct 
iifdievrar^  thc^tateof  our  ii^anc^s^ 
our  relations  with  forp^^  ^y»pi»t 


and.  the  presence?  of  either  the  old 
ministers  or  the  new  wquI4  KavQ 
been  quite  sufficient  whex>  tl^os^ 
points  were  exanained.  Indeed  hq 
could  not  persuade  himself  that,  an  J 
real  difference  existed  bet>yeeit 
them  ;  their  -  persons  were  not» 
but  their  principles  were,  the  same: 
the  chief  aClor  had  withdravyn  ber 
hind  the  scene,  but.  he  played  stijj 
the  part  of  prompter;  aii^  tho$^ 
whom  he  bad  substituted  m  his 
stead  spoke  and  apted  as  he  di* 
rected.  To  the  general  character 
of  the  late  appolj^tments  there  xor^ 
tainly  lyere  a  fevy:  exceptions :  nj^ 
one  cherished  a  higher  este^ip  for 
the  abilities  of  eau  Spencer  i^^if 
himself:  under  bis  auspices  w^ 
h^d  lri,u^phed  ii>,  every  p^rt  of  ijife 
world ;  and  the  Britbl^  flag  b^^ 
been  raised  to  a  pitch  of  une^* 
ampled  glory.  lie  could  no^ 
thcretbre,  be  suppo.s<p4  to  underva- 
lue his  merits,  i/i'hen  h^  ^ss^rt^^ 
that  his  lordship's  successor  t^s^ 
still  better  ou^Khed  to  preside  pver 
th^  admiralty :  wi\h  ^<mif  dili- 
gence, assiduity,  8|nd  ze^l,  lie  pp$r 
sessed  ms^ny  s^dvantaj^^s  frox^  hi^ 
Knowledge  of  maritime  afT^rf ; 
still  better  must  he  be  able  tp  ju^go 
of  the  manner  in  w|>ich  fleets  must 
be  equipped,  of  the  quarter'  to 
which  they  must  b^  sent,  and  of  th^ 
person  who  should  be  chosen  t^ 
command  there. 

The  first  reason  for  tjiis  soleron 
inquiry  was,  the  conduct  of  th« 
w^r :  its  events  were  fresh  in  thf 
recollection  of  the  house  ^  an4  liijp 
bad  more  t^an  once  solicited  at* 
tei^tjion  to  them*  Though  he  had 
approved  the  principles  on  >vhick 
it  had  been  undertaken,  be  CQuIa 
not  approve  t)ie  manner  ifi  "which 
}t  had  been  pursued,  and  expressed 
tliat  disapprobation  to  their  Iprd" 
ships.  He  ^ad  stated  his  scnti* 
AftenU  pi^  tj^e  ^expeditions  to  th^ 


POft  £IG  N     to'ISTO  R  Y. 

DTeJMhJB^s;   sfnd  *iiiore  i^rticu-    Our  forces^  hi«t«ad  of  defeifding 
larfy  tk\  the  unfortunate  attempt  •  ottt*  possessions,  assisting  our:«lites, 
•made  On  St.  Doirfingo—i-an  attempt    and  annoying  pur  enemies,    h^id 
Vhidh  fed  dost  mimons  of  money,  -been  cooped  up  m  traivsports,  aiid 
*ilhd^"provcd*desWudtlVe  16  the-flow-  •  conveyed   from     place    to    plaeo 
kror  thtf'Britilh  anny. '  Forbfearitfg    without  any  rational  object.    Such 
to  ^ter  into    these    details,  *  He.    a  cloud  hUAg  ovcr\Fl;rroI,  and  «q 
*ia^t  to  conih^e  Kims^If  to  iHe  ••mu<>h  ddubt*  yet  reiBaincd  respect- 
two  or  thrtee  last  ye&rs,     The'pe-    ing  diat  expedition,  that*  he  was 
*nod'to6st|ir'dJjer  tocommf^nt^  the  '«urprl*tdd  thecg«neral' hiin«e!f  had 
Wijaify  appeared  to  be  vrhfen'We  "hbt  'insisted  on^mi*  inquiry.     Fart 
*1irtri^d  itSfras  ntecessary  tot>reAk  ^Df-bui^artny^^rdtintendecf  tohaire 
downibe  old  established  constitci-  -b^n  -sent  into-  Italy,  where  ih^f 
triH^ribfce  of  the  kingdom.    'By  a  '  might  have  been  of  the'  most  e^iscn* 
iB^ai^re  t6us  viol^tat*  and  'unprece-    ttar  «ervice ;     but  they  were  too 
cfttited,  a^Jalrge  di.^posable  •army  -late  in  b^ng  dtspat^Hed  out, ' and 
'lif^creatM;  and  it  was'  supposed  "bad  *Tiearly  'been  ^iaken  *by  (ko 
^ictte  great  achievement 'v^ould  be    ^iffertiy. 'Tlni!(*all  <Mir:meaflur«s  had 
;pcrftTffled.      The  ^fi^st  thing    at-  »»tWftit*d  'prctoptitiKie,»aiid-AlI  «ar 
'^icmptfed'Was    Ifhe    expedition  to  -denies  were  ill  eonoert«d,  orill 
'Holftad ;  *  the 'fate  of  which  *was    executed.   ■  The  two*  armies  met 
tdo'is'iU  known'  to  need  discusttion.  '  aftei^ards,-  and  ours  met  the  suc- 
•  'ItjrfdWably  Trff^ht'be  remettfcered    cess'  i^e  i  deserved.      Much   grief 
'  tKat'hethcn  ha<R>pposed  an  inqiirry ; '  tihd '  di^appi^mtment  he  feJt  at  the 
*^iid 'liis   preserjt   conduct  tnight    result  at  Ferrol;-  but  h©  hjad  no 
'ftot'be  ^thought    consistent;    he    words  to  express.*  his  indignation 
"wishedt0€f*pk1rihisTeAsbns.     At  •  at    our    disgraceful    attempt    on 
'JtHat  tlihel''he  coilceived  it *'WbUld    Cadiz.      It   tlifixed    an    indelible 
"Have  'been  *  discreditable    to  •  the  •  Wfein  •  on  our'  national  oharacter. 
Wops,'  who  bad  'behaved  in  the  ♦*and  rendered  us-  at  once  tjie  de- 
'  taost'gaBihi^  manner ;  and  tfiatthe    testation*  and  deri$ion  of  Europe. 
Wqairy'  at* such*  a  *  period  "would    Yet  the  men  who  occasioned  it  re- 
^^iit  a  slur  upon'  them.    -He  Hke-  ■  Diained'unpunishcH  and^rnknown  ! 
^^segav'e  cf^dcnce*  to  the  protes-  *  Mere  his  lordship  r<<f(^frcd  to  some 
tatbiii^offtfaintsters  ;  the^  objected,  •  a<lx*oilnts'  of  this  expedition  given 
^  tta(?  a'dt^clo^ure  then  would  frus-    by  a  French  general  t'  he  confessed 
b^e  'dlher*  grand   enterprises  in  '  it  Was  mosfpainful^to  him»to  read 
cbfifein*latibn,  and  which  -bther-    th^m;-  but,  if  they  were  true,  their 
'  Wse^Sf^ld  certbihly  sUtceed.'  He  -  intents  ouglil  to  be  made  known  ; 
W  also  k&ped  that  ouf'trobps  in*  and,  if  faiscito  bedispnyved;— It 
■  fttn.rd*^ould'"be '  be<tcf  appointed  -war  said,  that  our  forces  tveroen- 
*Jd 'ij^ler 'eouipped, '  aiid'iattiple  •  favouring  to  wrest- ^Egypt  fwm 
<|mettdi  be^tnade  To^  6u^  former  'fhfe  Frt?nch:this  would  be  an  «m- 


.'A^^Watl^es.  '*Wheh li^'niihlToried-  portant-  <:Ofiqifest ;•  -but,  alas  !  •  it 
"J^^hbpes,  h^'need'TOf  aidd •  h is  ^inight- -'flow iiave- been  invour-pos- 

*  P^^t  ffi3^p<)ri5tm^  liad'we  .tiot  infringed- a 

Wtfon.^M-  train*  of •  di^^eri  and*  scrfemn  convention.     Tot  tho  im- 

]  *%iceJ'Had'fc[fof^*'ed,-'*xcde(ling•  'A         honour  of  our  commander  in 

t  *7  ^^^**<he^  tntost  ^ifedfent*  and  de--  •  Vhose  -seas,  .he  wa^  the  only  majv 
'■pQ|iatttt^b^Id^Hk\^'^^eheftded.--«)u4l'had4M)Os4^^  an4n- 


ktant. 
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•tant,  to  check  the  victories  of  Bo- 
naparte; but  perhaps  he  deserved 
Jess  praise  for  the  defence  of  Acre 
than  for  the  treaty  of  El-Arish. 
By  the  latter,  without  further  blood- 
shed or  expense,  the  French  would 
have  been  deprived  of  Egypt,  and 
our  eastern  possessions  placed  in 
security. 

Lord  Damley  next  lamented  the 
conduct  of  government  in  the  late 
overtures  ior  peace.  That  they 
were  not  at  first  accepted,  he  said, 
was  not  strange;  Bonaparte  was 
not  then  established  in  his  seat;  and 
it  was  highly  probable  he  might 
soon  meet  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  those  overtures  ought 
not  to  have  been  rejected  with 
gross  and  unmannerly  abuse.  Mi- 
nisters manifested  littleness  of 
mind,  and  total  want  of  foresight,  to 
commence  a  pitiful  war  of  words 
against  a  man  who  had  raised  him- 
self to  the  most  elevated  situation, 
undermined  all  their  schemes,  and 
joined  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman 
to  the  valour  of  the  hero ;  and  a 
superior  mind,  as  well  as  talents, 
must  he  possess,  if,  when  he  had  it 
in  his  power,  he  did  not  resent 
these  insults. 

The  manner  in  which  our  re- 
sources had  been  exhausted  was  a 
subject  of  very  serious  inquiry. 
Our  subsidies  had  been  ruinous  to 
the  emperor ;  yes,  he  would  assert 
it,  they  had  reduced  him  to  a  more 
deplorable  situation  than  he  woujd 
have  been  in  without  them.  The 
folly  of  making  him  recommence 
hostilities  it  was  not  easy  to  dc* 
scribe  in  terms  sufHciently  strong. 
Computing  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  French,  taking  into  considera- 
tion, that  tiiey  were  flushed  with 
victory,  were  guided  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Bonaparte  ;  that  tlie.  Au- 
strian army  was  broken  and  dis- 
beartcned^   (he   Austrian   cabiaet. 


distracted,  and  the  state -of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  exhausted,'  it 
was  absolutely  nothing  less  than 
madness  in  the  emperor  to  try 
again  the  fate  of  war.  Yet  we 
were  told  that  he  received  this  ad« 
vice  from  the  British  ministers,  and 
we  know  he  was  encouraged  to 
the  attempt  by  British  gold. 

Their  lordships  were  bound,  he 
thought,  to  go  into  a  committee, 
were  it  only  to  investigate  this 
matter. 

The  next  important  point  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it  was, 
tiie  conduct  of  government  towards 
the  powers  of  the  north.  He  did 
not  mean  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
right,  whether  it  were  divine  and 
inherent,  or  conferred  by  positive 
institution :  admitting,  all  our 
claims  to  be  well  founded,  and  that 
the  privileges  in  dispute  certainly- 
belonged  to  us,  had  those  rights 
been  exercised  leniently  or  rigo- 
rously, with  mildness  or  with  op« 
pression  ?  We  had  treated  the  go- 
vernments of  the  north  according  to 
their  respective  power.  The  in- 
sults of  Russia  we  endured  with 
tameness:  she  dismissed  our  am- 
bassador, she  seized  on  our  ships^ 
confiscated  our  property,  and  inso- 
lently refused  to  make  satisfaction 
for  these  aggravated  injuries  ;  but 
our  behaviour  was  mean  and  das. 
tardly.  Had  we  acted  in  a  spirited 
tone,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  tbo 
Baltic,  we  not  only  should  have 
saved  our  reputation,  but  mi^l 
have  prevented  all  the  calamities 
which  were  ready  to  burst  upon 
us.  Hc»  firmly  hoped  that  the 
bravery  of  our  sailors,  and  the  skill 
of  our  admirals,  would  enable  us  to 
defeat  the  efforts  of  all  our  enemies, 
and  to  maintain  our  empire  on  the 
seas.  But  why  were  we  precipi- 
tated into  these  dangers  ?  Why 
did   oujdisters  put  such  language* 

hum 
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Ihto  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  ? 
They  mu<t  then  have  known  Ui« 
iiosiiic  dispositions  of  Prussia :  from 
the  notes  of  count  Bern  s  tor  If  and 
count  Hau?wit2,  it  was  Ion?  before 
notorious  Uiat  the  king  ot  Prussia 
^•as  a  party  to  the  northern  fon- 
federacy.  But  Prussia,  like  Russia, 
WIS  a  powcriul  state,  and  capable 
of  doing  us   much   mischief:     it 
would  not  have  been  quite  conve- 
nient to  go  to  war  wfth  him,  who 
was  the  real  sovereign  of  Hamburg; 
and,  therefore,  to  him  aho  ministers 
had  meanly  truckled.     Upon  their 
own  principles  they  ought  to  have 
declared  war  against  him  long  ago. 
But  Denmark  and  Sweden,  particu- 
larly the  former,  were  the  objects 
of  their  resentment.      To   these 
powers  their  language  was  bold 
and  menacing,  because  they  consi- 
dered them  as  weak  and  defenceless. 
He  was  far  from  desponding ;   still 
he  gloried   in    his    country,    and 
thought  of  its  resources  with  pride 
Mid  exuhation.     If  thev  were  pro- 
perly applied,  we  had  nothing  to 
fear;  but  he  doubted  the  safety  of 
confiding  longer  in  a  government 
which  had  brought  us  into  this  situ- 
ation.—His  lordship  then  alluded 
to  the  scarcity  ;  censured  the  mea- 
sures which    had    been   taken   to 
alleviate  It,   and   maintained  that 
^ey  had  rendered  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  more   severe.    Parlia- 
nient  ought  never   to  have  inter- 
fered: the  coiumittecs  had  trusted 
to  ignorant  sclf-sufticicnt  men,  who 
W  completely  misled  tliem-     He 
next  adverted  to  the  catholic  ques- 
Ijo"!  and  seemed  to  think  it  had 
»*^n  prematurely  agitated.      He 
^ndemned  the  Irish  government 
•  *n  the  severest  terms ;  and  main- 
tamed,  that  from  their   measures 
"*<!  sprung  all   the   sedition   and 
^^ea^on  which  had  appeared  in  that 
wuatry.     He  touched  upon  the 


change  in  the  cabinet ;  disapproved 
the  conduct  of   the  ex-ministers, 
whatever  might  be  the  causes  or 
nature  of  that    change :     it    was 
most  probably  nothing  but  a  jug- 
gle ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  they  had 
criminally  relinquished  their  posts 
in  a  time  of  danger.     His  lordship 
concluded  with   an  energetic  ad- 
dress to  the  bishops  and  nobles. 
He  called  upon  the  right  revererxl 
bench  to  support  him,  when,  year 
after  year,  they  saw   the  human 
race  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  no  prospect  held  out  of  a  termi- 
nation  of  those  horrors:    he  en- 
treated them  to  take  pit^  upon  their 
brethren,  and  to  show  themselves 
animated  by  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  religjon  they  professed.     He 
appealed  to  those  who  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  house  from   thft 
sister  kingdom :    those  who,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  had  witnessed  th^ 
effects  of  a  blind  confidence,  let 
them  be  the  foremost  on  this  occa- 
sion to  vote  for  inquiry.     But  his 
great  reliance  was  upon  the  ancient 
nobles  of  l£ngland,  whose  ances- 
tors had   for  ages   supported   the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  senate,  and 
bled  for  it  in  tne  field.     He  would 
not  doubt  their  contending  for  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  evincing 
a  jealousy  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.    They  knew   that,   though 
ministers    must   be    trusted,    tliev 
were  called  to  give  an  account  of 
their  trust,  and  to  be  punished  if 
they  had  abused  it.     He  implored 
them  to  agree  to  this  motion,  as 
they   valued   their  property,  tlieir 
happiness,  and  their  glory. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  said,  that 
he  did  not  quL»stion  the  right  of  any 
lord  to  move  an  inquiry,  such  as 
the  present;  but  that  right  was 
restrained  in  its  nature  by  discre- 
tion, and  the  utility  of  its  object : 
Lefpfc  the  ]}OU$e  subjected  itself  to 
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B  k  IT  IS  H    A-N  D 


:llie<ii»eenveni^nce  of  an  inquiry, 

.St  <iught  first  to  ascerlain  the  ne- 

-oesBtty  ofilic  HHsasure^arrd  to  esti* 

rmate-ithe  magnitude  of  the  under- 

iCakivg:  .it  would  require  the  at- 

^tendance  of-raany  officers  to  go  into 

alknrfinv€»tigation  \yhich  •  embraced 

iHHoh  a  variety  of  topics,  .and  em- 

*  ploy  ministers  in  idle  speculations, 

,{i«ben  the  inic^t  important  national 

safiak&sopeculiarjy  demanded  their 

\Iabours.  JBut  tiid're  was.  anotlier  ob- 

jection-r-an  objection  of  the  great- 

e6iw«ight--.^it  would  alarm  the  coun- 

.  Uy,     Failure};  in  the  conduct  .of  the 

..war .were  no  reason  for  an  inquiry 

rio'  fthat:  <ext«nt : » the  Ferrol  expe<- 

,>ciitionimight  require  it,  l?iit  not  the 

*fitaie  of  the  nation.     There  mi^ht 

'<be  reason*  to  agitate  the  question 

...forireiflnd;  but  a  specific  motion 

p>Wou)dr  be  the  proper  made  te.an- 

i  siYecftoy  good  purpose.    The  sub- 

;<  ject  of  the  neutral  {xiwer s  had  been 

;  discussed  pa  a  former;  day  ;  and  so 

^^hly  discussed  ,by  lord  l^lgin,  that 

rfce^sbouldAOt; touch  upon  that  point 

*.«fiy<  iUrther.  than   to  remark  that 

.;tfae  difief^ence  .aecmcd  jto  b6  for- 

pgptten -when  we  complained  that 

Mnjnisters'went  to  war-^vUh  Den- 

;^^)afk,  ^nd  .did  not  attack  Russia  : 

owe-ciould  juDt  otune  .at  Russia  for 

*  the  ice/  but  Denmark  -we  could 

.  «rf»ch.  Jt'  mt^ t  be  more  sounding 

i:a|]d:<^(ig909n»mous  to.  wy,   "We 

%.V>I1  ,not  .'take  you,  Danes,  for  vou 

i.»reA.week„  till  .we:  .have  attacked. 

^;RiUS4ia;.  whom.it  is  -diificult  to  at- 

^te|npt."  -.Ministers,  in..his  humble* 

;  5>piQiiOn,  •  had   taken  a  <  wiser  mc<- 

\$h0d  :,! they  vhfld.'.s^zed  upon  those  ♦ 

of  our  enemies,  whom -it.  was  in 
3.]lhpir.  po^.er  .to  $ei2e,.;and  main- • 
Vtfti^li^.the  countiry  in  its  rights  as 
tloi^g.  as  ,  it  .could  be  maintained, 
i,  T^^e.x  ap^rtiity^  of :  piovisions,  and 
„thpit  high  price,  were.  Ehentioned  • 
t  ftlsa.'a^  objects  of  inquiry:  his 
iiJMilMli9'Jw44iat  i{ifikto.  very  cour« 


•fepusly  of  the  commitiee  eitiptoy^A 
*on  this   occasion,    for  which     hcf 
ihanked  him,  in <  the  name  of  them 
all;     perhaps  iord.Darnley  could 
have  given  much  information  had 
he  been  t  member. of  it :  the  com« 
-mittee,   however,  iwere    diligent, 
.  had  dedicated  a,  great  part  of  thoir 
I  time,  and.  be  hoped,  their  labours 
..would  not  be  useless,,  though  they 
v^^ere  not  so   fortunate  as,  to   hit 
.  upon  plans  which  might  rival  the 
celebrity    of    those    ni^    lordship 
might  have  laid  down.     The  sy- 
stem of  alliance,   and  the  system 
of  the  war,  were  recommer^ded  to 
consideration :    he  would   merely 
suggest  the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
ceeaing  so  strenuously  enforced. 
Their  lordships  could  not  summon 

feneral  Bellegarde  to  their  bar: 
e  should  be  elad  himself  to  ask  the 
generals  of  t£e  allies  a  few.  ques- 
tions to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but 
the  house  must  be  contented  witli- 
out  possessing  that  power ;  nor 
.were  their  .lordships  made  ac- 
quainted with  those  better  schem^es 
which  resided  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  moi^y  expended 
was  to  be  another  object  of  inquiry  ; 
and  he  ever  would  maintain,  that 
it  had  been  wisely,  expended  in 
'  drawing  the  enemy  from  an  atten- 
tion to  tlieit  marine  and  colonial 
'  interests,  to  oppose  the  allies  which 
<we  had  subsidised.  -  It  was.  a 
policy  adopted  by  all  former  raitii- 
$ters,  even  by  .persons .who  decried 
the  practice  when  they  came  Into 
office.  The  danger  of  invasion 
would  have  been  great,  had  there 
been  no  allies  to  divert  the  im- 
mense force  of.  the  enemy.  With 
the  resources  of  that  prodigious 
state,  and  300,000  men  in  arms, 
and  no  enemy  on  the  continent, 
what  might  not  France  have  .at- 
tempted ?  and  it  was  too  well 
knowj^  how.  much  it  could  accom- 
plish. 
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J>lish.  There  was  reason  rather  to  merce,  though  weakest  in  resource, 
ament  our  too  great  ecofiomy  both  of  Doctrines  had  been  held  in  that 
hhod  and  treasure.  His  grace  house  by  a  noble  loid,  fortu- 
mainlained  that  the  last  campaign  nately  ho  longer  in  office,  the  ten- 
ivas  a  plan  of  the  greatest  wisdom  dency  of  which  was  to  show  to 
and  policy  :  the  object  of  England  Europe  that,  during  every  war  be- 
was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  twecn  Englaiid  and  France,  there 
^nemy ;  in  that  the  success  had  could  be  no  neutral  nation  at  all. 
been  complete ;  nor  did  the  troops  Was  it  just,  was  it  wise,  to  hold 
remain  in  the  manner  stated  at  forth  such  doctrines  ?  Let  the  po- 
Fcrrol.  They  were  disembarked  licy  of  maintaining  what  is  consi- 
st the  various  garrisons  by  which  dered  as  our  naval  rights  be  what  it 
thev  were  relieved.  He  would  niay,  there  was  ample  ground  for 
a^a  no  more  than  his  decided  ne-  inquiry,  were  it  only  to  ascer- 
gative  to  such  a  perplexing  motion,  tain,  at  this  critical  moment>   by 

Lord  Holland  rose— >not,  he  said,  what  means  we  had  been  drawn 

with  an  intention  to  follow  the  no-  into  the  present  hostile  discussion. 
ble  duke  through  his  vein  of  plea-        The  ciuke  had  indulged  himself 

fiantry,  lest  he  should  mistake  it  for  in  a  strain  of  mirth,  on  the  idea  of 

argument:    indeed  he  feared  com-  bringing  the  Austrian  generals  to 

mon    minds    now  might  mistake  the   oar  of  the  house,  to  give  aa 

what  had  been  meant  as  joke,  as  account  of  their  defeats:  this  rail- 

what  was  intended  in  earnest.  icry,   however,   did  not   disprove 

The  right  ofthe  house  to  inquire,  the  fact,  that  we   had   instigated 

it  acknowledged  ;   but  it  would  be  the  emperor  to  maintain  a  hope* 

towiseto  inquire  in  a  time  of  dan-  less  contest;  that  our  subsidies  had 

gcr:    it  was   necessary  to  defend  been  large  in  their  amount,  unsuC- 

the  country^  but  improper  to  take  cessful   jn    their  application,   and 

counsel  on  the  occasion,  or  devise  had  ever  been  attended  with  ca- 

ineasures    by    which     impending  lamity. 

evils  might  be  averted ;  interference        The   various  expeditions  which 

Was  only  needed  when  no  difficul-  ministers  hadT  undertaken,  we  were 

ties  embarrassed,  and  no  emergen-  strangely  told,  had  been  advanta- 

cies  arose.     The  noble  duke  seem-  geous  to  the  country :  one  advan- 

ed  to  insinuate  that  lord  Darnley  tage  was  very  clear;  it  was  this, 

had  fallen  into  a  contradiction,  and  the  constitutional  defence  of  Eng- 

blamed  ministers  for  going  to  war  land   was  broken    down   to   form 

With  some   nations,  and   not  for  armies  for  these  enterprises.     Fer- 

Ijouse  to  war  with  all ;    but   his  rol  was  adduced  as  a  singular  in- 

ordship  had  complained,  not  that  stance    of    the    bencHts    of    our 

nnnisters  did  not  go  to  war  with  diversion  :    we    went    there,   we 

othernations,  but  that  they,  directed  were  told,  to  make  a  desctut,  and 

*"   their   vengeance   against  the  found  an  army  readv  to  receive  us. 

weak.    It  was   indeed   matter  c;f  This  aflbrded  a  curious  illustration 

^cpr#ach,  that,   while  all  Europe  of  the  wisdom  with  whigh  the  ex- 

•'*^  against  us,  on  the  pretence  pedition  was  planned;— ^but  it  had  a 

that  our  policy  was  so  narrow,  and  further  destination :  vvasthis  Egypt? 

confined  the  commerce    of  other  andhadourtroopsbeenkepton  shlp- 

*aljons,  we  should  have  justified  board  for  almost  sixteen  month^?^ 

these  accusations,  and  fallen  upon  and  carried  round  so  many  parts  of 

those  only  who  had  most  com*  Europe,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
180U  ^  F  it? 
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it?  The  change  in  his  majesty's  doubts  that  they  eould  not  carrr 
jcouncils  he  should  have  considered  on  i the  affairs  of  the  nation  with 
as  fortunate,  if  the  cause  alleged  success.  If,  however,  they  Mrer« 
for  it  did  not  allay  the  satis*  willing  to  show  themselves  serious- 
faction.  If  a  minister,  who  had  ly  disposed  to  treat  for  peace, 
conducted  a  country  to  its  ruin  and  wiUing  to  repair  those  breaches 
disgrace,  chose  to  retire  on  the  which  their  predecessors  had  mad« 
pretence  of  a  popular  question,  in  the  constitution,  they  would 
which  for  a  moment  he  had  taken  soften  much  of  that  opposition 
up,  ought  this  pretence  to  shield  which  he  was  determined  to  sup« 
him  from  inquiry  and  censure?  port:  the  best  pledge  they  could 
It  was  necessary  to  inquire,  to  cen-  aiford  of  their  smcerity  would  be 
sure,  and  to  punish  tne  authors  of  to  vote  for  the  inquiry, 
past  calamities,  that  we  might  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
prove  our  confidence  was  at  an  catholic  emancipation  had  long 
end  ;  so  that  in  future  such  a  sy-  been  the  watch-word  o^rthelUon  in 
stem  of  vigour  might  be  expect-  Ireland :  it  seemed  not  to  be  con- 
ed"Tu  ^  past  wasteful  superintend*  sidered  that  the  catholics  were 
encc  was  calculated  to  produce,  now  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
Respecting  Ireland,  he  had  no  he-  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitu* 
si  tat  ion  to  say,  there  ought  to  be  a  tion ;  that  they  were  only  excluded 
total  removal  of  those  disabilities  from  holding  about  thirty  places  of 
under  which  the  catholics  now  public  trust,  and  from  sitting  ia 
laboured :  but  he  could  not  give  parliament.  Their  lordships  ought 
credit  to  those  men  who  were  well  to  weigh  how  much  they 
formerly  inimical  to  their  claims  would  have  to  do  if  they  proceeded 
(for  he  did  not  choose  to  use  the  to  take  off  these  inconsiderable  dis*  • 
term  emancipation) ;  men  who  op-  abilities.  Were  they  aware  that  it 
posed  all  concession,  brought  on  would  then  be  necessary  to  meddle 
those  misfortunes  and  proceedings  with  tlie  toleration  act,  the  bill  of 
which  had  desolated  Ireland,  and  rights,  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
now  affected  to  befriend  milder  probably  the  union  of  Scotland  ? 
and  more  popular  measures.  It  Much  bad  been  said  of  the  failure 
was  not  that  they  had  been  con-  ofour  expeditions,  and  the  bad  sue- 
vinced  by  truth  and  justice;  it  cess  of  the  war.  Any  one  ignorant 
was  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was  of  the  real  state  of  our  afiairs  would 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  imagine  that  our  nation  was  re* 
had  produced  the  change :  the  duced  to  tlie  lowest  ebb ;  that  our 
rights  of  the  catholics  had  been  armies  were  defeated,  our  colonies 
decided  by  the  army  of  Bonaparte ;  taken,  our  commerce  destroyed, 
and  because  the  late  ministers  had  and  our  fleets  shut  up  in  their  own 
judged  it  politic  to  resign  their  harbours :  but  the  faot  was  the  re-  ^ 
*  offices  on  pretence  of  attachment  verse  of  all  this;  our  commerce 
to  a  popular  question,  ought  the  was  increased,  our  colonies  extend- 
criminal  to  escape  ?  Must  the  dis-  ed,  and  our  navies  triumphant  on 
graces  of  a  bad  and  lon^  admini-  the  ocean.  .  Those  who  were  s^ 
stration  immediately  \m  lorgotten  ?  severe  on  the  expeditions  of  this 
The  entrance  of  the  new  ministers,  country  never  imputed  any  mis^. 
occasioned  by  their  being  hostile  to  management  to  the  French  govern^ 
the  Irish  catholics,  was  of  itself  a  ment,  though  no  leas  than  four  of 
circumsianec    suihcient    to   raise  their  attempts  upoa  Iceland  had 
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fiifed:  nobodj  blamed  the  enemy 
for  the  many  fatal  irruptions  into 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  their  dis- 
astrous retreats.    Even  Bonaparte 
passed  without  censure,  though  he 
had  deserted  the  army  in  Egypt— 
an  army  which  had  been  reduced 
to  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  which 
had  not  been  carried  into  effect, 
not,  as  alleged,  through  the   bad 
faith    of   England,     but    that   of 
France.     His  lordship  contended 
that  our  rights,  in  regard  to  neu- 
tral*, were  not  only  importarit,  but 
justified  by  the  practice  of  Europe, 
for  centuries:  from  ElConsolato  del 
Mare  to   the   Northern  Confede- 
racy it  had  never  been  questioned. 
France  had  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
iiscate  vessels,  on  board  of  which  was 
not  merely  British  property,  but  Bri- 
tish or  colonial  produce.  The  Swedes 
had  captured  neutral  vessels  having 
enemies'  property,  and  confiscated 
it,  as  going  to  an  enemy's  port  as 
an  instrument  of  war.     The  Danes 
had  likewise   departed  from    the 
principles   of    armed    neutrality ; 
and  by  a  particular    treaty  with 
Russia  they  were  whoDy  given  up. 
The  question  of  ships  under  con- 
voy was  a  new  one ;    and,  so  far 
fi^m  pressing  the  Danes  to  hostility 
Upon  it,  it  was  reserved  for  amica- 
ble discussion.     He  thought  mini- 
sters justifiable  in   rejecting    the 
overtures  of  Bonaparte,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  government  and  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  its  cha- 
racter.    If   the    present    motion 
passed,  it  would  lead  Europe  to 
think  less  highly  of  the  firmness  of 
parliament,    and    to  suppose    the 
country  was  disheartened. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  supported 
^e  late  administration,  from  a  con- 
viction, he  said,  that  the  measures 
tliey  pursued  were  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  and  promote  the  wel- 
^  of  the  people.     If  the  present 


inquiry  was  to  be  on  points  already 
discussed,  he  should  have  voted 
against  it ;  but  there  was  a  mystery 
in  our  situation  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up ;  we  had  seen  a  strong 
administration  broken  down,  but 
not  the  reason:  our  difficulties 
were  increasing  every  day ;  new 
ministers  were  untried ;  nor  was  an 
emergency  a  fit  period  to  make  an 
experiment. 

The  6arl  of  Fife  thought  the  only 
way  to  judge  of  the   conduct  of 
ministers    was    by    comparing    it 
with  reference  to  the  humble  line 
of  life  in  which  he  moved.    "  If 
men,"     continued     his     lordship, 
"  who  had  the  management  of  my 
affairs,  had  run  me  in  debt,  loaded 
my   tenants    with    heavy  burdena 
which  they  could  never  pay,   in- 
volved me  in  contests  at  law  with 
every    neighbour  — and,    in    this 
situation,  the  person  who  directed 
the  rest  comes  to  tell  me  that  he 
will  leave  my    service,    but   first 
means  to  start  a  question  which 
will    raise   disputes    amongst    my 
tenants  ;    that  he  had  however  left 
several  of  his  fellow  servants  who 
would  support  his  measures,  and 
to  whom  he  would  still  give  his  ad- 
vice— in  such  a  dilemma  I  should  di- 
rectly send,  and  desire  them  to  hold 
no  communication  with  that  gentle- 
man, whom  I  should  order  never 
to  approach  my  house.     Whatever 
is  wise  and  prudent  in  private  life 
must  be  so  in  public.  Far  advanced 
in  life,  I  can  have  no  object  in  trou- 
bling your  lordships  but  a  sense  of 
duty  J  never  shall  ray  voice  be  heard 
in  a  scramble  for  place  and  power. 
From  my  local   situation  I   have- 
more  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
unfortunate  state  of  many  individu-* 
als  than  most  people.     I  shall  give 
but  one  instance :  Some  time  before 
I  lefl  the  country,    a  poor  man 
brought  a  paper  to  me,  lefl  him 
by  the  surveyor  of  taxes :  he  has 
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about  two  acres  of  ground  and  a 
ferry  boat :  his  rent  is  about  forty 
shillings :  he  has  one  horse,  one 
dog,  and  a  house  with  two  win- 
dows eighteen  inches  square:  he 
joins  with  a  neighbour  in  the  same 
situation  for  ploughing  their  small 
farm.  They  charged  this  man  six 
shillings  for  his  horse,  four  for  his 
dog,  and  half-a-crown  for  his  house. 
He  has  nothing  but  his  wife  and 
children  untaxed.  Judge  from 
this  what  many  feel !  Long  and 
eloquent  speeches  have  done 
much  mischief.  If  they  could  have 
guardetf  our  shores,  and  man- 
ned our  fleets,  England  would 
never  flourish  more  tlian  now  !" 

Lord  Suffolk,  in  support  of  the 
motion,  took  a  brief  view  of  the 
different   expeditions   which    had 
taken  place  during  the  war,  and 
maintained,  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  army,  and  the  advantage  of  its 
service,,  an  inquiry  was  es^Jcntially 
necessary.    His  lordship  spoke  with 
much,  warmth  on  the  expedition  to 
Fcrrol ;  for  the  failure  of  which  no 
explanation   that  could  satisfy  the 
house  had  hitherto  been  given  :    it 
had  been  urged  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  without  an  assault;  but 
this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  abandoned,   since  there  had 
been  frequent  instances,  during  the 
present  war,  of  places  having  been 
taken  by  escalade.     The  engineer 
was  the  proper  person  to  judge  on 
such  an   occasion  ;    but  it  did  not 
appear  he  had  ever  been  consulted 
upon  it.      By   bold   and   decisive 
measures   very  valuable     arsenals 
might    have    oceh    seized    in   the 
port ;  and  ships  which  were  on  the 
eve  of  joining  the  enemy's   flcOt 
might  have  been   destroyed.      In 
another  point  of  view,  also,    an 
inquiry  was  highly  necessary  :  the 
house    ought    to   know    in   what 
manner  the  secret-service  hiouoy 


for  the  last  ten  years  had  be«$i 
employed.  During  that  period 
90,000/.  had  been  expended  ;  and, 
if  this  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  in- 
vestigation, the  constitution  was  at 
an  end. 

Lord  Aloira  said   that   he   had 
waited  with  great  patience  to  hear 
some  answer  brought  to  the  charges 
alleged    against  the  new  admitii-- 
stration,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  entered  into  office.     He 
was  astonished  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  explain  the  my^^tcry 
under  which  they  wer^  advanced 
to  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs. 
This  explanation  they  owed  to  their 
country,  which  could  not  fail  tob« 
sensibf}'  struck  with  their  assuming 
a  station  of  responsibility  in  a  way 
altogether    unprecedented.      The 
people  had  a  right  to  knov^  what  had 
given  rise  to  arrangements  equally 
dangerous     and     unconstitutional. 
Notliing  could  be  more  destructive 
to  their  best  intercuts  than  a  blind 
system   of  confidence  in  times  of 
difficultyand  danger ;  and  therefore 
the  house  was  tailed  upon  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  dispatcn  in 
an  inquiry. 

But  it  appeared  by  direct  act?^ 
that  the  newmiinisters  were  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  all  the  violent 
and  precipitate  measures  of  their 
predecessors.  Instead  of  making 
any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  north- 
ern powers,  they  had  permitted 
the  fleet  to  sail  from  the  Baltic,  and 
thus  superseded  the  future  use  of 
conciliation.  The  northern  pow- 
ers indeed  might  not  be  very  for- 
midable enemies ;  but,  though  tt 
was  not  the  actual  force  of  these 
states  from  which  we  had  anything 
to  apprehend,  we  had  much  from 
the  injury  we  must  sustain  from 
the  interruption  of  our  commerce. 
The  shutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  at  this  moment  of  d&strcsi 
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WM  an  object  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  us.  This  kingdom,  in  his 
opinion,  now  stood  on  the  brink  of 
ruin;  by  ruin,  he  meant  the  total 
subversion  of  society,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  those  bonds  by  which  it 
was  held  together.  If  it  was  dc- 
mandeJ  what  was  to  be  done,  his 
•nswer  would  be.  An  inquiry.  In 
the  customs  and  excise  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  near  2,000,000/. 
Having  investigated  the  state  of  the 
fmancQ,  it  would  be  right  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  calling  upon  him 
to  afford  con<;o]ation  to  his  people, 
and  to  relieve  their  too  well 
grounded  apprehensions. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that 
*notliing  could  be  more  unjust  than 
the  assertions  which  had  been 
made,  of  the  house  being  required 
to  shut  their  eyes  t!o  the  state  of 
the  country,  lest  they  should  sec 
its  danger.  Their  lordships  were 
merely  recommended  not  to  listen 
to  exaggerated  representations  and 
Kile  alarms.  It  was  at  all  times 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  look  at 
pur  situation,  but  more  especially 
in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  appre- 
hension, whether  those  apprehen- 
«ons  were  ill-founded  or  not;  but 
to  consider  it  as  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  present  state,  because 
^fy  refused  to  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, was  a  notorious  error^ 
Whatever  were  the  words  under 
^hich  the  motion  was  couched, 
^c  real  effect  would  be  to  hold 
forth  to  the  public  that  th«ir  lord- 
ships were  dissatisfied  with  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted 
-^no  possible  advantage  could  re- 
sult from  it ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
only  tend  to  realise  danger,  and 
open  a  door  to  harassing  specu- 
lations. 

Whatever  charges  were  brought 
forward  against  ministers  respect- 
*Pg  expeditions,  tlie  minister  under 


whose  immediate  direction  ihey 
had  taken  place  would  always  be 
ready  to  discuss  them.  The  noble 
lord  had  noticed  a  deficiency  in 
two  branches  of  the  revenue — the 
excise  and  the  customs :  in  the  first 
place,  that  deficiency  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  general 
produce  of  ihe  revenue.  It  could 
readily  be  proved  to  have  arisen 
from  temporary  circumstances— 
the  defalcation  of  the  duties  upon 
malt,  bec-r,  and  spirits^  was  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
season  which  we  had  experienced. 
The  noble  lord  had  recommended 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  his  majesty  sliould  be 
addressed  to  hold  out  consolation 
to  his  people.  In  what  manner 
could  such  an  address  be  under- 
stood, and  how  could  it  be  com- 
plied with  ?  The  earl  of  Carlisle  had 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  a 
committee  to  cl<4ar  up  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a'  mystery  in  the 
change  of  administration — he,  for 
his  own  part,  was  not  aware  of  any 
thing  mysterious :  it  could  not  be 
said  that  ministers  had  retired  from 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation :  if  this  had  been  their 
motive,  their  resignation  was 
somewhat  late,  and  they  would 
have  withdrawn  without  making 
themselves  responsible  for  an  im- 
politic measure,  as  some  of  the 
house  had  thought  it.  The*  present 
ministers  had  entered  into  office 
as  public  men  ought  to  enter  it, 
with  a  vieu^  of  rendering  service 
to  their  country,  and  consequently 
credit  to  themselves.  Respecting 
the  northern  powers,  when  tlie 
documents  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  it  would  appear  that  mi- 
nisters had  conceded  perhaps  too 
much,  to  avoid  extremities.  Our. 
enemies  had  entered  into  a  con- 
vention, by  which  they  bound 
F  3  themselves 
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themselves  to  carry  certain  regu-  inquiry  would  remove  it;  if  It  was 
ktions,  involving  the  interests  of  not,  parliament  ought  to  advert  to 
this  country,  into  effect  by  force,  the  public  situation,  and  convince 
To  these  pretensions  we  ought  not  the  country  that  its  interests  were 
to  submit;  and  if  we  did,  our  ships  not  neglected.  Those  who  op- 
odght  to  be  immediately  paid  off  posed  Sie  motion  seemed  to  think 
and  relieved  from  a  burden  which  that  no  circumstances  of  failure  or 
could  be  of  no  use  to  us  in  peace  success,  of  resources  fresh  or  ex- 
or  war,  which  inevitably  must  be  hau'^ted,  profusely  or  economically 
the  case  if  these  rights  were  once  expended,  should  make  any  dil- 
abandoned.  Our  not  attacking  ference  in  the  confidence  of  par- 
Kussia  sooner  was  easily  account-  liament.  They  considered  it  as 
cd  for  by  the  season  of  tlie  year,  stepping  outofthe  regular  course  of 
which  afforded  it  protection  by  their  duty  into  meddling  and  dan- 
the  ice.  The  distinction  whicn  gerous  curiosity,  if  the  house  hesi* 
we  made  between  that  country  and  tated  in  measures  to  overwhelm  the 
Prussia  had  also  an  obvious  reason,  people,  already  burdened  beyond 
Prussia  had  not  proceeded  the  their  patience,  and  felt  it  neces- 
same  length ;  but  if  the  court  of  sary  to  examine  into  the  cause  of 
Berlin  should  attempt  to  enforce  pur  failure,  of  our  loss  of  friends 
these  extravagant  claims,  it  would  and  allies,  and  of  the  universal 
he  the  duty  of  government  to  con-  hostility  against  us.  His  lordship 
sider  her  in  the  same  light  as  then  went  at  length  into  the  mis- 
Russia.  His  lordship  concluded  understanding  subsisting  with 
with  vindicating  the  language  of  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
his  correspondence  with  the  nations,  asserting,  that  if  Great 
French  from  the  charge  of  aspe-  Britain  had  by  treaty  with  any  one 
rity ;  contending  that  Bonaparte  nation  conceded  the  right  ot  sup- 
had  never  evinced  a  desire  for  plying  France  with  any  specified 
peace,  except  oh  grounds  on  goods  deemed  contraband  in  war, 
which  he  knew  it  could  not  be  in  return  for  some  commercial  ad- 
accepted.  Thus,  when  we  were  vantages  to  Great  Britain,  every 
engaged  by  treaty  with  the  em-  other  neutral  nation  had  an  equal 
peror,  he  proposed  a  separate  right  to  trade  with  France  in  those 
peace,  afterwards  a  naval  armis-  articles  as  the  nation  procured  by 
ticc,  as  the  preliminary :  when  treaty :  for,  if  our  safety  was  not 
he  found  we  were  likely  to  agree  eompromised  by  France  beiifg  sup- 
to  it  on  certain  terms,  he  broke  off  plied  by  one  nation,  neither  could 
the  negotiation,  and,  lastly,  mixed  it  be  so  by  the  supply  of  the  same 
the  cjuestion  of  peace  with  that  of  articles  by  another.  We  had  no 
neutral  rights.  Peace,  however,  right  to  sell,  for  a  pecuniary  corn- 
was  a  desirable  object,  and  mi-  pensation,  a  monopoly, of  any  ar- 
nisters  would  take  the  first  oppor-  tide  in  trade  to  the  prejudice  of 
tunity  to  procure  it.  The  house  the  trade  of  other  neutral  powers, 
could  not  more  effectually  enable  The  law  of  nations  had  not  sub- 
them  to  do  so  than  by  resisting  tlie  jected  the  trade  of  neutral  or  inde- 
present  motion.  pendent  states  to  belligerent  pow- 
The  carl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  ers,  that  they  might  pecome  the 
that  if  the  alarm  (which  certainly  arbiters  of  trade.  The  right  of 
was  general)  was  ill-founded,  the  aelf-defence  necessarily  conferred 

upoa 
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Upon  us  claims  over  all  or  over  country  would  long  have  cause  to 
none:  by  our  attempt  to  seii  it,  we  remember.     If  ever  there  was  a 
proved  it  was  not  necessary  to  our  time  when  investigation  was  ne- 
defence,  to  which  necessity  alone  cessary    it    was  now,   when    the 
the  independence  of  neutral  nations  distress  of  the   manufactures   was 
submitted.     Ifp  during  our  warfare,  at  such  a  pitch,  and  the  people  had 
we  could  sell  licences  to  trade  in  scarcely  any  thing   but  paper  to 
goods  contraband  in  war  at  our  subsist  upon.     To  state  the  actual 
pleasure,    war  would    soon  have  situation  of  the  country  to  a  com* 
commercial  motives  for  its  con-  mittee  was  a  fair  proposition — not 
tinuance,  which  would  force  neu-  that  any  information  could  be  con- 
tral  powers  to  become  principals  veyed    which     was    not    already 
in  it;  and  indeed  if  such  contracts  known;  but,  by  meeting  such  au 
were  admitted,  the  statement  of  inquiry,  we  should  prove  to  the 
the  learned  and  noble  lord,  '  that  world  that  we  were  not  afraid  of 
the  law  of  nations  only  asserted  beholding  our  real  state.     He  ap- 
tbe  r^kt  qf  dtfence  given  by  the  proved  also  of  recommending  an 
law  of  nature,'    was   inapplica*  address  to  the  king.    It  had  been 
ble;  for   no  law   of  nature  had  asked  what  was  meant  by  conso- 
given  to  belligerent  states  the  right  lation  from  his  majesty :  the  mean- 
to  teil  preferences  in  trade  on  pre-  ing  was,  an  assurance  of  peace« 
tence  of  self-defence  to  one  fa-  Peace  alone  would  raise  our  com- 
voured  nation,  after  the  example  of  merce,  which  could  not  be  done 
the  Algerines,  whilst  they  act  as  by  the  assertion  of  rights,  whose 
pirates  to  others  who  had  not  bid-  basis  was  power.     Commerce  was 
den  high  enough  for  such  licence,  a  vast  organisation,  which  one  na- 
His  lordship  next  adverted  to  the  tion  could  not  violate  witliout  in- 
profiisionotthe  war,  the  removal  of  juring    the    whole    system.      He 
ministers,unnecessary  pensions,  and  hoped  tlie  period  was  approaching 
the  exorbitant  remunerations  of  de-  when    the    world  woiua  become 
pendents  on  government,  all  which  more  civilised.     He  alluded  to  the 
cried  loudly  for  an  inquiry :   for,  miseries  of  war,   and  its  aggra- 
if  ever  the  duty  of  parliament  pre-  vations  by  cruel  and  unnecessary 
scribed  it,  it  was  at  this  calamitous  delays  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
nwment,  when  we  were  at  the  eve  and  adverted  to  the  barbarity  of 
of  a  formidable  war,  with  the  ac-  that  system  by  which  the  property 
cession  of  all  our  friends  and  allies  of  a  gentleman,  whose  faith  in  our 
ss  enemies.  government   had  induced  him   to 
The  marqu is  of  Lansdown  highly  place  it  in  our  funds,  had   been 
favoured  the  motion ;  and  that  an  violated  by  the  operation  of  the 
address  should  l>e  presented  to  his  alien  act:  he  wished  England  to 
majesty,  entreating  hi  m  to  develope  acton  a  more  enlarged  principle, 
the  principles  on  which  the  war  Why  should  it  sufier  France  to  set 
liad  been  carried  on.     The  ques-  an  example  of  all  those  liberal  ideas 
tion  was  not    whether   ministers  which  had  of  late  emanated  from 
l»d  acted  with  diligence,  but  whe-  that  country  ?    Let  the  house  of 
thcr  they  had  acted  with  informa-  lords,  that  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion and  wisdom :  certain  it  was,  tion,  decide  for  peace^  and  he  cared 
they  had  shown  a  degree  of  per-  not  what  or  who  was  appointed 
ftveranct  and   vigor^  whic*h  the  minister  afterward*.    The  pacific 
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declaration  of  the  house  would  be  6f  terest  at  sea,  the  British  nation 
more  effect  with  the  enemy  than  any  had  vigorously  maintained  for  two 
tiling  a  ;nini$ter could  do  or  say,  and  centurie<:,  would  admit  of  full  ex« 
there  was  no  time  t »  be  lost.  amination  as  to  its  ju'stice  and 
The  lord  chancellor  said,  that,  validity.  It  was  never  more  dearlj 
from  his  experience,  he  was  not  stated  than  in  a  very  able  Amen* 
un<icquaintea  with  the  nature  of  can  state  paper,  in  an^^wer  to  a 
motions  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  demand  of  the  French  convention. 
The  effect  of  them  always  was  to  He  referred  the  house  to  that  pa-t 
introduce  every  possible  topic  of  per.  He  wished  this  question  ^a 
dissatisfaction  which  could  enter  fcecome  the  subject  of  a  specific 
the  human  mind,  and  to  enable  '  motion,  that  there  might  remain  no 
the  mover  to  travel  over  all  the  doubt  respecting  rights  which  go- 
scenes  past,  present,  and  to  come,  vernment  thought  it  a  duty  to  the 
without  deep  investigation  of  any.  country  to  support.  The  greatest 
The  statement  of  the  deficiency  absurdities  must  ensue  on  a  de- 
of  the  excise  and  customs  was  far  sultory  debate,  and  tlierefore  he 
from  being  accurate :  instead  of  must  oppose  it. 
behig  2,000,CXX)/.  it  did  not  amount  The  marquis  of  Buckingham  wa» 
to  .300,000/.  Of  the  question  of  ca-  for  a  committee,  because  former 
tholic  emancipation,  he  should  Qjily  committees  had  been  productive 
observe  that  the  church  of  Ireland*  of  great  good.  The  administration 
and  the  church  of  England  were  at  present  did  not  possess  the  con<« 
identified  by  the  union  :  they  must '  fidence  of  the  country;  but,  in 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  fabric  observing  this,  he  meant  not  to 
of  the  British  constitution,  sup-  insinuate  a  doubt  respecting  the 
ported  by  our  navy,  was  shaking  right  of  the  crown  to  select  such 
under  their  feet  while  they  were  advisers  as  it  might  think  proper, 
debating  on  the  law  of  nations.  Instead  of  apprehending  that  « 
We  owed  it  to  our  navy  and  to  committee  would  increase  alarm, 
the  gallantry  of  our  seamen  to  he  thought  it  the  only  means  to 
evince  that  we   were  not  acting  remove  it. 

unjustifiably.       He    therefore    in-  Lord  Eldon   highly  praised  the 

vited  the  noble  lord  to  bring  for-  American  state  paper  mentioned 

ward  the  discussion  and  enter  into  by  the  lord  chancellor.     He  repro- 

tlie  subject,  which  would  prove  be-  bated  the  abdication  of  the  late 

yond  contradiction,  that  the  power  ministers  ;  said   it  was  unworlhv 


of  search,   in  time  of  war,   was  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and  their 

founded  in  the  law  as  well  as  in  former  services,  to  abandon  their 

the  rights  of  nations.     These  laws  country,  on  any  pretence,  as  thej 

and  rights  were  antecedent  to  any  had  done. 

of  the  modern  treaties  which  had        Lord  Auckland  wished  to  rectify 

so    frequently    been    alluded    to;  a  mistake  of  the  earl  of  Carnar- 

apd  our  maritime  law  upon  that  von ;   to  the  general  accuracy  of 

subject  went  earlier  than  the  time  whose  statements  he  paid  much 

of  Edward  III,   consequently   be-  deference.     But  in  this  instance  it 

fore  we  became  a  naval  power,  was  otherwise:   the  war  had  not 

This  law,  which  for  the  benefit  added  300,000,000/.  to  our  national 

not  only   of  themselves,    but   of  debt.     When   the  war  began    in 

aU  civilised  nations  who  ,ha4  in-  Febxuary  179^«  the   capital    wa« 

1230,000,000/,, 
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250,006,000/.,  and  in  February 
\m  it  was  356,000,000/.  Tins 
sum  was  exclusive  of  the  loan 
on  account  of  Ireland,  of  the 
capital  charged  on  the  income  tax, 
the  capital  reduced  by  the  sink  in  *^ 
fund,  and  that  reducea  by  the  sale 
of  the  land-tax. 

Of  the  deficiency  in  the  accounts 
of  excise  and  cuslomf?,  the  printed 
accounts  of  the  duties  on  malt, 
beer,  and  «pirit«,  would  exphiin 
above  1,050,000/.  of  the  diffe- 
rence;  and  there  was  a  further 
deduction  to  be  made  of  about 
250,000/.  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
Sfcotch  distilleries. 

As  far  as  any  argument  could  be 
drawn  from  comparative  accounts 
of  our  revenue,  the  be<;t  method 
would  be  to  call  for  the  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  before  the  war,  and  the 
«ame  taxes    since.      Such   an  ac- 
count   would     show     that,    after 
IDaking  fair  deductions  for  altera- 
tions in  the  revenue,  the  produce 
of  the  permanent  taxes  for  the  year 
1800  was  above  a  million  and  a 
balf  higher   than   in    179'2,     The 
change  in   his  majesty's  councils, 
which  had  so   much  agitated  the 
public  mind,  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge he  beheld  with  affec- 
tionate respect  and  unfeigned  re- 
pel—sentiments not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  personal  impression 
of  a  long    friendship,    which   no 
events  or  changes  could  tear  from 
bis  recollection,  but  to   a  nobler 
motive — ^to    gratitude    for    public 
services,  for  services  which,  in  a 
period  of    sixteen    years    distin- 
gui'^hed  by    so     many    wondrous 
events,  had  not  only  preserved  the 
«fitish   empire   from   destruction, 
but  raised  it  beyond    example  in 
^^•er,  in  glory,  and  in  prosperity. 
«e  could    not   refram    also  from 
lauding  the  energv,  the  wisdom, 
>««  intrepidity,  of  that  mind,  which 


alone  could   have    enabled   us  to 
struggle   against   multiplied  wars, 
repeated  invasions,  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  impending  famine,  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
His   lordship   proceeded   to   some 
remarks  on  the  catholic  question » 
whicii   had  been  termed  *'  an  ab- 
lation of  all  odious  distinctions  in 
religion.       It  had  been  proposed  ta 
give  tlie  Irish  and  English  catholici 
every  judicial,  executive,  and  le- 
gislative privilege.     He  Expressed 
much  concern  and  surprise  that  a 
speculative  proposition  of  such  ex- 
tent, not  called  for  by  any  pledge, 
nor  urged  forwards  by  any  pres- 
sure, should  have  been  entertained 
for  the    people    who    did    enter- 
tain it.     It  certainly  was  not  fore- 
seen nor  expected  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms:  nor 
as  a  corollary  or  postscript  to  the 
union  was  it  taken :  nor  ever  stated 
to   some    individuals   who  contri* 
buted'  essentially   to  that  arduous 
transaction,  and  who  assuredly  had 
claims  to  the  fullest  previous  con- 
fidence.    In   this  matter  he   was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  there 
was  a  mystery;  time  and  circum- 
stance might  remove  the  veil;  it 
,  could  not  be  drawn  aside  by  the  . 
committee  which  the  present  mo- 
tion sought  to  establish. 

One  remark  he  must  vet  make 
on  the  discussions  of  td^  night. 
The  new  ministers  had  been  called 
untried  men ;  and,  as  such,  coald 
not  be  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  strange  dis- 
covery to  make  that  a  new  mini 
stcr  was  an  untried  one;  but  these 
individuals  were  not  untried  in 
other  important  situatif*i^s  which 
they  had  filled  with  great  honour 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Confidence""  entire  was  tlie  work 
of  time ;  but  they  should  have  his 
support  from  attachment  to  his 
sovereign,  and  in  the  hope  and 

expectation 
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expectation  that  they  would  pro-  belligerent  powers  at  that  time  in 

aecute  the  war  with  energy  and  kosttlity  against  us  did  not  con« 

perseverance  (if  it  was  necessary  sider  it  to  be  of  so  much  impor- 

to  prosecute  it),  and  seek  pacih-  tance  as  to  postpone  the  advantage 

cation  by  means    equally  distant  of  obtaining  peace.     In  fact,  the 

from  national  humiliation  and  na-  relinquishment   of  this  right  had 

tional  insolence.  been  more  than  once  demanded  by 

JE^rISpencer,advertingtohisown  the  powers  at  war^  but  always  an* 

resignation,  said>  that  he  had  con-  swered  with  a  denial ;  nor  could 

curred  in  a  measure  which  he  had  any  foreign  minister  say  that  there 

conceived  calculated  to  be  bene-  was  to  be  /ound  a  single  document 

ficial  in  the  new  state  of  affairs :  to  prove  that  our  government  had 

not  being  able  to  effect  that  mea-  ever    intimated    a   disposition    to 

sure,  he  had  tendered  his  resig-  yield  the  claim  in  question, 
nation  to  his  majesty,  who   had        Lord  Hobart  professed  himself 

been  pleased  to  accept  if.  embarrassed  in  delivering  his  sen* 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  addressed  him-  timents  in  his  present  situation  ; 

self  to  the  house  on   the  subject  it  was  certainly  not  such  a  one  as 

of  the  law  of  nations  respecting  would  be  chosen  by  any  one  who 

the  northern  powers.     In  the  un-  valued  personal  ease  and  comfort, 

fortunate  year  1730,  their  lordships  He  thought  himself  deserving  con» 

must  recollect  the  armed  neutrality,  fidence  till  his  conduct  forfeited 

and  the  conduct  of  the  British  na-  it ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  onlj 

lion  upon. the  neutral  code.     This  wished  to  be  judged  by  their  ac« 

country  tacitly  acquiesced  in  their  tions. 

claim  of  exemption  from  research.         He  avowed  his  approbation  o( 
Lord  Grenville  said  across  the  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic ;  pro- 
house  **  Never !   the  noble  earl  is  fessed  his  strong  desire  for  peace ; 
utterly  mistaken!"  and  hoped  that  desire  would  not 
The  marquis  of  Lansdown  whis-  be  questioned,  at  least  till  he  should 
pered  the  carl   Fitzwilliam,    and  have  an  opportunity^ of  evincing 
soon  after  rose  to  explain  to  tlie  it.     He  opposed  the  motion, 
house  that  his  noble  friend  was        The  house  divided^ 
certainly   in   an   error.     The  fact  Contents      -    -    -     25 
was  (which  he  had  good  reason  to  Proxies    -    -    -     -       3-..  28 
know),  that,  in  adjusting  the  pre-            NoncoiUents    -     -  107 
liminary  ariicles  of  peace,  Holland  Proxies     -       •    -      8—1 15 
insistetf  on  the  claim  of  the  British,  Maioritv    -     -         S7 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  search  -^ 
neutral  ships  in  timi;  of  war,  being        The  same  subject  was  agitated 
abandoned ;  and  even  went  so  far  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
MH  to  declare,  that  she  would  not  26th,  when  Mr.  Gr^y  brought  for- 
negotiate^  unless  it  was  abandoned,  ward   his  motion  to  inquire  into 
Holland  was  immediately  informed  the  state  of  the  nation.     He  was 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  give  sensible,  he  said,  of  the  arduous 
it  up  on  any  consideration,  and  she  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself 
afterwards  signed  preliminaries  of  in  the  present  circumstances  of  hia 
p«ace    which    were   subsequently  unhappy  country:  it  was  usual  in 
ratified.     The  reason  that  Holland  submitting  questions  of  this  nature 
did  not  persist  in  our  resigning  our  to  the   house   to  lake  a    gcneial 
•laim  probably  was^  tliat  tht  other  Yiew  of  ovr  situation  and  our  pro* 

spccts : 
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•pccts:  ftnd  he  now  solicited  at-  ported   bv   all    the   states  of  the 
teiition  to  a  great  variety  of  im-  north.     We  were  opposed  to  her 
portant  subjects;  to  the  conduct  of  with  diminished  means,  exhausted 
the  war,  to  our  relations  with  fo-  strength,  and  stript  of  every  ally, 
reign  powers,  and  to  our  internal  Was  it  not  then  incumbent  on  the 
state.    If,  in  the  best  times  of  our  representatives  of  the   people  to 
constitution,  when  the  principles  of  enter   into  a  serious  inquiry  into 
freedom  were  well  understood  and  the  means  most  likely  to  restore  to 
uniformly  acted  upon  in  all  emer-  us  security  and  happiness  ? 
gencies,  parliament  had  instituted  Mr.  Dundas  had  often  declared 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  that  he  wished  the  war  might  bo 
our  misfortunes  and  the  best  means  strictly  scrutinised :  and  that  every 
of  removing  them,   would  an  in-  part  of  it  he  would  defend  year  afler 
yestigation  now  be  rejected?  Dur-  year,  month  after  month,  nay,  hour 
ine  tlie    last    war,    indeed,    this  after  hour/  The  opportunity  was 
wutary  measure  had  been    stre-  now  arrived;  and  this  gentleman 
nuously  opposed;  but  the  present  wouldeagerly  embrace  it,  if  his  pro- 
''^s  the  first  war  in  which  no  part  testations  were  not  empty  boasts* 
of  the  conduct  of  government  had  His  conduct  was  blamed  by  the 
Ix^n  inquired  into  or  censured —  army,   by   the  public^  and  by  all 
surely  it  could  not  be  alleged  be-  the  world;  and,  if  he  shrunk  from 
cause   no    error    had   been  com-  the  investigation,   it  must  be  in- 
initted.      Retrospects,    we    were  ferred  that  it  was  blamed  with  jus- 
told,  were  useless ;  discord  added  tice.   When  it  was  discussed  by  tho 
to  our  difficulties ;  unanimity  was  committee,  he  would  bring  the  de^ 
the  most  effectual  mean  to  rescue  tail  into  consideration,  but  at  pre-* 
the  country  from  impending  dan-  sent  must  confine  himself  to  a  few 
gcr.    This  Common-place  advice  leading  features.     The  honourable 
^  miserably    deficient   in   true  gentleman  had  affirmed,  that  the 
wisdom :  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  war  had  been  eminently  successful* 
there  was  no  sure  way  to  prevent  He  wished  to  know  in  what  man- 
the  future  commission  of  railings^  ner  success  was  to  be  estimated  : 
but  by  exposing  those  already  com-  compare  the  causes  for  which  it  was 
niitted,  and  striking  conviction  to  begun  with  those  with  which  it  wat 
the  authors  of  them :  without  this  carried  on ;  look  at  its  particular 
process,  reformation  must  be  pre-  operations  and  general  result ;  and 
carious,  and  a  speedy  relapse  would  say,  if  these  deplorable  eflects  were 
prove  it.     We  were  now  in  the  produced  by  victory,  what  would 
ninth  year  of  a  war  with  France,  have  been  the  consequences  of  dem- 
and threatened  with  a  war  against  feat  ?    But  we  had  made  important 
all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  if    conquests! —not  any  that  would 
not  actually  involved  in  it.    We  had  counterbalance  the  losses  which  the 
added  270,000,000/.  to  tiie  capi-  war  was  undertaken  to  prevent; 
tal  of  our  national  debt,  and  above  conquests  which  only  served  to  ex* 
17,000,000/.  to  our  annual  taxes,  tend,  divide,  and  weaken  our  force: 
^e  found    ourselves  opposed   to  to  attempt  them  was  highly  impoli* 
f  ranee,  which  was  now  extended  tic  in  ministers^  even  upon  their 
*n  territory  beyond  the  hopes  of   own  principles.     Whatever  force 
^eir  most    sanguine   friends,    in-  was  sent  to  the  East  or  West  Indies 
creased  in   population^  and^  sup-  was  taken  from  that  which  was  to 
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be  employed  against  France,  which 
was  to  root   out  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciples,   and    prevent   the   aggran- 
divemtnt  of  the  regicide  republic, 
IraiiCe    had   attained    a   pitch   of 
jrrandeur    to    which     Lewis  XIV 
never,  in  the  maddest  drtams  of 
Lis   ambition,   had   aspired.     Her 
frontier  rerched  to  the  Rhine,  to 
tlie   Alps,   and   to  the  ocean  :    all 
these  possessions  v/e  had  consented 
to  abandon  as  the  price  of  peace ; 
for    peace,    which    our   ministers 
Height    have   made    with    France 
confined  within  her  ancient  limits, 
while  our  owi>  country  was   pro- 
sperous and  happy.    Thus  all  our 
losses  were  irretrievable,  and  our 
triumphs  empty.     It  had  been  said, 
with  truth,  tnat  there  was  ho  shore 
from    the  Tcxel  to   the   Adriatic 
which  had  not  witnessed  the  de- 
feat of  our  forces,  and  the  disgrace 
of  our  arms.     The  unfortunate  at- 
tempt upon  Dunkirk,  the  shameful 
retreat  through  Holland,  the  eva- 
cuation of  loulon,   the  ^abandon- 
ment of  Corsica,   and   the  expe- 
dition to  Quiberon,  all  were  fatal 
proofs   of  ill-concerted  schemes ! 
But  he  would  confine  himself  to 
more    recent    occurrences :    four 
years  ago  it  was  found  necessary 
to    raise'  a    defensive    force    of 
100,000  men:    soon  after,   things 
assumed  a  new  form,  and  the  con- 
federacy against  France  was  revi- 
ved.    Ministers,    un instructed    by 
experience,  and  unhumbled  by  ad- 
versity, entered  into  their  former 
projects,  and  called  for  a  disposc- 
ablc   force :   accordingly,  the  mi- 
litia were  reduced,  and  an  immense 
army  placed    at    their   command. 
Their  first  exploit  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Holland;  and  one  more 
impolitic  in  the  design  or   humi- 
liating in  the  issue  never  wasnt- 
tempted.    Yet  all  inquiry  into  the 
failure  of  it  was  peremptorily  re- 


• 

fused.     A  British  army,  the  great* 
est  that  ever  left  tlie  country,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  auxiliary  force » 
after  many  disasters,  and  one  de- 
feat,  capitulated,   gave   a  ransom 
for  its  safety   to   a   general   com- 
manding an  army  interior  in  num- 
bers!   He  did  not  pretend  to   de- 
cide whether   the  failure  origina- 
ted in  the  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  ;  but  one  cr  other 
must  have  been  faulty,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  bound  to  declare  which. 
When    the    first   consul    made 
overtures  for  peace,  we  were  told 
that  the  power  of  France  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  nothing  could 
save  her  from  unconditional  sub- 
mission but  listening  to  her  pro* 
posals :    hor  armies  were  ruinpd, 
her  finttuces  deranged,    rebeiliou 
raged  in   her  provinces,  and  her 
inhabitants  agreed  in  nothing  but 
abhorring  the  government.     Our 
allies  and  ourselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  the  most  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  our  situation  so 
high  that  it  could  not  be  affected. 
When  these  overtimes,  therefore, 
were  rejected,  it  behoved  ministers 
to  prove  Uieir  assertions,  and  make 
good  their  promises.     The  French 
armies   had    penetrated    into   the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  the  fate  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  decided 
in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  before  aa 
attempt  was  made  on  our  part. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  arrived 
off  Genoa,  and  found  it  in  pos- 
session of  our  enemies.  Spaia 
next  became  the  object  of  our  en- 
terprise, and  an  attack  was  made 
against  Ferrol.  Our  failure  there 
was  lately  under  debate;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  speech  of  the 
general,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
graceful to  the  British  arnds,  and 
actrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  Of  Cadiz,  he  knew 
not  in  what  terms  to  speak.     Mi- 

nisters^ 
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nUters,  to  prove  they  deserved  not 
censure,  must  prove  that  they 
Were  not  informed  of  the  disorder 
which  raged  there  time  enough  to 
countermand  the  expedition.  These 


fine  himself  to  the  offer  made  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year. 
Though  he  thought  France  had  a 
riglit  to  insist  on  a  naval  armistice, 
before   she  would   admit  u:s  to   a 


two  expeditions   had    been  called    joint    negotiation,     our    ministers 
reconnoitring  parties;  but,  as  things    were  certainly   wise^  in   rejecting 


»tood  at  present,  they  had  brought 
lasting  dishonour  on  our  country. 
This  army  was  now  employed 
against  Egypt:  what  might  be  the 
result  he  would  not  pretend  to  pre- 
<Jict;  but,  when  he  considered  the 
•bstacles  to  be  surmounted,  he  was 
not  sanguine.  To  all  these  attested 
proofs  of  mismanagement  and  im- 
becility what   could  ministers  re- 


it  ;  but  here  Mr.  Grey  said  iiis 
commendation  must  end.  Why  was 
the  offer  of  a  separate  negotiation 
rejected?  Thev  tell  us  that  gopd 
faith  prevented  :  it  was  incimioent 
upon  tliem  to  prove  that  tiie  em- 
peror required  us  to  perform 
this  stipulation.  Did  he  ever  show 
any  anxiety  lest  we  should  desert 


him,  or  once  remonstrate  ?  On  the 
ply?  That  they  had  not  money  ?  contrary,  it  was  notorious  to  all  th<f 
^0-  with  cheerfulness  had  their  world,  that  he  was  pacifically  in- 
^^^  extravagant    demands   b'.^en     qlined,  and  thai  he  was  stirred  up 


applied.  That  they  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops?  In  the 
<iays  of  our  greatest  glory,  when 
^c  extorted  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope by  our  behaviour  at  Minden, 
f*^^  bumbled  the  house  of  Bourbon 
L  ^^  victories  at  Quebec,  our 
^"ective  Force  was  not  so  great  by 
^'^chalf.  In  the  present  instance, 
^  ^d  168,000  rank  and  file. 
Was  the  enemy  then   so   fiir   su- 


5y  our  government  to  revenge. 

Alas !  it  was  to  ourministers  he 
owed  all  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  him  subsequent  to  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities^  th« 
disgrace  of  his  arms,  the  loss  of  hi* 
dominions,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
}  ouse  !  In  any  one  plan,  indeed, 
to  jud;:5e  merely  by  events,  wai 
uncandid;  but  where  on  an  im- 
mense and  varied  scale  of  opera- 


nad  been  their  mnconduct  in  the 
vrar,  i\^Q[j  impolicy  wai  not  less 
apparent  in  rejecting  the  overtures 


perior?  Had  he  hinted  such  a  thing-  tions  every  thing  miscarried,  it  was 
last  year,  the  idea  would  have  been  not  likely  there  was  much  chance 
treated  with  contempt  and  indig-  of  success  with  the  same  people  at 
J^ation.  The  simple  lact  was  this—  the  head  of  affairs.  Investigation 
"^^"^^apacity  of  our  ministers.  If  such    on  a  subject  of  such*  importance 

w^as  not  merely  to  censure  old 
ministers,  but  to  instruct  new.  We 
were  assured  they  were  desirous  of 
peace.  He  hoped  the  report  was 
oiight.not  to  be  forgotten 
sent  administration  had 
supported  their  predecessors,  and 
all  of  them  applauded  the  senti- 
ments of  that  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Pitt)  who  thanked  hea- 
ven for  the  Jlillure  of  the  nego- 
tiation at  Lisle. 

Mr.  Cxoy  next  adverted  to  the 

defcctioa 


♦k  •  ^^^^«  Without  comparing  peace.  He 
»»^;r  haughty  dismissal  of  M.  Chau-  true  ;  but  it< 
^'^hn  Yf\i\^  ^i^^jj.  mean  solicitation     that  the  pre 

^  M.  Otto,  omitting  various  op- 
portunj(i^5  of  treating  with^France 

y^  ^\lst  she  was  confined  within  her 

^pcient  limits,  and  without  expa- 

'^^l^g  on  the  foljy  of  expecting  to 

*H?J^gate  an  armed  nation  strug* 

P^Z  for.  liberty,  he  should  con<. 
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defection  of  our  allies.  The  sudden  of  Prussia  might  shut  up  the  port 
change,  he  said,  was  without  a  of  Hamburg,  and  seize  (if  he  oad 
parallel.  One  principal  argument  not  already)  tlie  electorate  of 
used  for  rejecting  the  overtures  of    Hanover. 

Bonaparte  was  a  long  list  of  the        The  internal  state  of  the  countr/ 
powers  with  which  France  was  at    came  next   under    consideration : 
war,  and  it  was  an  argument  of  great    270,000,000/.   had  been  added  to 
weight :    but  what  direful  conse-  ..the  national  debt,  exclusive  of  ira- 
quences  might  be  expected  from  the    perial    and  other  loans,  and   the 
present  reverse,  when  these  ene-    reduction  by  the  sinking  fund;  and 
mies,  formerly  our  allies,  who  so    yet  we  were  assured  oy  the  ex- 
lately     were     combined     against    ministers,  that  they  left  the  coun- 
France,  had  now  joined  a  confedc-    try    in    a    flourishing    condition! 
racy  against  us !     Ought  we  not  to    And  did   not  every   Englishman, 
inquire  into  the  cause,  examine  the    whether  from  diminished  comfort, 
circumstances  from  which  such  a    or  from  positive  distress,  feel  this 
confederacy    had    arisen?     Sound    declaration  to  be  an  insult?     Ask 
policy  was  founded  upon  justice:    the  ruined  manufactures  of  York* 
had  our  conduct  to  tne  northern    shire,   Manchester,   and   Birming- 
nations  been  guided  by  it?    The    ham,  ask  the  starving  inhabitants 
Swedes  and  other  neutral  nations    of  London  and  Westminster !    In 
had  complained  that  their   trade    some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  formerlj^ 
was  molested,  their  ships  detained,    the  most  opulent,  the  poor  rates 
and  justice  refused   them  in  our    had  increased  from  522  to  6,000/. 
courts,  or  so  lonjr  delayed  that  it    a-year,  though  the  whole  rack-rent 
was  useless.    We  might  then  have    oi  the  parish  did  not  exceed  5,600/. 
provoked    the    neutrals  to    assert    In  Birmingham  there  ware  near 
their  dormant  claims,  and  produ-    11,000  who  received  parochial  re- 
ced  a  rupture  which   might  ter-    lief,   where  the  number  of  inha- 
minate    disastrously.     He    should    bitants  are  80,000;  and  this  of  a 
enter  into  this  question  more  fully    town  accounted  one  of  the  most 
in  the  committee,  and  content  him-    flourishing  in  England.      It   was 
self  now  with  observing,  that  Prus-    said,  that,  although  one  half  of  our 
sia  had  not  been  a  whit  Jess  ofTen-    property  was  gone,  it  was  well 
sive  than  Denmark  and  Sweden,    sacrificed,  as  it  preserved  the  re- 
though  we  did  not  declare  war    mainder.     This  he  positively  de- 
against  her,  or  seize  her  vessels  in    nied :   one    half  of  our  property 
our  ports.     No:  we  meanly  ma-    indeed  was  gone,  but  the  remain- 
nceuvred  with  the  senate  of  Ham-    der  was  in  greater  danger  than 
burg,  when  Cuxhaven  and  Rutz-    before ;  and  how  long  it  might  re- 
buttie  were  seized  by  the  Prussian    main  so  was  impossible  to    say. 
troops,  in  consequence  of  a  Prussian    The  power  of  the  crown  had  been 
ship  being  taken  by  us  carrying    increased,  but  the  British  consti- 
contraband  goods  to  our  enemy ;    tution  bad  proportiopably  suffered, 
and,  on  our  restoring  the  ship,  lord    In  a  country  where  such  a  rcvenua 
Carysfort  said,  it  was  no   longer    was  collected  by  the  former,  the  peo* 
necessary   to    occupy   Cuxhaven.    pie  could  not  enjoy  political  iree- 
From  Denmark  and  Sweden  we    dom.    The  addition  to  •fficers  had 
bad  not  much  to  f^m  but  the  king    beeo  far  beyond  the  reduction  efL 

fcct^ 
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fected  bj  Burke.     Laws  |iad  been  years'  experience,  had  supported 

passed  which  had  made  ministers  the    oppressive    syst^,    wtiether 

absolute ;  they  had  annihilated  the  they  would  support  it  now.     Whea 

freedom  a{  the  press— that  last  and  a  measure  was  rejected,  which  was 

best  guardian  of  the  constitution,  declared  by  marquis  ComWallis  to 

The  effects  which  the  union  would  be  the  only  thing  which  could  sava 

produce,  at  present  it  was  impos-  Ireland  from  being  deluged  with 

Me  to  calculate;  but  that  they  blood;    when    an    administration 

would  be  important,  there  could  not  went  out,  because  they  could  not 

be  a  doubt.    A  considerable  change  carry  this  measure,  and  another 

bad  taken  place  in  the  other  house  admmistration  came  in,  hostile  to 

ofparliainent:  eighty  new  peers  had  it;     was   not    this    change    itself 

been  added  to  it  during  the  a^*  ground   for  inquiry?    Indhility  to 

ministration  of  the  late  minister,  bring  forward  the  emancipation  oT" 

and  those  of  the  hereditary  peers,  the  catholics  would  be  a  justifiable 

who  did  not  hold  offices,  were  a  reason    for    resigning    any    offic^e 

minority  in  the  house.     The  ho-  which  involved  a  oegree  of  re- 

Aourable  gentleman  had  acted  on  sponsibility    connected  with    tliis 

Jacobinical  principles,  much  as  he  measure:  but  what  were  the  o|>sta- 

professed  to  abhor  them:   he  had  cles  which  opposed  it?  either  n 

destroyed  our  privileges,  put  our  majority  in  the  cabinet,  or  the  im- 

property  in  requisition,  and  tried  mediate  influenceof  the  crown.  Ho 

•ur  telfow-subjects  by  a  military  could  assure  the  house  thathe  was  at 

tribunaL  all  times  unwilling  to  introduce  the 

The  situation  of  the  sister  king-  name  of  the  sovereign  into  a  de- 

wm  was  alarming  in  the  extreme,  bate ;  nor  was  it  now  introduced 

Since  the  recall  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  for  any  unparliamentary  reasons.  If 

veland   had    been    the   scene  of  any  bad  effects  resulted  from  it,  to 

transactions  shocking  to  humanity,  his  majesty's  late  ministers  it  ought 

^as  it^  now  tranquil  ?  A  few  days  to  be  imputed :  they  ought  to  have 

>go  a  bill  passed  the  house,  which  been  impressed  with  the  strongest 

wc  were  told  was  necessary  for  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 

>ts  safety :    though  rebellion  had  measure  before  they  endeavoured 

^en  crushed  in  the  field,  it  was  to  force  it  on  the  acceptance  of 

•*id  to  lurk  in  secret ;   the  mass  «t    sovereign,    whose    pure    mind 

of  population  was  disaffected ;  and  inight  have    been  influenced    by 

*»thing  prevented  the  separation  scruples  respecting  its  propriety. 

^  Ireland  from  us,  but  the  mability  It  had  been  asserted,  that  they  were 

•f  France  to  send  a  force  to  the  engaged  to  the  catholics  to  bring 

rebels.  Prima  facie,  wherever  a  go-  it  forward,  and  that  the  support  of 

ternment  complained  of  constant  the  union  was  secured  by  the  pro- 

plots  and   conspiracies,  that  go-  spect  of  emancipation.    Was  this 

verDmcnt  was  bad.   Whatever  any  engagement  founded  on  fact?  and 

^c  might  assert,  he  could  not  per-  had  they  authority  from  the  crown 

*^e  himself  that  there  was  any  in-»  to  say  that  it  would  be  finally  rati- 

Jatc  depravity  in  the  Irish  nation,  lied?  He  did  not  believe  they  had; 

He  must  believe,  that,  if  they  were  and  then  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 

J^  governed,  they  would  be  so-  crimes  of  which  they  could  oe  con- 

■^1  industrious,,  and  orderly.     He  victed.     He  could  not  suppose,  if 

•ppealtd  to  those  who,  sfker  four  such   authority   had  been  given, 

thfit 
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that  the  benevolent  nature  of  his 
majesty  would  have  afterwards  re- 
fused ratification,  much  less  when 
it  was  a  measure  calculated  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a  gre^t 
proportion  of  his  people.  It  was 
therefore  an  act  of  the  highest  cri- 
minality to  place  the  opinion  of  the 
sovereign  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministrv,  or  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  If  this  en- 
gagement was  actually  made  with 
the  catholics,  was  lord  Clare  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?  No  one  dissent- 
ed more  than  himself  from  the 
principles  of  his  lordship,  and  what 
was  called  the  high  protestant 
party  in  Ireland;  but,  in  a  measure 
of  a  general  nature  like  this,  in 
which  all  parties  were  so  materially 
concerned,  they  were  at  least  en- 
titled to  good  faith;  and,  if  the 
agreement  was  made  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  the 
criminality  was  not  inferior  to  that 
by  which  it  was  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown. 

To  conclude  :«*-pIf  the  new  admi- 
nistration ,  (many  of  whom  had 
been  in  subordinate  situations  un- 
der the  old,  and  all  been  known  to 
support  their  measures)  were  per- 
suaded that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  war  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  former  system  be- 
neficial, they  would  stifle  inquiry  : 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  considered 
the  contest  impolitic  in  its  conduct, 
end  disastrous  in  its  consequences, 
that  the  country  was  labouring  under 
the  extremity  of  distress,  and  a 
system  subversive  of  all  that  is 
Venerable  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion, they  would  that  nieht  re* 
inounce  the  system  of  blind  confi- 
dence, and  accede  to  a  motion 
'whose  object  was  constitutional  in- 
quiiy. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose;— Ha  said  ba 


sliould  confine  his  remarks  to  tii# 
manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
conducted,  and  in  which  he  waa 
considered  as  particularly  impli- 
cated. He  had  told  the  house,  and 
repeated  it  now,  that'  he  was 
anxious  to  make  known  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  he  had  acted  ;  and 
that,  with  reference  to  these,  the 
contest  In  point  of  success  might 
be  compared  with  the  most  fbrtu* 
nate  w  ars  ever  carried  on  by  £ng-*> 
land. 

The  principle  which  he  laid 
down  as  one  which  never  ought  U^ 
be  departed  from  was,  that  war 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  destruc** 
tion  of  the  commerce  and  colonial 
possessions  of  the  enemy:  in  this 
he  included  their  maritime  power, 
which  must  entirely  depend  upoii 
their  commerce.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  reason:  it  was  hardly 
j^ossible  for  England  to  be  long  at 
war  with  France  without  being 
involved  in  disputes  on  the  conti- 
nent, which  might  deprive  us  of 
many  of  the  marKets  which  we  hdd 
for  our  goods ;  and  therefore  it  was 
peculiarly  our  interest  to  gain  these 
colonies,  that  they  might  remain 
open  for  our  commodities.  In 
order  then  to  judge  how  far  this 
war,  conducted  on  this  principle, 
has  been  '^  disastrous  and  disgrace* 
ful,"  he  would  state  its  progress 
and  success.  Hostilities  com-» 
menced  against  France  in  February 
i793;  in  that  year  Tobago,  St. 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  Pondicherry, 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  fleet 
at  Toulon  were  taken ;  besides  the 
possession  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery.  In  the  year  1794'  we  took 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucie, 
the  Saints,  Corsica,  and  Marie 
Galante.  In  1795,  Trincomal^,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1796^ 
jAmboyna,  Bcrbice,  and  Demerara, 
la    1797,   Trinidad  J    %vitti    fouc 
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*J»ips  of  the  line,  either  taken,  or 
destroyed.  In  1798,  Minorca. 
In  1799,  Surinam.  In  1800,  Gor^e, 
Malta^  and  Curacoa.  Such  had 
been  our  successes.  Now  to.  revert  to 
Our  failures  .'—Respecting  Holland, 
the  first  object  was,  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies  by 
drawing  part  of  their  force  from 
Germany ;  the  second,  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  our  friends  in  Holland, 
and  afford  them  means  of  rescuing 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  France; 
and  the  third,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  tools  in  the  hands  of  our 
inveterate  enemies.  In  the  first 
and  last  instance  ^we  were  com- 
Wetely  successful;  in  the  second, 
he  admitted,  that,  from  causes  im- 

Essible  to  be  foreseen,  we  had  not 
en  equally  fortunate.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  dreadful  storm,  the 
^pedition  remained  for  several 
days  on  the  coast  of  Holland  he- 
fore  it  was  practicable  to  effect 
*  disembarkation;  and  by  this 
wieans  the  enemy  were  enaoled  to 
pesj  where  the  attack  was  to 
be  inade,  and  to  prepare  means 
of  defence.  Could  this  accidental 
delay  be  attributed  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  government?  or  could 
that  expedition  be  said  to  be 
completely  unsuccessful  which  ter- 
minated in  our  bringing  away  ten 
^il  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates, 
which  would  otherwise  be  now 
^ployed  in  augmenting  the  force 
of  the  northern  confederacy  ? 

Respecting  Cadiz  and  Ferrol,  he 
Would  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  house  but  a  few.  minutes.  Mi- 
nisters were  censured  for  delaying 
so  long  to  use.  the  great  force  witll 
which  they  were  entrusted  in  the 
jejr  1800.  The  army  returned 
from  Holland  November  1799.  It 
was  here  necessary  to  remark,  that, 
froin  the  di<;patch  with  which  we 
were  unavoidably  obliged  to  send 
180). 


that  army  thither,  ii  saile^i  wlthoul 
many  requisites  witli  which,  under 
other  circumstance*^  it  would  have 
been  provided.  When  it  came 
back,,  it  needed  considerable  pre- 
paration to  fit  it  out  again  for  ser- 
vice. It  was  the  opinion  of  all  tlve 
officers,  that  it  sJ;ould  be  trained  to 
act  together  in  a  body  ;  but  such 
was  tne  severity  of  the  weather, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  tiU 
the  middle  of  March,  to  ^6  through 
their  exercises  in  the  hdd.  Oa 
the  ^^d  ministers  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  send  20,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  our  allies  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  the  very  next  day 
his  majesty  gave  his  approbation 
to  the  plan.  An  application  wa$ 
made  the  28th  to  the  duke  of  York 
for  the  necessary  force,  who  stated 
that  it  would  be  two  months  before 
it  would  be  fit  for  service ;  it  couli 
not  therefore  leave  this  country  be- 
fore the  ^8th  of  April.  A  second 
application  was  then  made  to  his 
royal  highness,  stating,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  send  five  or 
6,000  men  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Minorca,  where  thev  might  be 
trained  and  instructed  till  the  rest 
of  the  troops  arrived. 

Accordingly  6,000  embarked  in 
March,  with  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, which  made  up  the  force  of 
9,000.  Ko  avoidable  delay  took 
place  in  the  sailing  of  the  expcdi* 
tion  after  sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
was  appointed.  It  happened  un- 
fortunately that,  although  he  sailed 
the  13th  of  May,  it  was  the  22d  of 
June  before  he  reached  Minorca, 
owing  to  the  wind^  which  CQuld 
not  be  attributed  as  a  cri?ri€  to  any 
administration.  If  this  force  had 
been  sent  earlier/  we  were  told  it 
might  have  prevented  the  loss  of 
Genoa ;  but  it  was  impracticable, 
from,  the  imperious  necessity  of  cir- 
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eiinistancts^  to  send  it  earlier  into  standing  of  the  ministers,  it  woufcf 

the  NfediterraneaA  ;     and   Genoa  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  mar-' 

was  not  the  proposed  object  of  the  vellous  contradiction.     But  to  J)ro- 

expedition.     Austria  at  that  time  ceed:— -One  of  the  great  advantages 

was  not  anxious  for  our  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the    colonial 

InJtaly.  General  Mclas,  at  a  subse-  possessions  of  the  enemy  was>  the 

auent  period^'  applied  for  succour  :  procuring  markets  for  our  manufac- 

le  application  reached    Minorca  tures.  In  the  year  1793,  the  manu« 

the  very  day  general  Abercromby  factures  sent  from  this  country  ta 

arrived,  and  he  sailed  the  next;  the  West  Indies  amounted  to  abovp 

but  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ma-  1,800,000/.     Before  the  war,  our 

rengo    prevented   him  from    any  exports  to  the  East  Indies  did  not 

effectual  co-operation  with  the  Aw-  exceed  1,000,000/.,  and  in  the  last 

strians.  year  exceeded  1,600,000/.— a  proof 

This,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  was  an  that  we  had  not  lost  the  markets 

'accurate  statement  of  facts ;    and  of  Europe,  and  that  his  principle 

let  any  candid  observer  determine,  had  been  sound  policy,  to  destroy 

if  a  moment  had  been  lost,  or  if  any  the  commerce  of  the  enemj,  ana 

blame  belonged  to  ministers  for  not  direct  all  our  forces  to  this  end, 

keeping  m  a  regular  communica-  excepting  such  a  part  of  them  as 

tion  with  Vienna,  when  the  incle-  might  be  necessary  for  the  defence 

mency  of  the  seasons  rendered  it  of  Great  Brjtain  and  Ireland ;  and^. 

impossible.     Without  enumerating  when  400,000  men  were  applied 

the  triumphs  of  the  navy,,  he  would  to  this  purpose  (which  is  actuallj 

briefly  mention  that,  since  the  com-  the  ca«e),  he  left  it  to  the  house  ie- 

mcncement  of  the  present  war,  we  j^^c  whether  ministers  had  paid 

had  taken  or  destroyed  eighty  sail  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  securitiP 

theline  belonging  to  the  enemy;  181  of  the  country.     Some  people,  it 

frigates ;  224^  smaller  ships  of  war ;  was  true;  might  not  be  disposed 

743    French    prisjateers ;     fifteen  to   feel  the    same    confidence    ia 

Dutch     and    seventy-six    Spanish  volunteer  corps  a?  himself;  but  it 

ships..  The  losses  we  had  sustained  would  require  more  reason  than  he 

were  three  sail  of  the  line^  one  of  had  yet  found,  to  convince  him 

which  we  had  re-taken;  one  fifty-  that  at  least  130,000' British  men, 

gun  ship,  which  also  we  got  again  ;  with  British  hearts  in  their  bosOms, 

and  of  the  frigates  captured  by  the  and  arms  in  tlieir  hands,,  would  not 

enemy  only  the   Ambuscade   re-  afford  the  most  essential  means  of 

'mained  in  Uieir  possession.  He  ex-  defence  against  an  invading  ene* 

tepted  those  which  might  have  fall-  my;   more  especially  when  thej 

^n  into  the  hands  of  their  s^quadron  knew    they  had   nothing'  to    ex- 

which  lately  sailed  from  Brest.  pect  from  invasicm  but  ruin  and 

A  curious  distinction  had  been  destruction*     * 

made  between  the  conduct  of  the  The  failure  of  an  expedition  wa$ 

naval  and  military  pari  of  the  war;  now  considered  as  a  decisive  proof 

he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on  of  misConductMn  ministers;  but  in 

what  ground..    Both- services  were  that    glorious    seven    years'    war 

pader  the  s^rae  councils,  directed  which  was  in  every  body*s  recoU 

by. the  same  men;  and,  unless  it  lection,,    there    were   ^xpeditioht 

were  supposed  that  the  nature  of  attempted  which  completely  failed, 

the  dements  kfiboted  the  under«  though  the  &ilure  was  not  consi- 
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dered  as  a  proof  of  incapacity  or 
neglect  in  lord  Chatham.  The  con- 
quests which  we  then  made  were  Se- 
negalj   Louisburg,  St.  Lucie,   Du- 

3uesne>  Guadaloupe>  Martinique^ 
le  Havannah,  Montreal,  Pondi- 
cherry,  Grenada,  Bfelleisle,  besides 
destroying  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
burg:  we  took  or  destroved  thirty, 
two  sail  of  the  line,  and  fifly-eignt 
frigates  besides  a  proportionate 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  We 
were  now  in .  possession  of  every 
place  taken  in  that  war,  excepting 
Guadaloupe,  the  Havannah,  and 
Belleisde ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  had  gained  the  Cape  of  Good 
"Hope,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Berbice, 
and  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in' 
the  East  and  West  Indies :  added 
to  Minorca  and  Malta ;  we  had 
also  destroyed  the  confederacy 
Ibrmed  against  us  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  acquired  a  great  increase  oif 
power  and  territory. 

Our  success  in  this  war,  there- 
fore, had  been  superior  to  that  of 
any  former  war,  when  we  take 
in,  besides,  that  we  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  revolutionary  go* 
vernment  in  France,  arid  revolutio- 
nary societies  in  this  country,  act- 
ing in  concert  with  our  enemies. 
We  had  persons  ranging  every 
part  of  England,  endeavouring  to 
make  the  inhabitants  dissatisfied 
with  their  constitution,  and  recom- 
mending in  its  ^tead  Jacobin 
principles.  In  France  they  had 
the  power  of  calling  forth,  by 
means  of  requisitions  and  conscrip- 
tions, the  whole  mass  of  its  popula- 
tion; and,  though  these  exertions 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  last  long, 
they  were  dreadful  whilst  they  last- 
ed. In  England,  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  by  its  fair  resources, 
and  its  faith  had  been  preserved. 

These  were  the  reasons  that  he 
called  it  the  most  glorious  and  sue-* 


cessful  of  wars,  having  gained 
splendid  victories,  notwithstanding 
these  mighty  obstacles. 

Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  necessary, 
he  said,  to  take  notice  of  the  insi* 
nuations  thrown   out  against  the 
late  ministers.    He  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  upon  what  appearances  their 
retirement  had  been  judged  myste- 
rious:   the  simple  fact  was,  find- 
ing their  continuance  in  office  con* 
nected    with    a    certain   measure 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  not  be» 
ing  able  to  cariy  it,  they  asked  per- 
mis«?ion  to  retire,  and  consequently 
had  retired.  For  himself,  he  should 
retain  through  life  the  same  vene- 
ration for  his  gracious  sovereign, 
and    give    every   support    in    his 
power,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  to  an  administration  acting 
on  the  same  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.     The    honourable  gen* 
tlemfin  would  not  give  his  confi- 
dence, it  seemed,  either  to  the  past 
or  present  ministry :  possibly  he  and 
his  friends  wisheci  to  become  mini- 
sters   themselves,   &ncying    thcjr 
were  the  only  persons  wno  had 
the  means  of  saving  their  country ! 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
uncivil  of  them ;  but,  as  they  spoke 
verv  freely  of  others,  tliey  ought 
to  bear  freedom;  and  he  begged 
to  ask  if  the  people  had  appear^ 
desirous  to  burthen  these  opposi* 
tion  gentlemen  with  the  office  of 
administration  ?    He  had  heard  of 
no  such  application,  and  was  coiW 
vinced  the  new  ministers  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  coqntry,  and 
would,  receive    support  from   all 
who  'wished  really  well  to  the  con- 
stitution.   It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  precedent  of  a  committee 
liavin^  TOen  appointed  for  such  a^ 
vagu«  inquiry  as  Was  now  proposed, 
and  whicii  could  liOt  possibly  pro- 
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cure  any  advanta^  to  the  dause  or  the  American  war,  the  India  bUf , 

country.  and  at  tlie  time  of  his  majesty's. 

Lord  Temple  expressed  concexn  illness.      He  presumed   it   would 

at  being  obliged,   by  a  sense  of  not  be  said  that  the  labours  of  these 

duty,    to   differ  from  ^ose  with  committees    had   been    nugatory, 

whom    he    had   uniformly    acted  The  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  pre- 

since  he  had  entered  into  parlia-  sent  case  were>  the  neutral  law,  and 

mcnt.     He  professed  the  greatest  catiiolic  emancipation  ;  subjects  of 

respectforthencw  chancellor  of  the  the  highest  importance  in  them* 

exchequer ;  but  acknowledged  he  selves,  and  intimfitely  connected 

much  wished  this  gentleman  had  with  die  most  valuable  concerns  of 

still  continued  to  ful  the  chair  of  tlie  country.     He  did  not  wish  Uie 

the  house,  which  he  had  so  long  decision  upon  these  interests  should 

done  with  honour  to  himself  and  be  left  to  ministers  who  had  given 

country,    fiut  he  felt  it  incumbent  tio  proofs  of  abilities  or  experl- 

on  him  to  support  the  prescnit  mo-  ence. 

tion,  because  he  thought  inquiry  Mr.  Ellison  disapproved  of  tho 

necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  manner  of  thus  treating  the  new  ad- 

and  extent  of  the  evils  of  our  pre-  ministration.  If  they  did  not^he  said, 

sent  situation,  and  because  he  con-  possess  the  confidence  of  his  lord- 

ceived  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  difli-  ship,  they  did  tliat  of  the  people  ; 

culty  and  danger.     To   such  an  and,  instead  ofcsteeming  them  men 

object  it  was  worthy  the  character  of  little  talent,  and  a  thing  com- 

of  the  house  to  devote  the  most  se-  posed  of  "  shreds  and  tatters,"  he 

rious  attention ;  and  it  was  cajled  considered  them  as  endowed  with 

upon  in  duty  to  institute  it.     Tlie  powerful  talents  and  great  political 

king,   in  the  exercise  of  bis  un-  sagacity.    If  they  had  not  yet  been 

doubted  prerogative,  had  appoint-  tried,  they  had  not  failed,  and  there- 

ed  a  nev^r  administration  to  direct  fore  merited  the  confidence  of  the 

the  affairs  of  the  country  in  this  public :    tliey  accepted  their  offi- 

important  juncture  :  he  meant  not  cial  situations  for  the  public  good, 

to  speak  harshly  of  it,  though  i  tap-  and    consequendy    deserved     the 

peared  a  thing  made  up  of  shreds  cheerful  aid  of  every  real  patriot. 

and  patches;  of  men  uiiknown  and  Mr.  Ellison    objected   to  the     In.- 

inexperienced,  in  whom  he  could  quiry ;  as  did  Mr.  May  of  Belfast, 

place  no  confidence,  because  he  had  who  bestowed  many  compliments 

had  no  trial ;  who«  whatever  might  on  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  the 

be  their  talents,  whatever  their  ca-  new  ministers, 

pacity  for  governing  a  great  na-  Sir   William  Young   supported 

tion,  nad  not  hitherto  been  in  cir-  the  motion,  because  he  cleclared 

cumstances  to  evince  them ;  and  he  had  no  confidence  in  them :  he 

Uiis  was  not  a  moment  to  make  had  opposed  former  motions  of  this 

experiments:— but,  to  return  to  the  sort,  because  he  had  confidence  in 

motion,    **  that  suspicion  was  a  the    late    administration.      These 

sufficient  ground  for  inquiry,"  he  professed  that  they  would  act  on 

conceived  to  be  an  excellent  prin-  the  same  principles  as  the  former  ; 

cjple  for  a  British  house  of  com-  but  the  house  had  no  assurance  that 

mons  to  act  upon.    The  motion  they  would  act  on  all  the  sanle 

liad  many  precedents :  committees  principles.  The  inquiry  bethought 

for  inquiry  were  granted  during  necessary    for    the    salvation    t»f 

the 
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Ae  country,  under  new  guardi-  uttered  of  tfcc  downfafl  o^  tlic  em- 

ans.  pi  re. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  should  not  have  But    he    had  cause   to  rejoice 
troubled  the  house  with  his  remarks,  thero  was  no  probability  of  such  a 
if  hints  had  n9t  been  thrown  out,  calamity,   because  nohe  that  the 
that,  as  some  gentlemen  had  re-  councils    to    which    he    a?tudcd 
signed  their  situations  underfgovern-  would  be  taken  as  a  remedy  for 
ment,  it  was  sufficient  reason  to  any  evil  alleged  to  exist, 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  Mr.  Pitt,    after    expressing  his 
of  the  nation.    He  would  willingly  respect  for  the  new  administration, 
have  passed  over  in  silence  every  observed,  that  no  point  had  been 
thiag  which  related  to  his  own  more  disputed  than  that  of  confi? 
personal  conduct ;  but  the  question  dence  in  ministers.   By  some  peo- 
involved  the  honour  of  that  parlia-  pie  it  was  held,  that  no  person  was 
ment,  and  the  character  of  the  na-  entitled  to  it  till  they  had  given 
tionr  It  was  not,  as  it  appeared,  a  proofs  of  having  merited  it:  here 
simple  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  it  never  could  be  carried  in  sub- 
country,   but  whether  the   house  stance  to  the  letter ;  for,  whoever 
would  retract  all  it  had  declared  entered     into    any     empIo)incnt 
and  done  for  these  last  nine  event-  must,    at  the  first,    be    new    to 
|ul years;  whether  it  had  altered  it;  there  could  be  no  experience 
its  views  on  the  nature  of  the  strug-  without  trial ;    but  when  persons 
gle  in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  had  been  tried  in  one  situation, 
and  in  which  not  only  a  majority  and  had  acquitted  'themselves  well 
of  the  house  had  been  so  firm,  but  in  it,  it  was  a  rule  to  give  thera 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  had  credit   when    they    entered    into 
steadily  supported  them,  consider-  another,  till  proof  of  their  incapa- 
ing  it  a  contest  for  independence  city  or  misconduct, appeared,  'i'he 
With  the  enemy  abroad,  and  for  present  ministers  were  called  in- 
constitutional  safety  with  the  ene-  deed  to  a  new  situation  ;  bi^t  they 
ray  at  home.     On  these  points  the  were  not  new  to  the  house  and  to 
decision   of   the   house    and    the  the  public,   or   to    the  love   and 
judgment  of  the  people  had  been  esteem  of  both, 
unanimous  and  invariable.     If  ever  Mr.  Pitt  then  launched  out  into 
the  moment  should  arrive  in  which  an  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
4ose  principles  should  have  weight,  Addington,  lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
^y  which  opposition  had   encou-  enrl  St.  Vincent.  He  asked  the  gen- 
faged  the  enemy-^-if  ever  the  moi-  tlemen  of  the  opposition  if  tliey 
''^U  should    arrive   when  those  knew  any  one  s^mongst  themselves 
councils,  which  had  so  ofleii  em-  superior  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  cx- 
ferrassed  our  proceedings  and  im-  cepting    one    (Mr.  Fox),    whose 
Med  oi^r  efiorts,  shogld  be  foN  transcendent  talents  made  him  an 
.Wed,  and  the  house,  being  told  exception  to  almost  any  rule,  but 
it  should  tread  back  its  steps  to  whose  conduct  also  ought  to  be  an 
avoid  a  general  havoc  over  Eu-  Exception,-  having  withdrawn  his 
fope,  should  listen  to  this  advice—-  attendance  from  the  house;   and 
then,  and  only  then,  he  should  be-  whose    councils,    had    they  been 
in  to  fear  there  was  some  ground  followed,  must  have  been  injurious 
r  the  prediction  which  had  been  to  the  country.    Of  the  other  indi- 
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viduals  composing  the  new  admi- 
nistration much  still  might  be  said» 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  tres- 
pass on  their  patience.  He  would, 
only  addj  therefore,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  showed  littlo  reflexion 
or  consideration  to  afiirro  that  the 
present  ministers  were  unentitled 
to  confidence— by  which  he  meant 
of  course  no  more  than  a  coustitu- 
tional  conHdence:  and  the  house 
was  bound  by  the  best  principles  of 
sound  policy,  as  well  as  by  the 
true  spirit  of  the  country,  to  wait 
to  see  the  conduct  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown  before  they  withheld 
it.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion could  be  of  the  least  use,  be- 
cause nothing  which  could  be 
there  disclosed  would  afibrd  more 
information  than  was  already  laid 
before  the  parliament:  nor  could 
any  thing  be  done  to  change  the 
present  posture  of  the  executive 
government,  unless  the  committee 
should  pass  a  resolution  to  make 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  succes<:ors 
to  the  present  ministers;  which 
would  be  a  strong  measure,  and 
somewhat  border  on  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogative,  besides 
introducing  opposite  principles  to 
those  which  had  hitherto  invaria- 
bly obtained  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament ;  principles  which,  by  the 
constant  course  of  it$  determina- 
tion, had  ever  been  reprobated. 
Nor  could  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  be  connected  in 
reality  with  the  condition  of  the 
catholics  in  Ireland,  though  it  might 
servo  the  purpose  of  engaging 
men's  affections^  and  forming  a 
party.  Gentlemen  were  not  such 
novices  in  parliamentary  afTairs,^ 
as  not  to  know  they  might,  when- 
ever they  pleasedj  move  this  or 
that  question,  independent  of  any 
other    consideration;*     and    tliat 


there  was  no  necessity  for  1  com* 
mittee  respecting  the  nation  on 
this  occasion.  It  would  cast  no 
light  whatever  on  the  catholic 
questiojD,  and  as  little  on  the  causes 
of  his.  resignaion  and  that  of  his. 
colleagues.  The  house  of  commons 
itself  had  no  right  to  require  any- 
man  to  stale  his  reasons  for  resign* 
ing  his  placc^  much  less  could  a  com-% 
mittee  demand  it,  nor  was  it  a  com- 
mon thing  ibrtlic  public  to  inquire* 
Often  indeed  a  ntan  made  his 
appeal  to  the  public  on  going  out 
otofHce,  and  that  with  a  wish  to 
be  re-instated  ;  but  it  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  for  a  roan  to  be  called 
upon  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  resigning.  But,  by  being 
silent  on  the  catholic  question,  we^ 
had  brought  the  name  of  our  sove* 
reign  into  disrepute;  and,  aRer 
this  construction  J  it  was  demanded 
of  us  to  say  whether  the  catholics 
in  Ireland  h^d  or  had  not  beea 
deceived.  All  he  should  say  was,, 
that,  though  he  wished  to  submit 
the  catholic  question  to  parlia- 
ment, there  were  such  objections 
stated,  as  convinced  him  it  waa 
impossible  for  him  Ho  brin^  the 
measure  forward  as  a  minister  ; 
tliese  were  the  words  he  chose  to 
use,  and  no  admissions  or  denial 4 
should  be  extorted .  from  him^ 
Should  the  opposition  izifjpr  that  {% 
was  the  sovereign  who  had  ixo«. 
peded  the  measure,  and  therefore 
dismissed  his  foin'M'ters,  or  tha( 
the  mipisters  themselves  had  de-> 
sired  to  resign,  conjecture  would 
prove  no  fact ;  but,  if  ^hey  could 
establish  a  principle  to  prevent 
his  majesty  from  psvrting  with  his 
servants,  or  the  servants  iiro^^  re^ 
tiring  without  explanations^  to  th^ 
public,  more  would  be  ejected  tOn 
Yi^ards  thq  destruction  of  mosnarchy 
thjan  perhaps  these  genUepaei^ 
would  be  willing  to  allow ;    and 

he 
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fire  most  extravagant  part  -of  an  ferred  on  them  in  the  present  reign 
oligarchy  be  erected  that  was  ever  —not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
ceeninanj  state.  To  use  the  name  liberality  and  political  expedience, 
of  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  influ*  and  in  this  sense  of  wisdom.     Had 
ence  the  determination  of  the  houscj  such  measures  preceded  the  union, 
wasjustly  deemed  unconstitutional,  indeed,  they  wouI4  have  been  rash 
The  sovereign    exercised  his  opi-  and  destructive ;   and  even  now, 
Aionon  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  pre^fs 
capacity  of  his  ministers  5  and,  if  he  it,  so  as  to  endanger  the  publip  tran^ 
judged  either  u^suited  or  incom-  ^uillity  or  peivert  the  atfections  of 
petent,  it  was  the  prerogative,  nay  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the 
the  duty,  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  late  ministers  would  be  nrm  in  re** 
^em.    Ifammister  felt  he  ought  sisting  them.      But  he  hoped  thf 
to  propose  any  measure,  and  yet  day  would  come  when  such  a  mea^ 
^  convinced  that  success   was  sure  might  be  revived  and  carried 
impossible,  it  was  proper  for  him  in  the  only  way  he  wished  to  sec 
to  retire;  but  in  proportion  to  the  jt  carried ;  winch  wm,  conforma- 
fpiuctance  with  which  his  resigna-  bly  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
tion  was  permitted,  ought  to  be  his  empire.     He  acknowledged  that 
love  for  such  a  sovereign.  Towards  it  had  appeared   to  him  of  such 
^e  best  of  monarchs  he  trusted  he  importance,  that,  being  unable  to 
^^  not  deficient  in  gratitude  or  brmg  it  forward  as  a  measure  ojT 
^"tj;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  the  government,  he  did  not  conceive  it 
n^otive  ofhis  actions  would  be  justi-  possible  for  him,  with  honour,  to 
^^<1  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  remain  in  the  same  situation;  and. 
With  respect  to  the  assurances  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  it  to 
^^^  to  be  given  to  the  catholics,  it  be  understood  that,  whenever  the 
^^  here  necessary  to  add  a  few  same  obstacles  did  not  exist,  he 
^^niarks.  A  memorandum  had  been  should  do  every  thing  in  hts  power 
^>^t  in  the  name  of  a  noble  lord  at  to  promote  its  success* 
(he  head  of  the  executive  govern-  ,  It  had  been  demanded  whether 
jneotoflreland,  who  thought  it  es-  «ny  who  had  retired  from  office 
sential  to  communicate  the  grounds  had  so  pledged  themselves  to  the 
of  our  change  of  administration  to  catholics  as  to  be  under  the  neces- 
persons  more  immediately  amongst  sity  of  resigning  their  offices  be- 
the  catholicsp     Air,  Pitt  said  it  had  cause  they  could  not  perform  their 
been   at  his  cxpre^^s  desire    this  promise.     This  he  positively  de- 
communication  had  been  made,  and  nied ;  and  was  authorised  to  deny 
ihii  motives   explained    to    them  that  even  the  catholics  supposed 
which  led  to  the  change,  to  prevent  they  had  received  such  a  pledge ; 
any  misrepresentation  of  that  sub*  an  expostulation  was  natural,  but  a 
ject    Emancipation  of  the  catho-  pledge  was   never    given.      Mr. 
lies  was  a  term  he  disclaimed.   He  ritt  proceeded  then  to  make  re- 
never  understood  tlie  situation  of  marks  on  tiie  other  parts  of  Mr. 
catholics  was  such  as  to  need  what  Grey's  speech.    The  details  of  tlie 
deiervedtobe  called  emancipation:  war,  he  said,  as  they  had   been 
but  he  thought  the  few   benefits  the  subject  not  only  of  the  discus* 
^vhich   they  had  not  yet  antici-  sions  but  the  votes  of  tlie  house, 
pated  might    safely    have    been  needed  no  enlargen\ents  or  repeti- 
sdded  to  ^ose  so  bountiiidly  con-*^  tions.     It  was  therefore  sufTicieot 
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to  remind  gentlemen,  that,  if  thev 
were  convinced  their  former  opi- 
nions were  wrong,   it    would  be 
right  to  say  so ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  expect  that  all  which  had 
already  been   answered  and    ex- 
ploded should  raise  much  doubts 
in  any  minds  which  had  weighed 
and  decided,  merely  because  it  was 
collected  in  one  speech  that  night. 
Tlie  object  of  the  war  had  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  as  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  that  it  was  car- 
ried on  for  the   establishment  of 
royalty  in  France!    there  was  a 
mode  of  repeating  a  thing,  however 
unfounded,  so  frequently,  that  a 
man   at  last  might  believe  what 
nobody  believed  but  himself,  and 
thus  become  the  dupe  of  his  own 
obstinacy.     It  had  been  distinctly 
avowed  that  the  re-establishment 
of  the  French  monarchy  was  de- 
si  reable,  as  one  probable  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  Europe ;  but  it 
had  i.ever  been  made  a  sitte  qua  noji 
of  peace. 

The  dispensations  of  Providence 
in  the  fate  of  empires  had  been 
propitious  to  Great-Hritain,  which 
possessed    at   this  moment  every 
foot  of  territory  which  she  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the   war, 
added  to   very   large  possessions 
from  the  enemy.     On  the  subject 
of  finance  it  was  his  business  to 
dwell  a  little :    and  here  he  went 
into  a    succinct    account    of  the 
finance  of  the  country  for  the  nine 
years*  war;  and  stated  the  particur 
Jars  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
country  had  increased  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  t   he  then  passed  to  the 
contest  with    the  northern  pow- 
ers, and  entered  into  a  statement  of 
the  points  in  dispute,  whioh  .he 
classed    under   five    heads.      1st, 
Whether  free  bottoms  made  free 
goods;    9.d\y,  Contraband  trade; 
^d\y,  BIopMe }  4tlily,  The  rights 


of  neutrals  to  carry  on  trade ;  Sthlj-, 
The  right  of  search.  E^ch  of  these 
he  strongly  contended  for  on  odr 

Eart,  Guotmg  the  authority  of  the 
iw  ot  nations,  and  relying  on  the 
faith  of  existing  treaties,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions  of  the 
highest  authority  to  be  found  in  our 
law  books,  lord  Hardwickc,  Mans« 
field,  8fc.      He  challenged   gen- 
tlemen to   argue  these  points    at 
length  ;  expatiating  with  much  in^ 
genuity,  and  concluding  with  ob- 
servations on  the  necessity  of  re-. 
sisting  any  encroachments  on  our 
maritime  rights  now,  lest  we  shoulcl 
lose  the    best  opportunity  which 
ever  had  or  might  occur  of  vindi- 
cating them.     But,  as  the  confede- 
rates proposed  it^  we  were  not  only 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  scourgreci, 
but  kiss  the  rod  :   this  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Jacobinica^l 
principle  adopted  by  four  confo-* 
derate  powers,  by  which  the  civi-* 
lised  world  was  to  be  overturned, 
and  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
French    revolution ;     which     had 
made  such  havoc  in  so  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and   was  about  to   be 
levelled  against  the  rights  and  pro« 
per  ties  of  Englishmen ;  who  would, 
nowever,  do  every  thing  consistent 
with  honour    to    preserve    peace, 
but  spend  their  last  shilling,  and 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood,    ra«> 
ther  than  give  up  their  indepen* 
dence,  and  barter  their  honour. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking 
on  the  neutral  confederacy,  oti 
which  an  answer  had  been  chal- 
lenged, and  on  which  statesmen 
and  lawyers  had  been  called  upon 
to  decide. 

That  free  bottoms  did  pot  make 
f^ee  gpods  was  a  doctrine  rccQ^. 
nised  by  the  law  of  nations*  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  ; 
but  we  were  not  called  upon  in  this 
critical  juncture  to  brhig  it  into  dis- 
cussion^ 
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Ctt««on.    In  1780,  when  the  neu- 
tral confederacy  was  formed,  it  was 
Bot  admitted,  and  lord  Stormont 
had  protested  against  it.    The  mi- 
uister*  of  that  day  were  too  wise 
to  bring  the  question  unnecessarily 
into  dispute.     Mr.  Pitt  said   they 
were  too  weak  to  contest  it ;  be 
tliat  as  it  might,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  came  then  into  parlia- 
ment agreed  tjiat  tlie  postponing 
any  discussion  was  a  proof  of  wis- 
dom.   At  that  time  as  well  as  this 
the  hired  panegyrists  and  depen- 
dents of  mini8ters,who  ascribe  every 
thing  to  a  sinister  motive,  were 
ready  enough  to  impute  to  the  op- 
position all  that  was  insidious,  and 
accordingly  called  it  sl  Jit  (tf  candor. 
In  the  year  1782,  in  the  short  ad- 
ministration of  which   he  himself 
made  a  part,  he  offered  the  em- 
press of  Russia  to  concede  this 
right  on  condition  of  her  entering 
into  an  active  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  to  brins:  France  to  a  fair 
and  moderate  peace;  and  the  ad- 
ministration thought  it  a  concession 
^hich  they  might  safely  ofier  as  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

The  five  points   stated    might 
be  resolved  mto  three— convoys, 
search,  and  contraband  goods.  If 
one  state  was  to  convoy  the  trade 
of  another,  it  was  a  new  doctrine, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  representation, 
by  which  it  might  have  been  settled. 
As  to  search,  if  w^  were  not  con- 
tent with  the  papers,  and  had  ground 
of  suspicion,  we  should  searcJi,  and 
dothe  same  with  a  convoy,  in  which 
we  were  fully  justified.     Suppose 
Spain,  which  was  always  at  war 
with  the  Algerines,  should  demand 
the  search  of  every  British  vessel 
passing  through  the  Strait,  merely 
^nder  pretext  of  her  being  at  war 
^'ith  Algiers,  would  we  submit  to 
*|?  Surely  not— and  yet  we  had 
<lemaaded  it  of  others;    Respect^ 


ing  contraband  goods,  it  was  cu« 
rious  to  talk  of  ships,  and  timber, 
and  naval  stores,  not  being  fore- 
Seen  as  implements  of  war  in  \69i. 
Great  maritime  powers  were  then 
in  existence,   and   it  was  idle  to 
compare  them  with  the  article  a 
gunpowder,  guns,  and  cannons.  Na- 
val stores  were  not  in  the  number 
of  modern  inventions;  and  if  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  have  called 
them  contraband  of  war,  they  would 
have  been  enumerated.     l\ot  one 
word  had  the  honourable  gentle- 
man  said  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
when  he  spoke  of  four  powers  con- 
cerned in  tlie  confederacy ;  but  the 
power  of  all  others  most  capable 
of  injuring  us    he  had    carefully 
avoided  naming. 

Mr,  Fox,  in  a  forcible  appeal  to 
the  house,  called  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  yarious  contradictory  pre- 
texts with  which  they  had  been 
amused  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
arrogant  preposterous  proposition 
which  was  made  to  Bonaparte's 
dignified  and  conciliating  olfer  of 
peace  in  January  I  xSOO,  when  we 
nad  modestly  proposed  his  deliver- 
ing himself  up  to  the  Bourbons  as 
the  only  means  of  procuring  it. 

We  were  then  elated  with  a  show 
of  success,  and  had  not  spirit  to  act 
witli   n^agnanimity    or  politeness. 
Now  that  we  were  sorticwhat  hum- 
bled, wc  were  going  to  treat  with 
tliose  very  Jacobins  whom  we  had  so 
ignominibusly  derided.     It  was  no 
new  thing  for  the  opinions  of  the 
opposition   to   be  exploded — lord 
Chatham  had  met  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  so  might  Mr.  Pitt,  un» 
less   he  sat  on  the   bench  where 
he  had  continued   so    long.     But 
though  exploded,  they  were  adopt- 
ed; and  if  ministers  had  actea  in 
season  on  those  opinions,  they  would 
not  now  have  the  mortification  to 
ftbase  themselves  to  the  dust  in 
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hope  of  averting  the  same  con-  and  seven  months  afterwards  feaB4 
lemptuousinsolence  which  they  had  to  be  unfit  for  actual  service— not 
•hown.  He  believed  Bonaparfe  only  they  could  not  be  drilled  and 
vas  ,too  wise,  too  great,  to  imitate  disciplined  on  account  of  the.  frost,  . 
their  gross  iodecorum.  Mr.  Fox  but  it  seems  they  tould  not  be  made 
Adverted  to  the  successes  of  the  acauainted  with  their  own  pfficers ! 
war  so  amply  enumerated  by  Mr.  nouiing  could  be  done  till  the  thaw. 
Dundas.  To  the  navy  he  paid  the  France  may  be  said  to  be  a  liuie 
warmest  tribute  of  applause,  and  milder  climate  than  England,  but 
fpoke  of  the  late  first  lord  in  high  the  difTerence  of  climate  alone  could 
terms  oF  respect,  assigning  his  me-  not  account  for  the  difference  of  cx- 
rit  as  the  reason  for  the  constant  ertion.  That  frost  which  locked  up 
and  brilliant  triumphs  oF  the  navy;  our  men  warmed  Bonaparte  and 
whilst  our  military  expeditions,  his  troops:  he  disregarded  the  frosts 
though  our  troops  were  as  brave  as  and  snows  of  the  Alps,  and  proved 
our  seamen,  had  generally  failed*  that  no  obstacle  was  superior  to 
in  naval  tactics  almost  every  thinir  the  energy  qf  his  example.  And 
depended  on  the  talents  of  the  of-  why  was  not  Austria  to  be  assi  ted 
ficers;  whereas,  in  military  move-  after  all  this  delay?  Why,  because 
ments,  much  depended  on  the  ori-  Austria  would  have  nothing  to  dp 
ginal  design.  The  boasted  capture  with  our  troops..  They  thought 
of  islands  was  not  the  object  of  the  20,000  firitisli  troops  would  dothein 
war— our  object  was  to  protect  no  service;  they  wished  everything 
Europe  against  France.  How  had  belonging  to  us  to  be  kept  away,  ex- 
we  succeeded  ?  Which  of  the  two  cepting  our  guineas ;  and  so  our  mi- 
nations  had  been  most  a«rgrandised  nistcrs  confederated  with  and  sub- 
in  the  course  oF  it?— We  are  told  sidised  a  prince  who  treated  a  Bri* 
that  only  160,000,000/.  was  added  tish  army  with  this  contempt.  Thejr 
to  our  debt ;  so  56,000,000/.  is  cut  were  not  so  considered  by  prince 
off*  besides,  for  which  the  income  Eugene  under  the  duke  of  Marl7 
tax  is  mortgaged  ;  and  a  debt  to  be  borough ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
paid  by  instalments  was  to  be  con-  this  degrading  treatment,  we  were 
sidered  as  no  debt  ct  all.  It  now  to  have  no  inquiry !  Of  the  me- 
ro*r  us  38,000,000/,  a  year  in  morable  armistice  of  Hohenlinden^ 
taxes,  10,OOC*,000/.  for  poor's  rales,  and  the  negotiation  which  followed, 
and  the  whole  land  rent  of  the  Mr*  Fox  spoke  with  indignation, 
country  was  but  25,000,000/.  A  reprobating  the  conduct  ofthe  mi- 
country  paying  double  its  land-rent  nister,  which  had  so  fatally  proved 
in  mere  taxes  was  a  state  demand-  that  eloquence  was  distinct  from 
ing  inquiry.  The  war  secretary  wisdom.  Time  had  now  evinced 
had  talked  much  about  the  diver-  that  all  the  great  objects  ofthe  wax 
sion  of  war,  and  shOwn  us  its  na-  were  defeated,  and  our  allies  had 
lure  on  his  principles.  He  had  deserted ;  and,  when  no  prospect  of 
Bent  his  royal  highness  and  an  *  success  remained,  we  might  resort 
army  of  30,000  m^n  to  the  only  to  negotiation.  The  same  men  who 
neck  oF  land,  perhaps,  intheworld^  had  rejected'  the  proposals  of  Bo- 
where  a  fifth  part  of' their  own  num-  naparte  with  insolence  must  ap. 
Ijers  was  equal  to  cope  with  them,  proach  with  respect,  suing  for  fa*. 
To  make  an  effective  force  the  sup-  vour,  to  avoid  participating  in  the 
picmentarv  militia  was  broken  up,  disgrace.  The  people  of  this  couxi^ 

try 
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^  ought  to  disavow  the  prir.ci- 
pfcs  (through  their  representatives 
of  parliam  nt)   upon  which  admi- 
nistratioo  had  proceeded,  and  ma- 
nifest their  sincere  desire  of  peace. 
Was  it  for  the  credit  of  England 
,   that  parliameut  should  appear  to 
Mnction  the  rejection  of  the  over- 
ture, or  join  in  the  humiliating  ap- 
piicatiou,  necessary  indeed  for  mi- 
nisters to  make  wno  hud  so  acted, 
but  not  for  neoplc  who  totally  dis- 
approved h  ir  conduct  ?  It  was  by 
€xpr;j;siug  an  independent  senti- 
oieiitthat  this  ignominy  could  be 
avoided.    With  respect  to  the  ca- 
tholjcclaim^,  he  had  understood  that 
a  pledge  had  been  given  them ;  but , 
this  was  denied.    Had  not  a '  pro- 
mise, a  hope  been  held  out  sepa* 
mdy,  and  in   such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  ensued  ?   Thus,  the  ca- 
tholics might  have  been  told  that 
the  union  would  favour  their  de- 
mands; and  the  protestants,  that  • 
it  would  render  it  Easier  to  resist 
'  them.  Could  not  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  have  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  in  the  house  which 
he  could  not  in  the  cabinet?  It  was 
surely  a  reflexion  upon  parliament 
to  say,  as  he  had  saio,  that  he  could 
not  tnere  propose  a  measure  which 
he  approved.     For  his  own  part, 
he  strenuously  "believed  in  the  ori- 
ginal rights  of  ffum:  bfi  believed 
toat   air  legitimate    governments 
were  founded  not  only  in  fact,  bvit, 
in  consequence,  upon  principles  of 
liberty ;  and  that  no  government  was 
adequate  to  its  true  end  which  did 
.9ot  recognise  them.    Catholics  ]iad 
nghts  as  well  as  prptestants,  and 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  hi^ 
'igbls,  bee  ause  he  worshipped  Go4 
according  to  the  dictates  oi  his  own 
«^science.    Mr.  Pitt  had  declined 
bringing  forward  the  question  upon 
^^t  suppositidn  of  obstacles  in  a 


particular  quarter  of  the  coDStitu« 
tion:  he  however  was  convinced 
that  no  obstacles  of  that  nature 
could  exist,  because  it  vi^as  a  caso 
unjustified  by  the  legal  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  Whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  adhered  to 
office,  or  not,  might  be  collected 
from  the  communications  to  the 
catholics.  He  might  indeed  wish 
to  retire  for  a  season,  till ,  over- 
tures of  peace  were  made,  which  he 
could  not  make  without  mortifica-f 
tion  to  the  man  he  had  so  insulted. 
Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  cant  of 
common  mincfs,  that  despondencj^ 
would  be  excited  bv  laying  open 
our  real  situation.  He  thought. the 
truth  should  be  told.  It  was  not  by 
concealing  the  exhausted  state  of 
France  that  Bonaparte  had. been 
able  to  create  armies^  animate  en<» 
thusiasm,  and  perform  such  prodi-*.. 
gies  as  the  last  campaign  had  ex- 
hibited. He  then  proceeded  tQ 
consider  the  state  of  Irelaind,  which, 
must  be  very  distracted  and  criti- 
cal since  the  house  h^id  agreed  to 
place  it  under  martial  law  for  three 
months.  The  mass  of  a  people 
could  never  be  disaffected  without 
great  blame  being  due  to  the  go- 
vernment. Conduct  which  had 
produced  such  havoc,  conflagra- 
tion, and  horror  of  every,  descrip*^ 
tion,  as  that  in  Ireland,  was  the  cii-r 
minal  cause  of  it.  The  recall  of 
lord  Fitzwillian;ihad  been  attendec| 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  ; 
for  it  was  Uien  that  the  rebels  began 
their  correspondence  with  France^ 
despairing  of  any  mild  conciliatory 
government.  He  represented  th^ 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  decay  of  our  manur 
lactujes,  and  the  miseries  of  our 
labourers,  many  of  whoin  were  ui^« 
able  to  supply  theD;iseIves  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Every  thing 
^^refor^^  h%  %^ii\,  if\  oui  external 
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and  internal  situation  called  loudly 
for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  change  of 
administration  as  a  fortunate  oc- 
currence. Some  indeed  might  su- 
spect, from  the  panegyric  of*  Mr- 
Pitt,  that  the  new  minims ters  were 
the  less  ^audy  puppets  directed  by 
those  who  had  quitted  their  sta- 
tions ;  and  if  they  adopted  the  sy- 
stem of  tlieir  prccfcccssors,  with  the 
additional  blame  of  being  hostile 
to  tlie  catholic  claims — acting  in 
tliis  point  from  their  own  motives — 
they  would  be  unwortliy  confidence. 
He  admitted  that  the  chair  of  the 
house  of  commons  was  the  first 
place  that  a  commoner  could  fill ; 
but  it  seemed  a  strange  humility, 
a  singular  want  of  ambition,  which 
hnd  induced  two  gentlemen*to  de- 
scend— for  the  public  good,  nodoubt 
—to  stations  ot  lc«s  dignity. 

The   chancellor  ot  the    exchc- 

3uer,Mr.  Addington,  rose.  In  what 
cgree  the  confidence  of  the  house 
ought  to  extend  to  the  present  mi- 
nisters, it  was  not  for  him  to  con- 
jecture: they  only  asked  fof  that 
portion  of  it  which  should  be  consti- 
tutionally reposed  in  persons  duly 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  unless  it 
"was  precluded  by  antecedent  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  Of  himself  he 
should  say  no  more  than  that  he 
should  be  grie\'ed  at  its  being  sup- 
posed he  had  been  induced  by  am- 
Dition  or  interest  to  exchange  tlie 
^situation  he  had  filled  for  twelve 
years  for  the  present ;  in  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  command, 
he  was  placed.  A  sense  of  duty 
and  allegiance  alone  had  directed 
his  conduct,  and  to  this  he  had  sa- 
crificed every  other  consideration. 
He  commented  on  all  the  leading 
points  in  dispute  between  us  and 
the  northern  powers ;  and,  after  abjy 
stating  the  groimds  of  the  principle 
as.sertcd  by  this  country,  and  re* 


ferring  to  the  exception  made  by 
existing  treaties,  gave  it  as  hisde* 
cided  opinion,  that  the  right  for 
which  we  contended  was  vital  and 
fundamental,  and  could  neither  be 
abandoned  or  compromised :  at  (he 
same  time  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  that  it  should  be  asserted  tem- 
perately, though  firmly.  The  na- 
val pre-eminence,  which  it  was  the 
objuct  of  the  present  confederacy 
to  subvert,  had  protected  the  com- 
m  rce  of  Europe  during  the  pre- 
sent war  from  piracy.  Respect- 
ing catholic  emancipation,  he  de- 
precated whatever  might  have  the 
appearance  of  intolerance  and  pro- 
scription. No  restraint  ought  to 
be  imposed  on  any  who  dissented 
from  the  established  diurch,  but 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  security  and  permanence  \  and 
he  anxiously  hoped  that  dissenters 
of  all  descriptions  would  feel  as- 
sured they  were  regarded  in  no 
*  other  light  by  government  than  as 
truly  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

He  felt  it  incumbent,  lastly,  to  de- 
clare, that  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  h^s  majesty's  servants  to 
take  such  steps  as  appeared  to  them 
best  calculated  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  ;  tliat  no  form  of  govern* 
ment  in  France  would  obstruct  nc« 
gotiation ;  and  if  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  the  grand  object  would 
be  accomplished.  He  concluded 
with  professing  that  he  occupiec^ 
no  party  ground,  and  wishccf  no  con- 
fidence that  was  not  constitutional. 

Mr.  Grey  replied  he  was  happv 
to  find  the  tone  of  the  laie  admi* 
iiistration  changed  to  sentiments  of 
more  moderation. 

Sir  Gregory  Page  spoke  against 
the  motion — Mr.  Dent  for  it.  The 
house  divided-^ Ayes  105— Noes 
29i. 

The 
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The  discussion  on  the  general 
Sitate  of  the  nation  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  motion  of  a  more 
specific  nature;  namelj,  an  in- 
.  quiry  into  the  breach  ol  the  treaty 
ofEI-Arish. 

On   the    27  th    of  March,   Mr. 
T.  Jones  rose    to  bring    forward 
a  motion  of  which,  he  gave  no- 
tice on  the  meeting  of  parliament; — 
the  subject  was  tJie  evacuation  of 
Egypt.  To  establish  the  proposition 
wnich  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
said  it  w^as  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  sailing 
of  the  armament  from  Toulon,  and 
from  that  to  the  convention  of  El- 
Arish;  and  from  the  breach  of  that 
convention  to  the  prosent  conse- 
quent state  of  Europe.     On  tJie 
sailing  of  the  armament,  every  one 
must  recollect    the    dreadful   sus- 
pense which  hung  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  till  the  tidings  of  tho 
briiiiant  victory  of  Aboukir  arri- 
ved :  on  that  victory  he  should  not 
dwell,  but  on  the  result  he  must. 
He  referred  gentlemen  to  the  de- 
bates, thanks,  king's-speecljes,  and 
pensions,  on   that   occasion.    His 
present  object  was  to  prove,  that, 
from  this  victory,  everv  English- 
roan  contemplated  with  joy  the 
destruction   of  the  expedition  to 
E^ypt,  and  the  salvation   of  In- 
dia. 

Ju^t  at  this  period  a  memorable 
,  lication  was  ushered  into  the 
world— the  "  Intercepted  Corre- 
spondence'^*—under  the  peculiar 
auspices  of  government,  with  an 
admirably  \vritten  preface,  of 
^'Hich  it  was  the  design  to  ijn- 
print  an  idea  that  the  naval  part 
of  that  expedition  being  destroy- 
ed, the  military  one  would  in- 
evitably fall  a  prey  to  famine, 
disease,  and  disorganisation;  and 
thereby  our  possessions  in  India 
would  be  secure. 


That  correspondence  was  /oris 
et  origo  7nali.  In  the  mean  time, 
notwithstanding  these  intercepted 
letters,  we  could  trace  the  progress 
of  the  French  from  battle  to  battle, 
from  victory  to  victory,  to  the 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Cairo- 
Xor  was  their  career  slopped  but 
by  the  gallant  and  extraordinary 
defender  of  Acre— the  negotiator 
of  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  the 
preserver  of  the  Ottoman  and  In- 
dian empires,  and  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  yd  foiled  Bona- 
parte ;  for  all  which  services  his 
majesty's  ex-ministers,  by  way  of 
a  Ia<t  act,  recommended  the  paltry 
reward  of  1,000/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Jones  here  observed,  that,  to 
all  the  plain  questions  which  he 
had  put  to  the  opposite  bench,  he 
never  had  received  one  direct  an- 
swer. Every  paper  which  he  hail 
demanded  had  been  refuscti, 
though  these  papers  and  questiont 
were  well  known  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  in  Egypt;  and  as  to 
the  sentiments  thereon,  of  the  cx- 
war  minister  (he  mentioned  it  not 
as  a  matter  of  triumph  to  himself, 
but  regret  for  his  country),  part  of 
the  answer  of  July  the  StJi  to,  hira 
had  been  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
army  of  the  east ;  it  had  been  im- 
printed and  emblazoned  in  t!)e 
standards  of  Abdallah  Mcnou ; 
it  had  conciliated  the  French, 
the  Jqws,  the  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Copts,  and  Turks,  and  animated 
them  with  one  common  zeal  for 
glory— on  the  one  hand  urging 
them  to  threaten  the  Ottoman  eni- 
pire,  and  on  the  other  to  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  our  ter- 
ritorial possessions  in  India. 

The  breach  of  the  convention  of 
EI-Arish  had  afflicted  England  and 
hairasbcd  ail  Europe;  the  existence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  depended 
upon  it;    all  Asia  trembled  at  it. 

It 
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It  had  t>een  k^ritated  not  only  m 
'that  house  but  in  most  of  the  Euro<r 
pean  courts ;  na  v,  it  had  convulsed 
xnost  of  the  caoinets  in  Europe; 
and  only  in  one  point  of  view  nad 
it  rendered  service,  by  being  the 
cause  of  the  dismissal  of  Thurgot 
from  the  councils  of  the  emperor 
-of  Germany/and  having  laid  pro- 
strate the  most  despotic  and  yet 
Unpunished  ministers  that  ^ver 
ruled  in  Britain.  It  had  crippled 
kind  nearly  destroyed  our  grand 
ally,  Austria,  subjugated  Italy,  ac- 
quired Egypt  to  the  French,  and 
postponed  the  general  peace.  It 
had  aggravated  the  misery  of  mil- 
lions, and  confirmed  the  bondage 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It  was 
by  the  violation  of  this  convention 
tliat  Egypt  was  now  secured  to  the 
French,  which  mufet  be  considered 
hs  a  real  compensation  for  her  vast 
colonial  losses.  Europe  complain- 
ed of  the  breach^  and  he  stood 
forth  that  day  the  accuser  of  the 
ex-ministers,  and  an  advocate  for. 
humanity  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  the  convention. 
He  positively  affirmed  in  his  letter, 
that  the  Porte  would  not  /ail  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  parvers  which  he 
had  the  Hotiour  to  represent.  Sure- 
ly this  proved  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  parties,  and  the  di- 
plomatic character  of  the  agents ; 
It  established  the  right  of  England 
to  interfere  in  the  negotiation,  not 
as  an  auxiliary  but  as  a  principal 
agent ;  and  sir  Sidney  signed  him- 
telf  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his 
fintannic  majesty.  In  another  letter 
(a  further  evidence  of  his  powers) 
he  cites  the  treaty  of  triple  alli- 
ance of  January  5,  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  authorised  to  make. 
Thus,  according  to  the  letters,  his 
powers  are  unlimited  respecting 
Egypt,  and  only  restricted  as  to  a 


general  pedbe.  The  diplomatic 
character  and  the  military  ap« 
pointment  of  sir  Sidney  were  hero 
fully  e>chibited ;  nor  could  any  as- 
sertions of  the  ex-war  minister  re- 
move facts.  That  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  stated  sir  Sidney  to  be 
a  subordinate  officer,  though,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  lale  ariivalof  hit 
pen.'ion,  he  had  incon^^istentljr 
pleaded  since,  that  sir  Sidney  had 
given  up  the  command.  How  was  ft 
that  sir  Sidney  Smith,  before  the  con- 
vention a  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  should, 
since  its  violation,  be  turned  into 
a  subordinate  officer,  without  pow- 
ers and  without  instructions  ?  It 
wa<;  asserted  that  lord  Keith,  alone^ 
was  autiiorised  to  negotiate ;  but  if 
sir  Sidney  had  not  some  powers, 
how  could  a  reference  be  roi^de  to 
any  capitulation  ?  The  ex-minister 
stated,  that  the  first  moment  it 
appeared  that  a  British  officer 
bad  a  share  in  the  convention, 
though  unauthorised,  and  though  tlie 
treaty  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  they  gave  orders 
to  acquiesce  in.  it.  What  was  this 
condescending  acquiescence  ?  — 
Wh^,  that  the  army  of  Eg^pt, 
having,  in  reliance  on  British  faith, 
suffered  itself  to  be  entrapped  in 
the  Delta ;  and  having  given  -up  its 
strong  holds,  Damietta,  Salabieh, 
Belbeys,  and  the  wells  of  the  der 
sert ;  and  having  opened  the  doors 
of  Egypt  to  the  Turks,  and  afler 
having  been  weakened  by  the 
Turks  and  cannonaded  by  the 
English  ship<;  then  the  British  go- 
vernment allowed  its  admiral  to 
permit:  the  wretched  remains  of 
this  gallant  army  to  have  a  safe 
passage;  Chat  is,  all  of  those  who, 
in  the  horrors  of  a  premeditated 
massacre,  should  be  aole  to  escape 
the  fire  of  its  ships,  and  the  swords 
of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  and  Mania- 
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hikes,  -Such  was  their  glorious  the  ruse  de  gttertt  was  to  be  put  In 
ac<)uiescence !  force  and  supersede  the  conven- 
The  next  subject  of  conside-  tion.  This  convention,  in'denance 
ration  was,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mo-  of  humanity  and  the  lau's  oftisLikmn^ 
rier,  secretary  to  lord  Elgin  at  was  to  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
Constantinople :  this  was  to  induce  ministerial  vengeance,  by  the  com« 
sir  Sidney  to  agree  to  a  ruse  de  bined  efibris  of  the  vizier  and  the 
guerrtj  relative  to  the  evacuation  '  English  minister.  One  more  obser- 
of  Egypt.  This  mission  proved  vat  ion  he  would  make  on  sir  Ski- 
again  the  appointment  of  sir  Sid-  ney's  conduct.  His  local  know« 
ney  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ledge  must  have  given  him  great 
The  letters  to  general  Blanket  and  advantages,  and  the  army  was  much 
to  Kleber,  on  the  convention,  re-  crest-fallen  at  the  departure  of  fio« 
moved  all  surprise;  and  none  of  naparte.  An  essential  reason  foe 
the  French  generals  expressed  any,  entering  into  the  convention  was, 
till  Kleber  read  the  old  letter  of  that  Kleber  had  pressed  tlie  grand 
lord  Keith  to  his  soldiers.  This  old  vizier  much  upon  this  head;  and 
letter  (as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it),  sent  had  it  been  concluded  (which  the 
£rst  to  Kleber,  and  then  to  sir  <»rder8  sent  to  lord  Keith  pre- 
Sidney,  occasioned  the  destruction  vented),  how  much  of  human  blood 
"of  120,000  of  our  allies !  Now,  let  would  have  been  unshed  !  To 
*^ir  Sidney '5  letter  of  the  same  date,  England  must  be  attributed  tlie 
'and  on  the  same  occasion,  be  well  massacre  of  our  tillies  the  Turks  1 
narked.  How  could  ministers  have  Surely  the.  grand  vizier,  fightin|r 
the  effrontery  to  %vithstand  this  on  his  own  territory  to  restore  to  the 
proof?  Was  it  not-  evident  that  Ottoman  empire  one  of  the  pro- 
ibrmer  instructions  must  have  au*  vinces  conquered  bv  the  French^ 
thorised  htm  before,  since  the  con-  had  a  ri^ht  to  treat  alone  in  the  ab- 
tra'ry  camc;on  the  10th  of  January  ?  sence  ot  its  allies ;  and  if  he  had  this 
"Hie  intercepted  correspondence"  right,  the  stipulated  conditions  be- 
(in  which  ministers  unfortunately  came  a  law,  which  England  and 
confided)  .arrived  at  this  period  of  Russia  could  not  violate  without  in- 
time  ;  and  the  representationjhere-  juf  tice.  On  the  part  of  sir  Sidney,  he 
in  made  of  the  state  of  Egypt  would  contend,  that  the  convention 
caused  the  former  orders  to  be  of  £1-Arish  was  an  act  of  grand  d^ 
changed.  It  seemed  to  have  been  plomacy,  and  the  breach  of  it  ai 
tlie  opinion  of  ministers,  that  the  disgraceful  as  it  was  di<:astrous: 
vmy  there  ought  to  be  made,  an  ex-  but  setting  sir  Sidney  quite  out  cf 
ample  of  (according  to  Mr.  Dun-  the  question,  ought  two  officers, 
das's  speech) ;  and  having  implored  each  commanding  brave,  veteran^ 
the  protection  of  a  British  officer,  well-matched  troops,  to  fight  for 
tliey  hesitated  in  sanctioning  the  ever,  to  fight  to  extermination,  iat 
good  offices  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  distance  from  their  respective  go» 
indeed  lord  Elgin  was  to  answer  vernments  ?  What  reason,  what  po* 
one  purpose,  and  ^sir  Sidney  an-  licy  sanctioned  such  a  waste  of  exr 
other;  and  by  thi^  double  embassy  istence?  Fatal  would  be  the  conse- 
and  double  faith,  the  Turks  were  to  queaces  of  our  violation  of  this  triea^ 
cross  the  desert,  and  make  them-  ty  !  Wherever,  hereafter,  it  might 
selves  masters  of  Egy^t.  But  when  te  necessary  for  England  to  carry 
the  French  army  were  out  of  Cjiiro,  her  armsj^  no  power  would  confide 
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in  English  faith.    Ahd  for  ivhom  giving  sir  Sidney  orders  and  tlien 

had     this    direful    sacrifice    been  ofen^'ing  them  ;  treating  him  as  a 

made?— For  Austria— Austria,  who  niihtary  commander  and  a  diplo- 

had  deserted  us,  and  made  a  se-  matic  agent,  and  then  representing 

parate  peace!  him  as  a  subordinate  officer.  They 

No  military  convent icm  would  had  deceived  our  ally,  trampled 
now  be  secure  against  the  orders  of  upon  humanity,  and  the  result  was 
the  English  government  to  its  admi-  too  well  known — the  possession  of 
rals  and  cruisers:  the  evacuation  Egypt  by  the  French!  And  what 
of  Egypt  would  be  eternally  before  was  our  situation  in  consequence 
their  eyes;  and  a  general  must  fight  of  this  breach?  Why,  a  vast  ar- 
for  his  army  to  the  last,  expecting  mament  was  reported  to  have 
neither  faith  nor.  mercy  from  us!  reached  E^ypt  under  the  command 
It  was  probably  the  breach  of  this  of  sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The 
convention  which  gave  rise  to  the  Condcan  army  was  also  said  to 
"northern  confederacy,  and  raised  a  have  received  orders  to  embark 
spirit  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  for  Egypt ;  they  would  not  stir, 
the  maritime  law.  Mr.  Jones  then  Another  co-operation  was  destined 
expatiated  on  the  triple  alliance  from  Bombay  to  land  at  Suez ;  and 
between  the  emperor  of  Russia  no  dimht  .sir  Home  Popham  would 
and  tlie  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  bring  them  safe  through  tlie  Red* 
and  the  different  objects  of  the  Sea  to^Suez.  Supposing  they  land- 
Porte  and  England,  in  this  treaty,  ed  there  10,000  strong,  they  would 
Russia  he  conceived  to  be  a  more  have  seventy  miles  of  desert  to 
cypher  in  it.  The  ol^ect  of  Eng-  march  over,  before  the  slightest 
land  wa«?  the  safety  of  India;  that  co-operation  could  take  place, 
of  the  Porte  the  safety  of  the  English  troops  were  not  inured 
Ottoman  empire,  and  the  eva-  to  the  climate,  as  the  French  ;  and 
cuation  of  Egypt:  perhaps  another  sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  to  land 
object  of  England  was,  to  induce  the  same  number  of  men  as  that  to 
the  Turks  to  wage  war  with  which  the  French  was  reduced.  It 
France;  but  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  was  reasonable  ; to  expect  that 
islands  of  Dalmatia,  were  the  our  army  would  decrease  as  well 
only  points  in  the  universe  where  as  theirs.  The  Copts,  Greeks, 
England  and  the  Porte  could  have  Syrians,  and  Turks,  had  joined  the 
one  common  interest.  In  this  treaty,  standard  of  Abdallah  Mcnou,  and 
all  objects  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Reynier,  in  vast  numbers,  and 
French  out  of  Eg>pt  were  foreign  embarked  in  one  common  cause, 
to  it.  It  was  not  the  war  in  Eng-  The  French  army  was  composed 
land  or  in  Clermany,  but  the  war  of  16,000  strong  effective  men, 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  bound  and  the  Ibrce  of  the  natives  trebled 
the  rorti».  The  evacuation  of  it.  The  army  of  Egypt  was  in  the 
Egypt  was  the  only  grand  ob-  best  state  of  disciphnc,  and  had 
ject ;  and  that  being  accomplished  re-inforcements  amounting  to  six 
(which  it  would  have  been  but  or  7,000  men,  with  supplies  of  am- 
ior  the  intervention  of  the  mini-  munition  and  stores.  The  soldiers 
sters)  all  was  over.  considered  themselves  as  the  child- 

These   ministers    had    imposed  rcn    of  Bonaparte— he   adtlrcssed 

Upon  our  nation,  upon  parliament,  them  as  such,  and  they  would  pre- 

and.  upon    all  Europe ;    first    by  serve  Egypt  for  him  by  voluntarily 

.  enduring 
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tndurinr  the  greatest  privations. 
When  Kleber  concluded  the  treaty 
^(  El-Arisli,  Bonaparte's  fate  wa^ 
aot  known,  and  this  circumstance 
Biadc  them  desirous  to  return ;  but, 
since  the  violation  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  English,   the  darling 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  tliat  of 
his  whole  army.    The  plague  raged 
in  the  grand  vizier's  camp;  and 
such  was  the  jealousy  of  our  allies, 
thai,  on  sir  Ralph  wishing  to  lodge 
in  Rhodes;  he  was  refused.    Nor 
was  the  breach  of  the  convention 
•nly  disastrous  in  Egypt:  the  in- 
ternal state  of  our  country  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  it :  28,000,000/. 
had  been  already  voted,  while  the 
ministers  had  been  forging  taxes 
and  chains  for  the  natives  of  Bri- 
tain.   Heaven  had  defeated   their 
niachinations  by  a  famine,  a  famine 
which  had  reached  the  gates  of  the 
^pital,  and  a  committee  upon  it 
had  sat  within  the  walls  of  the  par- 
liament house!    In  this  corrupted 
age,  such  conduct  might  escape  in- 
vestigation and*  impeachment ;  but 
it  would  not  escape  the  righteoiM 
judgment    of    God.       Mr.   Jones 
then  again  recapitulated  our  mis- 
fortune<.     Austria,  our  grand  and 
^^t  ally,  almost  demolished ;  Italy 
conquered;     Portugal    driven    to 
war ;  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;   Constantinople    paraly- 
sed ;  and  the  government  of  India 
shaken  to  its  very  basis.   The  con- 
federacy of  kings    was    broken ; 
that  rope  of  sand,  moistened  with 
the  Mood  of  millions  and  the  tears 
of  Europe,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Atlantic,    was     dissolved!      The 
^y  which  sent  out  orders  to  lord 
Keith  was  indeed  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing to  Great  Britain — 


hit  <?5«   Icthi  pHBUS,  primuqae  ma- 
Jorum, 
CajiM  fait  I 


Our  evils  followed  in  terrible 
succession. 

Hoc  fonte  deriraU  dades 

Id  patriam  populumque  fiuxit. 

After  the  loss  of  several  thou- 
sands of  her  soldiers,  by  drowning, 
conflagration,  and  rebellion— -after 
having  reddened  the  ocean  and 
offered  up  human  hecatombs  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pride  and  intem- 
perance of  the  ex-ministers— -Great- 
Britain  beheld  a  powerful  and 
avenging  conspiracy  raised  up 
against  her.  May  the  genius  of 
her  former  prosperity  not  forsake 
her  in  this  time  of  need !  restorin*' 
peace  and  plenty  to  her  impo<» 
verished  sons,  humanity  and,  jus- 
tice to  the  most  benevolent  (and, 
thanks  to  heaven  !  now  con\'a- 
fescent)  sovereign  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England  I  Mr. 
Jones  ended  with  moving  that  sf 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  breach  of  the  convention 
of  EI-Arish. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose.  He  said  he 
did  not  feel  any  resentment  at  the 
honest  warmth,  and  even  indig- 
nation, which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  expressed,  though 
miirh  of  it  had  bc^en  directed 
against  his  conduct  in  his  late 
olficial  situation.  He  assured  the 
house,  that  he  felt  easy  under  th^ 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  him  as 
a  niiiiister  of  the  late  administra- 
tion, and  the  threats  denounced 
upon  the  country  respecting  the 
supposed  breach  of  faith  in  that 
convention.  It  was  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  Whole. 
Tiierci  had  been  no  violation  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  England,  and,  in 
discussing  the  subject,  he  wot(!d 
prove  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  no 
powers  to  conclude  such  a  con- 
vention; he  had  powers  only  toi 
act  as  a  military  officer  in  Egypt. 
Uh  brotlfer,  Mr.  Spencer   Swinh^ 

H  v/w 
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was  then  British  minister  at  Con-  power  to  conclude  such  a  conveiir 
stantinople ;  and  when  he  'w^%  sent  tion  at  E^-Arish,  either  as  a  pleni-* 
to  take  comn^and   of  the   British  potentiary,  or  as  a  military  officer? 
force    in  Egypt/  it    was    judged  and  had  fiiinisters  received  any  in« 
proper,  in  orSer  to  add  something  formation  of  this  treaty  being  con- 
to  nis  dignity  in  his  situation,  to  eluded  when  the  instructions  were 
place    him    with    his    brother   as  sent  to  lord   Keith?     To  this  ho 
British  plenipotentiary  for  the  dc-  should  unequWocally  answer  No. 
finitiv(;  treaty  of  alliance  between  The  first  time  ministers  heard  that 
England  and   the  Porte.     Special  such  a  convention  might  be  pro- 
powers  were  granted  him  for  this'  posed  was  in  December  1799;  and  ^ 
purpose;   but  as   soon   as  it  was  immediately  they  sent  instructiona  ^ 
Signed,  these  powers  were  at  an  to  lord  Keith — not  to  sir  Sidnejr, 
end,  and  he  had  no  commission  to  for  he  had  not  command  in  chief; 
go  beyond  that  single  act.  Indeed  only  a  detachment  of  lord  Keith'a 
the  thing  spoke  for  itself.     Lord  fleet.     This  country  was  then  i» 
Elgin  had  gone  to  Constantinople  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
as  representative   of  his  majesty  as  well  as  the  Porte,  and  it  was 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  before  the  the  duty  of  ministers  to  take  cars 
convention    of   El-Arish :    conse-  of  tlie  interests  of  its  allies,     Th€ 
quently  sir  Sidney  and  his  brother  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  certainly 
were  superseded  in  any  diplomatic  desirable;    but  it  was  incumbent 
crharacter  which  they  might  have  upon  them  to  prevent  the  return 
field  before  then.     The  strongest  ot  the  French  army  in  Egypt  to 
ground  of  accusation  which   had  France,    where   it   would    imme- 
been  brought  forward  was  drawn  d lately  have  beea  employed  to  act 
from   the    French   paper  contain-  against  the  Russians  and  Austrian! 
ing  the   correspondence  between  in  Italy  or  in  Germany.    The  in-* 
sir    Sidney    and    general    Kleber.  structions  of  lord -Keith,  therefore. 
From  that  paper  (published  by  the  were>  that,  if  any  convention  for 
French  government  lor  the  pur-  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  pro^ 
pose  of  attaching  on  this  country  posed,  he  should  agree  to  it;  out, 
4   breach  of  faith)  it  did  appear  at  the  same  time,  not  consent  to 
that    sir    Sidney     signed    himself  the  French  arn)y  bein^  sent  back^ 
plenipotentiary    of    his   Britannic  to  France.     Lord   Keith  did  not 
majesty:  but  it  did  not  appear  that  receive  these  instructions  till  Fe-» 
Kleber    himself   thought   that   sir  bruary    1800;     and    before     that 
Sidney.  Smith  had  any  powers  to  period  sir  Sidney  had  concluded 
negotiate;    for    he  expressed  his  a  convention,  which  as  miuistera 
doubts  about  <  the  diicacy  of  any  had  not  invested  him  with  powers 
passports  granted  by  him.    How^  to  conclude,  they  could  not  an-> 
\\t  Sidney    imagined  himself   in-  ticipate  its  ratification.    With  grcat 
vested    with    authority    to    grant  propriety,  he  sent  home  sir  Joba 
them,  or  by  what  means  he  had  Douglas  immediately  with  the  in-* 
convinced  Kleber  of  it,  Mr.  Dun-  telUgence.     Ministers  remained  in 
das   said,   he  did  not   pretend  to  the  same  opiAion  precisely  as  ta 
know;     but    this    he  knew,   and  the    policy  of  the   measure,   and  « 
would  declare,  that  he  had  receiv-  were  all  of  one  sentiment,  that  sir 
^   no  such    authority    fro)n    this  Sidney*  had  acted  without  autho* 
government.     The  point  in  ques*  rity:  but,  as  they  found  a  British 
^QiD   waa  then.    Had.  sir   Sidaey  ofiicer  had  interfered,  and  ratified 
^.                      •             ,  •    i- .  the 
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tn^  convention  (whether  witJi  pro- 
|»r  powers  or  not)^  they  deemed 
It  better  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  to  confirm  it.  They 
Were  guilty,  therefore,  of  no  breach 
of  treatj  ;*  and  thej  ratified  this 
because  they  perceived  that  the 
French,  trusting  to  iti  validity, 
taight  have  giveb  up  some  strong 
holds  which  could  not  be  restored 
^  them  in  the  present  state.  H^ 
weH  knew  that  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  impress,  and  circu** 
late  through  the  nations  of  Europe, 
t  belief  that  England  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  ^Ith,  and 
Openly  violated  a  sacred  treaty. 
But  the  statenient  he  had  given 
Was  the  simple  feet.  He  mr  no 
iieans  disapproved  of  the  zeal  and 
resentment  of  the  honourable  gentle^ 
jnan,  because  it  resulted  from  an 
Wca  that  the  honour  uf  the  country 
had  been  sullied,  and  from  a  laudable 
jealousy  for  the  British  character, 
^ut,  if  he  would  witlidraw  his  mo- 
tion, he  should  have  no  objection 
to  produce  all  the  instructions  given 
to  sir  Sidney  and  lord  Keith:  as  he 
liimself  knew  what  these  instruc- 
tlofts  were,  he  knew  that  their 
piibliciCy  would  prove  the^ruth  of 
«is  statement,  and  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  England  to  Europe. 

Respecting  any  justifiable  fear  si 
for  ikit  Ekfd  India  possessions,  they 
fcad  been  founded  upon  mis-apprc- 
kension,  which  he  trusted  he  had 
faUy  removed;  and  that  the  bra- 
very of  the  officers  and  troops  now 
♦iftpfoyed  would  soon  relieve  ui 
from  all  apprehensions  on  the  tem- 
P^^^Tj  residence  of  the  Frfench  in 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  timt  it 
'^is  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
flie  production  of  those  papers, 
^ch  was  said  to  he,  a  few  months 
*go,  quite  unnecessary  and  highlr 
*ngerout,  and  which  upon  thl» 


groutid  was  positively  denied^ 
should  now  be  voluntarily  offered 
to  the  inspection  of  the  house! 
But  those  gentlemen  were  then  ill 
office;  now  they  tVerfe  obliged  t6 
lower  their  tone  a  little^— 

Projicit  umpullas  et  •eqo^edalts  vterba.  ' 

Of  all  the  reprehensible  act^  of 
the  late  admin  is  tratioh,  this  hi 
xtaaintained  to  be  th^  vilest,  thd 
most  disgraceful,  the  most  proi 
ductive  of  public  calamity.  li 
must  be  presumed  that  sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  acted  according  to  hi^ 
-iristructions,  till  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  transgressed  them.  That 
this  Was  not  uie  t:ase,  was  evident: 
from  the  pension  which  had  lately 
been  conferred  upon  him.  What! 
reward  a  man  who  had  incensedt 
our  allies,  dishonoured  the  British 
name,  and  brought  calamities  upon 
his  country  !  Had  ministers  beeit 
m  the  right,  they  would  have  beeii 
forward  enough  in  blaming  himj 
but  they  must  be  conscious  they 
were  responsible  for  the  dire  con- 
sequences at  El-Arish.  Our  cotn- 
manders,  both  in  the  East  and' 
West  Indies,  had  possessed  and  esc- 
erci^sed  the  same  powers  with  which*^ 
k  was  believed  sir  Sidney  Was 
etitrusfed.  It  was  this  int6rcepteif 
correspondence  which  had  excited 
the  rash  presumption  of  ministers, 
on  which,  unfortunately,  they  haa 
&cted.  They  tnust  havebeert 
aware  that  sir  Sidney  might  havfe' 
concluded  such  a  convention.  There' 
could  be  no  doubt  that  IClfebei^ 
would  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  it 
onhispart.  The  subseqaent  consent 
of  administration  Mr.  Sheridfan' 
attributed  not  to  good  feith,  bu^ 
to  the  successes  ot  the  French  irf 
Italy,  and  to  the  representation^ 
made  bv  sir  John  Douglas  Of  th^ 
formidable  pOj^ition  of  the  army  tr^ 
the  East.  Af^er  expressing  ap« 
H  2  probation 
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probation  of  the  sentiments  deli- 
vered by  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
(exchequer  on  a  former  ni^ht^  he 
much  regretted  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  he  had  opposed  an  in- 
quiry. It  was  strange  he  did  not 
wish  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
vessel  when  he  took  the  command 
of  it,  that  it  might  have  been  seen 
>vhether  he  embarked  in  a  sound 
^hip,  or  B  mere  wreck  with  gaudy 
colours  unable  to  meetf  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  If  he  extended 
ihe  broad  shield  of  his  own  influ- 
ence to  save  his  predecessors,  he 
would  not  act  an  indepetldent  part, 
but  would  become  a  sharer  in  the 
guilt  which  he  had  not  originally 
contracted. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  hoped  the 
motion,  in  its  present  shape,  would 
be  withdrawn.  The  papers;  for- 
merly moved,  and  which  now  he 
fished  to  be  laid  before  the  house, 
were  not  such  as  it  was  usual 
to  produce,  or  call  for  (because 
there  was  always  a  considerable 
inconvenience  in  producing  them); 
hut  he  tliought  the  present  case 
demanded  it,  was  it  even  to  be 
attended  witli  greater  inconve- 
niences. 

Animadversions  hail  been  made 
on  the  change  of  administration. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  tlie  dif- 
/icultic^  of  the  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  of  the  present 
dangers  of  the  country ;  bv^t  he 
hoped,  by  wise  ajid  temperate 
measures,  it  might  be  yet  delivered 
irom  the  evils  which  impended. 
However  desirable  the  ofSce  in 
which  he  now  was  placed  might 
appear  to  the  ambitious,  it  was  not 
very  enviable  at  Uiis  critical  junc- 
ture. He  certainly  should  have 
declined  it  had  he  consulted  his 
own  ea^  and  comfort :  but  he  had 
accepted  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
hLs. sovereign,  and.a*dcsirc  to  con- 


tribute to  tlie  good  of  the  caunisf* 
As  to  the  language,  alluded  to  of 
the  chancellor  of  the,  exchequer^ 
he  conceived  it  was  only  intended 
to  express  that  they  would  b« 
guided  by  no  prescribed  system 
principles;  would  not  be  blind 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  any  set 
of  men ;  but  spontaneously  act  as 
they  should  judge  conducive  to  the' 
welfare  of  the  country ;  that  the/ 
had  all  along  supported,  and  would 
support,  those  measures  which  had 
been  pursued  for  the  suppression 
of  jacobin  principles,  and  the.sal« 
vation  of  the  constitution.  H9 
voted  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  of  sir  Sidney's  instructions, 
instead  of  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  it  had  often  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  combat,  perhaps  un<* 
successfully,  charges  of  arrogance  jr 
but  however  that  might  be.  Tie  had 
never  felt  less  humility  than  he  did 
at  the  present  moment,  and  he 
should  be  most  seriously  grieved  if 
the  house  believed,  that  because 
he  and  his  friends  were  out  of  of-* 
ficc  they  were  more  ready  to  pro* 
duce  /the  papers  in  question. 
Never,  whilst  in  another  situation, 
had  he  refused  the  production  of 
papers  but  on  two  grounds:  one^ 
when  no  parliamentary  reasons 
had  been  alleged ;  and  the  other, 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic to  produce  them.  He  hoped 
he  should  as  firmly  withhold  his 
assent  now  as  he  did  then,  if  th# 
same  motives  for  withholding  it 
were  in  force.  On  this  principle 
he  had  uniformly  acted,  and  would 
continue  to  act.  But  since  that 
time  a  difference  had  taken  place^ 
which,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
would  have  changed  his  views  on 
the  subject.  Certain  letters  had 
been  published,  in  which  sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  introduced  as  having 
given  reasons  for  the  idea  that  he 
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«<(suined  the  character  of  plenipo-  to  enter  into  any  convention  in 
tentiary,  and  as  such  concluded  a  Egypt-  The  instructions  to  Jord 
treaty  with  Kleber  atEUArish.  In  Reitn  were  given  on  the  idea  that 
favour  of  the  motion  of  official  in-  the  Frendi  might  apply  to  the 
formationy  there  was  now  what  grand  vizier  for  a  treaty,  oy  whiob 
was  wanting  before,  viz.  security  thoy  might  have  been  permitted  to 
^rainst  the  public  inconvenience  relurn  to  Europe ;  which,  if  it  had 
of  giving  it;  and,  as  this  was  so,  been  granted,  could  not  be  binding 
lie  was  as  ready  to  grant  as  foi^  to  us :  it  could  not  dispose  of  the 
inerly  he  had  been  averse  to  grant  right  we  had  to  attack  the  enemy 
it.  He  did  not,  therefore,  depart  by  sea ;  for  they  could  not,  by  any 
from  his  rule,  but  adhere  to  itj  for  treaty  of  theirs,  render  the  sea9 
it  was  always  his  opinion,  that,  when  neutral.  We  apprehended  such  an 
information  could  be  introduced  attempt  would  be  made,  and  that 
without  disadvantage  to  the  public,  the  design  of. it  was  to  take  away 
it  ought  to  be  laid  before  them,  a  French  army  from  Egypt  to  place 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  it  in  Italy.  There  was  no  power 
accurate,  and  the  instructions  given  to  do  this  under  any  maxim  of  the 
to  sir  Sidney,  and  also  those  to  law  of  nations,  or  of  justice,  be- 
lord  Keith,  should  be  made  known :  cause  it  was  the  act  of  two  powers, 
it  would  also  be  proper  (o  produce  by  which  the  interest  of  tlie  third 
tnothcr  document,  he  meant  the  was  materially  affected ;  and, 
proclamation  issued  by  sir  Sidney  at  therefore,  instructions  to  prevent 
Acre ;  on  which  it  had  been  re-  it  were  given  to  lord  Keith.  Yet, 
proachfully  said,  that  it  was  strange  under  these  circumstapces,  wc  di- 
if  sir  Sidney  acted  without  instruc-  rected^  that  if  passports  should  ac^ 
tions,  and  that  he  *  certainly  must  tually  ha velieen  given,  and  the  ships 
know  what-  he  was  commissioned  met,  they  should  not  foe  treated  as 
to  do.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  perfectly  prisoners  of  war,  but  taken  to  the 
rcs^ollect  th«  proclamation ;  but  iie  army  whence  ii'iey  came.  If 
should  be  ^lad  the  house  should  sir  Sidpey  imagti;iea  he  had  this 
see  it,  and#  »f  he  was  not  mistaken,  power  as  commander  in  chie^  it 
it  was  to  this  purpose  :-?^Sir  Sidney  was  an  erroneous  idea ;  for  he  was 
published  a  proclamation,  signify-  no  such  commander,  nor  had  h^ 
ing,  that  if  any  of  the  French  be-  any  such  power.  It  had  been 
sieging  army  sliould  desert,  and  asked.  Why  then  did  not  govern- 
come  to  him,  he  would  give  them  ment  proceed  criminally  against 
passports  by  which  they  might  re-  him  ?  that  if  he  had  so  far  exceeded 
turn  ii^  safety  to  EyrOpe.  Now,  his  commission  they  ought  to  do 
^  this  proclamation  made  sir  Sid-  so.  Here  he  materially  differed : 
ney  a  state  minister,  or  mipister  he  should  be  sorry  if  the  house,  or 
plenipotentiary,  then  the  argiiment  anypartof  the  country,  thought,  that 
was  good,  but  not  otherwise.  Sir  because  sir  Sidney  (mistaking  the 
Sidney  had  no  power  to  be  a  party  extent  of  a  British  officer's  power) 
to  this  convention  so  much  talked  had  exposed  ministers  to  unmerited 
o(:  he  was  commander,  but  not  in  opprobrium,  they  should  feel  resent- 
chief;  he  had  no  special  or.  full  ment  against  him,  or  tliat  any  misap- 
powcr ;  and  the  question  (if  there  prehension,  where  the  motive  was 
>v'as  any)  would  be,  whether  his  honourable,  could  cancel  the  sen- 
general  power  gave  him  authority  timcnts  cherished  on  the  conduct 
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of  th^t  gallant  officer,   -who  h&i    ment^  but  could  not  agree  with 
added  to  the  glorj^  of  the  British    veral  of  the  positions  advanced  by 
arms  aod    the   British  character ;    Mr.  Pitt  in  the  course  of  the  d^ 
who  had  extended  the  ^riti^h  in-    bate.,    The  French  government  (it 
terest^  and  proved  himself  an  ho^    was  affirmed.)  had  published  letters 
nour  to  the.  most  re  nowned  class  of    which  reflected  on  the  character  of 
British  subjects.  Ko ;  his  majesty's    thi&  country  f  aiid  that  certain  do; 
servants,  had  gr^tlt^de  which  wa^    cun>ents  were  to  b^  produced  to 
not  so  easily  obh'terated;  and   he    .vindicate   its  honour.     But  what 
washed  it  to  be  understood  that  the    sort  of  language  was  this  from  tho 
approbation  of  the  sovereign^  ancl    lips  of  the  honpurable  gentleman, 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  testified    who  hsid  <^pent  vcars  in  reprobating 
^^  it  was  by  parliament  and  the    every  thing    connected   with  the 
throne,,  to  the  noble  defender  of   French    government  ?    who    had 
Acre,  was  not  effaced  by  his  hav-    ascribed  to  it  every  thing    atrp«r 
ingtali^enthepoyk'er9fapIenippten->    clous,    and  represented  its   stated 
tiar\',  which  did  not  belong  to  him.     ments  as  ujlteny  unworthy  of  rer 
—The   glprious  achievements    of   gard  ?  The  fatal  consequences  of  th« 
Acre  were  not  to  be  sot  aside  for    convention    of  £I-Arisb,   the  ex- 
the  mistake  of  £1-Arish:  the  one    pence  of  fitting  out  an  army  for 
Xvas   a    mere    misconception     of    Egypt,  w($re  npt  deemed  a  sufiicient 
power;  the  pther'a  brilliant  display    reason  for  the  publicity  of  thes^ 
x>f  mjlitary  talent,  superior  even  to    papers;  whilst  the  acc^usatipn  of  an 
the  emergency  which  produced  it,    enemy,   and  of  an  enemy  the  ex- 
^nd   ^xtt'ndea   the   renown  pf  an    ministers  had  ever  treated  with  th^ 
English  naval  officer  both  by  sea    inost   sovereign  contepipt,  is  the 
Qfia  land,  and  added  to   the  ^tri>    alleged  cause  of  producing  theni 
Mmphs  of  the  country.     He  wished    before  the  house !  Surely  Uiis  wa« 
tnc  gentleman  who   had  brought    a  singular  degree  of  inconsistency  I 
tjiis  motion,  forward  in  the  hous«;  of    Mr.  Popsonby  could  not  suppose 
pommpns  might  propose,  and  carry,    that  sir  Sidney  had  no  powers  to 
in  the  India-house,  a  measure  by    conclude  any  treaty  which  he  naight 
which   the  pension   of  sir  Sidney    judge  advantageous  to  l»is  country  | 
Smith  might  be  doi|bled.     Mr.  Pitt    he  was  not  indeed  commander  iq 
ended  vvilh  opposing  a  committee    chief,  but  he  had  the  chief  com* 
of  ipquiry,  and   concurring  with    ?na|id,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt-     It 
the  motion  for  producing  the  pa-    was  this  gallant  officer  who  had  tho 
pers  aforermcntioncd;  wiiich  would    principal  share  in  the  management 
effectually    silence    calumny,    and    pf  those   troops  composed  of  our 
correct  the  errors  which  had  too<  Turkish  allies  ;  and  jf  these  allies 
lun^  prevailed  upon  the  subject.  ^cre  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty. 

Sir  W.  Pultency  thought  they  he  acted  yyisely  and  humanely  iii 
would  communicate  very.important  making  the  best  stipulations  whicH 
information,  but  wishea  the  noble  circumstances  admitted, 
lord  would  more  clearly  explain  Much  had  been  sajd  of  the  feith 
|iow  far  they  would  promote  the  of  this  country,  in  observing  tht^ 
pbje<?t  of  the  motion,  passports    which    were    granted  j 

ilr.  George  Ponsonby  admitted  out,  for  his  own  part,  he  differed 
that  they  would  expliun  all  that  somewhat  respecting  his  ideas  of 
ivas  essentia  to  form  aright  judge-    tiiis  faitii.    After  ^the  French  hat^ 
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|^v€lif|),  iriAtf  fferms  of  convenfion, 
niany  strong  posts  which  they  had 
previously  otcupied  ;  after  a  part 
of  the  troops  had  actually  ^mbarlced 
on  their  reiurn  to  France,  and  were 
iMercepCed*  by  English  cruisers; 
they  were  carried,  not  to  Toulon, 
<fr  any  other  port  of  France  ex- 
press«f  in  the  convention,  not  to 
thepfece  of  their  destination,  but' 
were  landed  again  in  the  place 
whence  they  came.  So  much  for  the 
English  faith  so  boasted !  and  such 
its  honourable  observance ! 

Mr.  Pitt  contended  that  Mr. 
Ponsonby  had  misconceivisd  his 
arguments. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand, 
Aiaintained  that  he  had  fairly  com- 
bated them  on  the  subject  of  our 
feith.  It  was  impossible,  considfer-* 
hg  the  situation  of  lord  Elgin,  not 
to  suppose  he  would  be  called 
upon  by  the  Turks  J:d  give  pass- 
ports to  the  French  who  wished  to 
fetum  to  their  own  country  ;  and  it 
Was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  regard 
these  passports  as  sacred,  instead 
<>f  sendine  back  the  unfortunate 
troops  to  fte  place  they  had  agreed 
to  evacuate.    ^ 

Mr.  Pitt  explained,  that  this  se- 
curity related  only  to  those  wlio 
were  included  in  a  treaty  which 
was  not  binding  on  us,  but  con- 
cerning whom  we  had  given  di- 
^^ions  that  they  should  not  he 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  we 
ycted  mildly  towards  them  in  tak- 
ing them  back  to  the  place  'whence 
tilpy  came. 

Mr.  NichoHs  spoke  at  some 
length  in  favour  of  the  molion 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Jones;  pointed 
out  the  disastrous  eflects  of  our 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arish  ; 
and  said  it  was  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  causes  of  an 
event  which  'had  entailed  expence 
and  trouble  on  the  country. 


Mr.  Hobhouse  expressed  ex- 
treme surprise^  in  strong  terms,  at' 
die  reason  the  ex-minister  had  as- 
signed for  producing  the  papers 
which  had  so  often  been  demanded 
before  in  vain.  Could  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  any  statements 
of  the  French  government  had  been 
urged  as  reasons  for  inquiry,  it  had 
invariably  been  answered,  that  such 
statements  could  not  be  depended 
on,  and  were  no  fit  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation. And  if  they  were, 
why  were  not  the  papers  produced 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  f 

Mr.  Metcalfe  observed,  that  as 
itn  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
East-India  Company,  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  assure  th« 
house,  that  the  East  India  directors 
had  never  entertained  any  appre- 
hensions of  Bonaparte's  attempts 
in  the  east,  or  that  the  British  do- 
minions were  in  the  least  danger 
firom  him.  'Indeed  he  had  never 
manifested  any  intention  to  pro- 
ceed from  Egypt  to  Hindostan; 
and  such  a  plan  would  infallibly 
have  been  baffledSvithout  the  aid 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose  services 
at  Acre  he  did  not  consider  of  half 
the  importance  commonly  ascribed 
to  them. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended  that 
sir  Sidney  was  understood  to  have 
power  to  tr^t  with  the  French  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment,  and 
had  thus  himself  understood  {lis 
orders. 

Mr.  Nicholls  said  the  question 
was  discussed  as  if  the  only  point 
was  the  powers  of  sir  Sidney 
Smith  ;  whereas  the  instructions  to 
Idrd  Keith  appeared  to  him  the 
principal  consideration.  The  state 
of  Europe  at  that  time  did  not  war- 
rant such  orders,  and  the  remit 
showed  their  impolicy.  Inconse- 
quence of  them  we  were  obliged 
to  send  out  an  army,  and  thus  were 
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unable  to  defend  Portugal.     There  any  gross  negligence  in  the  ccm^ 

was  no  place  in  which  the  French  duct  of  the   public   sfervice  shoul^ 
troops  would    be    more    injurious  .  appear.     If  the  letter  of  his  royal 

than   in  Egypt,   and  where  they  highness  the  commander  in  chief 

could   be  let^  so  than  in  France,  should  now  be  produced,  in  which 

to  which  place  they  had  stipulated  he   stated  that    on    the    28th    <^ 

to  return.     He  denied  our  right  of  February  the   state  of  the   army 

interference  in  any  pleasure  taken  rendered  it    impossible    to    have 

by  the  Turks  to  get  tl)e  French  out  20,000  .men  ready  for  foreign  ser- 

of  Egypt,   and   pointed    out   the  vice  within  two  months,  he  should 

danger  to  which  we  had  exposed  make  ii  a  ground  of  serious  charge 

that  power,  by  the  reduced   state  against  the  honourable  gentleman*$ 

of  Austria,  and   our  dispute  with  conduct.     He  then  described  tlio 

Hussia.      On     these   grounds    he  state  of  the  army  before  the  let* 

voted  for  a  committee.  ter  was  written;  which,  he  said. 

The  original  motion  was    put,  amounted  to  300,000;  a  great  n urn* 

and  negatived  without  a  division.  It  berof  whom  were  not  raw  troops^ 

was  then  resolved.  That  an  address  but  drafts  from  the  militia.     U,  h\ 

should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  February    last,   not   even    20^000 

that  the  copy  of  the  orders  to  sir  could  be  found  fit  for  foreign  ser- 

Sidney  Smith,  and  to  lord  Keitli,  vice,  it  was  surely  an  object  worthy 

should  be  laid  before  the  house.  the  attention  of  the  house  to  in* 

A  conversation  which  had  taken  quire  wiiere  the  criminality  luy  ; 
place  relative  to  a  letter  from  his  and,  therefore,  to  call  for  the  le.dar 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  this  fact  was  dis.clo.<;ed. 
producedon  the  22d  of  April  a  speci-  At  the  very  time  when  the  coro- 
Hc  motion  for  the  production  of  that  mandcr  in  chief  stated  tins  fact^ 
important  paper.  It  was  to  Mr.  ministers  set  their  faces  against  a 
Tierney  that  this  business  was  com-  convention  whic  h  secured  the  eva- 
niitted.'  He  began  by  saying,  that  cuation  of  Egypt,  and  would  no^ 
he  entertained  almost  a  certainty  hear  proposafs  of  peace  from  tiies 
of  its  success.  If  the  professions  of  enemy  when  wc  had  not  20,000 
the  late  ministers  were  in  any  de-  disposable  troops.  Those  who 
gree  sincere,  he  doubted  not  that  had  formerly  supported  ministers 
they  would  not  resist  a  motion  had  now  their  eves  open,  and  he 
which  would  put  their  truth  to  the  trusted  thiat  they  would  punish 
test.  He  should  isspecially  expect  their  deceivers.  He  asked,  whc- 
the  support  of  the  right  honourable  ther,  after  seven  years  of  unbound* 
gentleman  who  was  so  materially  ed  confidence,  and  the  largest 
interested  in  the  motion,  having  army  ever  known  in  this  country 
procured  the  establishment  of  a  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  (hose 
new  office,  by  which  the  military  men  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  who 
department  of  thei«?rvice  was  to  had  reduced  the  army  to  such  a 
be  mure  advantageously  managed,  stale.  He  said  tliat  tiie  case  re« 
It  was  at  least  a  part  of  his  duty  to  gardcd  the  charsu:ter  of  the  whole 
superintend  tho-.details  of  the  ser-  British  army,  the  fame  of  the  corn- 
vice,  and  to  provide  for  the  main-  mander  in  chief;  but  especially 
tenance  of  tUe  f^roe  v^hich  national  concerned  parliament,  wlio  ought 
exigencies  n)ij|K^idemandr  It  was  not  to  suffer  individuals  to  e\ni- 
therefore  prqpeif  to  apply  to  him  if  bit    garbled    passages    from    any 
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piper,  in  their  justificatton;  while  ficient  force  wa«  provKeil  for  the* 
Jts^general  import  was  unknown,  object  intended,  namely  of  co-ope* 
Qe  concluded  with  movii.cr  that  an  rating  with  the  people  of  Holland. 
Humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Some  unavoidable  civrumstanceg' ' 
aajesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  attending  the  embarkation  of  the 
paciously  pleased  to  give  orders  to  troops  at  the  Hclder  pfoduced. 
%  before  the  house  the  letter  writ-  gr^^t  inconvenience  tp  the  annv, 
^^nby  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  The  stores  and  clothing  of  the 
York  to  die  minister  at  war^j  on  the  9th  regiment  were  not  in  weir  pos- 
?8tii  of  February,  1800.  session  till  three  month*  after  their 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer    landing  at  Yarmouth.  On  the  28th 
s^id,  that  it  belonged  to  the  house    of   February   his    royal   highness 
to  determine  what  degree  of  ere-    wrote  to  the  secretary  for  the  war 
dit  ministers  were  entitled  to ;  but    department^  stating  tnat  to  prepare 
tiiat  be  would  never  consent  to  ob*    the  army  for  foreign  service  would 
tain  a  temporary  credit,  by  losing    require  two  months.    But  the  ho- 
sigbt  of  his   duty   to   his    majes*    nousable  gentleman  had  said  that 
ty's  service  and    the    public   in-    tlie  then  secretary  represented  the 
Merest.    He  wished  the  house  to    troops  as  being  in  a  perfect  state  of 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the    discipline.     This  might  have  been* 
expedition  to  Holland,    and  the    Asserted  of  those  troops  under  the 
$tate  of  affairs  at  the  time  when    immediate  command  of  sir  Ralph 
the  requisition  for  the  troops  was    Abcrcromby,  but  not  of  the,  whole 
made.    The  first  troops  which  sailr    army.      After  the  return  of  the 
ed  thither  under  sir  Ralph  Aber-    troops  from  Holland,  a  consider- 
cromby    amounte4    to    between    able  number   was  added  to    the 
eightandniue  thousand  men:  these    army,  from  the  militia,  of  which 
were  regulars,  not  drafted  fron^  the    the  consequence  was   that  many 
piiiitia;  and  bythis  force  the  Helder    inore  were  requiring  to  be  disci- 
was  taken.     In  the  next  embark-    plined.     And  m  January  ISOO  an 
ation  there  certainly  were  a  great    act  was  passed  in  the  Iri<:h  parlia- 
fiumber  of  troops  from  the  militia,    ment,  allowing  men  to  volunteer 
who  had  offered  their  services  in    ikom  the  Irish  militia  into  the  re- 
cx)nsequence  of  an  act  of  parlia-    gulars ;  and  there  was  a  great  ad- 
inent  permitting  them  &o  to  do,    dition  to  the  force  which  composed 
which  was  passed  very  late  in  the    the  seit)nd   embarkation,  and   to 
session.     The  object  of  govern-    them  the  comnwituler  in  chief  al- 
ment,  and  the  expectations  of  tlie    ludcd  in  hi$i  letter.     After  the  rc- 
people,  were  founded  upon  the  dis-    turn  of  the  troops  from  the  Hel- 
posttion  of  the  people  of  Holland^    der,  several  improvements  in  the 
and  that  there  would  be  a  mutual    military  discipline  were  found  con^ 
co-operation    was    generally    be-    venient;  tod  much  practice  was 
heved.     Had  this  been    so,    the    judged  requisite  for  the  men.     It 
army  was  in  a  state  of  sufficient    was  necessary,  he  said,  to  rerae  m-» 
discipline  for  that  purpose.     AI-    ber,  that  the  service  to  which  the 
though  our  hopes  were  disappoint-    troops  were  de<tfn6d>  which  were 
tii|  the  season  ot  the  year,  tlie  wea-    required  in  Fchruary,    was  very 
^",  llie  roads,  and  the  unavoid-    different   from  thirt  which    tliose 
mt  delay  in  the  disembarkation,    sent  to  Holland  w«re  to  perform  ; 
afforded  sufficient  cause  to  repress    these  latter  beirlg  intended  for  the 
«ur  surprise  at  the  failure.     A  suf-    dvubie  purpose  of  military  excr- 

tion« 
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^cni,  .an44f  co^peratisg^  widt  the    ments  improper  for  Hie  puBIle  ey^f> 
people  of  that  coitntrj.     The  sea-    the   right   honourable    eentlemaii. 
s|Mi  of.  t)it  year  rendered  a  long    who  had   first  quoted  it  was    in 
campaign  inprobaUe;   but  what    faulty  but,  a  part  having  been  pr 6- 
was  the  service  which  the  troops    duced,  the  house  had  an  undouDted 
required  in  February  were  to  per-,  right  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  ill  or- 
fcr^  ?  Theyi  were  to  act  against    der  to  determine  feirly  whether  the? 
the  b^t  troep$  of  France,  and  pro*    conduct  of  the  right  honourabTe 
(ably  during   a  long    campaign.'    geiltleman   were    proper  Or   not. 
There  appeared  therefore  no  par-    One  of*  the  grounds  on  which  hi^" 
IiamciUary  grouhd  for  the  produc-    honourable  friend*  rested  his  mo- 
tion of  the  letter  required :  for  no    tion  was,  that  the  army  sent  to 
blame  had  been  proved  to  be  at-    Holland  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
tached  to  his  majesty's  then  mini-    tiiat  expedition ;  but  this  was  not 
aCers  because  the  army  war.  not  in-    the  only  ground.  Another  was,  that 
complete  readiness  ;   for  few  in-    out  of  300,000  m^n  which  we  had 
stances  had  occurred  in  which  an    at  that  time,  not  20,000  could  btf 
^rmy    was    required    for  service    found  fit  for  an  expedition  which* 
sooner  than  that  period  when  his    was  then  in  contemplation.     HcT 
loyal  highness  slated  that  the  troops    could   perfectly    weU    rem(*mber, 
would  oe  quite  prepared.   He  sub-    that  when  it  was  urged  that  the 
milted  to  the  house,  whether  there    army  was  not  in  a  proper  state  for 
isight  not  be  passages  in  the  let-    the  service  in  which  it  was  em- 
^r- improper  to  be  made  public,     ployed,  the  right  honourable  secre- 
unless  strong   grounds  were  laid    tary  contended  that  it  was  com- 
fcr  its  production.     He  therefore    pletely  fit  for  it.     The  expedition* 
should  vote  agaiast  the  motion.  to  Holland  %vas  said  to  have  beetf 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  that  he  wa^    undertaken  in  confidence  of  meet- 
in  no  degree  convinced  that  proper    ing  with  great  co-operation  in  that 
ground  had  not  been  laid  for  the    country,  out  herein  they  had  been 
production  of  the  letter.    Upon  a    disappointed.      Then    surely    thd 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation^    late  ministers^were  highly  culpable 
the     right    honourable    secretary    for  having  undertaken  it  upon  siicK 
(Dundas)  had  produced  a  part  of    imperfect  information, and  for  send- 
it  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct,    ing  out  an  army  fit  onl^'  to  act  iti 
If  he  had  a  right  to  produce  it  for    co-operation  with  the  inhabitants 
defence,  the  house  had  a  right  to    of  tliat  country.     Every  one  who 
have  it  before  them»  that  a  motion    had  seen  how  the  drafts  from  the 
of  censure  might  be  grounded  on    militia  were  managed,  must  lament 
it;  especially  since  his  hon.  friend    that  so  many  brave  men  had  "been 
had  pledged  himself  that,  if  the  let-    so  exposed."  They -were  in  a  state 
ter  was  produced,  he  would  make    of  constant  inebriety;  the  country 
it  the  foundation  ofa  serious  charge,    was  in  confusion  ;  the  men  sent  in 
The  case  was  simply  this:  one  ser-    waggons  and  carts  to  the  place  of 
vant  of  the  public  defended  himself    embarkation,  without  knowing  or 
against  a  charge  by  reading  an  ex-    being  known  to  their  oflficers»  and 
^act  ofa  letter,  which  being  called    many  so  drunk  that  they  knew  not 
for,  another  servant  of  the  public    the  Veglment  to  whjch  they  bc- 
objected  to  its  production,   con-    longed.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tending'  parliamentary  ground  to    tieman  should  recollect  that  we  had 
b^wantipg^  Jf  it  contained senti*    a  force  of' •306,000 -men,  .and  all 
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fbd  wire  required  amounted  only  it.    The  question  then  was,  w)ie* 
lo^^OOO :  so  that  there  would  re^  ther  they  should  incur  the  incon- 
inain  280»OOQ^  and  oven  suppo*  renience  of  producing  the  letter, 
$mg  our  force  ovor-rated,  there  when  every  advantage    was  ob- 
3VMuld  at  least  remain  250,000.   In  tained  by  admitting  the  only  &ct 
Jtis  opinion,  the  right  hondurabl^  he  knew  contained  in  it,  or  whe^ 
gentleman  had  not  stated  one  rea-  ther  they  should  call  upon  thegen^ 
«oa  why  the  letter  should  not  be  tleman   (having  obtained  the  ad- 
made  public;  and  therefore    ha  mission  of  the  fact]    to  proceed 
should  vote  for  the' motion.  with  his  charge?  Gentlemen  had 
The  chancellor  of  the  exche-  stated  no  grounds  tenable  by  fair 
quer  rose  to  state  one  fact,  that  in  reasoning  for    the  production  of 
January  and  February  near  8600  this  paper.     It  had   been  stated, 
aaen  had  been  sent  to  Ireland.  that  there  were  not  20,000  men 
Mr.  Pitt  said>  that  the  honour-  ready  for  a  service  to  employ  them 
able  gentleman,  in  moving  for  that  for  eight  or  ten  months ,-  and  that 
paper,  had  laid  what  he  imagined  this  proved,  either  that  the  troops 
to  be  pariiamentary  ground  for  his  were  not  in  a  proper  condition  to 
motion,  that,  if  the  letter  was  pro-  be  sent,  or  that,  ancr  Hieir  return, 
duced,  he  would  make  it  a  matter  ministers  were  biaraable   for  not 
pf  charge  against  his  majesty's  late  having  a  larger  disposable  force. 
iDinisters.     He  ha4  heard  many  of  It    had    been    stated,    (and    that 
IJioie  declarations  and  pledges,  but  truly,  he  believed)  that  there  were 
at  the  present  instance  there  was  300,000  men  in  arms  for  the  de- 
BO  difficulty,  if  the  honourable  geh-  fence  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  thought 
tleman  Was  really  serious  in  his  in-  that,  before  a  candid  or  prudent 
tention.    Theremight  be  a  differ-  man  would  censure  ministers,  he 
nice  of  opinion  upon  the  propriety  should  try  to  ascertain  more  than 
pf  producing  the  lettfer ;  but  as  to  the  bare  fact  of  the  number  of  men 
the  supposed  effect,  namely,  that  in  arms  :  they  might  have  tried  to 
rf  fiimishing  means  of  support  for  discover  how  many  of  these  men 
■ecutation  against  the  late  mini- ^  werenecessarilyemployedoutofthc 
Iters,  the    iKmourable    gentleman  country,  as  they  could  not  be  sup- 
*bould  meet  with  no  obstacle.  »That  posed  in  a  state  proper  for  an  im« 
pirt  of  his  royal  highnesses  letter  mediate  foreign  expedition.     And 
which  had    been   quoted,  stated,  they  might  also  have  inquired  how 
that  in  February  1800.  the  requir  niany  of  these  300,000  men  could 
site  force  coula  not  be  detached  be  sent  out  of  the  country.    Both 
for  t'ATO  months.     Upon  the  esta-  these  points  the  honourable  gen tle- 
Wishment  of  this  fact,  the  charge  man  had  either  forgotten,  or  over- 
5"^  to  be  brought  forv*'ard.     The  looked  ;  for  in  this  general  state- 
rs of  the  letter  could  not  form  ment  of  men  they  had  included  the 
>i»y  part  of  the  charge,  because  he  whole  force,  volunteers  and  yeo- 
^"uld  not  engage  to  found  an  accu-  manry,  of  the  country,  and  might  as 
nation  upon  what  he  did  not  knovv.  well  have  included  the  whole  mass 
Wow,  though  it  might  not  be  pro-  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
per  to  produce  the  letter,  yet  mi-  It  would  have  been  but  proper  to 
pisterg  were  ready'to  admit  the  fact  inquire  the  amount  of  the  regular 
which  he  wished  to  substantiate,  army,  and  then  how  many  of  them, 
though  they-  vvt)uld  deny  the  infe-  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
f^npe  proposed  to  be  drawn  ftom  Owat  Britain,  bow  many  for  Irt^ 
»       ^«    '  N                                          land^ 
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land#  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
the  Wc»t-lndles,  aiid  elsewhere.— 
Gentleipen  had  assumed  that  the 
army  tp  which  the  letter  alluded 
was  the  same  army  that  was  sent 
to  Holland,  and  then  they  inferred 
that  that  army  could  not  have  been 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  sent  to  Holland. 
He  maintained,  that  supposing 
the  force  sent  to  Holland  was  that 
alluded  to  in  the  duke  of  York's 
letter,  and  had  been  in  the  most 
perfect  state,  which  it  was  not, 
still  the  same  army  could  not  have 
t^cen  in  a  state  for  service  on  the 
$sth  of"  Febnu^nr-  Gentlemen 
>vere  very  fond  of  comparing  the 
^rmy  of  the  French  republic  with 
that  of  this  country,  and  comment- 
ed on  the  great  exertions  of  the 
army  of  reserve.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  means  hacj  been 
used  in  France  to  give  energy  to 
their  exertions,  which  inthiscouit- 
try  would  be  severely  censured. 
However,  the  army  of  reserve  of 
flie  great  hero,  who  was  the  con- 
stant objeft  of  adulation,  could 
not  commence  its  operations  till  a 
l^ter  time  than  th^t  at  which  it 
was  stated  in  the  letter  pur  ibrces 
would  be  ready.  But  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  had  proved, 
that  the  arniv  mentioned  bv  his 
Tvyixl  highness  was  a  force  widely 
difierent  from  that  sent  to  Hol- 
land. The  expeditiou  was  sent 
fgr  three  important  objects  to  this 
country.  First,  toannihilfite  the  re- 
mains of  the  Dutch  marine  ^  se- 
condly, to  effect  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  our  allies ;  and  lastly,  to 
assist  an  ancient  ally  of  this  coun* 
try  to  rescue  itself  from  its  oppres- 
sions. The  last  ol)jc'Ct  alone  failed. 
But  the  magnitude  of  tlie  object 
warranted  the  hazard  incurred. 
The  time  of  year  when  the  troops 
"were  sent  to  Holland  rendered  a 
long  campaign  impossible ;  the 
di&culties   attending  new  troops 


arose  jjot  from  their  ivant  of  raIout# 
hut  of  experience.  The  danger  |6 
be  apprenended  was,  not  that  they 
would  fail  to  act  bravely  in  battle, 
but  that  they  could  not  contend 
with  the  severity  of  the  season. 
Their  conduct  in  Holland  was  a 
proof  of  the  assertion.  They  were 
found  in  the  field  fully  equal  to  the 
veteran  troops  ofFrance,  to  whom 
thjBy  were  opposed,  and  superior 
to  those  with  <vhom  they  wer% 
pipst  likely  to  have  contended. 
That  our  troops  should  not  be  read  j 
for  service,  after  a  severe  winter, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  those  In 
the  more  southern  and  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  was  a  matter  of 
criticisip  which  might  surprise 
him,  if  he  could  be  surprised,  at  any 
thing  coming  from  that  quarter. 
He  wished  that  the  statements  of 
gentlemen  on  tlie  .other  side,  af 
different  times,  were  compared 
togetlier.  At  one  perioH  it  was 
said  that  we  had  destroyed  a  whole 
army  iv^  Holland ;  but  that  states 
mcnt  was  given  up  ^vhen  we  ol>r 
tained  accounts  of  tlie  kiHed  and 
wounded :  but  now  tiie  losses  of 
that  jirray  were  forgotten,  and  it 
>vas  contended  that.it  ought  to  fiir? 
nish  a  greater  number  of  men, 
after  a  severe  campaign,  than  it 
had  before  contained.  So  that  the 
statements  of  these  gentlemen 
xpade  completely  against  them'* 
selves.  He  concluded  by  object- 
ing to  the  grant  of  a  paper  with- 
out parliamentary  groui^d  for  its 
production ;  and  it  the  criminar 
tion  of  the  late  ministers  was  the 
object,  he  said  that,  the  fact  they 
wanted  beipg  admitted,  they  could 
not  d|C«;ire  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  tlie  ri^ht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  stood  charged 
with  gross  public  misconduct,  and 
wished  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  house  by  attacking  those  who 
had  opposed  him^  and  was  now  for 

making 
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liakmg  an  inauiry  into  their  con- 
duct.   He  inaeea  challenged  in- 
quiry  in  a  high  tone ;   but,  when- 
ever it  was   moved  for,  he  frus- 
trated it     It  had  been  said  that  no 
parliamentary    ground    had    been 
shown  for  the  motion.     This  he 
would  advert  to  afterwards.     The 
right  honourable    gentleman    had 
anticipated  the  charge,  and  entered 
into  a  defence  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland.     In  judging  ot  that  expe- 
dition, the  objects  ought  to  be  di- 
stingiiishetl,  of  getting  possession  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  creating  a  diver- 
lion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  and  as- 
sisting the  Dutch  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.     If,  after  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  overpowered  under  sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,   tlie  expedi- 
tion had  stopped  there,  he  would 
luvc  owned  it  successful,  and  that 
the  planners  were  entitled  to  pub- 
lic  thanks.      But  afterwards,    a 
new  armament  was  sent  to  co-ope- 
'atc  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  create 
a  diversion.     This  totally  failed. 
This  diversion  was  a  prctof  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  late  ministers.    It 
Was  sent  late  in  the  year  to  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  where  a  few  troops 
^ufliced  to  check  its  progress,     in 
a  diversion  against  an  enemy,  the 
best  method    was   to   occupy  as 
taucH  of  the  country  as  possible 
with  few  troops :     but  the   very 
feverse  of  tliis  was  adopted ;    and 
*  large  force  was  sent  to  a  neck 
«f  laud  where    they    could    not 
»ct,  and  where  the  enemy  could 
oppose  them   with  a    handful    of 
men.    As  to  co-operation  from  the 
l)utch,  how  could  we  expect  it, 
i^less  we  could  have  given  them 
protection  ?  which  was  impossible 
till  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  opposing  force,  till  when  they 
Were  entirely  separated  from  those 
with  whom  they  were  to  co-ope- 
iat«.    It  vras  Mseited  that  tha  less 


was  smalL    He  wished  that  fhts 

could    have  been   proved.      Tlie 
ibrce     sent    on     that    e5ff*dttion 
amounted  at  least  to  25,000  men, 
and.  had  been  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  that  had  ever  sailed  fmni 
this  country.      Yet,  three  months 
after  its  return,  the  commander  in 
chief    stated,    that     two     months 
would  be  requisite  to  get  20,000 
men  into  a  proper  state  of  disci- 
pline for  a  foreign  expedition.  Thu"«, 
Air.  Grey  contended  that  the  cri- 
minality   of  ministers    was    fully 
proved    on    their    own    grounds. 
Why  did  they  come  to  the  Jiouse 
year  alter  year,  to  ask  an  increase 
of  the  mifiLary  forre  of  the  king- 
dom ?     Was  it  not  that  a  disposa- 
ble force  might  be  ready  for  every 
exigency  ?  lie  would  contend  that 
it  was  unparliamentary  to  read  ex- 
tracts from  papers  not  before  the 
house,  to  justify   ministers.      But 
Mr.    Dundas    repelled    a   charge 
against  him,  by  reading  part  of  s 
letter  from  sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
after  the  taking  of  the  Helder,  in 
which  that  general  described  tlie 
men  drafted  from  the  militia  as  a 
superior  race :    this  proved  then, 
that  to  deny  there  were  men  draft- 
ed from  the  militia  in  that  embar- 
kation   was  false,    and  that  thef 
were  not  so  unfit  for  military  ope- 
rations as  they  were  represented. 
That  there  was  no  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  motion,  as  had  beeii 
asserted,  was  not  true.     The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
contended,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
if  20,000  men,  fit  for  a  foreign 
military  service,  could  nqt  be  got 
ready   in  less  than   two  montht. 
But  this  was  not  a  fair  representa- 
tion. A  large  ibrce  had  been  grant* 
ed,  to  be  always  ready  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country.    20,000  men 
returned  from  Holland :  these  were 
the  best  draughts  from  the*  supple** 
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neatary  mtliiia^  aiid  the  remahi- 
der  of  the  regular  army.  It  was 
then  a  strong  ground  for  accusation 
against  the  lale  minitterni  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  mean^  granted 
them,  and  that  the  army  had  re- 
turned fromiHoUand  in  November 
1799>  there  should  not  have  been 
20,000  men  fit  for  foreign  service 
at  the  end  of  February  1801.— 
The  letter  required  ought,  accard* 
log  to  ail  pariiamentary  usage,  to 
be  produced,  unless  it  were  assert* 
ed  that  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  public  would  follow :  in  such  a 
case,  he  was  convinced  that  his^ 
honourable  friend  would  only  move 
for  the  production  of  such  extracts 
as  should  relate  to  the  state  of  the 
army  when  it  was  written.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
made  no  such  assertion  ;  and  only 
stated,  that  the  letter  might  contain 
matter .  dangerous  to  be  revealed. 
If  it  did,  what  right  had  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,. not  then  in 
office,  to  produce  it  at  all,  and  to 
divulge  any  contents  of  the  state 
deposit  of  state  secrets  ?  Ground 
of  serious  charge  existed  some- 
where,  which  must  &11  either  on 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  or 
the  commander  in  chief.  He 
•hould  therefore  support  the  mo« 
tion 

Lord  Folkstone  said  he  would 
yote  for  the  motion,  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  militia ;  for  he 
thought  it  extremely  hard,  that 
those  who  had  devoted  their  time 
to  the  forming  and  improving  it 
should  now  be  told  that  the  want  of 
discipline  in  men,  drafted  unju^tly^ 
and  unwisely,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  great 
plan  of  government. 

Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine  ob- 
served that  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  word  discipline  had  been  form'-* 
•d ;   hi  ihjit  each  nan  in  a  regt* 


ment  might  be  master  6f  the  itt«t^ 
nual  exercise,  and  yet  it  might  not 
be  well  discipibed.  He  agreed 
with  the  supporters  of  the  motion^ 
that  if  a'force  was  not  ready  wheri 
it  ought  to  be,  blame  belonged 
somewhere,  and  ought,  in  his  opi-- 
nion,  to  be  fixed  ontnecommanoer 
in  chief.  But  in  the  present  in<« 
stance,  on  examination,  no  blame 
would  be  found  imputable  to  the 
illustrious  commander  in  chief,  fot 
not  having  20,000  men  ready  fot 
foreign  service  on  the  28th  of  Fe- 
bruary last.  The  first  troops  sent 
to  Holland,  under  sir  Ralph  Aber-> 
cromby,  consisted  of  almost  all  tha 
old  regulars  in  this  country.  What-* 
ever  of  the  militia  was  amon^ 
them  formed  but  a  small  part.  The 
other  two  embarkations  were  com-* 
posed  mostly  of  draughts  from  the 
militia.  What  was  most  material 
in  the  present  question  was  the 
time  of  the  return  of  these  troops. 
Most  of  them  returned  in  Novem- 
ber, but  they  had  not  all  arrivect 
before  Christmas.  The  old  troops 
were  speedily  sent  to  Ireland  ;  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  mili- 
tia, certainly  required  train ing« 
Some  of  the  draughts  from  the  Irish 
militia,  which  composed  part  of  the 
force,  had  not  even  existence  aC 
Christmas;  for  the  bill  enabling 
his  majesty  to  make  that  draught 
had  not  then  passed.  Therefore^ 
it  was  neither  stirprising,  nor 
blamable,  that  this  force  was  not 
ready  for  a  distant  and  foreign  ex- 
pedition by  the  20th. of  February •* 
He  regretted  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had, 
on  a  former  night,  quoted  either^ 
the  present  letter,  or  that  from  sir 
Charles  Stuart :  he  was,  however, 
pleased  to  see  that  the  extracts  had 
proved  the  true  motives  of  his  de- 
clining the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Mediterranclfo,  ihd 

that 
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tit  hii ,  refusal  had  occasioned  no  York  3   but  tliat- »  revi^^  of 

delay  (0  the  saiiing  of  the  expedi-  facts  would    show   where   blauM 

(Km.    He  hoped,  however*    that  OHgfat  (o.rest.     In  the  beginning- 

the  practice  would  not  obtain  of  of  the  war,  the  lrii:h  militia  forc^ 

<)itoling  cooiideotial  letters  from  was  inadequate  to  i^s  designed  ob* 

oficers    to    government,     which  ject ;  and  the  common  methods  of 

nieht  often  prejudice  the  service  )  recruiting    could  not  supply  that 

afla  concluded  with  expressing  his'  defeot.     Mr.  Duodat  thought  he 

decided  opposition  to  the  motion,  could  do  it  by  draughts  from  the 

Colonel  Alexander  Hope  advert*  supplementary  militia :  the  gene* 

<d  to  what  Mr.  Grey   had   said  rat  thought  this  an  iaefiectusd  me- 

concerning  sir   Ralph  Abercrom-  thod,    and  fecocnmended  Chait  of 

by's  letter  on  the  taking  of  the  draughting  from  the  present  mili- 

Heider ;  observing,  that  the  men  tia  of  the  country.    This,  he  said, 

to  whom  he   referred  formed  no  was  the  only  sure  w«y  to  procu^ 

part  of  the    embarkation    which  an  effective  ibrce.     He  censurel 

Miled  with  sir  Ralph,  but  arrived  the  reading  of  letters  from  oflfi- 

Qo-the  9th,  and  were  employed  on  cers  in  the  house  ;  and  coroplaineA 

the  lOtk ;  so  that  the  chancellor  of  that  both  sir  Charles  Stuart  and  sir 

the  exchequlfcr's  statement  was  still  Charles  Grey  had  been  unworthily 

correct.  treated,  who  w^uld  have  perform;- 

Mf.     Bou^erie     thought     die  ed  much  more  essential  service  to 

grounds   of    the    motion    parlia*  their  country  had  ministers  granted 

moDtary,  and  therefore  supported  them  a  proper  force. 
it.  He  concJuded  with  calling  oa 

Mr.  NichoUs  thought  that  two  aQ  officers  to  vote  for  this  motroRp 

hds  were  universally  admitted :  as  the  best  means  of  abolisliing  the 

that  in  February  IBOO  we  had  not  practice  of  reading  letters  in  that 

20,000  meii  fit  for  a  foreign  expe«^'  nouse,  as  ministers  might  do  far 

dition,  notwithstanding  the  great  their  own  justification, 
number  of  the  army ;  and  that  the        Mr.  Dundas  ro^e  to  repel  the  in- 

army  was  deplorably  deficient  in  sinuation  that  be  had  aspersed  tho 

discipl'me.      He    knew  not  what  conduct    of  the    illustrious    com« 

were-  giounds  of  intjuiry-  if  these  mander  in  chief,  sir  Charles  Stuait,^ 

were  not.  and  sir  Charles  Grey;    for  all  of 

The  secretary  at  war  said,*  that  whort,  he  said,  he  had  e\'er  enter- 

the  small.,  army  kept  here  in  time  tained  the  highest  respect.     He 

of  peace  had  always  caused  much  said  that  he  had  never  recommend-^* 

difficulty  to  collect    speedily  any  ed  any  expedition  to  his  majesty 

military  force  for  a  foreign  expe-  without  also  recommending  to  him 

dition ;    and  that  tlie  slate  of  the  to  appoint  one  or  other  of  these 

country,  during  the  present  war,  gallant  officers  to  it.     He  denied 

required    extraordinary  force     to  Uiat  his  opposition  to  this  motion 

fc  retained  in  it:     He  defended  was  to  save  the  character  of  his 

the  Dutch  expedition  against  Mr,  royal  bigness  the  commander  in 

9'^y>  and.  said  he  would  always  chief;  tor  that  there  was,  nothini^ 

^pose  the  granting  of  a  paper  as  in  the  fetter  but  what  was  highly  to 

*  gfound  of  charge.  his  honour.     He 'would  not  enter 

tJeneral   Tarleton    thought    no  into  dif^cussion  of  the  expedition  to^ 

"jaaie  imputable  to  -the  duke  of  Holland,  but*  only  stetc,*  thaton  tho: 
•     •  return 
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fslurn  of  the  army^  the  flower  of 
it  was  jm mediately  sent  to  Ireland 
to  defend  it ;  and  he  would  ask« 
whether  it  was  blaroable  to  advise 
that  measure,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  long  nights  render* 
ed  an  attempt  at  invasion  more  to 
be  apprehended^  because  more 
practicable,  and  when  Great- 
Britain  expected  a  supply  of  10,000 
men  from  the  militia  of  Ireland? 
As  to  the  production  of  confiden- 
tial letters  m  debate,  he  held,  that 
%  public  man  ought  rather  to  sub*> 
mit  to  any  calumnies,  than  to  repel 
them  by  producing  what  might  in« 
jure  others;  but  when  no  injury 
could  be  done  by  producing  such 
papers,  he  thought  that  a  public 
man  might  use  them  in  his  own 
vindication. 

•  Gent?ral  Tarleton  explained. 
.  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  said,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dundas).had,  on  a  former  evening, 
asserted  the  present  to  be  the  most 
glorious  war  in  which  this  country 
bad  ever  been  engaged ;  in  saying 
which  he  had  thrown  a  heavy 
weight  of  responsibility  on  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  now  in  office, 
since  the  necessary  consequence  of 


a  glorious  war  i^s  si 
peace,  ^e  thought  that  the  whole 
of  the  letter  ought  to  be  read ;  and 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
wished  well  to  the  illustrious  com-^ 
mander  in  chiefs  he  ought  to  pro-i* 
duce  it.  If  the  letter  were  pro* 
duced,  it  might  appear  that  the 
commander  in  chief  complained  of 
not  receiving'  sufficient  notice,  or 
proper  supplies ;  and  alleged  thes(5 
as  reasons  why  a  force  for  a  foreign 
expedition  "K^ould  not  be  prepared 
in  less,  than  two  months.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  asserted 
that  it  might  be  wrong  to  produce 
documents  unfit  for  public  investi«* 
gation  ;  but  surely  it*  was  more 
wrong  to  refuse  those  in  which  the 
conduct  and  character  of  others 
were  concerned. 

If  the  present  motion  was  re- 
fused, it  must  be  obvious  that  there 
was  blame  somewhere,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  met  in  so  hostile  a 
manner  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side. 

Colonel  Porter  said  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  motion.  / 

The  house  then  divided,  whcti 
there  appeared,  ayes  45 — noesl51. 
Majority  against  the  motion,  1 06. 


CHAP.  IV. 

iligh  Price  ofProvhims,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  qf  Commons 
im  that  Subject,  Debate  on  tJtc  Report,  Second  Report,  and  Debate  on 
the  same.  Further  Report  on  the  same  relative  to  Ireland,  Debated  on 
that  Subject.  Lord  Svffblk*$  Motion  in  the  House  qf  Lords  on  tfte  high 
Price  qf  Prcrdsions  and  the  Extension  of  Paper  Credit.     Lord  f Warwick's  ^ 

"  on  tlie  same  Subject.  Mr.  Home  Tooks  elected  Member  for  Old  Samm. 
Debates  on  that  Subject,  Clergy  Lieligibility  SilL  Its  Progress  in  tlte 
Commons.    In  the  Lords. 

THE  high  price  and  scarcity  of  still  continued,  engaged  early  the 

provisions,  which  had  in  part  attention'  of  parliament.     On  the 

arisen  from  the  failure  of  the  crops  4th  of  February  Mr.  Yorkc  rose  in 

idtht  preoedi&g  y«ar,  and  which  the  house  of  commons  to  move  for 
'                      '  'a  repeal 


i  .npstti  <f(9i»  ftQt  inriwji  ficrmUAr^  ^line  j>efere.  Tke  utmost  dedno- 
tf]tt|ii{j(ti^^iQfpcUs«»d  har.le^^ilb  tisi^,  -in  «on«equooQe  of  the  late 
luteal  in  ^e  prepar^lftoo  <>f  6r$fid ;  bill,  was  that  of  aix  or  seven  ^t^ 
wi  Ibe  otftio^  )v AS  ^QQOn^Q^  %  ^^S^  in  the  quartam  loaf ;  «nd^ 
Mr.  Alderman  Curtis,  and  carrjied.  as  tfaie  coajser  bread  did  iiot  go 
S^ti»  Ija^  Mf*  Dudley  JS^yder  «if»r  sofards  the  whiie,  the  loss  to 
fiVtocM»J^o^  A?  CQqim^ti^ejap-  the  pMic  was  greater  than  an^ 
pomteii  lo  (CQHMder  oif  >the  fhieh  "Saving  could  -be  advantageous, 
price -cifpcfQ^'ifJiooSf^axes^Mtion  wr '  The  resolution  of  the  commrttce 
^  imirpiose*^  r^pealiog  ^  Act  d^plied.onl^to  the  repealing  of  that 
of  tbfs  &r9ier  ft^^ion :  and  od  part  pf  the  «ct  wUch  respected  thb 
the  \§ih  pf  the  59m«  mpntb  Mr.  a»ode  of  dressing  fiour,  by  which 
Kjid^rfioy^iis^lJte  house  to  ooDi-  the  bakers  wotrid  be  «ilow«d  to 
Vm  Ib^  'Pmffi  9S  the  commitr  JHtix  the  bread  without  being  ^b- 
tee  oa  .ibf  ^i^  prk>e  of  p»ovi*>  i«ixt  to  the  assise  regulatioDs.  But 
sioas.  ^  -wi^  i)999ssary,  ibe  aaid,  Abe  ppttratiim  of  the  act  <xf  the  SGtfa 
to  ^tfit^  (i|(p  f;««Mn9  ivvJiy  it  vrottld  of  the  kin^  vipM.  be  cevived,  bf 
i^  ^^^  ip  MStcM  ihf  ju^  of  iRep<iBiing  tt  alio^etber;.  and  thus 
^t  ffn^ojfk  I  jiwt  net  J  had  been  idhe  object  of  the  committee  woitld 
)>»sse4  6^m  #  :»uMO^itIoa  Ihsrt  «  ibeaitained. 
grje%t^vi<\g.ipigjtit'^jbe  i^ected  m  On  tlie  2d  of  Macch  4be  haute, 
^^<]¥«0fX»  of  mmmf .«  .coarter  'On  tte  nration  of  Mr.  Ryder,  ces- 
Und  af  laea^  wi^  fine  flour ;  .but  ^oly^d  itself  into  a  conunittee;  to 
i^rqanj^a^  »\m4  iiiQice  <HSfiiu«ed  idus  inu>  ooBsidaeation  the  second 
whigh  liyi  j^ip  e^twmiMee  to  •  think  iiepoft  of  die  comraittee  on  the  hi^|i 
^  mtr^  sffBM^yvhfii  decaiy.€d  in  |>rvQe  of  provisos.  After  a  d^ 
their  expectations*  The  comroitr  bate  whidi  mas  little  interesting, 
^»  borever,  would  not  have  incept  .for  the  ^Hoasantries  of  Mr. 
jivwitp^i^tBieasure,  ifthe.cfaangB  Horms  Tooke,  (which  Jbowevier 
>Q  thairo{Mn¥ni>had arisen  fixkiB  t(em->  wetc  irrelevant  to  the  subject,) 
PQiarv  difficuhtes  ooiy;  because^  if  |he  resolution  was  ageeed-  to ;  and 
*lmb«w.ltkej^  to  bav^  been  atf  «n  the  4th  the  report  was  re- 
tended  with  ultimate  s^pcesa,  it  oeived,  and  was  is  substance  as  fol- 
}viu  their  duty  to  have  oontioued  lows; 

it<    But  there  were  certain  dii&*        That  the  united  kingdom  called 

allies  !Vii)iob  cosiM  not  easily  be  Great  Britain  be  dlvldeaintotwt^Ive 

reqaoyed :  jooo  of  ibesie  wa^,  th£  di^ict$,.aiW  premiuiDS  notcxceed- 

partiality  of  fbe  p«ople  to  .the  finer  ix\g  i  2>000i.  b&  ofkved  for  the  cuC- 

'Ort  oCfburs  and  a*  notion  .that  the  tmulbn  of  potatoes  by  proprictora 

coarser  kind,  as  well  as  .that  manu**  and  .occupiers  of  Jand    not  jbeing 

^fiturad Ikomtfoceigo wheats cmilc)  cottages. 

<^  be  mai^diictucfNl  with  line  Hour.        Tmt  ih^  .following  premiums  be 

^^^  tthese    cicouiHtances   :tbere  gmnted  in  t^p^h,  district:  viz.  to 

waa  a  greater  demand  .in  the  mar«-  the  person  wbo  should  cultivate  oa 

ket  for  the  superior  wheat ;    by  land,  in  the4)resentyear,  the  greater 

which  aeans  ibe    price   pf  fine  number  ofstatuteacrofi  of  potatoes 

^^  wa9.oai9ed  far  heytH^d  a  j-ear  for  producing  not  less  thaji  009 

^oaUetprioe;  and  the  Inferior  wea  ^$iiels  per.acre,  each  i>u.slu»l  not 

t^igh  as  Ibe  JMMt  ;blkd  Jteo  juaae  .  weigbJBgkssthan  sixty  poupds,tlie 
iWl.  I  number" 
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Aumber  of  acres  not  being    «£.  Peace  he  conceived  to  be  the  onlj 

less  than  thirty  •  •  •  • 300  remedy,  as  the  quantity  of  pro* 

For  the  next,  not  being  less  visions  consumed  in   expeditions 

than  twenty  .^ .  • •  200  greatly    contributed    to    enhance 

For.  the  next,  not.  less  than  their  price. 

ten     100        Mr.  Jolliffe  supported  the  same 

For  the  next,  not  less   than  opinion.    He  wholly  condemned 

seven     70  the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 

For  the  next,  not  less  than  and  of  the  board  of  agriculture  ; 

six  .    •  •  •  ^ 60  being  convinced,  he  said,  that  the 

For  the  next,  not  less  than  former  had  enhanced  not  lowered 

four   •  • • 40  the  prices  of  every  necessary  of 

For  the  next,  not  less  tlian  life  ;  and  that  the  latter  were  ignp- 

three 50  rant  of  the  subject  for  the  discussion 

To  the  next  ten  greatest,   not  of  which  they  were  assembled.— 

being  less  than  two  acres  each,  202.  .What  would  become  of  all  the  pas* 

each— making  200/.  ture  lands  in  the  kingdom,  together 

That  premiums  to  the  amount  of  with  the  cattle  and  horses  which 

.1300/.  be  offered  for  the  cncou-  fed  upon  their  produce,  since  the 

ragement  of  the  culture  of  potatoes  whole  of  those    lands  would,  ii|^ 

Jbycottagers  in  England  and  Wales,  consequence  of  the  premiums,  be 

to  be  distributed  in  sums  not  ex-  turned  intopotatoegrounds  ?  These 

oeeding  20/.  for  each    district  in  resolutions,    therefore,    would  be 

^vhich   magistrates    act   at    their  productive  of  more  evil  tlian^ood, 

petty  sessions  in  the  several  coun-  and  cottagers   had    not  sufficient 

•ties ;   and  to  such  cottagers  who  time  upon  their  hands  to  cultivate 

should  raise  the  largest  average  their  own  potatoes, 
crop  of  potatoes  per  perch,  in  not        Mr.  Buxton  defended  the  com- 

less  than  twelve  square  perch  of  mittee ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 

land, • •  •  ,^'.  10  him  that  the  measure  before  the 

To  the  second  largest  •  •  •  •        6  house  was  calculated  to  promote 

To  the  third    •  •        4  public  utility ;  and,  if  carried  ante 

That  a  sum  be  granted,  not  ex-  execution,  would  overthrow  all  the 

cceding  3000/.,  for  encouraging  the  agreements  between  landlord  and 

cultivation  of  potatoes  in  ScoUand  tenants. 

by  cottagers.  *  Sir  William  Young  thought  it 

•  7*hat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  2000/.,  highly  improper  to  favour  one  spe- 

be  granted  to  the  board  of  agrL*  cies  of  agriculture  in  preference  to 

culture,  to  be  distributed  in  Tiono-  another,  to  the  detriment  of  the 

rary  premiums  to  such  owners  of  public  good, 
land  as  should  allot  the  greatest        Mr.,Wilberforce  conceived  there 

ouantities  of  land  among  cottagers  had  been,  too  much  argument  on 

4nis  year,  to  be  planted  with  po*  abstract  principles,  without  ^\iSi» 

iatoes.    On  the  motion  that  leave  cient  attention  to  the  -eases  of  ge* 

be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Mr.  T.  neral  convenience.  He  considered 

Jones  spoke  in    opposition.— *He  the  proposed  premiums  as  judicious, 

thought  they  would  add  to  the  evil  as  a  large  stock  of  potatoes  was 

arising  from  the  high  price  of  pro-  needed,  which  there  was  not  suflt- 

visions,,  rather  than  diminish  it.  cient  encouragement  to  cul^vato. 
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_   _        •  •  •  • 

Ta  obviate  the  objections  made 
concerning  landlord  and  tenant,  he 
meant  to  propose  an  amendment, 
that  no  tenant  should  cultivate  po* 
tatocs  on  land  (without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord)  not  used  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  prior  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  were  re- 
jected, be  hoped  the  house  would 
not  reject  the  resolution  of  assign- 
ing premiums  to  cottagers. 

A  member  objected  to  the  reso- 
lutions, on  the  ground  of  the  legis- 
lative interference  relative  to  agri- 
culture being  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Whitbread  also  thought  this 
interference  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  granting 
hounties  for  importations  of  wheat. 
He  did  not  wish  to  arraign  the 
committee  on  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, but  he  thought  the  sudden 
changes  of  scntinicnt  which  had 
^en  place,  particularly  respecting 
the  brown  bread  bill„  tended  to 
bring  their  opinions  into  disrepute. 

He  believed  the  premiums  pro- 
posed (notwithstanding  any  amend- 
ments) would  cause  much  dissen- 
sion between  landlords  and  tenants, 
arising  from  the  clashing  of  oppo- 
site interests. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  house 
*'ent  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
the  fiirther  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Ryder  said,  the  measure  re- 
commenaed  by  the  report  was  the 
extension  of  the  bounties  upon 
grain  imported  into  Ireland  now 
payable  upon  that  imported  into 
Great  Britain  :  though  the  price 
was  not  equally  high  m  that  coun- 
try the  deficiency  was  equally 
great :  on  this  account,  however, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
the  same  regulations,  but  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  equalise 
them  ar  tar  as  was  possible.  The 
ttercbaat  should  be  encouraged  to 


send  his  Cargoes  thither,  and  ought  , 
to  have  a  security  against  loss.—*  - 
After  a  few  more  observations  pf 
the  same  tendency,  Mr.  Ryder  con- 
cluded with  moving,  that  bounties 
similar  to  those  granted  on  wheats 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  rice,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  should  be  ex* 
tended  to  Irelaiid  under  certain 
restrictions. 

Sir  John  Parnell  represented  the 
scarcity  in  Ireland  to  be  very  greats 
^nd  the  necessity  of  relief  urgent. 
He  approved  the  measure  of  the 
committee,  but  tliought  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  waitmg  the  slow 
operations  proposed  in  the  plan. 
It  was  a  question  of  famine,  and 
something  was  instantly  to  be  done. 
Though  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
might  be  gratified  by  their,  neces- 
sities being  thus  taken  into  consi- 
•deration,  they  would  receive  no . 
essential  service. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  . 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  the  . 
next  day. 

Sir  John  Parnell  gave  notice  of 
-an  intended  motion  which  he  should 
brin^  forward,  not  doubting  that 
the  house  would  support  it  from 
justice  as  well  as  humanity.  It 
was  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time^ 
so  much  of  the  charter  of  the  East- 
India  Company  as  prohibited  the 
landing  of  rice  in  Ireland,  brought 
from  the  countries  under  the  East- 
India  jurisdiction.  A  seasonable 
supply  of  food  Would  then  be  pro- 
cured. The  first  thing  in  the  sea* 
son  produced  by  Ireland  was  milk  ; 
and  if  they  had  any  thing  to  mix 
with  it,  they  might  live  comfort- 
ably till  the  ensuing  harvest.  ^It 
would  be  easy  to  dispatch  orders 
for  some  of  the  ships  sent  out  to 
India  to  land  tlieir  cargoes  in  Ire* 
land. 

Mr.  Ryder  expressed  much  plea-, 
sure  to  hear  these  s^itiments  irom 
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ilw  fccia.  n%tfei|>as  ^  «d^  Jx«  4»a»  ^  ^t^^tjtioo   qf  ti^eir   lordslups 

lorry  h«  W  not  €*;pf«s*ed  tja^e^  tp  the  iiigh   prfcc  of  prpviwon^ ; 

^rlifHT,  fi^  ii€  ^^o^ki  ^h|Hi  hj^ve  ybpr  aod  #^uo3«ra|ed,  ip  ^  speech  of 

hel4  4ie  n^s^uCioa  jus^  pasftrd  >|i  cocsifUrable   lengthy    the  la^ixses, 

fi^bmAc.    Ricew^P  ^v^n^ier^.tcd  yi^hilst  be  poioted  out  the  reme- 

^(ir)«H>g^t  ihf  ^ck&<»  ^  i|3»porl4«  dies  w^ioh  appeared  to  bin  ade« 

lion  9f  *yti©h  »a«  49  b»  eiicou-  i}u^  4o  Ibe  ciife,  of  so    serteut 

fPllKd^  AAid  ih^  iBttthod  ppii>(<94  a  public  evil.   . 

f[^  M  IWM  fipl»  i;^  J^ginnip^  Tbe  £r^t  caus^,  he  said,  was  the 

in  contemplation,  as  tbfi  oialy  oK^e  3»ar,  #nd  the  neci&ssarv  waste  of 

iff  wbki^  ibe  imoofiartifH)  of  rice  provision  whiclut  proceed.  The 

04^i4id  i^e  b^aeiidfLl.     J[i'  the  worthy  luimber.  of  troops  in  the  naval  and 

Vroaet   had  ^tend^d    th(&  cpm^  inililpry    «emcc    of  the  countrj 

4Q»tt^e4  b9  would  ^five  ^nowa  ft  jni^ht  be  calculated  at  four  bun- 

biU  of  4liis  (ort  fv^s  Fies^jg^ed  imr  dred  thousand  ;  and  a$  a  milit^r^ 

4D^if|t^y  to  he  i>PfHJght  ^'  jpi^Hj  vv4ib  from  the  habits  of  Jiie 

iS^ic  John  $aid>  it  ^^s  i^vpof^iU^  jRU^t  h^vp  l^i^owiedge  qn  ^ubjecto 

Ao  iea^  4bi:;  frQiA  th^   respluj^Qfi  -pf -t!bi«  satur-e^   he  w»s  coi]yinced 

k^f ;  and  ^e  had  ao^  attended -the  t^at  tbe  v  QQ^naumed  wha|:  wpuld  be 

coo)mittf?e,   because  h«  found  he  suiHck'nt  to  the  siippprt  cf  ^  milliofi 

xc^^ld  b^  of  np  ^em^jjce.  of  subjects  under  coipmon  circum- 

{)i)U;e  I8ti)of  Mi^rrbapropo^I  slancas.    Im  furtljer  illustration  ol' 

,^as  f»^dc«  throMgh  Mr.  Dundas^  this  \iran^h  of  argui^ent,  his  lord;- 

for  the  cultivatipp  pf  ^potsito^R  p|i  ^hip  toojc  a  view  of  the  different 

<ioiaaM>B5  ^nd  yr^e  hmk,  and  a  raetliods  employed  by  ti>e  4 iS^ccf^ 

i»j|l  vm»  oMieped  in  s^ccc^dingb'*   *  contractor^  tp  procure  the  requL- 

Thc  fiflh  report  was  m^de  on  thp  site  sv^ply,   ^adMc:ed  sevfiral   in- 

l^t  of  April.     It  cant$i»<jda  r€K:a-^  stances  where  ^hey  hfid  |?een  ma* 

pitui^tion  of  the  :principies  ak^ad^-  terialiy  ivutrumental  'm  ^eahancix^g 

i^dvanc<ed ;  ^nd  tUo  sixth  report,  on  the  prices  in  various  -pountry  fnar- 

4}>e  '2iid  of  May,  reliUed  solely  to  ]cet$»  and  GODtendcd  that  the  price 

.j|n  invention  of  Mr.  R fiber t  Kerry-  wa*;   by   tliis   means    9on»4prably 

man,  for  bl;H>$>'hing  the   outward  aft«cled.      The  i^iflttepoe  of   the 

cpJTt  of  whe^t,  previous  to  it^  be-  war  respecting  provi^tp03  vr^s  ^-^ 

ing  ^fpundj  ao  Uiat  tlie  \%  hple  o(  tlier  augment^  by  th^  ii>orease  of 

the  strain  might  be  uj»ed.  taxes,  tripled  during  its  progress  ; 

The  pas<»ingofihe  bills  confirming  and  hetice  arose  a  necessary  re- 

the  abov42  r^^solutipn  wai?  the  prin-  ,  action  of  every  ^rtic{e  of  h^^nijm 

cipal  burliness  which  engaged  ihe  subsistence.     Having  .en]ai:ced  on 

commons  relatix'e  to  t]\i<  ^uhjt^ct.  this  topic,  he  next  ^irpadverted 

In  MiG  house  Qt'  \wd?i  the  inquiry  with  severity  on  the  effect   of  a 

wa«  taken  up  upop  a  broader  baj»i$,  letter  ^published  la<it  autumn  by  a 

^Mtd  many  collateial  9ubjcct<;  were  secretary  of  state  ;  and  on  the  n^- 

ii^croducod.     In  timt  hpusf*,  how-  licence  of  ministers  in  n^t  maa- 

<«nier,  ike  fj^poos^cdit^ga  <.o<pmonced  iiig  earlier  arrai^ements  for  pro* 

later  than  in  the  hou>e  of  commons ;  curing  supplies  from  the  continent, 

«nd  it  was  the  Spth  of  March  be-  aad;in<nata(fordingeiK:oufjkgemcBt 

fore  any  serious  debate  ensued  on  to  those  who  wete  wiliii^  to  l^ve 

.4he  subject.  used  every  exertion  for  this  pur- 

ipn  that  day  lord  $uflplk  ct^Uod  fps^.     A^t  tb«  i|igu»n^  9f  %\ke 
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lurly  worthy -of  consideration:  ib 
fh^  carteiwive  circitfetion  of  tfi*?r 

wute  the  eVif  now  sO  serioti^y  fii^lt 
and  justly  d<^pk)red.  The  number  of 
country  bilrikers,  according  to  th^ 
most  accurate  infermatton  whicli  Ae 
had  been  Me  Ui  obtain,  wa^  abocit 
400;  and,  s€ij>|5tosing  earfc  to  ftstre 
nbCes  to  the  amotm^  of  30,0001,; 
wocild  forth  m\  aggregate  of  C\*elv^ 
xhilltoeii  of  riotef*.  The  ^'fftef  of  thi* 
«3ttended  circufefron,  iii  ihcr^aimg 
the  price  of  every  article  of  provr- 
Sion  alio,  lie  ma^ntztinfcd  to  be 
wHwt  pemEciottf^  as  it  aflfettfetl 
dealers  grcAt  facility  m  keep- 
ing it  back  from  the  market. — 
To  prove  iheie  assertions  were 
trell  founded,  ho  quoted  the  aaf  ho- 
why  of  the  ceFebfatted  Dr.  Adturt 
SiBffh,  *nd  the  evftlentee  of  lord 
Egrewont,  \fhty  had  been  examin- 
«  lMft>fe  the  sttect  conrnritfee;  to 
'  ^hos^  ciftiractef  he  paifd  the  higfr- 
^t  com^Fimentf.  The  ftTe:rfnirei 
Klnch  h'lsf  Ided^ip  proposed  to  re- 
fo^y  thwe  tVrh  vfere,  that  mf- 
imters  shotM  take  into  con  side- 
nrtfoti'  the  number  of  conntry  bank- 
€r^,  Antf  tiie  extent  of  their  circir- 
bttoit:  the'estabHshmentbf  niltMic 
graeniirieir,  an<f  the  etpwltzalroir  of 
Aea!sufes  of  grain,  which  now  Vit- 
rkM  miiMb  in  diffttctnt  parts  of  the 
eotintry :  t6  sub^rtitirte  fWi  for 
otiier  pfovi?:ions,  and  aboA»e  aR,  hfi 
lordship  repeated,  to  examtne  h(M 
iati  tke'se  hankers  might  have  ac- 
ftfaJly  raised  the  prices  of  prori* 
lion^r  whieh  ^otiki  only  be  dohift 
by  iCdministratron  precrtcly  a«^er- 
telfiing  their  number  and' extent. 
On  the  ques£ion  being  put,  \<rcA 
Hobart  rose.  He  said  the  letter  of 
tbe  duke  or  Portfend-,  on  which  si 
nrxftj  ttxmxi^  hid  been  <iast,  wafi 
lUlly  justified  by  ctrcunnfances : 
^  prejieikt  highpric<f  of  jjiovhlont 


attft^y  wai  caused  by  sciirciff. 
When  <he  iMture  61*  ftela<t  harf  ^rf 
^•as  dtrfy  con^iidefed,  there  couftf 
fceHtfle  doubt  upon  thfe'siibjcrf:' 
he  confessed  h6  iad  none.  As  to^ 
the  bank  ndtc«,  he  shoiiW  onfy 
observe,  thfat,  trftdef  th^.  present 
systein  of  cohifnercid  transactrotts> 
the  c<mntry  had  grown  to  an  un- 
precedented greatness  in  trade  and 
manufactiirfesjjind  before  hk  Wouftf 
consent  to'  ifrfnrrge  upon  that  sy- 
i:fenr,  lie  miift  be  very  well  coit- 
*hic^  ?n<feed  of  ^t  efficacy  of  f hd 
mea<mre  propfosed.  When  io  pi^dj^ 
a^jd  pafpabl^acairseoftbedcarnesi 
of  provisions  presented  tht\f  fit  i 
scarcity  with  which  it  had  pfeased 
Frox^id'eiTce  to  affict  us,  iiyx^  nei- 
ther wise  nor  necessary  to  seek  fot 
other  causes.  The  committee  had  a1^ 
ready  d6ne,  and  were^stiH  do/ng, 
every  thing  m  the  compa^.<  of  th^it 
abiKty  for  th^p^rMrc  refitf ;  and  hk 
hoped,  wfren  th^ir  finat  report  was 
presented,  it  Wolrld  nreet  wftft  jge- 
nera^  ^afHfak:tfotr.  Butsutrh  mbtknhs 
as  his  lordship's  had  rrt>  tendency  to 
benefit  the  ptrHic,.  tfnd  therefore 
he  must  oppose  it.  The  tountr^ 
had  endirred  th?s  imavofdaWc  cjfla- 
mity  with  admirlbhe  pdtrrnce;  and 
he  hoped  thev  wObfd  be  rewarded 
,by  the  afmWwntrc  of  the  dAsuing 
harvest. 

'  The  e^f  of  W^wiclr  supported 
♦he  morion,  ay  far  fts  ft  reraterf  f6 
eountry  bsmrksj  jhid,  rntHiistratron, 
stated  some  ihsta^cen  whk'fi  hscd 
failed  hnmediateTy  under  h^s  own 
observation. 

lord  Auckfend  tonflAed  himself 
to  thaf  part  of  the  >ubject  which 
detailed  the  evi^s  arising'fromr  paper 
credit.  H  wa^  a  ddngerous  kifjguage 
in  pa^Irartent,  he  s*irf,  to  ascribe  a 
popular  ^aiamity  to  ar  public  cause 
rit  understood  by  the  people,  rt 
was  natura!  fot  those  who  suffered 
10  Kiten  with  eredu^Kty  la  rash  and 
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ill-judg^d  offers  of  advice ;  and,  if   leled  expenditure^  essential  in  nw* 
what  had  been  ^eged  that  night    ny  ca^es  to  th^  preservation  of  the 
of   the    mischiefs    occasioned  by    empire,  had  been   maintained  by 
country  banks  should  gain  general    the  aid  and  effect- of  our  paper 
belief,  it  might  produce  a  sudden    credit.   Ifthat  credit  was  extenaed 
and  fatal  explosion  of  the  wliole    too  far,  the  remedy  would  present 
&bric  of  our  national  wealth  and    itself,  and  the  bills  issued  be  return- 
grandeur.     It  was  a  subject  pecu-    ed  to  the  banks  which  issued  them, 
narly    open    to    mis-conceptions.    Wfthout   the  aid  of  tlie  country 
Witnout  being  universally  under-    banks,  thecultivation  of  lands  would 
stood,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that    be  checked,  the  ingenuity  of  our 
gold  and  silver  coins,  in  their  re-    manufacturers  be  suspendedj  and 
Jative  proportions,  are  not  more  va-    multitudes  would  be  starving  who 
luable  than  so  many  pieces  of  paper    were  now  well  fed  notwithstand- 
purporting  to  be  current  for  a  cer-    ing  the  scarcity, 
tain  denominated  sum  of   money.        He  had  the  honour  (his  lordship 
and  circulatingatthat  value  without    continued)  of  being  of  tlie  select 
depreciation.     Country  bank  notes    committee  to  examine  the  affairs 
.  bad  been  contemptuously  spoken    of  the  bank  in  1797.     It  had  then 
of  as  so  many  bits  of  paper  with     been  ascertained,  that  the    bank 
stamps  upon  them :  but  it  ought    notes  in  circulation  on  the  average 
to  be  recollected  that  these  bits  of    of  three  years,  ending  in' 17  95,  had 
)>aper  were  issued   for  a  specified    been  about  twelve  millions   ster- 
value,  in  consequence  of  an  equi-    ling;  and  at  present  it  was  known 
yalcnt  received,  and  payable  on    tliat  the  amount  was  somewhat  less 
demand  in  notes  upon  the  bank  of    than  sixteen  millions.     This  was 
England,  or  in  guineas  ;  and  there-    an  increase  of  near  one  fourth  :  and 
fore  these  country  notes  were  not    it  iVas  probable    that   the  notes 
liable  to  be  depreciated,  and  could    issued  by  the  country  banks  might 
iiever  remain  anhour  in  circulation    have  increased    proportionably— - 
'^the  quantity  issued  should  ever    though  this  w^s  mere  conjecture. 
be  overcharged,  and  beyond  what    Their  lordships  would  advert  to  the 
the  demands  and  industry  of  the    essential  use  of  such  a  circulation; 
community  could  keep  afloat.  The    and  at  the  same  time  look  toocca- 
annual  V2uue  of  our  exports  and    sional  abuses,  which  must  always 
imports  was  now  not  less  than  one    happen  through  the  avidity  of  indivi- 
hundred  millions,  sterling  ;  and   it    duals,  inseasons  of  scarcity  and  high 
was  known  that  our  annual  public    prices  of  provisions.    He  did  not 
;  disbursements  were  not  less  than    pretend,  he  said,  to  deny  that  these 
sixty  millions  sterling'.      To  this    nad  not  been  carried  beyond  any 
was  to  be  added  an  iihmense  and    just  profit.     But  the  grand  cause 
active  circulation   in  the  various    Of  distress  ought  not  to,  be  out  of 
details  of  agriculture,  mines,  ma-    sight.      Fourteen  months  ago  he 
'  nufactures,  shops,  personal  expcn-    had  stated  in  that  house,  tliat  the 
diture,  &c.     It  was  also  to  be  ob-    bad  harvest  of -1799,  fibllowed  as  it 
served,   tliat  above    ten    millions    had  been  by  a  bad  seed- time,  would 
sterling  had  been  sent  out  of  the     probably   produce  the  calamitous 
k in j^dom  within  the  last  eighteen    effect  so  severely  felt  at  present ; 
months  for  the  purchase  of  wheat    and  he  then  had  observed  that  he 
suid  other  grain.  All  this  unparal-    saw  iio  remedy  but  in  a  decreased 
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censuthption,  an  increased  tinpor** 
tation,  -.and  in  wise  and  tiinely  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  an  augmented 
produce.  Parliamentary  interfe- 
rence on  other  principles  ahd  with 
other  views  would  only  a^^avate 
the  evil,  and  destroy  that  admirable 
patience  with  which  the  people 
hitherto  had  borne  their  affliction. 
It  could  only  tend  to  impress  upon 
their  ihinds  that  they  were  suner-' 
ing  from  the  wicked  combinations 
ofmen,  and  not  from  the  dispensa- 
tions  of  Providence. 

The  duke  of  Athol,  in  support 
of  the  same  opinion^  related  some 
striking  instance  of  the  relief  given 
by  country  banks  in  the  norUi,  in 
former  seasons  of  scarcity.  His 
ftrace  also  referred  to  a  letter  from 
the  general  committee  of  two  hun- 
dred societies  for  the  charitable 
importation  of  grain ;  stating,  that 
they  attributed  their  success  In  a 
great  measure  to  the  assistance  they 
had  received  from  the  country 
banks.  He  likewise  representee!, 
that,  in  cases  in  which  he  had  been 
persQinalfy  concerned  withtlie  other 
landholders  of  Perthshire,  for  the 
supply  of  the  scarcity^  their  endea- 
vours would  have  been  frustrated 
had  it  not  been  for  tiie  seasonable 
aid  of  these  bankers. 

Lord  Darnley  asserted,  that  the 
high  pric^  of  provisions  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  interference  of 
parliament  more  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

The  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

This  question  was  no  sooner 
decided,  tlian  the  earl  of  Warwick 
rose  to  inove  an  inquiry  into  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  price 
had  lately  hstin,  he  said,  to  an  enor- 
nieiw  aiid alarming  height ;  not  only 
of  wheat,  barley,  gat^,  flour,  and 
all  sor-ts  of  pulse  and  grain,  but  of 
butcher*!,-  meat,  butter,  and  every 
article  of  food,  so  that  it  wjis  in^ 


possible  for  a  labouring  man  with 
all  his  exertions  to  earn  enough  to 
buy  a  sufficiency  of  bread  to  support 
his  family,  or  even  to  render  him 
capable  of  going  on  with  his  work 
from  day  to  day.  This  evil  had 
been  rapidly  increasing  for  many 
months  together ;  and  if  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  committees 
of  the  two  houses  and  adopted  by 
the  legislature  had  proved  inef^ 
cient,  it  was  high  time  that  their 
lordships  should  apply  some  remedy 
which  might  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  was  with  this  view  he 
had  called  for  their  attendance,  as 
he  meant  to  move  a  proposition 
which  would,  he  thougnt,  operate 
materially,  though  perhaps  not  en-  - 
tirely,  towards  the  relief  not  only  of 
the  distressed  poor,  but  lighten  the 
pressure  so  severely  felt  by  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  from  the  same 
cause.  Was  the  scarcity  real  or 
artificial  ?  This  was  a  question 
too  important  to  remain  undeter- 
mined ;  and  he  could  not  but  sup- 
pose the  committees  had  been  un- 
der a  material  mistake  in  asserting 
that  it  was  real.  It  had  led  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Grant- 
ing the  calculation  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  to  be  accurate  (for 
vvnich  he  could  not  vouch),  the 
Quantity  of  wheat  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  eight  million  quarters 
annually :  the  fair  deduction  was, 
that  sixty-four  millions  of  bushels, 
or  sixty-four  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling were  expended  in  the  article  of 
wheat  alone,  supposing  each  bushel 
to  sell  for  twenty  shillings.  Esti- 
mating the  price  at  ten  shillings 
per  bushoJ,  the  sum  expended 
would  be  thirty- two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  making  the  half 
of  what  had  been  unfairly  raised . 
on  the  public,  if  the  scarcity  be 
artificial  and  not  real.  Whether 
eight  millions  was  the  amouni  of. 
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tlte  qusmtte/  c!6iMiittmd  ov  Acff  ntw  ^/etrntsi ;  Mt  inr  shtmliTiKi^  <9Ki9&m 
very  imm^t^ml,  b^^(»  the  flr^iw  to' risk  any  c}u6ktk«r  r^j^MNfinf  liitf 
nieht  rethQi«<*d   ittiimpeadi«>,  as  oii'^pnjp^iPtyontk&verdiGlorsueil' 
applicable  to  any  <sftJ«fey  qudttijfti  »jttry.    Mcrt^tfs  iseacfy  to  frraduc^ 
Either  tlw^  prfee  of  pi^^KiWftv  wien«*etf  «t  th^  btfjr  <sf  chtf  Ji($uto, 
must  be  neducfed,  Of  that  (5f  kbWkttt  My  ^%  nuiAcftsmwe,  ttfd  he  ^'^t^ 
be  raised.  He'  WlQs  ready  t<$  ^^t^m  bieimied  mepe  risifpedtalbfe  tbe«»ii«« 
at  the  bar  of  the  hduse*;  th;Eit  t^  iifdepettdetit  men')^  tb]yr<fv«»c^A<« 
indubious  man  cifuld ^tip^dklf  him-  tpary  opimo'M. 
self  and  fe*ily  by  tfie  uttnost  de-  •  The  couni^y  bttiiks  (if^hirh  Kad 
WW?  oif  exertidn  J  ^<t  aUcJ  tliat  the  b^rt  tfie  sufcjiejcsi  df  a  pi^o^diAg 
deplijrablig  c«nJitibtt  oF  the  various  debate)  were,  ttf  his|»sbhallaio^- 
cirisaes  of  *tJciay  demanded-  ^eo-  ledger  .iiwiHiro«itaJ  hi<*i*Wirtgfli^ 
tiial  peMef.     Hirf  l6|«dship  gsri«itf  if  farmers  to  withhdldthfetf  #drn>  Whd 
aa  his  opinion;   thM  the  scar<*ity  by  dieii*  nflSans  obtained  creidKt  adf 
^as  ina^  grea<f  ihea^ii^' artSlicial ;  Imitmi,  and  tW  batflr^<t'  acquire* 
far,  thwiijg^i  the  cWps^ were  pairrtally  a^  (je^tsurt  itieatt*  df  drcttfaC^h'r  theh» 
dfefectivfe>  yet,   from  thiS  g^neiial  nttle».    He?  bad  often  thitWif^f  fh^ 
produce  of  the  last  hieftrvest,  and  in  joint  character  of  art  attorney  and 
coniseqiiende  of  the  imn\et1<;e'  quaii*  »  banker  conferred  too  murh  pow*>* 
titles    imported,  Hie^re  wa<i  more  cm  any  individual  in  a  small  towa  ; 
corn  in*  Great  K-itairt*  at5.  the  pre-  it  wa^an  UncontiVHiIed  power,  and 
sent  moment  than' had  b\:H*n  in' it  ought  fd  be chddced,    TWpr^dUt« 
fbr  the  last  seven  yearir;     The  sea-  o^  lartd  fit  for  wheat  shoUtd  ll< 
pWtsand'river^ofthe^kingdbm were-  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre;    the 
foH  6f  ships  laden  with  cafgo^  of  cieai*  prbfif  to  the  tenskiH  woafd  bv 
wheat,  ffour,  barley,  and, oats ;  attd  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  or  sufficient 
the  Thames,  in  particular,  had  all  to  enable*  him  by  one  cW>p  to  pUr* 
thfe  granaries  of  it*?  brfnksfUIl  of  com  cbasO'  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
of  one  descriptiort  or  other.    Much  he  rented^      It  was  surely  unbe- 
of  it  had  been  damaged  and  spoilt  com'ing  the  dignity  of  a  British 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  parliainenl  tddepertd,  on  a  object 
kept   for   months  without    being  of  this  immense  magl^ifude,  on  fli\rf 
bYoaghttO  market,  in  order  to'ra^^  theory  of  any  speculative  writer. 
and  keep  up  the  price.     The  corn  Adam  Smith  could  not  feiVly  be 
ships  in  the  river  were  nbwso'nu-  (Juofed'  as  an  advocate  in  a  case 
rterous   and  crowded,  that  there  whidi   he  had-  never  witnessed; 
wjft;  not  space  enough  to- ateom-  though  he  had  expres^wdaiiopinidW 
m'odate  them,  and'  many  were  ob-  '*  that  no  society  could  /ong  txiH- 
IJged  to  sail  out  to  make  room  for  wheire  thfe  labourer  with  a  wife  and 
omers  coming  in.     A  deficiency  four  children  could  not  by  his  la- 
could  not  be  a'^certained;   when  bour  maitifain  his  family/*  At  pre- 
neither  \ki^  quantity  produced  nor  sent  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
the  number  of  consumers  had  ^cen  life  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  at 
calculated.  It  was  to  be  recoHectcd  labourer  from     Obtiaining  a    suf- 
that  quantity  did  not  regulate  price,  ficiency    of  bread  alone    ft>r  htti 
nor  ever  would,  as  long  as  the  ne*  family  by  (he  utmost  exertions  of 
cessaries  of  life  were  withheld  by  his  industry  ;  and  not  one  sivpcrtce 
interested  monopoliser^.  would  be  left  for  terA^    clothing, 
.  The.  wiines^«f  examined  by  (he  fuel,  and  all  the  afcftictes  ipdispen- 
cototnittce'  were  chiefly  interested  sably  necessary  tO'  reikter  llife  sup- 
portable* 
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ii#si^  that  a  sitftgle^  \¥^oird  on  so  de* 
Itertcf  »  subject  drop<p€id  in  thtf 
kdiOtemigl^f  ptfs^ico' inflnHe  mis" 
d»i«f  whitbui  dijors^y  bot  nevcr- 
tlte)e«<rhe  lAu^t  ferrim<(  Ch^in,  that^ 
ittom  aSdi^y  iMd  tfxperteneed  since 
Ae  BAljeei  bad  b«<A  fit!tt  agitatetl 
mpaiii^UMftf^  iti/vlEis  ffiuch  to  bef 
^shetf  som^  xiMIAScoatd  be  ibnnd! 
out  lo  compel  the  growers  of  corn,- 
M  ih€  c&tn  ddttlersv  to  b¥k)g  (heir 
c^  t<y  rnatJk^t ;  iA*  which  ease  fh«» 

tA.  0»&ibrnA^occfla(ionhe  f^' 
iwdewte  of  af tenb^  #hicR  aict  witiv 
((t^feba#AD«^^«  M^atit the  word 
tMiM^.  K  ^'*s>  however,  a  nica-' 
afre  he  had  dvify  considwed,  and? 
#w  cdnvhiced-  of  t!w»  policy  of 
*te{>ting  it  Generally  understood*, 
H  might  be  damgerous;  iind  there 
#a«  iUygbnefaJi5irf<»  ^itHdiit'ait  e*- 
(^ejMiM  Cotnf  bekig  an  jrrtitile  6t 
1^  firiff  ]iee«^sity  was  of  fRis'  dd- 
«ftii«i«ta','  ft'spftcfiiVg'  ft)te  apj^fiea- 
fSobofaiJia^^rMkin';  wftlth'mPght/ 
wifKo«t  n^  of  riiiiSeftt^f,  be  re- 
sOiWd  to  all  a  feittedV  in  the  pre- 
sent }nsti{ik;e  of  ^eii^ral  distress, 
M  nidi*  pfrticUlai'Kr  as  t'h^i'e  \k  ar 
»o  design  to  diniini^n  the  feir  gtfm 
<if  the  farmer  iw  rewsfrd  of  his  in- 
dustry, hh  skiff;  and  hrs  attetttioft 
as  an  agriculturist.  On  th^  cohtra- 
Tf,  if  tne  mait'iihum  of  wheat  were 
ffJted  at  teti  si i Mings jpfer  Ba#hd,  the 
grower  of  eoriV  wooW  reirpf  a-  Of  ofil: 
•f  cent,  per  cent.  It  was-  not,  nov/- 
^er,  hfS'  intention  to  br?hg  forward 
amotion  founded  on  the  itfea,  but 
dne da  pteRifra^ary  natore,  vi^hith 
^mjld  leA*  to  the  Asc^rtaintnent  of 
^  quaiitify  of  c&fn  in  tfre  kin;^- 
*Hh,  which  it"  i/Ctis  necessary  to 
^e,  pfev*Du<  to  any  «tong  mea- 
^t  on  the  subject.  His  lordship 
<J<*ncluded  wkh  moving,  *'  that  dr- 
*«ctioh8  be  given  to  every  mayor, 
fciM;  ju4ti«e  df  pcatee,  aAd  dthet 


iflagistrate!^,  ftn^atise  a  re'funl  (fd  be 
ihade,  on  oath^  of  all  Che  wheat, 
bUrley,  oats,  and  p\il^,  in  posset-' 
iioA  of  afly  iWrmer,  factory  aAd  corn 
fterchanf,  eitfi^r  in  granaries  or  on' 
bcfard  ships,  barges,  of  boat?,  with- 
MV  their  rosjiective  districts;  and 
rfso  a'  fefum  made,  on  oath/of  srtf 
filat  h»d  be^  sbld  ^ii^ce*  die  itflih 
of  i^firil,  with  thr?  jSnVe  chafged' 
fof  the  Mfaie.'* 

The  e*r!  of  lifofton  ^d  if  #A^ im- 
ftJacfitibFe.  BWiivhifA^^f  2^j*<ticd 
df  peitee,  he,  fef  orte,  bt^t^ged  rt^  to 
be  terKided,  a«  leaslf ;  lis  he  Ihiew^ 
not  fcy  \^h*t  pO\ver  *  a«:Ti<!>r?t5'  h<* 
coeld  coiftpe!  the  paftifers  to  make 
a  fetfti^ri,  of  even  to  take  aiA  6&th' 
ttpoit  tfie  subject.'  Nothing  shbrf 
of  an  act  of  parKatiieVit  (in  hi^»  opi- 
riton'J  c(kild  enabre  magistrates  to 
enforce  it; 

TTtt^'dbke-of  Mofttt-oVe  bb^verf, 
Aat- tfte*  thro^tn^  out  loo^  h\r)H 
ew  tfiO^  Righ-  prfee  df  prot1>iidn^ 
ewiv fenced  to  ai^fitt  t!ic  |5or>r  nov^ 
imsrin^  under  the*  Jif^vefest  dis- 
tress, and*  to  irritate  tSeit  mindf 
agaiftsf  those  who  could  notriedrest 
it.  The  feet  was,  that  th  e  ^caTc  ity 
Afose  from  the  VhiMtiori  of  Provi- 
dence t  fiWd*  aff  dewi'iptions  of  peo- 
pfe  Bering  impressed  with  if,  wer€ 
coiWeWt  to  bo^  wrthr  patient  sub'- 
mission  to  an*  e^f  SnfRctcd  by  the 
Ahttighty :  but  if  thfe/  ^{-m-e  taUght 
by  thtf^e  desultory  dehafes  hi  par- 
Ita7nt«^t  thrff  It  arose  froifi  mono- 
poliser<»,  they  woiiM,  drfjhtfppHy  for' 
fhem'sel^'ef»,  comBItie  to  destroy  the 
pedce  Afid  property  of  those  who 
dealt  hr  corn  ind  pro^'tsioirs',  artdf 
a^gr'avate  their  own  snfferin^s. 
Much  hitd  been  said  of  ^he  carrgoes 
in  the  Thames,  &c, ;  bat,  if  due 
ihqurry  wsTs  made,  it  would  foori 
be  fomirf that  the  bailing  of?5h  I p^  out 
wiis  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
crpcraf  fort  of  the  commerce  of  the 

kiAgdam. 

At 
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..  At  present,  if  one  county  had  a 
redundancy  of  corn,  and  the  next 
county  had  not  enough  for  its  con- 
sumption, the  productive  county 
did  not  supply  the  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  one,  but  shipped  it,s 
surplus  off  V^T  the  port  of  London, 
as  the*  market  where  the  owners 
were  most  likely  to  get  the  best 
price.  This  was  now  the  case  all 
over  the  kingdom,  from  Bristol, 
LiYerpool,  Hull^  &c.,  sothalitwas 
not  to  oe  supposed  that  ail  the  ships 
in  the  Thames  were  intended  for 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  only, 
but  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  corn  was  wanting,  and  ac«^ 
counted  for  the  river  being  perpe- 
tuaUy  filled  with  careoes  loaded 
with  grain  of  various  kmds. 

The. duke  gave  lord  Warwick 
full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tention. ;  He  was  persuaded  that  a 
better  man  did  not  exist,  and  that 
his  lordship  thought  to  do  good  in 
the  present  instance ;  but,  as  he 
was  of  another  opinion,  he  could 
not  but  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  dl/flon  (earl  Darnijey)  said, 
tliat  if  wheat  was  at  ten  shillings 
the  bushel,  as  his  lordship  had 
affirmed,  his  labourers  could  not 
afford  to  support  themselves,  unless 
their  wages  were  raised  from  eight 
to  ten  shillings  a  week. 

Lord  Hobart  reprobated  this 
sort  of  propositions,  especially 
when  a  committee  was  diligently 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the 
high  prices  of  provisions,  and  find- 
ing out  the  most  effectual  remedies. 
He  had  heard  also  of  the  corn  in 
the  river,  and  its  being  so  long 
kept  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  A  person  had  told  him 
a  story  of  a  large  ship  then  in  the 
river,  freighted  with  wheat,  which 
tlie  owner  would  not  sell,  to  en- 
hance the  price ;'  and  this  person 
desired  his   lordship  not  to  give 


credit  to  thematter  till  be  had  him* 
self  examined  it>  and  conversed 
with  a  respectable  merchant  ^vhom 
this  person  rec6mmehded.  Hia 
lordship  declared  that  he  did  send 
for  this  merchant,  who  assured  him 
there  Avas  not  the  least  foundation 
for  the  story,  and  no  such  unfair 
practices,  to  his  knowledge  or  be- 
fief,  had  ever  taken  place  on  the 


nvcr* 


The  duke  of  Bedford,  without 
meaning,  he  said,  to  enter  into  va- 
'  rious  calculations,  was  convinced 
that,  however  productive  from  situ* 
ation,  superiority  of  soil,  or  cultiva- 
tion, some  portions  of  th6  king- 
dom mi^ht  be,  the  average  produce 
of  the  whole  per  acre  was  nearer  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  bushels 
than  to  tliirty-six.  '  The  obvious 
impracticability  of  the  motion  en- 
sured its  being  negatived;  but  the 
question  turned  on  two  points: 
Was  there  a  real  scarcity,  «and 
not  etiough  grown  to  feed  the  po-. 
pulation  of  the  kingdom?  And 
what  were  the  best  means  of  alle- 
viating the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Of  the  former  there  could 
oe  nodoubt.   As  to  the  second,  his 

§rac(j  would  make  no  remark  till 
le  committee  had  finished  thetr 
labours,  and  laid  their  report  before 
the  house. 

The  motion  was  negatived ;  and 
on  the  14th  of  May  tlie  duke  of 
Athol  brought  up  tlie  report  of  the 
committee,  which  contained  only 
^a  recommendation  to  cultivate 
waste  lands. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  session  m>  re  con- 
nected with  these  debates  in  the  or^ 
deroftime  than  with  respect  to-the 
subject.  As,  however,  it  certainly 
has  effected  some  changb  in  the 
theoretical,  though  not  much  in  tlie 
practical  part  ot  the  constitution, 
and  went  to  despoil  perhaps  the 

most 
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ikoct  moral  and  certainly  the  most  no  Very  remote  period  the  clergy 
learned  body  of  men  of  the  repre-  composed  a  formidable  power  in 
lentaiive    n-anchise,    it    requires  this    country  :     their     influence 
that,  the  fact  should  not  be  entirely  was  connected  with  the  crown : 
overlooked.     We  account  it  the  they  claimed  a  kind  of  monopoly 
only  bad  and  arbitrary  act  passed  of  learning,  and  had  an  interest 
in  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  (which  they  had  authority  to  pre- 
and  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  serve)  in  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
blot  upon  his  public  character.  people  in  ignorance.     They  also 
A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  had  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing 
the  representation  of  the  borough  themselves.    There  was  a  decided 
of  Old  Sarum,  Mr.  John  Home  line  of  distinction  drawn  between 
Tooke,  a  gentleman  of  most  splen-  the  votes  of  sujjply  granted  in  par- 
did  talents,  of  various  and  profound  liament,   and  the  subsidies  voted 
knowledge,  and  well  known  iti  the  by  the  clergy  in  convocation.    This 
p<ditical  world,  was  appointed  its  privilege  was  first  confined  to  the 
representative  by  the  proprietor  of  superior,  but  afterwards  it  extended 
the  borough,  lord  Camelford,  who  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  priest- 
is  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Pitt.      Mr.  hood,  who  were  summoned  to  par- 
Tooke  had  no  sooner  taken   the  liament.    When  the  grants  made 
oaths  at  the  fable,  than  lord  Tern-  by  the  lords  and  commons  received 
pie  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  the  royal  assent,  they  passed  into 
for  his  expulsion.     The  matter  was  a  law;  whereas  the  grants  of  the 
however  deferred ,by  various  causes,  clergy  were  distinctly  obliged  to 
till  the  6lh  of  May;   and  during  receive  the  assent  both  of  commons 
that  time  a  committee  had  been  and  lords  before  they  could  receive 
appointed  to   inspect  precedents,  that  of  the  king.     The  custom  was 
and  report  on  the  case.     On  that  for  the  bishop  to  give  orders  to  the 
day,  therefore,  earl  Temple  moved  clergy  to  send  their   representa- 
that  the  house  should  take  into  con-  tives ;  but,  though  thus  called,  the 
sideration  the  evidence  respecting  privileges  of  the  proctors  of  the 
the  eligibility  of  persons  m  holy  clergy  were   very   different  from 
orders  to  sit  in  the  house  of  com-  those  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
mons.    It  was  a  subject,  he  said,  commons.  The  former  sent  proxies 
which  required  more  than  ordinary  in  their  places  when  they  them- 
perseverance  and  labour,  and  the  selves  could  not  attend ;  thus  lay- 
committee  had  bestowed  much  up-  ing  down  the  fact,  that  they  repre- 
on  it.    His  lordship  entered  with  sented  a  distinct  body,  ana  not  the 
considerable  ability  into  a  minute  commons  of  the  land.     In  confir- 
and  historical  deduction  of  facts  mation  of  this,   they  were  styled 
relative  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  representatives    of   the    spiritual 
and  their  claims  to  a  seat  in  par-  commons.   At  last  the  clergy,  per- 
liament     He  dwelt  upon  that  part  cciving  that  the  only  object  of  the 
of  the  English  history  when  par-  king  was  to  obtain  their  subsidies, 
iiaments  were  called^  solely  at  the  found  this  privilege  a  burden ;  and 
will  of  the  monarch ;   and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  they  made 
though  the  members  were  chosen  every  endeavour  toged  rid  of  it. 
b^  the  people,  it  belonged  to  the  When  the  power  of  summoning 
king  to  appoint  only  such  as  woidd  the   convocation    was    vested    in 
answer  his  special  purposes.    At  H<^nry  the  Vlllth,  their  parliamcm- 
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imj  Merest  r«f«!V#d  a  ^wmptete 
Uow ;  find  from  the  hour  Ihait  they 
renounced  the  pope's  jurkdk^tion, 
and  recognised  the  king's  supre- 
m^y,  might  be  dated  their  extroc- 
tum  as  a  iegriiative  body  of  the 
rea^m*  Prom  that  period  their 
rights  remained  dormant/  though 
continuing  to  eKi$t,  In  .^e  reign 
o(  Charr6»  the  First  m  act  passed 
prohibiting  them  to  exercise  Any 
temporal  porvrer  wl^tcvier  J  and*  in 
tiie jear  (66$theit  rightto  sit  in  p^- 
liament  was  giiren  up,  and  i A  lieu 
o^  it  they  wereallow^  to  TOte  for 
the  meiftbers. 

In  no  one  insta«y;ehad  they  ever 

clmm«d  a  rl||;ht  of  sktil^g  as  rcpre- 

sefitatives  of  the  commons.     They 

were  in  that  house  only  as  proctors 

0f  then*  own  community*    In  the 

time  of  Eiizaheth  they  presented  a 

petitk)n  on  thisr  subject,  d^crfbing 

tiiemselves  &&  the  fittest  persOA«;  (a 

maintain  the  queen's  preroga'ifve. 

It  was  rej<icted.    A  sim  iHt  piMition 

was  reiDCwed  hy  the"  tl^fg'f  in  thi6 

rdgn  of  Jaroesil.,  anddgamthfo^vn 

otit.    Thus  it  was  evident  that  they 

had  .twice  Sfiltcited  dls  a  flvour 

.wHaf  he  supposed  he  ^mrtd  \^f 

this  night  had  exJKted  sis  k  rig^Vt. 

24   was    »   priviilege    wlii^    had 

never  hdm  exercr^erf  or  e\^}rfwd 

aa.  sutth ;    £(nd  the  antialls  cf  <ii^ 

English  Historr  jWo^^i  i*.     "  But 

itn:  clergy  }n^  boW  a  right,   be- 

QfttUs^   the    GOA'V'ocation    Wats    i^ 

more,"    This  was  Aot  a  fytt :  thei 

cbn^^Ocation  sliH  met,  fhough  their 

rtewers  were    dormant  j    and  in 

lorming  a  decision  on  the  sublet, 

•the  housc'wa'S  to  regard  the  duly  \i 

owed  to  posterity,  a^weHasto  their- 

constitudnts.  The  clergy  now  knew 

\tkaA  beJonged  to  them,  smd  that 

(he  people  were  more  indebted  fo 

ihem  for  the  purity  of  their  morals 

and  their  g^od  e^aMples  thstn  to  aM 

tJie  istrigfies  of  a  former  tui-buie»t 


(Irieftho^d.    Th^  cdutotry  af  liN"^ 
was  as  coropkttely  represented  iks 
ch'Cttmstanees  would  admit ;  but,  rf 
the  eligibility  of  the  cleiirgy  wa» 
allowed,  ft«  hou:se  would  hav^  half 
its  numbefr  filM:  with  clergymen. 
It  woufd  give  the  right  of  ttdoub^ 
taxatioD— of  fhems^ves  in  cen^o« 
cation„  and  also  of  taxing  members 
in  parl4ame«it.     This,  if  cotk'eded 
to  them,  might  b^  dangerous  16-  f be 
constitutioiv  in  ohuFCh  stnd  shtie^ 
for,  if  once  they  had  a  right  to  voit 
in  the  house  of  commons,   it/ey 
would  be  tempted  t6  descPrt  their 
pulfvits  in  order  to  wimder  in  ik6 
croolted  paths  of  poliitcs,  and  to 
degrade  their  clerical  characters 
into  tliat  of  agents  Of  pr^dtce  and 
&ietion.     fiutithflid  been  said  that 
thi$    argument    equally   miNfatcd 
agaiost  their  fiirmg  up  any  tempo>< 
nt  oi^e,  such  as  jafstice  ^  peacer. 
No :  the  ctf<es  were  wkkly  drlTe* 
rent.    To  whoint  c6(ddlhe  paitf 
disputes  in  a  parri»6  b«  Netfer  re- 
ferred than  to  th05«  who  had  evi^rf 
inducement  to  tn^vUmn  its  peace  * 
Or/  by  whom  could  justice  be  morer 
impartially   sdrmnistered  thalA  bf 
men  who,  from  habk^  and  ihcl4>»^ 
tr(m.  Were  peciilim^ly  qualified  for 
itsr  adihinistration  ? '  II  had   beer^ 
afBipmed,  tliat  th^T€v\  genltemafrrrt^ 
que.<tion  #ws  no  longer,  however, 
itthoiy  orders.     Here  thii^  e^l  d^w 
fied  any  fcaw,  civil  of  ecclesiastic,' 
tfify  ailthority,  anci^)it  or  modern^ 
to  proip^e  that  the  clergy  possessed 
thie  right  of  divesting  themselves 
xjohintarily  of  theit  office.    Ifide«rd' 
it  hsid  l^een  declared  by  the  esth 
canon  to  be  rmpossibJe  j  and  this, 
with  the  other  cari^^ns,  stin  fe^ound 
the  priesthood.     An  akbdreaCiOB,  if 
it  was  |)0«sibte,  irtt»otved  the  seiiw 
tence  of  dX^mmunicMion ;  and  an 
cstconvmunteated  laymai^  was  not- 
c^pat^  of  pOS'^esAin'g  a  seat  in  par- 
litfrnentr    it  v»Hs  a  matter  of  doubt 

whether 
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^BtWtbcMiifitual-coiirttcouMdir    T*?^-  subj^^^  Tya§  ;xi]por.tai>t,  wi4 
Vfi.a  rumTof  orders  by  ^M/  s^^ur    had  been  discus^cd^vvii.h  mhyui-  «ui4 
^«ep  of  ki  own,  jwch  less  cpuld    ibill^y.     Will)  xc^pcct  to  tlie  ho9. 
^^n  effect  it  hy  hU  own  vuJuDr    ^cjitlc^^n  having  ^^.^•"  »"  P^'^,^^ 
^y  act     The  4ivestiturxj  was  cwir    ordt^i.s  at  the  time  ot  hi.^  .eJegtipn,    ^ 
^^y   ^to  law,    as   wdl  ^s   to  th^    ^lul  theidbre  incapable  oi^  a  s.e.ij    ■ 
^'Ipmnewrai^eineiits  entered ioto  at    in  parliament,  he  ivU  s^nic  dilti- 
^  tMneof  ordination;    and  iij    culty  in  allowii.^r,   p<4  irow   lli^ 
potisequeace  of  which  he  had  ^nr    j^fWipk  of  the  pr,upos;tion  (»^mcJ^ 
J^y^  certain' privileges  and  wa«i^  >yastheeligLbdiiyofineqlergy),bM<: 
^n  to  them  yet ;  for,  if  any  patron    the  parUcuUr  fornuof  4-  Irt  ajiciejit 
f'^s^nted  him  now  with  a  bene-    times  the  legislative  body  of  ^iif 
r^  thouffh  he  aung  cffiiis  |ro.wn,    country    sat    together,  and  wcr^ 
*^  H'ouWbe  under  no  necessity  oi'    coinpos^d  of  magfiates,  pr.pcerev 
?^^  ordination  in  order  to  accept    clerici.  and  optimates :  the  cfcr- 
JL  JN[«  wouW  then  say,  ^hajt  no    gy   formed   an   integral   part   pf 
Sf*^  wasWitled  to  tht^  pecuUaf    JtUe  parliament ;  bui  ^teryyar ds  the 
iL^^^esoftwo  distinct  situations:    piagiiates  separate^  Jrora  tlie  op- 
Itv^  W^ent  thep  piust.  b^  cpnsiderr    limat^es,  and  then  the  clergy  iropj 
tli   aad  dbould  he  treatet^  a3  pxm    both,  gonstUutin^  a  b^/se  of  .cqn- 
coUected  With  religion.     Let  the    voqation.     There  was  no  oc<;asioft 
tcv.  gentleman  recollect  the  oath    Ip  state  that  the  clergy  oeye/  s^ji  ifi 
Ti-hichhe  sWore  at  his  ordiija^ion,    parli<^ipent  as  indu^idual  oiembeff 
19  give  up  ^fts  life  |p  Gfocl  and  -the    qf  the  lealai^  hut  as  representativef 
service oifthc ministry:  I^tJnm.caU    ofth.eb-Qr4er,bccauspitYV4^mi.nyter 
h  mind  the  words  of  the  bishop    ]y  detailed  »»  the  report  of  the  ^on>. 
wl^ep  he  imposed  hands  wpon  him  ;    wittep  then  betore  the  house. 
l^Dd  let  liim  pause  before  .Jie  agai^        An  important  change  topk  plaop 
Ventured  to  say  that  be  hoped  by    with  r^ard  to  them  m  the-y^ar 
i^  quarantine  of  many  years  to  have     1 66.4 ;  for  they  cejiscd  then  to  U^F 
fot  rid  of  the    infection  of   the    themselves,   and  the  house  taxed 
jriesthood.    His  lordship  proceed-    them  as  well  j^s  the  laity.  ^  It  shouhj 
«(1  to  coatend  that  the  rev.  gentle-    be  recollected  that  even  in  former 
man  could  not  take  his  seat  in  tliat    periods  they  were  only  exempteif 
iouaeas  a  clergy inan,  and  that  as  a    f'rpm  taxes  in  spiritual  matters,  nof 
layman  h^could  not  be ;  and  pon-     in  secular  concerns;    and  during 
elided  with  moving,  that  a  new    this  privilege  their  rules.and  orders 
writ  be  issued  out  for  the  borough     were  not  valid  till  they  had  received 
ofdySarum,  inthefoomofth^rev.    .the  ^auction   of  parliament.     The 
Mn  Horiie  Tpoke,  whO;,  be|ng  .^t    point  came  to  this  ;  whether,  whea- 
ts time  of  his.  election  •  in  holy     M»e  ground    of  cxclu^iop   of  the 
orders,  was  incapacitated  for  hts    ch^rjgy  had  been  i;;ken  ajWajr,  ^he 
lituation.  f^Ncjusion  itself  ceased  >vith  it  ?    tt- 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequQT  was  a  favourite  moilern  doctrine, 
wished  that  earl  Templa  had  .soli-  Uiat,  when  the  reason  .for  enacting 
cited  the  attention  of  the  house  on  a  law  w^s  at  oi;  end,  the  l^>v  wa^ 
{he  abstract  question  of  the  eUg|-  annulled.  JBut  to  j;his  maxim  lie  did 
bility  of  the  clergy;  and  tlu;n,  if  die  not  sub^^cribe ;  and  he  was  cl^iarly  of 
bouse  bad  decideii  -negatively,  the  qpin'ion,  tli^t,  if  the  clergy  wef  e  eli- 
couxse  to  be  puMued  was  plaifi.    ^ble  tosoftUiiahat  h9use,atmjglit 

*    •  siilly 
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sully  their  purity,  and  impair  the 
independence  of  the  parliament. 
This  he  did  not  utter  with  any  im-^ 
plied  irreverence  for  the  clergy^ 
but  with  views  purely  political :  a 
great  part  of  their  benefices  arose 
from  the  immediate  gifl  of  the 
crown,  and  a  great  part  from  the 
nobility,  and  therefore  were  fit 
objects  of  the  jealousy  of  that  house. 
One  third  of  their  li\nngs  were 
disposable  at  the  will  of  the  crown, 
ana  this  itself  was  an  objection  of 
great  weight ;  and  it  had  ever  been 
the  policy  of  the  commons  to  op- 
pose a  principle  of  the  kind,  as  it 
tended  to  introduce  the  influence 
of  the  crown  by  the  diminution 
of  its  independence.  It  had  not 
appeared  from  any  votes,  or  any 
deoates,  since  the  year  1664,  tliat 
a  person  in  holy  orders  had  ever 
been  declared  capable  of  sit- 
ting in  thai  house  :  the  books  con- 
tained no  such  precedent :  no  one 
ever  appeared  in  that  dress,  or 
with  those  appendages :  tliere  was 
no  instance  in  which  the  electors 
had  given  their  franchises  to  a  cler- 

fyman  proved  to  be  such;  they 
ad  been  returned,  and  sat  in  other 
characters.  But  the  difficulty  was 
here :— the  house  had  divcstea  itself 
of  all  discussion  in  trying  the  merits 
of  a  contested  election  of  any  mem- 
ber of  parliament;  the  argumentum 
ab  inconcenienti  had  been  pushed 
too  far,  and  it  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  do  away  the  good  sense 
by  which  we  were  governed  ;  but 
there  were  points  on  which  the  in- 
convenience was  an  answer  to  a 
proposition,  although  it  was  liable 
to  no  other  objection.  Suppose 
the  house  were  to  agree  to  the 
present  motion,  what  would  be 
the  effect  ?  Was  there  any  thing 
binding  on  those  who  had  elected 
the  honourable  gentleman  not  to 
return  him  again  ?   Could  they  be 


precluded  by  any  vote  from  return* 
mg  him  ?  And  then  a  petition  must 
again  be  presented, .  wljich  must 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  This 
committee,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  not  differ  from  the  resolution 
of  the  house.  Yet,  without  any 
contumacy,  it  might  differ  from  the 
form  of  the  present  question,  and 
this  would  create  much  embarrass- 
ment in  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment. To  6b\*iate  this,  a  bill  might 
be  brought  forward  on  the  ineligi- 
bility oAhe  clergy,  and  he  verily 
believed  th^re  was  no  measure  on 
which  there  would  be  more  agree- 
ment in  opinion.  Tliinking  this 
case  of  magnitude,  if  the  present 
proposition  was  not  negatived,  as 
he  did  not  doubt  it  would  be,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  introduce  such 
a  bill .  He  now  moved  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Tookc  rose.  The  greatest 
struggles  of  his  life,  he  said,  had 
been  directed  to  objects  which  were 
as  open  to  other  men  as  air  and  wa- 
ter. The  first  was  when  at  the  uni- 
versity he  applied  for  the  degree  ol 
master  of  arts,  a  tiling  never  re- 
fused or  disputed  in  any  case  but 
his  own,  and  then  disputed  by  lord 
Montford.  The  second  was  at 
the  law,  to  "which  profession  he  di- 
rected his  attention,  and  entered 
into  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756,  to 
which  he  now  belonged.  He  kept 
his  commons  regularly ;  but  when 
he  expected  to  be  called  to  the 
bar  with  others,  he  was  passed 
over.  The  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  did  not  tell  him  that  pre- 
cedents were  against  him,  or  that 
their  rejection  was  sanctioned  by 
law.  No ;  their  plea  was,  that  he 
had  been  in  holy  orders,  and  he 
was  the  only  individual  rejected 
upon  this  ground.  His  treatment 
in  the  present  instance  was  still 
more  injurious :  he  had  been  treated 

by 
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by, the  noble  lord  that  evening  as    propriety    of    admitting    persons 
it  he  had  been  standing  his  triaifor    holding  certain  places  was  more 
a  felony.  On  a  former  night  he  had    obvious,  acts  of  parliament   had  " 
been  called  to  stand  up  and  show    becMi  passed  to  declare  their  ineli- 
himself:  he  never  had  oeen  guilty    gibility,  as  of  commissioners  of  ex- 
at  any  part  of  his  life  of  any  thing    cisc  and  customs^  commissioners  of 
which  could  make  him  fear  to  show    the'  victualling-office,    pensioners, 
himself  either  to  that  gentleman-  contractors,  &c.     Now  if  persona 
or  to  the  world.    Another  time  he    having  been  or  being  in  holy  orders 
was  ordered  to  attend  that  da^  in    were  equally  improper,  why  had 
hi?  place.   Why  was  this  motion  ?    not  a  bill  against  them  ever  been  . 
VVhat  wxs  the  crime  for  which  he    passed  ?    He  certainly  would  not 
Was  to  answer  ?    Had  he  ofiended    oppose  such  a  law«  though,  if  it 
against  the  rules  and  orders  of  the    were  introduced  only  to  exclude 
house?  No  such  charge  had  ever    him,  he  should  contend  that,  as  an 
beei^  adduced,  and  the  usage  was    ex  post  facto  law,  it  was  unjust  in 
unexampled.    He  perfectly  agreed    the  highest  degree.      So    far  as 
that  the  place  of  a  member  was  a    it  btherwise  anected  himself,  he 
burden  attended  with  great  trou-    should  feel  quite  indifferent ;  for  a 
ble.and  expense.  He  was  not  anxi-    seat    in    that  house  he    did    not 
ousio  retain  it.    He  needed  it  not    consider  as  any  great  object  of  am- 
to  screen  him  from  debts.  He  owed    bition ;  but  it  was  somewhat  cruel 
'wne,  nor  would  he  ever  owe  any.    in  the  noble  lord,  just  when  he  was 
He  was  too  independent  in  his  mind    endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
and  principles  to  subject  himself   to  point  out  in  hisptoiM  and  kamed 
to  the  humiliations   arising  from    discourse  all  the  great  advantages 
wch  a  statje.     It  had  been  fairly    he  was  to  lose  by  this  exclusion, 
rtatcd  by  the  honourable  gentle-    A  bill  declaring  the    ineligibility 
"|a^,  (hat  allowing  the  clergy  to    of  the  clergy  to  hold  benefices  ana 
•it  in  the  house  would  tend  to  in-     seats  of  parliament  might  be  a  very 
crease  the  influence  of  the  crown :    proper  thin^,  if  only  carried  so  far, 
^t  would  the  denial  of  this  right  .  and  it  should  have  his  approbation ; 
prevent  this  influence?   Was  not    but,  till  it  had  passed,  he   would 
the  case  of  sir  Richard  Wrottesley    assert  that  he  had  as  good  a  right 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every     to  his  seat  as  any  member  there, 
^e  present  ?  and  was  it  not  known        Suppose  a  gentleman  conferred 
that,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the    upon  a  second  son  a  living  in  the 
"Ottse,  he  actually  held  livings  of    church  of  eight  hundred  a-year,  no 
Very  considerable  ■  value    in    the    matter  whether  more  or  less.  Sup- 
chwch?  There  had  often  been  dis-    pose,  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
Puted  cases,   and  there  had  also    orother,  this  second  son  succeeded 
^n  resolutions  passed,  declaring    to  a  fortune  of  eight  or  eighty  thou« 
the  ineligibility  of  certain  persons    sand  a-year :  if  tnis  gentleman  was 
^}  classes  of  persons  to  sit  in  par-    afterwards  returned  a  member  of 
"jment,  who  had  aflerwands  been    parliament,  would  he  come  forward 
Emitted io  sit,  without  any  formal    and  move  his  ineligibility  on  the 
rev^ersal  of  those  Resolutions.   Such    ground  of  his  having  been  in  or- 
^^  been  the  case  with  the  attor-    <lers  ?   Would  the  noble  lord  (who 
^^y^general  for  the   time  being,    held  the  late  unreasonable  doctrine 
^^  other  occasions,  when  the  inj*,  -we  had  heard)  have  the  boldness 

to 


to  moue  i^fe  kousf  to  ^lecl^re  th9t  M-ouId  4h«n  j)«irc  JKieQ  no  plj«ft«Qp 

^ch,a  freeholder  as  thi$,  {>osscs.<;ii^  to  h^s eligibility.  JKad  popery  i>ee|i 

fui  fiTuiusi]  income  ,of  ei^ghty  thour  the  religion  «/  the  couiUr^^  9»d 

i^xfd  pounds^  was  shi  unfit  perso]()  he  bad  beep  ^  clergyman  in  that 

to  .represe,i^t  the  commons  of  the  .church,  he  might  have  been  ab- 

xcalm  ?  As ^o  his  own  ca^e,  nothing  solved  iroiii  his  vows  by  the  pope^ 

had   been  proved^   but  that  forty  butin  thisliejifid  no  cesource.  Thr 

jTAir^  ffgo  he  had  an  excelUnt  chor  house  had  that  .qight  heard>  that^ 

Tfwifr,    ,It  wa.s  no  part  of  his  wish  according  tp  4he  canon,  one  whp 

p3^  .overturn  any  e&t^iblished  supefr  voluntariTy  laid  .aside  iiis  cicf ic^l 

fttitions ;  and,  Avithout  eh^eiitaining  character  ws^  subject  to  excora-* 

f^^  5uch  dosign,  he  might  Jb^ive  munication^  iuit  that  this  did  not 

<|trong  and  cogent  reasons  /or  %er  .deprive  him  of  it ;  in  order  Xo  \^ 

signing  his  clerical  character*    Had  so  divested^  he  must  be  guilty  <|f 

he  professed  popery,  the  arguments  #  ^ime.     By  cqii^iitling  adultisry, 

purged  i\gains^  him  would  have-hjid  a  person  in  holy  orders  might  h^ 

jnuch  grater  weighty  for,according  come  eligible  to  a  seat  in  parli%* 

Jlo  t|iat    religion,  ordination  v/^B  .jnent;    but    ^Hcoi(imunk:ation    ip 

^  sacrament.      According  to  the  .consequence  «f  a  volunt^y  resign 

church  of  Jtngl^nd  k  .was  only  iji  nation  of  ofiice  only  ^lelivered  higi 

simple  rite.    In  die  Roin^n  church  over  to  the  devil,  and  left  him  |i 

jpriest^  could  not  m^rry.     In  ours,  clergymfm  still ! 

w«  jecogni^ed  rip  such  supersjy^  In  oppositici  'to  .th^i  canon,  on 

tipus  prejudice.  Xhe  church  of-Eng-  ivhich  so  much  stress  hyd    befefi 

gl^^nd,  then,  in  practice  acknow-  laid,  he  begged  .l^ave  to  read  ^n^ 

ledg'ed    the  propriety  of   reform  ther,  inasiiuich  force^tthepresont 

upon  eiitabjishcd  principles,  and  he  day^  (Mr.Tooke  read  it,}  by  which 

Jumself  might  see  scmetliing  in  the  all  clergymen  who  shviHd  attempit ' 

doctrines  of  our  church  which   in  to  exorcise  or  ^ast  out  devils,  or 

his  opinion  required  it,  and  which  raise  evil  spirits,  yi^ie  subject 'io 

mig}it  induce  him  without  crimi-  the  punishment  of  deposition.  Noir 

nality  to  lay  aside  his  olfice.  if  he  had  ever  given. such  oflence-r- 

In  consequence  of  a  decision  of  for  instance,  if  he  h^d  attempted  tp 

the  house,  on  a  petition  which  he  cast  a  devil  out  of  anjr  4nember 

had  presented  to  it,  he  had  been  put  of  th^t  house— he  would  have  l>«en 

lo  an  expense  wl^ich  was  very  bur-  eligible  to  a  seat  in  it ;  which  now 

densometo  him,;  and  that  petition  he  w^u  not,  because  he  Wi  -vplun- 

:w^s.rejectcd,  not  because  he  was  an  tarily  and  innocently  l^id  psjde  i»9 

ineligible  person,  but  because  it  ofiice  as  ^  clergy ms^n.     It  was  tl^ 

ivas  .declared  frivolous  and  vexa*  .duty  of  members  of  p^riianpieot  to 

tio)4s.;  so  that  he  h^d  jbeen  encour  w^ch'Osxr  the  public  saf4rty,  ami 

r^ed  tp  stand  a  candidate  for  9  Xo  prevent  ^d  x^move  the  ^ngeo 

seat,  election  after  election,  whioh  which  thircatened  it.    But  with  this, 

1^  certainly  should  not  have  done,  \t  is  ^aid,  th^  cjergy  had  no  risbt 

lad  not  the  house  by  its  decision  to  iqterfei:^.    What!  should gcler- 

Jicft  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  eligi-  jgyoan  on  ho^u'd   ft  ship  not  put 

biljty.     He  should  have  been  much  his  hand  to  this  pM^Pt    (o  sayr 

jbetter  o/f  had   he  been  a  papist,  ihe  vessel  ixoja  sipkjng  ^  er  hgndlr 

|i  Jew^  a  he^th^n,  a  Mahometan,  a  bucket  to  exting^sh  ^  ^r^  ?    b 

^m^haptisit,  or  presby  teri«in ;  there  would  not  be  difficult  to  .pcove  thait 
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i  det^jman  might  be  as  useful  as 
another  man  in  civil  or  military 
affairs.  The  case  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Walker  was  well  known,  who 
bravely  defended  Londonderry  du- 
ring its  siege  by  James  II.  King 
WHliafn  was  anxious  to  reward  him 
with  a  bishopric ;  the  bish<^s  inter* 
fered,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  he  had  per- 
formed great  services,  his  hands  had 
been  imbrued  in  blood,  and  he  could 
not  therefore  be  made  a  bishop. 
King  William  then  remunerated 
him  anol:her  way,  and  gave  him  a 
regiment  $  and  the  doctor,  then 
created  colonel  Walker,  ^ivas  aft- 
erwards killed)  fighting  gallantly 
by  his  sid6.  Mr.  Tooke  mention- 
ed a  number  of  cases  proved  (o 
be  inconsistent  v^ith  the  present 
maxims  concerning  ineligibility .-•- 
Kobinson,  bishop  of  Dublin,  was 
lord  privy  sea! ;  lord  Cholmondeley 
held  two  livings  in  the  church  ; 
iht  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  at  one 
time  secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  doctor 
(yBeirne,  bishop  of  Meath,  to  the 
duke  of  Portland;  the  bishop  of 
perry  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords,  a4  earl  of  Bristol ;  Mr.  JBor- 
den  was  a  member  of  that  hou«;e, 
and  yd  held  the  living  of  Ma- 
dras, and  finished  by  being  a  com- 
missioner of  the  victualling  office. 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  late  minister,  himself 
recommended  to  bis  majesty  to 
dignify  a  person  in  holy  orders, 
who  held  two  livings,  with  the 
title  of  lord  Holmes.  Mr.  Tooke 
ended  with  cautioning  the  house  to 
take  care  at  least  tliat  they  arlcd 
legally,  and  to  make  tlie  law  before 
they  enforced  it. 

Mr.  Simeon  contended  that  the 
clergy  never  did,  at  any  pf'riod  of 
our  hintorv,  mingle  with  the  parlia* 
ment  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  best  way 
|o  ijet  rid  of  the  attack  which  lord 
lemplc  had  made  on  a  member  of 
-    ISOl. 


that  house,  was  to  proceed  to  the 
or<ler  of  the  day>  as  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  proposed; 
he  wished  to  observe,  that  he  dif*« 
fered  from  the  amendment  alluded 
to,  and  could  easily  prove  from 
the  honourable  gentle man^s  own 
ground,  that  he  acted  inconsistent- 
ly. If  Mr.  Tooke  was  not  eligible 
to  sit  in  that  house,  why  was  he 
not  eligible  to  sit  in  the  convoca- 
tion ?  First,  because  no  such  thing 
as  a  convocation  now  existed >  and 
if  it  had,  he  could  not  have  sat 
there;  yet  this  was  the  only  pre- 
tended ground  from  the  report  of 
the  committee,  that  a  clergyman 
could  not  sit  in  parliament,  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  clergy  petitioned 
Elizabeth  for  permission,  which 
proved  it  was  not  a  matterofngA^.- 
out  it  should  be  observed,  that  they 
did  not  petition  for  their  seats  in 
right  of  election,  for  this  had  never 
bctcn  disputed ;  but  that  they  might 
become  members  of  the  house,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  without  any  eleo^ 
tion  at  all.  What  law  was  there 
now  to  prevent  it }  And  it  was 
worthy  notice,  that  in  all  the  pre- 
cedents by  which  persons  had  been 
excluded  on  the  pretence  of  the 
convocation,  not  a  word  had  been 
said  of  holy  order s^  except  in  the 
case  of  Craddock*  A  positive  act 
of  parliament  had  indeed  been 
passed,  prohibiting  bishops  as  welt 
as  clergymen  from  a  seat  in  the 
house,  and  it  was  upon  this  act 
that  Craddock  was  declared  ineli- 
gible :  but  this  act  was  afterwards 
repealed :  the  present  attempt  there- 
fore to  exclude  a  member  Was  the 
most  unjust  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
since  the  only  point  on  which  it 
could  be  maintained  was  the  single 
instance  of  a  man  excluded  by  a 
statute  now  repealed  !  Without  go- 
ing into  the  canon  law  upon  tlio 
subject  he  would  speak  on  the  un^ 
reasonableness  of  the  case:    that 
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late  tnust  be  unjust  which  did  not 
allow  a  nritn  to  exercise  tlie  func- 
tiofts  of  a  clergyman,  and  at  the 
Same  time  declared  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  k  layman. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  excluding 
clergymen  from  the  house  of  com- 
tnons,  whilst  they  were  permitted  * 
to  sit  in  the  house  €»f  Jords,  he 
wished  to  know  what  difference 
there was  between  them,  except- 
ing that  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
right  of  hearing  and  deciding  on 
appeals,  and  with  the  former  ori- 
ginated all  bills  for  raising  money. 
■  This  was  the  only  difference  be- 
iween  these  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  if  the  tendency  was 
Jnischicvous  in  one  instance,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  was 
jiot  in  the  other.  That  the  atten- 
dance of  clergymen  was  requisite 
Jn  their  respective  parishes,  was 
an  argument  as  applicable  to  those 
in  the  upper  house,  as  to  any  who 
might  sit  in  the  commons.  There 
Vrere  some  p6ers  of  parliament  who 
were  clergymen,,  and  some  cler- 
gymen who  had  been  created  peers, 
and  he  never  heard  any  censure 
Cast  upon  the  ministers  for  such 
creations.  With  regard  to  a  pro- 
hibitory bill,  its  operation  would  be 
very  narrow,  unless  rt  was  intend- 
ed to  take  effect  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law,,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a 
glaring  injustice :  upon  the  whole, 
he  did  not  see  a  particle  of  reason 
or  law  to  support  the  present  pro- 
ceeding :  although  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
move  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
hoped  this  question  would  never  be 
revived  again. 

Sir  William  Scott  said  it  was 
necessary  to  look  at  the  canon 
law,  before  it  could  be  decided. 
There  was  no  position!  clearer  than 
that/bythis,  any  man  who  had  de- 
voted himself  to  thcminislry  was 


incapable  df  voluntary  dfvestitare* 
The  next  point  was,  whether  the 
clergy  had  a  right  to  a  seat  in  par- 
liament ;  but  as  no  clergyman  could 
acquire  any  right  whtdh  he  d^d  not 
})ossess  by  the  ancient  canons,  and 
these  did  not  allow  il,  the  mattec 
was  settled.  A  clerk  could  not 
sit  as  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mons, because  he  was  a  member  of 
another  branch  ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  him  from  being  a 
member  in  the  upper  house^  if  the 
king  chose  to  enuoble  him. 

Mr.  Grey  here  observed  that,  if 
priests'  oraers  disqualified  the  or- 
dained for  this  situation,  the  objec- 
tion equally  applied  to  both  houses  ; 
and  it  could  notbe  inval  idated  by  the 
king's  prerogative.  Fcom  the  house 
of  lords  the  bishops  ought  to  be  ex- 
cbded,  if  it  defiled  the  purity  of 
the  priesthood  to  interfere  in  tem- 
poral legislation.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  an  unlikely  mode  of  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  that  character, 
to  force  a  man  to  continue  the 
profession  after  his  opinions  had 
changed,  and  compel  him  (o  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  priesthood 
with  hypocrisy,  giving  that  insin- 
cere person  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
pagating doctrines  he  believed  false^ 
because  he  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances resign  his  office. 

He  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  pleaded  the  eligibility  of 
clergymen;  the  act  , of  1641  ex- 
cluded ecclesiastics  from 'a  seat,, 
and  the  preamble  to  it  stated  the 
inconvcniency  arising  from  their 
admission,  which  furnished  indis- 
putable proof  that  they  had  sat  in 
the  house.  It  never  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  king  could  hot 
make  a  clergyman  a  peer ;  and  this 
certainly  was  giving  the  monarch, 
more  power  than  the  house  of  com- 
mons, if  they  could  not  also  admit 
a  clergyman  into  their  assembly. 
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'Thfe  allomey-general  said  too 
teuclr  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
lictof  164-1,  which  was  madeagainst 
the  bishops,  though  all  clergy  were 
included  Dy  name :  instead  of' asser- 
tions, he  wished  any  one  to  lay 
their  finger  oh  that  page  of  the 
constitution  which  warranted,  or 
to  point  out  one  solitary  instance 
in  the  great  law  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  journals  of  parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  of  any  ecclesiastic  sitting 
in  that  house. 

The  solicitor-genera!  expressed 
himself  to  be  unsurprised  at  the 
paucity  of  the  precedents  adduced 
to  prove  the  ineligibility  of  th^ 
character  in  question;  the  case 
having  so  seldom  been  brought 
to  trial,  because  there  appeared  to 
oe  the  fullest  conviction  upon  it. 
It  was  obvious  that  a  woman 
^as  ineligible ;  yet,  if  the  question 
should  be  disputed,  it  would  not 
oe  easy  to  produce  a  recorded 
^document  of  parliament  to  forbid 
*t :  their  sex  would  not  be  a  good 
ground  against  it;  for,  by  law, 
Women  were  eligible  to  act  in 
many  situations  which  in  practice 
they  never  assumed.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  woman  could  not  as 
Well  discharge  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  serve  as  a  parish  officer. 
Having  no  doubt  of  the  ineligibi- 
lity of  a  priest  sitting  in  the  house, 
»t  might  be  asked  why  he  should 
Vote  tor  the  motion  of  his  honour- 
able friend,  and  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  noble  lord  which  assert- 
ed his  principle  ?  He  answered, 
"ecause  there  was  a  precedent  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Rushworlh  ;  and, 
"  that  case  was  contrasted  with 
the  proposed  decision,  future  com- 
mittees, on  similar  subjects,  would 
be  liable  to  embarrassment:  he 
Would  therefore  postpone  the  dis- 
^ssioiv,  in  order  that  the  bill 
ft'ijht  be  introduced;   and,  by  sa- 


tisfactorily fixing  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, mark  but  a  c^ear  and  distinct 
line  on  all  such  occasions ;  and 
also  evince>  that  this'  proceeding 
was  not  dictated  by  any  party 
spleen  (as  had  been  insiimatedj, 
but  the  re<;ult  of  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  clergy  to  their  proper  line  ot 
duty. 

Lord  Temple  said  he  stood  in 
thlj  singular  predicament  of  being 
opposed  by  those.who  supported  the 
principle  of  his  motion,  and  tlios^ 
who  did  not.  If  the  measure  of 
the  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
was  adopted,  it  'would  admit  the 
eligibility  of  the  rev.  Mr.  J,  Home 
Tooke. 

The  chaticellor  of  the  exchequer 
found  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
irregularity  in  movihg  the  order  of 
the  day';  that  order  being  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  lord  on  which 
they  had  been  debating :  he  begge4 
leave  therefore  to  substitute  in  its 
stead  tbe  motion  for  a  previous 
question.  For  the  motion  94— 
Against  it  53.     Majority  il. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  declaring  the 
clergy  ineligible  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  but  no  debate  of  any 
importance  took  place  till  the  se« 
cohd  reading  in  tlie  house  of  lords, 
on  15th  June,  when  lord  Thurlow 
rose ;  and,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  cited  various  le- 
gal authorities  decidedly  against 
the  bill ;  he  acknowledged  the  i;n- 
portancc  of  the  subject,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  steps  up* 
on .  it,  but  that  (his  should  not  be 
done  by  a  bill.  He  expressed  as- 
tonishment that  the  house  of  corn- 
mom,  who  inaisputably  were^  and 
ought  to  be,  sole  judges  on  the 
quc^sHon,  should  on  this  occasion, 
voluntarily  forego  the  exercise  of 
functions  peculiarly  their  ^wn,  and 
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call  upon  another  branch  of  the  le- 
gislattire  to  decide  upon  their  tights 
and  privileges,  when  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple estabhshed,  that  either  house 
respectively  should  have  the  entire 
decision  of  the  competency  of  its 
members.  It  was  strange  tor  the 
commons  to  have  associated  with 
any  person  who  had  presumed  to 
intruae  himself  amongst  them, 
though  he  was  then  said  not  to  he 
duly  qualifred,  and  on  such  a  cir* 
cumstance  to  forbear  having  re« 
course  to  their  own  tribunal  (the 
committee  of  election).  Here  His 
lordship  observed,  that,  if  it  were 
the  law  that  the  character  of  a  cler- 

fyman  was  indelible,  it  was  a  little 
s^rd,  because  a  persoit  had  been  in 
Orders  thirty  years  ago,  and  from 

'consciendous  motives  had  given  up 
hi«  gown  and  resigned  his  bene- 
fices, that  he  should  be  told  he 
could  belong  to  no  profession.    Se- 

.vera I  persons  .who  had  been  or- 
dained in  the  protectant  church  in 
their  early  days,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  lucrative  benefices,  had 
quitted  their  profession,  though 
men  of  piety  and  morals ;  not 
^er<i  they  censured  for  it.  In  what 
part  of  the  history,  or  on  what 
principleof  the  constitution,  was  it 
to  be  found  that  holy  orders  pre- 
vented an  individual  from  exor- 
cising the  elective  franchise?  He 
adverted  to  the  disabilities  which 
the  clerical  character  involved, 
as  meriting  the  indulgent  conside- 
ration of  &e  legisflature.  The  re- 
port on  the  table  afforded  very  im- 
perfect information.  If  the  bill 
went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  clergy,  it  might  strike 
at  the  learned  bench  opposite; 
though  he  knew  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  seats  was 
derix'ed  fiom  the  constitutional  or 
legjil  contemplation  of  their  sees  as 
baronies,  to  'Ahioh  an  'ol>jection 
Was  never  yet  made,  nor  to  their 


formerly  sitting  in  the  upper  hons^ 
of  convocation,  in   whicn   assem** 
blies  the  subordinate  orders  of  the 
clergy  sat  in  virtue  of  an  equally 
legsu  right  with  that  of  the  bi shops « 
Upon  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  he 
confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  com* 
prehend  what  it  meant,  as  well  as 
its  object,  which  was  partly  decia* 
ratory,  and  partly  enacting;   it  de- 
clared one  way,  and  enacted  an- 
otiier:    he  could  not  discern  one 
spark  of  common  sense  in  the  mea- 
sure, and  their  lordships  ought  to 
pause  before  they  disfranchised  a 
particular  body  of*  men.   He  would 
even  (had  he  an  opportunity)  ad- 
dress the  other  houHe  with  a  re- 
ference to  that   spirit    of  liberty 
which  had  sometimes  induced  it  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise.     It 
was  alleged  to  be  expedient ;     but 
he  knew  not  what  consituted  the 
expediency:    the  enacting  clauses 
were    oppressive   to  the   inferior 
orders   oi^  the  clergy,   whose  in- 
terests, as  identifiea  with  religion, 
should  be  particularly  considered, 
at  a  period  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  for  religion,  and 
abundance  of  other  good  'things. 
He  added  a  variety  of  judicious 
observations;    and  concluded  with 
expressing  the  great  value  of  the 
franchise  of  choosing,  and  of  being 
chosen,  a  representative  in   par- 
liament, and  voting  against  this  bill, 
as  a  bill  of  disfranchisement. 

The  lord  chancellor,  after  expres- 
sing great  deference  for  the  opi- 
nions of  his  learned  friend,  said, 
that  he  differed  from  him  essen- 
tially in  the  present  case :  it  was  a 
known  propo<;ition  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  that  a  clergy- 
man was  ineligible.  The  canon% 
which  had  by  statute  been  recog- 
nised as  a  part  of  ilii-;  law,  agreed 
universally  on  the  point  in  c|Ues- 
tion  :  ana,  in  confirmation  of  this 
assertion,  his  lordship  quoted  va* 
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nous  canonists,  theological  writers, 
and  historians,  who  all  laid  it  down 
AS  an  indisputable  point,   that  a 
person  having  taken  holy  orders, 
wa?,  because  he  had  taken  them,  in- 
capable of  being  elected  into  the 
ho'  ?e  of   commons.      Respectiiig 
the  deprivation  of  franchise,  such 
an  idea  was  absurd,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  away  from  an  in- 
dividual    that    whicii    he     never 
possessed  ;   and  he  strenuously  io- 
sisted,  that  it  would  neither  serve 
the  interests  of  religion  nor  of  the 
state   to    change   the   present  sy- 
stem. With  regard  to  the  bill  being 
both  declaratory  and  enacting,  the 
same  language  was  to  be  found  in 
various  acts  of  parliament ;   it  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  draw  up  an  act 
in  language  quite  unexceptionable : 
but  he  had  one  rule  which  he  had 
adopted  from  his  noble  friend,  and 
«o  rar  as  it  applied  ii  was  an  un- 
string rule,  and  this  was,  to  use 
those  phrases  which  the  legislature 
had   uniformly    used    before,  and 
this  was  the  inode  used  in  the  bill 
Jjefore   the    house.      Though    on 
several  occasions  he  might  have 
Viked  to  have  expressed  the  clauses 
in  words  of  his  own,  he  had  al- 
ways judged  it  best  to  copy  the  old 
phrases  of   former  sK^ts,    because 
Aey   contained    the   language  to 
vrhich  parliament  was  accustomed. 
I^e  declaratory  part  of  the  bilj 
^yas  as  necessary  as  any ;   such  a 
Kne  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by 
^e  frairiers  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
^hlch,  if  ever  there  was  a  purely 
declaratory  law,  it  was  that  bill; 
^nd  after  asserting  the  indisputa? 
*^7  ^^gal  rights  o(  the  subject, .  it 
IJ^s  on  to  enact  that  they  are  sol 
"e  thought  the  house  of  commons 
feted  fairlv  and  candidly  in  bfingr 
H  in  a  till  (such  as  it  was);  but 
J^  had  often  lamented  that  they 
P^^  ever  delegated  their  functions 
f?specU^g  the  trial  of  election  pe- 


titions   even   to   a  committee    of 
their  own  members.     He  hadno 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  their 
decisions  were  sometimes  errone* 
ous,  and  several  of  them  had  been 
complained  of,    though  they  had 
since  decided  election  cases  on  the 
vt-ry  same  grounds  and  principles. 
The  material    consideration    now 
was,  whether  clergymen  were,  or 
were  not,  capable  of  being  elected 
to  the  house  of*  commons.     With- 
out hesitation  he  pronounced  his 
negative,      adducing      authorities 
from  the  Council  qf  Trait,  to  esta- 
blish the  absolute  indelibility  of  the 
clerical  character,  which  could  not 
be  abrogated  by  the  will  of  the 
individuid  himself.     In  tlie  chris* 
tian   church,   before  tlie  reforma- 
tion, lioly  orders  as  well  as  matri- 
mony was  held  a  sacrament ;   and 
though   in    the    reformed    church 
they  were  not  considered  as  such, 
yet,   from  the  sanctity  of  the  re- 
spective institutions,  as  well  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  clerical  func- 
tion was  indelible,  and  the  mar- 
riage state  indissoluble.     Marriage 
(though  not  a  siacrament  any  more 
than  holy  orders)  vvas  something 
more  than  a  civil  contract ;   it  had 
a  religious  nature  in  it,  and  was  an 
institution  of  God  himself:  the  in- 
delibility of  a  person  ordained,  and 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
contract,   stood  precisely   on   the 
same  grounds,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  pf  that  bouse  co^icerning 
divorces.      Jt  was  with  grief  lie 
must  observe,   that  it  was  a  bad 
symptom  of  the  times,   to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  of  men  be- 
ing at  liberty  ^o  renounce  the  cle* 
rical  office;    The  contrary  doctrine 
might, press  hajrd  gn  individuals: 
this  should  be  a  copsideration  with 
them  before  they  entered  tliat  holy 
state.     But  the  grbat  question  was, 
whether  the  interest  ©f  the  public, 
upon  the  ivhole,  was  likely  to  be 

K  3  promoted 
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promoted    by   a    constraint  uoon  Admitting  the  indcHbility  of  the 

men  who  had  devoted  themselves  clerical  character,  it  ought  to  bo 

t6  the  service  of  God,  obliging  them  proved  in  what  manner  it  fncapa« 

to  continue  in  that   state,   or  by  citated   them  from  exercising  the 

leaving  them  at  full  liberty,  when-  functions  of  members  of  the  house 

ever  their   erroneous  or  perhaps  of  commons  before  they  were  cxi 

unprincipled     notions      prompted  eluded.    Surely  the  same  argument 

tlxero,  to  resign  it.     The  same  ob-  held  against  tHe  seats  (Sf  bishops  ip 

jections,  in  his  opinion,  would  as  the  upper  house.      But  he  could 

forcibly  anply  to  the  law  of  mar-  ea^^ily    account    for    the    reasons 

riage  :     their    respective    inclina-  which  operated  with  sovereigns  ia 

tions,  virtuous  or  vicious,   might  rejecting  the  clergy  from  the  com-, 

rencjer  it  a  state  of  unhappiness,  if  mens,  &c.  :  nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to 

dissimilar:  still  it  was  ilic  law  of  find   put  the  inducement  with  the 

the  land,  and  as  much  so  with  re-  clergy  to  obtain  admission  there  ; 

^rd  to  the  clerical  character.  His  the  fojn>er  exerting  authority  over 

idrdship,  towards  the  conclusion  of  them  by  taxation,  and  the  latter 

his  speech,  professed  himself  fa-  endeavouring  to  avoid  ^t  by  ceas^ 

vourable  to  political  equality  as  far  ing   to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 

as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  body.     His  lordship  declared  him-, 

of  order  ^nd  the  welfare  of  society ;  self  conscientiously  attached  to  the 

apd  he   hoped  the  house  would,  established  church  ;    and   that  he 

cither  in  its  legislative  or  judicial  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  firm- 

caj>acity,  be  governed  by  that  ge-  est  prop-;  of  the  constitution.     Ou 

neral   principle,    and    particularly  this  ground  he  opposed  the  present 

with  relation  to  the  bill  then  before  bill.     Why  did  their  lord^^hips  wisl^ 

them ;    for  which  he  solemnly  de-  to    see    bishops    in    their   house  ? 

clarcdhc  would  not  be  the  advo-  Were  the)  not  de^inms  of  availing 

cate,  but  that  it  asserted  the  law  themselves  of,  and  reaping  the  bc- 

of  England,  and  tended  not  to  dis-  nefit  from,  the  morality,  learning, 

franchise  any  man.  and  influence  of  thcNC  learned  pre-r 

£arl  Moira  rose  next.     He  was  lates?  But  if  the  argument  assigned 

much  surprised,  he  said,  to  observe  in  the  act  of  164-1  was  sufficient  to. 

that  the  noble  lord,  who  had  but  exclude  the  clergy  from  the  com'* 

tJie  other  day  strongly  expressed  mens,  viz.,  that  it  was  improper 

his  dislike  to  all  bills  founded  upon  for  them  to  interfere  in  temporal 

doubts,  so  soon  had  left  his  own  matters,    it    was    equally    cogent 

rule,  aod  supported  a  bill  avow-  when    applied    to    bishops:      but 

edly  so  founded.     Indeed,   while  where  then  would  be  the  security 

thisground  of  legislation  prevailed,  for  the  church,  of  the  establish- 

he  himself,   and   those   noblcmcii  ment?   The  act,  if  adopted,  ought 

who  acted  with  him,  were  some-  to  be  taken  up  prospectively  ;   and 

what  indebted  to  the  forbearance  ft  would  answer  every  good  pur» 

of  ministers  fbr  not  doubting  the  pose,  if  it  was  so  provided,  that 

titles  under  which  tliey  held  their  no  person  holding  a  benefice  should 

estates.     A  mere  doubt  of  the  ex-  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  com- 

hting  law  of  the  land  was  po  suffi-  mons,  and  that  no  person  returned 

cient  reason  for  a  legislative  enact-  to  that  house  should  be  capable  of 

inent,  which  certainyr  must  deprive  holding  or  pf  accepting  anv  bene- 

a  Is^rge  and  respectable  body  i^i  fice.     As  the  act  was  now  brought 

the   community   of  their  right5.  forward,  it  was  a  disiranchisemtnt 
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«)f  the  worst  kind,  by  ao  ex  post 
/acto  law  depriving  a  most  worthy 
body  of  some  of  their  dearest  pri- 
vileges. As  tiie  house  of  convo- 
cation had  ceased  since  the  year 
1663  to  exercise  its  functions,  and 
clergvmen  were  aUo^'^d  to  vote  at 
elections,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  allowed  the 
option,  if  elected,  to  sit  as  repre- 
sentatives, provided  £hcy  gave  up 
all  tiie  promts  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal situations.  It  was  asked,  whe- 
ther any  instance  could  be  pro- 
duced of  a  clergyman  dressed  in  his 
canonicals  xlemanding  his  seat? 
But,  allowing  this,  nothing  more 
could  be  interred  than  that  the 
clergy  had  erroneously,  perhaps, 
conceived  themselves  ineligible ; 
but  such  a  mistake  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  handle  for  disannulling 
their  privileges.  The  bill  was  op- 
pressive and  unjust. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  ex- 
pressed as  much  astonishme4it  as 
concern  at  what  he  had  heard  from 
a  noble  and  learned  lord  (Thur low), 
who  had  grounded  his  argument 
on  the  delibiiityofholy  orders;  nor 
did  the  doctrine  of  indelibility  origi- 
nate in  popish  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition i  it  was  a  doctrine  to  be 
traced  to  the  foundation  of  our 
pure  religion,  «anctioned  by  the 
nest  authorities  in  the  earliest 
Jtimes.  fiut^  though  there  was  no 
doubt  upon  this  point,  he  did  not 
draw  the  same  inferences  from  it 
wiiich  ,the  lord  chancellor  had 
done.  The  bishop  enlarged  on 
the  dMties  connected  with  the  sa* 
cred  p^ce  ;  and  insisted  that  there 
was  npthing  in  them  inconsistent 
with  a  4ue  attention  to  the  ousi* 
ness  of  the  world  :  by  no  means 
could  he  subscribe  to  that  purita- 
nical maxim,  that  a  clergyman  ought 
never  to  employ  himself  with  any 
thing  but  the  immediate  duties  of 
his  .callings    |le  sjjicerely  hppf d 


that  the  age  «f  doyait^ed'  piety/ 
and  total  abstraction  from  iht  cc^ 
cupations  of  civil  life«  was  at  an. 
end  for  ever  in  this  coimtry ;   andt 
he  spoke  with  admiration  of  seve-  • 
ral  of  the ,  distinguished,  ornaments 
of  the  church,  who,  to  the  pro- 
foundest    knowledge   of  subjects^ 
immediately  connected  with  Uieir 
prolession,  united  a  taste  for  gene« 
ral  literature,  and  had  made  th« 
highest  advances  in  liberal  philo- 
sophy.    Mosi  of  our  eminent  di- 
vines had  connected  other  branches 
of    science    with    theology,    and 
signalised  their  names  as  mathe- 
maticians, chronologists,  historians, 
&Cv ;  such  wereUsher,  Bearson,  Bar-* 
row.  Wall  is,  &c.  These  great  men   ■ 
wero  eminently  acquainted   with 
the  practical  business  of  tlie world;, 
nor  did  he  think  the  business  of  the 
house   of   cotnmons    unconnecffid' 
witli  the  study  of  divinity  j   for  it 
was  intermixed  with  tho  princir- 
pies  of  political  justice  and  mo^ 
rality;    with   the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations  :   so  far  from  there 
being  any  thing  unbecoming  the  sa^ 
cred  .character,   in  the  office    of 
a  member  of  parliament,  those  stu^ 
dies    which    he   had    mentioned^ 
while  tliey  improved  their  minds^ 
increased  their  virtue,  and  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  utility  to  mankind. 
The   incompatibility  therefore  of 
these    characters    was     no^    thq 
ground  on  which   his  opposition 
was  founded :    hut  he  perceived 
many       serious       inconveniences 
which  would  result  from  the  re* 
cognition  of  their  rights  to  a  seat  itp 
the  house ;   such  as  the  means  b/ 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to 
seek  admittance,  by  opening  houses 
of  entertainment,  displaying  flags, 
arid  truckling  to  every  sectarian 
voter.      Nor  did   ^vs  approve  of 
confining  the  ineligibility  iq  sucb* 
clergymen  as  held  benefices :  fixere' 
>vas  ao  equity  in  «ich.  a  dj^no^ 
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tion,  i^'liilst  to  the  unbeneficed  it 
would  hold  out  objects  of  ambi- 
tion. Having  expatiated  on  this 
topic,  the  reverend  prelate  con- 
chided  by  supporting  tne  bill. 
♦  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke 
shortly  in  the  defence  of  it ;  plcad- 
od  the  immemorial  usage  />f  par- 
liament ;  he  contended  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  clergy  had  been  di- 
stinctly and  invariably  recognised  5 
and  pointed  out  the  inexpediency 
and  the  danger  from  the  probabi- 
lity of  destroying  the  independence 
or  parliament,  and  augmenting  the 
undue  influence  of  the  crown. 

Lord  'Holland  combated  these 
arguments,  and  all  which  had  been 
alleged  thai  night.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  the  indelibility  of  the  cle- 
rical character,  he  professed  his 
unwillingness  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  learned  prelate  ;  but  he  owned 
he  was  much  disappointed  and 
surprised  at  the  conclu-^ion  of  his 
speech :  to  maintain  that  there 
was  no  duty  of  a  minister  incompa- 
tible with  the  office  of  a  legislator, 
and  yet  to  exclude  the  clergy  from 
a  seat  in  the  house,  was  an  incon- 
sistency which  ho  should  not  have 
expected  from  so  able  an  advocate 
of  truth.  Passing  from  this  topic, 
his  lot^dship  directed  his  attention 
to  the  argument  so  much  insisted 
upon,  the  immemorial  usage  of 
parliament.  On  what  principle 
was  it  founded  ?  Was  it  supposed 
to  be  since  ir>r;3,  when  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Craddock  was  de- 
rided ?  If  this  was  mCant  to  be 
affirmed,  he  bogged  leave  to  dis- 
fent,  and  to  declare  in  the  most 
direct  terms,  that  no  such  usa^^e 
had  prevailed  then ;  and  that,  on  a 
fair  examination  of  this  decision, 
the  exclusion  would  appear  found- 
ed on  the  act  of  164 1,  which  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
abridgijig  the  privileges,  not 
jBDcreljr  of  the  inferior  clergy,  but 


oY  the  learned  and  reverend  bench, 
whose  title  to  a  seat  in  the  house 
was  recognised  in  the  fullest  terms, 
and  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution.     After   this   act   wa«: 
rescinded,  however,  the  reason  of 
the  former  exclusion  ceased,  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  the  free  en- 
joyment of  all  constitutional  privi- 
leges.    Since  tliat   period  several 
clergymen  had  sat  iii  the  house  of 
commons,  and  their  right  had  been 
unchallenged.      In     the    ca«ie    of 
Rushworth,    a  committee   of   the 
house,    regularly    appointed,    had 
declared  the  election  regular  and 
valid.     No  distinction  (he  argued) 
could  be  made  betwixt  the  instance* 
alluded  to,  and  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual regularly  inducted  into  holy 
orders,  since  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion in  law  or  practice  between 
the  case  of  a  deacon  and  a  prievt ; 
undor  these  circumstances  his  lord- 
ship denied  the  existence  of  any 
immemorial  usage  for  the   exclu- 
sion of  clergymen  ;   and  believing 
they  had  a  constitutional  claim  to  a 
seat,  he  could  not  consent  to  take 
away  a  ^'reat  and   valuable  fran- 
chise.^ Admitting  that  it  might  be 
a  means  of  increasing  the  influence 
of  the  crown  (of  which  his  majes* 
ty's  ministers  professed  themselves 
to  be  extremely  apprehensive),  the 
amendment  suggested  by  lord  Moir^ 
would  obviate  every  objection  of 
the  kind. 

The  earl  of  Rossl^-n,  in  a  speecl^ 
replete  with  constitutional  detail, 
traced  the  usage  of  parliament  fromi 
a  very  early  period  of  ou^  national 
history  to  tne  present  period.  Hq 
concluded  with  urging  the  inexpe- 
diency of  allowing  seats  to  the 
clergy,  and  stating,  that  their  ineli^ 
gibility  had  ever  formed  a  uniibtni 
part  of  the  common  law. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  opposed  the 
bill,  as  unnecessary  and  unjust. 
Much  ability  and  much  learning 

had 
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Inul  been  diitplaycd  in  the  debate  ; 
but  every  elucidation  of  tlie  subject 
which  he  had  that  night  heard  had 
ieft  no  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
still  continued  to  think  that  there 
Was  no  cause  for  the  exclusion  of 
an  ^able  and  very  respectable  de- 
Kription  of  men.  But  be  that  as 
it  might,  he  thought  that^  on  prin- 
ciples of  candour,  more  tiipe  ought 
to  be  afforded  their  lordships  to 
deliberate  on  the  measure;  he 
tberefore  recommended  the  fur- 
ther con'sideration  of  the  bill  to  be 
postponed  till  the  next  session. 

For  bis  own  part,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  had 
*otf  as  yet,  made  himsejf  master  of 
the  subject ;  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  were  bewildered  in  that 
blaze  of  learning  and  eloquence 
J^iiich  he  had  just  heard.  He 
Jjofced  into  the  bill  itself  for  that 
«l»i«tration  which  he  thought  want- 

li%        *  %  ■  ^ 

^"g  m  the  refinements  of  debate, 
*Da  his  understanding  became  so 
««ich  enfeebled,  that  he  really  was 
*ot  capable  9f  discharging  his  duty 
**  a  British  senator. 

M>rd  Grantley  said  that  the 
^'Jtiment  of  lord  Moira  appear- 
Uti  ''^^^^^y  to  rerpove  all  oojec- 


Lord  Carhon  declared  himself 
convinced  by  the  arguments  heha4 
heard  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  to  which  he  gave  his 
vote. 

Lord  Hobart  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  an  observation  which 
had  been  publicly  made,  he  would 
trespass  a*  few  moments  on  the 
patience  of  the  house.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  this  business  had 
been  taken  up  by  ministers,  be- 
cause a  person  had  been  sent  into 
the  other  house  with  opinions  ini- 
mical to  theirs:  this  he  denied; 
but  he  must  observe,  that  that  per- 
son being  in  possession  of  a  seat 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  ministers 
to  decide  the  question  one  way  or 
other.  Of  other  men  there  might 
remain  a  doubt  whether  they  had 
obtained  ordination,  but  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  in  dispute 
there  was  none.  Every  one  k'new^ 
.  him  to  be  a  clergyman.  Whoever 
read  the  bill  would  do  ministers 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  had 
taken  all  care  to  avoid  any  per- 
sonal insult  to  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law. 


New 
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p,  '^Mances  of  Oppression  urged  against  the  Managers  of  Cold'Batk'- 
jj  r*  Prison,  further  Debate  on  tkat  Subject,  Further  Suspension  of  the 
i/^^fts-Corpus  Act"-^ Strictures  on  that  Measure^-^Debates  on  it  in  the 


j^  -"-  qf  Commons^^in  the  House  of  Lords.  Bill  for  preventing  Seditious 


A  f^BJECT  which  had  been 
^j,  :''^quently  agitated  on  former 
*Oiis,  in  the  house  of  commons. 


Was 


indef     •  *  ^^^^JP'*  renewed  by  the 

Woii^k'^^^    member    who    first 

ftke  Q  1^  *^""^^'' consideration.  On 

9Ui  of  February,  gir  Francis 


Burdett  rosq  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  a  transaction  lately 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  whith 
he  said  he  should  feel  himself  cri- 
minal in  omitting  to  mention.  The 
atrocity  of  the  circumstances  de- 
manded the  immediate  Interference 

of 
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of  ih&  house.  An  instant  and 
efTectual  remedy  could  alone  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  the  country 
■where  so  flagrant  an  act  of  cruelty, 
had  been  committed.  It  had  hap- 
ened  in  Cold-Bath-Fields'  prison  ; 
that  notorious  scene  of  perscc  utiojv 
where  the  most  inhuman  practices 
had  been  too  long  suilered  to 
prevail^  and  where,  while  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  that  prison  were 
supposed  to  be  exercising  their 
duty,  the  same  barbarous  treat- 
ment was  continued  §nd  in- 
creased. 

The  incident  to  which  he  now 
requested  the  attention  of  the 
house  had  happened  on  Sunday 
last,  when  one  of  the  prisoners^ 
Joseph  Hudson,  was  attacked  in, 
one  of  the  yards,  of  the  jail  by  one. 
of  the  governor's  abominable  eniis^ 
saries,  employed  to  seek  pretences 
for  the  infliction. of  tortures,  and 
was  commanded  to  surrender  a 
public  paper  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion. Hudson  refused  :  the  jailor's 
hireling  insisted;  and,  to  compel 
it,  gave  Hudson  a  kick  in  the  belJy ; 
9nd,  attempting  to  use  a  broom- 
stick near  liim,  s^  scuffle  ensued, 
which  soon  ended;  but  at  noon 
the  governor's  son  entered  the 
yard,  ordered  alt  the  prisoners  to 
be  locked  up,  and  Said  hold  of 
Huds^on,  whom  he  and  another 
dragged  about  the  yard  till  the 
man  was  provoked  to  resist,  which 
was  all  tliat  the  jailor's  son  wanted : 
he  took  a  large  bludgeon^  and  so 
unmerci  fully '  beajt  the  poor  m*ui>  as 
to  give  him  contusions  which  pro- 
duced a  burning  fever,  in  which 
state  he  was  now  con^ned  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  bolts,  re- 
fused medical  aid,  and  with  no 
Other  relief  than  cold  water.  He 
conceived  tliis  case  sufliciently 
afl^icting  to  interest  every  member 
in-  the  house«  as  it  mu$t  excite  urI- 


versal  indignation  abroad.  It  was; 
an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  tb^, 
hou.^,  and  it  could  not  be  suspected- 
tjiat  such  a  case  would  be  passed  by. 
without  notice  and  redress.  He-. 
knew  not  the  best  way  to  apply 
lor  relief.  He  thought  it  u&eless. 
to  apply  to  tlie  magistrates. 

He  sliould  make  no  specific  wo: 
tion  ;  but  thought  the  best  step 
might  be  to  move  an  address  t»  his. 
majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  go-. 
vernor  of  that  prison,  and  to  ap-. 
point  another  till  an  inquiry  inta 
the  affair  should  be  made. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
should  leave  the  house  to  act  at 
tliey  should  think  right,  for  th^ 
mamtenance  of  their  cHarader. 

Gn  the  12th  of  February  sir 
William  Elford  rose  t^  state  to  tha 
house  the  result  of  an  inquiry  he 
had  made  into  the  subject  of  Coldr 
Bath-Fields'  prison.  [Here  was 
a  cry  of  order  ;  and  the  speaker 
said  it  would  be  irregular  to.  pro*  ^ 
cecd,  unless  he  chose  to  make  4 
motion.] 

Sir  William  Elford  then  said  that 
he  would  make  a  motion,  as  it  was 
important  ibr  the  public  to  be  un- 
deceived. 

The  speaker  thought  this  impro* 
per ;  and  that  it  were  better  to 
wait,  and  bring  the  subject  forward 
in  some  other  shape. 

Sir  William  Elford  then  com- 
mented on  what  an  honourable 
baronet  (sir  F..H.  Jones)  had  stated 
on  a  fojmer  evening,  relative  to  the 
supposed  cruelty  to  one  Hudson 
confined  in  the  priscjn  of  Cold- 
Bath-Fields.  In  consequence  of 
what  the  honourable  baronet  had 
stated,  he  went  himself  on  the  ne>i:t 
day  to  the  prison,  to  make  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  paiticulars.  He 
had  examined  the  governor,  the 
two  persons  mentioned  as  his  a»i  > 
sistants,  Hudson  himself,  and  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him.    Hud-i 
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^^  admitted  hiiD  to  be  a  kind  Hawkesbury  complained  that  no 
pan ;  therefore  he  particularly  at;  notice  had   been  given,    and   in- 
tended to  his  statement,  which  was,  sisted  upon  a  compliance  with  the 
that  Hudson's   illness    proceeded,  usa^^e  ot"  parliament, 
merely  from  ^  cold,  attended  with  I'he  speaker  addressed  the  house 
wme  fever,  but  by  no  means  from  on  this  topic,  saying,  that  though 
the  wound  in  his  head,  which  he  it  was  usual  to  give  notice,  it  was » 
l^iT  W.    Elford)    examined,    and  not  necessary ;  and  that,  if  the  mo- 
found   to   be    very    slight.— The  tion  were  seconded,  he  must  pro- 
Jcuffle,  which  was  said  to  have  oc-  ceed  to  put  it  from  the  chair. 
curred  on  Sunday  last,  had  happen-  Sir  F.  Burdett  seconded  th^  me- 
ed above  a  fortnight  ago ;     and  tion.      Upon  the  propciety  of  it 
Hudson  had,  for  several  days  aft-  he  agreed  with  the  mover  j/   but 
erwards,  continued  to  eat  his  al-  what  had  been  said  did  not  con- 
lowance  regularly  ;  and,  when  he  tradict  the  case  he  had  laid  befbie, 
complained  of  some  slight  illness,  the  house.     Who  were  his  autho-^ 
the  keeper  proposed  to  bring  him*  ritics?    Could  truth  be  expected. 
the  surgeon,    which    he    refused,  from  them  ?    He  hiyiself  had  &inc» 
saving  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  seen   tiie   prisoner  whom  the  ho* 
hm.    He  found  also  that  the  blow  nourable   baronet  had   examined, 
given  to  Hudson  by  the  governor  who  said,  that  the  parliament  tnwi, 
was  provoked  by  some  cruel  treat-  staid  only  a  few  nvinutes,  and. that 
ment  which  he,  with  others,  had  he  had  not  told  him  near  as  much 
given  to  two  of  his  fellow  prison-  as  he  knew.     Sir    Francis   comb- 
ers;  which    when  the   governor  plained  of  having  been  libelled  for 
perceived,  he  ordered  him  to  be  nis  conduct  in  Uiis  business,  and 
locked  up.      Hudson  resisted  the  declare<i  that  he  would  persevere 
order,  and  thence  the  scuffle  en-  in  what  he  considered  as  his  duty- 
«ued.    From  these  facts  he  drew  The  most  dreadful  .scenes  of  cruerty 
a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  and  oppression  were  acted  in  that 
Mie  honourable  baronet's,  contend-  prison ;    and   he  was  determined 
Jfig  that    Hudson    alone   was    to  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  the 
blame,  and  tjiat  the  governor  exer-  delinquent  to  justice, 
cised  only   a   necessary  severity.  It  was  now  proposed  to  with«i 
He  did  not  suspect  the  honourable  draw  the  motion,  and  sir  Williamr 
Paronct  of  any  wilful  misrepresen-  Elford  consented ;    but  sir  Francis, 
tatioii,  but  only  thought  that  his  Burdett,  -vvho-^e  consent  was  also 
humanity    had    overpowered    his  necessary,  insisted  on  the  motion 
judgment,    and    that  he  had  too.  being  put. 

easily  believed  the  factious  and  in-  Air.  Ryder  moved  the  previous 

tcrested    assertions    of    Hudson,  question. 

wishing  that  the  public  might  be  Air.    Hobhouse     defended     six 

thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  or  Francis  Burdett. 

falsehood  of  what  had  been  stated  Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  had 

concerning  the  prison,  he  moved  so   long  ineffectually  struggled  to 

that  the  governor    of   the   Cold-  bring  governor  Aris's  conduct  be* 

Bath-Fields'  prison  be  called  be-  fore  the  house,  that,  if  the  motjoii 

fOre  the  house.  were  not  irregular,  he  should  bo 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  was  rising  to  happy  in  its  adoption.     His  own 

^cpnd  the   motion,    wh^n   Ior4  motion    concerning    that    goaler 

would 
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would  have  been,  that  the  serjeant 
at  arms  should  take  him  into  cu<:- 
t6dy;  and  that  the  house  should 
res'olve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
investigate  his  conduct. 

Sir  W.  Geary  disapproved  the 
original  motion,  and  resolved  to 
support  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  was  surprised, 
that  though  the  ill  condi^ct  of  this 
gaoler  was  universally  admitted, 
and  many  facts  were  proved 
against  him,  he  had  still  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  his  situation.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  p.onoimce  it  a 
scandal  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  air. respectful  to  the 
public,  that  such  a  manliad  not 
been  dismissed  from  the  office. 

Mr.  Perciva!  said,  that  ^he  mo- 
tion of  the  honourable  cplonel 
was  not  likely  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject of  its  supporters.  He  would 
ask,  whether,  if  governor  Aris 
were  at  the  bar  for  examination, 
they  would  rely  on  any  answer  con- 
cerning his  own  misconduct  ?  Could 
any  man  be  expected  to  criminate 
himself?  He  concluded  by  resolv- 
ing to  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  Hobhouse  denied  the  absor 
lute  necessity  of  giving  previous 
notice  of  any  motion.  He  thought 
that  his  honourable  friend,  sir  F.  B. 
Jones,  had  been  rather  unfairly 
treated. 

The  honourable  member  who 
brought  tor  ward  the  motion  aver- 
red, that  it  was  done  only  to  answer 
a  speech  of  iiis  honourable  friend's 
on  a  former  day ;  and  when  the 
honourable  baronet's  speech  was 
finished,  a  noble  lord  (Hawkes- 
bury)  rose  to  say,  that  the  motion 
was  irregular  without  a  previous 
notice;  and  that  the  gentleman 
who  seconded  it,  influenced  by  the 
noble  lord's  sentiments,  revoked 
the  support  of  the  motion,  which 


now  was  attempted  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  previous  question. 

He  said  there  was  more  of  inge- 
ntiity  than  candour  in  such  con- 
tfivancn. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  defended  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  unfair- 
ness. He  had  opposed  the  motion, 
because  he  thought  that  the  hou^e 
ought  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
op  subjects  of  deep  importance, 
which  was  done  by  bringing  for* 
ward  ipotions  without  the  usual 
notice.  The  precedent  would  be 
improper. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge,  that  he  was  induced 
by  the  noble  lord's  arguments  to 
withdraw  thje  si^ppprt  of  ^is  hp- 
nourablc  friend's  ipotiop  :  jie  ivas 
influenced  by  the  noble  lord's  su- 
perior knovvtedge  of  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  house.  It  was  com- 
plained that  his  friend  had  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  speech  when  no  ques- 
tion was  before  the  house;  but  this 
was  not  urged  when  the  honour^-bie 
baronet  occupied  tlie  house  with 
an  account  devoid  of  any  ipark  of 
authenticity. 

Mr.  Picrrepoint  concluded  the 
conversation  by  execrating  the  con- 
duct of 'governor  Aris.  It  had 
been  saicT  to  be  exceptionable- 
It  was  infamous,  scandalous,  and 
sh(K*kinc:.  The  motion  had  his 
hearty  support. 

The  house  then  divided.-7-Fof 
the  original  motion  2J.-rrAgainst 
it  40.— rMajority  19. 

We"  cannot  but  lament  that  on 
any  occasion  the  suspension  of  the 
act  of  habeas-corpus  should  cvvv 
have  appeared  necessary.  We  la- 
ment that  the  whig  parliament,  after 
the  glorious  revolution,  were  influ- 
enced so  far  by  terror  as  to  make  a 
temporarybreachin  the  constitution, 
and  to  establish  a  precedent,  upoi^ 
which  a  bad  minister  Lii  bad  times 

might 
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Xnight  act  so  ^s  to  effect  its  destruc- 
tion. We  have  indeed  our  doubts 
whether  such  a  measure  can  at  any 
period  he  ncccgsary.  So  correct  is 
tht  administration  of  justice  in  this 
<'>ouDtry,  and  the  magistrates  are 
80  ftilly  invested  witli  powers  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  treason  and 
sedition,  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
always  right  to  respect  what  are 
justly  termed  the  bulwarks  of  the 
coDstitution,  and  to  depend  rather 
on  the  vigilance  of  the  executive 
government  than  legislatively  to 
interfere  when  every  salutary  effect 
may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  course 
otjustice.  * 

Whether  to  the  foUy  or  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  late  administration 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  majority  of 
their  pernicious  measures,  it  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  a  time  to  decide; 
We  are  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  the  former  principle.  For  the 
present  adminihtration^  a  much 
wider  scope  is  open  for  apology. 
They  found  these  acts  in  full  opera- 
tion; and  it  might  seem  too  violent 
a  measure  to  act  in  immediate 
opposition  to  the  system  which  had 
so  long  been  pursued  with  tlie  con- 
currence of  the  house.  As  the 
arguments  On  both  sides  arc,  how- 
ever, before  the  public,  we  shall 
not  further  anticipate  them^  but 
proceed  immediately  to  the  debates 
on  this  important  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  of  April,  Mr. 
Pelham  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  considering  the  report  of  the 
secret'  committee    for     inquiring 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
conduct  of   persons   in    England, 
tending  to  treason  and  sedition. — 
The  order  and  report  being  read, 
Mr.  Pelham  rose  to  state  his  rea- 
sons for  the  motion  he  had  made 
the  day  before.  The  house,  he  said, 
Would  then  perceive  the  necc^>ity 
of  reviving' tiiose  laws  which  had 


been  allowed  to  expire.  .  He  trust- 
ed that  the  house  would  confide  ia 
the  committee's  opinion,  that  they 
would  not  ads'ise  severe  measures 
without    their   absolute   necessity. 
The  country  had  already  owed  it* 
quiet  to  these  measures  ;  and,  if  its 
safety  were  again  endangered,  tiiei 
same  ought  to  be   adopted.     Her. 
then  mentioned  the  report  laid  be- 
fore the  Irish  parliament  in  119$, 
of  the  practices  which  led  to  thH 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  tho 
other   report   brought   before    the 
British  parliament  in  1799.     The 
standing  committee  was  then  held 
at  Hamburg,  which   communicat'* 
ed   with   tht*    disaffected    in  thlt 
country,  and  with  the  enemy  abroad. 
If  the  house  should  see  that  those 
treasonable  persons  were  dejected 
and  confounded  by  such  measures 
as  were  now  proposed ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  those  laws  expired,  tliosc 
persons  arose  to  fresh  exertions  for 
tlie  destruction  of  the.  country,  by 
collecting   the  lower  classes,  and 
binding  them  by  oaths  to  resist  th« 
government ;  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost    for    re-enacting    those    laws 
which  had  fiustrated  their  machi- 
nations.    The  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas-corpus  act  was  always  to  be 
lamented ;  but  it  became  occasion- 
ally a  step  of  prudence  and  neces- 
sary precaution,   and  always  laid 
upon      ministers     additional     re- 
sponsibility.    He  now  moved  that 
leave  be  given  for  a  bill  to  continue  ' 
the  act  lately  expired  for  suspend- 
ing the  habeas-corpus. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  was  sorry  that 
the  house  should  be  called  on  to 
decide  so  hastily  on  so  important  a 
matter.  Stronger  proof  than  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  requir- 
ed before  they  should  assent  at  a 
day's  notice  ti>  an  act  depriving 
the  country  of  the  paliadium  of  the 
constitution.     He    compiuincd    of 
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the  manner  of  forming  the  com- 
mittee.    It  was  said  to  be  by  ballot : 
he  wished  it  similar  to  those  for 
elections,  and  not  composed  merely 
of   members  on  one   side  of  the 
hoiisQ.     The  country  would  then 
confide  more  in  it.    No  names  were 
now  to   b^e  found  but  what  were 
connected  witli  the  former  •mini- 
sters.   He  feared  that  Mr.  Adcling- 
ion  would  be  advised  to  imitate  his 
predecessor;  but  he  reminded  the 
house  that  the  acts  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration were  violent  and  un- 
deserving of  confidence  5   at  least, 
the  house  should  pause  till  all  the 
^vl4ence  admitted  by  the  com- 
mittee were  before  it.'   It  wasj  at 
best,  only  the  opinion  of  twenly-one 
gentlemen :  and,  supposing  matters 
ever  so  bad,    why  arm  mniisters 
^  with  such  power  ?     Might  not  su- 
'  spected  persons  be    apprehended 
wkhout  It  ?     Yes ;  but  then  they 
roust  be  brought  soon  to  trial.     But 
they  wii^h  to  detaict  persons  beyond 
the  legal  period.     This  has  been 
done  lor  two  or  three  years,  and 
llien  the  prisoners  have  been  ad- 
mitted   to   bail,    %vith    no  charge 
against  them.     When  responsibi- 
lity should  be  moved  for,  tlie  house 
would  be  told  that  this  should  be 
granted  when  convenient.     There 
were  persons  now  confined  for  cer- 
tain publications,  &c..     Why  not 
lay  them  before  the  house?  The  evi- 
dence was  detailed  in  the  Irisli  com- 
mittee. Why  not. here?   The  house 
would  then  see  on  what  grounds  they 
acted.     Besides,    many    members 
were  absent,  and  not  aware  of  so 
sudden    a    measure.     As   for    the 
other  bills  proposed,  be  would  only 
say   that  their  real  object  was  to 
intimidate  those  who  wished  their 
constituents  to  coiisider  their  coun- 
try's grievances.     By  these  bills, 
any-  one  magistrate  might  prevent 
meetings  for  that  purpose.     They 


might  coerce,  but  not  coheiliati!?} 
yet  conciliatory  measures^  wentf 
now  absolutely  necessary.  Thtf 
house  was  indebted  to  the  country 
for  its  firmness  and  perseVeranc^f 
under  its  hardships,  and  its  lore 
still  evinced  to  the  king  and  consti-* 
tution.  The  house,  then,  had  no 
right  to  consign  the  people  to  anj 
ihrnister's  mercy.  He  would  con- 
sent to  no  such  measure  withoi^t 
full  proof  of  its  necessity. 

Mr.  Curwen  affirn^ed,  that  he 
would  not  assent  to  tliis  measure 
without  the  clearest  grounds  of  its 
necessity.  The  constitution  ought 
not  to  be  wantonly  violated.  This 
was  the  first  act  of  the  new  admi-* 
nistration,  whose  conduct  would 
show  whether  the  change  was  of 
men  or  measures.  This  act  was 
qu  ite  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  admini- 
stration, however.the  new  ministers 
might  otherwise  swerve  from  their 
predecessors.  If  the  danger  was 
as  great  as  insinuated,  why  suffer 
the  house  to.  adjourn  ?  Had  the 
danger  so  rapidly  increased  in  eight 
days  as  to  make  that  mea^^ure  ne- 
cessary which  was  needless  before 
the  recc^ss?  He  said,  he  never 
witnessed  more  patience  than  what 
now  marked  the  poorer  classes. 
Until  proofs  of  the  country's  danger 
should  appear,  he  would  not  sur- 
render the  best  rights  of  the  people. 
He  therefore  called  upon  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  to  come  forward  and  state 
why  tjie  house  ought  to  agree  to  the 

motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  referred  to  him  so  pointedly* 
that  he  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  rise.  The  honour^* 
able  gentleman  had  asked,  whether 
any  great  danger  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  papers  before  the  secret 
committee  ?  He  certainly  thought 
tlie  danger  was  very  great :  and 

what 
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^Hiit  infereT\ce  was  to  be  drawn 
from  that  circumstance  ?     Ought  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  cimrge  against  him, 
ihathc  did  not  propo^^e  then  to  the 
house  "^o  weignty,  a  measure,  which 
pvt  to  the  executive  power  an 
authority  Avtich  urgent  necessity 
nhws  could  defend  ?  or  that  he  was 
unprepared  (without   inquiry)  for 
a  measure  affirmed  to  be  rattU  to  the 
liberty  of  the*  country,  and  which 
had  wen  often  iitated,  on  the  other 
side  ot  the  house,  as  inimical  to  a  free 
constitution  f  Was  it  not  more  par- 
liamentary and  becoming,  first  to 
mbmit  such  papers  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee, and  afterwards  to  call  the 
house  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject?    Great  dangers    existed 
^wt  only  then,  but  also  daily  cir- 
tunistances    convinced   the    com- 
fflittee  of  the  prudence  and  ncccs- 
aityof  the  present  measure.     Mr. 
Taylor  had  noticed  an  opinion  of 
the^  house  respecting    a  material 
branch  of  the    constitution';  viz. 
choosmg  a  committee  by   ballot. 
Thiswas  certainly  the  best  plan  for  a 
free  choice .     A  com  m  ittee  by  open 
nomination  was  attended  with  in- 
conveniences,   without   the    same 
•<ivantages.     In  open  nominations, 
pwsons  were  unwillingly  objected 
to,  though  some  objections  might 
i>e  proposed  from  public  duty .    But 
here   any    membec.  might   enlist 
what  name  he  pleased,  and  erase  it 
at  his  option.     That  fact  was  well 
J^nown.     Thus,     every    member 
ffiight  strike  out  any  name  he  dis- 
liked, and  insert  any  other  instead, 
without  detection.     This  measure 
^as  condemned  by  the  opposition, 
tiU  they  were  in  administration ; 
andthose  whohad  sometimes  strong- 
ly objected  to  this  mode  adopted  it 
as  expedient  at  others.     He  there- 
fore insisted  on  this,  as  the  best  mode 
«of  choosing  auch  a  committee.    Hn 


freely  acknowledged  his  regret  and 
dx-iappolntment  in  producing  those 
papers  so  near  to  the  conclusion  of 
(he  session.  He  had  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  need  of  them  at  this 
liuie.      He  once  believed  that  so 
little  disaffection    remained,    that 
the  measures  of  former  parliaments 
(which,  being  weiglity,  should  not 
be  brought  bctore  the  house,  until 
examined  by  a  committee)  would 
have  been  now  unnecessary.  But  he 
now  felt  that  necessity,  not  because 
disaffection,  but  the  occasion  of  it, 
had  increased.     That  spirit  of  ma- 
lignity, ruinous  to  all  orderly   sy- 
stems, was  strengthened  by  pubCc 
calamity,  and  therefore  the    disaf- 
fected had  been  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  popular  distresses  (occasion- 
ed by  the  high  price  of  provisions) 
Into  discontent  towards  the  state* 
The  people  were  not  discontented, 
but  deluded,  by  being  taught  that 
their  distresses    arose  from    their 
rulers,  and  that  relief  was  alone  t6 
be  obtained  by  a  violation  of  the 
laws.     Ministers  had  no  distrust  of ' 
the  peoplcVj  loyalty.     Unless  thej 
were  loyal,  a  measure  like  this,  or 
any  other,  would  be  useless,  as  it 
must   be   sustained    by    the    ^ood 
opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
nation,  witiiout  which  the  consti- 
tution itself  were  u'ieless.      But  he 
asserted  that  the  constitution,  and 
such  measures  to  prererve  it,  had 
that  support;  and,  being  resolved  to 
protect  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  the  constitution  against  a  fevr 
men  ready  to  subvert  it,  thfese  mea- 
sures were  necessary.     It  was  said, 
that  the  people  had  borne  their 
difficulties  well.     He  admitted  it, 
and  rejoiced  at  it.     ft  was   riow 
asked,  if  these  measures  were  not 
an  ill  return  for  such  conduct,  and 
whether  conciliatory  wer^  not  pre- 
£srahU  to  coercive  means?     He 
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admitted  that  also.  But  whose  in«* 
terest  would  be  consulted  by  fol- 
lowing their  course  who  inflamed 
their  passions  hy  prejudicing  tliem 
against  government?  Were  the 
rich  to  be  conciliated,  by  telling 
them  that  they  had  preserved  their 
loyalty,  that  they  should  not  be  ag- 

frieved  by  any  acts  of  parliament, 
ut  only  left  to  the  rapine  of  the  most 
desperate  among  the  discontented  i 
Were  the  poor  to  be  conciliated,  by 
telling  them  that  thev  had  borne 
their  difHcultiesand  dfstresscs  most 
patiently,  but  were  now  left  to  the 
plots  ol  those  who  endeavoured  to 
ruintliem  ?  He  said,thatthe  duty  of 
ministers  was,  first,  to  relieve  them 
from  some  of  their  sufferings,  and, 
next, ,  to  advise  and  direct  them 
ivisely  ;  as,  not  to  violate  the  laws, 
but  cniefly  to  preserve  and  always 
support  the  constitution— the  main 
object  of  the  present  measure.  It 
was  said  by  his  honourable  friend, 
that  the  present  bill  came  recom- 
mended from  other  ministers.  On 
that  subject  having  already  spoken, 
he  should  now  be  brief.  He  said, 
that  it  was  by  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  of  his  majesty's  late  mini- 
sters, together  with  parliament, 
aided  by  the  sense  and  virtue  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  any  sub- 
lect  could  be  discussed  in  that 
house.  They  altogether  fVrtiirht  the 
battle  of  the  revolution,  and  obtain- 
ed, united,  a  glorious  victory.  The 
measure  in  question  was  very  con- 
ducive to  that  victory.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it  however  with- 
out anxiety,  having  always  felt  that 
'every  restraint  on  the  public  was 
solely  ju"^tified  by  necessity,  which 
"was  proved  by  the  country  being 
endangered.  IJe  hoped  that  when 
that  necessity  ceased,  parliament 
would  be  more  ready  to  remove 
such  restraints  than  impo>c  tliem: 


for  our  constitution  could  ajapt 
itself  to  all  circumstances^  as  neces-* 
sity  should  require— an  advantage 
peculiar  to  this  empire.  He  per-« 
lectly  knew  how  such  measures 
werfe  met  by  those  against  whom 
they  were  framed,  who  openly  op-» 
posed  the  constitution  when  they 
were  in  abeyance ;  but,  when  under 
consideration,  the  same  men  plead-* 
ed  the  constitution  against  the 
measures :  they  attacked  tlie  con*' 
stitution  so  as  to  render  it  ne« 
cessarv  to  repel  such  attacks ;  and 
then  they  pleaded  the  constitution 
so  attacked  against  the  system  for 
defending  it.  The  honourable  gen* 
tiemen  opposite  were  pleading 
against  a  measure  they  thought 
unconstitutional,  but  which  mini* 
sters  judged  necessary  to  preserve 
the  constitution.  The  other  mea* 
sure  hinted  at  by  his  honourable 
friend  being  not  formally  before 
the  house,  to  disaiss  it  then  would 
be  irregular ;  he  was,  however,  as 
well  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
that  as  of  this :  he  would  enter  upon 
the  subiect  if  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  required  it.  He  con- 
cluded by  agam  repeating  his  full 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
present  measure. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
saw  no  difference  between  the  late 
and  the  present  administration. 
He  had  watched  their  blood-track- 
ed steps  in  Ireland.  He  had  wit- 
nessed their  wicked  edicts,,  all 
tending  to  destroy  the  remnant  of 
the  constitution.  He  knew  not 
what  term  to  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  There  had  already- 
been  a  secret  committee  to  examine 
the  ground  for  martial  law  in  Eng- 
land. A  vote  of  credit  was  now 
asked  by  ministers,  for  destroying 
tlie  people's  liberties,  upon  the  plea 
of  necessity.     This  was.  a  plea  t© 

which 
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>viiich  every  villain-  resorted.     He 
would  not  assent  to  the  oommktee's 
report,  for  committees  had  uttered 
the: most  false  libels.     [A  loud  cry- 
of  "Chair!   chair!"] 

The  speaker  told*  the  honourable 
baronet,  that  such  language  could 
BOt  be  admitted. 

Sir  Francis.  proceeded,«ay  ing>  that 
his  allusion  wa$  to  a  former  parHa- 
ment,  which  had  supposed  that  to 
be  true  that  afterwards  proved 
£i)se.  He  .wished  the  house  to 
•pause,  and  reflect  on  what  coercion 
had  done  In  Ireland.  At  the  end 
«f  the  American  war,  so  little  ten- 
dency to*  revolt  ^ appeared,  that 
^QOOout  of  12000  troops  were  sent 
from  Ireland  to  America.-  The 
probability  of  an-  tn\'*asion  was  as 
strong  then  as  now ;  but'yet  60,000 
volunteers,  seh^Iothed,  and  sdf- 
paid,  rose  against  the  threatened  rn- 
vation.  But  while  She  warded  off  a 
foreign  inva»i<^n,  Ireland  -  present- 
ed the  schedule  of  her  claims, 
founded  4)n  a  participation  ofcaual 
nghts.  But  since  then  she  had 
9ent  ddegates  to  France  to  invite 
an  invasion.  But  what  then  could 
bave  affected  such  a  change  in  the 
Irish  ?  No  less  than  -the  acts  t)f 
^e  Irish  parliament,  supported  by 
the  wicked  policy  of  the  ministers 
Ijerc,  The  late  minister  of  this 
couhtry  had  spoken  of  the  parlia- 
®«^t  in  terms  like  his  own,  when 
'  lie  was  for  carrying  the  union.  *It 
1^  been  said,  that  Uiis  change  was 
^^  consequence  of  the  spirit  bf 
Jacobinism  j  which  term  was  now 
applied  to  all  who  asserted  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  performed 
their  duty  in  the  house,  and  kept 
*!  e?e  on  the  encroachments  of  mi- 
^^ters  and  of  the  crown.  This 
^as  the  Jacobinism  of  our- old  con- 
•  Ktitution,  insufierable  to  ministers, 
*ho  knew  there  was  no  choice  be- 
^een  their  country**  slavery-  and 
1801. 


their  own  |>unishm«Qt.  He  told 
them,'  tluit  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
make  brave  English  soldiers  tor- 
turers ^and  executioners.  They 
should  remeibber  that  such  acts 'as 
he  complained  of  had  ruined  the 
whole  family  of  the  Stuarts,  aW 
'^ere  not  the  less  oppressive,  be- 
cause they  came  from  those  who 
were  bound  to  protect  the  pcoffle. 
The  solicitor  •  general  said,  he 
was  not  surprised  that  thereport of 
tlie  commktee  had  no  effect  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  He 
thought  Jacobinism  an  immertse 
evil  I  threatening  excessive  mischief 
to  the  civilised  world.  The  ho- 
nourable baronet  considered  all  the 
measures- of  government  as  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  constifu- 
'tion;.  This,  however,  he  was  sure 
was*  not  the  language  of  the  people, 
who  considered  them  as  barriers 
against  that  licentiousness^  which 

•  would  at  orrce  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion and  their  liberties.  The  nrgu- 
meAtson  the  btlier  side  the  house 
were  singular.  Concerning  the 
war,  they  entertained  the  house  witli 
long  speeches  to  prove  the- evils  'of 
war,  which  no  man  ever  yet  denied. 
But  they  threw  the  odium  of  it,  not 
on  the  restless  ambition  of  the  ene- 
my, but  on 'the  government  of  this 
country.  The  rapine  and  murders 
committed  in  that  country  they 
Styled  the  exertions  f)f  an  oppressed 
people:  afid  the  nobility,  gentry, 

•  and  yeomanry,  were  considered  jts 
.  classes  of  men  leagued  against  the 

people  ;  and  their  exertions "  fbr 
their  country  were  either  unnoticed 
or  misrepresented.  When  the 
question  concerned  measures  of 
constraint,  still  all  the  odium  was 
cast  •  on  the  devisers.  Whether 
these  gentlemen  were  offended  at 
the  present,  the  last,  or  all  goverli- 
ment,  it  so  happened  that  they 
had  opposed  every  measure  brought 
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forward.  If  the  question  were>  on 
whom  the  odium  of  measures  al- 
ready found  necessary  ought  to  fall  ? 
he  would  answer,  first  on  those  out 
of  the  house  who  had  endeavoured 
to  ruin  the  country;  and^secondly, 
on  those  within  the  house  who  had 
encouraged  and  abetted  these  ef- 
forts by  their  opinions.  Thus, 
when  the  wild  theories  concerning 
the  rights  of  man  were  first  adopted 
out  of  the  house,  the  rights  of  man 
were  a  favourite  theme  in  the 
house ;  and,  when  parliamentary 
reform  covered  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected  out  of  doors,  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  proposed  in 
the  house.  Thus,  the  disaffected 
were  encouraged,  because  they 
conceived  their  vi^ws  and  princi- 
ples to  be  the  same  with  those  of 
fentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the. 
ouse.  He  imputed  no  bad  inten- 
tions to  them ;  but  it  might  be  truly 
said,  **  Catilinac  conjurationem  hon 
credendo,  corroboraverunt,"  These 
circumstances  had  rendered  the 
adopted  measures  necessary.  It 
bad  been  said,  that,  if  so,  govern- 
ment must  believe  the  people  ge- 
nerally disaffected.  Not  so.  They 
were  adopted  to  guard  die  sound- 
ness of  the  great  body  from  the 
disease  of  a  small  part,  and  to  mark 
tlie  exact  difference  between  the 
sound  and  unsound  parts  of  the 
people.  Could  it  be  said  that  the 
people  were  insulted  by  measures 
for  their  protection  ?  The  wicked, 
tirhosc  bad  designs  were  frustrated, 
night  dislike  them ;  but  those 
whose  persons  and  properties  were 
secured  thereby  would  be  grateful 
to  tliose  who  suggested  them. 

What  honest  man  ever  felt  insult- 
ed by  a  lavy  against  housebreaking  ? 
Neither  would  the  loyal  part  of  the 
country  complain  of  being  insult- 
ed by  a  law  against  disloyalty  and 
treason.     As  to  th«  commitiee  not 


having  the  public  corrfidencev  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  it  should 
have  that  of  the  other  side  the  house. 
But  tlie  question  was,  if  the  majo- 
rity would  confide  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  chosen  and  entrusted 
by  themselves  to  make  such  report  ? 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  house 
would  coivfide  in  such  a  committee^ 
and  pass  such  measures  as  were 
proved  necessary  to  prevent  a  great 
explosion.  What  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  tiiat  persons 
accused  of  treason  mi^ht  be  se« 
cured  and  detained  for  a  time 
without  this  measure,  was  true  ; 
but  it  went  further,  enabling  go* 
vernment  to  detain  suspected  per- 
sons, who,  without  it,  must  have 
been  liberated  by  a  magistrate  on 
giving  bail.  He  appesded  to  the 
honourable  gentlenmn,  whether,  if 
his  friends  had  received  information 
of  a  plan  to  assassinate  him,  he 
would  advise  him  to  delay  securing 
tlie  contrivers,  or  wait  for  an  overt 
act  ?  These  circumstances  were 
similar  to  the  foundations  of  the 
committee's  report.  It  was  sufii* 
cient  encouragement  to  the  house 
to  adopt  tlie  measure,  that  its  good 
effects  had  been  already  tried,  and 
the  powers  granted  by  it  always 
exercised  witii  tlie  utmost  modera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  that  he  thoug]it 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  shown  equal  judgment 
and  candour  in  the  motives  assign- 
ed to  the  opposers  of  the  measures 
of  administration.  He  professed 
himself  one  of  those  who  always  had 
censured  the  principles  of  the  war, 
and  the  determined  aversion  from 
negotiation  which  the  late  admini- 
stration had  uniformly  shown.  He 
said,  he  stood  personally  arraigneil 
by  the;  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman for  having  proposed  a  parlia- 
mcntary  reform  at  ai  time  when  tl)is 

wa^ 
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'  Wai -the  pf^fiessed  object  of  the  fore  could  not  easily  Believe  that 

Jacobins  to  cover  their  treasonable  any  alarming  conspiracy  existed 

designs*.    He  owned  he  had  moved  now;  for,  if  there  were  any  evN 

for  a  reform,  bccau<ie  he  thought  it  dence  of  it,  why  was  it  not  statdd  ? 

founded  on  true  wisdom  and  pd-  The  honourable  gentleman  had  ndt 

•licy ;   and  was   still  of  the  same  said,  or  insinuated,  that  there  vins 

•mind  concerning  its  expediency,  any  general  discontent  or  disaffed- 

But  the  honourable  gentlertian  pre-  tion  among  the  people.     Indeed, 

fcf red  that  system  which,  instead  never  were  such  pattentd  and  for- 

of  securing,  abridged  the  liberties  titude,  under  such  difficultiesi  shown 

of  the  country;  and  has  been  co-  by  any  people.     If,  then>  only  a 

ercive,  instead  of  conciliating.    He  few  were  disaffected,  and  the  iria- 

would  now  ask  any  country  gen-  jority  loyal,  was  not  the  law^  as 

tleman,  after  having  sacrificed  so  it  then  stood,  sufficient  to  punish 

•much  oi*  his  property  to  support  the  tho<e  few?    And  where  was  th6 

war,    and  witnessed    the  melan-  danger    which  could  tvarrant  tha 

^oly  state  of  the  country  and  the  depriving  the  people  of  their  pri- 

iniiringements  of  the  constitution,  if  vileges,   which  attached   them  to 

lie  would  affirm  that  the  measures  the  coni;titution  ?     This  was    thfe 

pursued*  were    wise  or  salutary  ?  way  to  increase  the  number  of  tho 

The  question  before  the  house  was  disaffected.     It  was  a  true  maxim 

not  whether  any  power  ought  to  in  politic*,  that  danger  to  the  con>- 

be  granted  to  the  magistrates  be-  ^titutioncauseddiscontents;  andnot 

yond  the  legal  allowance,  but  w he-  that  discontents  caused  danger  tb 

ther    extraordinary    posters,    i;n^  the  government.     Hardships  alone 

known  to  the  law,  should  be  vested  procluce  discontents.     He  had  rew 

in  goi^ernmcnt  without  any  proof  fcrred  the  house  to  the  calendars 

of  tneir  necessity  i  The  committee  of  the  late  assizes,   to  proVe  the 

of  secrecy  stated,  that  an  alarming  vast  number  of  robberies  and  other 

conspiracy  existed -in*  the  country;  crimes  to  which  the  people  Vdiffi* 

but  this  was  not  proved,  otherwise  cuUies  had  driven  them ;    andj  if 

than  by  a  reference-  to  the  report  these  produced  civil  crimes,  wbuld 

in  1799,  when  about  twenty  per-  not  political  evils  impel  them   to 

wns  ot  the  lowest  class  were  taken  political  crimes?     But  what  was 

up  on  suspicion  oi*  treasonable  prac-  tlic  extent  of  this  disaffeclibtl  ?    At 

tices,    and  confined  nearly  three  •  the  beginning  of  the  last  session^ 

years  by  the  act  for  suspending  the  his  majesty  took  scarcely  any  no- 

habea«-corpas.  -  The    committee  tice  of  it.     The  habeas*<^orpus  act 

then  stated,  that  a  dangerous  con*  was  also  suffered  to  expire ;  which 

spiracy  existed  ;  yet  no  others  than  had  not  happened  if  any  real  cause 

these  twenty  were  apprehended;  ofaJarm  had  existed.     He  wished 

and  in  January  last  they  were  all  that  time  should  be  given  for  in* 

liberated,  on  entering  mto  recog*  quiring  into  the  necessity  of  this 

nisance  for  their  appearance,  and  measure.     He  could  not  a  greet  iiat 

not  one  brought  to  trial*     If  such  choosing  A  committee    by   ballot 

a  conspiracy  had  really  been,  per*  was  the  best  Way.     There  could 

sons  of  more  consequence  must  be  nodi  IficUfty  in  nominating  twen* 

have  belonged  to  it,  and  gove.n-  tv-onc  persons  fit  for  a  committee* 

ment  must    have    had    evidence  fiut  to  call  it   the  fi-ccst  method 

•noughibr.  their  trial.     He  thero*^  was  still  more   strangp.      it  wa? 

-     L2  Will 
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well  known  tbsct,  wk^u  committers 
were  chosen  by  ballot^  lists  were 
irequently  handed  among  tlie  mem- 
bers from  the  treasury;  and  such 
lists  carried  considerable  influence. 
•—If  every  gentleman  might  have 
.nominated  those  he  wished  to  be 
members  of  the  committee,  he  be- 
.lieved  it  would  have  been  a  very 
'good  one;  and  tliat  the  country 
would  have  confided  more  in  it, 
bad  it  not  been  formed  of  gentle- 
men so  favourable  to  measures  such 
^s  i\\^  present.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  passing  this  bill  with 
.&uch  Itaste;  and  therefore  should 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Miartin  (of  Galway)  enter- 
ed into  some  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  bill.  He  said,  the  commit^ 
tee*s  opinion  was  sufficient;  but 
there  were  other  strong  reasons, 
|>articularly  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons. The  habe£^$«coFpuft  act  had 
been  suspended  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times  siiice  the  revolution,  and  was 
now  necessary  tenfold;  therefore 
the  sooner  passed  the  better. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  the 
question  had  been  fully  stated  by 
the  honourable  members  who  had 
already  spoken ;  and  admitted  it 
not  to  be  a  light  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  no  less  than 
a  proposal  to  sacrifice  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  constitution.  The 
question  was,  whother  there  were 
sufficient  proof  of  th^  necessity  of 
the  measure  ?  He  thought  there 
was  none.  He  contended,  that  it 
was  imprudent  even  to  call  tiie 
public  attention  to  it,  because  it 
would  only  revive  what  govern- 
ment must  wish  forgotton;  namely, 
bow  the  pubhc  had  been  duped  by 
imaginary  plots  and  coi&federacies, 
by  which  they  had  lost  so  many 
real  privileges.  He  did  not  consi- 
der the  mode  of  ballot  as  the  best. 


and  was  persuaded  tliat^ke  piib^ 
lie  would  hav£  less  disapproved  the 
measure  had  some  gentlemen  <>n 
his  side  the  house  been  put  on  tfa)e 
.committee.      He   said  that  thesis 
ballots  enabled    the   minister    ta 
name  whom  he  pleased  fts  fnemr 
bers;    and  the  chancellor  of  tliie 
exchequer's    speech  avowed  this 
influence,  which  destroyed  all  in- 
dependence upon  the.  subjecSt  of 
ballots  for  committees.    He  quoted 
an  instance  of  tins  kind  of  itiflv* 
ence,  in  which  he  had  read  to  tha 
house  the  names  of  a  secret  oom^ 
mittee^  just  as  they  were  aflervrard& 
taken  out   of  the  baUottng-^bot^ 
from  a  copy  of  the  minister's  liat. 
It  was  candid  to  confess^  but  de- 
plorable to  hear,  that  the  present 
administration  were  determined  to 
model  their  conduct  by  that  of  tMr 
.predecessors.      He  augured  from. 
this  the  country's  ruin.     He  con^ 
tended,   that    the   speech  of  the 
solicitor-general  conveyed  insrnu^ 
4tions  that  some  members  had  hj 
their  speeches  encouraged  Jaco^ 
binism  m  this  country,  by  saying 
diat  the  country's  enemies  had  al- 
ways met  countenance  by  those 
gentlemen  in  opposition,  k$  it  wt« 
called,  who  had  indeed  steadily  op- 
posed the  measures  of  admin  istra* 
tion ;   which  by  no  means  proved 
them    enemies  of  their  country. 
The  truth  was,  that  ministers  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  consti* 
tution ;  and  then  logically  condu* 
ded,  that  those  who  opposed  their 
measures  were  its  enemies,  where* 
as  no  man  was  a  real  friend  to  ita 
true  principles  who  did  not  oppose 
the  measures' of  the  late  ministry  |  . 
and  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exche» 
quer  had  avowed  his  design  of  pur« 
suing  his  predecessor's  system,  h«. 
shoifld  continue  to  oppose,  because 
this  system  was  injurious  to  the  tnim 
interests  of  the  empire.    He  pnvi 

tested 
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tested  againitt  the  present  measure,  instead  of  issuing  warrants  on  in- 
wiiich  was  so  far  from  necessary,  formation  upon  oath.     He  wished' 
that  all  infermation  went  tiie  other  for  the  attorney-general's  opimon 
way.      It  was  monstrous  to  say,  upon  this   point,    which  aiibcted 
when  three  fourths  of  the  people  most  those  who  had  been  taken  up 
were  in  a  state  that  a  man's  best  on  the  authority   of  the  bill    in 
industry  could  not  keep  his  family  question  :  they  had  been  accused 
from  starving,    and  were  obliged  by  the  informers  of  his  majesty's 
to  ask  alms  to  save  themselves  from  late  ministers,  which  the  Oid-Bai- 
perishing,   that  all  their  discontent  ley  trials  proved.     What  security 
arose  from  the  artifices  of  design-  was  there  that  the  same  practice 
ing  men !    As  if  a.  man  must  be  would  not  be  revived  ?     He  ridi- 
promptedbyajacobin,  ere  he  could  ci^Ied  the  idea,  that  a  mild  use 
discover  that  want  of  food,   fire,  would  be  made  of  the  power  given 
and    clothing,    would  make   him  by  this  measure  to  ministers  deter* 
unhappy.     No— the  people  need-  mined  to  follow  the  steps  of  their 
ed  no  art  to  show  them  their  mise-  predecessors.    There  was,  he  said, 
ries,  which  they  had  borne  with  no  mildness  in  taking  a  man  up  on 
admirable  patience,   for  they  had  suspicion,  confining  him  foryears, 
shown  no    disposition    to   tumult  wasting   his  health    and  fortune, 
throughout ;  and,  till  then,    they  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  his  re- 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  lations;    and  then,  at  the  end  of 
constitution ;  which  they  would  be  three  years,  releasing  him  to  tell 
in  its  most   valuable  part  if  the  his  misfortunes  to  those  who  would 
present  measure  should  be  adopted,  hear  them,  with  no  other-  remedy 
It  was  admitted  that  the  discon-  than  the  pity  of  some  individuals, 
tented  persons  here  were  i'evr  in  The  truth  was,  there  was  no  proof 
number.      What  had  been   done  of  any  plot  except  that  of  com- 
with  those   apprehended  ?    Were  mon  and  paid  informers.     On  the 
any  of  them  tried  under  the  autho-  contrary,  the  house  and  the  public 
rity  of  this  measure  ?     Not  one—  had  been  assured  before,  that  the 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  then  discontented    %vere    a   despicable 
enlarged^ on  bail;    yet  the  report  few,    that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  present    secret  committee  were  wholly  loyal,  and  that  there 
alleged,  that  several  of  those  very  were    now   1 30,000   armed  men 
persons  were  now  exciting  discon-  soundly  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tents.     Then  there  was  no  excuse  tion.     It  was  a  pretext  for  inor- 
for  their  being  at  large,  for  there  dinate  power,  to  contend  for  the 
was  no  hindrance  to  taking  them  necessity  of  this  measure  for  the 
up.    The  authority  of  apprehend-  safety  of  the  British  empire, 
ing  theni  was  not  under  this  bill.        The  attorney-genera!  said,  that- 
which  was  only  to  empower  mi-  the  measure  was  xrertai^ly  a  vigo- 
nisters  to  secure  and  detain  whom  reus  one.     He  knew  the  value  od 
they  suspected.     As  to  apprehend-  the  habeas-corpus  act ;  but  the  sus- 
ing suspected  persons,  he  believed  pension  of   it-  was   indispensably- 
that  m misters  had  often  acted  i He-    necessary;    and    ministers   would 
gaily ;  and  that  jailors  and  all  must    have  been  faithless  to  their  tru^^t 
have  one  day  or  other  a  bill  of  in-    had  they  not  proposed  the  measure 
demnity  for  their  doings,  such  as    now  under    consideration.      The- 
apprehending  itpon  suspicion  onlyi    evidet>€^    before    the' committee 
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-would  oonvince  ajiy  impartial  man ; 
and,  while  the  disaffected  at  home 
leagued  with  the  foreign  cneniy, 
the  same  precautions  were  needfiil 
to  inaintain  our  contest.  It  had 
been  asked#  if  this  was  a  measure 
of  lenity  and  mercy?  Certainly 
of  lenity,  in  the  truest  sense,  not 
only  to  the  country  at  large,  but 
to  those  to  whom  it  might  apply. 
It  saved  them  from  the  calamities 
into  which  they  might  be  seduced, 
and  prevented  meditated  treason 
from  being  realised.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  measure  were 
most  inconsistent.  One  gentleman 
had  warned  the  hou<:e  against  a 
career  of  blood  :  another  said,  the 
whole  was  false  alarm  ;  that  a  few 
had  been  taken  up  who  were  not 
brought  to  trial.  But  might  this 
not  have  been  for  good  reasons  ? 
Might  it  not  be  prudent  to  conceal 
whence  information  so  important 
to  the  public  safety  w*as  derived  ? 
apd  improper  to  produce  the  au- 
thors, who,  after  a  public  exhibition 
as  witnesses,  might  be  disabled 
from  giving  future  information  ? 
The  advantages  from  the  convic- 
tion of  guilt  were  to  be  weighed 
with  the  inconvenience  of  disclos- 
ii|g  the  sources  of  intelligence.  If 
none  but  spies  had  b^vu  produced 
a(  the  01d<-Bailey  trials,  he  wpuld 
ask,  if  their  testimony  had  been 
falsified  ?  But  the  former  was  not 
tfue  ;•  for  a  most  respectable  cha- 
racter in  the  law  hatl  been  witness 
there ;  and  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  events.  '  As  to  the 
^wcr  granted  to  govern  punt  of 
seizing  and  detaining  persons,  he 
referred  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  his  learned  friend  (Mtw  Krskine) 
who'sat  near  him.  H(^  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  from  all  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained,  he  was. 
satisfied  that  the  disaff^cts^d  weit^ 


taking  advantage  of  the  people'^ 
distresses;  and  that  it  was  urgent 
to  enable  government  to  disconcert 
their  sc^hemes.<-<-As  an  honest  man^ 
persuaded  of  the  dangers  of  the 
country  without  this  measure,  he 
heartily  gave  it  his  vote. 

Mr.   Home   Took^    said,    tha( 
when  he  heard  the  sentiments  suci^  . 
gentlemen  proiessed  (troip  among 
whom  the  future  judges  of  the  land 
would  be  taken),  of  giving  their 
votes,   as  honcoL  men,    for    such 
measures,  he  trembled  to  think  of 
the  country's  siuialion  when  -they 
should  sit  on  the  bench.     Though  . 
he  did  not  expect  that  what  Jie,  . 
could  say  would  gain  the  tenth  part 
of  a  vote,  yet  4)0  hoped   it  migh^ 
have  sonae  effect  on  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite  (Mr, , 
Addington).     He  hoped   tiiat    Ik:  . 
would  avoid  those  acts  th^t  had 
disgiaced   his  predecessors;    and 
that,  if  this  power  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  he  \\ould  not  use  it  ty- 
rannically ;   and  consider,  that  as 
something  had  been  annually  taken, 
from  the  constitution,  it  was  more. 
dangerous  than  ever  tp  trust  extra- . 
ordinary  powers  lo   government. 
The  due  separation  of  powers  in  a., 
state  constituted  its  freedom;  bujL. 
these  were  confoundeil  here.     IJe 
said,  that  this  confusion  had  de* 
scended  to  interfere  with  jailors. 
Though  •  the    law  officers   of  the 
crown   had   no  business  in   sucl; 
matters,   prisoners    had   received 
improper  treatment   even  by  di- 
rection. '  He  hoped  that,  under  the 
administration  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,   care    would    be 
taken  that  the  imprisoned  should 
have  every  comfort  consistently  ta 
be  allowed  with  cuNlody  ;  and  th«$e 
without  the  necessity  of  ftolici Ra- 
tion.—He  himself  did  not  enjoy 
tlie  same  indulgences  under  coib.. 
^nemcnt  as'  the  vtlier  stat^  pn^PP-t 
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€rs,  as  he  never  solicited  them.— 
liut  innocent  men  oyght  not  to  be 
<if graded  by  Mich  solicitation.    He 
asked  what  law  there  was  for  execut* 
inj^sentencein  prison  ?*— which  had 
been  done.     It  was  important  that 
a|>ractice  contrary  to  the  customs 
ol  our  fatJiers  should  not  be  intro- 
duced.   Criminals  ouglit  to  be  led 
toexecution  as  a  spectacle  to  deter; 
and   the  innocent  carried  before 
their  countrymen  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  te.  ling  them  they  were  sp. 
He  thought  at  one  time  he  slKHtid 
want  tins   comfort:  and,   though 
timid  by  nature,  could  have  said 
to  the  p<«ople,  **  Death  is  no  longer 
fearful  to  me,    since  you  know  I 
am  innocent  J"  The  contrary  prac- 
tice was  charged   without  law. — 
He  said,  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman should  consider  the  state  in 
which  the  country  was  resigned  to 
him  by  his  predecessors;   and  he 
^<*ped,  if  he  accepted   the  pow- 
ers in  question,  that  he  would  keep 
them  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
The-  suspension  of  the  habeas-cor- 
pus  was  called  temporary  ;  which 
word  was  perverted.     Seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  first  suspen- 
sion; and  how  could  a  conspiracy 
^3ve   existed  during  that  perioci 
widiout  any  effect  ?     The  war  had 
been  called  glorious  and  successful, 
and  tlk*  suspension  of  the  habcas- 
«>T>u$   supposed  necessary  by  a 
learned  gerulenian  while  the  con- 
test shoutci  be  continued.    It  might 
be  proper  to  consider  what  pror 
spect  there  was  of  its  conclusion. — 
Mr.  Tooke    beginning  to  wander 
far  from  the  point,  by  soeaking  of 
the  captures  of  the  Frenca  colonics^ 
and  the  probable  consequences  of 
these  events,  there  was  a  cry  of 
Question !  when  the  speaker  said, 
that  the  honourable  member  might 
p^rhapi  be  able  to  show  how  hi^ 


obwrvations    applied;     but   Mn 

Tooke  said  he  would  not  try. 

Tlie  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time,  a  discussion  took 
place;  and  the  house  divided-— 
Ayes   169— Noes  42.— Maj.  147. 

On  the  motion  that  the  word 
"  now*'  do  stand  part  of  tlie  mo- 
tion, the  house  again  divided-^ 
Ayes  190— Noes  34. — Maj.  156. 

The  bill  then  went  through  its 
other  stares,  was  passed^  and  or- 
dered to  oe  carried  to  the  lords  ibr 
their  concurrence. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Fri- 
day April  17,  lord  Loughborough 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  habeas-cor- 
pus  suspension  bill. 

£ari  Moira  owned  that  a  proper 
occasion   for  passing   such  a  bill 
might  occur,  but  afiinned  that  no  ' 
proof  of  its  present  propriety  had 
been  adduced.    The  report  of  the  ' 
committee  was  vague,  and  no  inti- 
mation of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  ibunded  had  been  gvv'en.     Ne-> ' 
ce.<sity  might  justii^  we  measure; 
but  this  did  not  exist..     He  highly 
respected  the  lords  who  composed 
tlve  committee,  and  did  not  doubt 
their  belief  of  all  tliey  had  stated  ;  : 
but  they  all  thought,  and  had  been 
uspd    to    act,    together.     If  they 
wished  credit  to  their  statements^ 
•  they  should  have  given   up    the 
authors  of  thfi:tr  information.     Tills 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  an 
unprecedented  manner.    No  suc1il> 
bill  had  ever  been  proposed,  with- 
out a  previous  communication  from 
the  throne.    This  was  the  right 
method  of  proceeding;  ibr,  thcm^ 
those  who  advised  his  majesty  to  - 
send  a  message  were  responsible, 
and  might  be  called  to  account  in  * 
case  Qt  imposition  on  tlie  hpuse.' 

h^  But 
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But  now,  !ftb«  reports  of  the  lords'  pomussion;  which  bethought  just 
commiUees  were  incorrect^  they  the  same  as'  by  a  message  from  the 
migi\t  all  say,  *^  We  advised  to  the  throne.  The  bill  was  so  necessary, 
best  of  our  judgment ;  you  were  in-  his  opinion,  that  he  should  prb- 
nf t  boufid  to  follow  our  advice  pose  lis  being  carried  through  all 
but.as  you  thought  prudent'''  He  its  stages  that  night  he  therefore 
pcaised  the  habe^-corpus  act,  and  begged  noble  lords  to  debate  it, 
comlemned  this  infringement  oii  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
the  best  privileges  of  the  people,  be  debated  that  night  for  the  last 
He  said  thai  their  lordships*  were  ,time. 

set^  to.  gMard  the  interests  of  the  Lord  .Holland  defended  earl 
people  (  and,>if  these  were  neglect-  Moira's  arguments  against  the  bill^ 
ed^  they  violated  their  trust.  They  as  the  only  line  of  reasoning  ad* 
represented  the  people  as  much  as  roissible.  When  the  necessity  of 
the  other  house;  and,  although  not  such  a  measure  as  the  present  did 
periodically  chosen,  by  being  he*  not  appeari  it  was  natural  to  agree 
redit^ry  they  were  free  from  biases  that  the  grounds  of  its  adoption 
by  which  they,  might  otherwise  be  were  inadequate  and  unsati^ctory. 
actuated..  He  praised  the  patience  The  onus  probandi  lay,  therefore* 
of  the  people  under  their  present  on  the  proposers  of  the  measure; 
great  sufferings ;  and  concluded  by  and  they  ought  to  present  a  specs 
hoping  to  give  his  sediments  nore  He  Case  of  necessity.  He  censured 
lafg^Iy,  upon  the  bill  at  a  future  severely  the  conduct  of  ministers 
opportunity..  for  callkig  on  the  house -to  agree  to 

I^rd  'Boringdoa  said,  that  a  bill,  involving  the  suspension  of 
\^diei0ever  the  suspension  of  the  the  constitution  on  the  unsubetan- 
habeawsorpus  act  was  proposed,  tiated  report  of  a •  committee,  and 
ib  had  always  been  contended  that  without  any  message  from  the 
thenecessity  of  it  was  not  proved,  throne.-  He  knew  not  what  was 
But  its  necessity 'had  been  shown  on  tlieir  Qh>eet,  unless  to  get  rid  of  all 
severaUxicasions ;  and,  if  the  conb>  responsibility  by  degrees,  and  esta^ 
mittee  were  cofistdecod  as  men  of  biish^a  system  of  abspiute  controul.^ 
honour  and  truth,  it*  was  absolutely  The  grounds  in  the  report  did  not 
necessary  jiow.  He  said-.that  the  satisfy  him  ;  nor  could  he  renounce 
paontof  the  country  where  heresid*  the  firmest  support  of  the  people^* 
ed  was.  disturbedj  and  he^fiimly  liberties  from  mere  general  asser-^ 
believed  thfs  alenient  rather  than  tions •  that  a  conspiracy  existedr 
at.severe  measure.  -Whatever  ho  If  such  statements  were  to  justify 
rnight  think  of  the  new.  ministry,  the  house  in- such  measures,  how faf 
he  should  support  any  measure -con«  was  this  principle  to  be -carried-, 
duoive-tOsthc  public  good.  -    '    and  so  very  dangerous  a  deotrine 

'  Lord  Hobar^  s^id  f^hat  ^cornr  to  be  extended  ?  On  this  bill;,  it 
pronication  fro^  the  crown  was  ivas  the  duty  of  the  house  to  con-* 
impossible  (in  answer,  to.  earl  sider,  that  the  power  given  thereby 
Moira),  The  papershad  been  sent  ta  ministers  -  was  liable  to  .great 
dewn  to  the  house*  of  commensi  abuse^  and  had  been  grossly  abused 
aitd  then  referred  to  a  com*  by  the  late  ministers.  It  had 
intttee;  They  vrete  afterwards  been  s&id,  that  individual  incohve- 
^Vnt  to  the  loidsi,  wltli  tiie  kitnf 's   nience   was  compaxatAvely   small 
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to  thecoosideration  of  general  hap« 
piness  and  security.  This  was 
tuc,  if  the  biil  could  be  proved  to 
have  produced  such  an  e^ect ;  but 
surely  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
house  to  prevent  theoppietsion  of 
a  single  individual :  that  tlie  power 
might  be  so  abused  was  undenL- 
abie;  and  therefore  the  grounds 
for  renewing  the  measure  ought 
to  be  esatmined  again  and  again. 
He  proceeded  to  show>  that  in  the 
exafQple  of  Ireland  -  coercion  had 
produced  no  good  consequences ; 
strongly,  recommended  conciliatory 
measures  I  and  concluded  by  giving 
his  negative  to  the  bill. 

The  earl  ofWestmoreland  warm- 
ly supported  the  bill,  which,  he 
said,  no  noble  lord  in  the  house 
would  propose  but  from  convic* 
tioa  of  its. necessity ;  which  fully 
appeared  from  the  tacts  stated  by 
the  cofftmittee^  and  from  the  ex» 
mience  of  its  beneficial  effects 
both  here  and  in  Ireland.  It\%pulci 
doubtless  produce  the  happiest  con-p 
s^ences,  in  defeating  the  plans 
of  the  disaffected,  and  supporting^ 
the  loyal  part  of  the  community. 
He  conceived  it  calculated  to 
operate  leniently,  by  enabling  go* 
vemmeiit  to  restrain  the  wild 
schemes  of  those  who,  in  meditat- 
ug  the  destructien  of  the  'public 
peace^-  were  pur  suiiig  plans  which 
HHist  ultimak»y  involve  their  own. 

Earl  Moira.rose  again,  and,  in  an 
animated  speech,  pressed  their 
lordstupa  not  to  proceed  precipi- 
tately oa  the  bill,  conjuring  them 
by  the  duty  they  owed  the  country, 
aid  the  liberties  of  the  people,  not 
to^agree  to  a  measure  so  trenching 
on  the  constitution,  without  the 
stiongest  evidence  of  its  necessity. 
The  statcvneots  of  the  committee 
)veie  nekber  sufficiently  circum- 
stantiai  noc  specific  to  found  the 
pissing  of  so  violentaa  get.    When 


proved  necessary^  he  should  not 
oppose  it;  but,  from  the  present 
evidence,  he  could  not  conscien* 
tiously  support  it. 

The  ead  of  Westmorelfluid  ex- 
plsuned. 

Ix>rd  Grenvitle  said,  that  the 
best  proof  of  the  bilPa  utility 
was^  that  the  conspirators  them- 
selves regarded  it  as  a  measure  de» 
structive  of  their  rebellious  endea- 
vours, and  had  owned  that  the< 
sedition  bill,  and  that  to  suspend 
the  habeas«>corpus  act,  had  frustrat- 
ed all  their,  schemes.  Since  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that  house, 
he  never  gave  a  vote  with  more 
satisfaction,  or  more  consonant 
with  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty,  than  that  which  he  should 
give  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Hobart  moved  that  the  bill 
be  committed. 

Lord  Holland  desired  the  clerk 
to  read  the  orders  of  24>>  26,  and 
104»  which  directed  that  no  biU 
should  be  committed  on  tlie  day 
when  it  was  read  the  second 
time,  and  that  no  bill  should  paiw 
two  stages  in  any  one  dAy.  He^ 
said,  he  had  not  pressed  the  read^ 
ing  of  these  to  inforce  them,  but 
only  to  show  how  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  orders  of  the  house 
by  ministers,  who  were  ready 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  them; 
wJsen  it  suited  their  purpose, 
against  any  proposition  from  bis 
side  of  the  house. 

The  secretary  of  state  (lord  Ho- 
bart) appealed  to  the^  noble  lord, 
whether  he  had  not  given  every 
possible  notice  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  passing  the  bill,  by 
having  declared  that  he  should 
move  its  passing  through  all  its 
stages  on  the  same  day,  before  the 
committee  was  formed,  or  the  papers 
were  on  the  table.  He  had  beeii 
enabled  to  giv.^  t|us  luHioe  from* 

knowing 
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knowing  the  contents  of  the  papers 
referred  to  the  committee,  which 
he  possessedby.  his  official  situation, 
and  from  assuring  himself  that  the 
committee  would  report  as  they 
had  done.  Lord  Holland  said^  that 
no  word  of  theiioble  secretary  had 
any  relation  to  the  standing  orders; 
but  he  h4d  aheady  'expla|neci  the 
reason  why  he  had  them  read. 

The  committee  was  negatived, 
and  the  bill  read  a  third  time  and 
ptLs^d ;  and  a  message  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  commons,  informing 
them  that  it  had  been  passed  witli- 
out  amendments. 

For  the  revival  of  the  bill  for 
preventing  seditious  meetings,  the 
arguments  were  more  decisive. 
On  Hhe  16th  of  April,  the  chan^ 
ccllor  of  tlie  exchequer  undertook 
tQ  show  the  propriety  of  reading 
the  bill  to  prevent  seditious .  meet- 
ings a  second  time,  and  of  allow- 
ing i|.  to  go  through  a  stage  each 
day,  tliat  it  might  be  read  a  tlijrd 
time  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  urgency  of  the  bill  was  ex- 
treme, and  delay  would  be  danger, 
ous.  There  would  now  be  time 
enough  to  debate  it  deliberately ; 
and  tiie  obJQClions  to  this  metiiod 
were  quite  void  of  foundation. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  bill  was 
not  new.  The  country  well  knew 
its  good  f  ffects,  and  the  bad  con- 
sequences attending  lii  cessation. 
The  report  stated,  that  there  was  a 
plan  for  meetings  .throughout  the 
country  at  the  same  day  and  hour  ; 
therefore,  it  was  urgent  that  the 
bill  should  he  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Tierney  (who  had  objected 
to  reading  the  bill  a  third  time  so 
soon  as  Monday)  said,  he  was  in- 
different when  the  bill  was  de- 
baled  ;  he  wished  it  delayed  only  to 
accommodate  some  members  who 
could  npt  attend.  .  He  then  entered 
into  tbo  arguments  9^g«ijnst  the  bill. 


The  house  might  tliink  it  salutary, 
but  the  country  mischievous. 
Ought  not  the  public  to  have  time 
to  express  their  sentiments?  The 
country  would  not  liavc  been  in  its 
present  wretched  state,  had  not  the 
public's  fur^ctions  been  so  long  sus* 
pended. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  he  coidd  not  agree  to  any 
further  dejay,  consistently  with  his 
duty  ^  the  public.     The  act  had 
been  in  force  five  years,  without  a 
single  petition  for  its  repeal.     (A 
crjf   of  Hear  /  fiotn  tlie  oppoiition 
bench.)     Perhaps    the   honourable 
gentlemen  meant  to  convey  that  • 
the  people  were  cramped  in  their 
right  to  petition;  but  during  that 
time  very  many  petitions  had  been 
presented,  some  against  the  war, 
others  for  the  dismission  of  mini-  • 
sters,  and  were  as  frequent  as  at  • 
any  other  period  of  the  same  du- 
ration.    Though  the  measure  had 
been  warmly  opposed  at  first,  three  • 
months  after  its  adoption  he  had  * 
never  heard  it  once  disapproved. 
AU  were  convinced  it  had  operated 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  save  ' 
the  constitution.     There   was  np 
ground  for  expecting  any  petitions. 
Before  Monday,  the  people  in  most 
parts    of  the  country   might  ex- 
press their  sentiments.     He  con-  ^ 
eluded   by  saying    that  he   hoped 
the  revival  of  tlie  bill  would  have  * 
been  unnecessary,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, i 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  must  tell 
the  right  honourable  gentleman j, 
tl)at  it  w^s  unparliamentary  to  pre- 
sume that  tlie  people  would  not 
petition  against  tlie  bill,  and  they  > 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  • 
declare  their  sentiments.  The  re- 
port said,  that  dangerous  meetings 
were  apprehended.  It  was  strange 
that  not  one  of  them  had  happened, 
yet  the  bill  h^  been  suspended  six , 

fipMhs, 
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months.     The    right    honourable 
gentleman     (Mr.  Pitt)  sdemcd  to 
say.  "  When  I  was  in  ottice  there 
>¥as  no  occasion  for  this  bill :  my 
vigilance,  foresight,   and    energy, 
sufHced    to  maintain    tranquillity : 
but  now  you  have  a  weak,  flimsy, 
and   rickety   administration ;    and 
treason  ana  sedition  bills  arc  indis- 
pensably neces^ary."     He  protest- 
ed agamst  the  manner  in  which 
the  committee  was  formed.    When 
truth  WAS   lo  be  told,  committees 
iwcre    .formed    very     differently. 
What  conhdence  would  have  been 
placed  in  ihe  committee's  report 
during  tlie  king's  indisposition,  had 
it  i:een  composed  of  men  ail  think- 
ing   cUike.^     The    members    were 
ti»en  taken  alternately  from  both 
sides  of  the  house.     If  this  were  a 
case  of  less  interest,  it  was  not  of 
less  importance.    They  w^ere  about 
to  find  a  bill  of  disloyalty  against 
the  people  of  Eng»and.      JS'ever 
ivere  so  many  petitions  against  any 
bill  as  this,    when  first  proposed. 
He  declared,  that  the  manner  in 
which   the   people   were  fettered 
vifSLs  the  solo  reasoA  that  petitions 
h^  not  been  presented  lor  its  re- 
peal.    Tiaat  Mie  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  heard  it  con- 
demned, might,  be  true  ;    but  (to 
i^e  a  popular  phrase  in  that  house), 
he    probably  ke])t    very  amiaole 
company.      He  was  quite  indiifc- 
rent  about  the  time  when  the  bill 
should  be  read  again.     It  had  been 
introduced  without  necessity,  sup- 
ported without  argument,  and  tiie 
house  would  act  most  consistently 
With  itself  by  passing  it  as  precipi- 
tp.tely  as  possible. 

I-ord  iiawkesbury  contended, 
tliat  the  number  of  petitions  pre- 
sented, while  the  late  bill  was  in 
force,  best  proved  that  it  did  not 
operate  against  proper  petitions^  or 


prevent  any  meetings  convened 
for  good  purposes.  Lord  lieute- 
nants, grand  jurie^,  or  seven  house«! 
keepers,  could  call  meetings  :  this 
was  not  depriving  the  people  of 
their  right  of  petitioning,  which  he 
readily  admitted,  regretting  the 
necessity  of  placing  any  restraint 
upon  them.  Necessity  alone  justi*  ' 
fied  it.  No  real  inconvenience  had 
followed  from  the  bill  during  fiva 
years,  nor  was  there  ever  a  measure 
more  generally  popular.  Hfe  saw 
no  objection  to  its  passing  in  the 
nianner  proposed  by  .his  honour-j 
able  friend. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  tl^ 
bill    was    regarded    through     the 
country  with  affection  and  grati- 
tude, it  was  unpopular  at  first  from 
misrepresentation,    but   its  utility 
was  now    generally  acknowledge  • 
ed.    He  had  been  told  himself,  at  a 
meeting  where  thirty  or  forty  magi- 
strates attended,  that  such  a  meet* 
ing  could  not  happen  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill ;  but  this  was  found 
to  be  erroneous.    He  defended  the  v 
committee's  conduct;  and  recom- 
mended to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sheridan)  to  reflect  on 
the  smallness  of  the  number  on  his 
side  the  house,  and  how  few  in  the 
country  joined  with  them,  before 
he  complained  of  their  not  forming  ' 
a  part  of  the  committee.     He  said,  • 
that  those  who  composed  the  com- 
mittee could  assign  sufficient  rea- 
sons why   Mr.  Sheridan  was   not 
chosen  one  of  its  members.     .He 
complimented  the  vigilance  of  mi- 
nisters, who  had  acted  vigorously  • 
on  emergencies,  without  infringing 
in  the  least  on  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Lascelles  favoured  the  se- 
cond i^eading  of  the  bill;  and 
stated  that,  in  the  county  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  present  measure 
was  so  far  from  objcctipnat^le  th^t 
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it  w«^  viewed  as  a  most  important  the  bill  till  Monday*  he:  hoped  tkat. 

method  of  pxcs^eiving  the  national  the  committer  would  produce  suck- 

tranquillity.  evidence  as  would  fiiOy  justify  the^ 

Mr.  Tierney  rose,  and  was  pro-  adoption    of  the  present  violent* 

ceeding  to.  move  the  adjournment  measure.     If  there  were  no  furtk^^ 

of  the  second  reading  tiU  Monday^  evidence  of  itsHiecessity  than  had- 

vihe,n  he  was  called  to  order  by  been  brought^  he  saw.no advantage 

Mr.  Titt,  who  submitted  to  the  that  could  result  from  the  first  re» 

speaker,  whether  a  member  who  port.     To  adopt  the  measure,  and 

had  twice  before  given  his  senti-  afterwards -expect  the  stalementof' 

ments  on  the  question  was  again  its  necessity,  would  be.  to  reverse 

entitled  to  enter  on  the    discus-  tlie  order  of  all  legislative  proceed* 

ston^  ings,  and  to  act  on  blind  credft. 

The  speaker/on  this  suggestion.  He  then  went  to  refute  Mr.  Wil- 

wished  th^t  the  house  would  re*  berforce*s    arguments    concerning 

solve  specfficairy  on  this  matter,  as  the  mode  of  appointing  the  com- 

he  was  ratl^er  at  a  loss  how  to  di-  mittee,   and  the  pretended  popu- 

rect  his  coiMiuct.     He  doubted  the  larity  of  the  act  in  Yorkshire;  and 

propriety  of  alIo%ving  members  to  concluded  by  asserting,  that  the 

pretend    marking    an   amendment  honourable  member  was  for  sup» 

only  to  enter  on  a   new  line  of  porting  the  act,  not  for  its  popu- 

argument*     He  was  anxious  that  larity,  nut  because,  since  it  had  ex- 

tK«^  house  should  oome  to  such  a  pired,  meetings  had  been  holden 

determination  as  might  guide  him  where  his  votes  and  the  instruc* 

iu  many  circumstances  which  might  tions  of  his  constituents  appeared' 

occur  in  th^  course  of  business.  strangely  contrary.    . 

Mr*  Baker  spoke  on  the  point  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  explained. 

order,  contending,  that  no  membeR  Mr.  Johnston  thought  that  issuing 

ought  to  speak  more  than  once  on  treasury  lists  in  appointing  ballots* 

the  same  subject,  unless  by  special  was  wrong,  and  unconstitutional^ 

indulgence.  and   that  ministers  were  thereby- 

General  Walpole  th^  rose  to  wanting   to    their  own    interest ; 

move,  that,   instead  of  now,   the  for,  tliough  he  did  not  assert  that 

word  Mcnday  be  inserted  in  the  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposition 

motion,  to  prevent  further  discus-  side  were  more  respectable  than 

sipn.  on  the  other,  yet  he  affirmed  that 

Mr*  Tierney  then  rose,  to  ex-  the  report  would  have  had  niore 

plain  the  reasons  for   supporting  weight,  and  become  more  publicly 

his  honourable  friend's  motion  to  satisfactory,  if  the  committee  had 

delay  the   second  reading  of  the  been  formed  of  members  from  both 

bill.     He  wished  for  stronger  evi-  sides  of  the  house. 

Tlence  of  the  necessity  of  the  mea-  The  solicitor-general   defended 

sure.      He   recollected  no  single  the  mode  of  appointing  the  com* 

instanceinUie  proceedings  of  par-  mittec,  saying  that,  if  gentlemen 

liamept,  where,  on  tlie  general  re-  on   the  opposite    side    had    been 

port,  of  a  secret  committee,  a  mea*  members  of  it,  the  evidence  might 

sMre  was  adopted  so  qiaterially  af-  not  have  satisfied  them,  and  thus 

fecting   the    people's     privileges,  the  nation  would  be  deprived  oft  he< 

fiy  4e^yii>g  t4)e  second  readii*g  of  proposed  advan,tage,  as4  that  thp* 

necessary 
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ilanriedrecy  mi^htbave  beeD 
•Iso  violated. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  he 
•4ne\v  not  what  was  meant  by  the 
evidence  now  before  the  conrni it- 
fee  being  considered  unsatislkc- 
l©rv,  because  the  former  evidences 
had  been  inadequate  to  ground  the 
rfesohitions,  or  why  they  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  present  evidence, 
because*  they  were  not  convanced 
by  the  former.  On  producing  it, 
the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
the  same  as  before,  or  whether  ne\V 
proofs  of  conspiracy  existed  ?  He 
then  vindicated  the  members  on 
liis  side  ffoili  the  charge  of  intend- 
•ing^any  violation'of  secrecy,  which 
were  direct  and  ine^wcusaole  trea- 
son to  the  country's  most  import- 
'ant  interests.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  might  have  beeh 
,  obtained  by  a  fair  appointment  of 
ibe  committee,  arguing,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  evidence  appearing 
ihcoiiipl6te,  probably  in  this  case 
a  different  report  would  have  been 
^presented.  They  might  have  r^ 
^rred  to  the  statements  of  former 
comroittees,  now  proved  unfound- 
ed ;  and,  while  thcv  attended  to 
the  fabrications' of «tne  late  mini- 
•s£6rs,  might  Ijave  considered  at 
least  tiioiSe  persons  from  whom 
they  had  arisen. 

Alluding  to  what  Mr.  Wilber- 
ibrce  bad  said,  he  added,  he  was 
larprised  that  a  practice  which.  If 
existing  formerly,  had  never  been 
admitted,  should  be  openly  avow- 
ed by  a  first  lord  of  tne  treasury, 
and  deeded  by  the  representative 
of  a  populous  and  weighty  county. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  he 
boped  it  Would  be  rethiced  to  a  te- 
gular system;  and  no  one  was 
more  fit  to.  preside  over  it  than  th^ 
Hbnourabfe  gi^ntleman:  he  might 
be  Appointed  poIiti<;:al  ballot-ma* 
Yter-geiiefal ;    Und  the  members^ 


without  even  tbe  fofm  of  lAdepeii* 
dence,  might  haVe  their  lists!  regu- 
larly transmitted  from  the  treasury. 
He.  mentioned  what  had  been  said 
of  his  competency  as  a  member  of 
a  committee  on  finance,  while  con- 
sidered inadmissible  on  a  commit- 
tee like  the  present.  The  honour-' 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
that,  though  qualified  to  determii^e 
.on.  facts  atid  calculations,  yet  he 
had  not  enough  of  fancy,  fiction, 
©r-fcnowled^'in  forging  plots,  to 
qualify  himself  for  this  committ^i?* 

The  solicitor-^enei'al  explained. 

The  chancellor  6i'  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  objections  to  balloting 
,had  been  often  urg^d  and  rfefiitea, 
.This  system  left  the  will  most  per- 
fectly free ;  for,  if  names  were  re- 
ccrm mended  to  their,  chdice,  it  did 
•not  fetter  their  judgment.  No 
complaint  was  ever  heard  against 
the  India  directors,  who  had.al- 
wa}'s  presented  to  tlie  electors  a  list 
•ef  those  thought  eligible  to  fill  thfe 
A'acated  places,  because  such  a  mea- 
'sure  was  never  thought  to  restrain 
the  will  of  the  electors.  With  re- 
spect to  precedent,  he  saw  irothing 
in  the  established  practice  of  thtj 
hoiise  against  the  present  proceed- 
ing. Tne  house  was  cOltipctpht 
to  proceed  on  any  question  what- 
ever, without  any  previous  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  as  on  the  habeas- 
corpus  suspension ;  and  this  wa^ 
perfectly  justifiable  ivhen  an  uni- 
versal conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure  preN'ailed  ;  thougli 
it  certainly  was  more  regular  to  lay 
the  evidence  ()efore  the  house  on 
which  the  report  was  founded  :  and 
this  was  Hist  intended ;  but  tfie 
evidence  was  so  implicated,  and 
the  facts  so  numerous,  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  cbllect  and 
arrange  them  within  the  time  ne* 
cessary  for  enacting  the  measure, 
He  qlaimed  credit  for  the  unani- 
mous 
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•tnous  declaration  of  the  committee, 
that  the  bill  was  highly  necessary  ; 

•  and  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  in- 
troducing it  contrary  to  the  rules 

'  and  usages  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Tierney  maintained  that 
there  was  no  case  on  the  records  o{ 

.parliament  where  such  encroach- 
ment on  the  people's  privileges 
was  ever  adopted  on  the  report  of 

.a  secret  committee. 

^  Lord  Cole  denied  that  the  com- 
mittee was  formed  from  a  party. 
He  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  it, 
and  disclaimed  belonging  to  any 
party  but  such  as  would  defend 
their  king  and  country ;  and  said, 
that  none  other  than  such  should 
be  suffered  to  sit  in  it. 

Mr.    Nichols     supported     the 

.amendment,  saying,  that  if  mini- 

.sters  declined  producing  their  evi- 
dence of  the  Dill's  necessity,   the 

natural  inference  through  the  coun- 
try would  be,  that  the  evidence 

•could  hot  sustain  their  statements. 
The   amendment  was    rejected 
without  a  division ;  and  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed  the  next  day. 

Lord  Loughborough,  on  Monday, 
April  27,  presented  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  sealed  bags  of 

•  treasonable  papers  from  the  other 
house  w^ere  referred ;  which  bcinj 
read,  and  containing  strong  proofs 
of  seditious  and  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  institution  of  com- 
mittees for  general  purposes,  con- 
ductors, superintendants,  &c.. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  desired  that 
•the  names  of  the  lords  chosen  by 
ballot  on  tlic  secret  committee  be 
read.     Which  being  done. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  said,  that 
•noble  lords  were  not  competent  to 
debate  a  bill  immediately  of  such 
groat  importance,  without  an  op- 


portunity of  maturely  consii 

the  facts   in   the  report  just  thcS 

laid  on  the  table. 

Lord  Loughborough  perfectlj 
agreed  with  the  noble  duke,  that 
deliberation  on  the  subject  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  house  ; 
but  assured  him,  that  from  the  in- 
formation a  day  ought  not  to  be 
lost  in  passing  the  oill ;  and  he 
had  just  then  received  intolligejice, 
that  aa^pen  meeting  of  the  disaf- 
fected na4  lately  been  held,  for 
taking  measuies  before  the  hill 
could  pass,  to  effect  treasonable 
purposes ;  and  that  papers  bidding 
defiance  to  government,  and  threat- 
ening its  overturn,  were  pasted  up 
against  trees  on  the  common  where 
tlie  meeting  was.  He  did  not 
however  wish  any  stage  of  the  bill 
to  pass  at  present,  only  that  they 
might  go  into  the  .committee  that 
evening,  and  debate  it  on  the  third 
reading  the  next  day.  : 

£ari  Moira  said, ,  tliat  all  the 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  which 
was  consistent  with  their  duty  as 
peers  of  parliament;  and  therefore 
he  should  not  resist  the  bill's  goin^ 
into  a  committee.  .  . 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  the 
reason  he  had  moved  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  committee's  names  was^ 
that  he  did  not  really  know  what 
they  were.  Fie  complained  tliat^ 
they  were  all  lords  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  was  surprised,  that 
none  had  been .  selectca  from  his 
.side  of  the  house. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  rose,  say- 
ing, that  they  would  have  two 
bills,  in  fact,  to  debate ; — the  former 
and  the  present  seditious  meeting 
bill.  He  could  not  agree  to  su(!:h 
violent  measures  without  full  proof 
of  extreme  necessity :  the  evidence 
of  the  report  was  not  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  him  ;  and,  if  h^ 

had 
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tiad'beeh  present,  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  its  passing  a 
•ingie  stage.  The  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  had  slated  two  points : 
one,  that  the  committee  had 
stronger  information'  than  the  re- 
port stated.  IF  so,  they  were  cen- 
surable for  not  having  made  it  part 
of  their  report.  The  other  was, 
that  he  had  received  news  that  day 
of  an  open  meeting  being  held, 
where  treasonable  declarations 
Were  posted  up.  Such  a  fact  re- 
quired the  fullest  proof.  He  said, 
he  should  reserve  himself  to  speak 
to  the  merits  of  the  bill  on  the  third 
reading;  but  he  should  now  cer- 
tainly negative  its  going  into  the 
committee. 

Lord  Hobart  explained,  that  the 
committee  was  not  stated  to  have 
stronger  proof  than  tliat  in  the 
report ;  but  from  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  information  in  the 
sealed  bags  it  was  plain  that  not 
an  hour  should  be  lost  in  passing 
the  bill. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  said  a  few 
words  in  explanation;  and  the  bill, 
with  the  duke's  not-content  aione, 
passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  the  next  day. 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  ;  and  on  the 
question  being  put  "  that  the  bill 
do  pa«$," 

The  duke  of  Bedford  rose,  and 
reminded  the  house  that  he  had 
\varfied  their  lordships  the  day  be- 
fore against  prdceeding  with  the 
bill  until  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee 
should  be  given.  Both  this  and 
the  original  report  ivhch  the  bill 
was  first  passed  ought  to  be  read : 
he  had  done  so,  and  had  no  scru- 
ple to  say.,  that,  from  the  insufficient 
evidence  there,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  instantly 


rejected.     Before  the.  house  could 
be  warranted  to  pass  a  bill   vio- 
lating  the  compact  between   the 
king  and  the  people,   they  were 
bound  to  demand  clear  proof  of  the 
necessity  which  called  for  it.     In 
proportion    a>    the    bill    trenched 
on  tiie  peop)e^s  rights,  it  weakened 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  ;.  for 
the  one  depended  on  the  ^Other. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  ought 
to  be  known.     Noble  lords  should 
not  forget,  that  it  was  not  only  com- 
posed   of  peers  who  were  either 
ministers,  or  their  supporters,  but 
the     witnesses     examined     were 
chosen  by  ministers,  and  therefore 
to  be  suspected.     He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  ministers,  whom  he  saw 
pursuing  the  same  system  as  their 
predecessors ;  and  those  had  gross- 
ly abused  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them.     As  to  the  bill  itself;  h» 
thought  so  violent  an  innovation 
on  the  rights  of  the  subject  as  un- 
necessary   as  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional.    The  common  law 
was  fully  adequate  to  avert  all  th© 
mischief  apprehended,    and   in  a 
much  safer   way.     By  the  bill  of 
rights,  tlie  people  might  '^issembie 
.  to     petition     against     grievances 
whenever  they  thought  proper ;  to 
prevent  this  was   a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  bill  of  rights ;  nor  could 
he  think  that  there  was  any  grounti 
sufiicient  to  induce  the  house  to  so 
extraordinary  a  step.     His  grace 
therefore  gave  the  bill  his  nega- 
tive. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that  it  must  alarm  evary  man  to 
attempt  the  support  of  a  bill  round- 
ly asserted  to  be  a. breach  of  the 
compact  between  the  iing  and 
people  at  the  revolution.  The  re- 
verence with  which  all  was  treated 
by  the  house  that  passed  at  that 
important-  period    of  our  histox/ 

would 
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"would  neluraHy  restrain  any  step 
leading  to  so  fatal  a  consequence; 
and  those  who  made  such  an  asser- 
tion should  state  the  words  of  the 
bill  of  rights  to  support  them.  He 
8aid>  if  such  a  measure  as  this  had 
been  deemed  an  invasion  of  the 
people's  rights^  the  ISth  of  Charles 
II,  would  not  have  been  on  the 
5tatute  book.  When  the  bill  pass* 
cd  three  years  ago,  many  petitions 
were  presented  against  it :  now  it 
had  been  tried,  and  its  effects  wit- 
nessed, not  a  single  petition  was 
on  the  table.  The  consequences 
were  so  salutary,  that  he  rather 
expected  ministers  to  be  censured 
for  not  having  sooner  revived  it. 
The  origin  of  the  present  bill  was 
this  :-«>his  majesty  had  ordered  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
notify  to  tlie  other  house  that  am- 
ple proof  had  reached  him  and  his 
council  of  seditious  and  treasonable 
meetings ;  and  that  a  system  was 
organ  ismg,  big  with  the  utmost 
danger  to  the  state.  Two  large 
bags  full  of  papers,  proving  the 
existence  and  increase  of  the  con- 
spiracy, were  presented  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  -house  reported  on  their 
contents :  the  report  was  laid  be- 
fore their  lordships,,  who  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  their  own,  and 


made  two  reports,'  proving  khe  €4>- 
solute  necessity  of  passings  the  bUL 
Rebellious  organisation  had  b^gtin 
in  Ireland,  had  been  surmounted 
and  quieted  by  loyalty  and  energy 
in  the  government,  and  by  bills  t>f 
this  nature ;  but,  from  the  evidence, 
it  was  plain  that  the  Irish  system 
had  been  improved  in  the  present 
instance.  Committees  had  been 
formed,  secret  iigns  of  informa- 
tion between  the  members  agreed 
on,  the  means  of  procui'ing  arms 
provided,  subscriptions  opened^ 
conductors  appointed,  superinten- 
dants  and  messengers  selected^  and 
plans  of  assassination  and  murder 
of  those  at  the  head  of*  govern- 
ment reduced  to  a  systematic  re- 
gularity. There  was,  therefore, 
every  reason  for  endeavouring  to 
avert  the  fatal  consequences  which 
had  followed  in  a  neigtibouring 
nation.  He  said  he  should  vote 
for  the  bill,  because  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  crown,  by  the  king's 
ministers,  by  the  committees  of 
both  houses,  and  (what  was  in.* 
finitely  more  weighty). by  the  j6y 
shown  by  the  seditious  when  the 
last  bill  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
alarm  they  felt  on  hearing  of  ks 
iiitended  revival,  and  their  eflbi>tft 
to  anticipate  it  by  their  treasonable 
machinations.— *The  bill  passed; 


CHAP.  VI. 


Contimtcmce  of  Martial  Law  in  Jrdand^^Dehatest)n  that  Subject  in  the  Hnuse 
i^CoittiMms — in  the  House  qf  Lords, -^Further  Debates  respecting  the  Con* 
Hnaaince  qf  Uiat  Bilt''^i  the  Hduse  of  Coffimwis^^n  tlie  House  qf  Lotdf, 


TO  those  who  may  conceive  the 
measures  reported  in  the  former 
fihapter  not  unnecessary  in  thiscouti- 
try,  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
powersofthe  executive  government 
in  a  country  where  a  desperate  re- 


bellion had  been  vlately  extinguish* 
ed,  will  appear  yet  more  obvious. 
The  kingdom  of  Ireland  appear^ 
ed  at  the  close  of  the-^ear  1800 
to  be-  stilt  in  a  state  of  agitation 
and  disorder,  and  it  was  ju&ed  tp 

be 
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he  itie^cpecTient  to  rdax  entirely  the  dangerous  ppwer  of  enforcing 
from  the  severe  mea^tures  which  martial  law  was  of  that  nature: 
hskd  been  adopted  for  the  coercion  would  it  then  be  embraced  without 
of  the  factious  spirits  in  that  part  any  communication  from  the  crown» 
of  his  majesty's  dominions.  or  fixing  any  responsibility  upon  th* 
On  the  I2th  of  Maich^  therefore^  minister  ?    When  it  was  proposed 
lord  Castlereagh  rose,  in  the  house  in  the  Irish  parliament,  it  was  ia 
of  commons,  to  introduce  a  motion,  consequence  of  a  communication 
ofwhich  he  had  given  notice  on  the  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  his  ma- 
6th,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  still  jesty's  representative.     In  cases  of 
enforcing  martiallaw  in  certain  parts  insurrection  or  rebellion,  the  lord* 
of  Ireland ;  but  previous  to  stating  lieutenant  might  resort  to  martial 
his  arguments,  he  mid  he  should  law^  but  surely  it  could  not  be  done, 
move  that  two  acts  be  read,  passed  where  the  exigency  of  the  case  did 
by  the  Insh  parliament  for  the  sup«  not  justify   it,    without  imposing 
pression  ot*  the  late  rebellion.   The  responsibility  on    some  minister. 
Irferk  was  about  to  read  them,  when  The  noble  lord  might  say  that  the 
Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and,  af^erapolo-  spirit  of  faction  was  yet  unextin- 
gising  ibr  pressing  fbrward  <on  this  guished  ;    that  one  class  of   the 
subject,  said,  he  al^o  wished  for  Irish  might  expect  more  Justice 
these  acts  to  be  read,   but  for  a  from  a  court  martial  than  from  a 
difTerent  reason  from  that  of  the  jury ;  that  a  foreign  invasion  was 
noble  lord.     Hiti  object  for  rising  apprehended ;    that    fresh    plans 
"was  to  dissuade  the  bringing  on  of  insurrection  had  been  formed, 
this  momentous  question  at  present,  and  were  ready  for  execution*    If 
When  the  acts  were  read,  it  would  the  house  had  a  pledge  from  the 
appear  that  there  was  nothing  ur-  crown  that  'ministers  knew  the  re- 
'gent  in  the  motion,  though  this  was  ality  of  these  dangers,  much  as  he 
the  only  reason  assigned  for  mak-  abominated  the  exercise  of  martial 
ing  it.     The  house  were  not  regu-  law,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
lariy  in  possession  of  the  question  :  to  act  on  the  principle  of  confi* 
he  must  therefore  endeavour    to  dence.     But  he  yet  must  ask,  with 
dissuade   them   from  entertaining  whom  (ay  the  responsibility,  if  this 
it,  since  nothing  was  more  uncon*  confidence  were  unfoundedly  call- 
atitutional  than  to  di^saiss  it  witliout  ed  for,    and    criminally  abused  ^ 
a  previous  communication  from  the  What  might  now  be  brought  before 
eiown,  advised  by  ostensible  and  the  house  should  be  regarded  only  as 
responsible  ministers*    The  noble  a  narrative,  not  a  solemn  commu- 
k>rd  was  doubtless  a  most  respect-  nicatipti,  that  could  justify  the  house 
able  individual ;  but  he  was  only  in  incurring  such    responsibility. 
«n  individual,   and  cOuld  not  be  Were  a  committee  upon  the  state 
considered  as- a  responsible  mini*  of  Ireland  proposed,  ^'arious  ob* 
iter.  Would  then  the  house  regard  jections  would  be  urged,  especially, 
the    right  honourable   gentleman  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  dis*- 
(Mr.  Pitt)  as  the  adviser  or  the  re-  close  the  information  which  inquiry 
sponsible    minister  ?      He    would  must  demand.     Was  the  measure 
scarcdy  vesture  to  tell  them  so.  then  to  be  assumed  as  necessary  ^ 
Kow,  if  ever  a  proposition  was  Let  the  house  ponder  on  the  re- 
made for  subverting  the  constitii-  sponsibility  they  incurred  by  ere- 
lion,  the  arming  the  crown  with  diling    it.      Let    them  cautiously 
1801«  M           consider 
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consider  what  was  now  asked  of 
them,    after  the  promises  of  the 
blessings  that  were  to  result  from 
thcunbn;  after  the  congratulations 
that  the  rebellion  was  not  onl j  sup* 
pressed,  but  that  the  angry  spirit 
which  occasioned-it  had  subsided. 
Af^er  sill  this,  what  was  the  house 
called  to  <io  I  Why,  only  to  adoiit 
and  sanction  a  bill,  the  preamble 
f)f  which  said,  ''  Whereas  a  rebel* 
lion  is  now  raging  in  the  country 9 
&c.  Whereas  a  ruinous  conspiracy 
exists,  &c.'*     Would  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant assert  that  this  was  die  pre* 
fsentst&te  of  the  country  ?  Or,  were 
bills  to  be  proposed  witliout  recapi* 
tulating  the  preambles  ?  And  when 
were  these  bills  attempted  to  be 
revived  ?  Was  it  notailcr  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  had  been  carried, 
and  the  pretence  of  the  rebellion 
no  longer  existed  ?  But  the  mate- 
jrial  point  was.  Where  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  ?  It  would  be 
said  the  act  expired  on  the  25th 
instant,  and  so  also  did  the  money 
bills.  Granted :  but  where  was  the 
<langer  of  letting  it  expire  ?  Had  it 
not  oeen  in  face  permitted  to  ex- 
pire ?   and  what  mischief  ensued 
ouring  the  interval  ?  Had  any  mis- 
chief oeen  apprehended,  it  would. 
bave  been  criminal  in  government 
to  allow  the  act  to  expire.     Had 
one  yearns  experience  of  the  union 
to  irritated  the  public  mind  of  Ire- 
land,  that  this  harsh    unconstitu- 
tional measure  must  be  adopted  ? 
Was  it  apprehended  that  a  tempo- 
rary forbearance  to  enforce  it  might 
revive  the  hopes  of  reverting  to  the 
constitution  ?    Was  it  to  be  feared 
that  the  army  would  be  let  loose 
on  the  country,  unless  the  act  were 
passed?  Was  it  the  morti/icalion 
of  seeing  some  suspected  wretch 
tried  before  a  jury  instead  of  a  court- 
martial?   Was  it  the  approach  of  < 
H  greiter  d^ger  than  that  of  iusur-  . 


rection  and  rebelUon  ?  For^  m  tficsc 
cases,  had  not  the  lord-lieuteoant 
a  power  of  enforcing  martial  law 
by  proclamation?  What  at  least 
could  prevent  the  delay  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  week  ?  by  which  periocl 
it  was  ardently  hoped  that  his  ma* 
jesty's  health  would  be  fully  re- 
stored, and  when  the  house  might 
entertain  the  Question  in  a  due  and 
constitutional  form .  He  must  there-r 
fore  conclude  with  moving,  that 
the  house  adjourn. 

Lord  Castlereaffh  then  rose,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion  said,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  house 
the  reasons  for  the  jneasure  wliich 
had  been  so  warmly  opposed  by 
the    honourable    gentleman,    and 
which,  he  trusted,  would  convince 
the  house  that  he  was  fully  justified 
in  bringing  it  forward  without  any- 
previous  communication  from  th« 
crown.    The  task  he  had  to  per- 
form was  extremely  painful,  but  it 
was  a  duty  of  which  he  was  deter^ 
mined  to  acquit  himself.     He  waa 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
troduction of  martial  law  in  Ireland 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  its  con- 
stitutional history ;  but  yet  he  must 
remind  the  house  that  the  spirit 
and  princijples    of  modern  Jaco- 
binism had  compelled  the  legisla^ 
ture  to  recognise  a  system  of  judi^^ 
caturc  unknown,  except  when  the 
operation  of  all  laws  was  suspended 
from  the  open  existence  of  rebcllioix 
in  the  fiela.    The  njscessity  of  re- 
sorting to  so  stronj^  a  measure  was 
lamentable ;  but,  if  it  did  exist,  he 
could  not  betray  his  country  and 
the  constitution.     He  owned  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  such  a  mea- 
sure in  an  assembly  where  so  few 
had  a  local  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  justified  it;  but  he 
recollected  that  there  were  among 
his  hearers  some  military  gently* 
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aifen  to  whose  exertions  Ireland 
was  eminently  indebted,  [a  cry  of 
flcdr  /  hear  /]  and  who  knew  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  measure. 
I'arliament  had  formerly  re>orled 
to  it  after  the  union  with  Scotland; 
apd  a  bill  to  disarm  the  highland- 
ersj  though  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  legiwature,  was  then  passed, 
and  proposed  by  a  whig  admini- 
stration, as  remarkable  for  its  love 
of  constitutional  principles,  and 
those  of  the  revolution,  as  any  that 
had  since  existed.  We  were  now 
called  on  to  do  for  Ireland  what 
yne  had  done  for  Scotland;  and  to 
act  for  a  country  with  which  so 
large  a  majority  of  flie  house  were 
remotely  connected.  The  strong 
bias  towards  constitutional  liberty, 
which  actuated  the  house,  was  sup- 
posed to  disincline  it  from  adopt- 
ing  vigorous  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland ;  and  this  was  urged 
against  an  incorporate  union,  when 
that  question  was  agitated  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  But  the  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  were  reminded  of 
the  trust  they  ought  to  place  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  house,  and  the  love 
of  legal  liberty  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection and  rebellion. 

The  honourable  gentleman,'  he 
said,  had  rested  his  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  motion,  on  the  defi- 
ciency of  a  communication  from 
the  crown  to  parliament.  But 
in  the  year  1798  the  state  of  Ire- 
land was  examined ;  and  then  no 
such  communication  was  deemed 
*  tjecessary :  and  might  not  ^vcry 
member  propose  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  the  situation  of 
the  country  might  suggest  apd  jus- 
tify? And  ought  wc  to  be  so  de- 
pendent on  the  crown,  as  to  fear 
tiie  adoption  of  wise  and  prudent 
measures  without  royal  communi- 
cation ?  This  Were  to  reduce  us  to 
the  level  of  the  French  Icgiitlatttre^ 


where  the  originating  of  every  law 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  exe* 
cutive.  What  then  bccahife  of  his 
objection  ?  If  parliament  mi^ht 
always  act  according  to  convincing 
reasons,  ^  on  emergencies,  it  was 
Evident  that  such  a  communication 
was  not  indispensably  necc^ary; 
On  the  same  principle  the  habeas* 
corpus  act  had  been  suspended, 
both  here  And  in  Ireland*  The 
propriety  of  the  measure  was  not 
suggested  frotn  the  crovm,  A 
royal  communication  might  precede 
such  a  measure ;  but  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary when  the  grounds  for  ac- 
ceding to  it  were  evident  and  im* 
pcrative.  It  was  his  intention  to 
propose  it  only  for  three  months. 
He  was  so  confident  of  its  neces* 
sity,  that  he  called  upon  parliament 
to  pass  the  bill  without  further  in- 
quiry. He  admitted  what  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  advanced, 
that,  ii  rebellion  existed,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might'  proclaim  martial 
law.  But  was  it  more  constitu- 
tional to  come  to  parliament  for  an 
act  of  Indemnity,  than  to  call  for 
its  previous  authority  ? 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  Majr 
179vS,  and  martial  law  continued 
in  force  till  March  1799.  'By  the 
king's  authority  martial  law  was 
tiien  exercised ;  and  the  Irish  go- 
vernment relied  on  an  act  of  ni- 
demnity  in  their  favour,  if  they 
transgressed  not  the  bounds  whicn 
the  necessity  of  the  case  prescribed. 
They  were  copipelled'  to  withhold 
a  great  portion  of  the  municipal 
law,  while  property  could  not  be 
protected  withoyt  martial  law.— 
This  (Kcasioned  a  conflict;  For  no 
officer  could  execute  his  duty,  if 
subject  to  be  brought  to  trial  con- 
tinually. Many  indictments  were 
preferred  against  officers  for  at- 
tempting to  execute  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's orders;  and  the  rebellion 
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lit  one  period,  rendered  it  impossl*  of  the  courts  was  at  an  eni;  ^4 
ble  for  the  judges  to  sit  unmolested. '  the  accused  must,  in  all  cases,  ber 

When  it  abated,  the  courts  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.     B/ 

again  opened ;  'and  first,  in  the  the  continuance  of  this  act  Jaco^ 

jnetropolis/  the  king's  bench.     In  binism    would    be    counteracted, 

86me  places  the  circuit  was  held,  and  the  people  retain  most  of  theii' 

and  the  assizes  conducted,  under  a  privileges*    It  was  notorious,  that 

inilitary  force.     But  civil  justice  sevcrafdistricts  still  cherished  the 

could  not    be   exercised  without  spirit  that  had  occasioned  such  ca^ 

protection*    Therefore,  one  or  the  lamities,  and  prompted  the  inha<* 

other  roust  be  sacriiiced.      Afler  bitants  to  attack  the  persons  and 

rebellion  had  been  crushed  in  the  property  of  their  neighbours.    But 

^eld.  Jacobinism  still  contrived  to  the  second  object  was,  to  obstruct 

preserve  it  alive  in  the  country,  the  administration  of  justice.     For 

This  malignant  spirit  produced  a  this  purpose  they  used  the    most 

liew  case,  obliging  the  courts  of  terrible  means,  and  rendered  them* 

justice  .  to  be  shut,  and  the  country  selves  so  formidable  that  neither 

to  seek  its  protection  from,  martial  juries  nor  witnesses  would  attend« 

Jaw,     If  this  spirit  still  existed,  the  Unless  the  bill  were  renewed,  and 

necessity  of  martial  law  was  evi-  government  could  bring  criminals 

dent:   that  it  did  now  exist,  he  summarily  to  trial,  the  loyal  and 

thus  proceeded  to  show.  industrious>must  again  suiter  with« 

He  said,  that  in  activity,  ma-  out  hope  of  redress.     The  rebels 

lignancy,   and  perseverance,  the  themselves  had  courts  martial,  to 

Irish  rebels  exceeded  all  who  had  try  those  who  were  disalfected  t» 

ever  attempted  the  destruction  of  tlieir  cause.     How  were  they  to 

their  government.    During  the  last  be  successfully  combated,   if  per- 

three  months,  his  excellency  had  mitted  to  condemn  and  instantlj 

found  it  necessary  to  try  sixty-three  execute  their  captives,  while  they 

.persons  in  courts  martial ;  and  of  themselves.could  be  punished  only 

ihese,  thirty-four  were  condemned  by  the  slow  process  of  common 

and  executed.     Most  of  them  were  Jaw  ?--*Hc  said  that  by  vigour  and 

.found  guilty  of  overt  acts  of  rebel-  energy  the  evil  had  been  greatly 

Iton;  and  all,  of  having  helped  to  lepressed ;  and  that,  throe  counties 

promote  it.     In  the  whole  year,  excepted,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 

two  hundred  and  seven  criminals  state  of  tranquillity.    These  were^: 

had  been  tried.    The  character  of  Antrim,  Limerick,  and  Wicklow. 

the  noble  person  above  mentioned  But  the  people,  seeing  go\*«mment 

waa  too  well  known  to  be  suspected  able  to  protect  them,  had  shown  » 

of  unnecessary  rigour.     He  would  loyal  spirit  and  determination  t* 

not  have  suspended  common  Jaw  resist  the  disafiected. 

without  occasion,  but  would  nave  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that 

allowed .  the  usual  trial  by  jury.—  the  bill  should  receive  limitations. 

.  The  bill  ought  not  to  be  considered  But  it  was  to  be  remembered  that, 

as  an  establishment  of  martial  law,  in  those  districts  apparently  most 

but  for  allowing  the  courts  of  law  peaceably   inclined,  the  flame  oF 

to  remain  open.    The  crown  had  rebellion  had  frequently  burst  furth 

power   to    proclaim  martial   law  the  most  violently. 

when  necessary   for  the  good  of  If  the  line  tliev  were  to  follow 

the  empire.    But  then  the  process  must  be  minutely  described,  the 

responsibilitir 
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fespOAMbility  of  government  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  united 
power  "had  been  employed  would 
cease,  and  there  would  be  a  danger 
tbat  these  violent  measures  might  be 
embodied  in  our  municipal  law. 

As  parliament  would  always  su- 
perintend the  measures  of  govern* 
ipent,  there  was  no  probability  that 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  act 
would  be  abused.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant was  always  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  ofevery  case 
before  it  was  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial. The  officers  were  bound  by 
an  oath,  to  take  cognizance  of 
nothing  but  an  act  of  rebellion,  or 
in  furtherance  of  rebellion ;  and  his 
excellency  reviewed  the  sentence 
before  its  execution.  Those  who 
were  inost  attached  to  the  princi- 
|>les*of  liberty,  and  therefore  were 
reluctant  to  pass  an  act  which 
seemed  to  make  a  temporary  surren- 
der of  it,  should  recollect  thatsome- 
tiiAes  the  constitution  itself  could 
pe  no  otherwise  preserved.  Here 
Ihe  superiority  of  ours  to  the  an- 
cient republics  was  manifest.  With 
Jbem,  it  was  necessary  to  invest 
individuals,  occasionally,  with  ar- 
bitrary power.  But  they  had  no 
Controul  over  those  whom  they  thus 
trusted.  Thus  these  men  often 
overturned  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  became  wasters  of 
the  state.  With  us,  a  pOwer  con*- 
stantly  watched  against  such  abuse. 
But  little  inconvenience  would  be 
felt,  if  the  trial  by  jury  shpuW  be 
suspended  till  the  storm  were  over; 
otherwise,  although  one  criminal 
inight  be  convicted,  twelv^e  loyal 
subjects  would  ba  exposed  to  de-* 
predation  and  murder. 

He  was  authorised  to  say,  that 
^c  illustrious  representative  of  his 
majesty  in  Ireland  considered  the 
renewal  of  this  act  highly  cxpe- 
(Uent,  f  evy  would^questlon  his  pe« 


set  rat  ion,  wisdom,  hiunaoity,  and 
love  of  the  constitution. 

It  had  been  said,  that  he  (lord 
Castiereagh]  had  not  a  right  to  pro- 
pose this  measure ;  but  ne  main- 
tained, that,  as  agent  of  the  Irish 
government,  or  even  only  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  he  might, 
with  propriety,  bring  forward  any 
n^^^sure  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
such  a  rebellion  had  wholly  sub-^ 
sided.  While  the  war  continued^ 
and  hopes  from  foreign  countries 
were  held  out  to  the  disafiected,  it 
could  not  be.  There  was  now  t 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  Ireland  ^ 
and,  he  believea,  in  every  part  of 
the  British  empire.  The  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  had  been  proved  to  have 
existed ;  and,  till  the  house  were 
satisfied  of  its  utter  extinction,  the 
laws  enacted  to  check  it  ought  not 
to  be  repealed.  Before  the  expi«- 
ration  of  three  months,  there  would 
be  full  time  for  inquiry ;  and  with- 
out that  he  wished  not  the  act  to 
be  continued.  He  was  sure,  how* 
ever,  that  inquiry  was  unnecessary 
to  those  connected  with  the  Irisa 
government,  or  the  representatives 
of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  ; 
Ibut,  if  satisfactory  to  any  member 
in  the  house,  it  ought  to  take  place. 
He  should  be  happy  if  a  further 
continuation  of  the  act  proved  \m* 
necessary;  but  of  this  he  doubted. 

He  added,  that,  if  his  present 
motion  were  successful,  he  should 
propose  another  measure,  to  ren- 
der the  present  less  obnoxious.— •• 
There  were  many  then  in  custody 
of  the  civil  power  who  must  be 
delivered  to  |Jie  military  tribunals, 
if  the  habeas-corpus  act  should  re* 
main  in  force.  He  should  there* 
fore  move,  on  the  next  day,  fof 
its  suspension. 

Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  siudj  tba( 
MS  be 
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he  hoped  his  opposition  of  the  mo* 
tion  would  not  be  imputed  to  a 
irvish  of  embarrassing  the  measures 
of  government,  or  to  any  persoi\al 
hostility  to  his  majcsty^s  ministers. 
He  had  opposed  the  measure  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  was  now 
more  strongly  convinced  of  its  mis- 
chievous tendency.  When  a  spirit 
of  Insubordination  and  outrage  pre- 
vailedi  and  martial  law  became 
necessary,  the  crown  had  a  right 
to  exercise  it.  What  use  then  was 
there  in  imposing  a  prerogative 
on  the  crown,  which  it  inherently* 
held  ?  What  then  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  ?  It  could  only  be  to 
enable  government  to  exercise  mar-; 
'tial  law  whenever  it  should  suit  its 
purposes;  whether  with  or  with- 
out necessity..  The  bill  wps  either 
pugatory  or  worse. 

The  question  was.  Were  the 
Courts  of  law  open,  and  allowed  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  uninter- 
ruptedly? If  they  were,  it  was 
^pntrary  to  the  British  constitution 
to  have  recourse  to  a  military  tribu- 
nal. The  noble  lord  had  asserted, 
that  juries  in  Ireland  could  not  be 
found  to  do  their  duty.  He  desired 
to  know  in  what  town  or  county 
that  had  been  the  case.  After  the 
rebellion,  the  assizes  were  held  in 
Wexford,  where  many  were  tried 
and  convicted.  He  advised  the 
noble  lord,  either  to  adduce  facts 
in  supportof  his  motion,  or  toaban- 
don  it.  He  had  said,  that  sixty-tlirec 
men  were  tried  by  ra?irtial  law  in 
the  last  three  months.  But  the 
courts  of  law  were  open,  then  why 
were  they  not  sent  thither  ?  He 
defied  him  to  point  out  any  one 
instancowhere  they  might  not  have 
been  tried  with  equal  advantage  in 
the  long-established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Martial  law  might  be 
feared,  but  could  never  be  respect- 
ed ;  and'  tlicrcforc  would  not  com- 


• 

mand  obedience.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  judges  administering  the  lavr 
with  solemnity,  the  people  saw 
them  shouldered  from  their  oenchea 
by  officers,  who,  ignorant  of  law 
and  precedent,  were  guided  only 
hy  their  own  capricious  opinions. 

He  read  an  extract  from  a  work 
of  sir  John  Davis,  attorney-general 
to  James  I.^  on  Irish  affairs,  which 
stated,  that,  after  peace  was  re-> 
stored,  the  next  object  was  the 
re-establishment  of  justice.  The 
justices  of  assize  made  the  circuit 
of  the  kingdom,  trying  all  kinds  of 
offenders.  The  people  were  more 
deterred  than  by  military  execu- 
tions ;  and  the  country  was  soon 
cleared  of  malefactors.  Here  was 
the  triumph  of  the  old  Saxon  con- 
stitution, the  best  ever  invented  by 
man;  and  he  implored  that  it  might 
not  be  abolished.  Now  Ireland  was 
united  to  Great  Britain,  he  trusted 
that  the  first  act  of  the  imperial 
parliament  would  be  a  restoration 
to  her  ancient  privileges. 

Mr.  Dennis  Brown  said  it  had 
been  proved  before  the  secret  com-i 
mittee,  that  a  dreadful  conspiracy 
had  existed,  to  separate  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain.  Jurymen  and 
witnesses  had  been  murdered  in 
^reat  numbers,  so  that  others  re- 
fused to  come  forward.  Those  on 
the  spot  knew;  that  but  for  martial 
law  Ireland  must  have  been  se- 
parated from  England. 

Sir  George  Hill  spoke  in  answer 
to  sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  He 
thought  the  qaotation  from  sir  John 
Davis  not  in  point.  In  king 
James's  time  the  Irish  were  rude 
and  ignorant.  They  had  now  be- 
come enlightened.  Concerning 
the  exertions  of  juries,  he  observ- 
ed, that  in  1797,  though  the  county 
jails  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and 
DcTTy,  wore  full,  no  juryme^l  co\i\d 
he  found   to  try  them ;    and  the 

crowu 
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erown  lawyers  were  obliged  to 
make  them  sit  in  judgment  on  each 
other  by  turn3*  He  concluded  by 
pressing  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  act. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  thing  the  noble 
lord  had  advanced  for  the  measure 
proposed ;  nor  that  any  of  those 
who  had  supported  it  had  adduced 
the  least  proof  of  its  necessity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  honourable 
baronet  had  advanced  facts  Wortliy 
the  attention  of  the  house^  even 
were  the  Question  not  upon  the 
propriety  ot  adjournment,  ^  but  on 
the  fiirtHer  continuance  of  the  bill. 

It  did  not  follow,  that,  because 
a  conspiracy  formerly  existed,  and 
martial  law  then  became  necessary, 
the  people  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  liberty  now  that 
the  rebellion  was  quelled.     An  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  said,  that 
in  1797  many  persons  were. ap- 
prehended for  dangerous  crimes, 
who  could  not  be  tried  by  common 
law.     It  appeared,  however,  that 
they  were  house-breakers..     But 
virould   it  be  asserted  that  house- 
breakers were  to  be  tried  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  exposed  to  military 
punishment  ?  If  tnis  were  asserted, 
no  stronger  argument  could  be  ad- 
duced to  warrant  the  rejection  of 
the  motion.   It  was  said,  that,  last 
year,  two  hundred  and  seven  were 
seized,  and  eighty- four  condemned. 
But  this  had  not  been  explained. 
It  had  not  been  stated  what  were 
their    crimes,     and   whether  any 
open  acts  of  rebellion   had  been 
committed  by  them.      And  why 
were  they  not  tried  in  a  court  of 
law,    when  the  course  of  justice 
-was  as  regular  as  at  any  other  pe- 
fiod,    instead    of    by    a  tribunal 
which  implied  ^  suspcnsiQn  of  all 


the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  surrender  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  ? 

The  house  had  a  right  to  expect 
more  satisfactory  grounds  ere  they 
proceeded  in  the  present  measure* 
Nothing  had  been  heard  but  con* 

fratulations  upon    the  union,    as 
aving  produced  the  restoration  of 
perfect  tranquillity.    The  people 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  blessings  of  the  English  con- 
stitutjpn ;  and  all  the  evils  that  had 
been  deplored  were  to  be  destroy- 
ed.    He  should  concur,  he  said^ 
with  his  honoiirable  friend,  in  try^ 
ing  to  dissuade  the.  house  from  d^ 
termining  on  this  measure  till  itk^ 
neceiisity  were  more  clearly  shown. ' 
The  noble  lord  had  asserted,  that 
the  power  of  martial  law  in  Ireland 
had  in  no  instance  been  abused.  A 
well  attested  fact  had  proved  the 
contrary.     A  soldier  was  brought 
before    a  court-martial,    charged 
witli  having  butchered  a  man  su- 
spected of  rebellion,  even  in  the 
arms  of  hi$  mother ;  and  though 
tlic  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  flagrant, 
he  was  acquitted.     It  must  ever 
ht  unsafe  to  trust  the  lives  of  a  peo^ 
pie  to  the  decision  of  a  court-mar- 
tial >  so  liable  to  be  influenced  only 
by  temporary  feelings,  instead  of 
•the  considerations  of  iai partial  jus- 
tice. >  He  asked,  atid  contended 
now,   only  that  the  house  would 
suspend  their  Judgment,  and  ejcof* 
mine  thoroughly  the  grounds  of  the 
-measure,    before    they    placed    a 
power  in  the  executive  ffovern- 
mcnt,  unexampled  in  similar  cir* 
.cumstancca    in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

He  did  not  admit  that  this  power 
was  a  necessary  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  but  rather  an  act 
arising  from  a  particular  emergen- 
cy. Martial  law  could  exist  only 
,  iu  the  absence  of  the  king's  peace ; 
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and  during  the  continuance  of  the  not  wiser  to  prefer  iliat    M^strm 

rebellion  was  constitutionally  ex^  which   combined  the   benents  of 

erclsed,— but  only  in  that  case  :*^  law  with  the  vigour  of  precaution, 

in  any  other>  it  was  a  practice  un-  obtaining  the  safety  of  the  state^ 

known  in  the  usage  of  any  country  and  yet  leaving  the  ordinvy  ad<v 

when  the  common  operations  of  ministration  of  justice  }  which  left 

law  could  be  rendered  effective.  untouched  «11  that  it  was  safe  t^ 

-The  chancellor  of  the  exche*  leave^  and  in  no  instance   overt 

(]uer,  after  having   animadverted'  stepped  the  immediate  necessity  ? 
on  some  of  Mr.  Grey's  obscrvaw        The  honourable  gentleman  had 

tions  with   considerable    asperity,  said,   that  nothing   was  rebellioii 

proceeded  to  say,  that   in  former  but  what  was  armed  in  the  field  { 

times,  when  martial  law  was  found  but  would  either  law  or  policy  au<v 

to  be  necessary,  the  contests  were  th6rise  such  an  assertion  ?   Was  if 

soon    decided  in   the  field :    but  mercy  to  the  loyal  inhabitant  til 

DOW,  though  the  a'dherents  to  re-  allow  the  growth  of  the  danger  tiU 

lellion  might  be  disbanded    and  it  threatened  his  destruotion  ?   or 

dispersed,  the  skme  flagitious  spi*  humane  to  those  seduced  into  rey 

rit  continued ;  though  with  dimi*  bellion,  to  facilitate  the  execution 

tiished  means,  yet  with  eoual  ran-  of  their  desperate  enterprises  ?   ^ 

cour.     The  preroeative  of  martial  court-martial     was    not    without 

law,  which  was  adequate  to  a  sud-  forms— -judges  sworn,  and  witnesses 

den  attack  and  a  passing  danger,  examined.     He  had  been  asked, 

was  unequal  to  contend  with  a  re-  whether  couiU-martial  were  supe* 

bellion  rounded  on  principles   so  rior  to  courts  of  common  law?    At    • 

secret,     disseminated,     powerflil,  a  general  proposition,  he  thought 

and  persevering.    To  obviate  th^  not.     But  the  question  was»  whe* 

defbcts  of  ^martial  law,  it  was  ne-  ther    there    might    not    be    cases 

cessary  to  improve  and  enforce  it  where   a  court-mslrtial  would  ba 

by  legislative  provisions.  preferable  ?   why  else  was  an  an- 

It  had  been  asked.  What  was  the  nual  mutiny-bill  passed?     If  the 

call  for  the  measure  ?  The  answer  ordinary  administration  of  justice 

was.  The  public  safety,    the  de-  was  impossible,,  if  protection  of 

fence  of  the  government  and  lives  the  innocent  and  punishment  of 

and  properties  of  his  majesty's  jub-  the  guilty  could  not  be  attained 

iects.     if  the  pperation  of  martial  by  the  ordinary  process,  might  not 

law,   maintained    by    prerogative  even  the  admirers  of  the  trial  by 

%Ione,  had  been  trusted  in  order  to  |ury  prefer  that  by  court-martiju 

meet  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  in  cases  where  nothing  should  re* 

we  should  have  been  compelled  to  main  of  tlie  trial  by  jury  but  the 

withdraw  the  benefits  ot  the  law  name? 

from  the  whole  of  his  majesty's        As  to  the  question  of  what  ought 

peaceable    subjects    in     Ireland,  to  be  considered  a  rebellton*  he  said 

Which   course   was   then   prefer-  thcfe  were  many  better  <|ua}i£ed 

able  ?    Should  government  permit  than  he  to  discuss  it ;  but  whether  i( 

rebellion  to  rally,  and  re-unite  its  consisted  in  collecting  five  or  hytt 

scattered  parts  ?  or  should  that  sy-  thousand  men  in  arms,  or  in  over* 

stem  of  martial  law  be  adopted  turning    the    established    rovem. 

which  would   deprive   the   unof-  ment;   whether  it  pursued  its  ob- 

fending  of  its  protection  i  Was  it  jcct  by  burglary  or   murder,    in 

driving 
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driViAg  the  rich  firom  their  homes,  ouestion  was,  whether  the  cons!-* 
or  in  seducing  and  threatening  the  deration  of  the  measure  proposed 
Mor  from  their  allegiance ;  it  was  should  be  deferred  till  due  iDfoniUk» 
po  less  rebellion  in  its  attributes  tion  were  obtained;  whether  the 
4md  design.  If  there  were  no  pro-  state  of  Ireland  required  its  conti* 
tection  for  innocence  in  civil  law,  nuance.  Did  it  appear  that,  with- 
god  no  punishmept  for  guilt  in  cri-  out  this  measure,  the  people  could 
minal  process,  it  was  all  one,  whe»  not  enjoy  the  benefits  ot  law,  of 
Ither  rebellion  skulked  with  the  the  lord-^lieutenant  challenge  any 
assassin's  dagger,  or  assumed  the  right  to  exercise  martial  law  ?  By 
f*  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance*'  bis  own  speech  to  the  Irish  par-* 
pf  flagitious  insurrection ;  for  both  liament  this  was  plainly  impossi« 
aimed  alike  at  the  superseding  of  ble;  in  which  he  asserted,  thatthei^ 
all  law,  and  the  total  destruction  of  was  not  even  a  tendency  to  rebel* 
^e  government.  Would  then  the  lion.  So  violent  a  proceeding,  then, 
bouse  agree  to  deprive  Ireland,  in  as  the  present  one  proposed  could 
its  critical  siti)ation,  of  that  miti-  not  be  justifiable,  Ir  the  nature 
gated,  corrected,  and  improved  sy^  o(  the  two  acts  in  question  were 
stem  of  isartial  law,  formerly  ex^  attended  to,  it  woulci  appear 'that 
l$rcised  up^  prerogative^  without  a  power  was  <ponferred  of  inflicting 
fuiy  limitation  to  its  exercise,  or  i^ot  merely  ancient  punishments, 
substitute^ for  its  defects?  but  even  new  ones;    for  the  bill 

Since  the  rebellion,  lord  Corn-  expressly  granted  to  courts-martial 
wallis  had  issued  many  warrants  the  power  of  inflicting  death,  or 
for  co^rts-ma^tial,  which  had  tried  auy  other  punishment :  so  that 
iind  condemned  persons  for  various  there  mi^ht  be  torture  exercised  in 
olTences;  notoniyfor/ur/A^a/icYof  various  forms,  of  flogging,  half^ 
irebellion,  but  for  actual  murder  and  haneing,  and  th^  rest.  By  the  se- 
febellion.  cond  act,  three  persons  were  made 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  courts  sufHcient  to  constitute  a  court-mar- 
pf  law  were  open.  True;  because  tial,  to  determine  on  the  lives  and 
the  wise  measures  which  had  been  property  of  British  subjects.  By- 
adopted,  and  the  very  measure  the  mutiny-act  thirteen  persons 
now  in  discussion,  had  afTbrded  were  required  for  a  court-martial ; 
that  protection  and  security  which  then  ought  three  to  be  thought 
ptherwise  could  not  have  been  ob-  adeauate  to  decide  on  cases  of 
tain^d.  He  concluded  by  observ-  mucn  greater  importance  ?  He 
ing,  that  if,  amidst  such  perilous  hoped  that  the  house  would  ad- 
^ircum stances,  the  laws  h^  kept  joum  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
^heir  cour^se,  as  in  timeof  peace;  if  ject  till  a  communication  should 
^  people  hsid  been  protected,  come  from  tiie  throne;  and  that 
•nd  the  constitution  defended ;  it  the  friends  of  th^  I'nion  would  not 
¥r*%  only  by^  a  continuance  of  the  commence  their  deliberations  by 
9^mfi  weU-K>rdered  system  that  Ire-  9o  harsh  an  act  as  putting  Ireland 
land  could  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  under  the  dominion  of  martial  law, 
bo  tecured :  from  a  recurrence  of  instead  of  communicating  to  her 
those  disastrous  scenes  which  must  the  advantages  o{  a  beneficent  sy- 
-  be  fresh  in  every  man's  reooem*  .  stem  of  policy. 
Jirance*  Coloiipl  Westcrman  conceived 

JAxp  \ifUthf99d .  $aj^i  ^that  Ac   fimiki  hvf.  ^bfiolutely  necessary  in 

the 
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the  present  state  of  Ireland.    After  been  the  first  victims  of  the  reb«I« 

the  strong  statements  of  the  noUe  lion.    The  Irish  did  not  wish  for 

lord  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  martial  law,  but  that  the  common 

chequer,  it  would  be  presumptuous,  law  might  be  restored  as  soon  as  it 

he  said,  for  him  to  enter  into  de-  were  consistent  with  the  common 

tail;    His  knowledge  enabled  him  safetv. 

to  controvert  the  honourable  ba-  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  conjured 
ronet's  assertion,  that  martial  law  the  house  not  to  delay  the  adop« 
was  odious  to  Ireland.  He  said,  tion  of  a  measure  necessary  for  the 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  safety  of  Ireland.  He  tnen  con- 
quantities  of  arms,  and  many  of  firmed  ^he  statements  of  other 
French  manufacture,  had«been  de*  Irish  members,  that  the  courts  of 
posited,  and  afterwards  found  by  law  had  been  enabled  to  exercise 
persons  employed  to  search  for  their  functions  merely  by  the  salu- 
them.  tary  effects  of  courts-martial.    He 

Mr.  Canning   desired  to  know  adduced  an  instance  at  llie  Tyrone 

what  other  security  could  be  had  assizes,  where  a  jury  offered  to 

against  the  continuance  of  hostili-  compromise  with  the  judge,    hr 

ties  and  midnight  massacres  than  /  offering  to  condemn  the  prisoner  if 

that  of  enforcing  the  measure  o£  it  should  be  agreed  that  his  pu* 

jnartial  law,  and  accordingly  sup-  nishment    should   not   be    death ; 

ported  the  noble  lord*s  motion.  and,  on  the  judge  refusing,  they 

Mr.  French  said,  that  the  state  of  acquitted  him.  He  likewise  men- 
Ireland  rendered  delay  dangerous,  tioned  the  dangers  to  which  wit- 
The  honourable  baronet  had  as-  nesses  and  persons  giving  informa- 
serted,  that  during  the  last  two  tion  concerning  the  rebels  were 
years  law  business  had  been  re-  exposed.  One,  who  had  acquaint- 
•gularly  conducted.  True  5  but  ed  government  with  some  import- 
this  was  under  the  operation  of  this  ant  news,  was  followed  from  Ire- 
*very  obnoxious  act.  He  concluded  land  to  this  country,  and  stabbed 
by  supporting  its  revival  for  a  li-  to  death  in  the  streets  of  London, 
mited  period.  Mr.  Ogle  said,  that,  if  the  bill 

Mr.  Taylor,  an-  Irish  member,  did  not  pass,  the  lives  and  proper- 

tbe  said  that  the  salvation  of  Ireland  ties  of  the  inhabitants  woulcl  not  be 

depended  on  the  revival  of  the  act.  safe.      In  Wexford,   the   county 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  observed,  that,  by  where  he  lived,  the  principle  o£ 

the  ingenuity  of  those  men  who  had  the  rebels  was  to  destroy  every 

stirred  up  the  rebellion,  the  com-  loyal  and  protestant  subject;    to 

mon  law  had  been  turned  into  an  pull  down  the  protestant   ascen- 

engine  of  destruction.     Witnesses  dancy  in  church  and  state;  and  to 

were  intimidated  into  the  grossest  erect  on  its  ruins  a  popish  hienur* 

perjuries;  and,  when  reproached  chy,  and  republican  government^ 

for  them,  said  to  their  reprovers,  united  with  that  of  France.    The 

"What  would  you  have  had  us  rebels  were  headed  by  their  priests, 

do  ?  Was  there  not  a  wall  around  who  were  their  generals ;    and, 

us  ?"  These  were  notocious  facts,  under  their  guidance,    the  finest 

sufficient  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  part  of  Ireland  had  been  desolated. 

the  common  forms  of  law  at  pre-  The  people  began  with  the  murder 

sent.    The  most  zealous  supporters  of  their  clergy ;    they  burned  the 

« of  the  comnion  law  in  Irel«ind  had  hwMes  o£  th«  men  <»  property,  aa 

als« 
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i!so  their  prisoners;    and,   when  to  form  a  tribunal' in  a   country 

they  could  not  find  places  wherein  where  there  were  100,000  troops, 

to  burn  theift,  they  massacred  them  AW  classes  were  to  be  subject  to 

in  cold  blood*     On  one  occasion,  this  tribunal,  while  the  voldier  en- 

185    men,  women,   and  children,  joyed  the  benefit  of  tht  mutiny-act. 

were  burnt  in  one  barn.     At  an-  "    The  danger  could  not  be  so  great 

other    time,    185    had   been   mas-  as  wtis  represented,  when,  out  of 

iacred  ;   and,  just  before  the  entry  thirty-two  counties,  tlie  noble  lord 

of  the  king's  troops  into  Wexfortf,  could  name  only  three  that  were 

ninety-five  were  murdered  on  the  disturbed ;    nor  could   the  evil  be 

Iridge.  very   serious,    when    only   thirty* 

The  honourable  baronet  (sir  L.  seven  per«?ons  had  been  convicted 

iParsons)  had  said  that  all  was  now  .  by  courts-martial   within    the   last 

safe.    Could  this  be   so  when  the  twelve  months, 

mails  could  n6t  travel  without  be-  He    disapproved   the  measure, 

ing    robbed,    and    every    packet  because  it  went  to  permit  the  most 

brought  intelligence  of  some  rob-  unconstitutional  power  to  be  exer- 

l>ery  or  murder  ?  In  his  part  of  the  cised  over  a  country,  on  which  \i 

country    the    people    spoke    with  had  been  said  that  the  union  would 

willing  expectation  of  a  French  in-  confer  the  blessings  of  the  consti- 

yasion  :    he  therefore  thought  that  tution. 

nothing  but  martial  law  could  save  Colonel   Martin   said,   that  the 

the  country.  proposal  for  martial  law  must  al- 

Mr.M'Naghton  contended,  that  ways  Ix?  reluctantly  received  hi  a 

martial   law  alone  had   repressed  British  senate ;    but  his  partrNiiar 

the   atrocities   committed    in    the  knowledge  of  the  stale  of  the  case 

counties     of    Wexford,    Tyrone,  ju'^tified  a   member  iji  voting  for 

&c.;  and  that,  in  a  country  wiiere  it.     He  said,  that  juries  had  been 

ihe  assassin's  dagger  was  pcrpe-  too  forward,  as  well  as  too  feaiful, 

tually  promoting  the  cause  of  re-  lo  condemn.      Before  one  judge, 

bellion,  common  applications  must  the  jury  had  condemned  thirty  in 

be  insuffic^ient.  one  day,  whom  the  judge  recom- 

Mr.  Bouverie  thought  that  the  mended  to  mercy.     In  comparison 

proper  mode  for  a  proceeding  of  with    such   a  trial,   courts-martial 

the  house  upon  this  measure  would  could  present  nothing  alarming  to 

have  been  a  communication  from  the  prisoner.     On  the  other  hand, 

the    throne,     however    neoe<Jsary  jurors  and  witnesses  had,  in  mai^y 

martial  law  in  Ireland  might  be.  *  cases,    failed    to    do    (heir    <luty. 

Mr.  Summers  Cox  thought  mar-  With  respect  to  only  three  mem- 

tial  law  necessary,  bers  on  a  court-martial,  he  thought 

Dr.  Lawrence    strenuously   op-  it  of  no  very  great  consequence, 
•posed  the  measure,  which,  he  said.  The  court-martial   only  examined 
superseded  all  Ihc  principles  and  evidence,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  re- 
forms of  what  was  properly  called  viscf]   ail   their   proceedings,    and 
'martial  law;    that  law  established  confirmed  the  sentences  agreeably 
'by  the  rautiny-bill,  where  all  pos-  to  the  evidence, 
sible  checks  were  to  be  imnd,  and  Mr.  Leigh    (an    Irish   member) 
'where  the  spirit  of  liljcrt^  was  al-  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition, 
'ways  struggling  against  force.  But  He  showed  from  the  Irish  statute- 
hcre  three'  ^Hficcrs  were  'sufficient  fjook  the  niynber  of  strong  laws 

«inactcd 
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enacted  against  the  progress  of  re-  by  jury,  to  suggest  n  expedi* 

belHon.      Conspiring    to    murder  ent  to  gain   that  object.     It  was 

bad  been  made  as  criminal  as  the  said    that  jurors,  &c.  could  not 

commission  of  the  act.  He  showed  do  their  duty.     It  appeared^  how* 

how  the  disaffected  spread  them-  ever,  that  only  four  districts  out  of 

selves.     Ten  formed  a  meeting:  thirty-two  were  much  disturbed, 

they  were  sworii  to  be  secret,  and  Might  not  then  the  trials  be  ret 

to  be  faithful  to  the  French  ;  and  moved  from  the  turbulent  to  the 

these  ten  were  sworn  to  initiate  tranquil  district,  in  imitation  of  % 

|ten  more.    The  acts  for  sending  legal  proceeding  when  a  fair  trial 

on  board  the  fleet  or  to  the  arr  could  not  be  expected  In  a  particu** 

pay  persons  found  from  their  home  lar  place  ? 

after  a  certain  hour,  upon  (he  sen-  Mr.  Sheridan  -and  the  chancellor 

fence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  of  the  exchequer  ex  plained. -^N^ 

proved  the  danger ;  and  that  some  division  took  place,  and  leave  was 

deviation  from  the  common  course  given  to  bring  in  the  bill, 

of  law  had  become  necessary.  'The  In  the  house  of  lords  no  debate 

rebellion  was,  under  its  Jacobinical  on  the  bill  took  place  till  the  23d  of 

character,  a  rebellion  of  the  poor  March,  when,  after  the  order  of 

against  the  rich  :  they  looked  fort>  the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

ward  jto  a  division  of  land  ;  and  ii  EarlFitzwilliam  rose.     He  comr 

frequently    happened     that    they  plained  of   the  indecent  inannef 

quarrelled  and  lought  about  the  di-  in  which  tlie  bill  had  been  hurried 

*  vision  of  the  spoil.     From  these  through   tlie   house.      On   Friday 

quarrels  important*  discoveries  had  night  it  had  fioi  come  down  front 

been  made   to    the    government,  the  commons.    A  measure  whicl| 

As    to    the    courts-martial,    they  was  to   suspend  the   constitution 

tvens  conducted  in  a  regular  man-  ought   to  have   been  taken   wit]| 

ner,  and  directed  by  a  judge-ad  vo-  more  d^^liberation.     The  bill  was 

cate.     He  concluded  witli  begeing  to  renew  two  acts  of  the  Irish  par^ 

the  opposition  not  to  make  Ireland  liament :  these  acts  were  not  evei| 

a  stalking-horse  for  their  debates  before  the  house  ;   apd  they  were 

and  parly  questions.     She  had  suf-  called  upon  to  renew  acts  whicE 

fered  too  much  already.   The  union  they  had  neither  read  nor  seei^ 

had  drawn  off  a  hundred  common-  B^t  why  should  they  be  j>asse(| 

ers  and  thirty  peers  from  Ireland,  at  all  ?  A  strong  proof  of^  their 

Loyalty  was  a  commodity  of  .which  necessity    Qught    to    have    bee^ 

tliere  was  little  to  spare  for  expor-  adducedf;   but  thqy^had  received 

tation ;    and,  when  so  much  had  no  information  whatever  upon  the 

been   brought   away,  it  was   the  subject. 

duty  of  members   here  to  exert  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  as<^ 

themselves    for    the    security  and  serted  the  urgency  of  the  measure, 

protection   of  those   left   behind.  The  present  act  would  expire  on 

weakened  by  those  called   to  at-  March  25  ;    and,  if  the  act  were 

tend  the  imperial  parliament.    He  not  passed  immediately,  fatal  con^ 

strenuously  recommended  the  adop-  sequences    might     follow.       He 

lion  of  tlie  measure.  thought  no  information,  no  com^ 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  begged,  as  munication,  had  been  made  even  to 

both  parties  were  equally  anxious  tlie  Irish  parliament,  and  the  house 

(or  the  preservation  of  the  trial  ought  to  follovr  ijiiw   example. 

Instead 
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^stead  oF  expecting  a  message 
trom  his  maiesty  for  the  continu- 
luice  of  the  bill,  it  had  been  more 
reasonable  to  expect  a  message  for 
its  -discontinuance. 

Lord  Carnarvon  said  he  could 
Jiot  be  sflent  ivhen  he  heard  that 
it  required  no  proofs  whatever 
to  deprive  a  British  subject  of 
h\i^  birth-right^  and  place  him  out 
€>r  the  protection  of  the  Jaws ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
show  cause  why  he  should  inherit 
from  his  ancestors  his  unalienable 
right  of  freedom.  These  were 
new  doctrines,  and  marked  what 
they  mi^ht  expect  from  the  rem- 
axnts  of  the  late  cabinet. 

The  ehri  of  Westmoreland  ex- 
plained. 

£arl  Moira  coincided  with  earl 
FitzwilKam  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  previous  information  to 
the  house. 

Lord  Holland  complained  that 
the  bill  had  not  been  actually  com- 
mitted. Everj  clause  of  the  bill 
was  important.  But  now  there 
would  be  no  time  to  move  amende 
snents. 

The  lord  chancellor  defended 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  bill  had 
been  bi[0ugbt  forward,  and  said 
that  a  new  clause,  or  an  amend- 
ment, might  be  proposed  upon  the 
third  reading. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  rose  again,  and 
s^id,  that  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
paiiiament  should  have  no  influ- 
ence, as  they  had  declared  that  the 
Act  should  remain  in  force  only  till 
tbe£^thof  March,  1801.  If  it  was 
to  be  continued,  fresh  information 
Vras  highly  necessary.  Ireland 
Ikadbeen  for  sometime  past  in  pro- 
found tranquillity,  and  the  judges 
had  gone  their  circuits  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  By  this  act. 
Irishmen  were  deprived  of  their 
vabahle  privilege  of  htlug 


tried  by  their  peers.  By  cbmmoih* 
law  process,  a  prisoner  indicted 
for  high  treason  was  served  with 
a  list  of  the  jurors  to  try  him,  and 
the  witnesses  against  dim.  No 
sU^h  advantages  were  to  be  had 
tvhen  tried  before  a  military  tribu^* 
nal.  He  concluded  by  voting  de* 
cidedly  against  the  bifl. 

Lord  Fitzgibbon  (earl  of  Clare) 
said,  that  the  papers  on  the  table 
would  prove  the  necessity  for  a 
continuance  of  the  bill  ;««'and  the 
clerk  was  desired  to  read  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1798.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  bill  should  be 
received  with  disgust  by  a  British 
house  of  lords;  and  he  felt  de- 
graded in  being  forced  to  confen 
^that  Ireland  could  not  be  saved 
without  its  being  passed :  the 
civil  government  of  the  country 
could  Jiot  support  its  authority 
without  military  force.  Democracy 
had  taken  deep  root  there,  and  it 
would  probably  be  long  ere  it 
were  eradicatea.  TTie  subtlety  of 
the  seditious  would  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  saying,  that  many  of 
those  who  went  up  with  addresses 
to  a  noble  earl  before  he  left  the 
administration'  of  Ireland  were 
known  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government. 
Martial  law  was  indispensable,  and 
could  alone  secure  .the  property^ 
religion,  and  lives,  of  the  loyal  in- 
habitants. A  noble  lord  had  asked, 
whether  the  judges  had  not  gone 
the  circuits  regularly?  •  He  could 
answer,  that  they  had  always  been, 
obliged  to  have  a  strong  escort  foe 
their  protection ;  and  two  of  the 
judges  going  to  hold  the  assizes 
had  been  attacked  by  the  rebela 
not  many  miles  from  the  capital. 
They  were  not  murdered,  it  was 
true,  but  escaped  merelv  by  tha 
rebels  having  neglected  tneir  usiJkat 

precaution 
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precaution  of  bribing  the  servants  ; 
for,  the  post-bo)s  turning  about 
quickly,  the  speed  of  their  hrrses 
saved  them.  The  principal  object 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  disturb 
the  administration  of  justice.  To 
give  c  very  crinjinal  a  list  of  jurors 
and  witnesses  before  tlie  day  of 
trial  was  impracticable  ;  for  nine- 
tenths  of  thvtm  would  be  murdered 
before  the  day  appointed  came- 
He  said  that  treason  and  rebellion 
had  been  «io  completely  organised 
in  Ireland,  that  the  mere  attempt 
to  administer  justice  without  mar* 
tial  law  was  defeated,  and  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purpose.^  The 
committee  of  superintendence  in 
the  several  districts  had  spies  pre- 
sent at  every  trial  in  each  circuit, 
who  marked  out  such  jurors  as  ven- 
tured to  give  a  conscientious  vet^ 
diet,  and  every  witness  who  dared 
to  tell  the  real  truth.  From  these 
communications  a  list  of  proscrip- 
tions vyas  made  out,  and  transmit- 
ted, with  orders  to  the  several 
provincial  committees  to  send  out 
a  certain  number  of  determined 
xealots  to  meet  their  agents.  This 
was  regularly  complied  with,  and 
the  list  of  assassination  delivered 
to  the  murderers,  who  not  only 
were  often  ignorant  of  the  persons' 
names  wliom  they  were  io  destroy, 
but  also  strangers  to  those  who 
formed  the  general  committee. 
They  however  generally  executed 
their  commission  to  the  full,  slaugh- 
tering the  wives,  children,  and 
domestics,  pf  the  parties  proscribed. 
The  rebels  had  a  system  of  laws 
the  most  severe,  and  most  promptly 
executed.  This  was  by  far  more 
efficient  than  the  civil  code,  and 
could  only  be  counteracted  by 
martial  law.  If  tliis  bill  were  not 
renewed,  scenes  would  be  exhi- 
bited in  Ireland,  to  which  nothing 
fcad  borne  leftomblance  since  the 


year  1641.  He  said,  let  nobte 
lords  who  opposed  the  bill  take  a 
journey  to  Ireland.  He  engaged  tq 
give  any  of  them  a  villa,  and  a 
larm  each,  if  they  Would  reside  in 
it.  After  they  had  tasted  tlie  lux- 
uries of  an  Irish  life  for  a  twelver 
montli,  let  them  come  over  (if 
they  survived)  and  declaim  for  the 
rights  of  the  Irish. 

His  lordship  adverted  to  the  re- 
port that  he  was  an  advocate  for 
torture*  The  foundation  of  it  was 
isis  follows:— A  blacksmith  had  beea 
appiehended  who  was  reasonably 
believed  to  have  been  framinj^ 
pike-heads :  after  various  meaas 
tried  to  make  him  confess  where 
he  had  concealed  them,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  pioiiet,  where  hf 
had  not  remained  half  a  minute 
when  he  told  them  where  about 
500  might '  be  found,  and  there 
they  were  found  accordingly.  Was 
it  not  more  ibr  the  benefit  of 
society  that  one  rebel  blacksmith 
should  be  placed  for  half  a  minute 
on  the  piquet,  than  that 'two  or 
three  hundred  loyal  well-disposed 
men  should  be  murdered  ?  whick 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  the  case. 

Lord  Rawdon  (earl  of  Moira) 
said,  that  torture,  in  Ireland,  had 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  in- 
stances beside  that  of  the  black- 
smith, in  order  to  force  confessions 
of  guilt ;  and  that  not  for  half  a 
minute  only,  but  for  whole  hours, 
and  at  repeated  times.  An  accurate 
judgment  could  not  be  formed 
upon  confessions  so  obtained.  The 
state  of  Ireland  had  been  a  melan- 
choly one  indeed.  But  from  what 
cause  ?  Were  the  inhabitants  so 
different  from  those  of  Great 
Britain?  so  prone  to  barbarism, 
that,  though  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  they  were  so  wide  a<iund<ir 
in  character  and    improvcaient  ? 
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It  was  a  maxim  with  Plato,  that  enforce  martial  law  without  it>  anci. 

there  never  existed  a  general  se-  afterwards  call  for.  an  indemnity 

dition  in  a  country  that  did  not  for  this  infringement  of  the  con- 

evidentljr  prove  misgovernment  in  stitution. 

that  state.  The  situation  of  Ireland  Lord  Mulgrave  said,  tliat  the 
then  was  surely  to  be  imputed  to  necessity  for  the  bill  had  been  made; 
the  impolicy  ot  government;  and  *  sufficiently  manifest;  but  that  his 
the  bill  now  proposed  could  be  no  principal  motive  for  rising  was  to. 
adequate  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  correct  a  mistake  of  the  noble  ba« 
severities  of  martial  law  would  ron  who  had  just  sat  down.  Ho 
Aever  dispose  men  to  loyal  and  had  confounded  martial  law  with 
liberal  obedience.  It  had  beten  military  execution.  Martial  law  , 
said,  that  a  man  might  be  murdered  was  necessary  to  support  and  sup- 
In  Ireland  merely  for  beine  an  ply  the  place  of  common  law, 
Englishman.  What  then  had  be-  which  could  not  be  effectually  or 
come  of  all  the  promised  blessings  safely  administered  in  certain  cases: 
of  the  union? — But  to  the  bill  there  but  the  application  of  the  extraor- 
were  many  objections.  If  the  dinary  powers  given  by  the  bill 
spirit  of  rebellion  generally  pre-  was  defined  and  limited  merely  to 
vailed  in  Ireland,  why  not  make  cases  of  riot,  rebellion,  and  trea* 
the  bill  general  in  its  operation  ?  son ;  consequently,  the  bill  wtfs 
Martial  law  was  not  to  be  justified  both  a  boon  to  the  loyal  Irish, 
but  by  such  an  exigency;  and,  if  and  a  terror  to  the  insurgent  ban« 
that  existed,  why  limit  the  appli-  ditti  of  assassins  ;  and,  instead  of  a 
cation  of  the  law  ?  He  objected  harsh  oppressive  measure,  was,  on 
that  the  bill  attempted  to  define  the  contrary,  founded  on  a  benefi- 
and  legalise  what  in  its  nature  cent  regard  to  the  safety  of  hii- 
was  not  to  be  legalised.  Why  majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland. 
not  leave  the  responsibility  for  the  Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  bill 
use  of  this  power  upon  the  head  went  to  suspend  all  law,  and  ab- 
of  government  ?  He  who  would  rogate  all  society.  It  had  been 
shrink  from  such  a  responsibility  asserted  that  none  but  Irishmen 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  such  were  capable  of  judging  of  its 
a  power  as  the  hill  conferred.  But  necessity.  This  was  strange  rea- 
it  seemed,  tliat,  when  the  bill  was  soning  from  those  who  had  sup- 
near  expiration,  it  was  to  be  again  ported  the  union,  and  had  said 
renewed.  Then  why  not  establish  that  the  Irish  affairs  would,  in  fu- 
"it  on  broad  grounds,  or  leave  it  at  ture,  be  superintended  by  the 
the  discretion  of  the  lord-lieute-  wisdom  and  impartiality  of'^ those 
nant  ?  He  would  then  be  obliged  whose  views  were  unbiassed  by 
to  give  his  reasons  for  exercising  '  any  local  prejudices  or  particular 
martial  law  in  the  se^^eral  districts :  attacliments.  Before  the  union.  It 
but,  if  the  bill  should  pass  in  its  had  been  said,  that  the  natives  of 
'present  form^  there  would  be  no  Ireland  were  unfit  judges  of  what 
controul  over  him,  and  nothing  was  best  for  their  country  s  but 
which  could  ensure  a  cautious  ex-  now  the  union  was  passed,  they 
ercisie  of  the  power  in  his  posses-  were  to  be  considered  as  the  best 
sion.  He  concluded  by  repre-  judges  of  every  circumstance  re- 
senting the  bill  as  unnecessary,  lative  to  it.  He  denied  that  the 
because  the  lord-Iieutensvnt  might  papers  which  stated  the  existence 
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nf  rebetlfon  tliree  y^rs  ago  could 
be  any  evidence  that  it  now  ex- 
isted.      Lord  CornwalUs's  speech 
in  1 800  proved  that,  all  insurrec^ 
lion  being  at  an  end,  no  reason 
existed  at   that   time  for  such  a 
bill  as  this.     He  would  not  say  he 
doubted  the  facts  rdaled  by  the 
noble  lord ;   but  insisted  that  this 
tvas  not  the  sort  of  evidence  on 
which  the  house-ought  to  proceed. 
If  facts,  however,  were  stated  in 
a  message  from  the  crown,   the 
minister  would    be  responsible  if 
they  proved  to  be^  false.     But  no 
responsibility  attached  to  the  spe- 
cies of  evidence  now  given.    The 
bill  might  afford  protection  to  great 
properties,   but  would  be  the  de- 
struction  of  little  properties;    as 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man  who 
knew  the  nature   of   a    military 
disposition,  which  was  the  worst 
of  all  bad  governments.     Admit- 
ting the  necessity  of  the  bill  to  be 
ever  so  urgent,  he  would  resist  it 
on  the  broad  principle  of  moral  jus- 
tice. 

Lord  Limerick  said  he  was 
ashamed,  as  an  Irishman,  to  de- 
clare that  the  bill  was  absolutely 
necefi^ary  to  give  safety  to  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Those 
English  gentlemen,  members  of 
both  houses,  who  opposed  coer- 
cive measures  in  that  country, 
were  ignorant  of  its  situation. 
Whence  did  they  receive  their  in- 
fbrmatibn  ?  From  traitors  who  had 
come  over  from  that  country,  and 
deceived  them  by  false  representa- 
tions, so  as  to  induce  them  to  rive 
evidence  in  their  favour  on  their 
trials.  The  statements  of  such 
j^ersons  were  now  likely  to  be 
taken  as  authority  against  the  evi- 
dence of  a  numoer  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  from  Ireland^  who 
bad  witnessed  such  horrors  as  this 
bill  was  iatcnded  to  prevent. 


Lord  Carleton  f<;hicf jUstfcc  of  the  . 
court  of  common-^pleas,  Ireland,) 
supported  the  measure,  which,  he 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
which  rendered  its  adoption  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  municipal  law  Was   mad*' 
equate  to  the  suppression  of  disor* 
der,  or  the  protection  of  loyalty  j 
and  the  judges  were  unable  to  appl]f 
this  law  to  the  various  crimes  caused 
by  the  rebellion.     He  could  not 
be  suspected  of  preferring  martial 
to  municipal  law  ;    but,  believing 
that  the  latter  was  not  calculated 
for  the  distracted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  willing,   for  a  short 
time,   to  sacrifice  a  part  for  thft 
sake  of  the  whole.    The  bill  was 
originally  adopted  from  necessity  5 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  he 
had  lately  received,  he  believed 
that  Ireland  was  less  tranquil  than 
it  had  been  two  or  three  years  ago. 
He  said    that  the   lord-lieutenant 
would  not  have  recommended  th^ 
the  measure  without  a  strong  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  giving  his  decided  vote 
in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Hay  (earl  of  Kinnoul)  pro* 
fesscd  his  unwillingness  to  adopt 
any  measure  which  so  strongly  op- 
posed the  spirit  and  privileges  of 
the  constitution.  However,  from 
the  facts  that  had  been  adduced  ^ 
he  thought  tlie  bill  necessary;  and 
said  he  believed  that,  instead  of 
destroying,  it  would  probably  save 
the  constitution.  He  alluded  to 
the  proceeding  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  whig  administration, 
in  disarming  the  highlanders  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  ;  and  con* 
eluded  that,  as  that  measure  had 
been  attended  with  the  best  con- 
sequences^  he  trusted  that  this 
measure  would  also  restore  peace 
and  happiness  to  Ireland. 

MarquH 
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ifytifah  Tdwnshend   spoke  ih    it  bad  existed  A>r  tte  s|>ace  of  tv^ 
pamtfytt  of  the  bill.  yeatt  in  Ireland.       This  was  at 

LordGrenVille  trusted  that  such  good  a  proof  of  its  necessity  fos 
»  measure  tv*ouId  never  be  adopted  ever^  as  for  its  present  icontuiua'^ 
by  a  British  parliament  without  the  tion  ;  and,  if  such  lo^ic  prevaiiedy 
•tron^est  proofs  of  its  necessit)! :  farcwel  to  a  free  and  limited  go^ 
ikia  necessity  had  now  been  clearly-  vernment !  In  two  years  it  must 
shown.  From  the  reports  on  the  either  have  answered  the  purposes 
table,  it  sufiicienily  appeared  that»-  intended,  and  be  no  lon^rer  neces* 
tfaoagh  the  rebellion  bad  been  story,  or  must  have  been  inefieo* 
^hec&ed  in  the  iiekt«  the  principles  tual,  and  prove  that  severity  was 
d^  it  had  been  infused  into  the  not  the  proper  mean  of  rcconciiin[^ 
people  long  before  the  public  com^  disaffection.  No  proof  that  rcv« 
raencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that  bellion,  either  open  or  concealed^ 
fiieir  mfluence  would  remain  long  existed  at  that  time  had  been  ad-* 
dfter  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  duced;  nor  did  the  present  reno*- 
fedight  s«em  to  have  been  broken,  vating  act  venture  to  affirm  it^ 
To  this  evidence  was  added  tiie  though  tlie  former  act  did.  Lord 
testimony  of  manr  in  both  houses  Clare  had  adduced  an  instancei 
tjf  jparliament,  which  was  so  clear  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
ana  decisive  ss  to  render  the  judges  on  a  circuit ;  but  it  did  nofc 
necessity  of  the  measure  unques*  appear  that  the  &ct  happened 
tfonable.  Within  two  years,  and  therefore 

The  ear!  of  Caernarvon  vehe-r    <^ou]d  not  Justify  the  continuation 
mently  opposed  the  measure.    He  .  of  the  enactment.     Tf  proofs  ex* 
nidi  that  th^  act  proposed  was^  a    fsted  of  facts  to  render  this  mea« 
libe)  on  the  British  constitution*^    surd  defensible,  there  could  haiy0 
0  fad  dmk .  of  the  Jacobin  revo-'    heen  tio  difficulty  to  produce  them< 
hitionary;  government  of  France.*    There  had  been  ample  time  for 
The  nsesisure  was  ca]}ed,  in  flattery,    the  purpose ;    and  nothing  could 
martiaf  law^  but  had  no   reseiU''    account  for  -the  omissionj  but  the 
Uance  to,  amy  lavt,  and  was  incom'^    certainty  that  the  proois  would  not 
patible  with^all  reguhr  distributioif    bear  the  light,  and  the  apprehen<< 
of  jastice.  '.By  this  act,  the  go^^.   aion  that  a  stene  of -abuse  might 
Vemor  of  Ireland,,  or  any  person*    be  opened  which  would  defeat  thia 
Appointed   at  his  pleasure/  werc^    favourite  measure  of  government* 
authorised  to  put  to  the  torturei    Lord  Grenville  had  said>  that,  iti 
Or   to  death,    whomsoerer    they    the  late  exercise  of  these  ancoi:i^ 
might  think  ^t  to  suspect  of  aiding    sdtutional  poiVers  in  Ireland,  thvy 
voMlioo  in  any  matiner,  without    had  not  been  applied  beyond  thd 
either  examination  or  trial ;    and    exigencies  of  the  state ;    and  that 
thc^  agents  deputed,  unless  military    the  course  of  municipal  law  had 
tten^-^which  by  the  act  wa9  not  ne»    taken  place  uninterruptedly  on  M  4, 
«essary—^were  totally  irresponsible,,    occasions  whefc  it  had  been  prao« 
and  amenable  to  no  tribunal^  nor    ticabie.  .  He  said  be  knevr  not  d 
itould  be  cali«d  to  answer  for  theii*    stronger  objection  to*  the  measure 
eondaot  even  by  Him  from  whoos^    th«n  what  wai  urged  as  a  justifi'^ 
deipotjtjtf theyhadderived their  au-    cation  of  its    practice.     Wherd 
Chority.  It  wa»  supposed  asufiiciont    irce^ponsible  pow»  prevaited  jua»« 
proof  of  itt  pvueM  n^easit/i  tliat    litecouid  not  be  firmly  and  secumv 
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^ministered.    The  terrors  of  un-'   tally  subverted.'    The  parKaBifiit 
controulcd  despotism   must  ranj^re    struggled  in  vain  for  its  indep«ii«; 
equally  over  fivery  class  of  sub-,    dent    existence ;   and    afterwards 
jccts,  and  the  courts  of  justice  were    voktntarHy  surrendered  the  consti-: 
as  much  exposed  to  its  fury  as  the    tution,  of  which  nothing  remained 
den^  of  traitors.     That  the  courts    but  its  former   governor    and  itsr 
o^  law  should  continue  to  act  wlien    new  despotism.     Thuv  far,  (he  trje 
nrartial  law  (so  called)  prevailed,    of  the  act  had  been  ascertained  r 
was  an  additional  objection  to  it ;     enough  of  it  was  known  to  C3x:ite 
for  this  was  an  attempt  to  blend    abhorrence :    proofs   to  justify  it 
nistrce  with  tyranny,  to  make  the    did  not  exist,  or  were  withholden. 
latter  prevail  even  under  the  mask     He    concluded    by    hoping     and 
of  the  former,  «nd  to  pave  the    trusting  that  the  bill  would  meet 
wary  gradually  to  its    permanent     with  the  fate  it  deserved, 
estabh^hmenl.     Parliament,  would        Lord  Somerton  (archbishop   of 
«omrait   the  grossest  violation  of    Cashcl)    went  into   an  historical 
it&  duty  ia  suffering  tliis  infringe-    detail  of  the  origin  of   the  bill^ 
ment  of  the  peopie\s  constitutional    and  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
rights^  without  tnc  strongest  proofs    founded,  as  also  those  on  which 
•f   its    necessity.      Rebellions  of    it  had  been  twice  renewed.     He 
«very  description^  as  cruel  and  as    stated,  thatwhen,  in  1798,  the  Irish 
horrible,  had  in  all  ages  exhibited    parliament  armed  the  Cfown  with 
liicmselves ;  but  it  had  never  hap-'    the  authority  of  martial  law,   tliey 
pened  till  now  tliat  rebellion  had    did  so  upon  the  seriou^  inquiries 
•ver  been  opposed  by  any  thing    of  tlie  secret  committee:  that  wheOc 
but  open  force  in  the  held,  and  by    they  continued  it  in  1799,  it  wa»> 
Uie  civil  legitimate  power  out  of    done  upon  a  full  investigation  of 
tli3  field.     The  novel  way  of  i>re*    facts  :   they  exercised  it  with  th*. 
serving  the  constitution,  by  unaer*    utmost  Caution  when,  in  ISOO,  ther 
mining  its   foundations,    was    re-    continued  it  to  the  '25\h  of  Marc% 
tfcrvcd  for  the  legislators  of   the     1801.   As  a  proof  of  its  necessity* 

f  resent  day.     The  history  of  man*   4he  trials  in  the  la>-t  two  years  were 
ind  forced  him  to . disbelieve  the    not  fewer  tlian  200,  those  within 
necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the    the  last  two  months  sixty  ;  thecon-^ 
eoncealmcnt  of  its  use   or  abuse    demnations  out  of  these  sixty>thii^yw 
for  two  years  raised  hisj^uspiclon.     four.-  He  wished  that  the  power 
The  preamble  of  the  act  stated,    of  martial  law  hdd  been  extended 
that  its  purpose  was  to  dtftat  n  trai-*    till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
U^rfMts  cofujnracj^  to  destroy  the  au»    session  of  parliament.     He  there* 
ihorify  qf  the^  iiitf^  and  parliameni    fore  gave,  his  vole  decidedly  in  its 
in  that  country,  and  to  Muhvcrt  the    favour,  as  good  and  salutary* 
tttablighed   constitution  qf'  Ireland*      •    Lord    King     said,     that     the* 
It  had  had  two  years  to  effect  this    ground  of  necessity  urged  for  pa^s-^ 
important  service;  but  had  itef*    tng    this    bill,    so   destructive   t* 
tected  it  ?  During  the  period  when    tlie  constitution  and  the  liberties 
ffoveriim^t  was  armed  with  un-    of  the  subject,    reminded  him  of 
limited  despotism,  die  mixed  au*    an    argumeilt    by  which    Kobes-' 
thority  of  king  and  parliament  wa»    pierre's   trials    might   have    bcea 
d«$troyed,     and    the    establlslied    defended.    The  advocates  for  it 
nimstituLofi  of  Ireland  fuiMlamen-    adduced  the^rxiat  numbers  who  had 
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Whi  tried  and  executed,  as  a 
proof  of  its  necessity.  Thus  Ro- 
Dcspicrre  might  have  said— ^"  My 
system  of  justice  has  not  been  in* 
effectual ;  for  I  have  put  hundreds 
upon  trial,  and  have  convicted  and 
guillotined  them  all.*'  The  ineffi* 
cacy  of  the  former  bills  had  been 
universally  acknowledged ;  he 
therefore  must  oppose  the  passing 
of  the  present  one. 

The  earl  of  Westm<>reland  said, 
that  he  thought  this  bill  highly 
necessary  to  be  passed  into  a  law, 
2nd  should  give  it  his  cordial 
support,  though  he  objected  to  its 
title ;  because,  instead  of  being 
calculated  to  enforce  and  sanction 
general  martial  Iaw,.itwas,  in  fact,* 
a  bill  of  exemption  from  martial 
law,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  merely  to  enable  the 
lord4ieu\enant  to  declare  certain 
districts  onder  martial  law,  which, 
without  such  special  authority,  he 
could  not  do ;  and  to  provide  cer* 
tain  necessary  regulations,  all  di- 
rected in  favour  of  the  subject, 
Several  noble  lords  had  reprobated 
the  bill  in  very  bitter  terms.  This 
unjust  treatment  of  it  reminded 
him,  that  when  the  union  was 
under  consideration^  though  he 
gave  it  his  support  from  a  con-* 
viction  of  its  solid  advantages  to 
both  kingdoms,  yet  he  feared  that 
the  English  members  of  the  united 
parliament,  from  want  of  local 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
character  ot  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland^  might  withhold  their  con- 
tent to  such  strong  measures  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve Ireland  in  a  state  of  tran-* 
c|uillity.  However,  in  the  present 
instance,  he.  believ^  there  was- 
too  much  good  sen,se  and  wisdom 
in  the  British  members  not  to 
listen  to  the  Irish  nobles  and  gen^ 
tictnen,  wjbost  iamiliar*  acquaint* 


ance  with  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  united  kingdom  must  enable  • 
them  to  ascertain  best  what  mea- 
sures would  be  necessary  for.  its 
safety  and  happiness.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  his  former  fears  verified 
concerning  this  bill,  which  every 
lord  from  Ireland  had  proved  to. 
be  so  cryingly  requisite,  that  they 
had  even  declared  the  cx>untry  lost 
unless  it  should  immediately  pass. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  of  Darnlev) 
said  he  was  fully  convinced  of  tfie 
necessity  of  the  bill,  and  should 
therefore  give  it  his  vote. 

The  earl  of  Radnor  owned  he 
disliked  the  bill;  but  after  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  lords 
Clare,  Carleton,  and  Limerick, 
he  was  convinced  of  its  neces- 
sity, and  should  therefore  give 
ib  his  support. 

Themarquisof  Downshire  closed 
the  debate,  and  said  he  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  bill's  necessity, 
from  his  own  personal. knowledge- 
of  the  alarming  state  of  several 
counties  in  Uiat  part  of  his  majes-- 
ty's .dominions,  that  he  wished  he 
had  possessed  a  villa  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  to  which  he  coulcl 
have  invited  some  of  the  lords  and? 
gentlemen  who  had  opposed  the 
bill ;  and  he  wouldengage  that,  in' 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  ar* 
rival,  they  would  be  eager  to  return 
to  this  happier  pairt  oi  the  united 
kingdom. 

The  house  divided-*-     ' 

Contents    -    -  -    80 

Proxies     •      -  -     10  —90 

Non-contents  *       7 

Proxies     -     -  .  .    0  — *  T 

Majority    -       -  .    8:*' 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and'passid. 

A5  the  abo\'e  bill  was  limited  id 
the  period  pf.threa months^  in  ordor 

N2  it 


to  give  time  hr  an  inquiry  into  the  Argcrmehts  against  h  t^e^e  imv^^ 

itatc  of  Ireland,  on  the  27th  of  May  ever  unlikely  to  influence  the  house*. 

Mr.  Abbott  moved  that  the  report  of  under  ks  present  prejudices  ;  but 

the  committee  of  secrecy  he  taken  he   sfaouM  aaove  several  amend- 

into  consideration;    which  being,  menis.    The  spirit  in  Irefamd  was 

agreed  to^  he  m6ved  that  the  bill  for  not  to  be  counteraeied  by  coer«> 

continuing  martial  law  in  Ireland  b^  cion,  when  several  ia  fthafc  country 

read;  which  being  dooe^  i«gardtd'an  itivasiott  as  the  on^ 

Mr.  Abl)Ott  observed,  that  afler  chance  of  rescue  kbm  their  evtls  r 

the  discussions  in  that  house  ccn-  peace  aJoae  could  prevent  the  peo-i 

coming  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  pie  from  expecling  relief  from  a 

the    printed    rep^t    proving'  ihe  loreiga  eneay^  and  render  Ireland 

critical  situation  of  that  country,  happy  with  the  empire  at  large* 

no  new  arguments  were  needhil  Mr.  H»  Brdwn  said,  that  Ireland 

to  show  the  necesshy  of  the  pre*  Was  not  in  a  worse  state  since  the- 

sent  faiH.    It  was  true  that  on  a  former  hill  had  paised ;   and  th* 

former   occasion  some  gentlemen  report  only  recommended  martia! 

had  denied  it;  but  subsequent  events  law,    as   a    reHwdy   to    pressing 

proved  its  propriety ;  and  the  ar*  evils,   which  had  tended  to  the 

Suments  were  so  convincing,  ad*  safety  and  auiet  of  Ireland,  havings 

uced  by  gentlemen  who  repre*  been  exercised  with    nederatiea 

sented  tnat  part    of  the  empire,  and  lenity.     Ho  wished  for  peacci 

that  the   majority  of  the    house  as  much  as  any  one ;  bui  at  pre«- 

favoured  a  limited  continuance  of  sent  naartial  law  alone  could  era-* 

martial  law.     The  report  confirm-  dicate  the  spirit  that  disturbed  ihak 

cd  all  the  assertions  made  in  that  country,  ana  bring  the  ring-leader* 

debate,  by  those  who  had  feh  the  to  that  punishment  ^eir  crimes 

▼iolence  of  that  spirit  which  this  deserved. 

measure  was  fitted  to  repress ;  and  Mr.  (yHara  contended  thai  Ire«i 

stated,  that  this  spirit  increased,  land  was  at  present  in  a  very  dtf** 

that   t|ie  flamfe  ol   rebellion  was  ierent  state  from  that  represented 

Unextinguished,  and  that  a  domi«  when  the  bill  for  martial  law  was 

nion  of  terror  was  exercised  over  passed*     The    committee   might 

tke  quiet  and  well-dispos^.     A~  know  the  ci^'cumstances  of  £ng-> 

gainst    this   it   was    requisite    to  land,    but   not   equally  those    of 

^pose  the  terror  of  justice  by  a  Ireland ;    tlierefore  he  could  not 

law  which  had  already  been  exer-  rely  on  their  opinion  eduatly  in 

cised  with  such  good  effect.     He  botti  cases.     There  might  be  somo 

therefore  moved  &r  bringing  in  a  Irish  emissaries   in   France,    but 

bill  to  continue  the  act  for  a  rarthei  of  a  very  different  dlescription  froin. 

liinited  t-imfc.  those  emploved  these  iefiare  tfa^ 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had  lebellion^     iThe  latter  were  sent 

already  opno^^ed  th^  bill,  and  was  over  by  the  consiittee  of  United 

iruty  saJtisfied  hi  having  so  done,  irishmen,,  fuHy  accredited  r.    the- 

Th^  report  stated  that  the  rebellion  iMmer  wholly  otherwise,  jbersoaa 

Siilt  raged,  and  that  Ireland  was  of  no  consideration,    whoa,  the 

in  a  whrse  state  than  tvhen  the  biH  existing  laws  of  Irckod  precluded 

first  passed.    What  then  had  maff«  from  the  power  of  returning  home, 

tia!  law  produced  but  more  mis-  Tim  report  had  said  that  a  new? 

chie£  tba&  when  £cst  .piopospd  B  associftien   had  ^q^fuog  up ;    butr 

«.                  ^  . .  ewaod 
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«wned  abo  diat  the  vigilance  of 
rov^rnmenl  bad  suppressed  il. 
These  distiirbaoces  wore  allowed 
ta  l)av«  been  only  in  a  few  districU^ 
aad  the  general  state  of  the  voun- 
try  protouadly  peaceable.  The 
aiemtiera  ^m  Ireland  had  repfe- 
•eat^d  their  country  in  a  worse 
atate  than  they  intended,  speakine 
«iily  «f  .what  they  h^d  seen  aad 
felt,  whkh  the  house  mistook  for 
Ae  actual  state  of  Iceland.  He 
could  call' upon  tlie  member  fbr 
Conaaught  and  LeinsteTj  and  ask 
lhem«  -nmether  those  provinces  were 
not  noiv  perfectly  peaceable  Mod 
loyal?  Some  counties  in  Leinster 
were  unquiet,  but  it  wfsts  wrong 
io  charce  on  the  whole  kingdaai 
what  bdonged  only  to  a  part.  The 
jpistances  in  suf|K>rt  of  the  mpasure 
'were  taken  irom  whai  happened 
in  1798.  There  was  aow  no  ditfi- 
<niUy  te  execute  the  law.^  even 
where  the  rebeiliosi  had  been  ntest 
violent ;  theiefoFe  the  law  should 
^ot  be  eatteAdfid  M>  the  vybole 
kingdom ;  and  h^  was  glad  that  tlie 
lord-lieutenant  was  to  be  cinpow- 
«r^  oniv  to  try  such  persons  by 
tfi^rtial  law  as  were  K)und  dai)> 
^^ous  to  the  peace  of  the  coun*- 
try.  He  wished  to  mitigate  the 
f9easure»  ajod  to  reinstate  Ireland 
ia  the  good  opinion  ^f  4be  house^ 

Sir  F.  BkrdQtt  would  ^ot  admit 
that  martial  law  had  eflTected  anir 
£Opd  in  Ixdand-  This  report  would 
prove  the  mischief  it  had  don^. 
Thefiublic  4ni<id  was  more  exas* 
porat^d,  and  the  country's  ailcc- 
tions  mi9re  estranged  thap  ever. 
As  no  g'9od  coukl  be  expected 
^om  coercionj  he  should  oppo^ 
$ny  bill  tending  towards  it. 

Sir  R.  Buxton  contended  tliat 
inartial  law  had  produced  the  beat 
effects  in  Irel^^^  ai^d  therefore 
be  should  vote  £»r  ifts  furth^  con- 


Sir  J.  Pamell  wished  <)iat  the 
kw  might  pass  for  as  short  a  pa- 
riod  as  possible,  but  especially  that 
il  might  be  exercised  %vith  huma- 
nity.   Tha  report  was  verv  defeot 
tivet  if  a  thorough  detail  of*  the 
state  of  Ireland  had  been  given^ 
the  country  would  have  been  found 
not  in  rebellion,  but  despondency;* 
Gentle    aoeasurev    not  coerciox^ 
were  requiredi      The  distress  of 
Ireland  was  clear    by  the   daily 
migrations  ftom  it,  so  ruinous  lO 
its  welfare   and  the  interests  of 
the  empire.    The  committed  had 
not  attended  to  this*     The  best 
means  of  csonvtction  had  jiot  been 
adopted.     Information  was  sought 
from  the  officers  presiding  at  courts 
martial^  concerning  the  modes  in 
which    they   were  administered; 
and  they  naturally  answered  **  Very 
well  f'  being  themselves  the  per* 
sons  concerned.    Why  be  content 
nvtth    letters    of    administration  i 
Personal  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  required  herc^   as   in    other 
committees*  The  report  also  threw 
<Mt   a  foul   and  hhe  imputation 
against  the  landed  interest  of  Ire- 
land ;  asserting  that  an  emissary 
at  Paris  was  pumnipg  an  invasion 
with  the  eatmy.     He  knew  not 
how    such    a    misnrepresentation 
could  hare  crept  into  the  report 
of  the  committee.      The  landed 
gentry  of  ireland  were  uniformfy 
k)yal^  and  attached  to  the  British 
constitution   and  conneaclon;  ^and 
had  suii^red  for  both  in  purse  and 
person.   Only  three  counties  were 
said  to  be  rebellious.     Twenty- 
nine  counties  stood  wholly  uninv- 
peached.     Of  late  onlv  fourteen 
ceurts-martial  were  liofden :    last 
.year  there  were  seventy-four.   He 
iioped  these  considerations  would 
check  their  flippancy   wlio    pre- 
tended that  Ireland  could  be  con* 
trauled  only  by  martial  law.     He 
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•  must  deprecate  ^  go^rernment  e\^ 
hibiting  only  acts  of  power:  some- 
thing should  he  done  to  change  the 

•  people's  mind,  and  regain  their 
•directions;  If  a  spirit  ot  disaffec- 
tion were  suffered  to  rankle  and 
increase,  the  most  violent  laws 
could  not  resist  it.  Let  Ireland 
feel  tiie  congenial  character  of 
£nglishmen-^tbeir  liberality,  and 
more  beneficial  effects  would  follow 
ihan  any  from  violence  and  force. 

Mr.  Leigh  denied  that  the  landed 
interest  ot  Ireland  had  been  im- 
ye&ched.  Thp:  report  only  nien- 
:tiohed  a  person  accredited  Sy  him- 
self^ and' who  stated  Ihe  opinions 
4:>f  men  of  property  in  Ireland  to 
•the  enemy.  Op  a  former  occasion  he 
contended  for  tjie  necessity  of  maiw 
tial  law,  and  was  ready  to  jepeat 
M'hat  lie  had  said,  and  what  the 
report  would  verify. 

Sir  Willi^  Newcomen  said, 
that  the  tran<iuiiiity  at  the  as- 
sizes iii  various -districts  was  solely 
owing  to  the  bill.  Property,  loy- 
alty, and  order,  were  secured  by  it ; 
and  without  it  he  thought  the 
country  would  be  undone.  He 
complimented  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  for  their  exertions  against 
the  rebellion,  and  concluded  with 
)iis  hearty  assent  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jpnes  had  heard  the  nccefi- 
sity  of  the  bill  so  strongly  asserted, 
that  he  wished  to  vote  for-  it ;  but 
vet  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
judges  wore  convinced  of  its  ne- 
ce^ciity :  otherwise  he  should  resist 
the  continuance  of  a  bill  which 
might  be  abused  for  very  danger- 
ou<i  purposes. 

Sir  John  Parfiell  said,  in  exp'ana- 
tioi),  that  he  meant  no  reflexion 
on  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland; 
it  \va^  iiom  a  conviction  of  their 
lovtilty  that  he  regretted  a  passage 
•in  the  report  creating  even  a  siu- 
picion  ol  their  disaffection. 


r*» 


Mr.  Ogle  expressed  his  unwil- 
lingness to  repeat  his  former  ar- 
guments in  support  of  the  bill, 
stating  that  his  opinion  was  uik- 
changed,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  bill  was  still  wanted. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  par* 
ticular  districts,  the  spirit  of  di^' 
affection  existed  in  some  degree 
in  all  parts,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
into  open  rebellion.  He  proceeded 
to  establish  his. positions  by  fact$,, 
A  committee  of  the  disaffected  in 
Dublin  had  been  apprehend- 
ed, over  whose  president's,  chair 
was  placed  a  portrait  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  ^e  mentioned 
also  emissaries  in  this  country  wbo 
were  debauching  the  people's  prin* 
ciples;  and  also  a  directdry  ^t 
Paris,  in  correspondence  witli  an* 
other  at  Hamburg,  which  con- 
veyed information  again  to  the  div 
rectory  in  Dublin ;  by  which  intel- 
gence  was  conveyed  to  all  the 
other  committees  throughout  the 
country.  He  pressed  the  prolon* 
gation' of  the  bdl,  as  absolutely  ne> 
ccfisary. 

Mr.  Coote  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  complimented  the  adr 
ministration  of  the  marquis  Corn- 
wall is,  particularly  in  regard  of 
this  bill;  in  the  application  of 
which  the  n^rquis  seemed  de^ 
serving  the  warmest  gratitude  from 
Ireland, 

Mr.  Alexander  denied  that  the 
Irish  were  in  a  desponding  state. 
Traitors  wfjose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  might  despond.  He 
disapproved  vague  assertions  about 
ameliorating  the  state  of  the  peo* 
pie,  because  the  house  might  be 
thereby  supposed  to  have  neglected 
their  interests.  He  specified  the 
sums  granted  last  year  for  several 
purposes  concemmg  agriculture 
and  improvement ;  and  niough  he 
could  not  believe  that  Sir  J.  Par^ 
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aen  wouM  countenance  any  dan-  vernment ;  and  though  hts  prodc-> 

germts  opinion^  he  hoped  thai  na  ces!K>r  had  secured  the  applause  of 

nuxpicion  of  the  house^s  inattention  the  iinited  kingdom*  yel  tne  noblct 

to  the  situation  of  the  Irish  would  earPs  character,  now  at  the  head 

go  abroad  with  theiUnetiou  of  so  of  Irish  affairs,   must  equally   ii»* 

great  a  name.  ducc'that  tc-onfidence  placed  in  hi$ 


The  motipn  being  put,  it  passod    predecessor.     The  law  established 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  «    ail  tlie  good  the  case  could  admit ; 


without  a  division,  and  leave  was    by  the  bill  had  already  produced 


In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Wed-  and  yet  from  cvcxy   inJDrnwtion, 

aesday  June  17th,  f}^«e  order  of  the  especially  the  late  reports  of  thtt 

day  being  read  for  the  second  read-  committee,  a  continuance  of  th« 

ing  of  the  bill  for  martial  law  in  measure  would  be  still  accessary. 

Ireland,  The  report  of  tiie  committee  of  tn^ 

The  secretary  of  state  rose,,  iay«  house,  of  commons,  and  tlieir  lord* 
ing,  that  this  bill  was.  to  continue  ships.\  sufficiently  proved  it,  and 
the  martiaMaw  act  which  had  furnished  solid  grounds  iw  rencw« 
been  fully  discussed  some  months  ing  the  bill-- showing  that  the  re<r 
since,  when  noble  lords  had  said,  bellion  was  so  far  crushe^d  as  not  to 
that,  being  again  called  on  to  re-  appear  by  day,  and  collectively  in 
new  that  act,  they  should  expect  the  field,  yet  the.  spirit  of  it  exist- 
more  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  its  ed  as  much  as  ever,  and  nothing 
rontinuance.  He  lamented  that  it  but  the  effect  of  the.  former  bills 
should  be  needful  to  pass  a  bill  con*-  had  suppressed  it.  He  theret 
fessediy  deviating  from  theprincw  fere  moved  for  the  second  read*> 
pies  or  the  constitution.    The  ori-  log. 

<ginal  bill  passed  on  the  ground  of  .    £Lart  Fitzwilliam  rose  next,  and 

the  Irish  parliament  judging  it  ne-  said,  tliat  he  could  not  agree  to 

cressary  for  the  security  of  persons  the  noblo  lord's  arguments  for  the 

«nd  property  in  the  united  kingw  bill.     Having  felt  it  his  duty  ber 

dom,  on  the  reports  of  the  coni>-  iorc,  he  felt  it  tenfold  now  to  rer 

mittees,  and  weighty  information  sist  the  passing  of  it,  even  on  the 

communicated  by  the  repretenta«-  very  grounds  that  the  committer 

tive  peers  of  that  kingdom.    What  had  urged    for   it,    supposing    it 

had  since  happened  must  induce  founded  on  £ict«  good  sense,  and 

-the  house  readily  to  pass  the  pre-  .true  nolicy.      On   discussing  the 

aent    bill,     which    extended    the  last  bul,  they  had  been  told  that  thf 

Ibrmer  to  the  period  of  one  year :  measure  adopted  was  necessary  to 

and  the  secret  committee's  report  end  the.rebeflion  :   now  they  were 

would  show  their  reasons  for  con^  told  that  a  great  ferment  still  pre^ 

tinuing'tt,  and  recommending  the  vailed  in  Ireland.    Jf  therefore  the 

measure  as  both  just  and  politic,  bill  had  failed,  in  its  etlcct,  it  ou^ht 

He  said  he  would  not  detam  their  to  be  continued  no  longer.     Not 

lordships; on   the  bill's  necessity,  only  its   constitutional    tendency. 

He  spoke  of  the  good  effects  al-  but  its  deleterious  effects,  claimed 

ready  produced,    tlie  lenient  but  his  decided  opposition.    When  the 

rfficacious   administration,  of   the  last  bill  was  under  consideration, 

law  by  those  who  exercised  it.  He  several  noble  lords  from  IrelaiYd 

jnentioned  the  change  of  tlie  per-  had  tried  to  excite  appreliensions 

son  chiefly  charg/ed  with  the.  go-  .by  describing  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 

N  ^  try : 


^ry!    fxit  might  Ihey  not  be   in-  even    chtldM9i;-v<Hfor  iiClIe  i>ett«e 

Auenred  by  i<»oai  prejudices  ?  And  were  some  of  ihe  eniiigns   wJi9 

what  safe  d^endence  could  tiiere  sat  on  .the  couris-inarUai.      Hi* 

be  on  the  i<e)90it  of  a  secret  com-  lordship ixsoncksded  with  declaring* 

nUtee,  from  facits  4>f  which  their  against  the  bdK 
lordships  were  ij^norant  ^   Another        The    earl    of   Suffoik    argued 

reason  for  passing  the  last  biH  was^  agatns^  th^  stoe^sure,  (ohieflT  an  €he 

thai  the  powers  given  w<ere  vested  grounds  of  its  incfifcacy*  aad  tf«i« 

In  the  lord-lieutenant,  diHingnished  dency  to  alienate  cather  ihan  conT>^ 

no  less   kyf  his   moderation    aad  clliate     th^    people^s     aifeotiotis* 

humanity 'as  k  magistrate  than  ^is  He  attrtbutedUh^  tufbuleiit  spirit 

tkiil  andiaravervixs  a  comnander.  ameng  the   loWcir  orders  of  the 

This  noble  lord  (Comwallis)  had  Irish,  and  their  exoesses,  to  tbesr 

been  re<»lled  ;  and,  although  there  great  poverty ;    and  their  .oppres« 

was  nothing  but  what  redounded  sions,  through  the  misconduct  df 

tothe  honour  of  his  successor^  still  gDvernoieiit.     He  plaoed  but  U^ 

he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  reliance  on  the  report,  obseri'ing* 

country,  its  habits,  opinions,  and  ^at  he  thought  it  oioatly  an  Itiih 

prejudices,     instead  of  continuing  repart.  He  had  the  honour  to/havtt 

so  severe  and  oppressive  a  mea«  Icnown  the  late  sir  Ralph-  Aber<» 

sure^  which  had  wholly  failed,  and  cromby,  who  had  commanded  ii| 

rather  increased    the    disaffection  irehuioi  at  the  commenoeivient  of 

of  the  Irish,  his  lordship  advised  the  troubles;    and    he  asked   sir 

kind  and  conoiliatory  means.     He  Jtalph,  since  he  left  tfaie  country^ 

not  only  denied-  that  the  country  -what  he  thought  of  its  state  \  who 

wished  the  bill  renewed,  but  read  «aid,  thut  the  state  and  conduct  of 

an    extract    from    a    magistrate,  the  Irish  were  just  what  their  gOf 

vtating,  that  if  government  thought  ▼ernment  chose  to  make  it ;    in^ 

martial  law   necessary  he  woMkI  ferring«  that  if  those  in  authority 

continue  to  enforce  it.    This  seemv  oppressed  them«  ^^y  iqigbt  b^ 

ed  to  announce  that  he  wholly  rei-  come    seditious    and    tumultuous, 

lied  on  government,  apd  therefore  Sir  Ralph  had  also  said,  that  he 

adopted  martial  law.     He  com^  -bad  travelled  wUh  only  two  ser« 

plained  heavily   of  the   injustice  vant^,  perfectly  unmolested ;  whick 

and   oppression    exercised    uncier  showea  that  the  turbulent  state  of 

the  bill.   As  to  the  judge-advocate^  Ireland  had  been  much  exagge* 

far  from  being  quaiified  as  a  lawyer  nited.     As  to  robberies  ami  mun» 

to  dastrict  jifstice,  it  appeared  that  ders,  he  reminded  the  house  of  the 

ne- frequently  had  been  a  lieut0»  de^mess  and  scarcity  of  aU  kinde 

nant,  or  only  an  ensign.     He  ap*  of  food ;    and  that  ihe  houses  of 

pealed  if  it  were  right  that  a  boy  many    were   burned   dpwn^   an4 

of  fiAeeOf  or  under,  incapable  by  tliems^lves  suffered  torture.     Was 

law  to  sell  twenty  shillings'  wostn  it  surprising  that  individuals  thua 

o/  ls(nd,  should  decide  on  the  evi*  cruelly    tce^^^     shoukl     vedresa 


d^noe  affecting  a  man^s  life  ?•«-«  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  their 

measure  tending  to  the  s^bvcrsion  oppressors  ?       He    asserted    that 

rather  than  -the  establishment  of  inuch   of  the  misconduct  of  the 

law.     They  should  pause  ere  they  people   arose  from  their  oppre^ 

placed  thousands  ot  their  felbw-  slops,  which  he  proved  by  details^ 

iH^bJucts  at  the  merpy  of  boys^  ,of  ^nd  |[emii)ded  the  bouse,  that  in 

Jre'wid 
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tf^and  «!here  Was  no  pro^iwon,  as  boldlj  declare  Aat  io  owe  under 

liere,  fer  the  poor  (iti  order  to  show  Hiirty  or  forty  years  old  had  exeN 

their  comparatively  happy  situation  ci»ed  that  office.     As  to  the  pre* 

kf  thi^  part  of  the  kingdom.)  ;  for  «ent  hit!,  every  loyal  fubjcct  wi^^hed 

whose    support  one  third  of  the  for  it.     If  they  refused  to  pass  it> 

Inilded    income  was    contributed,  evory  ioyal  man  in  Ireland  might 

He  remaHced  that,  when  m  Ire-  cuf'jc  the  union  for  depriving' theni 

land,  a  friend  of  his  seeing  twelve  of  their  own  parliament's  pro(ec« 

of  his  labourers  return  from  a  hard  tion.     The  scarcity  of  provisiont 

xfay*s  work,  he  called  them,  and  could  not  have  caused  the  rebel* 

said,  "  My  lads,  here's  something  lion,  since  the  p^€)t8  and  conspirai 

to  drink ;'  giving  them  sixpence,  cies  had  existed  long  before.    Thii 

And  on  his  saying  to  his  friend,  had  lately  been  made  a  pretext, 

''What  I  only  sixpence?"  his  friend  and   with  succom,  to  stfr  up  tfi^ 

answered,  "That  will  get  each  a  ignorartt  and  thoughtless.     In  re* 

lialfpenny  worth  of  sheoean  (smell  gard  t^  '  the  argument,  that  these 

fbeer],   which  will   satisfy  them.*'  tneasures  would  not  check  the  outv 

The  ear!  concluded  with  opposing  rage«  in  Ireland,  he  said  it  wat 

t(|e  bill .                                     -  fiot  80  easy  to  check  the  rebellipus 

Viscount  Limerick   said,  in  re»-  French  principles  spread  through* 

ply,   that  •  If  tht  noble  earl   who  out  Ireland ;    but  whenever  mari 

ftpoke  last  but  one  refused  to  con*  inA  law  was  ex^rci^l^d  there,  that 

fide  in  those  noble  lords  who  r^  part    was    quiet.      In    Limerick, 

sided  in  Ireland,  whose  property  where  he  had  many   years  bec« 

was  there,  whose  characters  and  connected,  and  where  his  property 

acquaintances  with  the  customs  of  fay,  the  report  of  their  lordshipj' 

the   Irish  enabled  them    be<«t    to  owo  committee  would  show,  that 

judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  bin—  Mr.  Ormsbr;  a  man  of  high  repu- 

anti  if  he  would  not  trust  to  their  tation,  acted  as  judge-advocate  on 

lordships'  own  committee,  formed  most  of  the  courts-martial ;   and  sd 

0f  the  roost  enlightened  paK  of  the  far  were  the   rebels  from    being 

hou«e,  and  the  best  informed  Irish  deprived  of.  legal  advice  and  as* 

poerf-— whence    could    the   nobfe  distance,  that  there  was   scarcclj 

lord  expect  information  which  he  one  trial   without  counsel  of  tht 

could    confide   in  as  to  Ireland?  most  eminent  tibilities  in  Ireland, 

Was  it  from  traitors,  robbers,  and  the  rebels  always  having  plenty  of 

mssaAsins?    from  the  traitors  now  money,  and  being  so  well  able  to 

4n  Scotland,  or  from  cold-blooded  fee  lawyers,    that  there  was    no 

neutrals— men   without  one  loyal  trick  or  quibble  which  had  not  been 

principle    to     government,     who  used  for  them.     He  regretted  to 

were  held  back  from  rebellion  till  hear  the  term  Irisfi  report  as  a  re* 

fhe^sawwhich  side  was  strongest?  proach.     The  fact  was  otherwise. 

Was  it  from  such  that   the  noble  Their    lordships    knew   how    the    ' 

€ari  concluded  that  there  was  no  committee    was    composed ;     and 

further  necessity  for  martial  law  ?  he  would  say,  that  that  part  of  the 

/^8  to  an  ensign  acting  as  judge-  united   kingdom  produced  as  ho- 

^dvocete   on    courts-martial,    and  ^est  and  as  enlightened  men  as  anr 

such  being  a  boy  of  fifteen,   he  part  of  the  world.                    *           ' 

ivbuid  not  assert  that  no  subaltern  The  fact   stated    of  sir   Ralph 

officers  had  ever  acted  as  judge-  Abercromby   was  inapplicable,  it 

{^4vpc^es  oape^^ossity 5  but  would  having  happened  frevious  to  the 

rebellian^ 
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febellion.  He  knew,  however, 
what  that  very  commander  thpught 
£>{  the  danger  of  Ireland,  by  the 
orders  he  had  issued  from  the  gar- 
rison of  Dublin.  His  .  lordsbip 
«aid,  that  the  bill  was  Absolute]  v 
necessary  to  protect  his  majesty's 
Joyal  ftubjects,  who^e  Jives  and 
properlies  could  not  be  preserved 
.without  its  continiiaiKe.  He  there- 
fore declared  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  bil|. 

Lord  Holland  spoke  with  great 
animation  against  the  bill,  and 
lamented  that  he  must  debate  it  cin 
considerations  of  a  personal  kind, 
>vhich,  however  painful  to  his  feeir 
ings,  his  public  duty  rendered  ne- 
cessary. He  meant  no  flight  to 
jioble  lords  from  Ireland,  when  he 
owned  that  he  could  not  rely  oo 
4heir  information-;  for,  if  that  was 
lit  parliamentary :  ground  for  the 
present  bill,  pjfe  of  the  chief  ar^u^ 
inents  used  by  the  e^-secretary  of 
state  in  defence  of;  the  union  must 
{iU,  vi2» ,  that  afler  the  union  all 
subjects  connected  with  .Ireland 
,wouId  be  more  temperately.  dis«> 
Gussed,  because  the. imperial  par- 
liament would  be  free  from  IiH^ai 
'prejudices,  or  any  feelings  which 
^igiit  obstruct  a  candid  aftd  im* 
partial  determination.  He  would 
never  agree  that  only  one  set  of 
'men  was  competent  to  convey  au- 
iiientic  information.  He  condemn- 
fd  the  bill  as  a  direct  infringement 
on  the  constitution,  and  a  misera^ 
Jble  proof  of  the  pretended  advan* 
tages  the  Irish  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect from  the  union.  .The  Irish 
were  placed  thereby  in  the  same 
merciless  state  for  another  year; 
i^nd,  by  t])e  same  arguments,  might 
remain  so  for  thirty  years  longer. 
And  could  an^y  man  defend  t^e  jufi- 
iicc  of  this  ?  This  were  to  raise  the 
^ost  oppressive  despotism  on  the 
VuinA  of^  a  free  government,  more 
frbltrar^  and  tyrojinic^l  ti^n  any 


In  Asia  or  Africa. .  He  slid  it  hsul 
been  understood,  that  afler  the^ 
union  nothing  but  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  catholics  would  be 
wanted  to  make  Ireland  as  happy 
as- Britain.  Why  at  least  should 
not' a  conciliating  measure  ac(x>m- 
pany  an  oppressive  one  like  the 
present?  He  dreaded  the  renewal 
of  martial. Jaw  in  Ireland  as  a  prtt'* 
lude  to  the  destruction  of  the  ii- 
berties  of  Britain. 

Their  lordships  had  erased  from 
their  books  a  dissent  which  he  ha<l 
formerly  entered  upon*  them,  and 
felt  himself  fully  justified  in  it ; 
but  they  never  shouU  expung€ 
from  his  breast  those  principles  of 
freedom  which  he  had  cherished 
irora  in  fancy  4  He  aLd<led  other  ar« 
^uments  to  disprove  the  pre* 
tended  necessity  for  passing  tlie 
.biji,  or  to  warrant  any  sailctioh 
to  a  measure  so  ut^just  axti  oppres- 
sive^ 

Lord  .Carleton  said,  that  whea 
the  present  bill  w«s  dtscusst^  in  a 
.former  debate,  much  had  been 
said  of  the  lords  who,.  like  him- 
self, belonged  to  Ireland,  and  had 
resided  there,  in  very  flatterini^ 
and  conciliatory  terras  i  a^nd  he 
was  also  sorry  to  add,  that  in  much 
which  had  been  said  justice  had 
not  bi'ea  don^  them.  No  one 
could  be  more  inimical  to  such  k 
bill  as  this  than  he ;  and  nothinr 
but  a  strong  necessity  h^deed  could 
Justify  such  a  deviation  from  the 
constitution  passing  into  a  law« 
He  had  witnessed  the  existence  of 
that  strong  necessity.  Those  no 
ble  lords  who  had  resided  in  Ire- 
land  during  tiie  rebellion  had  seen 
but  too  many  reasons  for  martis^ 
lawj  and  were  best  enabled  to  ar- 
gue for  the  bill.  But  he  did  not 
desire  or  expect  it  to  be  passeii 
through  confidence  in  him  or  the 
other  Irish  peers  alluded  to.  Rc- 
pp{t^  of  comm.ittq^ pl[.  ihe  houv:  S}f 
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commons,  and  of  their  own  house, 
were  on  the  table ;  and  he  tliought 
'4hat  these  might  have  engaged 
their  confidence.  iVithough  the 
Jiead  of  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
yet  the  principle  still  existed  in  all 
Its  first  vigour :  martial  law  alone 
-^ept  it  down :  it  was  well  known 
that  the  disaflfected  anxiously  wish- 
ed another  invasion  from  France ; 
and  there  could  be  nO'  doubt  that 
as  soon  as  the  French  landed  in 
Ireland  many  disloyal  persons  would 
join  them;  the  United  Irish  having 
resolved  to  subvert  government, 
and  break  the  bonds  of  Ireland  and 
.Great-Britain.  '  For  many  such 
reasons  be  determined  to  support 
the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  said  he 
liad  only  to  observe,  that  from 
«rhat  the  noble  lord  had  said  la^t, 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
the  bill.  He  recoiAmended  to  mi- 
nisters to  take  proper  care  that 
industrious  labourers  might  be  sup- 
ported in  both  countries ;— a  serious 
duty  to  which  ministers '  were 
|>ound. 

Lord  Longford  rose,'  and  in  a 
fiMtt  speech  defended  the  bill, 
saying,  that  he  bad  seen  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  measure, 
and  was  sorry  that  this  still  remain- 
ed. The  state  of  the  country  was 
not  so  bad  as  before,  but  this  was 
owing  to  the  effect  of  martial-law 
t>ills.  A  noble  lord  had  mentioned 
the  regular  administration  of  muni* 
cipal  Taw  in  Ireland,  which  was 
true;  but  could  not  have  been 
except  through  martial  law.  He 
made  other  strong  observations  in 
iavourofthebiU. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  said,  the  no- 
ble lord  had  effectually  convinced 
liim  that  the  bill  ought  tO  pass  for 
the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  this  deviation  from 
the  British  constitution  should  con- 
tinue one  year  Iqn^.     He  there-^ 


fore,  though  reluctantly,  should 
vote  for  the  bill.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  satisfied  with  the 
speech  of  the  noble  seoretary  of 
state,  who  had  not  assigned  any 
reason  for  the  necessity  o\  tJjc  bill. 
Much  had  been  said  in  praise  of 
the  late  lord-lieutenant;  it  must 
therefore  seem  very  strange  that 
ministers  should  just  then  recall 
the  noble  marquis,  and  send  out  a 
new  lord-lieutenant,  who,  though 
highly  esteemed,  must  be  a  stranger 
to  the  Irish  and  their  prejudices', 
tie  congratulated  the  house  on 
the  change  of  affairs'  during  the 
session:  the  storm  in  the  north 
had  been  averted,  and  the  prospect 
in  the  west  became  more  flatter- 
inj^.  At  home  we  had  the  viev^ 
of  a  prosperous  harvest,  nor  were 
longer  obliged  to  put  up  with  sub- 
stitutes as  before.  To  one  indeed 
we  were  forced  to  submit— a  snhti- 
tuie  admnistration.  Great  wisdom, 
abilities,  energy,  and  experience, 
had  been  lost;  and  men  totally 
inexperienced  had  taken  thefr 
place.  One  gentleman  had  taken 
the  helm,  of  whose  talents  for  the 
task  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

Lord  Somerton  (archbishop  of 
Cashel)  warmly  defended  the.  oill ; 
saying,  that  the  expiring  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  hnd  bequeathed  it 
as  a  precious  legacy  to  Ireland, 
and  the  imperial  parliament  had 
since  renewed  it.  In  addition  to 
his  former  arguments,  he  said  that 
lord  Cornwallis,  whose  humanity 
had  highly  and  justly  been  praised, 
had  called  a  courl-martial  in  May 
(as  one  of  his  last  acts),  when  a 
person  competed  of  murder  wai 
executed.  His  grace  urged  many 
reasons  for  the  bHl ;  among  others, 
that  tliC  state  of  Ireland  made 
courts-martial  necessary,  but  were 
strictly    confined    to   treason,    or 
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offences  immediately  resul.ting  from 
it.  He  further  said,  tbat  he  bad ' 
met  an  instance  sufiicieiitly  proving 
the  bill's  acce«sity  ;  viz.  Chat  the 
towns  and  villages  of  tlie  ive^t 
of  Engjiand  and  Wales  were  full  of 
IrijJj  families,  exiled,  and  forced 
to  seek  safety  in  this  happier 
island.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  no  peer  who  had  resided 
in  Ireland  would  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  the  bill,  or  that  Jre«- 
land  could  not  be  governed  with- 
out it, 

The  duke  of  Lelnster  said,  in 
answer  to  the  noble  and  learned 
prelate's  assertion,  that,  if  even 
alone  and  unsupported,  he  would 
deny  the  necessity  of  the  bill,  or 
that  any  rebellion  remained  ia 
Ireland.  Those  only  residing 
where  martial  law  w^as  exercised 
could  form  a  just  idea  of  its  hor- 
rors. He  knew  a  military  ofhcer, 
who  searching  a  man's  haggart  for 
fire-arms  being  remonstrated  with 
Oh  ordering  his  men  to  pull  down 
and  scatter  the  hay  and  corn,  said, 
**  You  are  under  martial  law,  and 
I  may  do  as  I  please."      Com* 

Elaint  was  made  to  tlie  marquis 
ornwallis,  who  sent  a  reprimand 
to  tire  ofhcer.  As  to  the  declared 
dangerous  state  of  Ireland,  the 
marquis,  as  well  as  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  had  travelled  safely 
through  the  kingdom  without  a 
guard  :  as  to  munic  ipal  law,  it  was 
undeniably  administcxed  every 
>vhere  at  the  last  assizes.  In  the 
county  where  his  property  lay, 
above'  200  trials  for  trea<^on  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  courts  of  justice, 
and  tiiC  parties  been  convicted  and 
ex- Tilted. 

The  car!  of  Caernarvon  «aid,  that 
he  expected  the  discussion  of  an- 
othei  i  moor  tan  L  bill ;  and  was  much 
Siiiprtsed  to  lind  a  ditP^rcnl  act  in 
agitation,  wliich  had  already  pass- 
ed once  lA  tjiis  se^&io^i/  rmming  its 


useless  career,  a  violatieii  of  ifae 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  an  out* 
rage  to  the  fedings  of  all  who  bad 
not  warped  their  patriotism  to  their 
fears  or  interest  He  had  heard  in 
another  place  that  the  intended 
minister  for  Ireiand  had  disclosed 
the  secrets  af  government ;  and,  ex- 
ceeding the  prudence  of  his  em- 
ployers, thought  the  legislators 
prepared  to  receive  this  new  con-^ 
stitution  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Quitting  the  grounds  of  the  me8»» 
sure,  he  daim^  it  as  a  regular  war- 
establisliment ;  and,  to  prepare  ita 
future  progress,  included  a  portiea 
of  the  followiog  peace.  He  said, 
that  if  the  frequent  cause  of  laaent- 
ing  the  attacks  on  'the  constitution 
had  not  ntade  them  matters  of  com- 
mon course,  he  should  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  tliis  ineasure,  with- 
out notice  and  proof  of  necessity^ 
should  have  been  introduced  that 
day.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
noble  secretary  had  owned  that  it  had 
bc^n  received  before  upon  slight 
gronnds,  but  wa^  astonisiied  to  hear 
him  take  credit  from  the  reports  on 
the  tables  for  no  such  report  waa 
to  be  found  there  yesterday ;  i)or 
had  he  beard  that  tne  act  had  been 
laid  before. the  secret  committee* 
Since  this  day's  discussion  he  had 
obtained  but  one  report,  without 
time  even  to  read  it.  The  preciv 
pitancy  and  indecency  of  this  bu:fi« 
ness,  without  the  power  of  perusing 
the  slight  information  on  which 
they  were  to  act,  syfliciently  mark* 
ed  the  measure,  without  more  san* 
guinary  proofs  of  its  tyranny.  Aa 
lar  as  he, had  perused  the  report, 
each  word  had  convinced  him 
that  the  pretence  for  tliis  measure 
was   idle.     Jjbrd  Limerick   con|« 

tiained,  that  their  opinion  wbe 
new  the  local  situation  of  thai 
country  had  been  slightly  treated* 
Two  other  noble  noble  lords  exi 
pressed  Uie  s^koie*   P^ubtle^  thos^ 
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fiiCts  fttsertod  bjr  Aose  noble  per^^ 
son9  deserved  full  credit.  But 
loose  hi<;toryj  from  common  report^ 
iva9  not  ground  iht  his  beUei,  es- 
pecially in  his  parliamentary  func- 
tion. No  loo»e  detail  of  horrors 
ought  to  be  admitted  for  the  foun* 
tiationof  a  decision  on  so  import- 
ant as  act,  which,  if  erroneous, 
siust  be  aRotved  lo  be  the  worst 
neasure  that  ever  disgraced  par- 
liament. The  question  was  no 
lest  than,  whether  the  birth-rights 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  should 
jbe  exposed  to  unlimited  tyraitnj, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  no 
longer  protected  by  the  law  ?  No- 
Ue  lords  were  not  aware  how  de- 
fcctive  thetr  statements  were  to 
persuade  minds  judiciellr  investi- 
gating the  subiect.  The  noble 
and  learned  prelate  would  excuse 
^m  for  saying  that  his*  assertions 
concerning  courts^martial,  viz.  tbat 
tiie  state  of  the  country  made  them 
Necessary,  and  that  they  were  con- 
fined oniy  to  treasonable  offences, 
could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge; 
mnd,  indeed,  he  observed  that  a 
(iourt-iaartial  sat  upon  a  murderer, 
and  condemned  him  :  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee  would  show 
tliat  tbts  murder  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  any  rebellion,  open  or 
secret  Upoa  such  loose  testi- 
mony parlfamefit  Irad  passed  a 
law  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
aind  this  was  (in  his^opinton)  with- 
in its  authority.  The  secretary  of 
•tate  bad  said,  tliat  from  present 
feports  solid- j^ounds  weYe  esta- 
blished to  ntstify  the  act,  from  the 
rebellious  ferment  in  the  country ; 
'bttt  no  such  grounds  wert  discos 
voriMe  in  the  report  on  the  table, 
per  a  word  about  treasonable  prac- 
tices in  the  account  of  thfe  Irish 
lermeots^  wbi€k«u<i»  that  **  «s  w^ 


fair  reduction  qf  the  pric^  of  ptavi'^ 
si0H9  had  been  enforced  b^  torture 
atid   plunder  i     to  Ihis    migiit   bo 
added,  the  late  attack  ttf  the  maii* 
coach ;    and   in    some    places    aa 
attempt  to  intimidate  pcrtonr  firon^ 
iakln^  farnts  at  a  A/*,  /ur  rent  than  had 
heenjUied  by  the  dimfectedJ^     Bui 
surely  the  common  course  of  law^ 
could  punish  any  of  these ;    nor 
could  such  an  act  as  the  present  bo 
justi^able    for    their    suppression* 
He  asked,  whether  their  iord»hips 
had  kept  in  mind  the  full  exteui  of 
the  bill?    Were  they  aware  that 
the  governor  of  Irernnd,   by  this 
bill,  could  puU  any  onu  to  tortare, 
or  to  death,  without  trial  or  proof, 
and  only  on  suspicion  ?  [Here  hrd 
Hobart  said  loudly  N(f,  no  /]    The 
earl    proceeded,    saying,   that  ho 
pledged  his  lifo  lo  the  fact,  and' 
would  refer  to  the  passage  in  tho 
act  3d  Geo*  III.  ch.  2,  which  au« 
thorised    the    lord-lieutenant,    or 
other  governors  of  Ireland,  to  tako 
the  most  vigorous  and  ejbctual  mtOf* 
eures  for  suppressing  the  rebellion 
that  should  appear  to  be  necessary^ 
fuid  to  punish  all  tiiose  aiding,  ucU 
ing,  or  in  any  way  astiiMing  in  fur* 
tlierance  of  it,  either  by  death  or 
otherwise,  as  to  than  should  seem  ex-^ 
pedient  for  the  punishment  and  mp* 
predion  of  all  rebels  in  their  severai 
districts.     It  also  gave  power  ta 
arrest,  try,  and  detain  in  custody^ 
all  persons  engaged  in  or  suspect^ 
ed  of  rebellion,  and  to  cause  suck 
to  be  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
^c.     By  the  words  just  read  the 
governor  of  Ireland  migkt  order 
any   man   to  torture  on  tl)o  spot 
without  trial,  shoot  him   through 
the  bead. whom  he  suspected,  oir 
try  him  before  a  court-martial  of 
five  ensigns  under  age;   and  alsOr 
authorise    any    military  man*    or' 
any  other,  to  take  charge  of   tho 
public   safcity,  and,  according  to 

his 
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hh  discretion  (or  l»is  envy,  hatred,  storms  for  a^jes  past,  could  ftot  prei 

and  rnalioe,  under  that  term),  tor-  serve  itself  from  the  open  or  secret 

ture  or  destroy  whom   hd  m\ght  machinations  of  a  portion  of  dls-* 

choose  on  tlie  ftpot :    and  it  was  contented  inhabitants :    but  eveit 

observable,   that  if  the  governor  admitting  that  in  some  cases  such 

should  have  deputed  a  man,  not  a  law  might  be  necessary,  what 

Inilitary,  he  had  no  means  of  calling  were  the  circumstances  whicK  novr 

him  to  account ;  for  the  courts  of  so  imporiously  called  for  this  dan-^ 

law  were  forbidden,  under  tiie  act,  gerous      unprecedented     power  > 

to  take  cognisance  of  the  offence ;  They  answer,   that  it  is  a  secret 

and  he  not  being  military,  nor  his  known  only  to  ministers,  and  a  few 

offence  treason,  he  could  not  be  friends,  who  desire  parliament  to* 

answerable  for  his  conduct  before  believe  that  there  are  very  good 

a  court-martial :     such   a   deputy  reasons  for  subverting  their  coun-^ 

was  therefore  as  irresponsible  as  try's  constitution,  which  it  is  not 

the  governor.     It  was  no  excuse  fit  they  should  communicate.  Was* 

that  this  part  of  the  bill  was  not  ^is  parliamentary  language?  Ought 

put  In  execution ;    if  it  were  not  legislators  to  endure  it  ?   Did  their 

urgently  wanted,  it  ought  not  to  lordships  really  credit  the  opinions 

have  been  enacted  :    but  in  trutli  of  the  committee,   so  contrary  to' 

this  power  would  have  been  re-  all  former  political  experience,  on; 

sorted  to  if  the  courts-martial  had  the  faith  of  secret  reasons  ?     He 

not  sufficiently  deviated  from  the  gave  them  not  the  slightest  credit, 

rules  which  insure  the  justice  of  the  If  he  believed  their  inferences,  h<* 

courts  of  law,  and  had  not  become  must  think    that  the  limited  gc-i 

the  terror  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  vernment  of  Great-Britain   could 

of  the  guilty.  So  much  was  the  an-  not  support  itself  as  before,   and 

cient  jealousy  of  parliament  asleep,  that    certain    circumstances    bad 

that  it  had   been  repeatedly  said  made  it  necessary  to  change  it  into 

that  day,  it  was  sufficient  ground  to  an  absolute  one,  without  controul  > 

renew  this  act,  beca^use  the  Irish  and  that  this  could  not  fail  to  secure 

parliament  had  deemed  it  neces-  the  liberties  of  the  subject :    he  mus^ 

Bary,  and  had  passed  it.     Those  believe  that  trials  by  five  persons 

who  said  this  were    perhaps  not  under  age,  ;in  a  court-martial,  un-' 

aware  that  this  wa*?  an  argument  restrained  by  any  rules  of  justice/ 

for  its  perpetuity,  which,  if  intend-  would  probably  effect  our  prefier-^ 

€d,  was'  at  least  not  yet  avowed  j  vat  ion  ;    but  otherwise,   that  tor- 

for,  if  its  former   necessity' three  ture  and  executions  without  trial 

yeiars  ago  was  a  proof  of  its  present  must  preserve  from  all  danger,  and 

necessity,  the  perpetual  necessity  secure  our  li-berties:  that  we  were 

roust   follow   by    plain   inference,  surrounded  by  perils  every  where. 

There  were  two  points  to  ascer-  and  by  treason  among  our  tenants 

tain  : — First,   whether    the    house  and  neighbourff.^    But  if  the  secret 

ought  ever  to  have  passed  such  committee  did  not  supply  the  coun- 

a  bill  ?     and,    secondly,  whether  try  with  obscure  reports,  no  one 

in    the   present   circumstances    it  would  be   alarmed,    or   feci  any 

,  ought  to  be  revived  ?    He  said,  he  great  evils  but  those  to  the  consti* . 

could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  tution.     He  wished  any  who  ap- 

the  constitution  of  (Treat-Britain,  proved    this    measure  to  show  a 

Hvtuch    i>ad   weathered   so   many  more  arbitrary  government   than 

thit 
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Ibis  if  tfa<  law  should  pass ;  or  haw   arcby  must'  yieM  'to  «  pore  demo** 
a  subject  could  have:  less  protec-«'  cracy:   it  would  then  oe  our  duty : 
6on,  or  ministers  roore  despotic'   (ibr  the  tbrmer  reasons}  to  have  re- 
power.     This,  system  was  justified*   course  to  it  as  the  best  nostrum  for 
only  on  a  supposed  necessity.  The*  the  secret  malady  of  that  day  S  and 
Tirtucs  of  lord  Comwallis,  instead    the  sovereign,  then  on  the  throne,  r 
of  those  of  the  constitution,  were    would  find  that  democracy  tended 
to  be  relied  on  ;   and  we  were  to    to  preserve  monarchy.     He  knew 
derive  our  security  fiom  believing*  not  what  a  secret  committee  might 
that  he  was  not  better  than  his  sue--   decide  when  monarchy  was  to  b« 
cesser.     But  in  this  system  injuries,  overturned ;  but  from  the  present: 
tfiust  be   silently   borne,    because    pr^icedent  it  must  not  be  chosen^ 
complaint  were  treason:    a  more    from  the    king's   roini.sters.     Hu-' 
iniquitous  one  was.  never  framed  ;•    man  wisdom    could    not    foretell' 
and  if  it  should  even  be  m  his  pow-    vi'hither  tlic  present  revolutionary. 
#r  to  assist  in  bringing  those  mi- '  principles  might  laad;  but  the  argu* 
Bisters  to  justice,  who  had  abused    monts  at  present  proved  that  n<» 
the  public  confidence,  and  the  in-    government    had    an    immutable 
^uence  of  the  crown  to  the  destruc*    basis;    but  mast  yield  not  only  to* 
(ion  of  the  rights  of. the  subject,  he    force,  biit  even  to  such  reasoning 
would  eagerly  and  zealously  exer-    as  might  rashly   be   admitted  as^ 
^ise  it.    The  eonstitution  was  torn    sound  oy  their  lordships. 
firom  its  basis ;    its  principles  set    •  Lord  Hay  said  he  felt  that  the: 
mfloat ;  we  were  as  much  as  France    measure  trenched  upon  the  consti-- 
Mnder  a  revolutionary  government,    tution ;  but  having  heard,  from  al- 
susd  i^nbraot-  where  it  would  sct^    most  every  noble  lord  who  knew» 
lie.     No  man  more  venerated  the    tiie  situation  of  Ireland,  of  its  abso- 
Vmited    monarchical    consfttution    lute  necessity,  he  must  assent  to  it.- 
Ihan  himself,'  or  would    sacrifice        The  secretary  of  state  rose  to  re-^ 


more  to  preserve  it.    Ten  years    ply,  saying,  that  it  was  in  vain  for' 

him  to  try  to  justify 
^ave  died  in  resisting  what  we>    the  noble  earl  did  not  believe  a^ 


ago,  what  noble  lord  would  not    him  to  try  to  justify  the  bill,  since 


were   now  forging   i'or    Ireland  ?  word  of  the  report  on  which  it  was: 

What  was  then  his  duty  remained  founded. 

equally  coercive  on  his  mind  now..  The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said,  that' 

Both  the  people  and  the  crown  had  he  took  for  granted  that  the  facts'- 

fundamental  rights;  but  their  prin-  were  fully  proved  ;    but  what  he^« 

ciples  had  been  undermined  by  the  said  was/  that  he  did  not  believe '. 

promoters  of  this  act,  which  ad'^*  the  inferences  deduced  from  them.' 

vanced  the  sovereign's  by  the  ex-  The  secretary  of  state  resumed '^ 

tinetionofihe  people's  rights:  but  his  speech,  saying,  that  even  after t 

they  iiad  even  shaken  the  security'  the  noble  earl's  explanation  a  jUs-' 

•f  uie  crown :  .foo  if  the  assertions  tification  of  the  bill  from  him  would  • 

•f  ministers  .were  true,  the  present  be  of  no  consequence.     Another  *^ 

state  of  the  country  ,did  not  admit  a  noble  earl  had  complained,  that' he.* 

limited  monarchy ;    and   absolute'  liad  not  argued  to  prove  the  neces.  - 

power  was  necessary.  .  in  the  fu^^  sity  of  passing   the   bill ;    which  • 

lure  revolufeioh  of  circumstances,,  was,  because  the. report  proved  the  • 

Mie   very  reverie  of  the  present,  necessity,  and  that  the  arguments  • 

^ust  uie  place,,  and  ti^ta  njon*  therein  would  be^mofe  impressijtfe^ 

•    .             .  t  *                                           th'aii 
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Iban  toy  of  bis  oMi.    Tb«  iHBiliie  Cttmi  a  real   oi|^  ^  itMf  i& 
noble  earl   had    diverted    htnasclf    all  ofiondeifl :     he   could  take  on 

with  the  jewing  term  of  a  nihtihUe  himself  to  say^  thtii  tfihejud^a  kad 

admkitstraiiofk.     He  said  no  man  come  into  the  town,  €ad  sia^d  the 

more  lamented  the  loss  of  the  great  uvtal  thn/e  (a  week),  itat  a  eingh 
talents  of  his  predecessors  ^   but  if    ttial,  concluded  by  him,  catUd  harg 

public  &0airs  were  bddv  so  much  gtme  otijhr  vait<  rj  eridtnce.'*    Tho 

nie&ded,  as  was  assertect^  this  wae  earl  then  left'  the  house  to  judtc^ 

210  unfavourable  commcBt  on  the  frotn  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ormsby; 

cxMiduct  of  tiie  present  administra^  whether  the  coiistitation  was  sm* 

tiOR,   in  wKose  hands  the  happy  proved  by  its  change  in  judicature, 

-change  had  -  been   wrought.     He  The  secretary  of  state  re^t^umed 

read  passages  from  the  two  reports  bis  speech,  and  read  the  oath,  iii 

to  convince    the    ho^ise,    that  if  which  the  United  Iri^  swore  so*' 

another  noble  lord    (Fit:swiiliam)  lemnly  U>  assist  the  French  to  thm 

bad  proceeded  into  the  statement  utmost,  in  subverting  the  govern^ 

of  ihifs  i^agistratc's  opinion,  which  ment  and    constitution,    and    de^ 

be  had  quoted^   he   would   have  throning  the  monarch.    A  nobler 

been  found  a  strong  advocate  for  dukeb£l  stated,  that  atone  of  thdt 

martial  law  in  Ireland^    He  also  assizes  in  Ireland  many  had  beeit 

sead  an  extract  from  Mr.  Ormsby's-  tried  aod  convicted  ^    which  waA 

evidence  (who  had  acted  at  courts^  merely  owing  to  the  protection  ot 

martial  as  judge-advocate,  at  Lime-  martial  iaw;  widiout  which  wit^ 

sick),  and  the  oath  of  the  United  Besses  would  not  give  their  evia 

Irishmen,  when  he  was  interrupted  dence,  nor  jaries  do  their  duty^ 

by  since  they  were  sure  to  be  mur^ 

'  Tbeead  of  Caernarvon,  who  de«  dered  or  driven  from  their  counaf 

sired,  that  if  it  wa?  thought  right  to  ftry.    Conciliatory  means  had  been; 

fead  a  part  of  Mr.  Ormsby's  evi-  recommended  instead  of  acts  of  iKlt 

dence,  thewfa<^of  it  might  oeread.  kind ;  but  the  oath  proved,  th^  %hm 

The  secretary  of  state  declined  Irish  wexe  sderonly  bound  to  drivtf 

Ihe  noble  lord's  request,  not  choos-  evtry  protestant  from  the  country^' 

ing  to  fatrzue  tbcr  hoRse.         ^    ,  and  support  the  French  invaders; 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said  h&  What  measures  wookl  satisfy  such 

bad  no  fear  that  the  house  would  men  ?    As  to  the  exercise  of  thi9 

be  fiitigued  with  hearing  what  was  power  in  Ireland,  it  would  appeal* 

necessary  on  so  important  a  subi>  that  the  prisoners  tried  by  courts-^ 

jeci;    and  therefore  willingly  iin*  martial  had  aii  advantages )  copies^ 

dertook   the  task  of  reading  the"  of  the  charge>   and  from  one  t<9 

pAssage  pnedent^  omitted  by  the  three  coimsei. 

noble  secretary : .  but  which  was  Tlio  eatl  cf  Carlisle  rose  to  tx^ 

due  ta  Mr.  Ormsby's  veracity,  to  plain,  saying,  that  by  a  iaA^h'M^atf*' 

sllow   that  he  concealed  nothing  tttimgtraiian  he    meant  no  ill-^ia*' 

fiom  thft  management  of  courts**  tored   personality.     He  howevdi*^ 

martial.      He  bad  said,    "  That  lamented  wheii,  in  critical  tSmes, 

those  who   he  thovpht   must  have  he  saw  a  new  administration  sub^ 

hem  gcqukied  for  defdawy  cf  evi^  stitutiog   weakness    for    strength* 

d4Hice,  he  took  on  himseif  the  merit  He  allowed  the  noble   secretary 

of  adMktingto  hail  \  so   that,  thtrg  and  bis  colletiglies' as  murb  merit  a* 

^mnf  M  (gequiuds,  the  court  be*  they  were  el^titled  to;  but  tlieiic 

predecessors^ 
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predecessors  should  not^  be  depre- 
ciated to  enhance  the  value  ot  the 
present  ministry.  He  would  not 
take  credit  for  the  pian  and  success 
of  the  Egyptian,  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  northern,  expedition :  the  latter 
was  projected  and  prepared  before 
he  or  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
excheauer  came  into  office.  He 
apologised  for  having  addressed 
the  house  a  second  time;  but  what 
the*  noble  secretary  had  said  de- 
manded some  observation. 


At  length  tlie  question,    ''  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,'' 
was  put,  and  the  house  divided—* 
Contents      -     -     -     33 
Proxies  -     ...     13  —46 
Non-contents  -    -     10 
Proxies  -     -    -    -      3  ^-13 


Majority     -     - 


33 


The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be 
committed  that  day,  and  was  after* 

wards  passed. 


CHAP.      VII. 

Motion  for  a  BUI  of  Indemnity  in  Favour  of  the  late  jldminntralion.^^ 
Debates  on  that  Stih/ect  in  the  Iloiue  of  Commons-^in  the  House  qf 
.  Jbirds. 


HISTORIANS  have  generally 
*  considered  an  act  of  indem- 
nity as  the  severest  censure  upon 
an  administration.  It  is  seldom 
ti}at  circumstances  can  arise,  when 
even  a. temporary  violation  of  law 
is  necessary ;  but  when  the  error 
extends  to  nearly  the  whole  of  an 
administration,  the  fault  must  be 
great  indeed,  and  the  abuses  fre- 

Suent.  We  have  seen  acts  of  in- 
emnity  passed  on  particular  occa- 
sions, ^s  on  the  landing  of  the  Hes- 
sian troops  during  the  American 
war;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  we  believe  to 
be  the  Brst  in  which  an  act  of  6b- 
livion  for  a  period  embracing  nearly 
ten  years  was  ever  required.  What 
might  be  the  compact  made  by  the 
ex-ministers  on  abandoning  their 
offices  We  cannot  presume  to  say  ; 
but  we  must  add  our  wish  that  such 
a  requisition  had  never  been  com- 
plied with,  but  that  their  conduct  had 
been  left  open  to  the  (air  investiga- 
tion of  the  incomparable  jurispru^ 
dence  of  their  country.  The  late 
parliament  unfortunately  was  not 
of  OUT  opiciion  ;  and  the  only  duty 
1801. 


which  remains  to  us  is  to  report 
the  proceedings  upon  this  important 
measure.  ^ 

On  Friday,  May  27  th,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  tlie  attorney- 
general  rose,  according  to  a  previ- 
ous notice,  in  consequence,  he  said, 
of  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  secresj*,  to  move 
leave  for  a  bill  to  indemnify  all  per- 
sons in  securing,  imprisoning,  and 
detaining  individuals  under  the  su- . 
spension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
smcc  the  1st  of  February  17y3. 

He  entered  into  a  ^hort  explana- 
tion of  die  justice  and  expediency 
of  the  bill.  When  persons,  in  do- 
ing a  public  duly,  were  so  situated 
(in  consequence  of  an  act  for  ge- 
neral tranquillity  and  good  order), 
as  either  to  be  liable  to  punishment 
or  compelled  to  disclose  what  tliey 
ought  to  conceal,  it  wa-?  but  justice 
to  give  them  such  protection  as 
common  forms  of  law  could  not. 
It  was  needless  then  to  discuss  the 
bill's  principle  at  large,  therefom 
he  should  only  explain  its  designed 
applicaUon.    He  intended  it  to  be 

O  arge 
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large  and  •xlcnsive,  and  its  opera-  were  for  screening  (heir  inferior 

tion.to  apply  to  all  who  were  liable  agents. 

to  be  impleaded  by  executing  the        Mr.  Tierney  strongly  objected  fa 

act,  that  tHey  might  then  be  able  the  mode  of  bringing  in  the  bill,. 

to  stay  proceeding,    and  if  judg-  saying  that  the  conimittee  had  na 

ment  were  given  against  them  tliey  power  to  examine  the  subject  of  it* 

might  ..apply  to  stay  execution. —  The  papers  referred  to  them  re* 

AU^  some  more  observations,  he  garded  the  plans  of  the  disaffected 

wished  4hat  the  bill  should  be  read  here  and  in  Ireland^  and  formed  the 

a^rst  time  the  next  day,  and,  after  only  ground  of  their  inquiry;  but 

printing,  a  second  time  on  Tues-  tliey  had  taken  up  a  subject  quite 

day,  and  its  principles  and  provi*^  distinct,  and  founded  a  measure  on 

sions  fiilly  canvassed.  it  wholly  irrelative  to  the  great  ob^ 

Mr.  Grey  could  not  consent  to  jectof*their  inqufries.  This  proceed- 

fhe  bilTs  introduction  on  the  expla-  ing  was  dishonourabfe  to  the  housc^ 

nation  then  given.     The  honour-  and  only  intended  to  screen  the  late 

able  and  learned  mover  seemed  to  ministers  by  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

ihink  it  enough  to  say  it  was  an  act  He  allowed  tiiat  indemnities:  miglu 

of  immediate  justice ;  but  it  might  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  this 

be  extremely  oppressive  to  many  was  a  very  peculiar  case.  Ministers 

individuals.  In  former  times,  it  had  had  formerly  asserted  their  conduct 

been  necessary  to  suspend  the  ha-  to  be  legal  m  this  matter ;  and  when 

beas-corpus  act ;  and  those  who  ex-  he  and  n is  friends  wished  to  know 

crcised  the  powers  then    granted  the  extent  of  their  responsibility, 

bad    as   much    responsibility   and  theyhad  been  told  by  lord  £Idon,now 

claims  to  immediate  justice  as  tlie  raised  to  the  highest  legal  honour^ 

present  ministers.     But  he  did  not  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  itnne- 

recollect  that  a  legislative  provision  cessary.  No  dreadful  consequences' 

was  had  in  such  a  ease ;    thereibre  to  ministers  for  want  of  such  a  biU 

that  should  be  shown  to  be;  neces-  were  tlK'ii  insinuated*     But  't(  thcjr 

saxy  now  which  was  not  consider-  had  doubts  i^t  forming  the  present 

ed  so  ibrmerly.     He  said  tliat  the  bill,  why  wcee  they  not  stated  for 

4>i:isiciple  of  the  bill  was  more  hostile  six  years,  but  brought  forward  w  itb 

to  the  constitution  and  the  system  a  demand  of  general  indemnity  ? 

of  English  jurisprudence  than  any  He  asked  the  chancellor  of  the  ex*- 

.other  measure  of  the  late  admini  chequer.  Whether  a  bill  so  intr(»- 

stration.     Therefore  he  could  not  duced  deserved  his  support?      It 

consent  even  to  its  introduction. .  was  reported  that  the  change  of 

The  attorney -general,  in  expla-  administration  was  only  a  juggle  t 

nation,  referred  die  honourable  gen-  this  he  would  not  now.  discuss ;  but 

tleman  to  two  precedents,  in  17 46  bad  men  img;ht  argue  in  support  of 

and  1780^  when  such  bills  were  this  notion  Irom  Uie  mode  of  the 

adopted.  bill's  introduction,  and  say  tliat  the 

Mr.  Archdall  quoted    lord   So-  late  ministers  had  gone  out  to  get  a 

mers's  authority,  that  such  a  bill  committee  for  screening  tliem  from 

was  not  unconstitutional.  punishment.  He  ended  by  reconv- 

Sir  F.  Burdett  thought  the  bill  mend  ing  the  appointment  of  another 

q^ite  of  a  pitce  with  ail  the  other  committee,   on   whose   report,    ik' 

meaftires  of  the  late  ministers,  who,  needful,  the  bill  might  be  grounde<). 
cX)iiaciou&  of  tbeir  awu  criminality,       Mr.  Pitt  said  he  would  not  detaia 
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the  house  in  this  stage  of  the  bust-  irom  his  public  duty.    He  had  often 

tjcss,  .but  the  bill  ought  to  be  rightly  differed  from  those  ministers,  but 

understood.     It  was  not  tojusti^jr  never  in  those  measures  which  had 

certain   individual    measures,    but  saved  the  country ;  and  he  would 

to  protect  per-wns  from  punishment  protect  those  who  had  protected  it. 

for  act5  conformable  to  their  public  He  now  asked  for  others  what  pcr- 

dutv,  whose  legality  they  couid  not  haps  he  might  have  to  ask  for  him- 

deiend  without    endangering  the  self.      But  he   supported  the  biH 

lives  of  others.     The  most  impor-  from  no  selfish  emotion.    Each  who 

tant  information  had  been  derived  did  his  duty  claimed   protection  ; 

from  sources  which  Could  not  be  and«  whilst  he  performed  his  owti^ 

disclosed  but  with  danger  to  their  he  hoped  to  experience  the  same. 

lives  who  gave  it.    To  prevent  this  Mr.  Tierney  explained,  profess- 

the  measure  was  designed  ;-^t]iat  ing,  that  though   he  suspected  a 

evidence  should  not  come  before  connexion  between  the  late   and 

the  housej  that  the  safety  of  dis-  present   ministers,   he  would   not 

ciosine  might  be  judged  of.     He  nazard  an  opinion  till  he  had  better 

owned    his    responsibility    deeply  materials  forjudging. 

implicated^  and  trusted  that  when  Sir  R.  Buxton  defended  the  lafc 

the  independence  of  the  com n^ittee  ministers. 

was  considered,  their  impartiality  Mr.  Jones  never  spoke  of  the 
would  not  be  disputed.  change  of  administration  as  a  fug- 
Mr.  Braggc  spoke  to  order,  and  gle,  differmg  herein  from  his  best 
said,  that  though  select  committees  friends:  but  were  he  asked  M  hth 
had  no  power  to  form  resolutions,  honour  whom  he  thought  first  mi- 
they  might  suggest  what  might  arise  nister,  he  could  not  tell, 
irom  the  subject  of  papers  before  Leave  was  tlien  granted  to  bring 
tfaem.  in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Laurence  would  accede  to  a  On  Friday,  June  5th,  the  order 
bill  of  indemnity  under  proper  mo-  of  the  day  being  read,  sir  Francis 
difications,  but  resolved  to  watch  Burdett  presented  a  petition  from 
over  the  bill  with  constitutional  Jasper  Moore  against  the  bill,  stat- 
jealousy.  ing,  that  he  had  been  confined ^hree 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  years  under  the  suspension  of  the 
hoped  what  had  been  stated  by  his  habeas-corpus,  when  he  had  had  the 
honourable  friend  would  remove  severest  treatmeiit,  chiefly  from  the 
doubts  as  to  the  committee's  power,  jailor  of  Cold-Bath-Fields'  prisoo : 
They  might  advise  what  measures  he  was  arrested  in  April  179B,  and 
seemed  expedient.  Mr.  Tierney  sent  to  a  damp  stone  cell>  where  he 
Jiad  said  the  bill  now  proposed  did  remained  twenty-three  hours  with- 
not  fairly  arise  from  the  papers.—  out  any  food,  or  even  water.  He 
It  was  impossible  that  persons  wish-  was  examined  on  the  5th  day  be- 
ing for  Indemnity  could  be  defend-  fore  the  privy  council^  axiswered 
ea  without  sacrificing  public  and  every  question,  and  prayed  an  im- 
private  duty,  and  therefore  the  bill  mediate  trial,  which  was  refused^ 
was  necessary.  As  to  what  Mr.  and  he  locked  up  in  Newgate  in  a 
Tierney  had  said  of  a  juggle  be-  stone  cell,  where  he  was  sufiered 
tween  his  majesty's  ministers,  it  to  walk  out  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
was  unworthy  of  him.  No  such  day ;  but  Mr,  Kirby's  treatment 
«xpre«6ioii  should  ever  deter  him  was  humane^  contrary  to  that  of 
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Mr.  Aris.  He  had  been  removed  rago  of  nonsense,  and  composed  of 
.to  Ipswich  jail,  and  harshly  used  ;  old  and  hackneyed  materials. ,  He 
but  his  state  was  bettered  by  the  denied  any  precedent  existing  for 
magi  trates.  He  was  brought  to  the  act.  That  passed  in  1746  in- 
London  the  1  st  of  March,  and  libc-  demnified  the  suppressors  of  a  dan- 
rated  by  Mr.  Ford,  who  gave  him  gerous  rebellion.  In  1780  there 
15/.  forhiswifeandchilriren:  hewas  had  been  an  open  insurrection  in 
arrested  again  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  London,  and  the  act  of  1781 
and  soon  released.  His  health  was  reached  only  to  what  was  done  for 
so  much  injured,  and  his  character,  restoring  tranquillity.  In  tliese  cases 
which  he  longed  to  clear  by  a  trial,  there  was  a  right  to  call  for  indem* 
that  he  was  disabled  from  ma<n-  nity.  But  where  had  been  insur« 
taining  his  wife  and  four  children,  rcction  now,  or  any  danger  of 
who  must  now  a?k  parochial  aid.  rebellion  ?  The  period  also  was 
He  entreated  relief,  and  prayed  the  indefinite.  The  terminus  a  r/u4»  was 
house  not  to  pass  ^  bilUo  indemnify  the  year  1799,  but  the  termimu  ad 
his  per;secuiors.  quetn  God  only  knew.      The  bill 

Petitions  of  a  similar  kind  were  stated  the  mass  ofthe  people  as  dis- 
read,  and,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  affected..  He  maintained  them  to 
table ;  and  one  from  Thomas  Good-  be  loyal.  Those  who  were  discon- 
luck,  presented  by  Mr.  Jekyll.  tented  had  reason.    J\''hen  the  peo- 

Tlie  attorney  -  general  having  pie  saw  a  war  protracted  without' 
moved  lliat  the  speaker  leave  the  necessity,  tlicir  substance  wrung 
chair,  from  them  by  tax-gatherers  to  be 

Mr.  Jekyll  said,  that  this  mea-  lavished  on  pensioners,  and  they 
sure,  though  unusual,  was  supported  deprived  of  privileges  for  which 
in  a  manner  still  more  so.  He  ex-  their  ancestors  had  bled,  could  it 
pec  ted  that  the  lea.ncd  introducer  be  wondered  at  if  they  were  dis- 
would  have  detailed  its  provision*;,  satisfied  with  their  rulers?  Had  they 
explained  its  operations,  and  ad^  not  been  deprived  of  their  natural 
duced  reasons  for  Us  policy  and  organs,  tJiey  would  have  expressed 
justice.  But  he  niuch  regretted  their  discontents  to  the  house  long 
the  change  of  tliose  constitutional  before.  But  the  people  were  well 
principles  in  his  right  honourable  affected  to  the  constitution,  and  not 
and  learned  friend  which  he  once  disposed  to  innovation.  It  was 
so  greatly  admired.  His  robe  seem-  now  owned,  that  in  some  cases 
ed  like  tliat  in  history^  producing  persons  not  charged  upon  oath  had 
delirium,  and  he  whom  it  covered  been  taken  up.  What  became  of 
Was  no  longer  to  be  known  by  his  the  law  of  treason?  No  man  could 
former  friends.  He  was  surprised  be  charged  with  felony  but  upon 
that  ministers  could  come  as  delin-  oath,  and  yet  the  law  meaned  that 
quent^,  and  pray  that  justice  might  those  charged  with  treason  should 
be  stopped  tor  their  security.  They  be  in  a  better  situation.  Ought  a 
feared  not  what  parliament  might  man  to  be  tried  witliout  an  infor- 
do  ;  but  the  courts  of  justice  were  mation  upon  oath  ?  He  knew 
uncorrupted,'andmini.stcrs  must  be  .that  justice  BuIIcr  had  con^plained 
scrQened,  lest  the  injured  should  tliat  the 'informations  taken  beforo 
apply  to  those  courts  tor  redress,  the  privy  council  had  not  been  sub- 
He  said,  that  the  report  on  which  mitted  to  him  at  Maidstone.  Urn 
the  motion  was  founded  was  a  fiir-    condemne4  keeping  sccjet  accusa* 
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.tions  vfitfi  tlie  names  of  the  accusers. 
From  a  court  of  this  kind  no  one 
could  be  safe  for  a  moment.  He 
was  astonished  that  Aris  should  be 
kept  in  office  after  his  multiplied 
cruelties.  He  expatiated  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  late  and  present 
administration.  He  thought  it  so 
close,  that  nothing  could  benefit  the 
one  without  the  other.  He  con* 
eluded  by  giving  his  negative  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Browne  defended  the 
committee,  and  th^ir  recommenda* 
tion  of  the'  present  measure,  and 
thought  that  the  present  admini-> 
stration  ought  to  follow  the  exam* 
pie  of  the  former  to  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  The 
pecessity"  of  the  measure  alone  in- 
duced him  to  support  it. 

Sir  W.  Elford  said,  that  no  part 
of  the  bill  precluded  the  petitioners 
from  legal  redress.  He  justified 
the  committee's  conduct,  and  his 
majesty's  late  ministers,  who  had 
acted  for  their  country's  good,  be- 
lieving that  its  preservation  was 
due  lO  their  firmness  and  vigilance. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  the 
secret  committee's  report  should  be 
called  a  pamphlet,  and  only  a 
long  vindication,  dfclamatory,  but 
unsupported- by  facts.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  bill  was  not  to  screen 
the  oppressors  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects. He  thought  the  secret  com- 
mittee condemned  persons  without 
evidence.  He  asked  the  attorney- 
general  if  the  bill  was  his  own,  or 
came  from  those  employed  to  draw 
bills  ?  It  wascrouded  with  powers, 
and  what  even  the  committee  did 
not  intend  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Gafway  said,  that 
ministers  alone  ought  to  complain 
of  the  bill.  Their  conduct  was 
Iegal>  which  they  could  prove  if 
mffered  to  produce  their  evidence. 

liT.  Grey  saicl,  that  he  greatly 


regretted  the  confidence  expected 
from  the  house  in  whatever  mea- 
^res  were  proposed  by  those  in 
power.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  principles  of  the  bill,  nor  the 
mode  of  its  support,<but  was  filled 
with  grief  at  what  deserved  repro- 
bation on  all  Account*.  The  pre- 
amble sUted,  that,  a  conspiracy  ex- 
isting, indemnity  should  be  given 
to  certain  persons,  excusing  them 
from  producing  the  evidence  laid 
before  them.  The  true  name  of 
the  bill  was,  "  A  Bill  for  the  Pro- 
tection  and  Encouragement  of  se- 
cret Accusers."  Such  agents  might 
sometimes  be  necessary,  but  now 
they  were  openly  recognised  for 
the  first  time.  No  precedents  in 
point  had  been  brought  from  the 
history  of  this  country.  In  states  de- 
prived of  their  liberties,  and  op- 
pressed by  their  laws,  such  prac- 
tices had  prevailed.  In  the  annals 
of  Tacitas  they  might  be  found,  but 
not  in  the  British  history.  What  had 
made  the  English  administration  of 
justice  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  done  foribtts  apertis, 
and  the  accuser  and  accused  are 
confronted.  Thus  innocence  is  se- 
cure, and  punishment  effectual,  all 
being  convinced  of  its  justice.  Ar- 
bitrary power  might  have  some 
convenience^,  but  the  good  and  evil 
of  systems  ought  to  be  weighed  to- 
gether. Secret  intbrmers  mr^ht 
detect  a  conspiracy,  and  often  be- 
come the  agents  of  tyranny.  The 
escape  of  a  hundred  delinquents 
was  less  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity than  one  breach  of  the  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence.  The  powers 
of  government  might  suspend,  but 
notabo'i'h,  the  rights  of  the  subjecl. 
It  was  said  that  ministers,  not  beirg 
tempted  to  abuse  these  powers, 
they  would  also  be  deterred  by  per* 
sonal  responsibility.  Now  ashamed 
to  detain  these  men  longer,  the  day 
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of  retribution  had  arrived,  anddhej  tion  (like  this  bill),  which  might 
applied  to  parliament  to  be  sc^reened  foe  adopted  In  exigency,  or  to  acts 
from  punishment.  So  this  respon-  for  public  security,  but  iimitod  on* 
sibility  ended  in  a  bill  of  indemnity,  ly  to  magistrates  and  subordinate 
—As  to  the  prisoners,  he  declared,    officers. 

that  had  he  his  choice  of  instant  In  the  American  war,  the  habcas- 
death,  and  their  long  train  of  suffer^  corpus  was  partially  suspended,  and 
ings,  he  should  consider  execution  bets  renewed  for  it  till  1783  ;  yet 
us  the  much  milder  sentence.  If  then  no  bill  was  thought  wanting 
they  were*guilty,  what  fear  was  to  indemnify  ministers.  The  ho« 
there  of  suits  ?  They>  would  hardly  nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
risk  being  exposed  as  traitors.  If  seemed  to  rely  on  the  precedent 
iBnocent,  what  could  exceed  the  &om  in  1746,  though  this  would  be 
injustice  of  their  treatment  ?  In  the  found  equally  inapplicable.  At  the 
Iiorrors  of  a  dungeon,  they  stiii  end  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  an  act 
snight  hope  that  the  day  would  ofindemnity  was  past  for  acts  during 
come  when,'  by  an  appeal  to  the  the  raee  ot  reboilion,  unjustifiable 
laws,  they  should  clear  their  repu-  by  ordinary  forms  of  law.  In  ni-fi  au 
tattons,  and/be  avenged  of  their  op*  act  was  framed  on  tiie  same  princi^ 
pressors,  fiut  now,  after  lelea^e,  pie,  but  a  little  attention  would  show 
they  were  again  branded  with  guilt,  it  wholly  different  from  a  bill  of  in« 
and  denied  to  know  their  accuser  demnity  like  the  present.  In  174^^ 
or  their  crime.  This  was  as  im-  the  haueas-corpus  was  supended 
politic  as  unjust.  They  must  be  by  a  message  from  the  throne,  on 
driven  to  despair.  When  instead  account  of  internal  conspiracies, 
of  protection  they  experienced  on*  and  the  threats  of  foreign  invasion, 
ly  oppression  from  government.  The  suspension  had  ceased  before 
could  they  regard  it  with  afilection  the  bill  in  1746,  yet  there  were  no 
fuid  reverence  ?  clauses  ofindemnity  to  ministers  for 

He  wished  the  house  to  consider  their  conduct  during  its  previous 
the  bill's  operation  upon  those  who  suspension.  The  principle  of  tho 
bad  suffered  under  confinement ;  present  bill  (whatever  its  ostensible 
who,  though  in  the  lower  ranks  of  object),  encouraged  and  Rupporled 
life,  claimed  justice  as  much  as  the  a  host  of  secret  informers ;  for  it 
highest.  They  might  be  guilty,  could  not  be  only  to  indemnify  mi- 
but  tliis  could  not  be  inferred  from  nisters  for  acts  not  strictly  autho- 
government's  conduct.  He  could  nsed  by  law,  since  it  was  said  that 
liot,  against  the  grand  principle  of  they  had  acted  with  the  greatest 
Engli^  law,  presume  them  guilty  caution,  and  committed  no  persons 
until  convicted.  He  denied  the  without  full  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
precedents  quoted  by  the  honour*  The  bill  established  a  system  of  se* 
able  mover  of  the  bill  to  affect  the  cret  accusers  ;  tlius  adapting  the 
9ubjec;t.  That  from  the  bill  of  in-  worst  part  of  the  worst  govem** 
demnity  in  1780  he  first  considered,  ments.  Why  not  fairly  avow  their 
defying  any  lawyer  to  prove  its  design,  imitate  the  state  of  Yen  ice, 
smallest  relation  to  the  present.  It  and  confess  that  this  government 
regarded  only  the  riots  at  that  time,  could  be  no  longer  conducted  other- 
and  its  operation  belonged  only  to  wise  than  by  the  adoption  of  the 
l^cts  during  that  period,  not  ex*  principles  of  the  most  degenerate 
iead^d  to  any  measures  of  precau-    states  r  He  discussed  the  appoint- 
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twtit  void  conduct  of  the  coromittee, 
.«^ch  c<»ttkl  Bot  engage  confidence; 
-nor  WHS  diere  any  evidence  of  full 
ei^am nation  which  alone  could  en- 
able thicm  to  be  just  to  those  indi- 
'viduaU  urhom  this  bill  was  to  con- 
dcfitn.  What  could  that  decision 
bo  caUodf  which  pronounced  on 
4heir  guilt,  and  deprived  them  of 
neatifl  to  vindicate  their  character, 
or  r^ain  consideration  in  society  ? 
The  bill  was  subversive  of  the  Bri- 
tish const itiitioiial  principles,  and 
calculated  to  favour  secret  informa- 
tion—a  leature  of  governments  the 
most  inimical  to  liberty  and  happi- 
netis;  it  was  contrary  to  law,  to 
justice,  and  to  public  duty. 

Mr.  Wyndham  denied  that  the 
bill  was  to  protect  men  who  had 
done  wrong.  Its  necessity  was 
<tbunded  on  tiic proceedings  lo  which 
it  adverted.  If  a  suit  were  com- 
jmnioed  Bgaiaist  any  of  the  persons 
to  h^  indemnihcd,  their  justihcation 
flattst  depend  on  producing  inibr- 
ntation,  which  could  not  be  brought 
forward  with  public  safety,  because 
the  public  interest  required  men 
from  whom  information  could  be 
receK'ed.  It  had  been  observed, 
''  that  the  predominance  of  good 
should  be  considered,  and  that  such 
SL  law  should  protect  innocence, 
not  guilt."  He  said,  that  some 
jfnight  have  been  committed  on  in- 
fiuificient  information,  yc^t  tho>e  who 
ordered  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  vexatious  prosecutions.  The 
liouse  shodd  determine  which  prin- 
ciple ought  to  predominate,  and 
how  far  ministers  and  magistrates 
had  abused  their  power ;  whether 
they  should  be  prosecuted  where 
their  conduct  was  right ; — and  even 
otherwise,  was  it  proper  to  compel 
them  to  produce  such  information 
as  had  been  declared  ought  not  to 
be  disclosed  r  But  the  honourable 
genUeiQau  condemned  secret  infor- 


mation %vho]ly,  complaining  of  spicfs 
and  informers    (which    was  con- 
stantly done  on  the  other  side  the 
house)    as  being  contrary   to  the 
good  old  times  of  the  constitution. 
But  times  were  now  changed,  and 
•complaints  which  had  never  existed 
till  lately  could  not  be  met  by  old 
maxims.      What    precedent    was 
there  of  procoetiing  against  rebel- 
lion such  as  was  in  modern  times? 
Wa>  the  rebellion  in  174-5  like  th^t 
lurking   in  this  country?      It  was 
strange  that  nothing  was  gained  by 
daily  practice  and  experience;  that, 
with  all   the  destruction  we   had 
witnessed,  gentlemen  shouM  want 
to  tie  up  the  house  by  ancient  prac- 
tices.    When  our  enemies  scorned 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  all  sacred 
obligations,  was  it  a  time  to  talk  of 
precedents  ?    Neither  Tacitus  nor 
Montesquieu  could  furnish  maxims 
for  the  pie^cnt  times.     As  to  the 
-members  of  the  committee  bein^ 
interested  in  their  decision,  he  said, 
they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
house  not  only  as  the  most  impartial 
but   the  most  enlightened  on  the 
subject ;  i^o  that,  if  interested,  their 
channels  of  information  should  make 
the  house  favour  their  appointment. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  committee 
had  been  charged  against  minister^, 
as  il  they  had  a  sinister  design  in  it: 
but  he  asserted  (for  the  credit  of 
the  house)  that  there  was  no  othet 
way  of  doing  it  but  by  ballot.  If  the 
twenty-one  members  were  chosen 
singly,   and    had  their  individual 
merits  discussed,  the  house  would 
never  get  to  the  end  of  the  business. 
He  did  qot  think  the  hous^  would 
have  acted  impartially  hnd  it  chosen 
those  who  always  thought  ill  of  mi- 
nisters. The  house  ought  to  take  the 
.'predominance  of  good,  and  that  of 
the  public  should  prevail  over  that  of 
•  individuals.    There  were  men  who 
claimed  that   house's   protection; 

O  4;  which 
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which  was  not  laying  down  a  law 
for  the  future,  but  leaving  to  future 
parliaments,  b)^  this  indemnity,  to 
give  the  same  to  others  or  not,  as 
night  be  fi^  The  other  side  of  the 
house  ^generally  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  danger :  this  was  incompre- 
hensible, when  the  ruin  of  Europe 
had  been  nearly  effected  by  such 
dangers  as  he  had  described.  Such 
an  argument  would  go  to  prove 
equally  (hat  no  danger  had  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  many  in  that  coun- 
try denied  it  at  the  very  time;  and, 
while  they  thus  contended,  tlic  re- 
bellion suddenly  broke  forth  in  all 
its  horrors.  It  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  prevent  the 
like  ^ere  by  timely  precaution  ; 
and,  to  do  so',  they  Itiust  be  guided 
by  circumstances  and  the  actual 
state  of  things.  The  opinion  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  was  quite 
erroneous.  The  house  felt  other- 
wise, and  the  ^committee's  report 
represented  its  judgment ;  and  if  the 
house,  after  trust  in'g  men  with  great 
powers,  were  to  leave  them  to  per  ? 
.secution,  irreparable  mischief  would 
be  done  to  the  country,  as  it  would 
expose  4he  person's  names  from 
whom  information  was  still  receiv- 
ed, and  vvlio  were  highly  useful  and 
necessary  in  spite  of  all  said  against 
spies  and  inlormcrs.  He  would 
tnerefore  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  said  that,  in 
resisting  the  bill,  he  professed  no 
personal  animosity  to  the  late  mi- 
nisters, though  nihj'jct  to  the  great- 
est opprcJ^^ions  iiom  them.  He 
was  now  inclined  to  speak,  as  he 
could  candicl.'y  s^ml  kindly,  of  some 
at  the  head  ot  administration  :  tliese 
he  supposed  would  not  follow  thje 
late  ministers.  Owing  to  the  neg- 
lect, at  least,  of  the  last  admini- 
straiion,  some  under  the  suspension 
gf  Uic  Jiiibea^'-corpus  liad  suiTered 


great  cruelties.     But  the 
would  prevent  such  enormities.--* 
Those  justly  now  in  custody  were 
treated  properly,    with  no  reason 
to  complain.     The  present  bill  was 
the  honourable  gentleman's  brief 
who  introduced  it.    This  fee  would 
Jbe  found  in  the  treasury,  [ji  cry  qf 
order,]     Mr.  Tooke  could  not  con- 
ceive himself  out  of  order,  as  this 
could  bear  the  question  before  the 
house.  Acquainted  with  sucheveftts 
for  forty  years, during  which  twenty 
peerages  had  been  showered  on  the 
bar,  while  different  administrations 
had  liberally  poured  down  on  the 
same  body  ten  millions  of  public 
money.     This  he  said  in  defence  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  who  being 
like  others  but  fiesh  and  blood,  was 
alike  liable  to  powerful  temptations. 
— The  house  were  lately  seized 
with  a  panic,   that  a  few  clergy • 
men    would    taint    their     order. 
Though  this   was  groundless,  he 
approved  their  wished-for  indepen* 
dency.     He  showed  the  propriety 
of  jealousy  observed  of  all  legal  au» 
thorities.     He  was  old  enough  to 
remember  that  a  decision  once  prov- 
ed legal  was  afterwards  disgrace- 
fully dismissed.     He  remembered 
a  very   great  lawyer  pronounced 
something   to  be   legal,  and  that 
one  of  his  students  had  proved  from      , 
his  own  public  lectures  the  direct 
contrary.     He  thus  warned  them 
against   trusting   legal  authorities 
too  m uch .   Mr.  Wy nd ham *s  speech 
had  met  such  applause,  that  he  had 
now  little   hopes  left  qgainst  the 
bill.     Hearing  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's    assertion    universally 
approved,  he  had  nearly  left  the 
house  in  de^spair. 

Perhaps  some  laws  particularly 
adapted  (o  circumstances  might  be 
changed,  while  others  founded  in 
nature  were  ever  immutable.  Such 
w  ere  lljose  of  wJiich  Mr.  Grey  had 

spoken. 
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spoken.  He  contended*  that  those  future  proceedings  ?  With  the  mis* 
accused  were  fairly  to  be  heard  chief  universally  circulating  by  the 
before  condemnation  *  and  it  was  a  destruction  of  all  authorities,  and 
duty  to  protect  innocence  from  op-  the  intended  ruin  of  the  throne  and 
pression.  Such  laws,  imprinted  on  constitution,  with  all  the  beautiful 
the  heart,  were  permanent  as  im-  order  connecting  mankind,  wash 
mortal  nature.  He  now  knew  not  now  proper,  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  way  of  opposing  the  bill :  but,  secret  intelligence,  to  sacrifice  all 
if  its  passing  into  a  law  could  be  safety?  This  were  madness  indeed, 
.fairly  prevented,  he  would  sacrifice  The  present  act  was  literally  taken 
iAnrelivesfor  that  purpose.  from  the  statute  of  1780,  copied 
The  attorney-general'  said  he  from  that  of  1745,  from  the  5th  of 
should  not,  as  personally  applied  William  and  Mary-— the  occasions 
to,  answer  the  gentleman  who  spoke  then  nearly  similar  to  those  now; 
]ast,4>eing  not  worse  treated  than  and  those  times  were  favourable  to 
the  whole  bench.  The  present  liberty.  The  difterence  between 
bill  was  strictly  just,  not  only  fa-  them  and  the  present  were,  that 
Touring  such  as  it  was  pretended  then  an  open  rebellion,  but  now  a 
to  cover,  but  a  measure  to  be  forced  secret  one,  existed.  Much  was  said 
against  objectors,  to  save  the  state  ofmen  unjustly  accused.  Maidstone, 
by  undivulged  Aecresy.  The  com-  he  thought,  might  have  cured  the 
mittee  was  quite  constitutional ;  its  deception.  There,  under  the  dis- 
select  ion  the  fittest  possible.  Was  guiscof  innocence,  the  foul  est  trea- 
so  important  a  subject  to  be  trusted  son  was  discovered.  Whatever 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  by  mightbesaid  of  spies  and  informers^ 
whom  the  whole  might  be  either  by  them  only  could  the  state  remain 
discredited  or  disclosed,  not  being  in  safety.  Among  those  traitors, 
bound  either  to  secresy,  or  to  con-  who  by  an  acquired  character  had 
sidcr  the  matter  of  such  importance  imposed  on  honest  men,  heje  was 
as  the  committee  did  ?  Should  any  a  person  of  most  enlightened  mind, 
onetreating  it  as  ludicrous  be  on  the  amiable  qualities,  and  loyal  senti- 
commlttee?  Should  tho$e  who  jest-  ments;  yet  scarcely  acquitted  by 
ed  with  the  religion  of  their  country'  the  jury,  when  he  was  self-con- 
be  seriously  named  with  those  who  demned,  by  his  own  confession,  as 
did  not  ?  The  members  of  the  house  a  most  false  and  wicked  traitor.— 
should  exclude  all  such  from  the  Let  th(^se  who  talk  of  spies,  &c. 
committee.  Jt  was  then  said  the  behold  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  saved 
committee  were  carving  their  own  Ireland.  So  far  from  blaming  him, 
protection.  Could  that  apply  to  he  could  embrace  him  with  grati- 
them,'  since  one  member  only  had  tude,  while  he  spurned  the  false 
signed  any  jv arrant  of  commitment?  O'Ctmnor,  whom  no  language  could 
The  bill  has  not  passed  for  them,  describe. 

On  the  contrary,  if  any  man  wereso  Ireland  had  been  j>rotected  from 

high-minded  as  to  refuse  an  indem-  a  daring  and  unnatural   re^^elliou 

nity,  it  should  be  forced  upon  him.  by  the  same  system  as  tl;e  present 

The  bill  was  to  indemnify  those  bill,  added  to  the  great  valour  of 

"whom  the  state  could  not  legally  the  yeomanry.     He  discredited  tlie 

justify.     While  some  were  ready  tales  of  jailors,   &c.  ;  but  if  true, 

lor  crimes  not  sufficiently  known,  they  would  authorise  prosecution. 

sJlPuld  not  government  learn  their  Thepre^sent  bill  would  ngtpreclude 

persons 
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^rsoris  exposed  to  cruelty  from 
redress.  l*or  the  public  safety,  in- 
formation  must  be  secret,  or  the 
«tate  exposed  to  ruin.  Thi^  bill  he 
^ould  supnort  with  a  safe  con- 
science, ana,  he  hoped,  unblemished 
xeputation. 

Mr.,  Tierney.said,  he  knew  not 
if  the  learned  member   meant  to 
court  the  present  ministry :  if  so, 
he  took  Ihe  right  method,  who  from 
bis  first  career  iii  parliament  had 
rejected  all  pelUions  against  stated 
grievances.     He  viewed  the  bill 
as  A  blot  on  parliament,  preventing 
«il  future  justi^caiion  of  fair  fame 
4mce  vili^cd.     Tiie  learned  gentle- 
man had  strong'Yy  alluded  to  Maid- 
«tone :— -Would,  be  say  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor still  retained  his  former  friends  i 
Then  let  him  declare  it  manfiilly. 
-The  present  attempt  was  an  unwor- 
4kiy  act  of  those  now  in  power  to 
screen  those  whom  they  were  in- 
.debted  to.      By  this  measure  the 
house  were  surprised  at  a  late  pe- 
.riod,  none  suoi  being  expected. 
In  this  report  the  committee  far 
exceeded  its  powers.     Fixed  laws 
.and  variable  constitutions  had  been 
•named ;  but  it  seemed  the  present 
object  to  give  ours   the   old  one  of 
France,  and  now  to  indemnify  the 
Jate  ministers  for  acts  eight  years 
<past.     Could  a  precedent  be  found 
ibr  that?    In   1793  and  1794.  the 
evidence  given    to  ministers  was 
produced  in  court— no  danger  be- 
ing then  expected  from  the  disclo. 
«ute,    excepting  that  of  bringing 
forward  other  trials  similar  to  those 
of  that  period.     From   this  bill  a 
precedent  of  the  most  mischievous 
consequence  might  ensue,  to  which 
the  fame  and  iortime  of  any  man 
might  be  sacrificed.      Was  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  to  serve  instead 
Af  a  trial  by  jury?    He  concluded 
by  declaring  his  utmost  abhorrence 
ixi  the  bill. 


Mr.  Grey  4expIaiftiog,  said  tlw 
doctrine  laid  down  by  ihe  learned 
gentleman  was  not  imputable  to 
him,  but  proceeded  from  a  wish  on 
his  part  to  substitute  the  old  con- 
stitution of  France  to  that  which 
England  had  boasted  of,  and  la- 
ther to  enjoyed.  ♦ 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said  he  could  not 
be  silent :  he  considcved  ihe  bu^ 
ness  ofspies,&c.  to  be— to  discover^ 
not  to  punish  crimes.  Such  might 
be  necessary  for  the  state's  security; 
but  after  years  of  confinement  on 
their  account,  the  matter  seemed  of 
-serious  consequence.  He  thought 
■this  bill  an  indemnity  for  those  in 
power  and  iti^uence,  while  the  su^ 
ferers  were  left  friendless  witlwuit 
it>     He  disapproved  the  bill. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  allowed  it 
ltece»$ary  to  prevent  tiie  disclomro 
ef  certain  informations  fatal  to  the 
country,  but  deprecated  the  bad 
efieds  of  the  present  measure.  Tho 
dilemma  was  unA>rtunate,  and  the 
difficult V  great.  The  best  remedy 
was  to  indemnify  the  late  ministers 
only  during  tlie  war,  since  no  dan- 
ger could  be  dreaded  by  its  disclo- 
sure at  the  end  of  it.  They  might 
then  fairly  defend  any  action,  if 
they  could. 

The  solicitor-general  said  he 
would  combat  the  honourable  ba^ 
ronet  chiefly  in  what,  though  seem- 
ingly plausible,  could  not  answer 
its  purpose.  It  must  be  remen>> 
bered,  that  during  a  war  the  means 
of  defence  might  be  destroyed^ 
witnesses  might  die,  .  those  who 
wished  for  protection  might  be  left 
equally  detenceless  against  every 
ensuing  action*  Actions  also  for' 
trespass  or  false  confinehient  could 
occur  only  in  four  years.  As  to  the 
bill  preventing  a  justification  of 
one's  fame,  no  such  justification 
could  succeed  under  such  an  action. 
Could  the  defendant  only  prove  that 

ho 
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he  acted  legally « wlietiier  from  fal«e    preftent  bill ;  whtch«  if  {?as$ed>  tho 

'  or  true  iniormation,  this  ended  all    oetitioners  wpuld  have  no  redress. 

further  proceedings,  the  defejidant    It  complained  not  of  jaitorSj  but  of  , 

being  mlly  justified  in  law.     He    magistrates,  who  would  certainlj 

thought  to  argue  the  question  wa«    bo  indemnified.     He  knew  not  ihs 

jiow  in   vain,  since  no  altera  lion    petitioners,  but  they  had  a  right  to 

could  then  be  made  on  either  sid^     petition ;  and  even  their  impeuence 

iif  the  house.      One   rejected  all    should  be  overlooked.   .They  mo* 

the    reports  as   fabrications ;   thf    rited  pity.     Ail  their  recompense 

others,  were    convinced  of   their    was  complaint.     If  the  bill  should 

truth,  as  the  majority  of  that  hous^    pass,  they  must  not  9eek  redress 

iind    the   country  was  also.     He    by  law  :  he  himself  had  never  ob* 

supported  the  measure,  bcijig  per*    taJn«d  it.     Ministers  bad  brought 

fectly  convinced  of  its   necetisity    this  bill  only  to  suppress  complaints 

^nd  justice.  of  their  cruelty  ami  I nju«itice.     He 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation    thought  the  chancellor  or  Becretary 

from  Mr.  Tierney,  the  noiue  di-    of  state  would  not  act  Uk«  their  pie« 

vided    on    the  question   tiiat  th^    di^cessors. 

speaker    leave   tne    chair .-^^Aye^        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
X72 — Noes  3 8.--* Majority  237.  said  he  would  not  oppose  petition^ 

The  house  then  went  into  a  coai-    hxt  they  must  not  taVe  up  all  the 
inittee,  and  the  report  was  ordered    house's  time, 
for  Monday.  Mr.  Tierney  asked  what  rodrcn 

On  Monday,  June  Sth,  in  the  house    there  was  but  against  the  ministers^ 
of  commons,  Mr.  Hragge  brought    The  jailors  could  say  they  treated 
Up  the  report;  which  being  takea    them  only  like  otli^r  prif^oners. 
into  consideration,  The  chancellor  said  diat  the  hiM 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a    did  not  exclude  actions, 
petition  from  George  filyth,  against        Mr.  Whitbrcad    supported-  p6>- 
the  bills,  similar i-o  that  on  Friday,    tltioning  in  proper  language.     He 
and  said  that  he  had  another.  was  sorry  it.  was  said  U)at  they  only 

Mr.   Baker  saivl  he  must  speak    took  up  the  housc*s  time. 
against  so  many  petition*^,  without        Lord  H^wkesbury  admitted  the 
an  opportunity  icit  to  ministers  to    right  to  petition,  if  not  abused, 
answer  the  charges  in  tlie^.  Mr.  Grey  said  the  rich  and  poor 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer    had  an  equal  right  to  petition* 
said  mu^h  was  due  to  his  honourable        The  cnancellor  explained,  say* 
friend.     He  thought  the  petitioner    ing,  that  none  was  more  ready  to 
would  be  redressed  in  a  court  of    admit  the  right  than  himself. 
justice,  and  no  petition  ought  to        Mr.   William    Smith    supported 
be  received  which   could  not  be    the   petition,   as  the   present   bill 
answered.     Long  petitions  retard-    deprived  prisoners  of  redress. 
ed  public  business;    they  swelled        Dr.  Laurence    supported   peti- 
the  Journals ;  and  regular  proceed-    tioning,  and  hoped  never   to  see 
ings  oueht  not  to  be  interrupted.        its  right  abridged. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  thought  the  pe-  Sir  FrancisBurdett  then  brought 
titioners  clkimed  the  indulgence  of  up  a  petition  from  Joseph  Hat* 
|he  house.     It  were  very  hard  to    man. 

Reject  them.     That  presented  by        General  Walpole presented  other 
^  faono^rable  friend  regarded  the    petitions,  which  were  read,  and  ojr<* 

dered 
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dered  to  ife  on  tlie  UbTc.  The  re- 
port being  agreed  to,  the  biil  was 
ordered  to  be  read  on  Thursday  a 
third  time. 

,  On  Thursday,  June  1  Ith,  the  at- 
torney-general moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
<^  the  habeas-corpus^  indemnity 
bilL 

Mr.  Jelcyll  said  be  hoped  tliat 
so  important  a  motion  would  not 
liave  been  moved  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  be  postponed  to  the  next, 
or  some  other  day,  that  petitioners 
against  it  might  support  the  allega- 
tions in  their  petition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  to  the  same 
effect :  he  and  his  friends  h<id  se- 
Ttral  petitions  against  it,  which  he 
ftoped  the  hou<;e  would  receive,  and 
postpone  the  debate,  this  being  the 
last  stage  of  the  bill,  and  the  only 
opportunity  for  petitioners  to  op- 
pose it.  , 

The  solicitor-general  saw  no 
sufficient  ^grounds  for  postponing 
the  motion. 

Sir  William  Milner  said  he  had 
attended  the  house  since  twelve 
o'clock,  and  thou<^ht  it  hard  that  a 
business  so  imoortant  should  be 
pressed  on  the  hou'^e  at  so  late  an 
iiour  (nine  o'clock),  which  would 
detain  it  necessarily  for  an  extreme 
long  time. 

retitions  were  then  presented 
hy  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Whiibread,and  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
fiOm  various  persons. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  from 
the  committee's  report  persons  con- 
fined under  tlie  suspension  of  the 
habeas-corpus  act,  when  released, 
were  the  foremost  in  promoting 
sedition.  He  therefore  begged  to 
know  what  number,  who  had  been 
discharged,  were  again  taken  up 
and  confined  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  if  the  honourable  gentle- 


man  would  move  for*an  accocrnt  of 
the  number  confined,  he  would  then 
deliver  it  up  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended  for  the 
postponing  the  third  reading  until 
the  information  his  honourable 
friend  required  were  given  in  some 
shape  or  other.  The  house  might 
then  judge  of  the  secret  com« 
mittee's  report  concerning  the  pe- 
titioners. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  this  question  was  asked  at  a 
singular  period,  afler  the  commit- 
tee's report  had  been  two  months 
on  the  table,  when  no  anxiety  for 
these  per'^ons  was  shown  for  whom 
the  honourable  gentleman  seemed 
now  so  solicitou*?,  till  the  moment 
arrived  for  finally  discussing  the 
measure  on  which  the  information 
was  quite  unnecessary.  In  his 
readiness  to  satisfy  the  house,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that 
he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  was  due  to  the 
house  to  inform  them  on  the  ques^ 
tion,'  but  was  it  then  essential  ?  If 
so,  why  had  not  the  house  the 
opinion  given  before  ?  He  should 
not  object  to  a  distinct  motion', 
but  would  not  consent  to  delay 
the  third  reading  of  the  present 
important  bill  tilt  that  information 
sought  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  that  illness 
had  prevented  his  coming  forward 
before  on  this  question.  He  frankly 
declared  that  a  committee  nomi- 
nated and  constructeii  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  en- 
titled to  his  confidence,  and  the 
house  ougiit  to  allow  the  unfor* 
tunate  men  libelled  by  the  report 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  them* 
selves. 

Mr.  Bragge  said  it  was  not  ma- 
terial to  iIjc  credit  of  the  report 
whciher  the  person^  freed  had  been 
again  arrested.    They  might  hare 
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fied  from  arrest,  or  government  who  could  be  reached  by  the  com- 
dcclined  to  commit  them  on  ac->  mon  course  of  law ;  but  to  defeat 
count  of  their  former  confinement,  those  cowardly  secret  traitorSi  who 
and  that  they  were  only  the  tools  would  urge  otners  to  acts  of  rebeU 
of  more  important  per<ions.  Un*  h'on  which  they  had  not  the  mas* 
less  one  of  these  could  be  dis-  hood  and  courage  to  avow  ?  Such 
proved,  he  had  no  ground  to  cen*  were  the  men  whom  his  majesty's 
cure  the  committee.  ministers  had  quelled.     It  were  in- 

Mr.  Grey  knew  not  why  the  re-    justice  td  the  house  to  think  they 
uiied  information  should    be  re-    could  deny  their  gratitude  and  pro* 
used,  if  it  was  proper  at  any  other    tection  to  that  administration, 
time  and   not  dangerous.  '  Those        Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  if  the 
unfortunate  men   had  complained    informalionrequircd  was  not  given, 
of  calunihy  from  the  secret  com-    the  third  reading  of  the  bill  ought 
mittee.     He  understood  that    not    to  be  delayed.     The  last  honour- 
one  had  been  imprisoned ;  and  they    ^ble  member  who  spoke,  said  that 
challenged  the  severest  scrutiny  of    the  attorney-general  was  not  tho 
their  conduct.     If  the  first  law-of-    proper  person  to  give  information 
licer  of  the  crown  knew  not  whe-    {being  no  confidential  oiScer  of  the 
ther  any  were  confined,  could  the    crown) :  now  he  admitted  that  he 
house  trust  the  execution  of   the    did   possess   information ;     for  be 
powers  of  this  act  to  a  person  so    owned  it  was  a  fact  he  did  not 
inattentive  to  his  duty?    If  they    think  it  a  duty  to  disclose;  and,  if  he 
yvete  guilty  and  at  large,  how  could    had   denied  it,   the  house    would 
he  excuse  himselt?  Minister^i  were    have  known  that  he  had  infbrma* 
in  this  dilemma^  that  they  neglect-    tion,  being  the  adviser  of  ministers 
ed  the  public  safety,  or  disbelieved    who  acted  uncotistitutioQally«  by 
the  secret  committee's  evidence:    not  con'^ulting  the  attorney-general 
the  conduct  of  ministers  might  be    in  such  cas^.     This  question  was 
lenient  compared  to  that  of  their    therefore  fitly  put,  and  ought  tm 
predecessors;  bat  if  the  men  who    have  been  answered,  particulady 
were  relea^ted  behaved  as  the  re-    as  he  knew  the  committee's  report 
]M)rt  had   stated — ^ssemblin^  sedi-    defective;  and' no  wonder  ;  fbrb^ 
tiously,  and  forming  plans  of  assas«-    the  petitions  and  facts  in   them  it 
sination,  &c. — they  were  the  last    was  plain  the  committee  had  been 
persons  entitled  to  clemency.  Could    deluded :    if  they  thought   otlaert 
the  evidence,  justifying  such  a  re-    wise,  the  question  should  be  an- 
port,  justify  gentlemen  in  suffering    swered  directly.     It  was  manifest 
tho>e  men  to  be  at  large  ?  they  had   taken   many  things  oa 

Mr.  Leigh  saiu,  that  the  attorney-    trust,  which   was  proved  by  tlte 

fcneral  was  not  bound  to  know  report  stating  that  the  disaffected 
ow  many  were  confined  under  hoped  aid  from  the  soldiers- by  the 
the  suspension  of  habeas-corpus.  high  price  of  provisions ;  this  was 
The  question  was.  Could  the  house  otherwise,  for  the  soldiers  had  them 
justly  refuse  indemnity  to  mi-  nearly  the  same  as  when  low  ta 
nisters  who  had  succeeded  in  sav-  price.  He  thought  this  one  of  the 
ing  the  constitution  ;  had  acted  in  measures  which  in  the  mass  would 
pursuance  of  tlie  act  for  suspending  destroy  the  constitution;  which 
nabeas-corpus,  which  was  not  in-r  might  be  done  by  foreign  foes,  or 
tended  to  punish  the  open  traitors,    by  the  ill-judged,,  measures  of  iu 

friends^ 
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friends.     But  for  the  French  revd^ 
lution^ .  such  power  an   this  would 
never  have  been  given  to  govern- 
mcnty  and'  increased   annually  till 
every  princijile  ot*  public  freedom 
ivas  gone.     Tins  wxs  first  carried 
on  supposing  ministers  responsible. 
But  where  was  responsibility  now  ? 
This  bill  destroyed  it ;  fof  now  a 
minister  R^ed  only,  to  say  he  acted 
for  the  constitution,  and  then  he 
Biust  be  imlcmnified :  but  ministers 
had  overturned  its  principles^  and 
destroyed  its  vital  part.     On  thcs<i 
accounl^^  and  because  the  question 
so  otlcn  put  had  not  been  answered, 
he  should  oppose  the  btlli  and  move 
an  amendment,    leavin/ir   out ,  the 
word  "  now,"  and  inserting  •*  Mon- 
day next." 

The  question  being  put, 
•    Lord  Httwkesbury  said  he  should 
-vote  for  Ike  word  "  now,''  because 
there  was  n6  ground  for  delaying 
Hie  rendisag  the  bill  firom  th«  fn«- 
Ibrmatiofi.  rarliament  should  watch 
the  power  of  arresting  and  detain- 
ing persons  wrtheut  bringing  tbenH 
to  trial,  the  extent  of  it,  and  how  it 
had  been  tised ;  bat  there  was  no 
reason  tor  the  information  coming 
as  an  atlswer,  instead  off  in  the  re*- 
gular  course  apon  HMition,  unless 
private   information   were  prefe<- 
rable  to  |»ubUc  document.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  the  mode  <^f  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  when  g^ntlemeh 
had  acted  simifiarly  ag^n«t  the  alien 
and  other  bills  proposed  for  th6 
safety  of  the  state.      He  blamed 
them  not;    they   acted    doubtless 
conscientiously;    bud  thiek  minds 
were  framed  differently  from  hrs : 
they  saw  no  danrer  where  he  s&W 
nothing  elsc^  and  they  no  security 
when  he  saw  nothing  but  safety. 
These  measures  would  not  have 
been  proposed  (it  was  said)  but  for 
the  French   revt)hition ;    certainly 
aot ;  for  this  algnc  imd  soade  them 


necessary.      Gentleifteh    on     th^^ 
other  sifle  said  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  no  effect  on  surrounding 
nations.     Its  fruits  hcvveter  proved 
it  the  ground-work^  of  aH  the  evils  ^ 
of  Eiuope   for   many  years,   and 
therefore  those  who' judged  rightly 
made  it  the  object  of  their  vigi- 
lance to  presen-e  government,  or- 
der, law,  morality,  and  religion. 
He  was  as  much  attached  as  any 
man  to  the  general   principles  of 
liberty,  and  also  to  the  constitution, 
who«e  tiiie  character  was  a  wise 
medium    between   despotism   and 
democracy:  it  was  al«o  admirably 
adapted  to  remove  any  evil  sur- 
rounding it.     What  then  was  the 
peculiar  evil  of  the  time  ?  Against 
this    parliament  had  always  pro-* 
Yided.      E^^ery  Country  and    age 
had  its  peculiar  evils,  and   in  its 
real  discovery  and  remedy  almost 
ali    state-policy  consisted.       The 
former  evils  of  this  country  were 
v^ry  different   from  the  present. 
WlM»n  a  popish  pretender,  and  the 
abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  threat- 
ened this  country,  the  system  of 
parlianient  was  directed  tp  pre- 
vent their  triumph;    but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
especially  about  the  beginning  of 
tiie  present  rel^,  a  new  sort  of 
dan|^er  became  considerable,  but 
not  alarming  tili   lately.      Every 
"0«e  saw  that  the  gieat  evil  of  tJie 
day  was  sedition ;  but  then  it  only 
needed  the  due  enforcement  of  the 
laws  then  existing :  but  now,  from 
false   |)hilosophy  and  atheism,   it 
became  formidaole,  and  too  strong 
for  the  established  laws  of  Europe, 
It  then  broke  out  in  France  under 
the  name  of  the  French  rcvolutioh, 
and  was  followed  by  tl)e  destruction 
of  monarchy,  morals,  religion,  and 
every  principle   cementmg  man- 
kimi,  and  before  accounted  sacred. 
This  cva  wa^  ^ot  e  fleeted  by  a 
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mob  with  a  few  leaders,  but  b)*  a  information.     This  bill  was  to*  pro* 
^stem  cif  orgjinisation  best  fitted  tect  tho>c  acting  on  inibrmalionj* 
for  the    de*5truction   of  establish-  without  obliging  them  to  name  the 
metits.     Such  a  chan«^e  nm-^t  aflHt  informers,  which  latter  would  pre- 
otiier  nations,      I'hoso    who  had  ^ent  gt)vernmc»nt  from    frustratinjt 
little  to  lose,  and  thought  they  had  tlic  <ichcmes  of  the  seditious.     W 
much  to  gain,  were  advocate:?  for  gentlemen    were  right   in    saying 
it ;  and  both  here  and  in  Ireland  a  there   was  nothing    dangerous   i» 
system  against  religion  and   pro*  the   French    principles,    no    con* 
perty  was  soon  adopted.     Gentle-  spiracies  here  against  the  govern- 
men  on  the  pther  side  dented  this^  ment,  and  no  alarming  progress  of 
long,  and  might    perhaps   still   in  Jacobinism,  then  they  might  rea« 
part ;  for  they  continaaliy  said  tiiere  sonably  oppose  the  measure ;  other^ 
might  be  some  discontented  indi-  wise,  tiiis  bill  must  be  necessary  foe 
viduals,  but  only  few  and  inslgni-  the  public  security.     It  was  said 
/icant,  and  without  property,  not  that  it  would  make  the  late  mi^ 
as  in  the  rebellions  of   1715  and  nistry  no  longer  responsible ;   buf 
2745.     But  what  did  these  gentle*  he  argued  it  would  leave  them  so 
men  think  of  the •  rebellion  m  Ire*  as  much  as  ev^r.    The  house  might 
land  ?  None  could  be  more  dread-  still  call  them  to  account.     It  pro* 
iUi,  yet  there  were  no  leading  men  tccted  them    only   from    suits   rn 
oi  cliaracter  or  property  in  it ;  bu4  courts  of  justice ;    but  the   public 
«ts  suppression  was  owing  to  the  good,  and  that  of  the  constitution 
i^irit  and  heroism  ef  the  gentrjf  of  and  government,  were  its  main  ob* 
I  he  country.    This  rebellion  pro-  j^cts.     He  should  certainly  vot0 
ceeded  from  the  French  system  of  lor  the  original  motion, 
revolution,     But  tho^e  who   saw  Dr.  Laurence  said^  that  the  no- 
only  good  in  that  saw  nothing  in  ble  lord's  speech  went  to  divert  the 
the  Irish  rebellion  different  from  house  from  the  question,-  by  de« 
another;  but  it  had  tCus  mark,  as  claiming  against  Jacobin  principles^ 
emanating  from  the  French,  that  it  as  if  the  same  danger  was  to  be  novf 
4ieeded  neither  property  nor  names,  feared  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
This  system  of  secret  instruments  French  revolution.— He  approved 
and  organisation  was  not  applied  the  amendment. 
to  treasonable  purposes  alone,  but  Mr.  Johnstone  said  Jacobkiicat 
to  trade  and  other  objects;  and  had  principles  were  now  much  in  dis^ 

fained  ground  by  giving  to  num-  credit.     The  Irisli  rebellion  arose 

ers  a  power  and  influence  other-  not  from  thcm^  but  partly  from  re«- 

wise  unattainable,  supplying  the  ligious  views,   and  partly  oppres^- 

want  of  property,  and  whatever  sion.     He  would  not  hear  that  our 

formerly  gave  influence  and  power,  preservation  was  from  the  ministry*. 

The  danger  of  this  system  being  but    from   the   country's  and  go- 

known,   and  its  adoption  by  the  vernment's  power.     All  the  ztettt 

-cfliemies  of  the  constitution^  the  ex-  European  governments  had  oeen 

iusple  of  Ireland,  and  autlientic  preserved  as  well  as  Great-Britain ; 

document*  from  the  reports  of  se-  |ind  weak  states  only  tVere  destroy- 

cret  committees,  must  induce  the  ed.    Never  was  there  less  occasion 

house  to  pass  the  bill.    Persons  than  now,  since  the  French  revo- 

.coromitted  on  treasonable  charges  kition,  for  the  bill, 

could  be  found  out  oDlyfros&s^ret  Mr.  Ogle  said  real  ignorance 
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alone  of  the  (rue  state  of  Ireland 
could  make  any  one  assert  that  op- 
pression, and  not  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciples,  caused  the  rebellion.  Gentle- 
men on  tlie  other  side  (strange  to 
sayf)  were  always  on  (he  subject  of 
Ireland.  They  might  have  learned 
.  that  Ireland   was    called  Erin  (a 

freen  and  grassy  soil),  but  they 
new  no  more  of  its  in^rnal  police 
than  of  Kamtschatka,  or  Mesopo* 
tamia< 

Mr.  O'Har^  supported  the  bill, 
taying,  it  should  be  judged  of  not 
by  the  present  situation  of  the  coun-> 
try,  but  that  of  1794,  when  the  ha- 
beas-corpu&  was  first  suspended. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  rose  on 
account  of  the  lofty  tone  of  the  ho- 
nourable gendeman  who  spoke  last 
but  one.  He  thought  all  the  oppo- 
sition well  versed  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, well  acquainted  with  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Erin,  but 
not  so  of  Irish  politics.  His  reason 
for  so  asserting  was  only  tliat  the  op- 
position differed  on  certain  points  ; 
m  which  he  hin^self  had  been  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  countrymen. 

Mr.  Ogle  said,  though  thirty  years 
In  parliament,  he  haa  never  been 
accused  of  a  lofty  or  presumptuous 
tone.  Sent  by  his  constituents  in 
Ireland  to  this  country,  a  stranger— « 
[Here  he  was  called  to  order,  as 
being  disorderly.] 

Mr.  Ellison  said  the  Irish  mem- 
bers must  know  most  of  that  coun- 
try.   He  thought  a  fair  compliment 
had  not  been  paid  tliem  on  their 
.   information.    [A  cry  of  No  !  no  I] 

He  then  generally   defended  tlic 

bill. 

« 

Sir  W.  Elford  spoke  in  favour 
of  it. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  menti- 
oned the  lamentations  over  the  qoa- 
stitution's  dead  corpse ;  remarking, 
that  those  loudest  in  such  cries  ott- 
cn  Mt  the  leastj  having  beei^  acces- 


sary to  its  death.  It  was  said  tob^ 
violated ;  but  he  thought  a  part  had 
only  been  sacrificed/or  the  whole.  [A 
laugh.]  He  meant,  that  the  toholc 
had  only  been  sacrificed  to  save  apart, 
[Continual  laughter.]  He  warmly 
supported  the  bill. 

Mr.Whitbread's  amendment  was 
then  negatived  without  a  division ; 
and,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Johnstone  moved  Uiat  its  pro^ 
visions  should  last  only  during 
the  war.  This  was  not  opposed  ; 
and  the  gallery  being  cleared, 

Mr.  ^eridan  examined  largely 
the  arguments  in  its  favour.  He 
was  hurt  at  the  silent  manner  in 
which  the  minister  had  rejected 
this  amendment,  contending  that 
the  constitution  was  utterly  de* 
stroyed,  and  that  the  people's  loy* 
alty  and  attachment  to  their  sove* 
reign,  with  quiet  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  patient  endurance  of  their 
burdens,  and  even  with  the  dread 
of  famine,  now,ifever,entitledthem 
,  to  liberty^  He  inveighed  against 
the  bill  as  the  worst  that  had  ever 
disgraced  tlie  senate.  He  alluded 
to  the  figurative  language  of  Messrs. 
Leigh  and  Martin  on  the  restraints 
of  our  liberties.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman, who  so  elegantly  described 
the  Irish  howl,  admitted  there  was 
a  dead  body,  yiz.  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  former  gentleman  caU 
led  these  circumvallations  and  bul- 
warks. All  this  he  allowed  right, 
but  they  were  npt  built  from  the  ma- 
terials of  the  fortress,  and  nothing 
left  defensible  save  tlie  ground  on 
which  it  stood.  He  was  equally 
afraid  of  French  principles ;  but 
chiefly  those  prevailing  atpresent«* 
of  submission  and  personal  regard, 
and  a  fawning  obedience  to  power, 
however  obtained. 

The  dangers  to  the  constitution 
were  greater  formerly  than  now, 
from^the  long  attachment  of  many 
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iStr*©  ^Wiart^j :  yet  in  thbsfe  tlttied' 
sach  a  syiteYh  M  thfe  present  wa? 
neT«T  atfdpt<?d  but  ih  oipen  ^eh^U 
lion,  'th^  "brigiftal  object  oT  the 
war  Mfra%  to  tfestorc  the  <yfd  FreVrA 
gdVferntnferrt ;  which  having  fkiled, 
the  5n%enti(m  Was  tb  sow  &s  prin- 
ciples heffe.  He  then  cowparbd 
th^m  with  th6se  adopted  by  the' 
late  and  p>res^nt  tninisters,  sevt^eljr 
rtprehending  their  conduct  ttt  the 
time  whenthiS  measure  was  bi'might 
fyrth,  which  ^ave  a  strong  siisni* 
cion  of  a  juggle.  He  then  spoKe 
cf  trelahd;  arguing  that  their  fe- 
beHions  pfoc^ded  a^  little  from 
/acobinisni  as  fi-om  a  change  in  the* 
Gehtod  Jaws.  Thelf  febelFibh* 
Was  myt  chiefl  J  owing  id  such  pf  in- 
ciple^,butik)m  the  degradation  fe/t 
«fitfct!OuM  of  r^ligiou^  dfllkirs^  from 
the  pocfi^  almost  starving,  4irfd  thcif 
appte*sed  stfetfe  for  near  300  yftafs. 
9mte  Ute  ofA)ri,  howfevcfr;  no  Sal- 
vation retAsiihed  for  either  country 
Iwt  to  ^nd  or  fail  together.  The 
committer  Who  h»d'  rfeported 
•feeih^d  egregiousiy  imfK>5fed  upon. 
He  had  always  heard  Maidstone  in* 
trodu^d  aS  ati  instance  of  his  and 
their  incfediriity  with  whom  ht  acted 
who  would  not  believe  plots,  and 
join  in  h^fsh  measures  against  them. 
(He  th^  vindicated  his  evidence  on 
O'Connoi-'s  tri^l.) .  Yet  if  th<Jse  Jaco- 
bin principles  (as  stated)  wei'e  de- 
tested by  th6  country,  which  ab- 
horred those  who  believed  not  the 
plots,  sutely  it  required  no  such 
arbitrary  vitrfation  of  the  constitu- 
liion  as  projiosed.  He  suspected 
much  of  their  political  craft  whd 
iurnish^  reports  for  the  committee. 
Should  thi^  act  pass,  the  innocent 
person  codld  nevtr  retrieve  the  in- 
jury done  him ;  yet  the  hardened 
spy  w6uld  b^  always  protected. ^-^ 
He  then  treated  the  intended  in- 
iurfectton  at  Xcnnington  with  ridi- 
cufe,  'ovi*ttit\g  tfa^t  a  despoUc  go- 


vfeffiment   (if  wfell   admintsteredy 
might  be  ptefemWe.     But  Hie  ex- 
celleiK-c  oi'ours  wasythatlhese  ad-' 
vantages  Were  yicidcd  up  to  ge- 
neral frCddom. 

The  attorney-general  said,  tliat 
doabtle^R  the  complaints  of  petiti- 
oners wcreexi\ggerated  andgroiind** 
Ies<i ;  if  not,  tiic  ktw  was  op*n  to 
them.  He  Vepudiated  the  hint,  that 
the  reprtrtR  were  merely  ludicrous*  • 
and  stiJI  ihk  a  conviction  that  a  fouf 
treason  had  been  hatched.  A  ver- 
dict might  screen  from  punisMSicnt, 
but  still  he  should  be  free  to  judge 
6f  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  thtf 
party.  He  respected  liberty  as 
much  as  the  most  zealous  patriot^ 
and  Would  always  niake  a  tempo- 
rary sacrifkse  of  a  part  to  save  tho 
wh6le  for  ever.  But  the  sacrifice 
was  not  material  5  merely  the  con* 
finement  Of  a  f^feW  to  protect  the 
rest  from  the  horrors  of  France,  it 
we  compared  the  imprisonments 
under  Robespierre  for  one  week 
With  the  present  measures  for  our 
commerce  and  ^enferal  good,  ti 
-  striking  contrast  must  ensue.  None 
of  ours  were  imprisoned  but  for 
treason,  and  strch  detentions  had 
preserved  the  empire  iri  fexceU 
icnf  order.  '  The  petitions  how 
presented  appeared  as  false  as 
those  attacking  Aris  in  the  court* 
below.  He  asked,  if  lib  French 
principles  were  at  present  iri 
preparation?  n<5  assassinations^ 
no  atheists?  ho  attempts  oh  bur 
sailors'  virtue?— He  was  completely 
attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover* 
What  was  sdid  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  on*  the  Jacobites  was  a 
slander  when  compared  with  the 
Jacobins..  The  former  were  mis- 
guided, but  not  without  morality. 
There  wcis  no  treachery  of  servants 
against  masters,  as  in  ft-ance.  Thfc 
honourable  gentleman  imagined  dis- 
contents in  Ireland  ptoceeaxng  from 

F  other 
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other  calises  than  Jacobinism;    but-  attention  to  the  important  mtzsmem  ■ 

O'Connor  had  confessed  that  they  before  them.     He  knew  not  if  he 

were  onl^  a  blind,  and  tlie  real  vi>  could  attend  the  future  discu«$ions, 

ject  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  but  now  ^id*  that,  since  he  hiid 

us^  and  unite  it  with  France.     He  taken  his  seat  in  that  hquse,  no  step - 

totally  objx^cted  to  the  amendment,  demanded  greater  attention,    nor 

Dr.   Laurence    reprobated   the  more  ample  infornMtion  on  the  sub* 

learned  gentleman's  principle  of  a  ject.     He  therefore  felt  it  incum-> 

right  to  oppress  to  prevent  greater  bent  to  move.for  a  list  of  all  persons 

evils .  This  had  fostered  the  French  arrested  and  detained^  charged  with . 

revolution.      The    question    was,  treason,  &c.  from  the  end  of  the. 

were  the  innocent  to  be  redressed?  first  suspension  of  the  habeas«a>r-' 

This  bill  was  against  all  precedent,  pus  act  in  1793  to  the  ISth  of  April 

Form%r  bills  were  an  amnesty  to  last. 

individuals,  not  vindicating  govern-  The  lord  chancellor  quitted  thei 
ment  for  illegal  acts.     The  danger  wool-sack,  not  objecting  to  the  mo-i 
from  French   principles  now  was  tion,  but  observing  an  incorrectness 
not  equal  to  that  in  1793,  and  while  •  qf  wording  in  the  noble  duke.    He? 
the  habeas-corpus  was  not  suspend-  conceived  hi«  meaning  to  include 
cd.     Even   ministers   owned  that  idl  persons  so  apprehended,  wben» 
now  French  principles  were  not  so  perhaps  he  meant  only  tliose  un- 
dangerous  as  before,  since  they  had  der  particular  acts  in  his  grace's - 
now  hopes  of  a  connexion  with  contemplation.    The  motion  was. 
France,  formerly  thought  ruinous,  soon  amended,    the  question  put 
Strange !  to  resort  to  such  measures  and  carried,  and  another  motion  for 
in  less  dangers^.     As  he  thought  all '  the  nanies  of  tliose  arrested  since 
the  persons  now  arrested  were  fairly  the  1 3  th  of  April  was  made, 
so,  it  was  best  to  suffer  them  to  On  Friday;,  June  19th,  the  Order 
bring  their  actions,  and  for  mini-  of  tlie  day  being  moved  and  read,, 
sters  to  defend  themselves,  and  for  The  secretary  of  state  rose,  and. 
the  country,  by  a  verdict,  to  decide  said  their  lordships  would  find  Ut-; 
in  their  favour.  tie  explanation   necessary  on  this 
Mr.  Alexander,  in  answer  to  Mr.  bill,  which  was  founded  not  only  on 
Sheridan  on   the  Irish    rebellion,  the  report  of  their  own  secret  com*-' 
went  over  the  event ;  remarking  to  mittec,  and  of  the  present  session^ 
Dr.  Laurence,  that,  if  those  con*  of  the  htHise  of  commons,  but  on  all 
fined  were  suffered  to  bring  law-  former  reports  to  parliament  of  con* 
suits  it  would  revive  a  party,  and  spiracy  and  treason  since  the  year 
produce  discussion  better  avoided.  1793.   He  knew,  tliat,  in  a  late  de- 
Mr.  Sl\eridan,  Dr.  Laurence,  and  bate,  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  had 
Mr.  Ogle,  explained.     Th^  house  blamed  the  reports,  disbelieving  all 
then^dividcd.     For  the  amendment  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
17— Against  it  9j?.      On  the  ques-  But  a&  to  the  present  bill,  all  must 
tion  for  passing  the  bill,  on  the  di-  agree  that  they  contained  sufficient 
vison.  For  it  81 — Against  it  IS.  necessity  for  indemnifying  ministera 
On  the  rith  of  June,  the  indem*  for  acts  done  since  1792;  viz.  br 
nity  bill,  brought  up  from  the  com-  in\prisoning    and    detaining  vara- 
.mons,  being  rea<i  a  first  time  in  the  ous  persons  suspected  of  treascm» 
liouse  of  lords,                                  '  Without   such  a  bill,  should  aii^ 

The  duke  of  Bedford  called  thqir  actions   be   bro«igbt   againU  mi* 

zu&ters. 
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liisters^  they  could  not  be  Justified  referred  rather  to  Ireland,  tlwn 
unless  by  openly  disclosing  the  England.  It  was  therefore  an  Irish 
ineans  by  which  such  treasonable  rather  than  an  English  ii(?port,  and 
acta  were  discovered  ;  and,  to  he  thought  it  an  unfit  ground  for 
prevent  such  practices  in  fiture,  such  a  bill  as  the  present.  H* 
the  informations  should  remain  se-  was  sorry  to  see  England  and  Ire* 
cret.  He  said,  the  conduct  of  the  land  identified.  He  must  with- 
late  minister««  in  arresting  persqns  hold  his  confidence  from  the  re* 
for  treason  (on  solid  grounds),  might  port ;  because  drawn  up  by  a  com*- 
truly  be  said  t6  have  saved  the  mittce  who,  thoueh  individually  re- 
country.  And  as  no  corrupt  mo-  spectable,  were  known  supporters 
lives  could  be  imputed  to  them,  of  the  ministers' measures,  and  con- 
especially  to  the  dulce  of  Portland,  sequently  prejudiced.  Had  the 
Whose  known  humanity  placed  him  Committee  oeen  fairly  chosen  from 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  wanton  both  sides  of  the  house,  the  report 
cruelty,  the  house  on  every  prin-  would  have  met  with  more  credit, 
ciple  of  justice  should  indemnify  Why  were  not  lords  on  his  side, 
them  for  boldly  performing  an  act  equal  in  fortune  and  character  to 

-of  public  duty  so  advantageous  to  the  others,    appointed  members? 

the  interests  of  the  empire.  It  need  Could  either  he  or  the  noble  duke 

not  be  repeated,  that  an  act  of  in-  (Bedford)  gain  any  thing  by  re« 

demnity  was  not  unprecedented,  bellion  ?    Noble  lords  should  recof- 

'Such  had  oflen  passed  ;  especially  lect,  ere  they  broke  down  one  of  the 

in  1694,  17 IS,  and  1746,  univer-  last  fences  of  the  constitution,  the 

tally  approved.    If,  therefore,  such  patience  with  which  the  people  had 

itcts  had  been  highly  proper  for  ac-  oome  the  heavy  burdens  necessarily 

^tions  not  warranted  by  law,  but  imposed  on  them  by  the  war,  and  the 

'  which  tended  to  suppress  rebellion,  aggravation  of  their  distress  by  two 

*  mirely  those  were  equally  entitled  to  years  of  scarcity,  which  had  placed 
them  who  had  prevented  it  both  in  provision  almost  beyond  the  reach 

'  Ireland  and  here  by  their  vigilance  of  industry  and  labour.  The  partial 
'  and  energy.    He  would  now  move  risings  in  the  west  were  the  only 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  riotous  proceedings  he  had  heard 
The  earl  of   Suffolk   regretted  of,  and  immediately  imputable  to 
*the   necessity   he    was    under    of  the   former    causes,    and  directly 
opening  a  debate  of  the  highest  quelled.     Why  then  would  mini- 
importance.     Far   from  thinking,  sters  renew  this  odious  unconstitu- 
however,  that  those  ministers  me-  tional  bill?      Let  their   lordships 
rited    indemnity  for    the   various  look  to  the  lenity  of  the  late  mini- 
suspensions  of  the  habeas-corpus,  sters  in  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
they  had  greatly  abused  the  powers  and  judge  from  two  instances  out  of 
granted   uiem  ;    while    many  had  many.  Oneof  a  noble  lord  tried  for 

*  been  long  imprisoned  under  setrere  a  few  inadvertent  words,  who  had 

*  hardships  and  oppression,  against  been  sentenced  to  twelve  months 
whom  no  charge  had  been  made  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  with- 
bring  them  to  trial*  This  sort  of  out  any  abridgement  of  the  time, 
conduct  (issuing  lettres  de  cachet)  The^other  of  a  noble  relation  of  his, 
£rst  caused  the  subversion  of  a  who  had  uttered  a  few  imprudent 
neighbouring  goveriunent.  As  to  virords,  for  which  he  was  afler- 
th*  last  report  of  the  committee,  it  wards  extremely  sorry.    For  this 
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m^ij  ofleipce  he  w^  imtocdir 
atefy  r/^moved  frQoi  i^e  Iord4ieii> 
^^ancy  of  a  county,  to  which  k^ 
e^ily  submitted.  Byt  miJ3iiste;rf 
4i4  more,  hy  depriving  hjni  of  th/e 
be^t  militia  regimeAt  in  ^e  whol^ 
Xingdom,  4:hough  considered  bj 
ihem  as  a  father.  He  kpcw,  when 
th(i  du]^e  went  to  t^ke  leavie  jo^  his 
jeginicint  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  re^ 
ported  tl>at  he  weoi  ^  a  di0e;:cat 
pufpps^  jA.  xautjny  wp^  thi^n  ia 
ihe  ficct,  and  wa^  julkf^d  of  in  th^ 
^my ;  on  which  feports  in}uriou5 
jbo  hif  hpnour  h^d  hf^Qf^  gfouiidcd. 
£ut  he  deserved  uot  c^>&ure  i  k^ 
went  Jo  cpf^ciliatg  the  mjnd^  of  the 
oiificers,  to  recuiK  ile  tl^m  tp ,  tli^ 
lo^Si  of  their  coloHcl,  and  to  pf^vcnt 
ttieir  resigning  their  comipi^sions. 
H/ere  he  sujcc(ie4cd  j  fpr  tliere  was 
sip  resignation  b^t  of  a  liciL^pnant- 
colonel :  t];e  rest  continued,  thoagh 
all  resiffnec|  sinpe.  tic  mjQntioned 
,yv\]^  had  k^i^pcrned  tp  hi^  an- 
pe^tprs  ;  9n4  the  fate  of  that  n^ble 
pirpjdfjcessoir  of  his,  tlie  eafj  pi  Siwry, 
x»ut  to  dealh  by  the  tyrant  Henry 
yill'. ;  but  his  attainder  w^  after- 
,ivar4&  taken  oif.    He  was  about  to 

5>roceed,  but  felt  so  much  overcorop 
ha(  be  yv'as  compelled  to  desist. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  ^^id  hp 
luiturally  expected  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  stsite  would  h^ive  explained 
the  ground  for  this  indemnity^  be- 
ing in  a  situation  of  the  highest 
responsibility.  Why  w*^  it  now 
mor^  necessary  tli an  eight  ye^rs 
ago  ?  The  secretary  had  only  as- 
'^.erted  that  former  actfi,  granting 
fixtraordiuary  powers  to_  admini- 
stration/ were  justifiable  on  the  se- 
veral reports  of  secret  comi^ittee:*. 
The  quc^ion  wa?  not  to-day  on 
these  acts,  whatever  was  thought 
of  them,  nor  concerning  their  re- 
ports. The  sole  object  was  a  bill 
of  indemnity  for  misconduct  in  cx- 
fcuting  those  povvers^  on  which  in< 


dcmvil^y  Ibe  reports  had  not  t^e^ 
i,ouched^ 

The  secretary  of  state  appealed 
to  the  house  it  he  had  not  sLaX/ed 
that  tjie  bill  was  to  jademnify  the 
Uie  mipi^ters  from  all  actions  fof 
dets^injng  those  ^pprehe^^cd  and 
su^pK^citea  qI  high  treason ;  eUe  mi« 
nislcfs  cpuld  not  i^^Fend  the  saave 
without  openly  dis^lo^ing  the  njtean^ 
by  which  tlips^e  defigss  had  beep 
dis^Qovcred.  This-  Jo^  (J^ught  aU 
the  e^pJan^tLoii  necess^y. 

jU)rd  C^erndrvon.cpntmqedj  say* 
ing,  hy  <;pu]4  not  think  if.  fasy  far 
the  noble  lord  to  supj^t  this  p^- 
tr^ordiiury  aM^u^p^  of  an  indent* 
nily,    pending    tliosc.  powers  oi^ 
twined  uiuier  sieverc  refippnsibili^j(« 
The  4^kfice  of  the.  powers  then)^ 
sclv^s^  ..or  tlie  secret  committee's 
reports,    wefc    w>t   before    tbeiu 
then,  and  it  would  be  disorderly  to 
go  beyond  the  questi^  of  t|i«  io- 
ocmnity.     Such  acts  were  palsied 
from  supposed  nece^sity,  adinittinr 
of  thehr  dangerous  t^odeuicy^  aap 
presuming  it  obviale4  by  responsi* 
piiity  accompanying  it^  which  gave 
tp  thos^  exposed  to  injuries  ulti- 
mate redress  from  wanton  oppres- 
sion*    That  constitutional  lespoq- 
sibility  under  which  miqi^ters  al- 
•  w^ys  actc4  was  the  cpui^try's  sole 
'security  against  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  m  sf)me  me^sifre  protect* 
ing  the  people  from  thq  possible 
oppression  of  new  and  extraofdi* 
U4i'y  powers.    It  were  indeed  9.(|e« 
sertion  of  sound  prinqiplos  and  coqi* 
mqn  sense,  had  the  legislature  re- 
moved respoi)sibiIity  from  powers 
the  most  dangerous  and  liable  io 
s^buse  in  the  executjpn  of  ^uniste* 
rial  duti(is.    Parliamfint  granted  the 
pQwer^  with    re^pop^bility ;    tl^e 
present  applicatipp  was  to  rcmo^^e 
this.,  and  l^ve  thq  power, .  By  tjija. 
act,  therefore,  they  were  freed -iroyi 
fear  for  pa»tnu^(^d^c>t^  and  would 
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ft^ei  \<^|ho«it  apprehension ;  but 
fM>eausewM  n^w assigned- pending 
the  exigence!  of  tftese  povCers,  why' 
xeipomlUWly  shoilld  be  r<*mo\'ecf, 
which  by  fhe  vyisdom  of  th^  legis- 
latures dnd  cOnstitutiofi  had  been 
ariway^',att^hed  to  th^m,  what- 
ever powers  they  might  possess. 
The  shfe  reascin  assigned  was  in- 
applS^alble  to  such  a  proposition  ; 
for  fh^  paWiG  inconvenience  a!- 
l<3ged  from  theft:  defence,  by  dis- 
covferirig  the  incomprehensible  my- 
steries of  the'  secret  committee, 
could  not  go  beyond  a  temporary 
suspension  of  investigating  their 
conductJ— durmg  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  -  corpus,  the  limited 
time  of  a  year,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  advice  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee never  could  be  a  motive  for 
depriving  the  subject  of  all  redress 
frt)m  the  oppressive  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters. The  grant  of  extraordi- 
nary powers  was  new,  but  respon- 
sibility was  riot  so.  Afinisterial  dis- 
cretion* must  be  responsible.  The 
powers  not  lodged  with  tliem,  nor 
entrusted  to  their  discretion,  if  open- 
ly exercised  for  the  public  good, 
pliglit  require  indemnity.  Such 
was  the  opening  and  shutting  the 
port's ;  with  acts  done  during  open 
rebeHio'n,  or  wlien  there  was  no 
time  for  deliberation  :  and  the  pub- 
lic good  must  absolutely  be  secured. 
3ut  the  circumstances  should  be 
publicly  known,  and  capable  of  le- 
gislative judgment;  liable  tO  ob- 
jections at  the  time  of  indemnity- — 
not  given  through  ignorance  6f  the 
offence.  At  present  there'  could  be 
n6  po>iib!e  inquiry — no  objections' 
admitted— all  being  secret :  there- 
fore there  could  be  no  reasonable 
xifdemnity,  which  no  more  than 
condemnation  could  arise  from  ig- 
nOrartCe.  The  rndemnities  after  the 
r^dHon  of  1715  and 'l7'V5  were 
after  the  w1iol€-wa^-o^*er,  and  time 


hid  for  objections.  They  T(^ref 
given  in  gratitude  fbr  known  be«» 
nefits.  The  prdsent  case  was  not  on 
that  footing',  n6r  pr^tend^d  to  be  due 
to  those  protected  by  the  indentnity. 
'fhe  pretence  now  was  to  protect 
the  public  from  mconvertientie,  in 
disclosing  the  secret  motives  of  thiis 
conduct,  in  d'^f^nCe  of  that  which 
maybe  purj^uedvindictively — not  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  vindictive 
prosecutions.  There  were  no  pre- 
cedents for  this  case ;  but  otherwise 
they  dc^r^ed  not  to  be  foIl6vv6d. 
yhe  powers  granted  were  subject 
to  responsibility!,  Former  indem- 
nities Were  not  controuled  by  par- 
ticular respoti Sibil ity,  but Were  ap- 
plied to  public  events  plstand  con- 
cluded. Facets  pending,  or  e%''ents 
in  contemplation,  were  Out  of  the 
question ;  th^  bill  aimed  only  at 
irresponsibility.  We  beirfg  now  ig- 
norant of  all  riiat  justified  or  con- 
demned ministers— they  afssuring 
us  of  their  innocence  and  merit,  but 
that  a  disclosure  would  hurt  the 
public.  If,  therefore,  in  total  ig- 
norance we  indemnified  the  past, 
we  could  not  refuse  the  same  in 
future.  Indemnity  of  all  that  had 
been  done  might  be  coniined  to  the 
past  in  terms,  but  was  perfect  ir- 
responsibility for  the  future.  We  had 
now  broken  do  win  some  of  the  firm- 
est barriers  of  our  freedom  upon  the 
assertion  of  unknown  invisible  dan- 

fers,  to  arm  govemment  for  our 
estruction.  We  were  now  invited 
one  step  further— ^to  render  them 
invultie'rable  while  assaulting  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Step  by  step 
each  useful  maxim  was  degraded 
by  suspension  ;  first' through  a  dis- 
avowal of  its  permanent  use  to  ad- 
custom' us  to  its  final  disUse.  The 
favoured  aftd'  essciUiaV  maxim  of 
responsibility  was  noiv  first  in- 
fringed; and  this,  with  thd  de- 
struction "of  *onr  liberties,    linder- 
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mined  the  security  of  the  crown,  their  lordships  and  the'plibKc  why 
No  maxim  in  the  English  law  was  the  bill  had  his  hearty  concurrence, 
i^ore  useful  than  that  the  king  can  It  was  highly  important,  he  agreed, 
do  no  wrong ;  which  secured  the  and  what  tlie  house  should  regard 
throne  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  zealously,  and  what  the  ^e- 
people.  This  was  rooted  in  and  nuine  principles  of  the  constitution 
grew  out  of  the  responsibility  of  required.  The  house  should  be  con- 
ministers  ;  while  the  advisers  of  vincedof  its  necesMty  before  it  pass- 
sovereign  power  were  answerable,  ed,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  con- 
tlic  king  could  do  Utile  harm,  and  sideration.  One  of  his  earliest  max- 
thc  mischief  arising  from  his  respon-  ims  was  (and  which  he  now  practi- 
sibility  was  obvious.  It  was  not  for  callv  thought),  that  political  liberty 
the  public  good  that  odium  should  could  not  exist  long,  unless  the  aa- 
be  cast  on  the  throne.  It  was  the  ministration  parted  with  it  occa- 
most  ingenious  part  of  our  consti-  sionallyto  secure  it  foir  ever  :  if  not, 
tiitional  fabric,  by  which  a  limited  liberty  would  destroy  itself.  It  was 
monarch  sat  firm  amidst  popular  their  duty  ;  and  at  present  the  bill 
liberty,  and  by  which  the  laiv  has  before  them  afforded  the  best  means 
diverted  the  wrath  of  an  injured  of  defending  the  genuine  liberty  of 
people  from  its  sovereign  to  his  the  British  constitution  from  all 
advisers  and  seducers.  By  in-  conspiracy  against  it ;  and  he  trust- 
trenching  on  this,  the  security  of  ed,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
the  crown  was  fundamentally  sha-  it  would  be  preserved  for  ever.  As 
Icen.  If  we  now  extended  it  to  to  ncccssitj',  he  knew  it  was  often 
say  the  king  and  his  ministers  can  the  plea  of  tyrants  ;  yet  on  this  the 
do  no  wrong,  the  conscqjLicnce  was,  most  moderate  men  must  act  when 
that  the  odium  0\'  all  the  evil  done  they  took  prudence  for  their  guide. 
by  his  ministers  would  be  imputable  In  all  our  history  it  would  be  found 
,to  the  king,  whence  their  powers  that  the  habeas-corpus  was  occasi*. 
were  derived.  This  was  another  onally  relinquished  ;  and  that  must 
dangerous  infraction  of  consti-  be  so  while  wjc  would  preserve  the 
tutional  principles,  not  ending  blessings  of  the  British  constitution, 
even  there;  for  while  ministers  de-  These  were  lately  often  hazarded; 
clarcd  that  thev  could  not  wrong  but  its  security  would  remain  in 
the  people,  und!^er  the  acts  subject-  the  wisdom  of^  parliament  and  the 
ing  them  to  their  power,  they  also  steady  Io}'alty  ot  the  people.  The 
declared  they  cannot  wrong  the  suspension  of  the  act  did  not  make 
king  under  whom  they  act,  for  the  ministers  irresponsible;  yet  the  ge- 
act  also  makes  tbem  irresponsible  neral  term  of  suspension  was  im- 
to  the  king.  To  make  ministers  proper.  Ninety-nine  parts  out  of 
wholly  irresponsible,  the  people  a  hundred  were  not  suspended, 
ix\\jL\i  be  deprived  of  their  right  of  but  merely  one  which  was  certainly 
redress;  and,  that  punishment  might  important.  But  yet  a  prejudice' 
be  averted  from  delinquents,  the  might  be  harboured  by  those  igno- 
subject  was  deprived  of  the  king*s  rant  of  the  circumstances:  hcthcre^. 
parental  care  and  the  protection  of  fore  rectified  the  mistake.  As  to  the 
the  law.  He  therefore  gave  his  aclvisers  of  the  measure,  it  should 
dissent.  be  considered  how  they  were 
The  lord  chancellor  said^  that  ?if-  obliged  to  act.  He  was  aware  of 
tcr  what  bad  passed  he  must  state  to  the  irregularity  of  referring  to  what 

was 
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iPTfti  said  elsewhere;   yet   it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  be  "  regu- 
larly irregular/'  He  was  reported 
lo  have  said  that  ministers  would 
never  need  indomnity.  He  had  not 
so  asserted.    As  to  those  measures, 
the    house  should  remember,  that 
when  attornev-general  he  was  no 
minister.     Hts  advice  was  legale— 
not  fwlitical.     These  were  cases 
wh^  if  a  minister  did  not  act  he 
ought  to  lose  his  head.  For  instance, 
when  ambassadors  passed  from  Ire- 
land-through England  to  France^ 
and  vice  vcrsd,  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses, where  the  fiict  was  clear, 
if  a  minister  would  not  act  what  did 
he  deserve?    There  could  be  but 
one  opinion*    And  yet  such  a  man 
could  not  be  indemnified  witliout 
Mich  a  bilL     It  was  hard  to  say 
how    such    information   ,was    ob- 
lained :  perhaps  by  secret  service- 
money  through  persons  in  the  .ene- 
my's country,  whose  lives  i^ould,  be 
junsafe  were  some  discoveries  made. 
Nor  could  the  real^rounds  of  act- 
ing, be  proved.      Therefore  they 
•properly    applied    for    indemnity, 
even  against  the  king's  indictment, 
as  the  case  mizht  be  incapable  of 
establishment    by  evidence.     Be- 
sides,, those  who  created,  not  those 
•who    acted  under,    the  necessity 
were  responsible.     He  furtiier  ob- 
served, that  as  a  membeic  of  that 
house  he  must  act  from  the  com- 
jnittee's  reports — not  his  own  pri- 
vate knowledge ;  and  nothing  was 
harder  than  to  fix  a  term  for  the  act, 
as  it  was  uncertain  when  the  ne- 
cessity Wjould  cease— he  might  as 
weU  say  when  assassination  would 
cease.  Much  had  been  said  of  spies, 
^c.  but  they-  deserved  much  less 
censure  .and  obloquy.     He  thought 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
the  stout  heart  of  a  British  judge, 
.not  suffering  witnesses  to  be  h^eat- 
ed  as  tliey  sometimes  were,,  while 
jBl^ing  mcts  before  more  than  a 


hundred  persons,  when  not  one  con- 
tradicted  them.     Such  people   as 
created  the  necessity  of  spies  de- 
served   the  censure   and   punish* 
ment  in  the  organisation  of  trea- 
son and  sedition,  where  some  were 
directors,  some  delegates,  and  others 
chiefs  of  certain  divisions.    Persons 
were  thus  the  instruments  of  trai- 
tors, who  went  further,  and  bound 
them  by  an  oath.     No  disclosure 
was  to  operate  against  them,  but 
the  government  was  to  diclose  eve- 
ry thing  for  them.     This  were  im 
palsy  the  sinews  of  the  executive 
government*'— He  then  mentioned 
the   Maidstone  trials,  particular!/ 
that  of  O'Connor,  on  whom  some 
of  his  defenders  implicitly  relied. 
His  wotd  was  with  them  sufficient 
security  for  his  political  integrity 
and  love  of  the  c<Histitution,     But 
what  was  he  ?'  what  his  defenders 
would   formerly  have  utterly   re* 
jected-      He    assured  their  lord- 
ships,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
ihsLt,  traitorous  conspiracies  existed 
still  in  the  country.     To  oppose 
.effectuaUyt  large  powers  must  he 
given   to   the   executive   govern- 
ment, or  the  legislature^    the  sq» 
vereign,  and  the  people,-  be  sacri- 
ficed.   That  the  government  might 
act  more  effectually,  the  measure 
was  necessary;  for  they  must  be  safe, 
or  betray  tkeir  duty.     Much  had 
J>een  said  of  .the  late  ministry's  l.e- 
nity.     He  wouid  do  them  justice  : 
and,  as  to  a  p^secution  alluded 
to,  circumstances  appeared  which 
.made  inquiry  ii^to  tlie  accusation 
necessary.      He  must  exercise  or 
betray  that  duty— -debase  himself  or 
the  law  of  the  land;  For,  by  the  laws 
.of  England,  the  highest  peer  and 
meanest  peasant  were  equal :  and 
he  believed  the  noble  lord  would 
sufier  all  the  imprisonment  sooner 
than  not  prove    that    only  prac- 
.tical  ex)uality,  that  all  men  were 
equal  in  ^he  eyes  of  its  laws.    [A 
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crj  of  Hear !    Hoar  ^]      He  con-  utmosii  caution^    Be  said^  AzM^ 

eluded  by  saying,  that,  if  their  iord*  all  such  proceedings  the  constituttoii 

•ehips  meant  not  to  dethroni;  theb  was  changed,  and  was  now  depk>p»^ 

eovereign,  and  exclude  tberosehres  bly  corrupted.    The  syst«n  ot  spies 

ifom  the  house^  they  would  pass  was  hostile  to  all  free  states^  bufr 

the  bill,  which  he  entreated  them  especially  to  our  £ng!ish.4iberty  an^ 

to  do  i£  .they  wou}d   secure  thai  laws.     He  stated  the  fatal  effecU 

constitution  preserved  to  them*  by  of  such  an  establishment,  formed  ta 

•tke  blood  and  virtue  of  theic  an-  create  hostility  between  the  go^ 

cestors;  nor  fear  those  acts  done  vemors  and  governed;  and  quoted 

for  posterity  as  well  as  for  tiiem*  a  passage  in  TacitUR,  m  the  reigm 

^ves.  ot  Tiberius— -that  age  of  Romaii 

'  .Lord    Rawdon  (earl  of  Moira)  coiiruption. 

•opposed  the'bill>  as  diangGrous*  He  Was  it  consonant  with  the  En^ 
'hadexpecteditji  object  to  be  explain-  -giish  law  that  the  accused  should 
ed ;  and  heard  witn  much  surprise  a  Jiot  meet  hisaccu ser,  and  thus,prove 
ii^bie  lord  stating  gravely  to  the  htaionocence^'^-He  then  mentioned 
house  that  he  conceived  no  such  ex-  tke  powers  given  by  the  suspension 
.planation  n>eressary.  But  for  want  of  faabeas^corpus,  which  mtdbeett 
.ofit)  he  said,  he  must  hitfiself  oollect  grossly  abused;  and  mentioned  twa 
the  motives  for  the  bill.  He  had  cases,  the  one  of  an  ingenious  fb^^ 
^poiused  the  report  whence  ^e  biU  -reigner  taken  up  only  for  not  givvt 
originated,  and  wishi^d  to  give  it  4ag  up  some  partici&lar  papters  and 
•aJI  credit ;  but  the  conclusion  was  -plans  :->«^e  other  of  ioid  Cloncup* 
rvn&vourable.  It- showed  the  bad  Ty,who.h«d«  been  twice  in  custody, 
.efl[ectsofmartiaUlawinIre}and,fVom  •and  the  second  time  closely  con;- 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corjHip,  *fined  with  the  utmost  *  rigour. «« 
An4  the  other  measures  pursued.  Though  sufiering;  under  the  most 
This  proved  not  its  necessity.  At  .pain^l  indispositton,  ho  was  n^ver 
all  times  the  poor  wanted  the  posk*  permitted  to  be  in  a  room  alone  | 
sessions  of  the  rich,  but  what  then  ?  not  allowed  to.  arranj^e  bt»  affitiist 
Were  there  no  judges  formerly  to  -though  the  death  of  his  father  haa 
repress  them?  Why  act  differently  Jeft  htm  greatly  embarrassed..  Was 
now?  The  noble  and  learned  lotd  vnot  this  conduct  inhuman?  Mow' 
preceding  him  had  dwelt  much  on  could  he  consistently  agcee  to  a  bill 
a  conspiracy  here,  and  the  nece^-  destroying  all  natioaad  )ustioe  f 
sity  of  extraordinary  measures.—  -Were  it  once  4>assed^  all  jttstioa 
But  had  not  the  common  opercKion  wquld  be  unsettled;  ai^d  the  conw 
of  the  law,  with  other  powers  of  iidcnce  in  the  laws  would  be  de- 
government,  been  sufficient  former-  tStroye^,  which  bad  enabled  thm 
Ty  to  r^epress  rebellion  and  sK^dition.  ^people  to  resifst  dangerous  princi- 
But  if  the  ordinary  law  -could  not,  plosi  If  once  agreed  to,  it  wouM 
a  specific  punishment  might  he  pro-  be  decisive,  and  support  every 
ridedk  He*  knew  not  any  con  spi-  .enormity  and  oppression.  Hewould 
'racy- for  which  there  was  no  ade-  not  term  tho  presont  ministers -^^ 
quate  punishmont*  Me  proceeded  rannical;  they,  had  not  the  energy 
to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  com-  of  tyrants,  but  they  followed  their 
'mittee-^its^fmrtiality;  and,  knowing  .measures  in- the  present  instance^ 
thotthe  opinions  of  those  composing  whith  might  serve  the  worst  pun- 
.'  it  had  been  long  decided,  then*-  re-  'poses..  Once  admit  this  principle, 
j)cf t-  ought  to  be  received- witb'the  aad  law  and  juttie^  would  \?e  per* 
'    '  petuall/ 
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petaSj  nmconstrtted.  Of  aH  the  der  the  act  upon  tfeai#naUe  ptr* 
arrangementit  of  Providence,  the  sons.  None  but  the  secretary  of 
nost  beaiitiful  was,  that  no  one  state  (who  signed  warrants  and 
could  be  happy  in  schemes  de^truc-  commitnicnts)  could  be  called  to 
live  to  his  neighbour.  He  cau-  account.  Noble  lords  who  oppose  J 
tioned  their  lerchhips  agamst  a  bill  the  bitt  seemed  not  to  comppehend 
to  silence  the  unfortunate,  and  in-  its  object.  They  were  only  called 
4emnify  oppressive  acts.  The  Irish  to  answer  for  the  principles  of  tho^ 
report  mentioned  the  robbery  of  bill.  Had  those  who  thought  it  need^ 
8  maif-coach  as  a  proof  oF  rebellion ;  less,  ^gotten  the  erents  of  the  lasC' 
but  these*  robbers  were  no  other*  ten  years,  and  the  aHkir  of  O'Con*' 
than  militia.  He  thought,  that,  if  it  nor  }  The  country  vfoM  be  always 
was  possibleto  lessen  the  attachment  grateful  to  those  who  had  preserved 
jof  the  people  to  the  constitution^  uem  from  such  dangers.  The  Bri- 
it  was  by  this  measure.  It  was  not  tish  constitution  suited  the  powers* 
a  partial  sacri/ice  q(  liberty  to  secure  oi'  government  to  the  occasion^  and 
tlie  rest,  but  a  fatal  change  in  the  granted  extraordinary  powers  wheik 
constitution.  There  were  no  proofs  reouisite ;  but  in  times  of  peace  ro- 
of a  general  dissatisfaction.  Head-  called  them-^as  happened  inAn^ 
verted  to  the  war,  and  saw  no  pro-  cient  Rome.  Spies  and  informers 
spect  of  peace,  but  rather  an  ex-  had  been  severely  censured,  yetf 
f^Qtion  of  hostilities  ruinous  to  the  but  for  them  many  of  those  he  thei| 
country's  finances.  In  such  ex-  saw  around  him  would  have  lost 
p^ses  was  it  wise  or  politic  to  their  lives  by  the  schemes  of  tha 
bring  forward  such  uncoirstitutionaf  conspirators.  Was  it  better  to  ar-^ 
bills  ?  At  all  events,  the  object  rest  a  few  persons,  or  suffer  ther 
would  be,  fully  answered  by  limit-  whole  nation  to  be  deluded  witli 
iiig  it  to  a.  year,  or  till  the  end  of  blood  ^  Great  lamentations  had 
ffie  war,  and  then  their  lordships  been  lavished  on  those  who  were 
inight  review  their  own  proceed-  iaoprisoned,  bu  t  none  on  those  whoser 
'    [s.  lives, had  been?  sacrificed  for  their 
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'he  earl  of  Westmoreland  said  loyalty,  the  lords  O'Neal,  Montjoy, 
this  bill  was  sanctioned  by  prece-  Dr.  Hamilton,  &c.  the  protestants 
dents  (which  he  quoted),  and  re*  raiirdered  at  the  bridge  of  Wex«f 
quisite  from  sound  policy.  To  show-  ford,  &c.  Let  their  lordships  r©- 
liiat  the  first  indemnity  bill  since  collect  their  feelings  when  the 
'  |he  revolution  was  similar  to  this^  country  was  threatened  by  assa&r 
he  read' the  preamble  to  the  act  of  sins  from  France  and  Ireland,  by* 
William  HI'.  (1694),  where  it  was  invasion  and  rebellion,  a  mutiny- 
deemed  wise  to  indemnify  acts  of  in  the  fleet,  and  a  fear  of  the 
illegal  severity,  to  pfevent  inva-  army.  This  bill  then  was  due  tot 
mon  and  rem^Ilion.  Jacobinism  those  who  had  warded  oif  th^se 
had  given  occasion  to  the  bill,  and  dangers.    - 

if  rejected  the.  worst  would  follow.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  still  at 

It  wjouid    not  protect   cruelty  or  a  loss  for  the  specific  grounds  of 

oppression,  but  only  secure  against  the  measure  aRer  all  that  had  been 

vexatious    suits.       It    would    not  said.  The  arguments  of  the  learned 

screen    ministers    from    impeach-  chancellor  applied  more  to  the  su-^ 

ment ;  but  they  were  not  account-  sponsion  of  the  habeas-corpus  than 

able  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  to  an  indemnity  for  those  exercising* 

h'4d'  sanctioned^  se\'eritics  used  wH*  Che  powers  given;  under  such  su*- 

spensiox^ 
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spemioft.'  He  admitted,  that  ^ince 
the  Freuch  revolution  there  had 
been  great  cause  for  alarm :  but 
the  question  was^  if  it  were  consis- 
tent with  the  constitution  to  grant 
an  indemnity  for  the  use  of  special 
powers  ffiven  them  for  eight  years  ? 
By  this  Di]l  noble  lords  were  called 
on  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  a  great 
constitutional  privilege  for  ever— - 
to  stigmatise  those  who  had  never 
been  tried^  and  ruin  their  credit  in 
every  future  part  of  their  lives.  He 
wished  them  to  attend  to  the  'dis- 
tinction between  their  conduct  who 
were  obliged  to  adopt  immediate 
measures  tor  national  security,  and 
tliose  who  had  exercised  powers 
given  them  by  parliament  for  eight 
years.  In  one  case,  the  emergency 
was  such  that  the  innocent  might 
be  confounded  with  the  guilty,  and 
an  indemnity  not  fairly  refused;  but 
in  the  other,  matters  were  wholly 
difierent,  and  no  claim  of  indem- 
nity existed.  His  grace»  afler  ani- 
madverting on  the  committee's  re- 
port, and  urging  all  the  former  ob- 
jections, said  he  was  unsatisfied 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 
He  dwelt  on  tiiat  part  of  the  report, 
that  those  formerly  imprisoned  were 
now  active  in  rebellion,  while  it 
was  well  known  that  scarce  any 
were  in  custody.  Then  how  was 
there  any  just  charge  agaiubt  them  ? 
And  if  so,  part  of  the  report  (and 
liiat  important)  was  falsiticd.  How- 
ever, he  wished  not  to  oppose  a 
limited  duration  of  the  bill ;  but,  as 
perpetual,  he  felt  it  his^duty  tp  op* 
pose  it  most  decidedly.  He  re- 
ferred to  tlie  earl  of  Westmoreland's 
observations  on  the  compassion  felt 
on  his  side  the  house  for  tliose  su- 
spected of  treason,  while  insensi- 
ble to  their  fate  who  had  fallen 
for  their  country.  He  repelled  the 
char^re;  arguing,  that  the  iioblclord 
mu<%t  know  nothing  of  their  cha- 
racter, if  he  thought  such  senti- 


ments theirs.  *  They  had  indeed, 
resisted  the  bad  system  and  conse- 
quences of  the  late  administration, 
and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to 
arrest  them  in  a  ruinous  c^eer  ; 
but  he  disdained  unequivocally  all 
such  sentiments  as  had  been  im- 
puted to  them.  He  and  his  friends, 
lelt  as  much  for  tliose  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war  as  those  noble 
lords  who  talked  so  much  of  their 
feelings — deploring  that  fatal  con- 
test whence  so  many  ills  had 
fipwed. 

Lord  Thurlow  spoke  decidedly 
against  the  bill.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  grand  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple .ot  law,  which  was  to  support 
innocence  against  oppression,  from 
this  principle  he  was  ready  to  conctur 
in  passing  severe  laws  against  con* 
spirators ;  but  as  guilt  should  be  di- 
stinguished from  innocence,  the 
latter  should  be  protected  from  ar« 
bitrary  imprisonment.  Were  the 
criminal  laws  here  duly  admini- 
stered, tliey  were  enough  to  con- 
troul  all  attempts  against  the  state  ; 
and  why  should  a  man  be  impri- 
soned for  eight  years,  praying  for 
trial,  and  be  refused  it  ?  A  noblo 
earl  had  said,  that  persons  suspected 
of  tcpason  deserved  no  compassitm  i 
but  he  himself  must  pity  those  lin- 
gering in  a  prison  for  a  series  of 
years,  anxiously  soliciting  a  trial  | 
nor  could  he  think  them  guilty  till 
proved  so.  He  saw  no  striking 
resemblance  of  this  bill  totlieformer ; 
they  being  passed  "flagrante  hello, ^*, 
His  lordship  quoted  a  part  of  the 
preamble,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  the  bill  had  assumed  a  wrong 
name,  and,  instead  of  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity, was  a  bill  to  suppress 
actions  and  suits  against  informers. 
Two  other  clauses  were  inconsis^ 
tent  with  each  other.  The  first  gave 
the  defendant  double  costs,  recover- 
able in  the  usual  way.  In  the  latter, 
these  costs  were  to  be  recovered  in 

a  sum* 
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m  tummary  way  under  a  judge's 
order.  This  was  preposterous ;  and 
he  thought  the  drawer  of  the  clause 
did  it  in  a  passion.  However^  he 
was  willing  to  agree  to  it  for  a  cer- 
tain period;  but  a  perpetual  bill  of 
indemnity  was  monstrous,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  liberties  of  English- 
men. 

The  ea^l  of  Rosslyn  defetided 
the  hill  from  the  attack  of  the  last 
learned  lord.  He  said  it  was  the 
same  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
statute  book^  both  in  form  and  ex- 
pr^sion.  If  they  were  not  the  best 
Words^  they  were  such  as  had  been 
often  used  before,  and  perfectly 
intelligible  in  our  courts.  He  named 
several  actsof  indemnity  inthereigns 
of  Richard  II.  Edward  Vl.  Charles  I. 
William  and  Mary,  and  George  I. ; 
adding,  that  when  extraordinary 
circumstances  happened,  such  as 
in  1792,  and  thence  to  the  pfe« 
sent  day,  indemnity  bills  had  usually 
passed.  Without  such  an  act^  a  go- 
Viernment  would  be  debarred  from 
acting  with  vigour  and  effect  on 
emergency,  especially  when  the  acts 
to  save  the  country  were  illegal. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Tate 
administration,. not  shrinking  from 
responsibility;  if  guilt  was  imputable 
to  Uiero,  it  was  so  to  him.  But  he 
felt  no  fear  for  having  done  his  duty 
always;  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty^ 
ministers  had  done  thehrs,  he  could 
testify.  If  he  had .  fallen  short  of 
meriting  tlianks,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  country's  gratitude,  which 
they  had  saved  from  that  ruin  and 
anarchy  overwhelming  almost  eve* 
TV  State  in  Europe.  He  observed^ 
that  in  such  perilous  times  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  ministers  to 
avoia  falling  into  some  error,  by  ap- 
prehending persons  on  suspicion, 
and  erroneously  detaining  innocent 
individuals,  Suph  were  certainly 
eiititlpd  to  sonve  recompense.    Mi«' 


nisters  claimed  not  indemnity  for 
themselves,  but  such  was  neces- 
sary for  other  persons  ^  magi- 
strates, instruments  of  the  'poHce--A 
assisting  in  apprehending,  commit- 
ting, and  detaining  the  persons  ap- 
prehended, &c.  Lord  Rawdon 
vras  mistaken  in  his  two  cases. 
The  first  was  a  commitment  under 
the  alien  act,  and  concerned  not* 
treason.  The  other  of  lord  Clon- 
curry  was  attended  with  lenient- 
circumstances.  Upon  giving  his 
word  that  he  would  surrender  when 
restored  to  health,  he  was  suffered 
to  go  home  ;  and  his  noble  father^ 
struck  with  the  kindness  of  mini-, 
sters,  had  written  to  him  (lord 
Rosjlyn),  expressing  his  warmest 
gratitude.  As  to  the  quotation 
from  Tacitus,  relative  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  application  of  the 
passage  was  misunderstood.  Ta-» 
citus  was  not  speaking  of  spies  and 
imformers  in  the  sense  pretended : 
by  delatores  he  meant  public  ac- 
cusers. This  office  was  often  abused, 
and  accusations  brought  maliciously 
and  falsely  against  the  enemies  of 
those  who  patronised  them,  or 
whom  they  hated.  Abstract  and 
plausible  argument,  though  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear,  was  impracticable 
here  where  penal  statutes  had  swel- 
led our  statute  books.  Spies  and 
informers  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  especially  in  these  times. 
His  lordship,  after  other  arguments 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  answer 
to  objections,  concluded  with  re^ 
solving  to  vote  for  it  as  a  measure 
of  common  justice. 

On  the  question  for  reading  it  a 
second  time,  the  house  divided- 
Contents      -    -    -     40 
Proxies        -    •    -     14  —54 
Non-contents  -     -     10 
Proxies        -    -    -      7—17 


Majority 
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tilijhfr  the  lUUtf  of  die  Ptw-^DdMaes  <9fl  thai  Suhfeci.^Biaj^  pttveitthf 
tke  fnrgery  of  Bmik  jVi^«.-~«jfaite  of  the  Clergy  mth  Tcspeet  t9  KesMaie^ 
mK  their  iivinga-^BUl  Jhr  Hteir  Reli^ef^Dekatee  ontkai  Sktlgeet^^n  <Ar 
Mouse nfContinons-^n, the  Home  of-  Iardf,-^Fien  for  a  Mitittuiy  Cot^ 
kge^-'Dekate*  on  thai  ^u^ecU 

THE  other  transactions  of  par-  derta?n  rent,  not  dver  51,  dr  tffcre- 

tiament  were  of  but  little  im-  alx)ut«,  and  that  they  shotild  m&k^ 

fOrtxace;  but  a  few  of  them  \ve  aiSdax'it  of  their  incapacity  to>pay 

flliiril  briefly  notice.    The  distresses  the  poor's  rates  to  obtain  renlfif. 

0f  tike    lower'  classes    of  hduse--  He  concluded  willx  moving  tobring 

beepers^    in.  consequence;  of  the  inthe  b»il  accord^higiy, 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  pres-       Sir  Charles  fiunbury  sctondvi^ 

sore  ot  ta!xes»  had  extended  to  such  the  motion. 

ate.  alarming  excess,  that  humane        Mr.  Rose  said  he**oold'be"c«ry 

ifliinds  became  intei^sted  in   pro-  sorry  to  object  to  any  mcJasuw fof 

curing  fyv  them  some  further  relief  the  relief  of   the  poor,    bnC  wferiP 

than  the  laws  in   being  had  pro-  airaid  that  the  bill  propased  wooldf 

inded.     To  the  honour  of  the  Bri- '  be  attended  with  difHculties  thait 

tisii  aristocracy,  lord  William  Rus-  overbalanced   its   advantages*     ft 

snH  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  bill  wOuld  inflict  a;  grea^  burden  on 

to  t4ii«.  efkct ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  the  magistrates^^  and   would   hold 

February,  he  rose  to  bring  forward  out  an  invitation   to  the  poor  ttt' 

a. motion  he  had' promised  on  the  come  forward  with  their  affidavits* 
preceding  day.     He  said,  that  the        Mr.  Jollilfe  wished  the  bill  to  be^ 

necessity  of  a  measure  to  releasor  a  printed,  that  the  house  roigiit  esr- 

certain  elass  of  persons  from  the'  amine  its  merits. 
piMr'&  rates  was  very  wdl  known*        Mr.  Perceval  dbjecfeod*  t6  thebflf 

Toprocui^  that  relief  was  his  ob-  as  it  Was  presented.     Be  thou^t? 

jeet.     Shonld^  the  house  agree  tcf  it  would   ne  better  for  tbenoof<r 

nis  motion,  his  wish  was-  tor  the  lord  to  attiend  the  committee*  for' 

ialito  be  read  alirst  time ;  amd  on  esamining-the  high  price  of  pttu 

the.seeond  reading  its  merits  migf^ti  visions,  and'  to  state  his  p1an« .   At- 

LnvLiscussed ;  aind^  if  nothing  ihcon.-  all  events  the  house  sh6atd  wait'llttf 

sfstenn  withi sound' policy  and^jus^  ot^ents    of  their    inquiries    befeAnor 

tree'  shouid  appear  in  it;  then  it?  th<?j'.  consented  to  the  measure, 
jntght  be  committed;  and  undergo        Mr.   Manninpj;  Mr.  Shaw   Eew 

what  modi^cations  should  seem  ne-  fcin^,  MV.  Bb^ftoii,  colonel  ERbrdv 

cessary.     The   object  of  the  bill  and'  Mr.  £llison,  opposed  the  bill 

MfCLi  to  invest  magistrates- with  the  as  an  innovation  upcfn  the  poor* 

power  of  relieving  such   persons  law%   invesOing  magistrates-  wittt 

from   paying  the  ratos.  as-  should  a^power  to  intferfero  with"  the  6V^t> 

appefkr  dtserving  of  such   exec p-  seers*  of  tile- poori  who  already  eK- 

iion;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against  eIflptt^d:  ttfose^  houselceoper^*  frof$ 

Jho    abuse    of   that   discretionary  pi5br's  ratcfs  who  seemed  nfTable-to 

poiver,  such   relief  should  be  con-  yny:     They  fVafred;  t1)at-iP  certaiii 

filled  to  those  who  paid  under  a  housekeeper^  \t€^%  rolie^^^d^  fmm'- 

tl* 
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Alt  pO€ir'f  rates,  ^her  classes  would 
be  additionally  burdened,  and  de« 
nood  a  simiiar  exemption. 

Mr.  Hobhottse,  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Rofeson,  defended^he  measure ; 
a&d  s^id  that  it  was  essentially  ne- 
€e»^  to  carry  k  Ihpdugli  pariia- 
■HSDt  with  aii  «OBv^iH«nt  expodi* 
lion. 

Lord  William  RAfuel  denied  ait 
ftsaertion  of  Mr.  heievre,  that  ma* 
gistraies  had  gt  pr«seni  the  powel- 
of  exempting  poor   housekeepers 
from  the  pooi^s  nitos.'     He  said, 
tiiat  they  could  not  now  refuse  a 
warrant  of  distress,  if  the  overjicier 
Mrenptorfty  demanded    it.      He 
Mdvo  objection,  to  cefer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  committee  mentioned, 
i£  they  would  make  their  report 
apcediiy-«4bf  the  bill  ought  to  pass 
before  Easter  J  as  then  the  overseers 
made  up  their  accounts. 
.   The   speaker  suggested  to  the 
Boble  lord  the  propriety  of  having 
litt    proposed  instruction    to    the 
committee  more  definite  than  the 
notion  before  the  b'ouse,  that  they 
m^ht  more  dearly  comprehend  the 
tu^ect. 
Hord  William  Russell  acquiesced . 
Mr.  Baker  maintained,  that  ma- 
gistrates had  already  tlie  power  of 
graattng   the  reKef  desired,    and 
Uiere£sre  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion; which  being  put,  a  divii»ioA* 
was  called  ibr»<"Ayes  3«-^Nocs  49. 
-«oMajority  46. 

The  motion  being  put  was  car- 
vied  without  a  division. 

Lord  William  Russell  then  pre- 
sented his  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  certain  cases ;  which  was 
'road,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
jecond.  time  on  Fciday.  On  the  mo- 
lion  of  Mr*  Lefevre  the  bill  was 
•rderedto  be  printed. 
.  On  Thursday,  March  5th,  lord 
.William  Russell  having  moved  tiie 
;and  readiftg  of  tli^  biJi, 


Mr.  Jolliffe  opposed  It 

Mr.  Rose  wished  the  fcffl  to  ff$ 
to  a  committee.  He  -thougfit  ther^ 
were  many  wfio  paid  the  pooc*i 
rates  that  could  not  pay  the  addi* 
tional  rate,  which  mast  be  imposed 
if  the  bill  should  be  passed.        .    ' 

Mr.  Curwen  opposed  Ae  ML 

The  solfckof-^eneral  cohceireJI 
the  whole  of  the  bill  to  be  useless; 
He  said  bc^  was  anxious  for  the  re* 
ijef  of  the  poor,  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  was  carried  tA^ 
t?(fect  already,  as  fv  as  wan  pos^ 
srb(e.  Birt  he-  affirmed  that  m 
ffood  would  be  derived  to  the  poor 
trom  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  W.  Elford  explained. . 

^  Mr.  WiibeHbrcc  thought  that  tte 
bill  ought  to  go  to  a  commHtce, 
were  it  only  to  prcJ\»c  whether  thfe 
principle  of  the  bill  was  then  ge- 
nerally carried  into  practice* 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  wished  to 
know  whether  -  an  overseer  must 
<3bey  an  order  of  a  magistrate  to 
relieve  a  pauper  who  had  a  cottage 
<and  an  acre  of  land. 

The  solicitor-general  thought 
♦hat  an  overseer  -^vas  uncondi- 
tionally bound  to  obey  the  order  of 
9  magistrate. 

Sir  C.  Bunbury  said  he  knew 
many  cases  wherein  relief  had  been 
refused. 

Sir  R.  Buxton  opposed  th^  bill 
as  dangerous. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  said,  that  one 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  jaffirmed  tliai  the  existing  law 
-already  provided  many  of  the  re- 
guls^tions  intended  by  this  bill ;  and 
•another,  that  there  were  no  provi- 
sions till  the  lavv  should  be  made. 
Whoever  was  right,  his  opinion 
was  that  such  a  bill  would  tend  to 
cut  up  the  laws,  by  creating  a  new 
class  of  paupers,  those  not  paying 
to\vards  alms,  and  those  taking 
aims,  leaving  the  burden  of  paro- 
chial 
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chial  dutier  on  the  higher  ranks ; 
it  would  also  disfranchise  the  lower 
order  of  housekeepers.  He  had 
been  present  at  elections  where 
their  votes  were  refused  who  had 
been  relieved  from  the  parish 
rates. 

Lord  William  Russell  said^  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  read 
all  the  bill  he  would  find  the  dis- 
franchisement provided  against. 

Mr.  Tooke  thanked  the  noble 
Jord  for  his  correction,  but  said 
that  he  must  pursue  another  argu* 
ment  airainst  the  present  measure. 
•The  bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
of  those  which  were  dailv  multi- 
plying in  the  house,  and  which 
served  to  prevent  the  salvation  of 
the  country  by  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  He  had  spoken  to 
this  effect  on  a  former  day,  affirm- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  taken  off  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  provisions. 
Since  then  the  quartern  loaf  had 
risen  to  U,  lOd,  He  said,  that 
when  the  price  should  become  29. 
tben  three-fourths  of  the  national 
debt  would  be  taken  off.— That 
the  nation  did  not  pay  in  money, 
but  in  quartern  loaves^^^for  money 
was  only  the  sign  of  what  it  repre- 
sented; and  when  a  man  was  paid 
for  the  interest  of  his  100/.  only 
thirty  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  loaves,  then  three-fourths 
of  the  national  debt  were  positively 
paid  off.  It  would  therefore  be 
well  to  consider,  whether  by  at- 
tempting to  lower  the  price  of  pro- 
visions they  were  not  preventing 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  In- 
stead of  creating  a  new  class  of 
paupers,  Uie  right  way  would  be 
to  give  the  poor  an  adequate  price 
for  their  labour,  proportionate  to 
the  dearness  of  provisions. 

The  hou<c  then  divided — ^Ayes 
55— Noes  SJ.?. 


The  bill  (after  some  dispute)  vr»t 
committed. 

Monday,  March  9th,  lord  Wil« 
liam  Russel  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  poor 
householder's  relief  bill, 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  hald  a  peti* 
tion  from  th^  parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  in  Southwark,  against 
it ;  which  being  t^rought  and  read, ' 
he  said  that  he  was  only  instructed 
to  move  that  it  mi^ht  lie  on  the 
table,  sks  the  opposition  of  the  peti« 
tioners  would  depend  on  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  blanks  were  ^ed 
up. 

The  solicitor-general  observed 
that  he  would  not  oppose  that  the 
bill  should  go  to  a  committee ;  at 
he  trusted,  that  when  it  came  oiit 
its  impraclicability  would  only  be 
rendered  more  apparent. 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  biH 
going  to  a  committee.  He  thought 
those  housekeepers  who  could  not 
discharge  their  assessments  might 
be  relieved  as  the  law  now  stood. 
He  said  tliat  persons  who  knew 
that  the  poor's  rate  could  be  en- 
forced, and  could  only  plead  ex- 
emption as  a  favour,  would  then 
think  exemption  a  legal  right,  and 
intentionally  withhold  payment. 
A  great  burden  would  be  thrown 
on  the  higher  classes,  in  his  opi- 
nion, double  of  that  which  thej 
now  sustained.  He  thought  that 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  ought  not 
to  go  on,  as  it  only  tended  to  ex- 
cite hopes  which  could  not  be  re- 
alised. 

Mr.  Curwen  thought  the  preMnt 
laws  sufficient  for  Uie  purpose  of 
the  bill.  He  yet  wished  it  to  go 
to  a  committee,  to  find  how  it 
might  be  modelled  to  gratify  the . 
laudable  views  of  the  noble  lord 
who  proposed  it. 

Lord  William  Russell  said,  that 
the  merits  of  tlie  motion  did- not 

seem 
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teem  .10  be  iiiUy  understood.  It 
might  be  more  satis&ctorily  exa- 
mined in  a  committee,  where  he 
would  propose  some  clauses  which 
might  remove  the  objections  to  tho 
bUI. 

On  the  division  there  were 
Ayes  25-- Noes  5.  But  there  not 
bein^  forty  members  present,  the 
division  was  inefTective,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  March  13th,  the  or* 
der  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
liouse  to  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  hill  for  parochial  relief  in  cer* 

Uincaset,    . 

Lord  Wiliam  Russell  moved  that 
tlie  speaker  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vansittart  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jolliffis  said,  that  after  the 
pains  the  noble  lord  had  taken 
With  the  bill,  it  ought  to  go  to  a 
committee. 

Sir  William  Elford  thought  that 
the  proposed. measure  was  already 
iparried  by  custom  into  elfect,  and 
therefore  should  vole  against  it. 
.  Mr.  Simeon  was  convinced  that 
the  noUe  lord  was  confident  of  the 
iitilit^  of  the  measure  proposed. 
But  he  could  not  entirely  agree 
with  him.  It  had  been  asserted, 
that  overseers  could  always  get  a 
warrant  of  distress  from  a  magis- 
trate (who  must  rrant  it)  for  seiz'' 
ing  the  goods  of  persons  for  non- 
j>ayment  of  poor *s  rate.  This  was 
not  so;  for  magistrates  had  the 
fpowcr  of  examining  facts,  and  de-' 
ciding  when  warrants  of  distress 
ou|rht  to  be  granted.  He  thought 
theu*  uncontroulable  discretion  pre* 
.fcrable  to  any  direct  line  for  bound- 
ing their  justice  and  humanity,  by 
.deciding  where  relief  should  be 
granted  and  where  not.  He  thought 
it  dangerous  for  such  as  received 
•xeUof  trom  tl^e  paridi  to  be  allowed 


their  elective  franchise.    He  was 
against  going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Mainwarine  said,  that  if  a 
magistrate  ordered  any  relief  to  a 
pauper,  the  overseer  must  obey 
that  order  unconditionally,  and 
could  only  seize  his  goods  when  he 
left  his  wife  and  family  chargeable 
to  the  parish.  An  exemption  was 
uniformly  granted  when  tne  person 
against  whom  the  warrant  was  is- 
sued was  really  unable  to  pay  the 
tax. 

Mr,  Rose  quoted  at  late  act,  td 
prove  tliat  magistrates  could  grant 
relief  to  those  whose  labour  was  un- 
equal to  their  maintenance,  equal 
to  two  gallon  loaves  per  week. 

Colonel  Buxton  thought  it  wrong 
that  a  bill  should  make  any  class  of 
persons  paying  rent  of  five  or  ten 
pounds  for  exemption  from  poor's 
rate  a  principle  of  general  exemp- 
tion. 

Lord  William  Russell  entered 
into  an  animated  defence  of  the 
bill;  qontendinz  that  some  such 
measufe  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  contributors  to  the 
poor's  rates  from  being  worse  situ* 
ated  than  even  the  paupers.  With 
regard  to  the  trouble  thrown  upon 
the  magistrate,  he  asked,  whctner 
any  man  of  principle  or  humanity 
would  grudge  trouble  when  he 
might  tliereby  promote  the  comfort 
of  his  fellow-creatures? 

The  attorney-general  allowed 
the  motive  of  the  noble  lord  to 
merit  commendation,  but  said  that 
the  law  was  fully  sufficient  to  re- 
medy the  evils  complained  of.  He 
said,  that  to  enact  statutes  upon 
every  trifling  occasion  was  mis- 
chievous ;  and  concluded  by  giving 
hisdecided  negative  to  the  speaker's 
leaving  the  c£iir. 

Mr.  Charles  Dundas  asked  for  a 
positive  opinion  of  the  altoiney-ge- 

^nera!'. 


Aeralp  whetlief  a  ni^gistrat^  cbulcl  property,  yrt^  if  this  #asthAil&deW 

xelteve  a  person  possessed  t(  a  cot-  for  iheta  and  their  lamilies^   they 

fage  and  an  acre  of  land  without  doghtto be  reiteved  bj  inagistr»tei 

Arcing  him  to -sell  them  ?  without   h^itg    deprived    of  th« 

The    attorney-general    thought  property  they  had,  and  not  be  reJ^ 

Ihat,  by  the  43d  of  Elizabeth^  the  fused  relief  because  tliey  possessed 

xnagistrate  could  not;  but  that  un-  property. 

<er  a  late  act,  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Wltitbread  said  there  wer% 

lie  Could.  many  instaiiccs  of  overseers  selling 

Mr.   Whitbread    defended    the  the  neds   from    under    ditstressed 

bi|l.     He  thought  that  the  doubts  people,    and    they   ju^^i^ed    such 

of  the.  leamra    and   honoarablls  cohduct  by  saying  that  "  they ctmld 

l^entleman.were  reason  enoueh  for  not   want  bread  while  they  had 

Soing    Isto  a  committee ;  for,  if  atiy  thing  that  could  be  disposed 

oubts   ivere   existing   upon    the  of  to  obtain  it.^    Therefore  it  Was 

powers   of  magistrates,  an  enact-  necessary  that  the  act  «faoakl  hh 

inent  should  be   made   to  dispel  explained, 

them.                                         ^  Mr.  Fercc^fal  said,  that  ifgentie^ 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  going  tneti  expected  acts  of  perliaaient 

into  a  committee.  so  explamed  *'  that  those  who  mA 

Mt.  Bragg^  Aought  that  the  com-  may  read,'*  they  virere  mkiaken. 

inittee  was  necessary.  The  several  clauses  of  the   Ml 

The  house  then  divided  .^^Ajes  being  goAc  through,  the  bouse  was 

35— Noes  35.  resumed,  and  the  bill  ordered  €d 

The  speaker  gave  his   casting  be    reported.     On   a   subsequent 

vote  for  tire  committee.       *          '  discussion,  however,  the  bill  wa* 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com-  lost  by  a  majorkv  of  thirty^  and 

mittee,— Mr.  Grey  in  the  ehair.  never  went  to  the  (ords. 

Mr.    Spencer   Perceval    hoped  The  excessive'  extension  of  pa- 

that  lord  William  Russell  would  per  credit  had,  in  the  beginning  of 

introduce  a  clause  to  prevent  over-  the  year,    greatly   multipiied  the 

aeers  having  undue    influence   in  numberof  forgeries  on  the  different 

Sections ;   which  the    noble  lord  banks  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  bin 

agreed  to.  was    thought  necessary  for  their 

Lord  William  Russell  introduced  prevention.    It  was  introduced  bjr 

a  clause  to  prevent    persons  re-  the  attorney-generflil  oti  the  24th  of 

lieved  under  this  bill    becoming  March,  ana  read  a  secofid  time  ofi 

a^ain  chargeable  to  the  same  pa-  the  26th,  when  a  ^ort  debate  tbok 

rrsh.— Agreed.  place. 

Mr.    Tierney   brought  up    the  The  attorney-general  said  it  wat 

clause  suggested  by  Mr.  Perceval  his  duty  to  apprise  the  house  that 

concerning  overseers.— Agreed.  this  bill  extended  to  country  bank- 

The  speaker  gave  his  opinion  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  also. 

3K>n  the    act    43d  of  Elizabedi.  Sir  R.  Buxt6n  thought  that  the 

e  said  that  the  law  had  stated  notes  of  country   bankers   should 

that  those  should  be  relieved  by  it  have  the  same  protection  as  Chose 

who   could    not    maintain    them-  of  the  bank  of  England, 

aelves ;  and ',  his  opinion  was,  that  Mr.  Curweh  said.  While  coiiAtry 

though  persons  might  possess  soml  bankers'  notet  'w6re  sanctioned  1^ 

law^ 
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Iaw>  mkty  cfuglkt  to  have  its  prorec«> 
lk>iu 

Sir  W.  Elford  said  it  was  proper 
lo  provide  that  those 'who  werd 
allowed  to  issue  their  paper  ought 
to  have  4  certain  capital  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  Corry  co-incided,  and  bop^d 
that  such  a  provision  would  also  be 
fexteoded  to  Ireland.  Unless  such 
a  plan  were  adopted  in  that  coun* 
try^the  facility  of' circulating  paper 
would  produce  the  v/orst  conse- 
quences. He  alluded  particularly 
to  9  wretched  setof  persons,  who. 
Without  any  property,  had  issued 

Eaper  to^a  large  amount>  and  there- 
y  embarked  in  several  specula* 
tions,  contributing  to  raise  the  prjce 
of  provisions,  though  they  could 
liot  make  good  the  sums  for  which 
they  engaged.  He  hoped  be  sho»ild 
not  be  mistaken  as  sLlluding  to  per- 
sons of  character  and  property.— 
He  intended  to  prdpose  some  a- 
mendments  upon  this  subject  in  a 
future  stage  of  the  bill. 

Sir  John  Parneli  said  that  the 
^mischief  arose  from  the  evasion  of 
the  law.  Men,  calling  themselves 
bankers,  in  Ireland,  exchanged  their 
^  iKiper,  which  had  no  security ,«  for 
bank  paper;  but  if  they  paid  the 
stamp  duties,  they  would  not  find 
their  trade  succeed.  These  griev- 
ances had  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  he  thanked  the  learned 
gentleman  for  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Mr.,  Alexander  argued  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  from  the  conduct 
of  country  bankers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  nature  of  the  bank- 
Jrupt  laws  there.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
be  committed  on  Monday,  Mafch 
30th ;  on  vf4iich  day  the  attorney- 
general  saying  that  certain  provi- 
sions extending  to  Ireland  ^la  Scot- 
•iand  in  the  bill  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him,  he  must  wait  for 
1801. 


more  information  on  that  head,  and 
therefore  moved  the  committal  of 
the  bill  for  Thursday,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  Thursday,  April  SOth,  on  the 
motion  that  the  speaker  do  leave 
the  chairi 

The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
said  he  had  intended  to  oppose  the 
bill;  but  from  some  conversation 
with  the  framers  of  it,  he  should 
not>  as  it  was  not  to  infringe  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Si^otch  banks.  He 
should  however  reserve  a  liberty  to 
propose  such  amendments  as  he 
might  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Robson  thought  tlie  nation 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of 
every  discovery.  He  disapproved 
the  monopoly  of  the  bank  of  Eng- . 
land,  given  by  this  bill,  and  the 
preference  it  might  obtain  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Allardyce  thought  that  other 
banks,  as  well  as  that  of  England^ 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  protect  them- 
selves from  forgery. 

Mr.  William  Smith  defended  the 
bill,  and  thought  it  a  hardship  that 
the  public,  who  must  take  paper  in 
payment,  should  not  know  whether 
It  was  good  or  bad.  He  therefore 
said  he  should  support  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  should  not  have 
troubled  the  house  on  this  subject, 
had  not  a  friend  of  his  put  two  Bank- 
;iotes  into  his  hand  (which  he  held 
up,  quite  worn  out).  He  formerly 
respected  the  bank-directors,  a* 
gold-merchanU ;  but  they  were  now 
paper-tnerchants,  and  bad  ones  too«' 
These  notes  proved  the  ^hrious 
solid  system  of  finance  lately  hitro* 
duced.  He  would  support  no  sfch 
motion-. 

Mr.  Johnstone  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  William  Dundas  thought  that 
the  bank  of  England's  paper  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  other^ 

Sir  Francis  Baring  thought  tiiat 

Q  tho 
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the  disfirtguisbing  the  paper  of  the 
bank  of  Englana  would  obtain  for 
it  that  confidence  to  which  it  was 
entitled — affording  the  holder  of 
such  paper  security  that  it  must  be 
genuine. 

Mr.  Nicholls  disapproved  such  a 
distinctiofr. 

Mr.  Peele  thought  it  no  hardship 
for  the  bank  of  England  to  have  pe- 
culiar discriminating  marks.  The 
alarming  increase  of  forgeries  call- 
ed for  every  measure  that  could 
stop  them.  The  present  bill  wou^d 
preserve  the  bank's  credit  through- 
out Europe,  since  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  extended  all  over  it ;  and 
Jiothing  could  better  secure  it  than 
the  certainty  which  the  holder"  of 
bank  paper  had — that  he  could  not 
be  imposed  upon  in  the  kind  which 
be  possessed.  He  should  therefore 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hobhouse approved  the  bill, 
but  regretted  that  the  mover  had 
Tiot  devised  some  protection  for  the 
country  banks,  which  was  formerly 
propo'^ed.  He  supposed  that  this 
measure  of  partiality  to  the  national 
•bank  resulted  from  Uie  reciprocal 
favour  which  had  so  long  lasted  be- 
tween the  administration  and  that 
establishment  (as  in  thecase  of  com- 
mutation for  stamps),  by  which  tiie 
•public  revenue  was  deprived  of  the 
advance  it  must  have  gained  from 
the  late  increased  circulation  of 
bank-notes. 

Mr.  Thornton  disclaimed  any 
other  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
bank-directors  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lic good,  as  they  were  not  liable  to 
pay  forged  notes.  He  defended 
the  commutation  for  stamps  as  a 
fair  public  contract. 

Colonel  EUbrd  said,  that  tJie  bill 
f  cemcd  to  be  mi  sunder  stood.  The 
object  of  it  must  be  defeated  were  the 
marks  allowed  to  be  used  by  other 
banks» 


Mr.  Hobhouse  explained. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  there  was  no  necessity  of  his  en* 
teHng  into  a  vindication  of  the  for* 
mer  contract  witli  the  bank  con* 
cerning  stamps.     It  had  been  con- 
cluded   by  the   government,   and 
sanctioned  by  parliament  as  just  and 
politic.     He  supported  the  present 
bill  as  humane  and  beneficial,  and 
not  as  influenced  by  personal  at* 
tachment  to  the  bank-directors.  No 
particular  view  to  the  benefit  of  that 
institution  was   proposed    by   the 
measure,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  it  designed  for  the  dis- 
credit of  the  country  banks,  which 
Were  advantageous  in  carrying  on 
our  inland  concerns,  but  were  not 
so  liable  to  forgery,  not  holding  out 
suth  strong  temptation,  nor  ofTerii^g 
sueh  facility  to  the  offenders  by  their 
circulation,  as  the  national  bank. 
'k^hcy   might,  howev-er,    use  such 
devices  as  they  chose  for  their  own 
security.      The  present  bill  onlr 
proposed  to  mark  a  certain  discri- 
minating line  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, whose-  protection  from  for- 
gery more  immediately  concerned 
the    legislature,     whose    interests 
were    more    cmmected   with  the 
empire   than  ,that  of  the  country 
banks. 

'i"he  attorney  -  general  argued 
«trong]y  in  suppoitof  the  bill.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Uoir^>e  havins:  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  the  clauses  were  read, 
and  with  some  amojidments  agreed 
to,;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  intoifurther  consiileration  or 
that  day  sc'n-night,  and  afterwards 
passed. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  source 
more  prolific  of  oppression  than  the 
sudden  revival  of  statutes  which 
long  disuse  has  made  in  some  de* 
gree  ob  olctc,  and  which  the  changa 
of  manners  and  circumstances  havf; 

rendered 
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t^itdered  ihapt)]Icable  to  the  pre- 
sent limes.    Such  were  ihe  statutes 
enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
on   their  benefices.     They  were 
made  in  popish  times^  when  the 
abuses  through  the  medium  of  the 
monasteries    were    flagrant;    and 
when  that  truly  useful  and  respect- 
able body,  the  stipendiary  curatesj 
was  unknown.     As  it  is,  that  body 
pf  men  serve  as  a  nursery  to  supply 
the  higher  stations  of  the  church, 
and  from  their  situation  and  con- 
duct they  are  in   many  instances 
more  acceptable  lo  the  people  than 
the  actual  incumbent,    it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the 
incumbent  to  reside  on  his  benefice ; 
and   unless  the  motives  to  the  con- 
trary be  urgent,  we  apprehend  it 
is  generally  the  case;  and,  except 
a  few  idle  and  worthless  pastors, 
yvho  may  trifle  away  their  time  in 
London  or     Bath,    and  who    are 
therefore  no  loss  to  their  respective 
parishes,  we  apprehend  not  many 
of  the  beneficed  clergy  are  absent 
from  their  cures,  unless  upon  sub- 
stantial reasons.      The  only   pro- 
vision,  therefore,  which    appears 
necessary,  is  to  vesta  power  in  the 
diocesan  to  enforce  'the  residence  of 
a  Respectable  clergyman,  either  as 
rector^  vicar,  or  curate,  in  evec^ 
parish;    and   this    power  the  act, 
commonly  called  the  curate's  act, 
has  very  amply  conferred  upon  the 
bishcTp  or  ordinary. 

Taking  advantage,  however,  of 
Uie  statute,  21st  Hen.  Vlllth,  a  set 
of  mercenary  informers  had  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  harassed 
the  clergy  with  the  most  vexatious 
actions,  and  had  levied  very  sevei  e 
penalties  in  the  hardest  cases— "as 
where  a  clergyman  actually  r<csided 
in  his  parish,  but  was  absent  from 
his  parsonage-house  while  it  under- 
went a  necessary  repair.  To  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  tliese  oppressions 


till  a  more  adequate  remedy  could 
be  provided,  a  temporary  bill  was 
introduced.  It  was  moved  for  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the!  Itli 
of  May»  by 

Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  who  stated 
thai  the  informations  against  the 
non-resident  clergy  having  been  in 
many  instances  very  oppressive^ 
and  evidently  not  for  the  public 
benefit,  since  the  actions  had  been 
often  compounded,  and  there  be- 
ing then  upwards  of  two  hundred 
under  prosecution,  he  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend for  a  limited  time  the  act 
of  the  21st  Henry  Vlllth.  He  sug- 
gested the  close  of  the  next  session 
as  the  period. 

It  was  observed  to  the  honourable 
mover,  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  explain  and  amend  the  said  act, 
an  act  to  suspend  not  being  con- 
sidered regular.  This  brought  on 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Grey,  the  secretary 
at  war,  &c. ;  after  jwhich 

Mr.  Dickinson  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, and  then  moved,  that  the 
house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com-^ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  con- 
sider so  much  of  the  act  as  related 
to  the  clergy's  residence. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  opposed  the 
house  going  into  a  committee.  He 
tlioughtthe  act  ought  rather  to  be 
enforced  than  suspended.  There 
ought  to  bean  act  to  compel  rather 
than  prevent resid^ce.  He  thought 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  a 
crying  evil. 

Mr.  Martin  also  thought  it  a 
great  abu>e.  He  said  the  clergy 
were  ^mply  paid,  and  employed 
curates  jbr  40  or  50/.  a-year  to  oili- 
ciate  ii6i  them,  while  they  amused 
themselves  in  riding  about  the  coun- 
try with  three  orfoui  servants.  He 
read  a  letter  from  an  old  magazine, 

Q  ^  explaining 
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explaining  the  Injuries  arising  from 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy.  It 
appeared  therein,  that  the  income 
of  five  parishes  in  Lincolnshire  was 
upwards  of  1960/.  a-year,  oh  which 
no  clergyman  resided;  and  one  of 
these  had  been  sold  twice  in  four- 
teen years.  Mr.  Martin  said,  that 
a^  the  cause  of  complaint  had  in- 
creased since  that  letter's  publica- 
tion, he  should  oppose  Ihe  house 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.M.  A.Taylor  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
called  to  the  present  subject,  be- 
cause in  it  the  morals  and  happiness 
of  the  people  were  much  interested. 
He   owned  the    bill    was  a    bad 
one  which  tlie  honourable  mover 
wished  to  suspend,  but  yet  he  could 
not  part  with  it  till  a  better  were 
substituted.      He  knew  of  many 
clergymen  in  the  possession  of  great 
livings    who    never  visited   their 
parishes,  and  the  whole  duty  was 
donft  by  curates  at  40  or  501.  a-^ear. 
He  attributed  the  increase  of  me- 
thodism  throughout  the  country  to 
this  cause.     If  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  attenaed  their 
livings,  and   instructed   their  pa* 
rishioners,  they  would  not  run  after 
a  set  of  canting  hypocrites.  Irt  some 
instances  the  clergy  were  subject 
to  hardships,  without  remedy  in  the 
existing  laws ;  for  if  Ihe  non-^resi- 
dence  was  prbved,  the  judge  must 
pronounce  them  guilty*     When  a 
parsonage-house  was  uninhabitable 
(a?  was  frequently  ihe  case),  tlie 
clergyman  might  reside  in  the  next 
village ;  in  which  cas^  it  was  hard 
that  he  should  be  equally  liable  to 
fines  for  lion-rcsidcnce  as  he  who 
never  visited  his  parish  at  all.    Yet 
such  was  the  present  law.      He 
ivtshed  it  amended,  but  would  not 
consent  to  a  bill  exempting    the 
clergy  from  residing  at  tneir  livings. 
Sir  William  Elford  said,  in  the 


diocese  of  Exeter,  clergymen  with*, 
out  parsonages  were  under  prose- 
cution :  this  was  a  great  hardship,' 
for    which    he    hoped    something 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  Calcraft  opposed  the  mea* 
sure. 

Mr.  Nicholls  thought  that  tlie  bill 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended :  he  therefore  objected  to 
the  house  going  into  a  committee. 
Would  suspcndmg  the  present  laws 
stop  the  prosecutions  already  be- 
gun ?  He  saw  not  how  the  house 
could  pass  an  act  to  stop  an  action 
against  clergymen  for  non-resi- 
dence, conformable  to  the  existing 
laws.  He  thought  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  ought  to  be 
enforced.  la  the  county  which  he 
represented  (Somersetshire),  the 
clergy  did  not  reside  as  they  ought. 
He  thought  that  parsonage-houses 
ought  to  be  provided  always  for 
clergymen,  and  they  compelled  to- 
live  m  them.  As  to  actions  being  ^ 
compounded,  both  the  prosecutor 
and  clergymen  were  in  such  case* 
guilty  of  breaking  the  laws,  and 
nable  to  punishment.  He  resolved 
to  oppose  the  measure  in  every 
stage. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  if  the 
house'  went  into  a  committee,  it 
should  be  to  enforce  the  law.  Tho- 
bench  of  bishops  had  something  in 
consideration  upon  the  present  sub* 
ject :  he  therefore  looked  to  them^ 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  post- 
ponmg  tlie  motion. 

Sir  William  Dolben  thought^  as 
the  bench  of  bishops  were  consider- 
ing the  subject,  it  would-be  prema- 
ture to  do  any  thing  in  it,  and  there- 
fore recommended  withdrawing  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  junior,  said,  that 
if  the  bench  of  bishops  would  take 
up  the  subject,  he  was  sure  that  the 
motion  would  be  withdrawn.   The 
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Uw.  as  it  now  stood  was  a  vicious 
one ;  for  it  compelled  the  residence 
oiiha  clergy  who  ha;i  only  120/-  a* 
year,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
1000/.  Informers  compounding 
actions  proved  that  they  acted  not 
for  tlie  public  good,  and  sliowed 
jlhat  parliament  ought  to  interfere, 

Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor  said,  that  a 
fai]l  occasioning  iincs  must  begin 
in  that  house,  and  tiicrctbre  the 
})ishop8  could  not  act  in  the  business. 

The  Speaker  $aid>  that  though 
«uch  a  biU  could  not  originate  in  the 
i)ther  housc^  -it  might  come  to  that 
faou«e  recommended. 

Mr.  Bagwell  said,  that  there  was 
no  law  in  Ireland  to  enforce  Uxc  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  ^  and,  if  it  should 
pass,  it  might  reach  to  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom. 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  not  before 
heard  that  tl^e  bishops  meant  to 
lake  up  the  subject.  He  had  no 
objection  to  wait  a  little;  but  he 
would  not  abandon  the  measure. 

The  Speaker  then  ^ked  him  to 
witlidraw  the  motion^  which  was 
ficcordingly  done. 

Tuesday,  June  9th,  Mr.  Dickin- 
'son  again  moved  that  the  house  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  so  much  of  the  2Ut  of 
Henry  VII Ith  as  regarded  the  non- 
Ksidence  of  the  clergy ;  which  was- 
supported  b^  Mr.  Gregor  ai)d  sir 
William  Scott. 

^  Mr.  Buxton  opposed  it,  con- 
demning the  practice  of  clergymen 
becoming  farmers  and  dealers.  He 
w^as  sorry  to  have  seen  a  clergy- 
man's name  in  tlic  gazette  among 
the  bankrupts. 

The  committee  bein^  formed, 
sir  W.  Leman  in  the  chair, 

^f^.  Dickinson  moved  that  the 
cliairman  should  move  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  protect  and  relieve  spiri- 
ual  persons  from  vexatious  accions 
Tid^c  the  21st  of  Henry  Vlllth.' 
uThe  ciia  ncellor  qt  the  exch^c^uer 


said  he  was  glad  the  hon6urabIe 
gentleman  hadtaken  up  the  subject 
on  the  grounds  he  had  done  :  this 
method  was  much  less  objectionable 
than.the  former  proposal  of  <;uspend-> 
ing  the  whole  of  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  He  thought  there  were 
many  actions  against  clergymen 
for  non-rcsidcnce,  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  protected.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  support  their  non-resi- 
dence, but  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, which  was  bestdone  by  their 
attention  to  their  duty.  He>Deliev« 
cd  that  there  were  many  blameable 
instances  of  non-residence,  but  that 
these  had  been  exaggerated.  He 
thought  that  they  should  not  be  em- 
p>loyed  in  different  branches  of  bu- 
siness, but  that  agriculture'  was  not 
derogatory  to  their  character,  but 
beneficial  to  the  public;  but  he 
wished  them  to  keep  within  their 
capital.  Some  provision  to  encou- 
rage their  residence  ought  to  be 
made  by  parliament.  The  proposed 
bill  would  be  a  present  conveni- 
ence, and  might  lead  to  permanent- 
ly useful  regulations.  The  house, 
he  said,  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  smallness  of  the  income  of  some 
of  the  clergy.  They  ougli^  to  have 
importance,  which  could  not  be 
with  the  income  on  which  some 
were  forced  to  live.  He  tliought 
money  could  not  be  better  employed. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton  thought  if 
clergymen  did  their  duty  they 
would  have  but  little  time  for 
farming.  He  ^>vould  not  then 
take  u|>  the  committee's  time,  but 
should  make  some  observations  in 
future  on  the  bill.  There  were 
many  sinecures  in  the  church  pro- 
per also  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Whitbread  approved  the 
biii,  as  tending  to  stop  vexatious 
prosecutions.  Where  non-residence 
-was  unavoidable,  it  was  hard  that 
f  Hch  persons  should  be  prosecuted. 
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He  hoped  the  subject  would  be 
taken  up  gravely  by  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  and  recommended 
the  great  difference  in  church  liv- 
ings to  their  consideration.  By 
the  compulsion  to  take  tithes  in 
kind,  the  clergy  must  become  deal- 
ers and  jobbers.  Tithes  were  inju- 
rious to  morals,  as  they  caused  con- 
tention and  enmity  towards  those 
from  whom  the  people  were  to  be 
religiously  instructed.  This  mode 
of  paying  the  clergy  was  discou- 
raging and  injurious  to  agriculture; 
he  wished  the  system  altered,  and 
that  the  inferior  clergy  might  be 
made  independent  and  respectable, 
but  not  from  the  public  purse :  he 
thought  the  church  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  support  ail  its  members  in 
competence. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  frlergy's  income  was 
generally  less  than  was  imagined, 
and  that  the  income  of  some  bishops 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  some 
priests.  The  subject  demanded  the 
greatest  caution :  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say  what  could  be  done, 
but  assured  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  he  was  totally  averse  from 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

•  Mr.  Whi thread  said  that  all  he 
meant  to  contend  was,  that  the 
church's  income  was  quite  adequate 
to  all  its  purposes,  and  did  not  deny 
that  the  revenues  of  some  bishops 
wore  comparatively  small. 

Sir  John  Parnell  said  that  he  had 
«oen  so  much  inconvenience'  by 
mc  idling  with  church  mattfers,  that 
hv  hoped  the  house  would  see  its 
way  clearly  before  any  interference. 

Dr.  Laurence  approved  the  mea- 
sure, but  thought  it  very  dangerous 
to  interfere  with  church  establish- 
ments, the  oldest  property  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  junior,  supported 
thebUl. 


The  Speaker  said  that  the  subject 
was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Ma-i 
jiy  of  the  observations  were  irrele- 
vant to  it.  The  law  intended  to 
be  altered  was  very  ancient,  and 
passed  because  religious  houses  had 
acted  improperly.  By  this  act  the 
king  haci  a  power  which  was  not 
practised;  but  a  recommendation 
on  the  subject  would  be  proper. 
The  law  had  some  good  effect, 
Tliere  were  some  clergymen  who 
had  no  just  apology  for  non-resi? 
dence.  He  admitted  that  in  manv 
cases  residence mighfbe  dispensed 
with,  from  certain  causes.  He 
therefore  approved  of  sopie  altera- 
tion in  the  law  as  it  now  stood. 
The  motion  was  then  put .  and 
agreed  to. 

On  Friday,  Jun<  19th,  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read  for  the  going 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  Dickinson  observed  that  the 
bill  being  objectionable  in  its  prcr 
sent  state,  he  should  propose  many 
amendments,  and  wished  it  to  be 
committed,  printed,  and  recom- 
mitted on  Mond«ly.  He  moved 
that  the  speaker  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ellison  opposed  that  part  of 
the  bill  allowing  clergymen  to  take 
farms:  if  allowed  to  mix  in  the 
common  concerns  ,of  life,  they 
would  soon  become  TtulHberiited. 
He  read  an  extract  from  Jo9q)k 
j4ndrews  about  parson  Tndlibtr  and 
\\h  hogs.  He  thought  bad  conse- 
quences would  follow  if  the  clergy 
had  no  fear  of  common  informers," 

Mr.  Nicholls  said  he  disapproved 
all  the  principles  of  tlie  bill,  which 
would  convert  the  clergy  iiito  trar 
ders. 

Mr.  Gregor  defended  the  bil)| 
saying  that  clergymen,  beneficed 
or  not,  were  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing lands,  and  so  could  have  only 
such  lands  as  they  possessed  ifi 
right  of  their  chtu-di.  If  the  house 
refused  to  go  into  a  committee,  they 
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wrould  decide  against  the  clergy* 
and  also  refuse  to  hear  Ihoxn.  Some 
such  measure  was  needful.  A  hard 
ca^e  had  lately  come,  to  his  know- 
ledge. A  clergyman  died,  ieav 
ing  a  widow  and  eight  child- 
ren: his  brother  was  presented 
to  the  living :  he  let  them  all  live 
in  the parsonage^liouse,  gave  them 
part  of  his  income,  and  lived  him- 
self in  a  small  house  near  it.  For 
this  he  was  now  prosecuted  for 
non-residence.  ' 

Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  said,  that 
iirom  some  of  the  speeclics  one 
would  suppose  that  e\'ery  clergy-. 
man  must  be  a  jobber,  and  every 
law  requiring  residence  ought  to  be 
repealed.  But  the  truth  was,  that 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  would  be 
better  discharged  by  means  of  the 
bill.  He  said  common  informers 
were  pesti  of  society;  mentioned 
some  cases  of  great  hardship';  and 
affirmed  that  the  clergy  deserved 
protection  from  vexatious  suits. 

Mr.  Sheridan  congratulated  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  what  he 
had  said  concerning  inlbrmers,  and 
it  was  strange  to  suppose  that  he  had 
vitcn  supported  measures  tending 
to  multiply  and  protect  those  very 
men.     He  agreed  to  all  that  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
arguments  of  those    who  praised 
them  corresponded  not  with  their 
professions.       If    they    were^  as 
good  as  described,  would  they  all 
become  tsurmers  and  jobbers/ and 
regraters,  as  soon  as  in  their  power  r 
When  engaged  in  a  war  tor  reli- 
gion. It  was  impolitic  to  represent 
them   in  a  body  as  ready  to  run 
from  their  duty,  atid  continuing  it 
only  from  necessity.     He  was  glad 
that  his  opinion  was  sanctioned  by 
the  first  authority  in*  the  kingdom 
(lord  Thurlow's),  when  a  bill  was 
pending  tor  their  exclusion  from 
the  house  of  commons.    He  saw 


no  injury  likely  to  erise  from  th^ 
clergy's  agriculture.     In   Scotland 
they  wereall  farmers,  aiKl  this  state 
had  never  a  more  useful  ally.  How 
were  their  characters  or  usefulness 
impaired  by  this  employment  ?    In 
many  parishes,  all  that  the  parsou 
coul^  do  was  to  preach  on  a  Sun« 
day.     Why   prevent  his  example 
of  industry  to  his  paxishionerson  the 
week  days  ?  If  a  clergyman  of  abi» 
Iities  and  knowledge  were  present- 
ed to  a  living  In  a  country  where 
the  land  -was  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  the  inhabitants  savages ;  and 
this  clergyman  by  his  instructions 
and  example  clianged  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,   introducing  a. 
spirit  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  seeing  bis  own  farm,  and  all 
the  lands    in  tlie  neighbourhood^ 
highly  cultivated  ;   gaining  tracts 
from  the  sea,  and  converting  a  de* 
sert  into  a  garden;    would  it  be 
said  that  he  ought  not  to  have  beea 
suffered  thus  to  exert  himself  for 
his  country's  good,  or  compelled  to 
cease  from  such  exertions  ?     This 
was  not  an  imaginary  case,  for  Mr. 
Bate  Dudiey,  rector  of  Bradwell, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  was  consi- 
dered a  public  benefactor.     Here 
then  was  Dudley  versus  Trulliber, 
and  the  latter  roust  be  driven  out 
of  court.     He  concluded   by  his 
assent  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Windham  considered  tliisasst 
bill  of  $u<; pension,  not  a  final  mea- 
sure. He  approved  it,  because  a 
law  might  be  enforced  differently 
from  its  original  intention,  and  thei} 
the  legislature  ought  to  restore  its 
first  spirit.  ^  He  was  against  laws 
of  residence  beinj  permanent,  be-» 
cause,  although  he  venerated  the 
bishops,  licenses  might  be  granted 
from  courtesy ;  and  tiieir  writing  to 
grand  juries  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
on  which  they  had  no  right,  to  in- 
terpose, deserved  the  greatest  re» 
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prehension.  He  vindicated  com- 
mon informers^  and  objected  to 
clergymen's  taking  farms.  He  se- 
verely censured  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  tithes :  their 
correspondence  with  grand  juries 
'  Was  highly  indecent.  The  supposed 
case  of  parson  Trulliber  seemed 
inapplicable.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  opinions  in^Essex  were  so 
unanimous  as  was  supposed.  He 
should  support  tlie  bill  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure. 

Mr.  Jpnes  thought  this  bill  should 
he  suspended  for  six  months^  and 
that  clergymen  should  reside  in 
their  parishes,  and  the  bishops 
Should  have  compelled  them  :  that 
in  this  dangerous  time  pastors 
should  n6t  leave  their  flocks.  To  pre- 
vent tlie  intemperance  of  the  higher 
,  <;lerical  orders  was  more  needful 
£han  such  a  bill;  and  it  were  better 
to  buy  up  all  tithes  at  50,000,000 
only,  than  adopt  the  measure. 

Sir  H.  F.  T.  Mildway  was  fqt  the 
committee;  and  thought  that  the 
end  might  be  better  answered  by 
Settling  the  term  "  wilfiil  absence" 
in  the  act  of  Henrv  VUL  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Sheridan  upon 
the  case  in  Essex.  No  man  was 
Jnore  deserving  than  Mr.  Dudley. 
He  could  assert  that,  by  his  exer- 
tions, the  soil,  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  country,  were 
muph  improved ;  which  was  gene; 
rally  attested  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
justices,  and  grand  juries. 

Mr.  Simeon  thought,  as  laws 
tould  not  be  epforced  without  in- 
formers, they  should  he  tolerated ; 
and  the  law  should  not  be  altered 
because  of  some  hard  cases.  As 
to  pluralists,  informations  should 
te  given  against  those  having  two 
livings,  and  residing  on  neither ;  or 
those  with  one,  and  without  resi- 
dence :  for  those  with  two  need  . 
|iot  reside   on  t^oth,    but  cjioos^ 


which  they  will.  Besides,  the  sta« 
tute  of  Henry  VIIF  was*  compara-* 
tively  mild.  Here  he  recited  th^ 
ancient  ordinances  against  non<*re-; 
sid.ence,  which  became  by  custom 
the  common  law ;  and  Hie  said  this 
statute  was  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy.  There  was 
no  novelty  in  legally  enforcing  it. 
The  law  had  been  moderately  ex* 
ercised ;  there  was  no  case  carried 
to  an  unjust  length,  either  in  the 
king's-bench  or  common-pleas ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  clergyman's  health 
was  duly  regarded,  and  also  the 
state  of  the  parsonagerhotfse.  He 
oppbsed-the  dispensing  power  of 
the  bishops,  not  as  supposing  they* 
would  abuse  their  power,  but  that 
they  might  be  imposed  on ;  and  if 
any  hard  cases  existed,  they  re- 
quired no  general  law.  Residence 
was  enforced  by  law,  bbcause  all 
other  means  were  in  vain.  Nq 
complaints  were  made  till  lately, 
and  these  rather  proved  the  evil  of 
non- residence  than  of  informations. 
Besides,  many  gentlemen  com-^ 
pounded  with  good  reason  :*»-the 
penalty  was  10/.  per  mouth.  Why 
were  informations  numerous  ? — Be* 
cause  the  offence  was  common. 
That  so  many  deserved  conviction!^ 
was  the  redl  evil.  He  took  a  view 
of  the  power  given  by  this  bill  'ta 
the  bishops  over  the  -law  of  our 
ancestors,  which  would  subject  the 
inferior  clergy  too  much  to  them 
when  thus  possessed  of  enormous 
power.  The  archbislrop^s  and  bi* 
shops'  power  wou'd  exceed  the^ 
king's,  and  equal  the  pope^s,  both 
dangerous  and  alarmmg.  He  beg« 
ged  them  to  pau'se,  and  consider  thet 
necessity  of  it.  Were  it  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  these  informa- 
tions ?  Nothing :  for  there  could  ba 
none  but  against  a  man  with  tw<^ 
livings,  residing  on  neither,  or  witfc 
oneonly,nen*resident.  Thenumber 
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<lf  infermiition*  proving  the  ndin^  when  the  blH  should  be  re-com^ 

ber  of  ofrer»  could  be  no  reason  for  mitted. 

relaxing  the  lavr.     He  thought  thU  The  report  was  received^  and 

also  would  be  unpopular^  and  dis-  the  bill  ordered  to  be  printed.     It 

fust  the  inferior  clergv  themselves,  was  moved  for  further  consideration 

y  favouring  only  the  higher  orders,  on  Monday. 

He  censured  the  clause  allowing  a  Mr.  Robson  proposed  Tuesday^ 

clergyman  to  farm,  which  invited  The  house  then  ctivided.   Fortlie 

them  to  filthy  lucre  instead  of  di^  original  motion  3S«!^Against  it  1*^^ 

Thne  pursuits.     If  preaching  once  Majority  26. 

St  week  were  all  their  employment.  In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Fridaj 

they  were  now  overpaid ;  but  if  June  26th>  on  the  amotion  for  the 

fhey  did  their  duty,  in  visiting  the  second  reading  of  the  clergy  resif^ 

sicK,  and  assisting  the  poor,  and  dence  bill,  the  bishop  of  Rochester 

setting  a  general  good  example,  said  he  did  not  expect  its  second 

their    earthly  reward    would  not  reading  as  a  motion  of  course^  but 

equal  their  desert.     For  this  end  that  ssomething  would  have  been 

they  should  reside  in  their  parish;  said  onit,amisander$tandin?about 

therefore  he  disapproved  the  bill,  it  having  prevailed,  especially  a? 

he  revered  the  bishops,  and  their  mong  the  clergy.     He  meant  not  to 

religion,  of  divine  origin ;  but  op-  oppose  it,  though  a  w&rm  advocate 

Sosed  any  further  temporal  ppwer  ^or  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  as 

eing  given  them.  -promoting  the  interests  of  religion  : 

Colonel  Strutt  rose  to  ob^rve,  their  frequent  non»residence  wag 

that  he  agreed  with  sir  H.  Mild*-  scandalous  to  the  church  of  England* 

tn^y  in  Mr.  Dudley's  praise,  whose  It  was  conjectured  that  this  bill 

agricultufat  labours  had  been  uni-  would  end  all  suits  and  information^ 

^yersally  approved  by  the  whole  ahready  commenccd.*-^N'ot  so.     It 

county  of  Essex.  did  not  repeal  the  act  of  Hen.  VIII, 

The  bill  was  then  committed  to  but  suspended  only  for  a  time  ail 

^  committee  of  the  whole  house,  present  suits,  that  parliament  migljt 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  should  revise  the  law  as  it  stood.  Zealous 

tiie  bill  go  through  it  with  amend-  as  he  was  for  residence,  he  allowed 

inents,  he  should  move  that  the  re-  there  were  cases  where  it  was  hard 

KHTt  be  directly  received,  and  th«t  -to  enforce  the  act  against  non-resl- 
e  bill  be  re-printed,  and  re-com-  dence ;  as  where  the  decay  of  the 
fBitted  on  Monday,  and  then  be  parsonage-house  rendered  it  unin- 
<onsidered.  He  wished  it  to  pass  habitable,  and  whieh  was  frequently 
this  session,  and  not  to  remain  the  case  in  London,  such  nouses 
till  the  next.  He  should  move  being  often  occupied  by  ihe  lowest 
afterwards  that  its  provisions  ex-  mechanics.  But  this  decay,  though 
tend  to  the  2d  of  March  1802,  not  owing  to  the  present  incum- 
lind  no  longer.  Another  amend-  -bents,  but  to  the  predecessor,  was 
ment.was  moved,  to  oblige  each  the  result  of  non^residenoe.  How- 
f^lergyman  desiring  leave  of  absence  ever>  he  saw  no  necessity  for  their 
from  his  parish  to  fix  such  notice  constant  residence,  but  he  coo- 
on  the  church-door  some  time  pre-  tended  that  still  some  clergyman 
viously.  These  amendments  were  should  be  *there. 
Iigreed  t^pro  fimS,  to  be  di  scussed  The  l^d«ch|mcellor  left  the  wo<^ 
" '  sack 
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nek  to  say  that  the  present  bill  per    month    wat  the  same  on  a 

was  onJy  to  suspend  many  suits  and  living  of  1200/.  per  annum,  holden 

processes  already  begun  for  non-  by  a  single  man. without  any  in* 

residence,   not    entirely  to   quash  cumbrance,  and  possibly  with  an 

them,  but  leave  them  (as  they  now  independent  fortune,  and  on  that 

stood)  when  the  suspension .  should  clergyman  who,  with  a  wife  and 

cease.     More  than  this  would  be  numerous    family,   possessed    but 

unjust,  since  those  who  commenced  110/.  a-ycar. 

the  suits  and  informations  had  been  Lord  Alvanley  agreed  to  all  that 

required  by  law  tlms  to  act,  and  had  been  said,  having  uo  other  ob- 

vrere  entitled  to  the  rewards  offered,  jcction  than  to  the  day  of  suspen* 

The  pr6sent  bill  was  proper  and  sion  (25th  of  March)^'  which  wa« 

necessary,    by   which    parliament  inconvenient  to  the  suits  already 

might  revise  the  existing  law,  to  begun,  wiiose  costs  would  be  the 

re-consider  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  same  as  if  the  bill  had  not  passed* 

basis  for  the   future  residence  of  He  wished  for  a  nearer,  day — six 

the  clergy.    Non-residence  at  pre-  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 

sent  prevailed  (as  was  observecl}  to  the  session,  or  any  other  near  day  ; 

a  shameful  excess  ;   as  sometimes  but  if  this  should  limit  the  time  of 

the  incumbent  had  never  entered  tlie  legislature  too  much,  he  would 

his  parish  from  the  day  of  induction,  now  assent  to  tiie  bill— which,  be* 

As  a  warm  friend  to  our  church  ing  again  read,  was  committed  for 

establishment,  be  was  for  the  resi-  next  day. 

dence  of  the  clergy,  being  satisfied  On  Monday,  June  29th,  on  the 

that  much  seditious  language  lately  third  reading  of  tlie  bill, 

indulged  against  the  government  The  duke  of  Norfolk  rose,  and 

and  nobility  arose  from  non-resi-  said  that  this  was  a  bill  of  serious 

dence;    it   being  observable  that  importanceto  the  legislature.  Their 

where  the  clergy  resided  less  sedi-  lordships  had  oflen  reason  to  comr 

lion  had  been  heard  than  where  they  phrin  of  such  bills  presented  so  late 

did  not.  As  to  the  act  ofHen.  VIIi,  in  the  session,  when  a  competent 

it  called  for  amendment.     In  try-  judgment  of  them   could  not  be 

ing  actions  for  non<-residence,  he  made:  they  must  eitlier  necessarily 

"wasmuch  grieved  in  being  frequent-  pass  them  in  ignorance,  or  entirely 

ly  obliged  to  find  a  verdict  for  con-  reject  them.     It  was  then  too  lat^ 

viction,  as  otherwise  he  could  not  to  consider  the  bill,  though  material 

have  done  his   duty  as    the  law  to  the  clergy,  the  church  of  £ngland^ 

stood.  In  some  causes  he  was  com-  and  general  morality.    The  act  of 

pelled  to  convict  pious  and  worthy  Henry  VIII    had    lopg    required 

men  who  always  punctually  dis-  amendment;  and  a?  that  branch  of 

charged  their  duty,   but  had  not  the  legisIat^re   had  the   reverend 

resicied,  there  being  no  parsonage-  'bench  to  assist  theip,  it  was  thought 

house ;  and  this  itself  was  the  re-  the  bishops  would  have  taken  the 

-suit   of  non-residence.     The  law  lead  in  a  concern  which  was  tiieir 

therefore  called  fur  revision.      It  peculiar  province,  namely,  the  resir 

unjustly  punished  those  who  were  dence  of  the  clergy.     Perhaps  so 

not  residents  by  necessity,  as  well  much  ofthe  session  had  elapsed  with« 

as  those  who  were  not.  It  was  also  out  any  thing  done,  because  themear 

unequalf  since  the  penalty  pf  }0/,  sure  >v4s  e^pect^d  «t  ^^if  hands ; 
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but  nothing  being  done,  tlie  com- 
mons had  brought  the  bill  before 
the  house  to  proceed  towards  it. 
The  present  bill  concluded  the  sui^s 
and  proceedings  already  com- 
menced. He  had  much  to  say, 
were  it  not  useless  at  so  late  a  stage 
of  the  bill.  He  hoped  that  the 
subject  would  be  duly  considered 
hereafter ;  and  parliament  should 
recollect,  4hat  the  evil  of  non-resi- 
dence was  not  confined  to  this 
country,  but  extended  also  to  the 
ynited  kingdom,  who,  having  no 
legislature  of  their  'oi.vn,  trusted  to 
the  ivisdom  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  them,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  and  effectual  re- 
medy, liable  to  no  objections  of 
harshness  and  injustice,  which  the 
existing  law  was  subject  to.  He 
said  much  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
prelates,  who  were  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  church,  and  thus 
were  peculiarly  bound  to  provide 
for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  discharge  of  their  duties.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  they  would 
seriously  consider  the  subject,  and 
frame  some  bill  or  measure  better 
calculated  for  the  evil  than  the  pre- 
sent. He  remarked  on  the  pre- 
lates of  Ireland,  that  great  com- 
plaints were  made  on  the  non-re- 
sidence of  the  clergy :  and  he  be- 
lieved much  of  the  troubles  and 
rebellion  were  owing  to  the  neglect 
Cff  the  protestant  clergy  in  their 
clerical  mnctions,  which  evils  could 
not  have  been  had  those  prelates 
more  narrowly  inspected  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy.  Had  they  ex- 
erted themselves  with  vigilance  ^nd 
precaution,  Ireland  might  now 
have  been  in  a  different  situation, 
^nd  become  a  protestant  country. 
The  admonition  he  had  given  the 
reverend  bench  would,  he  trusted^ 
be  well  received  by  them,  as  they 
IpuM  concur  y,'ii!t\  hio^  that  it  bi;- 


came  them  to  attend  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  He 
concluded  jwith  declaring  in  fiivour 
of  the  bill. 

Lord  Somerton  (archbishop  of 
Cashel)  complained  of  the  unmerit;- 
ed  stigma  cast  by  the  duke  on  the 
Irish  prelates,  and  the  conduct  of 
tlie  clergy,  by  ascribing  to  their 
neglect  of  duty  the  troubles  and  re- 
bellion that  had  happened.  He  rose 
to  rescue  them  from  the  imputation, 
and  to  assure  the  house  that,  had  the 
noble  duke  always  lived  there,  he 
would  have  found  no  reason  for  ?t. 
He  could  not  ascribe  it  to  personal 
motives,  but  imagined  the  mistake 
founded  on  misinformation.  The 
very  reverse  of  neglect  in  th« 
prelates  of  Ireland  to  their  clergy 
was  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
several  noble  lords  would  assert. 
He  could  answer  for  the  diocese 
of  Cashel,  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided for  twenty  years,  where  resi- 
dence and  the  regular  discharge  of 
all  duties  were  strictly  attended  to. 
The  archbishops,  he  said,  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  were  provided 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
good  conduct  of  their  clergy. 
They  visited  their  diocese  annually , 
and  their  province  triennially. 
This  he  had  himself  personally  done, 
and  visited  his  province  five  times 
in  twenty  years.  He  should  have 
not  said  so  much,  had  not  the  noble 
duke's  observations  called  him  up  ; 
and  it  became  absolutely  due  to  the 
Irish  prelates  then  absent  that  so 
unmerited  a  charge  against  them 
should  be  refuted.  As  to  the  pre* 
sent  bill,  be  observed,  their  lordsnips 
should  consider  it  as  it  now  was, 
not  as  it  might  have  been :  it  was 
to  prevent  suits  and  causes  com- 
menced under  the  act  of  Henry 
Vlllth,  which  had  been  followed  as 
to  the  WiifCT,  but  not  the  spirit  of  it; 

,    not 
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not  to  prosecute,  but  persecute  the 
<^]c'Ry#  inany  of  whom  could  not 
xesiae  in  the  glebe-houses,  they 
being  .ruinous  and  untenantable; 
but  they  performed  all  their  duties 
scrupulously^  though  exposed  to 
prosecution.  But  the  present  bill 
pnly  stayed  such  proceedings  as 
were  founded  on  qm  tarn  informal 
tioDS  ;  and  should  no  further  mea^ 
sure  be  taken  before  the  23  th 
m£  March,  those  causes  would 
then  proceed.  His  grace  approved 
of  the  bill. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  said  he 
admitted  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Teverend  bench  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy,  and  repeated 
what  he  had  formerly  urged  agaipst 
pon-residence,  in  which  aJl  his 
reverend  brethren  agreed.  His 
feelings,  with  theirs,  were  afiected 
J)y  a  [aw  which  inflicted  penalties 
cn  the  innocent,  but  did  not  extend 
to  the  guilty.  He  said,  in  illustra^ 
tion,  that  those  who  could  not  re- 
side in  the  parsonage-house,  but 
yet  strictly  did  their  duty,  were 
liable  to  be  punished  alike  with 
those  who  had  no  sense  of  it.  As 
to  a  more  effectual  remedy  proposed 
in  parliament  by  the  reverend 
bench,  the  noble  cfukehad  forgotten 
that  the  house  of  commons  would 
not  readily  entertain  a  money^b  11 
(and  all  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
were  such)  originating  m  their 
lordships'  house.  He  also  had  mis- 
taken the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  present  bill,  which  would  not 
«top  suits  already  commenced^  but 
only  suspend  them  till  the  25th  of 
March,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
revising  the  law  on  the  subject; 
and  afford  such  remedies  ^to  non- 
residence  as  might  seem  best. 

The  lord-chanccllor  lefl  the 
wool  sack,  and  repeated  much  ^of 
what  he  had  formerly  said.  He 
assured  the  reverend  prelate  who 


had  spoken  bst,  that  several  causes 
which  he  had  tried  were  not  founds* 
ed  merely  on  the  letter  of  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII,  but  were  brought  ac- 
cording to  the  pure  spirit  and  laud -r 
able  veiwof  tliat  statute.'  Some  were 
certainlyactions  in  which  he  laments 
ed  the  conviction  of  the  clergymen. 
One   concerned    the  'minister   of 
Bow-church,    who    foand    it  the 
practice    oi  his    predecessors    to 
lease  the  parsonagcvhouse,  and  as 
such  it  was  now  actually  possessed. 
He  did  not   know,  as  a  lawyer, 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  it ;  but  if 
he  had>-he  could  pot  have  lived  iq 
^  it  from  its  smallness,  as  their  lordn 
ships  might  see  at  the  pocket-book 
shop,  the  corner  of  BoW-cburch^ 
yard.      He  tried  in   vain    to  get 
another  house,  and  he  took  one  in 
Ely  place,  discharging  his  duty  in  an 
exemplary  inanner,  and  at  all  times 
exercising  each  branch  of  his  mi-r 
nistry.     On  his  trial,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  avowed  boldly 
that  his  client  thought  he  benefited 
the  public  by  enforcing  the  resi-n 
dence  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
chose  out  one  of  the  be^t  for  prose- 
cution, to  show  that  this  law  wat 
peremptory.     Some  of  a  different 
description  were  prosecuted  :   he 
mentioned   one  with  a  living  ia 
London,   and  another  in  Somerset- 
shire, much    more  advantageous^ 
This  gentlemen  was  eta  ployed  for 
nine  years  togetlier  in  lox-huntin^ 
instead  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  not 
once  visited  ^is  town  living.     Yet 
such     was     the     incumbency    ii^ 
Somersetshire,  that  the  non-resident 
escaped  the  penalties.     What  was 
1 12/.  out  of  1200/.  a-year  ?—  1090/. 
was  surely  much  for  doing  nothing. 
Supposing  then  a  "living  of  1 10/.  a* 
year  only,  that  whole  income  must 
be  paid  for  eleven  penalties.     Such 
a  statute  «s  Henry  the  VIIith's[ 
defied   discrinUnation.    He  men- 
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tlohed  another  ca>e  where thcglebe*  All  they  kitcw  of  tKe  clergymiiil 
house  ^^'Bs  too  large.    An  attorney  was    from   the    collection   of  his 
tvith  a  large  family  proposed  to  the  tithes.     With  re^spect  to  what  the 
clergyman  to  change  hou$es.     Th«  reverend  prelate  opposite  had  said, 
latter carae for  his  rent:  the  former  about  the  other  house  originating 
would  not  pay  him,  and  threatened  money-bills,  it  was  true.     But  had 
him<  with  an    action    at  ^uf  tarn  he  never  heard  of  a  bill  framed  by 
for  110/.  on  account  of  non-resi-  the,  reverend  bench,  being  brought 
deuce.     His  lordship  repeated  that  into  the  other  house>  passed,  and 
the  act  was  unjust  and  unequal ;  sent  up  to  their  lordships  ?    To  his 
but  a  judge  must  comply,  the  po-  former  admonition  (taken  in  good 
licy  of  the  law  being  nothing  to  part)  he  would  also  hint  to  the  re- 
Jiiro,  he  being  bound  to  enforce  it.  verend    prelate,    that    the    other 
As    to    non-residence,     informers  house  had    already    disabled    the 
were  harshly  dealt  with  in   both  clergy  from  silting  with  them ;  and 
houses.    ^rh&  legislature,    having  if  the  reverend  bench  in  regard  to 
made  a  law,  called  on  informers  to  the  church  were  not  careful,  a  bill 
help  its    execution.     When  they  might  pass  to  prevent  their  having 
complied,  they  ^'ere  abused  for  it  seats  with  their  lordships. 
as   common    iaformers   living  by  The  marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
qtd  tarn  actions.     This  was*  quite  a  few  words,  said  he  should  have 
unfair ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  «n-  spoken  at  large,  had  not  the  ad- 
ibrcement  ^f  the  present  statute,  vanced  period  of  the  session  pre- 
he  asserted  that  most  of  the  inform-  vented  the  probable  operation  of 
ers  were  conscientious  men,  and  his  suggestions.     He  opposed  the 
depriving  them  of  rewards  would  bill,  thinking  that  of  Henry  sahitary 
Ih5  unjust.     The  operation  of  the  and    useful    to    the   public.      He 
present  bill   was  not  new  or  un-  knew  some  flagitious  cases  of  non- 
known  to  the  legislature.     Several  residence  that  called  for  punish- 
bills  had  passed  to  suspend  actions  ment,  and  he  hoped  that  this  evil 
and  prosecutions.     Two  he  named,  would  soon  be  at  an  end.     But  he 
concerning  raw  hides  and  the  coal-  would  not  resist  the  present  bill. 
trade.     Both  these  came  within  old  Fie  ought  to  do  justice  to  that  part 
statutes,   now  obsolete,  but  still  in  of  the  kingdom  where  the  arch- 
full  force :  bill*  therefore  were  pass-  bishop  of  Cashel  resided.     While 
ed  to  prevent  these  penalties ;   but  he  was  lord-lieutenant,  he  had  ofleii 
the  present  case  was  quite  different,  consulted    the    reverend    prelates 
All  knew  the  statute  of  Henry  to  concerning  the  regulation  of  the 
be  in  force,  and  non-residents  of-  clergy ;  and  he  assured  the  noble 
fended  openly  against  it ;  nor  could  duke  ihat    much    was    done    to 
they  plead  desuetude  in  extenua-  enforce    residence     by     building 
tion.  cJiurches,    parsonage-houses,  &c» 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  that  and  none  could  act  with  more  at- 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  pre-  tention    and    vigilance    than  the 
lacy  or  clergy,  but  spoke  from  per-  diocesans    of.  Ireland  :  — a     fact 
sonal  knowledge,  having  lived  se-  which  other  noble  lords  in  the  same 
veral  years  in  Ireland,  and  som^  situation  with  himself  had  witness- 
time  in  the  learned  prelate's  arch-  ed,  as  well  as  the  clergy's  good 
bishopric,  and  had  seen  parishes  conduct. 

ivith  neither  minister  nor  church.  The  duke  of  Ckrence  said  that 

what 
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what  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had  said  would  have  changed 
his  opinion  had  it  been  different ; 
and  as  the  law  must  be  revised^  he 
lioped  that  ministers  would  attend 
to  it,  and  introduce  a  bill  more 
adequate  to  the  object. 

The  bill,  having  been  read  a 
third  time,  was  passed. 

The  reputed  success  attending* 
the  icoles  militodres  in  France  had 
rendered  it  long  an  object  with 
ministry  to  establish  something  of 
a  similar  institution  in  England. 
On  its  propriety  in  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  country,  and  de- 
fended as  we  are  by  wooden  bul- 
warks, which  we  trust  will  ever 
be  impregnable,  it  is  not  our  pre- 
sent business  to  treat ;  and  therefore 
to  the  arguments  urged  in  the  de- 
bate, we  shall,  without  further  pre- 
fece,  refer  our  readers. 

On  Monday  June  8th,  the  house 
of  commons  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  commitee  of  supply. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  his 
duty  was  to  address  them  on  his 
majesty's  mcfssage  relative  to  a  mili- 
tary college.  He  would  only  short- 
ly^tate  the  object: — to  instruct  youth 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  military 
tactics,  and  in  each  science  which 
might  render  them  skilful  officers. 
War  being  now  unfortunately  a 
science,  its  study  must  be  regarded 
for  the  defence  of  this  country 
against  other  nations,  and  the 
states  neglecting  it  had  been  all  re-' 
duced  to  subjection.  This  institu- 
tion was  more  needful,  from  the 
distinction  between  the  navy  and 
army.  In  the  former,  nautical 
science  was  necessary  for  their 
daily  duty ;  nor  could  they  obtain 
a  lieutenancy  without  a  strict  exa- 
mination. Not  so  in  the  army  :  a 
youtli  of  sixteen,  quite  ignorant  of 
military  science,  from  s^  public 
school^  obtained  a  commission,  and 


was  sent  to  join  his  regrmehf/ 
where  no  furUier  knowledge  wai 
to  be  had.  •  He  commended  the 
courage  of  the  British  army  warm- 
ly, and  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
commander-in-chief.  The  army^ 
however  strong  and  courageous, 
without  skill  would  be  useless, 
especially  now,  when  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  were  our  enemies 
through  envy,  and  surrounded  by 
rebellion  as  we  were,  when  e.ven 
a  peace  would  be  only  an  armed 
truce.  He  then  moved  that  ''a 
sum  not  above  30,000/.  be  granted 
his  majesty  for  building  a  mi)itary 
college." 

Mr,  Jones  did  not  object  to  the 
motion,  but  thought  the  like  insti- 
tution needful  for  the  navy. 

Mr.  Martin  was  surprised  at  the' 
secretary's  allusion  to  a  public 
standing  army.  He  wished  Old 
England  had  nothing  but  her  navy 
and  militia  for  defence. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  this  mea- 
sure had  nothingtodowitha  stand- 
ing army,  as  this  and  the  army  might 
be  discontinued  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  supported  th« 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  secretary  at  war  said  the 
number  of  soldiers'  children  for 
education  was  to  be  increased  fiX)ra 
500  to  1000.— 20,0C0/.  was  al- 
ready granted,  and  8000/.  more 
would  ;be  sufficient:  the  whole 
wouldnot  exceed  20,000/.  annually. 
It  was  disgraceful  for  soldiers  |to 
contribute  to  it:  the  sums  given 
by  tliem  should  now  cease.  He 
tiien  moved  tliat  not  more  than 
8472/.  0*.  9d.  be  granted  to  en- 
large the  premises  and  increase  the 
institution  for  soldiers'  child ren.- 

Mr.  Windham  said  this  was  his 
plan  of  last  year,  and  he  was 
glad  to  And  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  approved  tlie  soldiers'  exemp- 
tion from  contribution, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  asked  what  its  tion  required  new  nieasures  against 

precise  nature  was  ?  both.     He  therefore  supported  thm 

The  secretary  at  war  said  it  was  bill, 

for  educating  soldiers'  children,  a  The  secretary  at  war  stated  that 

preference  being  had  to  orphans.  the  bill  had  been  proposed  on  full 

Mr.  O'Hara  disapproved  any  di-  deliberation,  being  desired  by  the 

stinction  between  soldiers  and  their  commander-in-chief  and  the  ablest 

fellow-subjects.  officers.     If  properly  regulated,  no 

Dr.  Laurence  thought  it  uncon-  danger  could  ensue  from  it.     He 

stitutional  to  divide  soldiers  from  allowed  that  our  armies  had  ac* 

their  fellow-citizens  ;  but  as  a  mea-  quired    great    glory    without    it: 

«urc  of  public  humanity  he  would  but  the  question  was,  whether  still 

not  oppose  it.  ereater  glory  and  skill  would  not 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  boys  be  obtained  with  it  ?     It  was  in* 

of  fourteen  might  be  either  soldiers  disputable  that  great  attention  had 

or    tradesmen,   as    they  chose.—  .  been  paid  lately  to  the  most  de* 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  serving  officers. 

to.  Mr.  Whi thread  thought  that,  al- 

On  Wednesday,  June  lOdi,  the  lowing  the  merit  of  the  institution, 

report  of  a  committee   of  supply  its  expense  was  much  greater  thaa 

for  a  military  seminary  and  asylum  the'  object  would  authorise.      He 

for  soldiers'  orphans  was  brought  also  objected  its  giving  too  great 

up.  The  first  resolution  being  read,  power  to  the  commander-in-chiefs 

General   Walpole    disapproved  l^he  proposed  vote  of  30,000/.  was 

the  measure,  which  would  only  in-  merely   to  cover  the  present  ex* 

crease  the  influence  of  the  crown,  pense.     The  whole  was  estimated 

and  ruin  the  constitution,  by  ren«  at  67,000/.  and  a  large  annuity  for 

dering  the  country  altogether  mi-  the  institution,  which  the  present 

litary.      No    such    establishment  distressed  state  of  the  country  could 

existed    when  our  military    fame  not  afford.     He  owned  that  the  bill 

was  at  the  highest,  and  tne  duke  came  from  high  authority,  the  com-> 

of  Marlborough  .was    victorious;  mander-in-chief,  but  that  did  not 

therefore  unnecessary  for  the  coun-  induce    his    consent  to    it.      He 

try's  success.     It  would  better  be-  thought  that,  by  joining  this  plan 

come  ministers    to  sacrifice  their  with  that  o^Woolwich,  it  might  be 

disposal  of  military  preferments;  to  efitscted.       Besides,     though    the 

advance  officers  solely  on  their  me-  present  expense  was  great,  in  future 

rits  and  services,  and  to  encourage  it  might  prove  much  greater,  and 

them  in  military  science  by  certain  ^beyond  calculation, 

rewards,  enforcing  strict  respon-  The  secretary  at  war  observed, 

^ibjllty  without  hurting  the /cousti-  that  annexing  this   institution  to 

tution.  Woolwich  would  cot  save  expense. 

Colonel  Wood  dissented  totally,  but  produce  great  inconveniences. 
He  allowed  the  utmost  height  of  He  could  not  engage  that  the  ex- 
military  glory  in  this  country  pense  would  exactly  correspond 
when  no  such  institution  existed,  with  the  estimate,  which  was  made 
But  times  were  much  changed,  out  by  an  able  otficer,  colonel 
The  euenly's  power  was  incfeas-  Markham,  whose  accuracy  he  could 
'ed,  and  we  acted  agajnst  an  armed  safely  trust, 
jiationj  their  principles  aod  ambi">  Mr.  Grey  said  he  had  expressed 
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his    dissent    in    the    commitlee. 
Gentlemen  supported  the  measure 
on  a  partial  ground,  considering  its 
utility,  but  nol  it*  et'ils.    The  glory 
t)f  the  army  was  allowed  without 
such  an  institution ;  but  now  new 
means  ot  security  were  supposed 
necessary.     Great  as  tlie  military 
powers  of  the  French  now  were, 
they  were  not  greater  than  when 
directed  by  a  Turenne,  a  Cond^,  a 
'  VilIars,Cat)nat,andBerwrck.  Did 
the  French  power  now  alarm  us  ? 
He  allowed  tt  augmented  much  of 
late,  hut  not  greater  than  when 
Marlborough  frustrated  Louis  XI  V's 
ambitious  designs.  Were  the  views 
of  France  more  alarming  now  than 
formerly  ?    It  might  be  said  that  it 
now  armed  at  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties  and  religion.     He  would 
ask  what  was  Louis  XIV's  chief 
object?  Was  it  not  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  and  po- 
pery, by  restoring  James  II.  ?    In 
all  respects  France  then  seemed  as 
formidable  as  now:  but  we  thought 
not  of  combating  the  danger  thus ; 
yet  our  arms  were  eminently  glo- 
fious.    Then -the  defence  of  the 
country  from  the  plans  again<^t  its 
religion  and  liberties  was  left  to  its 
courage  and  zeal.     Let  the  same 
be  done  now,  and  the  result  would 
be  the  same.     The  same  courage 
and  spirit  had  lately  been  display* 
ed.     Leave  the  people  their  liber* 
ties,  they  would  not  be  wanting  to 
defend  them.     The  present  mea* 
•ure  would  not  improve  officers  in 
military  science  as  much  as  was 
supposed.      In  other  professions^ 
skill    was   not  wanting,    because 
merit  was  sure'  of  encouragement. 
Emulation  was   sufficient  for  ad« 
vancement  in  law,  physic,  archi- 
tecture,  and   other  sciences  :*-in 
the  army  th^e  same.  ,  Several  able 
generals  appeared  in  the  parlia* 
mentis  army  in  Charles  the  First's 


reign,  without  military  education, 
whose    skill    must    have    resulted 
from  ambition.      In  later  time«, 
how   were    the    French  generals 
formed  ?  Not  in  military  schools  r 
ihcir  skill  came  from  experience,- 
and  military  science  was  promoted 
by  rewards.     These  had  defeated 
the  Austrian^  and  generals  train* 
ed  in  the  art.    As  to  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Yorkc,  that  lately  more  at-^ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  promotion 
and  employment  of  able  officers, 
he  kiMJW  not  enough  of  the  patro- 
nage of  the  army  to  decide  on  th^ 
subject.     He  knew  of  some   in* 
stances  of  officers  promoted  over 
others,  solely  on  rank  and  family 
influence.     As  to  the  expense  of 
this  institution,  tt  seemed  very  large 
and  oppressive.     No  security  was 
given  that  it  might  not  be  much 
greater.    The  house  was  told  t^ 
think    this    triding,    because   not 
greater  than  the  erection  o£  a  bar- 
rack.     Barracks  ^ere    unkhown 
till  lately.    When  first  proposed, 
the  house  'was  told  of  their  great 
convenience   and  small  expense ; 
but  gentlemen  might  not  be  aware . 
that  they  cost  more  than  two  mil* 
lions.     'What  security   that    this 
measure  would  not  be  equally  cx<^ 
pensive  ?  His  main  objection  was 
its  danger  to  the  constitution  ;  for 
this  measure,  viewed  with  others; 
gave  strong  suspicion  of  this  being 
made  a  mmtary  country.     He  be* 
lieved  that  300  boys  of  the  lower 
class  only  were  to  be  educated  at 
this  school,  which  might  becojnc 
generally  fashionable  lor  youths  of 
nigh    expectation.      Then    what 
would  bc.the  habits  and  opinions 
'  of  these  young  men  ?— *Not  only  th6 
highest  in  the  army,  but  in  the  civil 
establishment,  wfien  they   should 
come  forward  in  life.— Submisjsion 
only  to  their  superiors,  habiU  of 
command,,  and  impatience  of  dis- 
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t)betlictic€,  would  characterise 
their  tempers — :li >positi9ns  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  constilulion  of 
this  country.  A<;  to  an  asylum  for 
soldiers*  children,  he  fully  approv- 
ed it,  and  was  glad  to  hear  they 
were  not  all  to  be  military.  This 
would  be  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  British 
constitution.  He  remarked  also  on 
the  time  the  measure  was  brought 
forward.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  when  the  .failure  or  (he  ex- 
pedition to  Holland,  and  those  of 
Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  were  fresh  in 
mind,  no  such  plan  was  proposed : 
now,  at  the  close,  when  our  arras 
were  distinguished  by  the  most  he- 
roic couraije  and  excellent  disci- 
piine,  this  measure  was  introduced. 
When  needed,  if,  was  not  mention- 
ed. At  any  rale,  such  an  expense 
should  be  deferred  till  the  country 
had  recovered  itself  from  war.  Its 
officers- had  been  trained  in  the  best 
school,  that  of  experience,  in  the 
courslj  of  nine  years ;  therefore  the 
measure  was  unnecessary,  and 
years  must  pass  ere  we  .  should 
wantoflicers  again.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  Mr.  Yorke,  respecting 
peace,  on  a  former  night;  namely, 
that  we  could  not  hope  for  one  sin- 
cere and  Rolid,  but  only  an  armis- 
tice ;  convenient  only  at  present, 
'but  not  allowing  the  reduction  of 
our  force.  He  hoped  when  peace 
ivds  made,  no  more  jealousy  would 
exist  between  the  two  nations : 
this  peace  would  be  as  solid,  se- 
cure, and  permanent,  as  any.  con- 
cluded with  a  rival  nation. 

The  secretary  at  war  explained, 
stating,  that  his  language  respect- 
ing the  peace  had  been  misrepre* 
sented  by  Mr.  Grey.  He  said  only, 
that  at  present  we  could  not  hope 
for  a  sincere  peace-<— at  best,  only  a 
faoliow,  suspicious,  and  armed 
peace.    He  said,  that,  according  to 
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Mr.  Grey's  own  expression,  we 
ought  to  be  more  than  ever  jealous 
.  of  France.  This  was  the  policy 
and  system  of  our  wisest  and  best 
administrations,  and  the  best  that 
could  be  pursued.  He  wished  the 
Britisb  officers  as  superior  to  the 
French  in  military  science,  as  they 
certainly  were  in  courage,  honour, 
zeal,  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  James  Martin  disapprovea 
the  measure  entirely,  even  tne  aty-r 
lum  for  soldiers' children.  He  was 
convinced  that  all  thus  educated 
must  become  soldiers.'  This  he 
regarded  as  an  hereditary  military 
cast  in  the  country,  and  a  gross 
violation  of  its  constitution.  He 
thought  our  proceedings  for  severs^ 
years  past  had  tended  to  its  de- 
struction, and  the  substitution  of  a 
military  government. 

Sir  William  Elford  supported  the 
measure,  arguing  that  all  the  int 
iluence  Mr.  Grey  had  assigned 
to  emulation  would  be  answered 
thereby. 

Mr.  Hussey  warmly  opposed  It. 
He  averred,  that  though  the  army 
might  be  improved  by  thfs  institu- 
tion, he  should  dislike  an  army 
composed  from  it.  This  college 
was  to  give  military  science  to  the 
pupils :  he  ^sked  if  our  colleges  in 
general  taught  science?  — he  be- 
lieved but  lew  would  say  so.  He 
thought  the  promotion  of  military 
science  should  be  left  solely  to 
emulation.  He  opposed  such  a 
measure  twenty  years  ago,  which 
was  then  given  up.  This  should 
meet  his  opposition  in  every  stage* 

The  secretary  at  war  showed  a 
differ^ce  between  the  present  case 
and  that  alluded  to.  As  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  proposed  bill,  the 
thirty  staff-officers  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  commander-in-chief; 
m  the  junior  class,  fifty  by  the  East- 
India  company  from  among  their 
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cadettcs.;  one  luindred  from  tho 
sons  ot' officers  who  liad  distinguish- 
ed themselves ;  and  the  rest  to  be 
appointed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief — tJic  exercise  of  this  latter 
power  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
parliament :  thei'efore  no  danger 
could  be  feared  from  it. 

The  different  resolutions  were 
then  put,  and  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Oh  the  l2d  of  July  the  session 
\v^s  terminated  by  commission,  his 
majesty  btfing  at  tl>e  time  abspnt  at 
Weymouth.  The  lord-chancellor 
addressed  the  tu-o  houses  in  an  ap- 
propriate speech.  He  noticed  with 


some  exultation  the  late  victories 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  added,  tiiat 
they  derived  at  the  present  mo- 
ment peculiar  value  in  his  majesty's 
estimation,  from  their  tendency  to 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  peace 
on  fair  and  equitable  terjns. 

The  above  declaration,  so  so- 
lemnly made  to  both  houses  ol 
parliament,  added  to  the  strong 
prof<?ssions  of  tlie  minister  himself, 
had  tlie  happiest  eflect — it  inspired 
a  confidence  that  peace  would  be 
sincerely  sought  by  the  new  admi- 
nistration ;  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  happily  not  disappoint- 
ed. 


C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Grneral  f^iew  of  Domestic  Jffaits,     Consequences  restdtinj^  from  the  Change 
of  Ministry,      State  of  Politics  on  the  Accession  qf  the  new  Ministry  to 

'  Office,  Difficulties  in  obtaining  Peace,  The  Nnrthern  Confederacy, 
F^pedition  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Battle  of  Copenhnrren,  The  British 
Fleet  appear  off  CarUcrona — Result  of  the  Negotiation  there.  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Paul-^Iiis  Character.  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
'Proceedings  of  the  new  Government  of  Russia.  Armistice  concluded 
uith  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Negotiation  between  Great-Britain  and  Russia — 
Terms  qfihe  Treaty,  Expedition  to  Efrypt— Engagements  there.  Death 
and  Character  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  Successes  qfthe  British  Army. 
Redaction  of  Cairo — "  Convention  for  the  Surrender  of  the  French  Troops 
there.  Final  Conquest  rtf  Egypt*  S aval  Engagement  off  Algesiras.  At* 
tack  upon  Boulogne.  Negotiation  for-Peace  with  Fra}u:e — Preliminaries 
sif^ned.     Concluding  Observations. 


IN  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  imperial  parliament  in  a 
connected  narrative,  we  have  pur- 
sued our  cisual  practice,  and  the 
debates  will  not  be  found  uninter- 
esting ;  but  the  events  which  oc- 
curred out  of  parliament,  though 
fhe  detail  will  be  shorter,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance. 
Tho$e  who  have  not  been  accus- 


tomed to  have  their  minds  intent 
upon  public  transactions,  who  have 
not  looted  into  the  interior  of  ca- 
binets  have  not  learned  to  expect 
great  events  from  cau«s  apparent- 
ly trivial.  If  is,  however,  a  great 
(ruth,  that  all  the  lillle  pas.nions  of 
men  are  car  ied  into  the  career  of 
political  life;  and  otlen  what  ap- 
pears ti]c^ effect  of  deep  deNi»rninj5 
policy  is  no  more  than  the '  ebulli- 
tion 
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don  of  humour,  of  resentment,  of 
.  envy,  or  of  fear.  Though  com- 
isionly  regarded  as  a  circumstance 
of  little  moment  in  this  country,  a 
change  of  ministers  is  in  reality  a 
matter  of  great  magnitude,  since 
Ihe  character  of  the  moving  power 
is  changed ;  and  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  direct  the  national 
councils  the  measures  will  depend. 
There  are  no  prescribed  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  statesmen,  there  is 
no  recipe  for  the  government  of  a 
nation;  but  the  man  will  always 
appear  through  the  disguise  of  tiie 
minister.  Rash,  insolent,  vain, 
and  sanguine,  measures  of  an  in* 
temp<;rate  character  were  only 
congenial  to  the  persons  who  lately 
filled  the  highest  oflices  of  state. 
To  restore  peace  and  tranquillity, 
men  of  a  more  sober  and  cautious 
temperament,  of  a  less  haughty 
and  daring  spirit,  were  required : 
and,  perhaps,  having  less  of  what 
is  tliought  to  be  political  reputation 
to  support,  and  an  humbler  opinion 
of  tiieir  own  talents,  the  new  ad- 
ministration were  less  fearful  of 
descending  from  the  high  preten- 
sions which  had  been  previously 
advanced.  It  was  no  longer  the 
idle  ambition  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  direct  the  councils  of  Europe ; 
and  they  had  consequently  leisure 
and  disposition  to  consult  the  im- 
mediate welfare  of  the  British  na- 
tion. 

The  reader  must  have  observ- 
ed, in  the  communications  and 
speeches  of  the  new  ministers,  in 
the  course  of  the  debates,  a  frank- 
ness and  moderation  to  which  his 
ear  for  some  years  pa<«t  must  have 
been  unaccustomed.  The  same 
character  they  carried  into  their 
transactions  with  foreign  nations ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
trom  the  period  of  their  accession 
to  office  lh«  public  business  .was 


conducted,  in  all  respects,  with  a 
degrc<i  of  method,  regularity^  and 
impartiality,  to  which  those  who 
transacted  business  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  <!rown  had  been 
strangers  before ;  and  if  Mr.  Ad- 
di&fton  and  his  colleagues  did  not 
aspire  to  the  useless  glory  of  shak- 
ing the  senate  by  the  thunder  of 
'  their  eloquence,  of  appearing  as 
the  first  declaimers  in  Europe,  they 
proved  themselves  something  bet- 
ter—men of  business. 

To  repair  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors  was  not  an  easy  task. 
Peace  with  France  at  this  time  ap- 
peared even  more  impracticable 
tlian  at  any  former  period  of  the 
war.  The  di'sgust  excited  by  the 
haughty  rejection  of  Bonaparte's 
overture,  on  his  assuming  the  go- 
vernment, was  heightened  by  the 
breach  of  a  treaty  honourably  and 
beneficially  concluded  by  a  meri- 
torious (and  we  think  an  autho- 
rised) officer,  and  by  an  order  as 
wantonly  issued  as  it  was  meanly 
revoked,  for  seizing  the  fishing- 
boats  off  the  coast  of  F'rance.  Even 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  French 
government  had  found  his  situation 
50  little  correspondent  with  his 
wishes,  that  his  recall  had  been 
determined.  France  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Russia ;  and  a  formidable  confede- 
racy of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
North  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  naval  empire  of  Great-Biitain. 
To  these  we  may  add,  the  eviljj 
of  a  famine  actually  existing,  and 
exaggerated  by  the  probable  exclu* 
sion  of  our  vessels  from  the  granary 
of  Europe. 

To  prevent  the  active  co-opera* 
tion  of  Denmark  with  the  de>igns 
of  Russia,  an  armament  was  fitted 
out  in  the  British  ports,  consisting 
of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomb* 
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Hctcbes,  gun-origs,  &c.  under  .the  an  explicit  answer  from  his  Swedish 
command  of  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  majesty  relative  to  his  intention  of 
lord  Nelson.  This  fl<iet  sailed  from  adhering  to  or  abandoning- the  hos* 
Yarmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  tile  measures  he  had  taken  in  con- 
and  triumphantly  passed  the  Sounds  junction  with  Russia.  An  official 
M'hich  was  deemed  impossible,  and  answer  to  this  demand  was  corn- 
reached  the  capital  of  Denmark.—  municated  from  die  king  of  Swc- 
I'he  Danes  appear  to  have  made  den.  to  sir  Hyde  Parker,  mtiroating 
very  formidable  dispositions..  Be-  that  his  Swedish  majesty  would  not 
fore  the  city  was  stationed  an  fail  to  fulfil  the  engagements  en- 
armed  flotilla,  consisting  of  ships-  tered  into  with  his  allies ;  but  that 
of  the  line,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
gun-boats.  These  ^^'ere  flanked  equitable  proposal s^made  by  depu- 
and  supported  by  extensive  bat-  ties  furnished  with  proper  authority 
teries  on  the  twi>  islands  called  to  regulate  the  matters  in  dis* 
the  Crowns,  the  largest  of  which  pute. 

mountedfromfifty  to  seventy  pieces  The  termination  of  the  contest 
of  cannon.  The  attack  was  made  is,  howevej*,  not  to  be  attributed 
by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet  eitluer  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen- 
under  lord .  Nelson,  consisting  of  or  to  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  British  fleet,  but  to  an  event  which 
frigates.  After  a  very  severe  en-  had  just  before  t§iken  place,  to  the 
gagement,  an  end  was  put  to  the  astonishmentof  Europe,  and  which 
contest  by  lord  Nelson  sponta-  produced  an  almost  instantaneous 
neously  oflering  a  cessation  of  arms,  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  less  ne-  North.  On  the  23d  of  March  the 
cessary  to  his  own  than  the  ene-  emperor  Paul,  who  had  played  so 
iny's  forces.  After  the  battle,  it  versatile  and  extraordinary  a  part 
appeared  th&t  the  Danes  had  lost  on  the  political  stage  from  the  pe- 
eighteen  ships,  among  which  were  riod  w^hen  he  ascended  the  Russian 
seven  old  men  of  war  of  the  line  throne,  expired  sttddenly.  Respect- 
fitted  up  for  that  particular  occa-  ing  the  cause  and  manner  of  hi» 
sion.  Lord  Nelson  next  proceed-  death,  a  caution i  silence  has  been 
ed  to  approach  Copenhagen,  into  maintained  in  Russia ;  nor  would 
which  some  bombs  were  thrown ;  it  be  safe  to  report  what  w.e  have 
but  an  attack  on  the  city  was  pre-  heard  even  in  tliis  country.  Of 
vented  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  his  character,  but  little  is  to  be  said, 
was  scfnt  on  board  lord  Nelson's  His  conduct  was  marked  by  an  ec- 
ship;  and  an  armistice  was  soon  centricity  which  not  unjustly  in- 
after  concluded  witli  sir  Hyde  duced  a  suspicion  of  mental  de* 
Parker  by  the  Danish  court.  rangcment.  His  benignity  to  Kos^ 
On  the  19tli  of  April  the  British  ciusko  and  the  Polish  insurgents 
fleet  appeared  oflf  the  entrance  of  formed  an  extraordinary  contrast 
Carlscrona ;  and  the  admiral  ac-  to  his  seal  in  embarking  in  the 
qxiainted  the  governor.  That  the  crusade  Against  France;  and  this 
court  of  Denmark  having  conclud-  again  was  succeeded  b)'  another 
ed  an  arn^isticc^  by  which  the  un-  change  no  less  wonderful— in  his 
fortunate  dispute  with  the  court  of  desertion  of  the  coalesced  powers^ 
St.  James's  had  been  accommo-  ^is  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  and 
dated,  he  was  directed'  to  require  his  quarrel  with  £nglaad.— Wfaat« 
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tever  may  t>e  urged  'in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Northern  confederacy, 
nothing  can  justify  the  seizure  of 
the  British  vessels  and  the  subse- 
quent confiscation  of  British  pro- 
perty. It  is  said  by  some  one, 
that  •*'  justice  is  the  law  of  kings ;  '* 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent  witli  honour  and  cha- 
racter than  a  breach  of  justice  in 
those  whose  peculiar  function  it  is 
to  administer  and  protect  it.  This 
Wanton  outrage  has  been  attempted 
to  be  justified  by  referring  to  the 
attack  on  French  and  Dutch  pro- 
perty in  the  British  funds  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  but 
we  reply,  whatever  might  be  the 
reasons  for  that  measure,  one  vio- 
lent action  does  not  justify  another. 
As  a  sovereign,  Paul  might  inspire 
terror  ;  but  ,hc  could  not  be  re- 
spected. The  same  eccentricity 
which  marked  his  character  in  his 
foreign  relations  distinguished  his 
domestic  policy;  and  many  of  his 
acts  can  only  be  characterised  as 
the  capricious  outrages  of  a  tyrant. 
His  mortal  career  was  too  soon  in- 
terrupted to  admit  of  a  complete 
developement  of  his  character ;  but, 
from  what  we  saw,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  predict  that  he  would  haxe 
lived  either  to  his  own  honour  or 
the  benefit  of  his  country. 

The  day  succeeding  his  decease, 
his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  all  tlie  Russias. 
On  the  13th  the  new  emperor  vi- 
sited the  senate,  and  several  ukases 
of  a  popular  nature  were  issued : 
one,  in  particular,  reviving  and  con- 
firming all  the  regulations  of  the 
late  empress  Catharine  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  com- 
inerce. 

The  condiK?t  of  the  new  emperor, 
«n  his  accession  to  power,  was  at 
least  characterised  by  an  apparent 


moderation,  which  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  hasty  violence  of  his 
predecessor.  The  claim  on  Malta 
was  relinquished ;  though  it  has 
been  rumoured  that  his  imperial 
majesty  expressed  a  w^ish  to  be 
elected  grand  master  of  t!.e  order, 
by  the  free  suflrages  of  the  knights. 
—Soon  after,  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  the  general  outline  of  a  pacific 
accommodation  with  Great-Britain', 
were  agreed  on  between  the  Rus- 
sian court  and  sir  Hyde  Parker ; 
and  lord  St.  Helen's  was  dispatched 
from  our  court  with  full  powers  to 
terminate'  the  dispute.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  embargo  on  the  British 
ships  detained  in  the  ports  of  Rus- 
sia was  removed^  and  this  honour- 
able conduct  was  answered  by  a 
correspondent  act  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  Great-Britain.  Under 
these  favourable  auspices  the  ne- 
gotiation commenced,  and  from 
such  appearances  it  was  natural  to 
conclude  that  each  party  would  be 
^isposcd  to  concede  a  little;  and 
such,  in  truth,  was  the  result.  It 
is  rtitheran  awkward  circumstance 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  to  provide  for 
the  events  of  a  future  war ;  but  the 
present  treaty  comes  not  precisely 
under  that  predicament:  its  object 
was,  in  ca-^e  of  the  prevalence  of 
'  liostilities  among  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  contracting  parties. 
We  are  not  so  cynical  as  to  cavil 
at  the  conditions  :  on  the  contrary, 
w^e  think  they  are  such  as  a  liberal 
system  of  policy  would  have  con- 
ceded on  our  part,  had  there  not 
e\^n  been  any  power  in  the  other 
parties  to  resist  our  demands.  One 
stipulation  is  particularly  deserving 
of  praise ;  and  that  is,  confining 
the  right  of  search  to  the  ships 
which  are  employed  entirely  m 
the  service  of  government.  Such 
vessels  are  at  least  under  a  more 
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rigid  discipline,  their  commanders 
ought  to  be  better  informed,  and  a 
stronger  responsibility  attaches  to 
them,  than  to  that  motley  race  of 
adventurers  who  are  found  in  pri- 
vateers and  letters-of-marque.  In- 
deed, every  restriction  that  can  be 
laid  upon  these  legal  pirates  must 
be  salutary  to  commerce,  and  <^on- 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
— The  manner  in  which  this  right 
of  search  U  to  be  exercised  is  also 
well  calculated  for  the  prevention 
of  contest,  and.  dispute.  Every 
merchant- ship  of  a  neutral  power, 
%vhich  sails  under  convov,  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  passport,  or  *^«- 
ietter,  containing  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  cargo  with  which  it  is 
freighted ;  and  this  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  the  offi- 
cer who  superintends  the  convoy. 
Under  these  circumstances  the 
convoy  is  to  pass  unmolested  by 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  other  con- 
lra<'ting  party,  that  party  being  in 
a  state  of  war  with  another  nation. 
A]l  that  can  be  demanded  is  to  in- 
spect tJie  papers,  and  to  ascertain 
that  the  commander  is  properly 
authorised  to  convoy  such  vessel.s, 
laden  with  articles  not  contraband, 
to  a  certain  port.  It  is  only  upon 
good  grouna  of  suspicion  that  tlie 
commander  of  any  ship  of  war  can 
detain  any  merchant-ship  under 
these  circumstances;  and  should 
he  detain  any  without  just  and 
sufficient  cause  appearing,  he  must 
then  make  full  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  such  vessel  for  any  loss, 
detriment,  cost,  or  damages,  which 
may  be  incurred  by  such  detention. 
The  number  of  articles  which  are 
to  be  in  future  considered  as  con- 
traband is  also  reduced ;  and 
among  the  exemptions  are  iron, 
copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
and  sailcloth,  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  prohibited  articles. 


I 


Thus,  by  the  dissolution  of  this 
famous  confederacy,  one  of-  the 
great  obstacles  to  a  peace  between 
Great-Britain  and  the  French  re- 
ublic  was  happily  removed.  How 
*ar  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the 
French  may  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  It  is,  however,  not 
probable  that  the  possession  of 
Mvpt  was  an  object  on  whicjj  the 
cabinet  pi'  the  Tuilleries  had  found- 
ed any  sanguine  hopes;  since  the 
capitulation  of  El-Arish,  negotiated 
with  general  Kleber  by  sir  Sydney 
Smith,  was  a  proof  that  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  the  French  was  a 
safe  return  to  their  native  country. 
Posterity  will  regard  with  indigna* 
tion  the  violation  of  this  treaty; 
and  the  authors  of  that  rash  act  are 
certainly  responsible  for  the  blood 
which  was  afterwards  shed  in  ac- 
complishing what  sir  Sydney*  had 
achieved  without  contest  or  ex- 
pense. To  remedy,  however,  this 
error,  a  considerable  force  had 
been  dispatched  from  Great-Bri- 
tain, under  the  conduct  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  gallant  officer— sir 
Ralph  Abercromoie.  The  British 
forcc«j,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Keith  and  general  Abercrombie, 
afler  unexpected  delays  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  off 
Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The  following  day  the  fleet  made 
sail  for  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and 
anchored  there.  Till  the  7th,  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  no  disembarka- 
tion could  be  effected ;  but  on  that 
day  the  first  division  made  good 
their  landing  at  ten  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  in  the  face  of  a  body  of 
French,  who  were  evidently  aware 
of  their  intention,  and  were  posted 
in  force  with  considerable  advan- 
tages of  position.  The  front  of 
the  disembarkation  was  narrow, 
and  a  hiH  which 'Coron);iud^d  tliu 
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vrfiole  appeared  almost  inaccessi- 
ble ;  yet  the  British  troops  ascend- 
ed the  hill,  under  the  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  with  the  most  perfect  intre- 
pidity, and  forced  the  French  to 
retire,  leaving  behind  them  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number  of 
norses.  The  disembarkation  was 
continued  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  troops  which 
landed  on  the  8th  advanced  three 
miles  the  same  day ;  and  on  the 
12th  the  whole  army  moved  for- 
ward, and  came  within  sight  of 
the  French,  who  were  formed 
adi'antageously  on  a  ridge,  with 
tlwir  left  to  the  Canal  of  Alexan- 
rlria,  and  their  right  towards  the 
8ea. 

It  was  determined  to  commence 
the  attack  on  the  1 3th ;  and  with 
this  view  the  British  army  mardied 
in  two  Unci  by  the  lef^,  with  an  in- 
tention of  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy.  'Fhe  attack  was  in 
some  measure  anticipated  by  the 
French ;  and  they  descended  from 
the  heights  on  which  they  were 
formed,  and  attacked  the  leading 
brigades  of  both  lines.  The  British 
troop <  were  therefore  compelled  to 
change  their  position,- which  was 
done  with  the  greatest  precision ; 
and  the  rest  or  the  army  imme- 
diately followed  their  example. 
Afler  a  severe  conflict,  viclory 
declared  in  favonr  of  the  English, 
though  not  without  considerable 
loss— that  of  above  tvfo  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. The  loss  of  the  French  we 
have  never  heard,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable. 

It  is  but  candid  to.  .add,  that, 
with  some  advantages  of  position 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  was  undoubt- 
edly on  the  side  of  the  English. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrorabic  took  with 
liim    from    KngUnd    upv^ards    of 


15,000  infantry  and  cavalry;  and 
with  the  seamen,  who  from  the 
official  returns  appear  to  have  been 
engaged,  the  troops,  in  the  whole, 
could  not  be  much  less  than  that 
number.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  only  a  division  of  the  French 
army  under  general  Lanusse;  which, 
according  to  the  French  account<}, 
amounted  only  to  4,600.  But  this 
must  be  a  misrepresentation,  as  no 
rational  person  would  risk  an  en- 
gagement with  such  an  inferiority 
of  numbers ;  and  it  is  evident  the 
French  apcounts  take  no  notice  of 
the  native  troops  which  were  en- 
gaged on  their  side. 

The  British  army  followed  up 
their  success  with  becoming  spirit 
and  vigour;  and  on  the  21st  of 
March  a  still  more  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  with  a  sfmilar  event,  at 
the  distance  of-  about  four  miles 
from  Alexandria.  Ij  commenced 
before  dayligl^:  In  the  morntn|^,  b^ 
a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the 
English,  under  major-general  Crad- 
dock,  in  which  the  rrtnch  were 
repulsed.  But  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed 
to  the  right  of  the  English  army, 
which  they  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  turn.  The  at- 
tack  on  that  point  was  begun  with 
great  impetitosity  by  the  French 
mfantry,  sustained  bv  a  strong  body  ' 
of  cavalry,  who  cnargcd  m  co- 
lumn. The  contest  was  unusually 
obstinate.  The  French  were  twice 
repulsed,  and  their  cavalry  were 
repeatedly  mixed  with  the  English 
infantry ;  but  at  length  gave  way 
altogether.  While  this  was  pass 
ing  on  the  right,  the  ^-Vench  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  British  army  with  a  column  of 
infantry,  who  were  also  repulsed, 
and  oGliged  to  retreat.  A  corps 
of  light  trriops  however  was  ad- 
vanced, supported  by  iuiiemtry  apd 
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cavalry,  to  keep  in  chetk  the  left ' 
of  the  English,  which  was  certainly 
the  weakest  of  the  whole  linej  but 
all  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and 
the  British  remained  masters  of  the 
field.  The  loss  on  our  side  w^s 
great,  being  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  upwards  of  1^500. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  vaguely 
calculated  in  the  English  accounts 
at  3/XX). 

Amidst  such  a  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  humap  life,  it,  may  seem 
trifling  to  fix  the  attentioif  of  the 
reader  on  a  single  death ;  yet  we 
inust  remark,  that  one  of  the  se- 
verest losses  the  British  nation  ex* 
perienced  on  that  day  must  he  ac- 
counted their  gallant  and  accom- 
plished commander  —  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  This  gentleman  was 
a.  North  Briton  by  birth,  of  a  re- 
spectable though  not  opulent  fat> 
mily.  peing  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  the  first  commis- 
sion he  bore,  was  that  of  a  cornet 
in  the  third  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards.  He  rose  by  successive 
gradations  to  the  rank  of  licute- 
nant-fcolonel;  and,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war, 
was  made  colonel  of  a  new-raisecl 
TCgiment — the  one  hundred  and 
third,  pr  king's  Irish  infantry.  Of 
his  services  durins  that  contest  we 
are  unable  to  speak ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  year  1787  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rfink  of  major-general.  Early 
in  the  late  war  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie was  employed  upon  ^e 
continent.  He  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  action  on  the 
heights  of  Cateau,  and  conducted 
the  inarch  ,of  the  guards  from  De* 
venter  to  Oldensaal  in  the  retreat 
of  the  British  trops  in  1794'.  In 
the  following  years,  till  1797,  he 
\Yas  'engaged  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  most  of  the  successful  en- 
terprises of  the  %itisb  in  the  We4" 


Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland.  In  this  station  his  con« 
duct  was  truly  meritorious  :  to  pre- 
serve the  pepple  from  military  op- 
pression, and  to  restore  discipline 
to  an  army,  who,  according  to  his 
own  ibrcible  expression,  **  were 
formidable  to  every  one  but  the 
enemy,"  occupied  his  most  ardu- 
ous endeavoursi  But  the  public 
are  already  in  full  possession  of 
these  facts.  In  the  famous  expe- 
dition to  Holland,  he  displayed  his 
great  military  talents  in  such  a 
manner  as  even  to  be  distingui  .bed 
by  the  reluctant  praises  of  the  hos<» 
tile  generals.  In  the  battle  which 
we  have  just  desA^ibed,  which  wa^ 
won  chiefly  by  the  excellent  dispo- 
sitions which  he  planned  previous 
to  the  action,  he  received  a  woundj, 
of  which  he  died  oh  the  28th  of 
March.  Of  his  ability  as  a  miliT 
tary  commander,  were  there  no 
other  proof,  this  expedition,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  life,  but  which 
established  his  reputation,  would 
be  a  sufficient  evidence.  The  inde- 
pendence of  his  character  was 
evinced  by  his  conduct  in  Ireland, 
His  modesty  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  equal  to  hi^  talents; 
and  while  he  was  regarded  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  ne  had  the 
singular  felicity  of  still  conciliating 
the  esteem  of  his  soldiers.  In  the 
same  action  general  Moore  was  also 
dangerously  wounded.  The  French 
general  Roia^  was  left  dead  on  the 
held,  aiid  generals  Lanusse  and 
Rodet  aflerwards  died  of  their 
wounds. 

These  actions  may  bo  considered 
as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Egypt. 
Ailer  the  death  of  sir  Ralph  Aoer* 
crombie,  general  Hvitchinson,  tb<i 
5911  of  the  celebrated  Irish  lawyer^ 

who 
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whowas  pro¥Ost  of  Trinity  college,  tish  officers.    The  French  are  said 

assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  to   have  lost   fifty  men,  and  the 

British  forces  there.     The  British  Turks  about  thirty,  in  this  action, 

general  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  The  whole  number  of  French,  &c. 

towards    Alexandria,    where    the  engaged,  was   said   to  atoount  to 

principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  4,600,  and  the  Turkish  afmy  to 

yet    concentred.      In    the    mean  9,000. 

time,  the  town  and  castle  of  Ro-  It  was  the  middle  of  June  before 

setta  was  taken  by  a  division  of  the  the    British   army,  under   general' 

British  army'under  colonel  Spencer,  Hutchinson,  reached  the  vicinity 

aided  by  a  body  of  Turks.     The  of  Cairo.     He    found    the  works 

French  garrison/  amounting  to  800  very  much  extended,  though  the 

men,  made  but  a  feeble  rci^istance,  garrison  did  not  exceed  4  or  5,000 

and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  in  number.     The  laptain  pacha  at 

Nile,  leaving  a  few  men  killed  and  the    same    time    invested    Giaeh 

prisoners.  (which    may    be    regarded    as  a 

While  such  was  the  state  of  af-  suburb  of  Cairo),  on  the  left  bank  of 

&irs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aiex-  tlie  Nile,  and  the  grand  vizier  took 

andria,  admir^   Blanket,    with   a  a    position  widiin  cannon-shot  of 

considerable  force  from  the  East*  the  city.     Thus  invented  on  every 

Indies,  effected  a  landing  at  Suez,  side,  the  garrison,  on  the  122d,  sent  a 

The  admiral  was^  separated  from  fla^of  truce  to  the  English  genera),* 

the  re^t  of  hi<;  {squadron  in  the  dan-  oflering  to  treat  for  the  evacuation- 

gerous  apd  difficult  passage  of  the  of  Cairo  upon  certain  conditions. 

Ked  Sea ;  but,  before  the  end  of  After  a  negotiation  of  several  days, 

April,  was  joined  by  large  re- in-  the  surrender  was  finally  agreed 

fbrcements  under  the  command  of  upon  in  a  convention  of'^  twenty* 

general  Baird,  cok)nels  Wellesley  onearticles — the  substance  of  wjiich- 

and  Murray,  &c.  was,  that  the  French  army  at  Cairo,- 

As  Cairo,  next  to  Alexandria,  and  its  dependencies,  should  be 
was  a  capital  object  with  the  aiiies,  conveyed  in  ships  of  the  allied 
a  force  wai'detached  early  in  May  powers,  and  at  their  expense,  to- 
for  its  reduction.  On  the  9th  of  gether  with  their  baggage,  arms, 
that  month  general  Hutchinson,  ammunition,  and  other  effects,  to 
with  4,000  British,  and  an  equal  the  nearest  French  ports  in  tlie 
nun)ber  of  Turk<«,  attacked  the  Mediterranean;  and  of  this  con- 
French  near  Rhamanieh.  The  vention  general  Menou  was  to  be 
French  were  driven  in,  and  in  the  at  liberty  to  avail  himself.  Our 
night  retreated  towards  Cairo,  reader  will  recollect  that  these 
leaving  a  small  garrison  at'Rahma-  terms  are  precisely  the  same  as 
plehf  which,  on  the  following  day,  those  which  were  agreed  upon  by 
surrendered  to  the  victors.  The  sir  Sydney  Smith  and  general  Kle- 
Iqss  of  the  English  on  this  occasion  ber,  which  the  late  ministry  most 
did  not  exceed  thirty  men.  About  unaccountably  rejected, 
the  same  time,  a  body  of  French  The  final  conquest  of  Egypt 
^d  Copts,  who  had  moved  for-  soon  afier  succeeded ;  and  general 
ward  from  Cairo  to  attack  the  Menou  accepted  the  conditions  of 
Turks,  were  defeated  by  the  grand  the  convention  of  Cairo  for  himself 
vizier,  who  was  essentially  assisted  and  the  rest  of  the  army  under  his 
liy  cplonel  Murray  and  pth^  Bii*  command* 

In 
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In  Europe,  the  war 'was  languidly  have  amply  compensated  for  prei'i- 
carried  on  between  Great-Britain  ous  deficiencies*  The  admiral  was 
and  France.  Some  naval  engage-  scarcely  in  harbour  before  he  was 
roents  took  place,  between  single  apprised  that  the  three  French  line- 
ships  and  i'rigates,  of  little  conse-  ot-battle  ships,  disabled  in  the  ac- 
quence^-the  detail  of  which  our  tion  of  the  6th,  ivere  on  the  8th  re- 
readers  will  find  under  the  head  of  inforced  by  a  squadron  of  five  Spa- 
Principal  Occurrences.  An  action  nish  ships  of  tlie  line,  under  the 
which  happened  oft'  the  coast  of  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Mnzen, 
Spain,  between  ^ir  James  Saumarez  and  a  French  ship  of  seventy-four 
and  a  squadron  of  French  and  Spa-  guns.  He  learned  further,  that 
nisbshipsof  war,  is,  however,  more  they  were  all  under  sail  on  the 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  the  *  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  together 
morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  with  his  majesty's  late  snip  Hanni- 
Sritish  admiral  stood  through  the  hal.  "I  iiad  almost  despaired," 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  in*-  says  admiral  Saumarez,  "ot  having 
lention  of  attacking  three  French  a  suflicient  force  in  readiness  to 
Itne-of-battle  ships,  and  a  frigate,  oppose  such  numbers;^'  but  bv 
ivhich  were  at  anchor  off  Algesiras.  great  exertion  he  was  able  to  warp 
On  opening  Cabrita  Point,  he  found  out  of  the  Mole  with  all  the  ships 
tjie  ships  lay  at  a  considerable  dis-  under  his  command,  the  Pompee 
if  nee  lirom  the  enemy's  batteries ;  excepted,  whic^  had  not  time  to 
and,  having  a  leading  wind  up  to  get  in  her  masts.  The  object  of 
them,  he  conceived  he  had  every  the  British  admiral  wa*  to  obstruct 
r.easonable  hope  of  success.  He  the  passage  of  this  powerful  force 
had  previously  directed  captain  to  Cadiz.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
Hood,  in  the  Venerable,  to  lead  observed  the  enemy's  ships  to  have 
the  ^uadron ;  but,  though  it  wa3  cleared  Cabrita  Point,  and  at  eight 
]]ot  intended,  the  captain  found  he  bore  up  to  stand  after  them.  At 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  cast-  eleven  tlie  Superb  was  up  with 
ing  anchor,  from  the  wind  failing,  them,  and  opened  her  fire  on  the 
Captain  Stirling,  in  the  Pqmpee,  at  enem^^'s  ships  at  not  more  than 
tlie  same  time  anchored  opposite  three  cables'  length.  At  this  criti- 
to  the  inner  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  cal  period  a  fatal  mistake  of  the 
'  the  action  commenced.  Inthear-  enemy  decided  the  battle.  The 
dour  for  engaging,  the  flannibal  was  Spanish  ships,  in  the  darkness  and 
Unfortunately  run  aground:  every  confusion,  tired  upon  each  other; 
effort  v^as  made  by  the  admiral  to  the  Real  Carlos  took  fire,  and  blew 
cover  her  from  the  enemy;  but,  up;  and  the  Hermcnegildo,  still 
being  only  three  cables'  length  from  mistaking  her  for  an  enemy,  ran  on 
one  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  he  board  her,  and  shared  her  molan- 
vvas  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  leave  choly  fate.  The  San  Antonio,  of 
her  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seventy-four  guns  and  730  men. 
The  loss  on  board  the  English  squa-  commanded  by  Lc  Rey, 'chief  of 
dronwas375.  division,  being,  thus  loft  Unsup- 
Whatever  disgrace  might  have  ported,  struck  to  the  Superb.  The 
unjustly  attached  to  the  British  ad-  remaining  ships  o(  the  enemy  now 
miral  on  this  occasion,  it  was  very  crowded  all  the  sail  they  conld 
soon  retrieved ;  and  fortune,  in  the  carry,  and  stood  out  of  the  Straits, 
subsequent  engagement,  .seems  to  At  aay-b#eak  only  one  French  sh?p 
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appeared    in    sight,   which    was  commenced  in  the  Iwrinning  of  the 

utandin^  to  the  shoals  ofCorril.  At  summer^    were    conductod     with 

this  juncture  the  wind  failed  her,  equal  ability  and  moderation.    We 

and    the  Venerable  was  able   to  had  always  predicted,  Ihat  aini- 

bring  her  to  action,  and  had  nearly  nistry  of  a  truly  English  spirit,  witli 

silencetl  her,  when  the  loss  of  the  English  honesty  and  frankness—- a 

mainmast  obliged  the  captain  of  ministry  who    depended    not   on 

the  Venerable  to  desist ;  and  this  stratagem,  but  int;*grity,  would  be 

ship,  which    %vas   an  eighty -four,  successful   in   any  negotiation  for 

escaped  along  with  the  rest.  the  restoration  of  peace.    The  dis- 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  solution  of  the  Nortliern  confede- 

expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the  racv,  and  the  successes  in  Egypt, 

command  of  admiral  lord  Nelson,  haa  removed  the  most    powerful 

for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  obstacles  ;  and  admin istcat ion  had 

harbour  and  shipping  of  Boulogne;  the  wisdom  not  to  lose  tlie  favour-, 

but,  like  all  tfie  other  expeditions  to  able  opportunity  which  these  cir** 

the  coast  of  France,  it  ended  only  cumstanccs  presented.    T)ie  nego- 

in  discomfiture  and  disgrace.     On  tiation  was  carried  on  with  a  pru* 

the  4th  of  August  lord  Nelson  found  dent  reserve.    The   agents,  lord 

the  enemy's  vessels  (consisting  of  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto,  drid  not 

brigs  and  flats,  lugger-rigged,  and  enter,  the  list  as  prize-fighters,  and 

a  schooner,  twenty-four  in  nura-  call  in  the  whole  of  Europe  to  de- 

ber),  anchored  in  a  line  in  tlie  front  cide  on  the  diplomatic  skill  which 

of  Boulogne,     The  wind  being  fa-  they    respectively  e\''inced.     The 

rourable  for  tlie  bombs  to  act,  he  objects  in  dispute  were  discussed 

inade  the  signal  for  battle,   and  with  temperance,  as  if  discussed 

gave  orders  to  direct  their  shells  at  by  men  seriously  bent  on  bringing 

the  vessels,  and  not  at  the  town,  them  to  a  happy  termination.    Not 

After  a  severe  engagement,  how-  even  the  persons  who  were  in  offi- 

ever,  the  noble  admiral  was  com-  cial  situations,  except  those  invme- 

pelled    to   retreat.    Lord   Nelson  diately  concerned,  were  acquainted 

imputes  his  failure  to  the  darkness  with  the  state  of  the  negotiation; 

of  the  night,  with  the  tide  and  half  and  jthe  lord-mayor  of  London  was 

tide  which  separated  the  divisions  the  first  person  out  of  the  cabinet 

of  the  Briti4i   fleet.     The  loss  in  to  whom  the  result  was  communi- 

killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  cated.     Thus  no  unfair  advantage 

about  130.  could  be  taken;   and  this  treaty 

Why  the  British   ministry   en-  stands  almost  singular  on  our  re« 

gaged  in  no  offensive  operations  of  cords,  since,  at  a  period  >vhen  the 

greater  importance  has  since  been  practice  of  gambling  in  the  public 

explained  to  the  complete  satisfac-  funds  was,  from  the  wide  ekten- 

tronof  the  nation.     It  \<f as  because  sion  of  public  credit,  more  prcdo- 

they  were  occupied  with  a  matter  minant  than  at  any  previous  crisis 

of  much  Tiighei:  consequence,  and  not  a  single  instance  occurred  of 

becaiise  they  wisely  anticipated  the  any    sinister    practice    whatever, 

event.     Attached  to  no  party,  we  The  treaty,  thus  honourably  con* 

feel  a  sincere   pleasure  in  giving  ducted,  was  in  every  part  consis. 

honour   to  whom  honour  is  due;  tent  with  justice,  and  with  an  en- 

and  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  larged  and  wise  system  of  policy., 

segQtiatjo|)s    with  France^  which  Xhe  great  object  in  all  pacific  ar- 
^  rangeinents 
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rangetnents  should  be  to  leave  as 
little  cause  of  regret  and  dissatis- 
tisfaction  to  the  respective  parties 
as  possible.  Great-firitaiB  did  not 
want  colonial  possessions:  ahnost 
all  new  acquisitions  of  that  descrip«* 
tion  must  have  interfered  with  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  those  she 
already  possesses;  and  the  state  of 
the  French  West-India  islands  ren- 
dered them  most  dangerous  and 
improper  connexions.  Great-Bri- 
tain gained  some  acquisitions  by 
the  treaty,  which  were  of  conside- 
rable importance  without  being  bur- 
densome or  dangerous;  while  the  jus* 
tice  and  moderation  of  her  demands 
"were  such  as  were  well  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  those  nations 
with  whom  she,  had  been  unfor- 
tunately engaged  in  hostilities. 

The  aggrandisement  of  France 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  Euro- 
pean territory  are  circumstances 
which,  however  they  may  be  re- 
gretted, were  not  to  be  remedied : 
Tor,  as  that  incomparable  statesman, 
Mr.  Fox,  has  most  justly  observed, 
*'  France  was  made  great  by  the 
war,  and  not  by  the  peace."— She 
had  acquired  what  could  not  be 
wrested  from  her  by  Great-Britain; 
and 'of  the  only  two  powers  able 
to  contend  with  her  on  the  conti- 
nent, one  (the  court  of  Petersburg) 
was  .united  by  a  strict  treaty  of  aU 
Jiance,  and  the  other  (that  of  Vi- 
enna) had  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  accepting  such  terms  of 
peace  as  she  thought  proper  to 
impose.  Yet  increase  of  territory 
IS  sometimes  contemplated  by  po- 
liticians with  a  more  anxious  eye 
than  the  circumstance  deserves. 
Increase  of  territory  does  not  al- 
ways imply  proportionate  accession 
of  strength.  The  amalgamation  of 
different  people  with  different  ha- 
bits, and  even  a  difference  of  lan- 
guage under  the  same  government. 


is  not  always  ati  easy  iask  ;  and  it 
is  the  less  easy  if  any  degree  of  po- 
litical liberty  form  a  constituent  part 
of  that  government.  Tirae  will 
evince  whether  France  is  made 
really  more  powerful  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Netherlands  .and  the 
other  countries  which  she  has  ac- 
quired by  the  war.  We  think  we 
see  in  them  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  disorganisation ;  but  we  may 
be  mistaken. 

By  the  preliminary  articles  which 
were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1801,  by  M.  Otto  on 
the  part  of  the  French  republic,  and 
lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  Great-Bri- 
tain agreed  to  the  restoration  of  all 
her  conquests,  the  island  of  Tri- 
nidad and  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  Ceylon  excepted.  The  Cape 
of  Good  iiope  was  to  remain  a  free 
port  to  alt  the  contracting  parties, 
who  were  to  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages. The  island  of  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops,  and  restored  to  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Fgypt 
was  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
The  territory  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
maintained  m  its  integrity :  and  the 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
The  republic  of  the  seven  islands 
was  recognised  by  France.  The 
fishery  at  Newfoundland  was  esta- 
blished on  its  former  footing :  and, 
finally,  plenipotentiaries  were  to  be 
named  oy  the  contracting  parties, 
to  repair  to  Amiens,  to*  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  a  definitive 
ti'eaty  in  concert  with  the  allies  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Thus  terminated  a  contest  the 
most  dangerous  and  disastrous  in 
which  this  country  was  ever  en- 
gaged-^a  contest  which  we  have 
said,  and  which  we  still  believe, 
might  liave  been    avoided  in  ^ti 
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origin,  and  which  at  different  times  nation  Is  still  in  a  comparative  state 
might  have  been  terminated  with  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Then- 
infinite  advantage  to  this  country;  retical  politicians  may  arraign  our 
but  which  would  perhaps  have  not  ancient  constitution ;  uiey  may  pro- 
been  concluded  till  the  country  had  ject  reforms  which  would  probably 
been  drained  of  its  last  shilling,  had  disappoint  their  hopes,  though  it 
not  the  old  ministry  (who  we  con-  is  even  possible  that  in  some  in- 
3cientious]y  believe  engaged  in  it  stances  it  .might  admit  of  soihe 
from  fantastical  dream-s  of  ambition,  amelioration,  could  it  with  safety 
and  carried  it  on  under  the  most  be  attempted.  But,  in  the  mean 
puerile  and  delusive  hopes)  been  time,  it  may  satisfy  us,  that  under 
ibrtunatelv  dismissed.  We  hope,  a  legislature  elected  hy  ourselves, 
for  the  sake  of  our  country  and  of  and  by  the  protecting  influence  of 
mankind,  never  to  see  these  men  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence  as 
employed 'in  any  public  capacity,  no  other  country  in  £urope  can 
They  are  not  mmisters  adapted  to  boast,  ^  we-  can  individually  -sit 
the  character  of  the  English  nation:  "under  our  own  vine  ana  our 
they  might  befitted  for  the  crooked  own  fi^-tree,"  unmolested  by  the 
and  intriguing  politics  of  a  despotic  hand  ot  tyranny  or  the  machinations 
court,  but  their  habits  and  their  of  fraud.  Compare  this  happy 
measures  we  trust  are  as  foreign  to  constitution  with  that  of  other  coun- 
the  plain  -and  open  disposition  of*  tries,  for  by  this  only  we  shall  learn 
the  sovereign  as  to  that  of  his  peo-  to  estimate  its  value :  compare  it 
pie.  The  fairness,  the  candour,  the  «ven  with  what  has  been  the  result 
moderation,  and  the  constitutional  of  theoretical  reform :  compare  it 
principles  of  Mr.  Addington,  form  with  the  experiments  on  govern- 
a  happy  contrast  to  that  motley  con-  ment,  which  we  have  lately  seen  ! 
duct,  that  tissue  of  pride  and  mean-  The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  us 
ncss,  of  intrigue  and  arrogance,  to  to  present  our  readers  with  an  ana- 
which  we  had  unfortunately  been  lysis  of  that  complex  form  of  des- 
accustomed  before  ;  and  if  he  per-  potism  established  in  a  neighbour- 
severes  in  the  same  career,  we  have  itig  country :  when  it  does,  our 
little  doubt  but  he  will  prove  one  readers  will  feel  grateful  to  their 
of  the  roost  popular  ministers  whom  ancestors  for  the  invaluable  privi- 
this  country  has  seen  for  a  series  of  leges  which  their  wisdom  and  their 
years.  valour  have  secured  to  their  poste* 
We  can  with  pride  and  pleasure  rity.  And  that  we  may  be  just  to 
contrast  the  present  state  of  this  all  men,  when  we  reflect  on  these 
country,  notwithstanding  the  difii-  blessings,  and  resolve  to  defend 
culties  we  have  encountered,  and  them  on  every  emergency  as  our 
the  burdens  we  have  incurred,  dearest  "  rights,"  let  us  not  forget 
with  that  of  most  of  the  continental  that  to  Mr.  Addington  and  his  col- 
nations.  While  every  thing  there  leagues  we  are  at  least,  for  the  pre- 
is  menacing  and  uncertain,  we  en*  sent,  indebted  for  the  restoration  of 
joy  both  freedom  and  security.  The  Pbace  and  the  Com  stitvtion. 
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C  H  A  P.    X. 

Poreigti  History,  France,  Delays  in  the  Ratification  qf  the  Preliminaries 
signed  by  Count  Julicn  at  Paris.  Preparations  jbr  opening  a  fresh 
Campaign,  Positions  qf  tht  txvo  jlrmies.  Dismission  of  the  most  meri^ 
torious  qf  the  Imperial  Officers — Resignation  of  others.  Emperor  and 
Archduke  John  repair  to  the  Jrmy,  Notification  from  Moreau  of  the 
Re'commencemcnt  of  Hostilities.  A  further  Arviisiicc  concluded  at  Ho-, 
htnlindcn.  Internal  Staie  of  France,  Inspection  atid  Reform  of  the 
Emigrant  List,  Return  of  Emigrants,  Treaty  betzveen,  France  and  the 
United  States  qf  America,  Changes  in  the  Ministry.  Negotiation  for 
Peace  with  Great- Britain,  Proposal  on  the  part  of  France  for  a  general 
Armistice  by  Sea  and  Land — Rejected  by  tlie  British  Ministry — Rupture 
qf  the  Armistice,  Opening  qf  the  IFinter  Campaign,  Attack  upon 
^ugereau.  Capture  of  Asthajfenburg  by  the  French.  Moreau  atiucked 
by  klenau.  Battle  of  Hohenlindcn-^^Flight  and  rapid  Pursuit  cf  the 
Imperial  Army.  Recall  of  Prince  Charles  to  the  Command  of  the  Austnan, 
forces.  Austrians  again  d^eated,  TlUrd  Armistice.  French  enter 
Florence  a?id  Leghorn.    Convention  qf  Treviso, 

IN  our  account  of  foreign  Ir^s-  campaign  a  second  time.   The  Im- 

actions   during    tlie  last  ^ear^  perial    army  had   concentred    its 

we  left  the  French,  who  are  the  forces  between    Wassenburg   and 

principal  actors  in  these  interesting  ^It-Oattlng,  having  it^  advanced 

scenes,  masters  of  Germany  aImQ.st  guard  on  tlie  left  side  of  tlie  Inn, 

to  tlie  banks  of  the  Inn;   and   of  stretching  its  right  wing  to  Brau-* 

Italy  almost  to  tl^e  confines  of  Ve-  nau,and  its  left  to  Kufstein,  where 

nice.     The  preliminaries  of  peace,  it  farmed  its  junction  with  the  army 

which  had  been  signed  by  count  of  die  Tyrol.     A  few  corps  of  ca- 

Julien  at  Paris,  in  July,  had  been  valry  skirted  tl)e  Inn,  below  Brau^ 

the  subject  of  frequent  negotiations  nau,  to  preserve  the  communication, 

between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuil-  witli  the  division  of  general  Klenaa 

lerics   and  the   court  of  Vienna,  on  the   lefl  side   ot  die   Danube. 

Embarrassed  as  the  situation  of  this  The  whole  of  diis  force  consisted 

court  was  now  become,  the  influ-  of  about  60,000  men;  the  army  on 

cnce  of  the  partisans  for  the  conti-  the  Tyrol  amounted    to    10,000, 

nuance  of  the  war  overpowered  all  who  were  secohdcd  by  an  equal 

pacific  considerations.     VVliatever  number  of  volunte«ers of  ihe country, 

might  be  the  hopes  or  secret  views  The  right  wing  of  the  Frenclt 

of  that  court,  the  refusal  of  the  rati-  army  was  about  36,000  men.    This 

fication  was  intimated  in  a  note  from  wing  skirted  the  mountains  of  tho 

the  British   government,  who  in-  Tyrol  on  Uic  no:th  side,  which  it 

sisted  that  a  minister  should  be  sent  menaced   with  three   columns    of 

to  the  cont^ress  at  Luneville,  con-  12,000  men  each  by  the  passes  of 

joindy  willi  die  plenipotentiaries  '  Plhrenberg,  Scharnitz,  and  Arle- 

oi  the  emperor.  berg.     The  centre  was  composed 

The  French  and  imperial,  armies  of  nearly   an  equal  number,  and 

Kvcrc  new  preparing  to  open  the  was  posted  in  a  line  of  eight  or  ten 

leagues 
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leagues  beyond  tlie  Lor,  facing  the  The  generals  Ott  and  Hohenzollern 
cvntrcand  k»H  wing  otthe  imperial  had  Sfiit  in  their  resignations;  and 
army.  The  left  of  the  French  army  the  Only  officer  of  di^iini^uishod  la- 
consisted  <)t*'2.5,<)00  men,  strelchecl  lent  that  remained  at  his  post  wa^ 
along  the  river  Viis,  and  threatened  general  Wacka^ sow ich.  ' 
to  hem  Braunau,  and  oit  off  the  This  situation  ofaffairs,  which  car- 
imperial  army  i'rom  its  magazines^  rieJ  apprehension  into  the  minds  of 
on  the  Danube  and  the  division  of  evi.*ry  person  interested  in  !ije  iafciv 
general  Klenau.  of  the  imperial  court,  roused  it  ti> 

The  changes  vvTiich  had  been  a  seeming  temporary  effort  of  per- 
made  in  the  imperial  armies,  in  sonal  courage,  in  a  re^icript  noti- 
consequence  of  the  late  defeats  by  fied  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  by  th<f 
the  French,  boded  still  less  good  imperial  minister,  the  rupture  of 
for  the  future.  The  generals  Kray,  the  negotiation  with  the  Frenrii; 
ilanendorff,  Schmit,  and  Chateler,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  armistici*; 
who  were  tlie  most  distinguished  were  declared.  His  imperial  nia- 
of  the  imperial  otiiceis,  and  who  jestyinformed  them, that,  seconded 
had  yielded  only  to  a  valour  and  by  the  fidelity  and  love  of  his  peo* 
impetuosity  which  commanders  pie,  he  had  determined  to  put  him- 
more  able  would  have  had  difh-  self,  with  his  brother  the  archduke 
cuhy  in  stemming,  were  reptaced  John,  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
by  others  whose  names  had  scarcely  hoping  that  this  example,  as  weJl 
been  heard  of,  and  in  whom  little  as  the  general  danger,  would  re- 
confidence  could  be  reposed.  The  animate  the  ancient  courage  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  thought  fit,  Gcrmaiw,  and  engage  the  subjects 
however,  to  dispense  with  the  ser-  of  the  empire  to  join  themselves  to 
vices  of  men  whose  misfortunes  his  majesty,  to  secure  an  honour-^ 
were  imputed  to  their  own  mis-    able  peace. 

takes  rather  than  to  the  .enterprise        Agreeable  to  the  rescript  of  the 
of  the  enemy,   and  whose  senti-    imperial  minister  to  the  diet,  the 
mcnts  respecting  the  final  issue  of    emperor,  and  his  brother  the  arch- 
thc  war  were  but  little  in  corre-    duke  John,  repaired  to  the  army, 
spondence  with  its  own-   The  dis-    where  the   latter  entered  on   his 
mission  of  these  officers  was  fol-    office  as  commander-in-chief.     On 
lowed  by  the  resignation  of  general     his  arrival  in  this  quality,  he  re- 
Kinks,  commander  of  Vienna,  who    ceived  a  letter  from  general  Mo- 
allegrd,  that  he  could  not  answer    rcau,     inclosing    the    instructions 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capita],    which   had  just   been  transmitted 
since  the  garrison  was  withdrawn     from  Paris,  and  which  he  thus  li- 
to  be  sent  to  the  army.     The  state    terally  transcribed:—"  Inform  the 
ii  of  the  iinperial  forces  in  Italy  at    general  who  commands  the  Aus- 
this  period  was  scarcely  more  fa-    trian  army,  that  the  emperor  re- 
vourable  for  the  successful  conti-    fuses  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  of 
nuance  of  the  war.      Tins  army    peace ;  and  that  you  are  obliged  to 
had    received    reinforcements    of    re-commence  hostilities.   You  may, 
25,0CX)  men;  but  as  it  was  found    however,  agree  to  an  armistice  of 
necessary  to  leave   10,000  men  in    a  month,   on  condition  that  place* 
Vienna  to  secure  the  tranquillity    of  surety  be  immediately  put  into 
of  the    city,  there  were  scarce! v    your  possession.''     Moreau  sent  at 
40,000  more  left  to  keep  tlie  fie]a«    the  samo  time  an  officer  to  state  the 
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terms  of  this  new  armistice,  or  no- 
tify  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities the  following  day. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  on  leav- 
ing Vienna,  of  tempting  once  more 
the  fortune  of  war,  a  nearer  review 
of  the  state  of  his  forces,  and  the 
peremptory  demand  of  generaLMo- 
xeau,  led  him  to  favor  more  pacific 
sentiments.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  archduke  John  and  ge* 
neral  Lahorie  ended  in  an  arrange* 
ment  for  another  armistice,  pf which 
the  principal  conditions  were  the 
delivery  of  the  three  fortresses  of 
Ulm,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Philipsburg, 
Into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and 
the  sending  M.  Lehrbach  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  Lunevillc  from  his 
imperial  majesty.  The  lines  of  de- 
marcation for  both  armies  continued 
to  be  the  same  as  were  fixed  by  the 
last  armistice.  The  present  ar- 
mistice, which  included  4ilso  the 
armies  in  Italy,  was  to  terminate 
in  forty-five  days,  if  no  definitive 
arrangements  were  taken  in  the 
mean  time.  This  treaty  was  signed 
at  Hohenlinden^  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1800. 

The  great  probability  of  an  ap- 
proaching peace,  not  more  from 
the  splendid  victories  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  French  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  than  from 
the  total  inability  of  the  imperial 
court  to  carry  on  the  war,  afforded 
the  French  government  the  means 
of  reviewing  and  correcting  still 
further  the  internal  evils  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  greatest  abuses 
of  the  revolution  during  its  various 
phases,  and  particularly  in  the  reien 
of  terror,  had  been  the  facility  with 
which  one  part  of  the  inhaoitants 
of  tlie  French  republic  had  con- 
signed  the  other  to  misery  and  ruin, 
by  inscribing  theh*  names  on  regi- 
sters which   were  caiied  lists  of 


emigration.  The  general  Rst  of 
emigrants,  such  as  it  wa<;  print* 
ed,  presented  a  nomenclature  of 
155,000  individuals,  or  collections 
of  individuals^  such  a«  whole  fami- 
lies without  distinction  of  names  ; 
,  which  general  list  was  formed  from 
partial  lists  framed  by  local  kutho* 
rities,  such  as  departmental  and 
municipal  administrations;  and  to 
"which  was-  added  a  supplement 
which  had  not  been  printed,  mak- 
ing together'  the  complete  list  of' 
those  who  were  accused  of  emi- 
gration. 

The  legislative  assembly,  the  na- 
tional convention,   and  the  com- 
mittees of  legislation  of  the  con- 
vention, had  struck  off  definitively 
a  considerable  number  of   those 
who  were  inscribed :  the  directory 
had  annulled   15,000  names;  and 
since  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  1200  more  had  been  ex- 
cepted.    Such  was  the  state  of  the. 
list   when  the  minister  of  police 
made  a  report  to  the  consuls,  in 
which  he  represented  the  various 
abuses  of  power  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  Of  this 
general  list,  and  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  re- 
medied.    In  consequence  of  this 
report,  t!ie  government,  by  a  de- 
cree, reduced  this  formidable  pre* 
scription  to  a  very  moderate  size, 
by  confirming  all  that  had   been 
done  by  an(,ecpdent  authorities,  and 
by  striking  out  of  the  list  all  indi- 
viduals who  were  inscribed  under 
the  qualifications  of  labourer's,  jour- 
neymen, workmen,  artists,  and  all 
others  exercising  mechanical  pro- 
fessions,  servants,  and  others  re- 
ceiving wages,  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  all  persons  thus  qualified. 
Of  these  descriptions  the  number 
was  very  considerable,  amounting 
according  to  different  statements, 
to  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  Thd 
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'jbext^  class  was  £hat  of  persons  who  the  interior ;  and  as  the  flood*gates 

"liad  been  inscribed  collectively^  and  of  mercy  were  thrown  so  wide 

't^ithout  individual  denomination ;  open«  numbers  availed  themselves 

such  as  those  who  had  been  indl*  6i  the  general  disposition   whioh 

cated  in  general,  as  heirs  or  i:hild-  had  been  evinced  m  their  favour 

^en  of  soite  person  whose 'name  who  had  no' right  by  the  decree  to 

bad   been  inserted,    \iromen  cmi-  participate  in  the  indulgence..  This 

f'  rants  who  had  abandoned  their  decree  was  however  accompanied 

usbands,  minors,  knights  of  Malta,  by  restrictive  articles,  siich  as  the 

such   persons  as  had  led  France  injunction  on  the  emigrants  to  take 

before  the  Hth  of  July  liS9,  the  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  govern- 

^amcs  of  such  as  had  been  executed  mcnt,  to  remain  during  the  war> 

hy  judement  of  the  revolutionary  and  a  year  after  fhe  peace,  under 

IribunaT,  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  the  inspection  of  the  constituted 

Vanished,  and  al  I  such  persons  as  had  authorities  ot  the  places  where  they 

been  continued  on  the  list  after  pre*  should  reside ;  but  as  they  brought 

Cedent  revisions  of  commissions,  with  them  fbr  the  most  part  the 

Were  included  in  this  act  of*  elhni-  samedispositions  of  hostility  against 

nation,  and  definitively  struck  off.  the  republic  which  they  had  been 

New  lists  were  ordered  to  be  habituated  to  feel   while  absent, 

ibrmed,  in  which  were  inscribed  these  restrictions  were  in  general 

us  real  emigrants,  and  definitively  but  very  little  attended  to ;    and 

Expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  though  some  received  the  proffered 

French  republic>    those  who  had  boon  witli  thankfulness,  the  greater 

borne  arms  against  France ;  such  part,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex<^ 

as  since  the  departure  of  the  French  ptctcd,  found  new  causes  for  dis- 

princes  had  continued  to  make  part  content  on  seeing  their  confiscated 

of  their  civil  or  military  establish-  estates    in   possession  of  Others  j 

ments;  such  as  had  accepted  from  since  the  law,  thou<rh  it  admitted 

these  princes,  or  the  persons  at  war  their  return,  confirmed  the  confis-* 

with  France,  place*  of  ministers,  cation,  except  of  such  domains  as 

embassadors,  negotiators, or  agents;  had  liot  been  soUl,  and  which  wer<i 

such  as  had  been  preserved  on  tlie  returned  to  the  former  Owners. 

list    by  the    present  government,  The   negotiation    between   the 

on   the  report  of  the  commission  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Unitea 

Established  for  the  examination  oF  States  and  the  French  government^ 

triaims ;  and;   finally,  such  as  had  which  iuid  lasted  several   months, 

made    no     reclamamns.   previous  was  now  brought  to  a  termination. 

Co  the   establishment  of  the   said  By  this  treaty,  which  was  negoti- 

eommission,     in    consequence^  of  atedasifa  regular  war  had- taken 

the   proclamations   and   invitation  place,    (t  was  agreed  among   the 

which  had  been  made  by  the  go«  other  articles,   thiit    henceforth   X 

Vernment.  firm,     inviolable,     and    universal 

By  this  decree,  which  on  various  peace  should  take  place  between 

points  was  in  contradiction  with  the  two  countries ;  the  restitution 

thatarticlein  the  constitution  which  of  captured  vessels  fhould  be  made 

respects  emigration,    the  frontier  on  both  sides ;  the  debts  contracted 

towns  of  France  were  soon  crowded  by  the  individuals  ot  both  nations 

\vith  persons  of  every  description  of  should  be  paid,  as  if  no  misunder* 

emigrants^  demanding  passport:»  h^t  standing  had  taken  place  ^  the  com* 
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mertfe  between  the  two  nations  close,  indulged  dispositions  of  dit« 
should  be  free,  and  their  vessels  sipation  and  rapacity  almost  bc- 
respectively  treated  like  those  of  yond  any  of  his  predecessors.— 
the  most  favoured  nations  ;  and  the  His  mal-administration  became  at 
citizens  of  each  should  enjoy  all  length  so  notorious,  that  the  con- 
the  rights,  pri\ileges,  and  immu-  sul  caused  his  dismission  to  be 
nitles  of  the  respective  countries.'  signified  to  him ;  but,  desirous  of 
This  reconciliation  was  celebrated  saving  him  from  open  disgrace, 
by  unusual  demonstrations  of  amity  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Spa- 
in a  magnificent  f(&te  given  to  the  nish  court. 

American  ministers  at  the  country  While  the  French  were  seeking 
scat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  peace  by  conquests  in  Germany, 
the  negotiators,  which  was  attended  a  negotiation  for  the  same  end  was 
by  the  first  consul,  and  other  di-  opened  at  London.  In  the  begin- 
stinguishedmembersof  the  French  ning  of  August  1800j  M.  Thugut 
government.  '  had  addressed  a  note  to  M.  Talley- 
TheFrencfiministry,  which  since  rand,  in  which  he  sent,  by  order  of 
the  consulshipofBonaparte had  been  the  emperor,  an  invitation  to  the 
less  subject  to  vacillation  than  un-  first  consul  to  name  respective  pie- 
der  former  administrations,  under-  nipotentiaries  to  treat  on  this  sub-* 
went  at  this  period  a  partial  change,  ject;  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  removal  of  Carnot  from  the  that  his  Britannic  majesty  was  dis- 
superihtendance  of  the  war-office,  posed  to  concur  in  this  negotiation, 
and  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  bro-  as  had  been  announced  in  a  note  of 
ther  of  the  first  consul,  from  that  lord  Minto's,  the  English  minister 
of  the  interior.  Bv  the  skill,  and  at  Vienna;  which  note  was  inclu- 
particularly  the  probity  with  which  ded  in  the  baron  Thugut's  letter. 
Carnot  haa  conducted  this  vast  ma-  M.  Thugut  proposed  clioosing  for 
chilne,  he  had  not  only  redeemed  the  place  of  negotiation,  Schalc- 
his  reputation,  sullied  by  his  asso-  stadt,  Luneville,  or  some  other  cen-; 
ciation  with  the  members  of  the  tral  town  of  France,  to  facilitate 
committee  of  public  safety  under  the  communications  with  England, 
the  reign  of  terror,  but  had  acquired  Lord  Minto,  in  his  note,  declared 
so  much  the  confidence  of  the  na-  that  his  Britannic  majesty  was  ready 
tion,  and  of  the  army,  that  his  re-  to  send  his  plenipotentiaries  to  treat 
moval  was  considered  as  a  public  of  peace  in  concert  with  the  em- 
calamity  ;  nor  was  this  sentiment  peror,  as  soon  as  the  French  go- 
alleviated  from  the  nomination  of  vernment  shojild  have  signified  its 
his  successor  Berthier,  who  had  no  intention  6f  entering  into  negotia- 
Ruch  claims  to  general  respect.—  tion  with  the  cabinetof  St.  James's. 
But  if  public  opinion  on  this  occa-  The  French  government  dispatched 
sion  did  not  justify  this  act  of  con-  immediately  to  M.  Otto,  commis- 
sular  power,  it  sanctioned  loudly  sary  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
that  which  was  manifested  in  the  in  England,  a  copy  of  the  propo- 
removalof  LucienBonaparte,  who,  sitions  made  by  tne  cabinet  of  Vi- 
though  he  had  discovered  at  periods  enna,  with  instructions  to  enter 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  much  cou-  into  a  negotiation  with  the  English 
rage,  ability,  and  strength  of  cha-  mini<?try. 

racter,  had  nevertheless  during  his  M.  Otto,  in  confonnitv  to  his  in- 

muiistfy^  and  particularly  near  the  structiofis,  addressed  to  lord  Gren- 
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•tiBc  a  n6tc,  in  which  he  declared 
himself  auth()ri<;ed  to  demand  from 
the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty further  explanations  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposition  commu- 
nicated to  the  court  of  Vienna;  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time,  that  it 
appeared  impossible  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  En«r1and  and  Austria 
took  a  -common  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations, France  should  have  a  su- 
spension of   arms    with    Austria, 
w^hile  she  continued  hostilities  with 
England.      He    declared    himself 
authorised  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
•    pose  and  conclude  a  general  armis- 
tice between  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  the  two  states,  by  adopting  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  the  places  be- 
sieged and  blocked,  analogous  to 
those  which  had  taken  place  in 
Germany    relative   to  Ulm,    Phi- 
lipsburg,   and  Ingoldsiadt.     Lord 
Grenvillc  nam^d  captain  George 
to  freat  with  M.  Otto.   These  com- 
missaries met  in  conference,  (28th 
August,}   when    the  former  con- 
firmed the  assurance  that  his  Bri- 
tannic   majesty  was   disposed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Luneville  ;  but  that  as  to  the  armis- 
tice, he  had  orders  to  declare  that 
such  a  measure,  applied  to  naval 
operations,  had  never  taken  place 
between  Great-Britain  and  France 
during  negotiations  for  peace,  or 
even  till  the   preliminaries   were 
signed  ;  that  such  a  measure  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  necessary ; 
and  that  the  di-^putes  which  must 
inevitably  take  p'ace  in  the  execu- 
tion  would    rather   impede   than 
facilitate  the  success  of  the  nego- 
tiations.: in  short,  that  no  determi- 
nation could  be  taken  with  respect 
to  this  object  before  the  French 
government   had   previously    ex- 
plained how  the  principles  adopted 
m  the  Carmaa  armistico  rtlative 


to  the  blockade  of  towns  could  be 
applied  to  ports  and  arsenals  of 
France,  so  as  to  be  executed  in  the 
manner  required. 

The  French  agent,  in  reply  to 
these  objections,  observed,  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  continuation  of  the  armistice  in 
Germany  depended  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice  with  England; 
since  the  French  government  re- 
garded the  advantages  of  the  ma- 
ritime truce  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  evident  disadvantages  of  that 
of  Germany.  He  dispatched,  how- 
ever, a  courier  to  Paris,  to  inform 
his  government ;  during  which  in- 
terval Mr.  Grenville  was  named 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Lune- 
ville. The  answer  of  the  French 
fovcrnment  confirmed  that  which 
1.  Otto  had  already  given ;  ob- 
serving also  that  the  intervention 
of  England  rendered  the  question 
of  peace  so  complicated,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prolong  the  armistice 
on  the  continent,  unless  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  rendered  it  commoa 
to  the  three  powers ;  with  the  me- 
nace, that  if  this  armistice  was  not 
concluded,  hostilities  would  re-com- 
mence in  Germany. 

The  result  of  this  negotiation 
was  unfavourable  to  peace.  The 
demands  of  the  French  government 
respecting  a  maritime  armistice 
were  found  inadmissible,  and  the 
English  ministers  declared  officially 
to  M.  Otto,  that  all  llirther  discus- 
sion  on  that  point  was  become 
superfluous.  The  rupture  of  this 
negotiation  was  followed  by  tli^t 
of  the  continental  armistice,  which 
had  given  time  only  to  the  belli- 
gerent powers  to  recruit  their  shat- 
tered forces  in  order  to  renew  the 
contest.  During  the  armistice  the 
French  government  had  made  it  a 
condition,  that,  till  the  definitive 
peace,  tha  republican  troops  should 
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jt»ke  the  Inn  for  tlic  line  of  demar^ 
•^ation^  and  e;ctcnd  their  canton- 
ments as  far  as  Liiitz.     But  the  ab^ 
solute  refusal  of  the  British  cabinet 
J^Q  treat  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
.by  Bonaparte — nameiy,Uic  maritime 
armistice— ^made  a  rupture  ung  void-^ 
jMe,  unless  a  definitive  treaty  was 
Tramcd  on  tjie  basis  of  the  prelim t* 
naries  assented  to   by  count  St. 
Julien  at  Paris.     To  this  decision 
the  cab^inet  of  the  Tuileries   ad* 
hered,  after  the  declaration  made 
by  count  Cobcntzei  that  he  could 
jneither  conclude  nor  negotiate  a 
definitive  peace,  "but  in  concert 
with    the    British   mini^ry,    who 
he  hoped  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Luni'ville. 
The  French  government  liad  not 
flattered  itself  that  the  British  court 
would  yield  to  its  demand  respect- 
ing a  naval  armistice;    but   if  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilitieis 
was  favourable  to  the  emperor,  it 
was  no  less  so  to  the  French  ar- 
mies, whose  victories,  though  splen^ 
did,  had  not  been  purchased  with-* 
out  considerable  loss,  though  less 
from  the  military  tactics  aiid  con-* 
servatory  dispositions   of  Moreau 
than  it  would  have  been  under  any 
other  French  general.   The  Fee wh 
army  was  now  about  to  attempt  a 
great  and  no  less  perilous  expedi- 
tion; and  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
.  to  make  an  cfl'ectivc  winter  cam- 
paign, of  which  the  hereditary  do^ 
ininx>ns  were  the  prize,  to  take  such 
.measures  as  should  ensure  success. 
The  .  deficiencies    in    Moreau's 
army  were  entirely  made  up  by 
the  successive  arrivals  of  detach-* 
ments   of  conscripts :    the    cprps 
uadcr  St.  Suzanne,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,    wluch  had  iijlhcrto  con» 
.sisted  of  7  or  8000  mcn»  was  aug- 
mented to   SOj^OO,  and  marched 
iaordeicto  (p£m  the  left  wing  of 
the  grand    army,   now  dcUchcd 


from  the  division  tinder  Augctcait; 
.another  army,  under  the  name  of 
ihat  of  the  Grisons^iiad  been  form- 
jddf  consisting  of  from  25  to  SO/>QO 
jnen^  and  Which  was  extehded  from 
.the  chain  of  communication  be- 
tween the  army  of  the  Rhine. and 
.that  of  Italy ;  while  Augcreaii  had 
compieted     his    division    on    the 
Maine,  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
from  Holland,  and  conscripts  from 
the  Belgic  departments. 

The  winter  campaign  opened  oit 
the  24th  November,  by  an  attack  on 
-Augereau's  division,-  who,  sallying, 
droVe  back  the  assailants,  and,  pass- 
ing the  Maine^  took  possession  by 
capitulation    of  Asfchaffcnburg.^ 
Finding  every  probability  of  peace 
had    vanished^    Moreau    hastened 
back  to  Munich/  where  were  as- 
sembled   the    generals    Dessoles^ 
£ble,   Richepansc,    and  Laborie; 
afid  where,  after  issuing  a  procla- 
mation to  his  army/  he  prepared 
again  10  enter  tlie  field.     White 
Moreau  was  maturing  his  plan  of 
operations,  tiie  Austrian  army  bad 
.  prevented  him  by  a  daring  attack 
on  his  left  wing  by  Klen^u,  which 
seemed  to  have  put  the  French  in 
their  turn  on  thedefensive.  Prompt- 
ed by  this   success,  with  a  confix 
dence  cqi»l  to  their  imprudence, 
the  imperial  army  Was  led  to  aban- 
don their  strong  positions  on  the 
Inn,  where  they  might  have  made 
a  long,  if  not  an  eifectual  resist^ 
ance,  and  march   into  the  plain ^ 
This  march  was  the  completion  of 
Moreau 's  plan;  which  was  to  get 
them  dislodged  from  the  position 
they  had  taken,  and  whicn  cotJd 
not  have  been  effected  but  with  a 
great  effusion*  of  blootl.     The  Au- 
strians  following  up  their  success, 
marched  upon,  tlic  army    of  the 
French,  stationed  near  the  villaee 
of  Hohenlinden.      Moreau,    wn» 
waited  for  (hem  in  tlic  positions  he 

had' 
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had  taken,  met  the  attack  as  if  he  from  bodies  of  refserve  which  had 
had  intended  only  to  keep  himself  not  yet  been  brought  into  action, 
on  the  defensive  ;  and  this  hesita-  The  defeat  of  the  centre  drew  on- 
^on  in  the  French  general   was  eventually  tliat  of  the  wings.    The' 
construed  by  the  Austrians  into  an  French  remained  masters   of  the' 
indisposition  to  come  to  a  decisive  field,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon^ 
action.     This  error,  however,  was  200 caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  and' 
not  of  long  duration.     While  the  a  considerable  number  of  officers, 
'  Austrians,    confident   of  victory,  among  whom  were  three  gencrdls. 
loured  at  least  of  compelling  the  This  oattlc  was  called  the  battle 
French  to  abandon  the  iield«  were  of  Hohenlindcn. 
endeavouring  to  force  Moreau  to  This  victory  was  decisive  of  the 
iorae  determinate  purpose,    they  campaign  in  iavour  of  the  French; 
were  astonished  to  find  a  French  hut  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  im« 
division  in  their  rear,  led  on  by  perial  cabinet  to  offer  again  or' 
Kichepanse   and  Decaen.     It  was  accept  terms  of  peace,  it  was  tie*' 
for  this  moment  of  surprise  and  cessary  to  follow  up  with  v^igour 
confusion  that  Moreau  waited  ;•*  this  important  conquest.     Moreau, 
tiiis  moment  of  hesitation   in  the  without  losing  ttme>   or  suficring 
Austrian  army  was  the  signal  of  ^is  the  retreating  army  •  to  muster  its 
attack  :   the  French  generals  Ore-  scattered  forces,  or  recover  from 
Ikier  and  Ney  poured  down  their  its  surprise,  marched  direcrtly  upon 
divisions  on  the  Austrian  lines,  and  the  Inn,   which  he  crossed  (9th 
met  half  way  those  of  Kichepanse  December)  at  Neupeicn,  between 
and  Decaen.   These  last  divisions,  Kosenheim  andKuf'tein.   The  Au^ 
having  innumerable  obstacles  to  en*  strians,  who  were  in  a  state  to  make 
counter,  had  performed  prodigies  of  but  little  resistance,  retreated  to 
valour.  Kichepanse,  cutoflTrom  the  Stephenkirch.      The  dispositions 
rest  of  his  division,  without  looking  of  attack  made  by.  Lecpurbe  led' 
behind  him,  had  marchf'd  with  five  them  to  make  a  further  retreat  be- 
er six .  battalions  directly  into  the  hind  tlie  Salze ;  and  the  French, 
midst  o(  the  Austrians.    The  im*  without  much  opposition,  entered* 
perial  afmy,surprised,brokenj,over'-  Salzburg.      Continuing    the  pur- 
whelmed,  and  pantc^itruck,  endea-  suit,  the  French  came  up  with  the 
voured  to  retreat ;    but,  ingulfed  remains  of  the  imperial  army  sue- 
in  defiles   and    woods,    and  sur*  ccssivcly   at  Neumark,  Vonakla- 
rounded  by  enemies,  no  mode  of  pkich,  and  Lambach;  at  each  of 
rallying  or  es<;ape  presented  itself,  which    passes    engagements  took 
In  the  space  of  a  league  and  a  half  place,  which  ended  always  in  the 
the  carivige  was  horrible ;  the  cen-  further  -destruction  of  the  .Austrian 
tre  of  the  Austrian  army  had  dis-  army,  and  in  the  taking  of  cannon 
appeared  or  perished.  and  considerable  numbers  of  pri*. 
But  though  the  centre  was  de*  soners,  among  whom  was  the  princeT 
fltroyed,  the  right  and  lefl  wings  of  Lichtenstein  and  his  staff. 
were  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  .    The  battle  of  Hohenlindcn,  and 
the  victory  in  suspense.   The  com-  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  had  thrown* 
bat  had  lasted  eight  hours ;   and,  not  only  the  court  of  Vienna,  but 
aftertheaf&ir  seemed  to  have  been  the  capital  also,  into  the  greatest 
completely  decided,  the  French  had  confusion  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the 
to  Mistain  teveral  vigorous  attacks  presumption  of  the  fonncr,  wa» 
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now  its  terror  and  dread  of  seeing 
the  French  soon  at  the  gates.  One 
resource  was  still  left,  since  that 
of  arms  had  proved  fruitless  ;  and 
of  that  the  imperial  cabinet  was 
sufficiently  prudent  at  this  crisis  to 
take  advantage.  Prince  Charles, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
command  of  the  army  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  ci^mpaign,  and  who  re* 
treated  into  honourable  exile,  as 

governor  of  Bohemia,  because  he 
ad  freely  declared  his  opinion  re- 
specting tlie  events  of  the  war, 
which  the  result  had,  justified,  was 
once  more  resorted  to,  as  the  sa- 
viour of  his  country.   The  court  had 
flattered  itself  that  his  presence  and 
efforts  would  once  again  establish 
an  equilibrium  of  force  with  the 
French,  and  conceived  hopes  that 
its  military  affairs  were  yet  re- 
trievable. This  charm  was  now  dis- 
soivc^i ;  the  prince,  though  adored 
by  the  army,  found  that  this  pres- 
tige was  departed  ;  and  the  soldier 
of  every  rank  hailed  his  return,  not 
as  the  nero  who  was  to  lead  them 
to  victory,  but  only  as  the  herald 
€if  peace.      The  archduke,   witli 
whatever  hopes    he    might   have 
flattered  himself  at  the  moment  of 
his  recall,  saw,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
army,  how  utterly  those  hopes  were 
destitute  of  foundation.    Before  he 
decided, however,  on  making  a  sub- 
mission, which,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  army  and  his 
own,  he  presumed  must  be  almost 
unconditional «     he    resolved     on 
making  a  last  attempt.     The  at 
tempt  was  un'^uccessful,  the  Au- 
Brians    met  with  a  most   severe 
defeat,  and,  after  losing  7  or  8000 
men,  withdrew  in  disorder  behind 
the  Ens.    This  ne>v  event  at  length 
convinced  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
the  truth  of  what  the  archduke  had 
r£-iterated  in  his  correspondence 
from  the  time  of  h,xs  xcca^U^  that 


there  was  no  safety  for  the  Aastrtaf? 
monarchy  but  in  peace  at  any  rate^ 
and  on  any  conditions;  since  in  the 
space  of  twenty  days  the  array  had 
lost  seventy  leagues  of  groimd, 
25,000  prisoners,  15,000  killed  or 
wounded,  140  pieces  of  cannon, 
immense  magazines  of  every  de-^ 
scription,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
a  position  to  dictate  orders  to  the 
capital. 

•  During  former  campaigns.  Mo- 
reau  had  been  considered  in  Che 
light  rather  of  a  prudent  than  an 
enterprising  general.     He  had  at 
different   periods  exhibited   great 
proofs  of  his  skill  in  preserving 
from  destruction  retreating  or  rout-, 
ed  armies,    and    had    deservedly 
acquired  the  reputation  and  title  of 
the  French  Pabius.     The  events  of 
this  campaign  had  exhibited  him 
under  a  new  form,  that  of  an  ardent 
and  daring  chief,,  who  nevertheless 
by  the  most  profound  combination 
and  extensive  foresight  made  for- 
tune a  faithful  auxiliary.     To  any 
other    person    than  Moreau,    the 
position   he  held  at  the  moment 
of  signing  this  last  armistice  would 
have  appeared  tremendous.      H© 
had  plunged  himself  and  his  army 
into  Uie  very  heart  of  Austria,  Ieav« 
ing  behind  him,  on  his  right,  the 
Tviol    filled  with  troops,    which 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  on  his 
left  die  divisions  of  Klenau,  Simb- 
schcn,  and  Riskenfield,  besides  the 
'  legion  oi'  Bohemia,  forming  more 
than  50,000.    He  was  now  a  hun- 
dred leagues  advanced  before  the 
armies  of  Italy,   and  the  Lower 
Rhine  under   Augereau.     Of  the 
movements  of  the  former  he  wa» 
yet  uncertain  ;  and  the  Ga!lo-Bata- 
vian  armv,  from  the  opposition  it 
met  withi  and  the  many  desperate 
and  bloody    engagements    whiclv 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  ta 
keep  its   positions  ii^  'the  ne»gh-» 
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bourhood  of  Forckheim  and  Nu-  Austrians  had  made  extraordinary 

remborg.  It  was  in  this  situation—-  efforts  for  the  defence  of  this  river. 

glorious  indeed^  but  attended  with  After  a  valorous  attack  (28th  De« 

no  common  danger— that  Moreau  ccmber),  and  no  less  obstinate  re« 

Mxsepted    (27th    December)     the  sistance,  this  passage  was  eif(;cted 

armistice  that  was  offered^  on  con-  at  Menzabano,  but  with  an  incre* 

dition  that  peace  should  without  dible  loss  of  men  on  each  side  ^^^ 

any  further  delay  follow  this  third  the  French  made  8,000  prisoners, 

cessation  of  hostilities.  The  arm/  under  Brune, aided  hy  the 

The  winter  campaign  bad  but  army  of  the  Grison^,  which,  after 

just  opened  in  Italy,  when  this  third  painiul  marches  across  the  moun* 

armistice  took  place.     In  the  inter-  tains,  had  descended  into  Italy, 

val  between  the  second  and  third  continued  its  march,  crossed  the 

(18th  Oct<^r),  the  French,  under  Adige  with  the  same  loss  of  men 

the  pretext  that  the  rising  in  mass  on  each  side,  and  took  post  at  Vi- 

of  the  Tuscans  under  the  orders  of  cenza  (8th  January).     Continuing 

general  Sommariva  was  an  infrac-  tlieir  pursuit,  the  Fretjch  crossea 

tion  of  the  private  convention  made  the  Brenta,  and  found  the  Austrian 

at  Castighone,  after    summoning  army  re-inlorced,  and  drawn  up  in 

this  general  to  disperse  this  irregular  the  plains  of  Sal  varoea,  where  both 

army,    had  entered  Florence  and  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  en-^ 

Leghorn.    The     insurgents     had  gagement,  which  was  to  determine 

withdrawn  to  Arezzo,  which,  after  the  fate  of  the  Venetian  territory, 

a  most  obstinate  resistance,  was  It  was  in  this  position  that  tn« 

taken  by  assault ;  and  the  whole  armistice  which  had  taken- place  in 

body,  except  three  hundred  who  Germany  prevented    the    further 

took  refuge   in    the  citadel,  and  and  useless  efllision  of  blood  in 

capitulated,  were  put  to  the  sword.  Italy.    A  convention^for  the  cessa- 

The  Austrians  some  time  after  took  tion  of  ha^tilities  was  agreed  on  at 

possession  again  of  Arezzo,  and  Treviso  (16th  January)    bctweear 

threatened  Florence ;  but  the  rup*  the  generals  Bellegarde  and  Brune, 

ture  of  the  armistice  announced  by  by  which  the  Austrians,  refeiHn^ 

the  army  of  the  Rhine  obliged  behind    the  Tagllamento,    ceded 

them  to  concentre  their  forces,  to  to  the  French  the  fortified  places 

await    more    serious    operations,  they  had  left  bel^ind  them  untak^n. 

The  Mincio  was  the  line  which  including  Mantua,  whith  was  given 

divided  the  two  armies ;  and  as  the  up  by  the  subsequent  coaventlon  at 

invasion  of  the  Venetian  territory  Luneville. 
was  the  object  of  the  French,  the 
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JntfTnal  Kejs^uIatW7ts  in  the  French  Republic.  Numbers  and  Ptitvers  iifjntiicet 
if  the  Peace  abridged.  Proposal  for  the  Erection  <^  special  'iribunaUJ 
Plot  for  the  Murder  of  the  cldef  Consul,  Ivfemal  Machine. .  fhimskmeni 
of  ttuo  Persons  asserted  to  he  concerned  in  that  Plot.  Arbitrary  Proceeds 
in^s  of  the  French  Government .  Plot  attributed  first  to  the  Jacobins,  and, 
ihep  to  the  Royalists,  Some  of  the  latter  executed.  Iaio  passed  for  esta^ 
Hishing  special  Tribunals.    Negotiation  at  LuneviUe.    Tenns  of  the  Treaty. 

.  Peace  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Secret  History  qf  the  Qn^federacy  ^ 
the  Northern  Powers  against  Greats  Britain.  Terms  qf  the  Qiiadntple  AUi^ 
once.  Affq.irs  of  Naples.  Proceedings  qf  the  French  Le^ature.  Dig* 
cussions  on  various  Latvs  proposed  by  the  Gocemment,  subversive  qfthe  JHoL 
ty  7^^'     -^^  S^^  regulating  the  Election  qf  Representativesm 


i^ 


WE  leave  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  were  now  se- 
riously opened  at  Luneville,  to 
turn  bacK^  and  cast  a  rapid 
glance  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
republic.  The  meeting  of  the 
•legislative  body  had  taken  place 
^reeably  to  tne  constitution  on 
the  first  day  of  Frimaire.  Amidst 
a  variety  of  other  objects,  two  had 
particularly  engaged  its  attention — 
that  of  the  reduction  of  thanumber 
and  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  a  proposition  which 
"was  made  for  the  creation  of  spe- 
eial  tribunals  throughout  the  repub- 
lic. The  nuthber  of  ju5tic<»8  of  the 
peace*  in  France  were  6000,  and 
t^c  eevcrnment  had  reduced  this 
itumber  to  3600.  Their  jurisdic- 
tion comprebended  a  space  of  five 
square  leagues,  and  a  popu- 
lation of 3000  souls;  it  wits  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  to  ten  square  leagues^  includ- 
ing a  population  on  the  average  of 
10,000,  inhabitants.  With  respect 
to  their  power,  they  were  to  remain 
clothed  with  all  which  had  hitherto 
been  granted  them  as  conciliators ; 
that  IS,  no  civil  cause  could  be 
brought  before  the  courts  till  the, 
parties  had  submitted  their  prcten- 
Mons  to'  tlie  justice  of  p«ace,  who 


either  settled  the  matter  in  dispute 
or,  in  de&ult  of  such  arrangement^ 
certified  U>  the  civil  tribunal  of  his' 
district  that  such  matter  had  regu«> 
larly  come  before  him;  wlthouf 
which  formality  no  action  what- 
ever could  be  brought  forward/ 
This  attribute  the  law  proposed 
still  to  leave  to  this  otiicer,  taking; 
from  him  every  thing  that  respect^ 
ed  criminal  aflfairs,  of  which  he* 
had  hitherto  the  tnitiative,  and 
which  were  to  devolve  tu  com- 
missaries of  government  specially 
chosen.  %  • 

The  other  bill,  or  proposition 
presented  to  the  legislature,  wai' 
that  of  the  erection  of  special  tri- 
bunals throughout  the  republic. 
The  motions  for  forming  a  law  of 
this  nature  were  pn  sentcd  to  thJe 
council  of  state  by  the  minister  of 
police,  who  ircpresented  that  the' 
existing  taws  were  ineffectual,  and 
(he  common  tribunals  insufficient 
to  remedy  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed. He-  alleged,  that  the  con- 
tinuanec  of  those  disorders  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  his  administra- 
tion; since,  though  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  malefactors,  the  want  of 
firmness  in  the  judges,  and  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  juries,  let  them  foose 
again  upon  the  public ;  tlie  audacity' 
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cTtbese  ruffians,  and  their  intimale  A  plah  was  therefore  formed  for 
connexion  with  those  who  by  law  the  assassination  of  tiie  first  con.<(uL 
vmere  appointed  to  decide  on  their  There  were  already  in  prison  about 
gutlt^  rendering  their  arrest,  and  ten  individuals  accused  of  having 
their  judiciary  examinations,  illu*  made  this  attempt  in  the  month 
sory.    The  onservatioos  of  the  mi*  of  September  ;   and  it  appeared^ 
pister  were  well   founded.    The  by  their  voluntary  confessions  at 
ivestern  and  southern  departments  the  time  they  were  arrested,  that 
of  France  were  at  this  epoch  over*  their  project  was  to  poniard  fasm 
vun  by  hordes  of  robbers^  consist*  when  he  visited  the  opera.    They 
ing  princtpidly  of  those  who  had  were  discovered  at  the  moment  of 
been   disbanded    by  the   royalist  execution  by  one  of  their  accom* ' 
chiefs  after  the  pacification  of  La  plices;  but  the  lenity  of  the  gOvem* 
Vend6e>  and  who,  either  unable  or  ment  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
unwilling  to  return  to  peaceful  oc*  punishment.    The  plan  now  pro« 
cupations,  continued  to  make  war  jected,  and  which  succeeded,  ex^- 
on  the  public.     The  public  dili-  cept  against  the  particular  object 
gences,  aiid  such  persons  as  were  for  whom  it  was  concerted,  was  fay 
known  to  have  made  ^purchases  of  means    of  gun*powder,  and    the 
^migrant-property,  were  judged  to  construction    of    what  has   since 
be  lawful  prey ;  and  the  daringness  been  termed  the  infernal  machine. 
ofthese  ruffians  wa^  carried  to  such  This  machine  was  a  barrel  £lled 
a  height^  that  public  fcmctionaries  with  powder,  into  which  was  in- 
tvere  sometimes  killed  on  the  high  serted  a  match,  so  as  to  cause  the 
^oads,  or  carried  off  from   their  explosion  at  a  calculated  moment 
dwellings,  in  order  to  purcliase  their  This    barrel,    placed   in   a  cart, 
liberty  by  a  proposed  .equivalent  in  was  drawn  into  the  Rue  Nicaise 
money  ;«-»the  former  of  which  atro*  in  the  evening  (24th   December), 
cities  was  committed  on  the  bishop  when  a  celebrated  piece  was  to 
of  Quimper,  who  was  taken  out  of  be  performed  at  the  opera,  and 
apublic  carriage,  and  coollvassassi*  which  it  was  known  the  consul 
liated  near  Retlncs ;  and  the  latter,  would  attend.    The  Rue  Nicaise 
on  the  senator  Clement  de  Ris,  being  a  narrow  street,  leading  from 
who  was    not  rescued  from    his  the  Tuileries  to  the  opera,  and  in 
captors  till  after  a  fortnight^s  de*  sight  of  the  former,  it  was  judged 
Mention,  and  an  engagement  bc-^  that  he  would  pass  through  it  a 
tween  the  robbers  and  the  regular'  certain  time  after  he  ascended  hi< 
military  force.                 *  carriage  ;  but  lest  the  velocity  of  hi^ 
The  inelTectire  opposition  which  horses,    and    the  burning  of  the 
had  hitherto  been  made  to  their  match,  should  not  keep  pace  to* 
multiplied  depredations,  or  rather  gether,    the  cart   with    the    ma« 
the  encouragement  which  had  been  cltine  was  so  placed  as  to  eu). 
given  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  part  V-*-  barrass  the  passage.    The  coach- 
since  the  plundof  of  the  public  man    not    only   drove    unusual iy 
treasure,  and  the  assassination  of  fast,  as  the  consul  iiad  excecdecl 
public  functionaries  were  bv  this  the  hour  of  the  opera,  but  had  the 
taction  not  enumerated  in  the  list  address,    in    driving  through  the; 
of  crimes—had  en)boldencd  some  of  street,  to  pass  the  cart  which  was 
the  chiefs  to  strike  at  once  at 'the  meant  to  obstruct  the  w'ay.    The 
heady  instead  of  snltiIatingin^d•tai^  consul  and   his  suite  had  gained 

aiu>thcr 
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another  street  before  the  explosion  to  what  was  called  an  act  of  ^fnn 
took  place,  which,  failing  in  the  ordinary  high  police.  This  act  of 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  police  vva«  the  banishment  of  tho^c 
was  destructive  to  those  who  were  individuals  beyond  the  seas  ;  but 
in  its  neighbourhood,  killing  some,  the  government  not  possessing  this 
wounding  others,  and  shattering  authority,  had  recourse  to  the  se- 
thc  buildmgs  to  their  foundations,  nate,  who,  by  an  act  called  te^ 
This  nefarious  attempt  was  attri*  nahis  conmttwn,  and  as  guardians  of 
buted  at  first  to  the  royalist-party ;  the  constitution,  gave  by  their  de- 
but as  this  party  had  of  late,  and  cree  the  force  of  a  law  to  what  the 
especially  since  the  pacification  of  government  had  recommended  by 
La  Veudie,  been  much  in  favour  at  an  act  of  its  council  of  state. 
the  Tuileries,  it  was  soon  deter-  Although  the  indignation  of  the 
mined  that  none  were  capable  of  public  had  never  been  extinguished 
concei  vinj?  or  putting  it  into  execu-  against  this  faction,  yet  it  was  with- 
tion  but  the  Jacobins,  An  exemplary  considerable  pain  and  apprcfhen- 
punishment  was  therefore  deemed  sion  that  it  saw  so  manifest  a  viola- 
necessary,  and  those  who  first  ex-  tion  of  the  rights  of  indh'^iduals  as 
pialed  this  crime  were  two  indivi-  was  contained  in  these  acts  of  the 
duals^  in  whose'  po*vitession  was  government  and  the  senate.  Of 
found  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  some  the  general  criminality  and  atrocl- 
firework  machinery;  and  of  the«e  ous  conduct  of  most  of  those  who 
not  being  able  to  give,  as  it  was  were  now  huddled  into  banishment 
asserted,  •  a  satisfactory  account,  there  was  no  doubt;  but  the  latitude 
.they  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  which  the  government  ,had  given- 
underwent  tiiat  pani*?hment.  The  to  its  resentment  on  the  present 
further  researches  of  the  prefect  of  occasion,  and  the  obsequiousness 
police  of  Paris  discovered  tiiat  of  the  senate  in  being  its  instnu 
this  conspiracy  had  other  ramifica-  ment,  gave  alarm  to  almost  every 
tions,  and  that  it  was  df  cidedly  a  Ja*  party  ;  since  every  party  might 
cobin-conspirac\:incons(>quenceof  become  the  victim  in  its  turn, 
which  information  the  government  This  opinion  acquired  new  force  a 
caused  tlie  remaining  leaders  and  short  time  after,  when,  by  the  dili- 
principal  agents  of  the  late  Jacobin  gence  of  the  minister  of  general- 
faction  to  be  arre^ited,  to  the  police,  whose  opinion  had  been 
aniouBt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-  just  and  invariable  on  the  subject, 
two.  Against  thcsc  individuals  it  was  discovered  that  the  real 
there  was  no  specific  charge ;  authors  of  this  atrocious  attempt 
but  it  was  presumed,  horn  the  were  of  the  royalist  faction.  The 
opinion  of  some,  and  the  conduct  confession  of  two  who  committed 
of  others  during  the  revolution,  tlie  deed,  and  who  after  a  legal  trial 
tliat  they  alone  could  have  been  suffered,  put  the  matter  beyond 
the  contrivers  of  this  infernal  ma-  doubt;  but  this  discovery  did  not 
chine.  As  there  were  no  proofs,  prevent  the  ex<teution  of  the  scn- 
however,  it  was  inipossible  to  tenceofthesenate^andthejacobins 
convict  them  by  a  regular  trial :  the  were  punished  for  what  the  royalists 
government  had  recourse  therefore  had  really  committed.  The  four  in- 

*  There  if  a  mystery  in  this  wbole  proceeding,  which  redacet  n^  to  the  necessity  of 
n)c<re1y  reporting;  facts  jidU  ivuuouri^  uilhuut  f  ledj^iA^  ourselves  fur  the  integrity  of  (Ue^ 
Trcndi  govcrnmcul. 

dividual^ 
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dfviduals— ^Arena,  and  hts  accom- 
plices'—who had  some  months  pre- 
vious formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  consul  were  also  executed. 

This  attempt  had  the  tendency 
which  all  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
this  kind  generally  produce-— that 
of  considerably  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  government  it  meant 
to  overthrow.     Addresses  of  the 
most  flattering  nature  poured  in 
from  all  parts,  TV  Deums  were  sung 
in  the  churches,    and  something 
like  miraculous  interposition  was 
hinted    at    in    the   public   prints, 
which  were  immediately  under  the 
influence  of*  the  government.     The 
proposition  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  special  tri- 
bunals   throughout    the     republic 
was  now  agitated  in  the  tribunate ; 
but  as  this  law  was  judged  to  givie 
*  greater  extension  to  the  powers 
of  government  than  was  consi intent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
tended  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  even  ia  ordi- 
nairy  cases,  it  met  with  considerable 
opposition.     The  question  was  de- 
cicied,  after  a  discussion  of  nearly  a 
month,  in  favour  of  the  erection  of 
tuch  special  tribunals.     But  what 
made  this  afBur  a  subject  of  greater 
importance,  was  the  mode  w  h  ich  the 
government,  by  means  of  its  agents, 
took,  of  roinghng  itself  in  the  dis- 
cussions, by  the  wide  circulation  of 
papers,   in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  opposition  in  the  tribunate  was 
arraigned,  and  their  conduct  assi- 
milated to   that  of  conspirators.^ 
The  tribunate  not  having  the  wis- 
dom or  courage  to  protest  against 
this  breach  of  privilege,  and  address 
,  the  government  to  bring  the  au- 
thors and  publishers  of  this  libel  to 
punish menyt,  made  way  for  further 
violations    of   the    representation 
^  the  people  J  while  the  senate. 


by  its  vote  respecting  the  banish* 
ment  of  the  Jacobins,  had  also  be- 
trayed the  constitution. 
.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations,  re- 
newed at  Luneville,  were  carried 
on  with   extraordinary    dispatch. 
The  French  army,  by  the  conven- 
tions of  the  late  armistice,  in  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital^ 
and  masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
gave  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  & 
decided   preponderance  with    re** 
spect  to  the  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  rather    dictated  than 
discussed.     By  this  treaty  the  em- 
peror  ratified    in  a  more   formal 
manner  the  cession  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  renounced  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio.     The  whole  of 
the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine,  forming  the  four  ne»v  de- 
partmtfnts,   and   which   had  been 
hitherto  provisionally  governed  by 
the  French — the  cession  of  which 
had  been  stipulated  for,  and  assent- 
ed to,  at  the  congress  of  Rasfadt — 
was  given  iip  ;  so  that,  henceforth, 
the   Rhine,    from    Switzerland  to 
Holland,    should    form    the  limit 
of  the  German   empire  and    the 
French    republic.     In    Italy,    the 
possession  of  tlie  imperial  fiofs  was 
confirmed  to  the Ligurian  republic; 
and  the  Cisalpine,  which  cnd^d  at 
the  Mincio,  was  enlarged  to  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  incTuding  Ve- 
rona.    By  the  same  treaty  the  duke 
of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  cede 
.  the  possession  of  his  states  in  favour 
of  tiie  infant  of  Parma;  and  the 
prior  cession  of  his  estates  by  tlie 
duke  of  Modena  was  confirmed. 
In  virtue  of  these  various  cessions 
the  emperor  was  permitted  to  re- 
^lain  in  possession  of  Istria,  Dal- 
matian  the  Venetian  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  depending  on  those  c6un- 

Cries, 
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irle^,  and  of  the  state  of  Venice  as  of  the  eiriperor  sni  Ibe  fgj  ^ 

far  as   the  Adtgc.     At  tbe  same*  England,  and  the  paymeniot  she 
time  the  imperial  cabinet  ei)gaged>>  millions  of  tivres,  by  wayofindeni^ 

to  fiixl  indemnities  in  Germany  for  nity  to  the  French  govenunent. 

the  duke  of  Modena  in  the  Brisgau,.  The  elector  received  in  retum  the 

and  for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  guarantee  of  the  eleclorate,  andr 

in  some  otiier  part  of  the  empire,  the    promise    of    lademniiicaAiojt: 

but  which  were  not  specified  by.  for  his  losses,  after  the  conclusioo  o(^ 

4he  treaty.    With  respect  to  such  the  definitive  treaty  wtib  Austria^.. 
princes  as  had  beeiv  despoiled  of       But  while  the  French  govern<»j 

their  sovereignties  and  territories,,  inent  was  endeavouring  by  axna: 

It  was  agreed  that  the  German  em*-  and  b^  negotiations  .to  force  the; 

pire  should  coUectively  support  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  with*- 

toss,  and  find  in  its  own  territory  the  draw  itself  from  the  British  alliance^, 

necessary  or  pjoper  indemnifica^  it  was  prompting  by  every,  means,, 

tions.  Such«  were  the  principal  arti*  and  by  all  the  motives  in  its  power, 

clesofthis  treaty,  which  was  declar*  the  formation  of  a  coalition  of  the* 

ed  to  be  made  m  common  with  the  northern  power?  of  Europe.     Thci 

Swi^s,  Dutch,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligu-  object  of  this  new  coalition  was* 

rian  republics.     It  was  signed  at-  the  assertion  of  the  independfneot 

Luncville  on  the  third  of  February,,  of  the  seas  against  the  pretensionft* 

1301,  by  count  Cobentzei  and  Jo-  of  ihe  British  flag.     When  Faui  £ 

scph  Bonaparte,  and  wa.».  to  receive  withdrew  himself  from  the    coa* 

its  due  ratification  in  thirty  days  Ikiop  against  France,   it  was  easy> 

from  this  date,      ^  to    perceive  that,  with  a  dispo*- 

The  treaty  with  the  chief  of  the  sition  turbulent,  irascible,  and  crff 

empire,  necessariiy  led  to  treaties  priciouts,  he  would  soon  find  som^ 

with  the  other  subordinate  or  in*  reason  for  taking  an  active  part  in 

ferior  powers.     The  electorate  of  the  present  afTairs  of  Europe.     pi»»> 

Bavaria  was  in  complete  possession  appointed    in  his    views   against> 

of  the  French,  and  the  conditions  France,  and  disgusted  at  tlic  se-< 

of  peace  were  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  condary  part  which  he  soon  found* 

conqueror.    It  was  well  understood  he  acted  in  the  coalition  ;  deceived' 

that  the  present  elector  had  never  aho  (at  least  in  his  own  optntoii>. 

been  sincere  in  the  cause  of  the  in  the  share  of  die  spoils,  of  which 

coalition,  his  real  (Hsinclination  to  the  })art  ho  allotted  to  himself  W9S 

join  m  the  war  against  France  had'  the  island  of  Malta,   now  in  the* 

scarcely  been  dissembled  ;  but  he  power  of  the  British  troops ;  he  not 

had  been  forced  by  thoye  circum-  only    withdrew    himsell   entirely. 

5»lances  which  influence  the  weak  from  the  coalition,  but  conceived: 

in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  to  the  project  of  joining  witli  the  neiH 

join  his  forces  in  what  was  called  tral  powers  of  the  north,;  or  rather 

the  common  cause.   Previous  to  the  o(  compelling  those  powers  im  join* 

last  defeat  of  the  imperial  armies,  with  him   in  an  offensive   treatjr 

tl)e  articles  of  tlK*  treaty  hetwern  against  England.     Bonaparte  seia-- 

France   and     Bavaria    had    been  ed  the  favourable rnomcnt, and,  by 

aprted  on  ;  the  p/ini  ipal  points  of  timely  communications,  encbainedt 

which  were,  the  withdrawing  the  to  his  interests  this  despotof  the^ 

armies  of  tlie  latter  from  the  service  north,  whose  declaxatioo»  agoirtilU 
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^tt  republic  h^d  hitherto  been  pro- 
IKninced  in  an  unusual  style  of  cen- 
sure and  in  vectivc^  and  who've  mag- 
luuniinity  in  the  sacriticef  made  to 
Che  coitimon  cau^  had  been  the 
theme  otjpaiiegyric  in  the  British 
senate.    This  new  alliance  between 
the  lirst  consul  and  Paul  was '  inti- 
tnaled  to  the  public  by  the  oilicial 
journal  ot -Ihe  French  government, 
at  the  time    baron   Sprcngporten 
was  dispatciied  with  the  imperial 
answer  to  Paris.    The  declarations 
^f  Paul  against  the  French  republic 
were  not  forgotten  by  his  friends, 
and  his  domestic  government  was 
known  to  co-incidc  with  tho«e  de- 
clarations;   but    however    useful 
toight  be  the  acquisition  of  so  much 
force  employed  against  what  was 
deemed  a  common  enemy-^the  title 
now  bestowed  on  the  British  go^ 
veiiimeiit>  or  whatever  might  have 
been  the  desire  of  seeing  the  prei- 
tcnsions  of  the  British  mihistry  at 
that  epoch  humbled,  this  new  alli- 
ance between  Paul  and  Ek>naparte 
was  not  regarded  in  France  with 
too*  iavcrafMe  an  eye;  nor  was  the 
official  declaration  respecting  the 
^nerosity  and  amiable  proceedings 
of  two  personages,  who  it  was  pre- 
tended were  made  to  appreciate 
each  other,  and  whose  alliance  was 
fermed  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the 
«eas,  believed  to  portend  any  good 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

This  hostility  against  the  British 
government,^ on  the  part  of  Paul, 
was  ofheially  declared  by  a  note 
communicated  in  the  month  of 
Kovember  to  the  foreign  ihinistcrs 
residing  M  Petersburg;  in  which  the 
emperor  stated,  that  on  his  accession 
he  had  found  his  states  engaged  in 
A  war  provoked  by  a  great  nation 
which  was  filing  into  dissolution, 
and  that  he  had  joined  the  coalition 
froma  belief  that  it  was  a  simple  mea- 


sure of  self  preservation;  that  he  had 
not  thought  it  neces«?ary  at  the  time 
to  occupy  hini«5elf  about  a  sysloiu  cTf 
armrti  neutrality  for  the  security  of 
commerce,  since  he  had  no  wzt 
doubted  that  the   sincerity  of  his 
allies,  and  their  reciprocal  irtcrc^ti, 
were  sufficient  to  protect  from  in- 
sult the  flag  of  the  northern  power.'? ; 
but  that  having  been  dt-xx-ived  in 
his  expectations  by  the  perfidious 
enterprises  of  a  great  power,  which 
had  sought  to  enchain  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  by  capturing  the  Danish 
convoy^  the  independence  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  north  ap- 
peared to   hihi  OpenJy   menaced  ; 
in  consequence  of  ithidi  he  regard- 
ed  it  as  a  measure  of  necessity  to 
have  recourse  to  an  armed  neutra-. 
lityj  the  success  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged during  the  war  with 
America.     This    aeclaration    wa« 
followed  by  an  embargo  laid  on  all 
the  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
Russia,  under  the  pretence  of  tlic 
inexeeutioti  of  the  convention  sti- 
pulated respecting   the  islajul   of 
Malta,  of -which  the  emperor,h#d 
made  himself   grand-master,    3.ftd 
which  on  its  surrender  was  to  b^* 
restored  to  the  order.     This  act  ot 
hostility  was  af^r wards  Confirmed 
by  the  convention  of  the  r.ortliem 
powers   signed   at  Petersburg  tie" 
leth  of  December  180k),  between 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmarl:, 
and  the   emperor  of  Russia,   and 
which  consisted  of  thirteen  artic  !t-s; 
bv  N^'hich,  among  others,  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  neutral  vessels  migi^t 
navigate  freely  from  port  Lb  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  belligerent  pow<MS4 
that  the  effects  belonging  to  tlic 
subjects  of  the  Ixjlligereut  powers, 
and  embarked   in  newtral   vessels, 
were  free,  except  such  as  should 
be  cotitraband    by    the   laws     <>f 
the   country ;    that   noutraJ  vessels 

could 
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€6uld  he  stopt  only  on  proofs  that  ^ngagemeijt  to  accede  to  trliatcv^f 
were  clear  and  positive,  and  could  demands  should  be  made  by  the 
not  h^  visited  when  the  commander  French  government  at  fiie  de/ini- 
ofthe  escort  pledged  his  word  of  tive  treaty  in  favour  of  sach  persons 
honour  that  it  contained  nothing  ir-  as  were  detained^  or  had  emigrated^ 
regular.    The  court  of  Berlin  acce-  in  consequence  of  the  late  troubles, 
ded  to  this  convention,  which  form-  The   session    of  the  legislative 
ed  what  was  called  the  Quadruple  bodies  finished  at  the  period  mark- 
Alliance:  and  to  make  this  hostility  ed  by  the  constitution  the  30th  of 
against  England  as  extensive  and  Ventose.     The    government    had 
general  as  possible,  the  empef  or  laid  seen  with  evident  marks  of  displea* 
his  commands  on  the  courts  of  Na-  sure  that  the  laws  which  it  pro- 
pies  and  'Portugal  to  shut  their  ports  posed  during  the  session  had  been 
under  pain  of  his  displeasure,declar-  sometimes  too  severely  scrutinised^ 
ing  that  he  would  on  their  refusal  and  that  some  had  been  rejected, 
cease  his   intervention    with    the  Such   particularly  was  the  fate  of 
French  government  in  their  favour,  almost  all  the  last  laws  which  it  had 
The  compliance  of  the  king  of  presented  respecting  criminal  trials, 
the  Two  Sicilies  was  rewarded  by  which  law  was  judged  by  the  legis* 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  lature  as  containing  clauses  hostile 
the  French.    Naples  had  been  left  to  the  rights  of  juries,  and  affording 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  an  en-  the  means  of  Icngtliening  criming 
raged  enemy  ;  since  the  imperial  prosecution  uselessly.     The  legis« 
ambassador  at  Lunevillc,  notwith-  lature  had  felt  the  injuries  which 
standing  the  supplicating  instances  circumstances  had  led  it  to  inflict 
of  the  queen  of  Naples  to  the  court  on  the  institution  of  juries  by  the 
of  Vienna,    had    been    precluded  erection   of  special  tribunals;  nor 
every  intercession  in  favour  of  this  was  it  forgotten  tliat  this  institution 
prince.     ITie  disposition  of  Fer-  had  been  attacked  in  divers  ways 
dinand  during   the   whole   of  the  and  modes,  in  other  laws  which 
war,  the  unexampled  cruelty  and  had  been  submitted  to  the  sanction 
perfidy  of  his  conduct  towards  the  of  the  legislative  body,  but  which 
Neapolitan  patriots  at   the  epoch  they   had   persisted    in    rejecting, 
of  their  capitulation,  and  his  perse-  chiefly  on  tiiat  account.   The  legit*- 
vcrance  in  the  same  system  of  ter-  lature  had  been  also  at  times  em- 
ror  and  of  treachery,  had  excitcid  barrassed  with  respect  to  the  clauses 
such   undissembled   sentiments    of  of  laws  offered  for  their  approba^ 
indignation  not  only  in  France,  but  tion';  of  which,  though   tliey  ap- 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  desire  proved  the  tendency,  they  disliked 
of  seeing  an  exemplary  punishment  the  detail.  Such  were  its  feelings  re- 
inflicted  on  this  priiKC  was  almost  specting  the  lists  ofeligibiiity  which 
universal.     'I'he     interposition    of  had  been  presented  byRcfcderer,and 
Paul  at  this  period  was,  however,  which  consisted  of  such  a  numbc^r 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.     An  of  clauses  and  details,  that  fbw  at* 
armistice  was  concluded,  the  prin-  tempted   to  understand,   and   still 
cipal  conditions  of  which  were  the  fewer  to  discuss  them.     This  law, 
shutting  of  the   ports   of  Naples  which  regulated  the  mode  of  the 
against  the  remaining  hostile  powers  election  of  representatives,  in  which 
of  England  and  Turkev,   and  as  natioiul  independence,  the  sove- 

reigul/ 
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reignty  of  the  people,  and  public  Under  the    head  of  Domestic 
liberty,  were  so  deeply  interested.  History  ourVcaders  will  find  a  de- 
was  hurried  through  without  alraojt  tail  of  the  events   of  the  war  be- 
any examination,  notwith stand in^j  tween  France  and  England  during 
.the  general  opinion  that  its  clauses  the  course  ol'tlie  last  year,  and  ot' 
were    obscure,    most    difficult    of  most  of  the   political  transactions 
execution,    and    many    absolutely  inEuropr;;  for  in  most  of  them  tlic 
impossible    to  be  executed ;   that  British  nation  was  directly  or  in- 
upon  the  whole,  such  was  the  law,  directly   concerned.      Tlie  return 
that,   out  of  3/  million  of  citizens,  of  peace  may  possibly  render  our 
995,000  must  be  ineligible.   As  the  future  labours   somewhat,  le^ss  co- 
•^ssion  was,  however,  drawing  near  pious;  yet  the  politics  of  Europe 
its  close,  and  this  question  would  will  not  cease  for  some  years  to  be 
have  demanded  a  much  more  con-  intere^ting.  It  has  been  said,  "that 
siderable  time  than  the  pressure  of  at  the  termination  of  the  war  the 
business  aivl  the  days  alloUed  would  French  revolution  would  only  corn- 
permit  of,  the  law,  with  all  its  im-  mence/'     To  this  proposition  wc 
perfections,  was  voted  by  the  tri-  do  not  assent ;  but  we  much  fear 
bunate ;  and  the  legislative  body,  that  it  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 
without  understanding  it  betterthan  The  present  establishment   bears 
their  colleagues,  who  had  attempted  not    the    characteristic   marks    of 
the  discussion,  voted  also  its  adop-  permanence,  but  (in  speaking  of 
tion.  French  aflairs,  to  use  tne  new  rc- 
At  thfs  period  we  shall  close  our  publican    idiom)  it  has  more  the 
narrative  of  French  affairs  for  the  appearance  of  a  provisionary  ar- 
present  year— the  remaining  trans-  rangement.  At  the  utmost,  it  hangs 
actions  of  the  French  government  suspended  on  the  life  of  one  man; 
being  only  preparatory  to  some  re-  and  there  are  causes  which  may 
markable  changes,  which  will  pro-  even   operate  a  change  indepen- 
perly  come  under  consideration  in  dent  of  such  an  event.     There  is 
the  succeeding  volume.    There  the  hardly  any  thing  in  human  affairs 
reader  may  expect  a  faithful  and  au-  more  inconstant  than  the  will  and 
thentic  detail.     Firm  to  those  prin-  affections  of  military  bodies.  When 
ciples  which  have  ever  regulated  the  praetorian  guards  had  once  di<- 
the  conduct  of  this  work,  we  shall  posed  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
not  permit  any  infringement  upon  the  changes  were  frequent,  often 
liberty  in  any  part  of  the  globe  to  destitute  of  motive,  till  the  disgrace 
pass  uncensured.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  empire  was  confirmed  by  the 
of  posterity,  which  alone  can  re-  public  sale  of  the  highest  dignity 
strain  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  of  the  state. 

out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws —  .  Taught  by  tJie  severe  lesson  of 
and  we  might  add,  of  eartlily  experience,  however,  it  is  to  be 
power.  That  opinion  we  shall  hoped  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
not  mislead ;  and  the  public  may  internal  state  of  that  unhappy 
expect  an  accurate  analysis,  and  country  in  future,  the  great  pow- 
ari  impartial  criticism,  on  those  ers  of  Europe  will  cautiously  re- 
complex  codes  of  arbitrary  power  frain  from  all  interference.  11 
which  have  been  issued  under  the  their  unexampled  efforts,  if  a  corn- 
name  of  republican  constitutions.  bination  unparalleled  as  to  power. 

• 
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if  att  ekpenditiire  ^^'htch  l)afflcd  all  the  posftion  (s  proved  in  tSh  ikt- 

calculation^  and  a   prodigality  of  stance;  as  well  as  b^  all  former 

human  life  such  as  history  seldom  precedeht,  that  WAti  is  never  pro* 

hastorecord,— if  all.  thi  ended  only  ductive  of  good  to  either  partyi 

in  forging  military  fetters  fot  the  and  that  the  e^nent  of  it  seldom  cor^ 

nation;   whom  they  professed  to  responds  with  the   intention   f6t 

liberate  frotn  anarchy  and  misery^  which  it  was  Commenced. 
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In  the  Year  1801. 


JANUARY. 

Tllld  day  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued ior  a  general  fast,  to  be 
kept  in  England  and  Ireland  on  Feb. 
13,  and  in  Scotland  on  Feb.  19, 

S.  This  day  the  members  of  his 
majesty's  council  took  the  oaths 
^s  privy  councillors  for  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  his  majesty  received  the 
great  seal  from  the  lord  chancellor, 
and,  causing  it  to  be  dofaced,  pre- 
sented to  i)im  a  new  great  seal  for 
the  united  kini^dom  o?  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  His  majesty  was 
also  pleased  to  appoint,  by  procla- 
mation, that  "The  roval  style  and 
titles  shall  lienceforth  be  accepted, 
taken,  and  used,  in  manner  and 
form  following:  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  shall  be  expressed  in  the  La- 
tin tongue  by  these  words:  Geor- 
gius  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Britanni- 
arum  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor;"'  and  in 
the  English  tongue  by  these  words : 
— '  George  the  Thira,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Kmg, 
Defender  of  the  Faith.'  And  that 
tlie  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of  the 
^id  united  kingdom  shall  be  quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth,  England;  sc- 
ccmd,  Scotland;  third,  Ireland.  And 
it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  there 
shall  be  borne  therewith,  on  an  es- 
cutclieon  of  pretence,  the  arms  of 
our  dominion?  in  Germany,  ensjgn- 
ed  with  the  electoral  bonnet.    And 


it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  thb 
standard  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
shall  be  the  same  quarteriogs  as  are 
herein-before  declared  to  be  th'b 
arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said 
united  kingdom,  with  the  escnb- 
cheon  of  pretence  thereon,  herein- 
before described ;  and  that  the  union 
flag  shall  be  azure,  the  crosses-sah 
tire  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick 
quarterly,  per  saltire  counter-chan- 
ged, argent  and  guici ;  the  latter 
fimbriated  of  the  second,  surmount- 
ed by  the  cross  of  St.  George  of  thb 
third,  fimbriated  as  the  saltire." 

14.  This  day  a  procisroation  was 
issued  for  laying  an  embargo  on  all 
Russian,  Danish,  and  Swealsb  ves- 
sels in  the  several  ports  of  this  king- 
dom; which  has  been  effectually  put 
in  execution. 

^dffiiraity*oJ/ice,  16.  A  letter 
from  admiral  the  earl  of  St.  Vin- 
cent introduces  the  following,  which 
is  addressed  to  capt.  sir  Richard 
Strachan,  bart. 

His  Majesty s  hired  cutter  Nile, 
Sir,  Dec,  11. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yoH, 
tliat  the  vessels  you  signalled  iis  to 
cha<;e  on  the  6th  instant  never  came 
through  the  passage,  but  rowed  Up 
along  shore  again,  and  went  under 
I'ort  Lomara.  I  watched  for  them' 
all  night ;  but  in  the  morning,  see- 
ing them  no  more,  I  left  the  Lurch* 
VI  oQ  the  Morbihan,  and  proceed- 

(A  2)  cd 
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ed  to  execute  your  further  orders*    from  the  inaKt-head,  in  the  N.  W. 
On  that  day  I  saw  a  convoy  cours-    quarter, .  and    apparently   steering 
ing  round  Croisiq,  of  15  or  16  sail»    about  N.  by  £.     At  seven  A.  M. 
but  was  in  no  hurry  to  chase,  rather    they  hauled  their  wind,  tacked,  and 
permitting  them  to  get  nearer  to  St.     stood  towards   us ;  uppn  which  I 
Gildas  and  in  the  evening  stood     bore  down  with  the  whole  of  my 
out,  and  m%de  the  necessary  signals    convoy.     At  noon  the  enemy  per-r 
tO'  Mr.  Forbes.     It  fully  answered    ceived  our  force  (which  was  greatly 
piy  expectations,  as  he,  being  to    exaggerated,  in  their  opinion,  by  the 
windward,    turned  them    ail,  and     warliKe  appearance  of  the  China 
they  made  for  the  Viilainf  just  where    ships) :  they  bore  up  unde^  a  pres^ 
I  was.  ^  About  eight  we   took  a    of  sail,  and  by  signal  separated. '  I 
small  one,  just  as  the  battery  of  St.    stood  for  the  largest  ship,  and,  not- 
Jacques  was  hailing  us,  which  I  im-    withstanding  the  light  and  baffling 
mediately  manned,and  sent  her  with    winds,  we  came  up  with  her,  ana 
our  own  boat  along  shore,  and  by    after  a  few  chase-guns,  and  a  partial 
four  A.  M.  found  ourselves  in  pO!i-    firing  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  half 
session  of  five  more:  this  is  all  they    past  five  in  the  afternoon  (Tuesday) 
could  attempt,  as  the  whole  coasts    she  struck  her  .colours,  and  proved 
were  then  alarmed,  arid  the  battery    to  be  the  French  friga'tc  La  Con- 
of  N6tre  Dame,  atihe  entrance  of    corde,  of  4'!' guns,  16-pounders,  and 
the  river  Peners,  kept  up  so  brisk  a    44>4'  men,  commanded  by  cilizep 
fire  as  to  send  three  shot  through  the    Jean    Fran9ois    Landolphe,    capi- 
last  vessel ;  but  the  spirit  of  our  peo**  i  taine  de  vaisscau,  and  chef  de  di« 
pie  was  such,  that  they  were  deter-    vision.    At  seven  the  same  evening, 
mined  to  have  her  out,  and   un-     the  French  frigate  La  Med6e,  of  36 
lucktlyone  man  was  slightly  scratch-    guns,   12-pounders,  and  315  men^ 
ed  with  a  splinter.     On  joining  the    commancl«d  by  citizen  Daniel  Gou- 
Lurcher  in  the  morning,  I  found  she    dein,  struck  her  colours  to  the  Bom- 
had  got  three  more,  making  nine,    bay  Castle,   capt.  John  Hamilton, 
-the  particulars  of  which  are  express-   'and  the  Exeter,  capt.  Henry  Me- 
ed in  the  adjoined  list:    the  four    riton.    The  above  frigates  were  of 
largest  are  decked,  and  very  capa-    the  squadron    which   sailed    from 
ble  of  going  to  England,  but  the    Rociiefort  the  6th  day  of  March, 
others  cannot.     Since  the  7th,  Mr.     1799,  and,  having  committed  great 
Forbes  has  been  continually  on  the    depredations  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Iook-K)ut;  but  not  a  single  vessel,  I    had  refitted  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
|)elieve,  has  stirred  since*  and  were  now  cruizing  on  the  coast 

I  am^  &c.  of  Brazil.   La  Fran<^oise,  of  42  guns, 

Georce  Argles.  and  :>80  men,  commanded  by  citi? 
[Then  follows  a  list  of  six  vessels  zni\  Pierre  J urieu,  escaped  by  throw, 
captured  by  the  Nile  cutter,  laden  ing  a  part  of  her  guns  overboard, 
with  provisions  for  Brest,  and  three  and  also  her  anchors^  boats,  and 
by  the  LurpKer  putter,  bound  to  boomsj  and  by  night  coming  on ;  as 
Yannet.]  did  also  an  American  schooner,  their 

Extract  of  a  letter  ftom  capt.  Row-  prize,  fitted  as  a  cruizer.  On  this 
ley  Bulteel,  of  the  Belfiqueux,  to  occasion  1  hope  their  lordships  will 
£.  Nepeah,  esq.  dated  at  Rio  permit  me  to  bear  testimony  of  the 
Janeiro;  August  24>.  spirit  of  the  ofEcers  and  ship's  com- 

On  Monday,  August  4,  soon  after    pany  of  the  Belliqueux ;  and  I  have 
df|y-lig))U  four  sail  ^  ere  discovered    peculiar  pleasure  in  mentioning  the 
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zeal  and  aclivity  I  have  ever  found 
in  Mr.  Erdon,  ray  first  lieutenant, 
to  whom  1  only  do  justice  in  fccom- 
inending  him  to  their  lordships' 
notice  and  favour.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  captains,  of* 
licers,  and  crews  of  the  different 
ships  under  my  convoy,  for  their 
ready  obedience  to  my  signals,  and 
for  the  whole  of  their  conduct  on 
that  day,  particularly  to  captains 
Hamilton  and  Meriton,  who  very 
gallantly  pursued  and  captured  the 
aforesaid  frigate  La  Medee;  and 
also  to  capt.  Torin,  of  the  Coutts, 
and  capt.  Spens,  of  the  Neptune, 
who,  with  great  alacrity,  pursued 
La  Frangoise,  although  they  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  come  up  with 
her,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned ; 
and  my  best  tlianks  are  due  to  the 
whole  of  the  commahders  of  the 
ships  under  my  convoy,  for  their  as- 
sistance in  taking  a  number  of  pri- 
soners on  board  their  respective 
ships.  We  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
on  Tuesday,  the  I2lh  of  August. 

[This  Gazette  also  contams  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
privateer  lugger,  San  Josef,  of  six 
guns  and  40  men,  by  the  Concorde, 
capt.  R.  Barton;  and  of  a  French 
sloop,^  bound  to  Brest,  with  provi- 
sions by  La  Magicienne.] 

Admiralty^ojfict,  20.  This  Ga- 
zette contains  an  account  of  the 
Favourite,  captain  Joseph  West- 
beach,  having  captured  Le  Voyageur 
cutter  privateer,  of  Dunkirk,  of  14 
carriage*guns  and  47  men ;  she  had 
taken  the  Camilla,  belonging  to 
Sunderland,  the  day  before. 

22.  This  day  the  united  parhV 
incnt  assembled  for  the  first  time. 

Jdndrulty-nffice,  24.  Letter  from 
Rear-admiral  Duckworth,  com^^ 
nander  in  chief  of  his  majesty^s 
^hips  and  vessels  at  the  Leeward 
islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  Esq.  dated 
Levi«tiian«  Martinique,  Oct.  27. 


Sir, 
Having  directed  the  Gipsy,  of 
10  fout-pounders  and  42  men,  ten- 
der to  the  Leviathan,    under  the 
comtnand  of  lieut.  Coryndon   So- 
ger,  to  carry  the  Charlotte  mer- 
chant ship  (in  which  my  lalte  cap- 
tain. Carpenter,  took  his  passage) 
to  the  northward  of  th^  islands*  I 
am  to  beg  you  will   inform   the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  idmi'* 
ralty,  that  on  the  7  th  instant,  itt 
passing   near   Guadaloupe  on  the 
above    service,    he    chased    and 
brought  to  action  a  French  sloop 
of  very  superior   magnitude,   and 
manned  with  double  his  number 
of  select   troops   of  Guadaloupe. 
For    the  particulars   of  this  x-erv 
handsome  contest  I  shall  refer  theit 
lordships    to  lieut.  Boger^s  letter; 
but  I  should  not  do  justice  to  his 
majesty's  service,  from   the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  this  valuable  aii* 
ficer^s  character,  and  from  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  his  crew,  if  I  did 
not  say  his  modest  recital  of  his 
gallantry  does  him  as  much  honour 
as  the  action  itself;  and  I  flatter 
myself  he  will  bo  honoured  with 
their  lordships'  protection* 
I  am,S:c. 

J.  T.  DuCltWORTH. 

P.  S.  Since  the  concluding  of  the 
above  I  find    three  hiore  of  the 
wounded  have  died. 
•  Gipsy,  in  St.  John's  Roads,  Oct.  8. 
Sir, 

At  eight  A.  M.  off  thfe  north  end 
of  Guacialoupe,  t  chased  ahd  came 
up  With  an  armed  sloop.  On  firing 
a  shot  at  her  she  hdisted  French  co* 
lours,  and  returned  it;  an  action  in- 
stantly corajnenced.  We  remained 
at  vefy  close  quarters  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when,  finding  that  her 
musketry  did  us  considerable  da- 
mage, I  hauled  a  little  farther  off,  and 
kept  up  a  sharp  fixt  of  rounfl  and 
frape;  and  at  half  past  ten  I  had  the 
(A  S)  sativfagtiun 
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satisfaction  lf>  see  her  strike.  She  Dunkirk  two  days,  without  havin|r 
proved  to  be  Le  Quiproquo,  com-  made  any  csu^ture;  and  also  a  lettQF 
manded  by  Tour  pie,  formerly  a  frotai  ctpt.  GlBbrd,  of  die  Active,, 
capitainedefregatc  in  the  service  of  dated  at  sea,  Jan.  2 U  stating  his 
th(  king,  and  was  charged  with  having  captured  the  French  priva* 
dispatches  from  Curasao  to  Guada-  teer  cutter  Quinola,  of  14  guns,  six 
]oupc;  she  mounts  eight  guns,  six  and  t\vo  pounders,  and  48  men,  after 
and  nine  pounders,  and  had  on  board  a  cha^e  of  two  hours ;  one  day  from 
d8  men,  80  of  whom  were  Guada-  Morlaix. 
loupe  chasseurs  and  cannoneers.     1  rr qd tt  a  u  v 

am  sorry  to  add  that  our,  loss   is  I'JLHRUARY. 

considerable,  having  had  one  killed       Admiralty-office^   3,       Enclosure 
and  1 1  wounded;  among  the  latter   from  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  K.  B. 
jt  include  Mr.  Olarke  and  myself,   admiral  of  the  white,  &c.  to  Evan 
Finding  it  necessary  to  get  medical   Nepean,  esq. 
assistance,as  soon  as  possible,  I  put  Magkienne,  Plymouth  Sound, 

into  this  port,  and  have  got  all  the  My  Lord,        fan.  31.    ' 

wounded  into  an  hospital.   The  loss        Capt.  Hallida/ s  letter  will  inform 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  the    your  lordship  of  my  having  on  the 
captain   and    four  kiHcd,  and   1 1    20th  inst.  captured,  in  sight  of  the 
wounded.     Both  vessels  have  suf-  Doris,   the.  Fr.ench  ship  letter  of 
fered  much  in  sails  and    rigging ;    marque  Le  Huron,  from  the  isle  of 
but  I  am  happy  to  .say  that  his  ma-    France,,  bound  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
jesties  schooner  has  not  suffered  in    of  his  directing  me  to  see  her  into 
iicr  hulU    I  cannot  omit,  sir,  men-    Plymouth.     I  now  beg  leave  to  ac* 
tioning  the  great  assistance  I  rcceiv-    qjuaint  your  lordsliip  of  my  arrival 
ed   from  the    Charlotte  merchant    with  her;  she  is  a  remarkably  fine 
ship  under  my  convoy,  both  in  se--  ship^  sails  well,  is  pierced  for  20 
curing  the    prisoners,   and  giving    guns,  had  18  mounted,  but  threw 
every  assistance  to  tlie wounded  that    them  all  overboard,  except  four,dur* 
lay  in  their  power.     The  petty  of-    ing  the  chase.     I  think  her  a  vessel 
ticers  and  men  you  did  me  the  ho-    well  calculated  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
nour  td  place  under  my  command    vice ;  the  can|;&  is  of  great  value, 
behaved  extremely  well  on  the  oc-    and  consists  of  ivory,  cochineal,  in- 
casion.    Two  men  have  since  died    digo,  tea,  sugar,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
of  their  wounds.  ebony,  &c.  W.  Ogilvy. 

CoRYNDON  BoGER.        Mmimltif'office,! ,     Letter  trans- 
Reat'-admiral  Duckworth,  mitted  by  lord  H.  Seymour,  com- 

[Tiiis  Gazette  likewise  contains    mander  in  chief  of  his    majesty's 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  La    ships  at  Jamaica,  dated  Dec.  21. 
Venus  French  lugger  privateer,  of  My  Lord,    JpoUo,  Dec.  ISOO. 

14  guns  and  36  men,  by  the  Jason,        At  noon,  on  the  10th  ult.  in  the 
capt.  Yorke.]  Gulf  of  Mexico,   in  lat.  21  deg. 

jf dmiralty -office^  S\,  This  Ga-  north,  we  gave  chase  to  a  xebec  to 
zette  contain$  a  letter  from  lieu-  windward  of  us;  but  soon  after  d is- 
tenant  Pearce,  transmitted  by  admi-  covering  a  brig  directly  in  tbe  wind's 
ral  Lutwidge,  announcing  his  hav-  eve,  we  chased  her,  and  at  two  in 
ingi  in  the  King  George  hired  arm-  tne  morning  got  up  and  look  posses- 
ed  cutter,  captured  Le  Flibustier  sion  of  the  Resolution  Spanish  sloop 
French  cutter  privateer,  of  16  men,  of  war,  of  IS  guns  and  149  men, 
with    muskets    and    pistols,    from    commanded  by  don  Francisco  Dar* 

richena> 
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richena,  (formerljr  the  Resolution    when  I   discovered   his  inajesty*$ 
cutter  in  the  British  navy,)  which    ships  Sirius  and  Amethyst  oft  Cape 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  three  days    Finisterrc,  whose  captains  I  direct- 
before.     As  soon  as  her  crew  were    ed,  by  signal,  to  chase,  and  conti- 
removed  to  this  ship,  we  made  all    nued  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  until 
sail,    and  an  hour  after  day-break    two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
got  sight  again  of  the  xebec,  and    Being  within  musket-shot,  she  open- 
captured  her  at  three  o'cltK:k  in  the    ed  her  ffre  on  the  Sirius  and  L'Oiseau, 
afternoon ;  she  is  frcJm  Vera  Cruz,    (which  was  immediately  returned,) 
and  was  bound  to  the  Havannah.    and  surrendered  to  the  above  ships 
The   Resolution    was    in    general    after  an  action  of  45  minutes;  di- 
*  towed  by  us  until  the  27th  ult.  when    stant  from  the  shore,  near  Cape  Be* 
her  main-mast  went  by  the  board  :    lem,  about  two  miles.   Her  running 
an  attempt  was  made  to  refit  her ;    rigging  and  sails  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
but  her  rigging  and  sails  being  per-    several  men  killed,  and  17  woundedx 
fectly  rotten,  and  every  thing  be-    amon?  the  latter  were  the  captain 
longing  to  her  in  such  a  miserable    and  fifth  lieutenant.     My  warmest 
condition,  it  was  necessary  to  de-    thanks  are  due  to   captains  King 
stroy  her.    On  the  7th  inst.  off  For-    and  Cooke  for  their  exertions ;  but 
'  cillo,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  re-    particularly  to  the  former,  as,  from 
captured  the  schooner  St.  Joseph.        the  Sirius's  steady  and  well-directed 

P.  Hal  RETT-    fire,  the  enemy  received  consider- 

[ThisGazctte  also  contains  copies    able  damaec;  the  Amethyst,  from 

of  three  letters  transmitted  by  carl    unfavourable  winds,  was  unable  to 

St.  Vincent,  giving  accounts  of  the    get  up  until  she  had  struck.     I  am 

following  captures  :  the  French  na-    happy  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 

tional  ship  corvette  UAurora,  of  16    gallant  resistance  made  by  the  D6- 

guns,  lieut.C.GirauIt  commander,    daigneuse,  neither  of  the  ships  lost 

from  the  Mauritius,  having  on  board    a  man.     The  Sirius's  ringing  and 

the  aide-du*camp  to  the  governor    sails  were   a  little   damaged,  her 

of  that  place,  vyith  dispatches  to  the     main-yard    and    bowsprit    slightly 

French  government,  by  the  Thames,    wounded.    I  cannot  conclude  with- 

capt.  Lukin ;   the  French  brig  La    out  expressing  my  approbation  of 

Favorite,    from  L'Orient  to  Bour-    the  officers  and  company  of  his  ma- 

deaux,  laden  with  staves  and  hides,    jesty's  ship  under   ray  ccmmayd; 

by  the  Doris,  capt.  Halliday;  and    and,  in  justice  to  them,  must  add, 

the  Spanish  letter  of  marque  Char-    their  anxiety  to' close  with  the  ene- 

lotta,    by  the    Sirius,    capt.   King,    my,  on   first  discovering  her,    was 

the  Amethyst  bemg  in  company  .J       equal  to  what  it  was  on  becoming 

Admiralty  ^office,    10.     Enclosure    so  superior;  ancl  must  farther  beg  to 

from  the  carl  of  St.  Vincent,  K.  B.     acknowledge  the  very  great  assist- 

&c.  to  E.  Nepean>'  esq.  ance  I  received  from  Mr.  H.  Lloyd, 

VOiseau,  Torbuy,  Feb,  3.    my  first  lieutenant,  during  a  long 

My  Lord,  and  anxious  chase  of  42  hour.^.    t 

On  Monday,  Jan,  26,  at  eight  A.M.    trust  your  lordship  will  be  pleased 

in  lat.  45deg.  N.  long.  12  deg.  W.    to  recommend  him    to    the   loids 

'     I  fell  in  with  the  French  national    commi'isioners  of  the  admiralty  as  a 

frigate  La  Didaigneuse,  of  36  guns     most  valuable  officer,  and  deserving 

atid  300  men,  with  dispatches  from    of  their  attention:  on  his  account 

Cayenne  for  Rochefort,  and  chased     most  sincerely  do  I  lament  the  baf- 

h«r  until  noon  the  following  day ;    fling  winds  that  prevented  my  bring* 

(A  4)  ing 
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ipg  the  enemy  to  action  on  the  pre. 
'  ceding  day,  which  I  was  several 
times  m  expectation  of  doing.  La 
Dedaigneuse  is  a  perfect  new  fri* 
gate,  copper-fastened^  and  sails 
well ;  carries  2S  twelve-pounders  on 
her  main  deck,  and  pierced  for  40 
guns.  I  have  given  the  prize  in 
charge  of  my  first  lieutenant,  with 
directions  lo  proceed  to  Plymouth ; 
and  liave  also  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship of  my  having  detained  on  the 
1st  inst.  the  Swedish  ship  HofFnung, 
from  Valentia,  bound  to  Altona,  la- 
den with  brandy,  burthen  260  tons. 

S.  H.  LiNZEE. 

12.  This  day  the  lord  mayor,  at- 
tended by  seven  aldermen,  the  two 
sheriffs,  the  recorder,  and  a  select 
number  of  the  common  council, 
proceeded  from  Guildhall,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  St.  James's,  and  present- 
ed the  following  address : 

To    the    Kiv^s    Most    Excellent 
majesty. 
The  humble  address  of  tlie   lord 

mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 

of  the  city  of  London,  in  common 

council  assembled. 
"  Most  Gracious  Sire, 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  duti  - 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  as- 
sembled, approach  the  throne  with 
the  liveliest  sentiments  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  very  important  event 
of  the  legislative  union  of  your  roa- 
je.>ty'5  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Unshaken  as  we  are 
in  our  firm  allegiance  to  the  best  of 
kings,  we  contemplate  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  every  circumstance 
which,  in  its  design  or  operation, 
can  tend  to  the  security  and  honour 
of  your  majesty's  crown,  and  there- 
by to  the  declared  first  object  of 
your  majesty's  heart,  the  welHire 
anjprosperity  of  your  people.  The 
accomplishment  of  tiiis  great  mea- 
sure>  ftfunded  in  wikdum,  and  d^ 


monstrative  of  that  paternal  regard, 
which  your  majesty  has  ever  evinced 
for  every  class  of  your  subjects^ 
the  union  of  |.he  two  kingdoms,  par- 
ticularly affords,  at  this  momentous 
crisis  of  public  afl'airs,  the  grs^tifying 
prospect  of  consolidating  the  joint 
interests,  energy,  and  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  of  confirming,  by  a 
nmtual  participation  of  the  peculiar 
blessings  of  each,  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  Long 
may  your  majesty  wear  tlie  diadem, 
which,  through  unexampled  difHcul- 
ties,  has  maintained  its  dignity  and 
preserved  its  lustre  I  and  long  may 
tlic  subjects  of  your  united  empire, 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  con- 
fess with  gratitude  the  loyalty  and 
veneration  due  to  a  sovereign, 
whose  honour  must  be 'their  pride, 
and  on  whose  security  is  engrafted 
their  immediate  welfare!  and  may 
the  most  complete  success,  undec 
Providence,  crown  their  determina- 
tions to  subdue  your  majesty's  ene- 
mies  wherever  they  may  be  found!'* 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gra- 
cious answer : 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and 
loyal  address,  and  fbr  your  warm 
congratulation  on  the  union  of  tlie 
two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  an  event  whirh,  I  trust, 
cannot  fail,  under  the  blessings  of 
Providence,  to  augment  and  perpe> 
tuate  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  my  people.  Your  affectionate 
expressions  of  attachment  to  my  per- 
son and  government,  and  your  steady 
determination  to  maintain,  against 
every  aggression,  the  security  and 
honour  of  my  crown,  are  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  me,  and  secure  to  my 
faithful  citizens  of  London  my  con- 
stant favour  and  protection." 

Admiralty^qfficet  14.  Letter  from 
licut.  Bond,  commanding  his  ma* 
jest^'s  schooner  Notley,  to  lord 
Keith,  dated  Oporto,  Dec.  22. 

Sctley, 
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Ncilty,  'Porto,  Dec.  22.  men ;  one  of  twelve  6-paunders  and 

My  Lord,  20  men  ;  and  a  brig  often  4-pound- 

Htx  majesty's  schooner  under  my  er<  and  12  men.     The  three  latter 

command  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  vessels,  laden  with  the  annual  sup- 

ISlh  ult.  and  on  the  23d  captured  plies  for  the  garrison  on  the  island 

the  St.  Antonio  y  Animas  La  For-  of  Ternate,  had  on  board,  exclu- 

tuna,  Spanish  lugger  privateer,  of  sive  of  their  cargoes,  specie  to  the 

six  guns  and  3 4>  men.     On  the  1st  amount  of  17,913  Spanish  dollars, 

inst.  she  took  the  St.  Miguel  £1  Vo-  Extract  of  a  letter  from  capt.  £.  O. 
lante,  of  the  same  description,  of  Oiborne,ofH. M.S.  Arrogant,  to 
(wo  guns  and  29  mcn^  and  on  the  vice-admiral  Rainier,  commander 
1 6th,  17tb,  and  1 8th,  successively  in  chief,  &c.  dated  on  board 
took  possession  of  the  Speedy  brig«  H.  M.  S.  Arrogant,  at  sea,  June 
from  Newfoundland,  with  cod-fish ;        2Cth. 

a  Spanish  coaster,  laden  with  wine.        The  difficulty  of /retting  water  at 

&c.  and  the  Spanish  schooner  pri*  Anjer  Point  induced  me  to  proceed 

vateer  St.  Pedro  y  Sen  Francisco,  to  Mew  Hay,  where  I  arrived  wilii 

of  three  guns  and  3U  men.  the  Orpheus,  May  6.   We  captured 

F.  G.  Bono,  a  small  ship  from>the  Isle  of  France^ 

MftiiraLty'OjJice,  17.     This  Ga-  in  ballast,  which  was  burnt.     May 

zette  gives  an  accoupt  of  the  cap*  16th,  sailed  with  the  Arrogant  and 

ture  of  the  Espuir  French  lugger,  Orpheus  from  Mew  Bay,  and  pass* 

of  six  carriage  guns  and  23  men,  ing  to  the  northward  ot  the  islands 

t»y  the  Lady  Charlotte  hired  armed  off  Batavia,  made  the  land  of  Java, 

brig,  capt.  Morris.  May   1 6th  near  Point  Indramago, 

yidnaraltV'iilfice,  28.  A  letter  from  and  having*  Bumpkin  Island  in  sight 
captain  Hills,  of  the  Orpheus,  dated  at  the  same  time  to  the  eastward  of 
La  Copong,  the  Streights  of  Banea,  Batavia ;  the  same  day  discovered  a 
Oct.  25, 1799,  announces  hi  shaving  large  ship  and  a  brig  at  anchor,  to 
captured,  after  aii  action  of  a  quar-  whom  •  we  gax'e  chase ;  and  who, 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  Zeevraght  and  after  having  made  some  signals  to 
the  Zeelast,  two  vessels  belonging  each  other,  made  all  sail  from  us  in 
to  the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  for  the  land.  1 1  was  late  in  the  even- 
each  mounting  22  guns  of  different  ing  before  we  got  near  them  ;  when 
calibres,  from  Mecassesfor  Ternate,  I  discovered  the  ship  to  be  a  vessel 
with  provisions  and  stores.  The  Or-  of  force,  and  having  several  guns  on 
pheus  had  one  seaman  killed;  and  her  lower  deck,  and  the  brig  also 
the  first  lieutenant,  Hodgkins,  of  mounting  I -iguns:  finding  tliey could 
whom  capt.  Hills  speaks  in  terms  not  escape  us,  they  both  ran  on 
of  high  commendation,  and  four  shore,at  some  miles  cltstant  from  each 
seamen,  wounded ;  the  Zeelast  had  other,  to  the  westward  of  Point  In- 
one  man  killed ;  the  Zeevraght,  six  dramago.  We  were  soon  within  ran- 
killed,  and  her  captain  and  six  dpm  shot  of  the  ship,  and  anchored 
men  wounded.  as  near  her  as  the  depth  of  water 

Capt.  G.  Asle,  of  La  Virginie,  in  would  admit,  when  she  began  firing 

a  letter  dated  Amboyna,  May  29,  at  us,  which  was  returned  by  sexc- 

announces  the  capture  of  a  Dutch  ral  guns  from  each  deck;  About  this 

prow  of  four  swivels  and  16  men ;  time  two  boats  were  observed  going 

another  of  two  swivels  and  13  men  ;  from  her  full  of  men  ;  and  as  it  grew 

and  a  third  of  1 4  men ;  a  ship  of  eight  dark  shortly  after,  some  of  our  boats 

6-pounders  and  four  iwivels  and  40  were  sent  to  prevent  the  crew  of  the 

ship 
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ship  from  landing,  and  to  summons 
her  to  surrender,  which  thev  could  not 
do  till  the  morning :  this«  I  conclude, 
was  witii  the  design  of  destroying 
her,  if  they  could  have  accomplished 
landing  the  crew  in  the  night ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  our  boats  prevented 
this  taking  place,  as  her  boats  were 
taken,  full  of  men,  the  iirst  time  the 
attempt  was  macle.    At  day- break 
slie  surrendered,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of,  when  we  found  her  to  be 
the  HertsBoy  de  Brunswick  (armed 
ship),  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eosi- 
India    Company,    Jan     Cornelius 
Panne    commander,    mounting  20 
guns  on  the  upper  decks,  and  eight 
guns  on  the  lower  deck,  and  manned 
with  320  men,  pai^  of  whom  had 
made  their  escape  on  shore.  At  the 
'lime  the  boats  were  sent  to  prevent 
the  men  from  landing  from  the  ship, 
boats  were  sent  under  the  direction 
of  lieut.  Blay ney  to  board  the  brig, 
which  was  some  miles  distant  from 
us.     This  service  he  accomplished 
without  loss,  and  soon  after  brought 
her  near  us ;  when  we  found  her  to 
be  the  Dolphin  armed  brig,  com- 
manded by  Jan  Vauntyes,  belonging 
ft>  the  Dutch  East-India  Company, 
mounting  14  guns,  and  having  on 
board  65  men.-^— May  24,  at  day- 
break in- the  morning,  we  captured, 
close  under  the  land,  a  small  armed 
brig,;  of   six  carriage   guns    and 
some  swivels,  on  a  cruize  from  Su- 
marang,  which  place  she  left  the 
preceding  day.     On  the  evening  of 
the  2Mh,  we  got  sight  of  Japura, 
and  the  ship  at  anchor  there ;  but  it 
fell  little  wind,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  iO  or 
1 1  miles  from  it.     As  tliey  bad  ob- 
served us  from  the  slwre,  I  tliought 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  .and, 
therefore,  at  eight  P.  M.  sent  all  the 
boats,  well  manned  and  armed,  with 
lieut.  Blayncy  Rice,  who  got  to  the 
ship  about  midnight }  and,  though 
Sihe  bad  been  hauled  close,  to  the 


shore  (on  seeing  us  in  the  evening) 
under  a  small  battery,  yet  Uie  sur- 
prise was  complete,   and  she  was 
boarded  withoiit  any  loss,  many  of 
the-crew  jumping  overboard  at  the 
time.     The  battery  fired  on  them  so 
soon  as  they  discov^ered  her  to  be  in 
our  possession ;  but,  though  some 
of  the  boats'  oars  were  broken  by 
the  shot,  no  other  accident  happen-" 
ed ;  and  they  effected  getting  her 
out  before  day*light,when  she  joined 
VIS,  and  we  found  her  to  be  the  Dutch 
East-India  Company's  ship  Under* 
neming,  mounting  six  carriage  guns, 
and  having  80  men  on  board.  After 
putting  the  prize  in  order.  May  28, 
joined  the  Orpheus  off  Cheribon^ 
and  found  that  in  our  absence  she 
had  captured  a  Dutch  brig,  a  sloop, 
and  two  prows:    the   three  latter 
were  destroyed.    Same  day  ran  into 
tlie  anchorage  to  the  westward  of 
Point  Indramago,  where  we  landed 
most  of  the  prisoners ;  some  of  them 
being  very  sickly.      The  Dolphin 
brig  IS  a  new  vessel,  well  coppered 
and  equipped,  and  well  adapted  for 
service  (particularly  in  shoal  water). 
She  mounts  1 4  guns,  and  has  good 
room  ^nd  security  at  quarters, 
lam,  &c.  J.  Ho smk SON,  Pro  Sec. 
Captain  Osborne,  in  a  letter  dated 
j^rrogant,  Madras  Road,  Aug.  1 1, 
1 800,  mentions  his  having  captured, 
Aug.  4,  after  a  long  chase,  L*Uni 
French  privateer,  of  32  guns,  16 
and  9  pounders,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept six,    were  thrown  overboard 
during  the  chase  ;  had  on  board  216 
men  :  also  re-captured  the  Friend- 
ship, from  Bengal  for  Madras.  The 
brig  Bee,  from  Madras  to  Masuli- 
patam,  captured  by  L'Uni,  escaped* 
VUni  !:ailed  from  the  Mauritius  the 
4thof  May,and  hadcapturedthe  Har- 
riot, from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Helen,  belonging  to  Boml^y. 
Sir,       Bcinbny,  Sept,  3,  iSOO. 
I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  of  my 
arrival  here  on  the  30th  of  August, 

alter 
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afler  a  passage  oPll  days  from  Mo« 
cha.  About  50  leagues  to  the  cast« 
ward  of  Aden,  I  Fell  in  witli  and 
took  the  Clarissa  French  privateer, 
from  tlie  Mauritius,  who  threw  over 
her  guns,  and  cut  away  her  anchors, 
with  a  view  to  escape.  We  found 
]  48  men  on  board  her.  She  is  only 
between  two  and  three  years  old; 
built  at  Nantz. 

FicC'acbu,  Rainier,  SfC, 

J.  BtANKETT. 

Lieutenant  Mein,  of  the  Netley 
schooner,  announces  Iiis  having,  Jan. 
31st,  ofi'Oporto>  fallen  in  with  four 
privateers,  one  of  which,  the  Santa 
Victoria,  of  six  gunf;  and  26  men, 
he  captured  :  the  rest  escaped,  the 
Netley  being  obliged  to  rejoin  the 
convoy,  some  of  the  ships  having 
made  signal  for  an  enemy  to  wind-> 
ward* 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  lieut.  Lloyd, 
'   commanding  the  Nimble  cutter,  to 

£.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  Feb.  24>th. 
Sir, 

I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  ac* 
quaint  my  lords  comraii^sioners  of 
tlie  admiralty,  that,  at  the  back  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  yesterday,  at  two 
<  ]?.  M.  having  the  trade  from  Dart- 
mouth under  my  convoy  for  the 
Downs,  I  fell  in  with,  and,  after  a 
chase  of  six  hours,  engaged  and  cap- 
tured the  Bonaparte  cutter  privateer, 
of  Cherbourg,  of  >4-  brass  guns,  of 
4  and  6  pounders,  and  44  men,  two 
days  out  of  port ;  she  had  captured 
a  light  collier  from  Plymouth. .  1  am 
uappy  to  say,  the  Nimble  hzd  no 
men  kilted  or  wounded;  and  that 
Mr.  Watts,  the  master,  and  all  the 
petty  officers  and  crew,  behaved 
like  British  seamen.  The  privateer 
had  two  men  killed,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  dangerously  wounded. 

MARCH. 

Admiralty-office,  3.     Extract  of  a 
ktter  from  the  hon,  captain  Stop- 


ford,  of  the  Excellent,  in  Qmberon 
Bay,  to  earl  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  23. 
My  Lord, 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  inst.  I 
sent  the  boats  of  the  Excellent  to 
endeavour  to  bring  off  a  cutter  and 
a  sloop,  which  were  at  anchor  oeair 
the  Point  of  Qniberon.  Unfbrtn* 
nately,  that  same  evening,  after 
dark,  a  large  chasse  mar6e»  with 
troops  on  board,  going  to  the  island 
of  Belleisle,  had  taken  her  station 
close  to  the  above  vessels;  the  re- 
sistance which  the  boats  met  with 
was,  consequently,  much  greater 
than  there  was  at  first  reason  to  ex- 
pect. This  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  lieut.  Church  (hav- 
ing the  command  of  the  boats)  from 
making  the  attack  upon  the  chaste 
marC'c,  in  which  he  gallantly  per- 
severed, till,  being  badly  wounded 
himself,  and  two  m^n  killed  in  his 
boat,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
other  boats,  under  the  command  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Manning 
(midshipmen),  resolutely  boarderl, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
cutter  called  L' Arc,  an  armed  vessel, 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  com- 
manded by  an  ensign  de  vaisseau, 
and  employed  as  convoy  to  and 
from  Beileisle;  this  vessel  had  also 
on  board  a  detachment  of  troops, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  and  who 
made  the  vessel's  force  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  assailants. 

R. Stopford. 

[This  Gazette  also  states  the  cap- 
ture of  a  French  brig  privateer,  of 
16  guns  and  130  men,  by  the  Re- 
volution nai  re,  capt.  Tw-isden;  and 
of  the  Espoir  lugger  privateer,  of  1 4 
guns  and  75  men,  by  the  Lord 
Ndson  private  ship  of  war,  Mr.  H. 
Gibson  master.] 

AdmiraUy-office,  7.  Letter  from 
sir  Charles  Hamilton,  bart.  captain 
of  the  Melpomene,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq^  dated  at  Goree,  Jan.  S. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  if  possible,  than  the  gallant  manner 
Being  off  the  bar  of  Senegal  on  in  which  the  brig  was  carried.     I 
the  Sd  inst.  the  weatlier  moderate  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  r<;com* 
and  the  surf  low,  witii  the  concur-  mend  lieut.  Dick  to  tlieir  lordships' 
rence  of  col.  Frazcr,  I  conceived  notice,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  of^ 
it  possible,  if  we  could  surprise  a  ficers  and  men  employed  under  him^ 
brig  corvette  and  an  armed  schooner,  botli  from  this  ship  and  the  Afriean 
anchored  within  the  bar,  to  possess  corps;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
ourselves  of  the  battery  command-  at  day-light  to  perceive  the  brig 
ing  the  entrance,  and  by  the  means  had  sunk  up  to  her  gunwales  in  & 
ot  their  own  vessels,  as  I  had  none  quick-sand.  It  appears  she  was  call- 
under  my  command  fit  for  the  pur-  ed  the  Senegal ;  had  been  fitted  out 
pose,  to  have  finally  reduced  Sene-  '  there  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
gal.      I  therefore    detached  lieut.  and  was  commanded  by  citizen  Re-> 
pick,  with  96  ofiicers  and  men  from  nou,  who  was  on  boara  at  the  time* 
the  Melpomene,  and  African  corps,  and  of  whose  fate  Sve  are  uncertain. 
in  five  boats,  who  left  the  ship  at  She  mounted  18  guns,  12  and  9 
nine    P.  M.  and    were    fortunate  pounders,  and  had  nearly  sixty  men 
enough  to  pass  the  heavy  surf  on  the  on  board,  some  of  whom  escaped 
bar  with  the  flood-tide  without  acci-  in  a  boat;  the  rest  were  killed  in 
dent,  unobserved  by  the  Point  bat-  boarding,  except  5  whites  and  13 
lery;  but  on  their  approaching  with-  blacks,  who  are  now  on  board  this 
in  hail  of  the  brig,  the  alarm  was  ship.     It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
given,,  and  the  two  bow-guns  dis-  alacrity  and  courage  of  the  latter 
charged,  by  which  lieut.  Palmer,  tliat  we  met  such  resistance* 
witli  s«vcn  seamen,  was  killed,  and  I  am.  Sec,    C.  Hamilton. 
two  boats  sunk.     Notwithstanding  List  of  killed  and  wounded, 
this  unfortunate  accident,  the  brig  Killed.—* Lieut.  William  Palmer ;- 
was  carried  -after  an  obstinate  de-  lieut.  Vyvian,    first    lieutenant  of 
fenceof  20  minutes,  but  which  gave  marines;  Mr.  Robert  Main,  mid- 
the  schooner  time  to  cnt  her  cable,  shipman  ;  six  seamen,  one  marine, 
Lieut*  Dick,  finding  that  tlie  loss  of  and  one  corporal  of  African  corps, 
bis  two  best  boats  and  many  of  his  Wounded.— Mr.  John  Hendrie, 
best  men,  added  to  a  constant  fire  master*.<;mate;  Mr.  Robert  Darling, 
from  the  schooner  and  two  batteries,  surgeon^  mate;  10  seamen,  one cor- 
must  have  rendered  any  farther  at-  poral  of  marines,  four  private  ma- 
tempt  abortive,  judged  it  right  to  rines,  and  lieut.  Christie,  African 
make  every  attempt  to  get  her  over  corps.                     C.  Hamilton. 
the  bar ;  but  the  ebb  tide  having  Col.  Frazer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
made,  and  being  totally  unacquaint-  Dundas,  dated  Goree,  Jan.  5,  corn- 
ed with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  municates  the  above,  but  is  less  cir- 
she  got  aground;  and  seeing  it  im-  cumstantral  in  the  detail, 
possible  ever  to  get  her  off,,  and  [This  Gazette  contains  likewise 
being  hulled  by  every  shot  from  the  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Point  battery,  ne  found  it  absolutely  French  lugger  privateer,  the  Bien- 
necessary  to  retreat;  and,  under  the  venue,  of  14  carriage  guns,  helong- 
many  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount  ing  to  Calais,    by    the   Cobourg, 
across  a  tremendous  surf,  under  a  lieut.  Wright  commander;  and  of 
heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  the  capture  also  of   Lc  Vcngeur 
excites  my  admiration  even  more,  French   privateer^   mounting   two 

large 
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Wgc  swivels,  carrying  a  number  of 
Sfu^Il  9Tn\s,  and  manned  with  J  7 
men,  by  the  Swan  cutter,  acting- 
Jicut.  John  Luckraft  commander.] 

11.  His  majesty,  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  day,  had  been  indis- 
posed with  a  fever.  Regular  ac^ 
counts  of  Its  progress  were  pub- 
lished every  day,  and  this  day  the 
bulletin  of  the  kitig's  physicians  de- 
clared, that  "  His  majesty  is  free 
from  fever,  and  seems  only  to  re- 
quire the  time  always  necessary  aft- 
er so  severe  an  illness  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  usual  health  and  spirits." 
His  majesty  dined  with  his  family 
a|  usual.  Two  horses  lie  was  ac- 
custon^ed  to  ride  at  Windsor  were 
brought  to  tovvn  this,  day  for  his 
taking  the  air. 

12.  The  king  walked  in  the  gac- 
4ens  of  the  queen's  palace,  and  was 
engaged  for  some  ti^i^e  in  reading 
dispatches.         ( 

It  will  not  be  tliouglit  uninterest- 
ing by  the  public  to  be  informed  of 
the  remedy  to  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, under  Providence,  the  abate- 
ment of  the  king*s  fever.  Several 
ppiates  having  been  tried  without 
the  desired  effect,  hops  were  placed 
Upder  his  majesty's  •  head,  which, 
acting  as  a  soporinc,  produced  com- 
plete success, 

j^dmiralty-oj/ice,  H.  This  Gazette 

fives  an  accoupt  of  the  capture  of 
A  Juste  French  bri^  privateer,  of 
1 4-  guns  and  7S  men,  hy  the  Am^liaj 
|i0fi.  capt.  I}erbert. 

j^d^niraliy-oJlice,  17.  This  Ga- 
;^tte  contains  accounts  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  following  French  schoon- 
er privateers:  UOptimiite,  of  16 
^i:ns  ai)d  47  men,  by  the  Favourite, 
captain  Westbeach;  and  Le  Gene- 
ral Bessi^res,  of  four  guns  and  six 
swivels,  by  the  Hussar,  lord  vis- 
pount  Garlies. 

20.  We  are  extremely  concerned 
|p  state  the  entifC  lost  of  hi^  m%> 


jesty's  ship  Invincible,  of  T^  gtins. 
captain  Rennie,  which  ran  aground 
on  the  Nortblk  coast.  The  ridge 
of  sand  is  called  the  Hamondsburg, 
or  Hippisburg,  and  is  situated  about 
l^  miles  from  Winterton.  The 
numjbcr  of  lives  lost  amounts  to  up* 
wards  of  ^OO,  including  the  captaia 
and  the  greater  part  oi  the  officers; 
1 95  only,  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew  and  i)assengers,  having  been 
savcxl  from  the  wreck.  Rear-admiral 
Totty,  who  was  proceeding  in  the 
Invincible  to  join  the  North-see 
fleet,  is  happily  among  the  survivors. 
He  arrived  in  tovyn  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  immediately  waited  oa 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Of  til  is  truly  lamentable  event 
we  have  the  following  interesting 

Eirticulars : 
xtract  of  a  letter  from  a  midship- 
man of  bis  majesty's  iate  ship  the 
Invincible,  Yarmouth,  March  18. 
*'  Only  two  days   have  elapsed 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  iu 
that  short  space  the  most  melan* 
chol  V  accident  has  happened,  name- 
ly, the  total  loss  of  our  ship.    We 
set  sail  from  Yarmouth  on  Monday 
morning  for  the  Sound,  to  join  tlie 
fleet  under  the  command  of  admi« 
ral  sir  Hyde  Parker;  and  about  two 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon  the  ship 
struck  on  a  sand- bank,  where  she 
beat  most  violently  fbr  upwards  of 
two  hours,  when  her  masts  were 
cut  away,  and  she  immediately  got 
into  deep  water.     Her  anchor  was 
then  cast,  mod  we  all  thought  our- 
selves safe;  for,  notwithstanding  she 
leaked  considerably,  the  water  gain* 
ed  but  little  upon  us.     Our  signals 
of  distress  were  heard  and  answer- 
ed by  a  cutter,  which  immediately 
bore  down  to  Yarmouth,  to  give  in- 
telligence of  our  distress;  and  we 
therefore   hoped,   with  the  assist- 
ance that  should  arrive,  to  be  able 
to  s^ve  Vhe  ship  as  well  as  ourselves; 

bat 
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but    God  ordained   it  otherwise,  four  midsliipmet],  three  of  the  ad- 

The   rudder    being    unfortunately  miral's  servants^  and  six  or  eight 

gone,  the  ship  became  unmanage-  seamen,  reached  tlie  fishing-smack 

abie,  and  in  the  evening  she  again  in  safety,  as  did  also  the  other  boat 

drove  on  the  bank,  when  we  all  fufl  of  people.     Both  of  them  im- 

ga^'e  ourselves  up  for  lost.  Through  mediately  returned  to  the  ship;  but, 

God's  providence,  however,  a  fish-  on  re-approaching  the  smack,  one 

ing  smack,  at  this  awful  juncture,  was  forced  away,  and  every  person 

hove  in  sight,  and  the  admiral,  my-  on  board  would  inevitably  have.pe- 

self,  and  two  or  three  more,  sue-  rished,  had  not  a  collier,  which  hap- 

ceeded  an  getting  on  board  of  her ;  pened  to  be  passing  at  this  critical 

but  the  rest,  in  endeavouring  to  do  moment,  happily  picked  them  all 

the  same,  lost  all  the  boats  they  were  up.  This  vessel  afterwards  afforded 

able  to  get  over-board.      In  this  every    assistance     that    humanity 

melanchdy  condition  she  remained  urged,  or  that  she  was  capable  of 

till  the  following  morning,  when,  |;iving,  and  was  the  means  of  sav- 

shocking  to  relate,  she  entirely  sunk;  ing  the  lives  of  many  of  the  crew, 

we  being  all  the  time  spectators  of  The  fishing-smack,  with  the  admx- 

the  distressful  scene,  without  any  ral  on  board,  bdng  unable  to  afford 

possible  means  of  affording  the  suf-  the  least  assistance  to  the  shf]),  r^« 

ierers  the  feast  assistance,  as  any  mained  at  anchor  during  the  whole 

attempt  to  that  effect  would  only  of  Monday  night.    On  the  approach 

have  involved  ourselves  m  the  ge-  of  day,  the  master  of  this  vessel  ex- 

n^ral  calamity.     By  God's  provi-  pressed  an  unwillingness  to  go  any 

dence,  however,  the  ship's  launch,  nearer    the    wreck ;    but    admiral 

full  of  men,  at  length  got  clear  of  Totty,  in  direct  opposition  to  hini, 

the  wreck,  and  by  her  assistance  wc  caused  the  cable  to  be  cut,  and  im- 

were  enabled  to  save  some  others,  mediately  proceeded  to  the  ship.' 

In  the  whofc,  about  195  are  saved.  Melancholy,    however,    to   relate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  officers,  in-  while  he  was  doing  every  thing  of 

eluding  the  captain,  have  unfbrtu-  which  human  exertion  is  capable, 

nately  perished.''  to  assi:»t  the  unhappy  people  on 

The  Invincible  first  struck  upon  board,  the  wreck  once  more  got 

the  h,U\  bank  between   two  and  into  deep  water,  and  gradually  sunk, 

three  in  the  afternoon.     In  this  si-  to  the  infinite  distress  of  the  admiral 

taatiOn  she   remained   near   three  and  the  other  spectators,  who  were 

liours,  when  the  mizen^nmst  went  nearly  frantic  with  grief  at  (his  tre- 

by  the  board,  and  the  niain-itiast  mendous  scene  of  human  misery 

was  immediately  after  cut  away,  and  destruction.     While  the  ship 

The  ship,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  was  thus  rapidly  going  down,  tiie 

crew,  then  dropped  from  three  and  launch  was  hove  out;  as  many  of 

a  half  into  n/alhom  water,  where,  the*  crew  as  she  could  possibly  hold 

however,  unfortunately  losing  her  immediately  jumped  on  board,  and 

mdder,  she  soon  became  unmanage-  had  only  time  to  clear  the  poop, 

•able,  and  was  again  driven  upon  when  the  vessel,  with  upwards  of 

the  bank.   A  fishing-smack  now  ap-  400  souls,  entirely  disappeared,  and 

proacfaed  the  wreck ;  on  which  two  went  to  tlie  bottom.    A  number  o£ 

Doats,  belonging  to  the  Invthcibit',  the  unhappy  sufferers  atten>pted  to 

were  ordered  out.     On  board  one  get  on  board  the  already  over-laden 

of  theae,  the  adraii;^!,  the  {>urser,  kunch;  bat  as  no  more  could  be^per- 

mitted 
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mitted  to  ent,er,  without  the  certain  the  skips  of  admiral  P&rker's  fleet, 

loss  of  the  whole,  they  were  struck  who  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 

away  with  the  oars,  and  in  a  few  Invincible:  this  man  soon  convinced 

seconds   became  wholly  ingulphed  the  pilot  of  his  error,  by  showing 

in  the  pitiless  waters.     Capt.  Ren-  him  the  exact  spot  distinctly  mafk- 

nie,  after  the  ship  had  sunk,  attemnt-  ed.    But  the  pilot  is  among  the  nu- 

cd  to  swim  to  the  launch,  and,  aner  merous  sufl^rers;  and,  in  common 

a  severe  exertion,  got  within  reach  charity,  death  must  now  be  const- 

of  the  oars,  when,  exhausted  with  dcred  as  having  expiated  all  his  faults, 

fati^ae,  and  unable  to  make  any  When  the  mizcn-mast  went'  over- 

tartncr  effort,  he  calmly  resigned  him-  beards  he  also  fell  from  the  deck,  and 

self  to  his  fate.  Lifting  up  his  hands,  was  never  after  seen.     The  Lively 

as  if  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Hea-  cutter  ^as  fpr  several  hoars  within 

ven,  and  immediately  after  placing  siglrt  of  the  wreck,  bat  was  unable 

them  on  his  &ce,  h^  went  directly  to  afford  the  distressed  people  on 

^wn    without    another    struggle,  board  the  lea!^  assistance.     A  bodt 

Thus  perished  a  brave  and  merito-  from  Winterton   was  very  active. 

Tious  officer,  whose  vittues,   as  a  Daniel  Brien,  and  four  setimen,  after 

man,  ensured  him  the  esteem  of  alt  being  on  the  foremarst  and  fore-top^ 

who  knew  him,  and  whose  profes-  yard  two  days  and  two  nrghts,  in  a 

•sional  character,  had  he  survived,  heavy  sea,  without  any  provisions, 

■bid  fiiir  to  render  him  an  ornament  Were  mrracultJirsly  preserved  by  the 

to  his  country.    AH  the  other  com-  captain  of  the  brig  Briton  (of  San- 

inissioned  officers  of  the  ship,  except  derland),  who  landed  them  at  Yar- 

lieutenants    Tucker    and    Quash,  mouth.    The  Invincible  was  a  very 

together  with  all  the  ofiicers  of  ma-  old  shrp,  having  bc*cn  built  so  htr 

Tine»,  and  most  of  their  men,  like-  back  as  the  year  17^.    She  had  on 

wise  went  to  the  bottom.    About  board;  exclusive  of  her  own  guns 

70  or  80  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  and  stores,  a  large  <!psaatity  of  heavy 

means  of  tlie  launch,  the  whole  of  ordnance,  with  shot  and  ammunN 

whom  had  assembled  upon  the  fore-  tion,  for  the  use'  o^  tht  'gnn-boat)K 

castle;  but  all  those  who  remained  and  floating  batteries  in  the  Baltic. 

in   the  poop  were   lost.     Among  jldmiralty-offifx,  24.    Copies  of 

those  ^  who  thus    found    a  watery  letters  to  captain  Dixon  of  the  Gd- 

^rave  were  several  passengers,  on  n6reux. 

their  way  to  join  other  shi'ps  belong-  Mercury,  qjgf  Minorca,  Jan.  1 5L 

ing  to  the  North-sea  fleet..  This  af-  Sik, 

flictingj  disaster  is  attributed  solely  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acqiiaint  you. 

to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot:  he  be-  that  on  the  6th  inst  c^uizmg  agree- 

longed  to  Harwich,  and  was  taken  ably  to  your  orders,  I  fell  in  with  a 

on  board  at  Sheerness.     Instead  of  convoy  of  about  twenty  sail  of  the 

taking  the  ship  through  the  ordinary  enemy,  from  Cette,  bound  to  Mar* 

.channel  from  Yarmouth,  he  steered  seilles ;  and  from  the  activity  and 

her  through  the  narrow  passage  of  exertions  oftheofBcen  and  men  em* 

the  Cockle;  and  when  she  ran  upon  ployed  in  the  boats,  the  weather 

|he  sands,  he  insisted  that  the  fatal  being  nearly  calm;  I  had  the  good 

•pot  was  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  fortune  to  capture  and  secure  1 5  of 

In  this  point,  however,  he  was  soon  them,  as  per  margin*,  wttliout  any 

^rppfuted  by  the  gunner  of  one  of  loss  of  men,  very  little  resistance 

1^  TVo  sitipsi  four  brigs^  tl^ree  l^oabardf^  Iwo  Mtteei^  and  foor  ttrtaas. 

^  being 
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being  made  by  the,  vessels  they  Mmintity^Jlkc,3\.Th\sGBzeiie 
escort,  consisling  of  gun* boats,  hav-  announces  the  capture  of  La  Venge- 
ingfledupont^heMercur/sapproach.     ance  French   Jugger,  of   10  three 


The  prizes  are  all  deeply  laden 
with  brandy,  sugar,  corn,  wifte,  oil, 
and  other  merchandize;  and  1  have 
the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  are 
safe  arrived  afc  P6rt  Mahou. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Rogers. 
Mercury,  off  Port  Mahon,  Jan.  22. 

Sir, 
I  put  to  sea  agreeably  to  my  in- 
tention, signified  to  you  in  my  letter 


and  four  pounders,  apd  43  men,  by 
the  Gannett,  captain  Cotgravc, 
and  als6  £1  Reyna  Louisa  Spanish 
schooner  packet,  of  two  guns  and 
20  men,  by  the  Hind,  captain  Lar* 
com.        ' 

In  the  cQur&e  of  tliis  month  arrived 
the  following  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  Kent  East  Indiaman. 

Bengal,  Od.  8M,  ISOa 
With  great  concern  we  announce 


of  the  17th  instant,  the  inomeut  our    the  capture  of  the  Kent  East  India- 
prizes  were  moored  in  safety,  which    man  yesterday,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 


Mas  on  the  morning  of  the  l^th. 
The  day  following  1  fell  in  with  a 
ship  (the  island  of  Sardinia  bearing 
E.  S.  E.  forty  leagues),  whicl)  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  ei)emy>  and 
which,  after  a  chase  of  nine  houri, 
blowing  very  fresh,  I  had  th^  satis- 
faction to  come  up  with  and  cap- 


off  the  Sand  Head,  by  the  Confiance 
French  privateer,  of  26  guns  and 
2^0  men,  after  an  obstinase  engage* 
ment  of  near  odc  hour  and  45  mi- 
nutes  in  which  captain  Rivington, 
of  the  Kent,  was  unfortunately  killed, 
bravely  defending  the  Company's 
property  till  the  last  moment  of  his 


ture.  She  is  called  La  Sans  Pa-  .existence,  when  he  exclaimed,  <' Do 
reiilf,  french  national  corvette*  not  give  up  the  ship!''  Mr.  Cator,  m 
commanded  by  ciioyen  Gabriel  Re-  free  merchant,  also  fell,covered  with 
nault,  lieutenant  d^  vaisseau,  mount-  wounds.Thc  Kent  was  in  2«^  fathom 
ing  18  long  brass  nine-pounders,  water,  and  took  the  Confiance  for  a 
and  two  howitzers,  and  having  on  pilot  sloop.  The  crew  of  the  Con- 
board  a  complement  of  150  men;  iiance  were  all  armed  with  sabres 
slie  sailed  from  Toulon  the  day  be-  and  pistols,  and  had  been  thrice  en- 
fore  her  capture,  and  was  bound  to  couraged  with  liquor,  previously  to 
4lexandri^«  in  Egypt,  quite  laden  their  boarding;  after  which  tlicnght 
with  *shot,  arms,  medicines,  and  sup-  continued  desperate  for  20  minutes. 
plies  of  every  kind  for  the  French  Gen.  St.  John  and  his  family  wer^ 


army,  and  is  as  complete  a  vessel' in 
every  respect  as  I  have  seen,  being 
quite  new,  and  well  found  with 
stores  of  every  description. 

Thomas  Rogers* 
[This  Gazette  also  announces  the 
capture  of  Le  Premier  Consul,  a 
fine  new  French  privateer,  pierced 
for  24  guns,  and  150  men,  by  the 
Dryad,  captain  Mansfield;  ana,  by 
the  Netley,  lieut.  Mein,  of  the  San 
Tosef,  a  opanish  privateer  pierced 
tor  1 4  guns ;  the  re-capture  of  two 
British  merchant  brigs,  and  the  de- 
struction of  aa  enemy's  lugger. J 


on  board  the  Kent,  and  appear  to 
Inve  been  particularly  unfortunate. 
All  his  jewels  plate^  and  baggage^ 
had  been  burnt  on  board  the  Queen, 
and  he  was  now  almost  destined  to 
behold  his  lovely  wife,  daughter  to 
the  margravine  of  Anspach,  and  his 
three  charming  daughters,  victims 
to  the  lawless  excesses  of  a  savage 
banditti.  Tl>6  gallant  capt.  Filking* 
ton,  the  general's  aid-decamp,  wa^ 
severely  wounded  in  defending  the 
general's  family.  The  Frcndi  b^ 
haved  with  a  cruelty  almost  unex- 
ampled in  sea> fights,  giving  no  quar- 
ter^ 
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ter^  and  stabbing  with  their  sabres  APRIL. 

«ven  tlie  sick  in  their  hammocks. 

Previous  to  their  boarding,  the  Kent  jidmirdlty'officc,  4.  [This  Gazette 
had  evidently  the  advantage  ;  and,  contains  accounts  of  the  capture  of 
had  the  crew  been  equallv  armed  La  Pluton  French  cutter  privateer, 
with  oflenMve  weapons,  or  had  more  of  one  4-pounder,  besides  muskets, 
musketry,  the  Con6ance  would,  in  and  I  ^  men,  by  the  Sheerness  hired 
all  probability,  have  paid  dearly  for  cutter,  J.  H  Talbot  commander ; 
the  rashness  of  her  attempt.  This  and  likewise  the  French  Trabacolo 
is  the  same  ship  which  was  beat  off  privateer  L'Adelaide,  of  two  12* 
formerly  by  the  Arniston.  Besides  pounders^  and  one  6-pounder,  and 
the  gallant  captain,  the  names  of  51  men,  by  the  Pigmy  cutter,  lieut. 
the  persons  killed  are,  Mr.  Jn.  Fairly,  W.  Siiepheard.] 
carpenter ;  William  Barely,   boat-  j^dmiralty-nffice,  7. 

swain's  mate.  .  Passengers,  Messrs.  Letter  from  rear-adm.  Duckworth, 
James  Richard  Barwel),  writer,  Ben-  commander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
gal ;  John  Andrew,  assistant  sur-  jesty's  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
geon,  Madras  ;  Anthony  Blagrave,  -  Leeward  Islands,  to  E.  Nepeari, 
writer,  Bengal ;  Wm.  Franks,  free  esq.  dated  Martinique,  Feb.  16. 
mariner,  ditto;  J.  William  Fuller,  Sir, 

writer,  ditto,  killed;   also  Robert        Having  learnt,  from  the  arrival  of 
Moore,    cadet,  Madras,  passenger    the  Calcutta,  on  the  12th  ult.   that 
from  the  Queen. — ^Total  killed  1 1—    a  convoy  might  be  soon  expected,  I 
wounded  4i — Total  55.— The  fate    dispatched  all  the  squadron  within 
of  some  of  the  passengers  in  the  Kent    my  reach  to  cruize  to  windward  of 
was  singularly  distressing.     They  -Barbadoes  for.its  protection,  which 
had  taken  their  departure  from  £u-    has  eventually  proved  fortunate;  for 
rope  in  the  Queen  East  Indiaman,    the  particulars  respecting  it  I  shall 
which  was  unfortunately  burnt  at    refer  you  to  the  letters  of  captain 
St.  Salvador.    The  Kent  happening    Manby,  of  the  Bourdelo'is,  of  Jan* 
to  be  there,  captain  Rivington  very     16th,  and  2d  of  this  month,on  which 
humanely  offered  them  every  accom*-    he  writes  most  fully.  I  must  beg  you 
modation  his  ship  could  afford,  even     to  call  the  attention  of  my  lords 
to  the  inconvenience  of  himself  in    commis^iioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
the  ship.  They  fondly  fl  ittered  them*    the  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  Bur- 
selves  they  had  reached  their  desti-    rowes,  commander  of  the  ship  Ju« 
nation,  and  their  sufferings  were  at    piter,  bound  to  Jamaica,  who,  after 
an  end,  being  off  the  mouth  of  Ben-    he  had  lost  convoy,  collected  mor^ 
^al  river,  when  they  were  taken,  as    than  60  sail,  and  made  such  a  dis- 
iias  been  already  stated.     In  viola-    position  of  the  largest  ships  for  the 
lion  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  as    proteciionof  the  whole,  as  evidently 
those  of  war,  the  commander  of  the    deterred  the  small  squadron,  after-* 
banditti  who  took  them  pillaged  them    wards  brought  to  action  by  the  Bour- 
of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,     delois,   from  attacking  them ;   and 
and,  after  having  done  so,  put  them,    by  that  judicioris  aad  public-spirited 
including  six  ladies,  in  an  open  Arab    step,  all,  but  those  whii^h  branched 
boat,  with  no  other  sustejiance  than    off  for  Surinam,  &c.  arrived  safe  at 
a  little  bad  water  and  some  dates  :    Barbadoes. 

in  this  dreadful  state  they  continued  J.  T«  DvcKWdKTH* 

four  days,  till  they  reached  Calcutta.      ,  • 

Ati91..  (B)  Copies 
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Copies  of  Miers  from  capt.  Manby  brigs  ami  a  schooner :  bavitir  sbort- 
to  capt.  Bradby  of  the  Andro-  cned  sail,  enablcxi  them  to  be  well 
naeda.  ap  with  us  at  sun-set^  when  I  wore 

Bourdelois,  of  Tcneriffe,  Jan,  16.    round  to  give  them  battle;  at  six  I 
Si  R  J  had  the  honour  of  bringing  the  largest 

On  the  Stli  inst.  off  Palma,  in  a    brig  to  close  action  at  about  ten  yards 
caUn,  I  dispatched  two  boats,  under    distance,  but  was  not  so  fortunate 
the  orders  of  lleut.  fiarric,  in  pur-    witli  the  other  vessels,  who  fought 
suit  of  a  strange  sail  in  the  S.  £.    very  shy  on  the  occasion,  on  observ* 
.After  a  fati j|;uing  row  of  1 4  hours,    ing  we  were  enabled  to  fight  both 
lieut.   Barrie,  at  two  P.  M.  with    sides  at  once.     Thirty  minutes  of 
only  one  boat  being  up  with  the    close  carronade  w^ith  my  near  oppo- 
chase,  boarded  her  with  great  gallan-    nent  completely  silenced  him,  when 
try,  although  opposed  by  ten  French-    he  hailed  that  he  had  struck,  and 
men,  who  kept  up  a  smart  fire  from   .lowered  his  tofKsails,  when  his  com« 
four  4-pounders ;  she  proved. to  be    panions  made  sail  JFrom  us:  bat  I 
the  Adventure,  of  London,  one  of    think  I  can  safely  aver  that  they  ane 
tiie  convoy  which  had  parted  com-   .sufficiently  damaged  to  spoil  their 
pany  in  the  first  gale  of  wind  \  the    cruize.     My  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
French  prize-master  was  wounded   .Robert  Barrie,  on  taking  possession 
by  a  cutlass,  the  only  blood  spilled  on    of  the  prize,  found  her  to  be  a  re* 
the  occa.sion.     Gaining  information    markably  fine  French  national  cor- 
from  the  Adventure,  that,  on  the    vette,  called  La  Curieuse,piea-ed  for 
nme  day  she  was  captured  by  tlie    20 guns,  but  only  IS  long  9-pound- 
Moucbe  privateer,  of Bourdeaux,  the    ers  mounted,  I6S  men,  and  com- 
Moucbe  likewise  captured  a  vaiua-    manded  by  capt.  G.  Radelet;  aenl 
ble  copper*botiomea  ship,  bound  to   -out  from  Cayenne  28  days  ago  by 
Barbadoes,  and  as  both  vessels  had    Victor  Hugues  with  this  squadron, 
orders  to  proceed  to  Santa  CruK,  in    to    intercept    the    outward-bound 
.Tcnerifie,  I  considered  it  my  duty    West-India  fleet.    With  real  cen- 
to push  for  that  port,  and  by  plying    cern  I  acquaint  you  that  we  had  one 
hard  witli  the  sweeps  all  the  9*.h,  1    man  killed  and'  seven  wouikled  in 
arrived  off  Santa  Cruz  on  the  morn-    the  action;  but,  from  the  abilities 
ing  of  the  10th,  when  I  had  the    and  attention  of  Mr.  G.  Roddam, 
pleasing  satisfaction  of  rescuing  the    my  surgeon,  1  trust  the  latter  are 
above-mentioned  British  ship  from    likely  to  do  well;  lieutenant  Barrie 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  she  proved    forms  one  of  the  number,  but  dis- 
4q  be  the  Aurora  of  London.  dained  to  quit  his  quarters.     Mr.  J. 

T«  Manby.    Jones,  master's  mate,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bourdelois,  Curlvfle^M^,  Bat'    Lyons,  midshipman,   are   included 
badoes,  Feb.  I.  in  this  list.  The  killed  and  wounded 

Sir,  in  the  corvette  amounted  to  near  50, 

Three  days  aeo,  being  on  the  sta-  her  deck,  foreand  aft^  being  cover- 
tton  you  ordered  me  to  cruize  for.  ed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
the  protection  of  our  scattered  con«  The  French  captain  survived  but  a . 
voy,  I  acquaint  you,  that  at  noon  few  hours,  having  lost  both  his  legs ; 
three  sail  were  descried  to  wind«  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  in 
ward,  evidently  m  chase  of  us,  wbidi  an  equally  pitiable  state.  A  nelan* 
I  soon  discovered  to  be  an  enemy's  oholy  and  painful  task  is  now  im« 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  large    posed  on  me,  Co  relate  the  sad  ca- 

Ustroph. 
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tastrc^be  attending    Ihis  capture*    ers  of  the  admiralty,  as  an  officer 
.which,   after  being  more  than  an    highly  worthy  of  advailcement* 
Jbour  in  our  possession^  was  found  to  T.  Ma nb  y. 

.be  rapidly  sinking,  in  consequence  N.  B.  AUow  me  to  subjoin  ^e 
of  her  innumerable  shot-holes :  every  ^HUement  of  the  enemy's  force ;  and 
exertion  was  made  to  preserve  her :  to  mention,  that  the  only  capture 
but,  alas!  at  eight,  she  foundered  made  by  this^quadron  was  the  Susaa 
close  beside  us.  I  had,  some '  time  brig,  ofHallifax,  bound  to  Surinam* 
previous  to  this  event,  ordered  which  ihey  burnt, 
every  body  to  quit  her ;  but  British  La  Curieuse,  of  390  tons,  ]  S  nine- 
humanity,  while  striving  to  extricate  pounders,  163  men,  not  two  yeatB 
the  wounded  Frenchmen  from  de-  old,  with  Si  feet  beam^and  90  feet 
itruction,  weighed  so  forcibly  with  keel,  commanded  by  capt.  Radelet. 
Mr.  Archibald  Montgomery  and  20  La  Mutine,  of  300  tons,  1 6  long  six* 
brave  followers,  that  they  per$;e*  pounders,  J  56  men,  commanded 
yered  in  this  meritorious  service  un-  oy  captain  Raybun. — L'EspeVance 
tk\  the  vessel  sunk  under  them.  The  schooner,  mounting  .six  four-pound^* 
floating  wreck,  1  rejoice  to  say,  ers,  52  men,  commanded  by  capt« 
buoyed  up  many,  of  them  Drom  de*  Hammond.  J.  T.  Duckworth* 
struction ;  bu(^  with  sorrow  I  men^  -    Mmiralty'qffict,  1  ] « 

tion,  Mr.  Frederick  Spence  and  Mr.  Letter  from  capt.  sir  £.  Hamilton, 
Auckland,twopromisingyounggen«  of  his  majest/s  ship  Trent,  off 
tiemen,  with  five  ofmy  gallant  crew,  Cawsand  Bay,  April  7  th,  1801, 
unfortunately  perjshed.  The  delay  to  the  right  hon.  lord  A.  Bean- 
occasioned  by  this  ninhappy  event,  clerk,  captain  of  his  majesty's  ship 
securing  1 20  prisoners,  knotting  the        Fortune. 

rigging,  and  repairing  sails,  detained        In  obedience  to  your  signal,  the 

me  until  eleven  before  I  could  pur-    chase  was  continued  until  dark,  at 

sue  the  flyi<ng  enemy,  which,  I  as-    which  (infe,  being  becalmed  among 

sure  you,  was  done  with  all  alacrity,    tlie  rocks  of  the  isles  of  Brehat,  1 

bat  without  success,  as  the  night    anchored;   and  the  next    morning 

fiivoured  their  escape.  (the  3d  inst.)  observing  a  large  ship 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of    with  French  colours,  under  the  pro- 

my  proceedings  without  informing    tection  ol*  a  cutter  and  lugger  pri- 

you  how  highlyl  approve  of  the  con-    vaXeers,  making  sail  with  the  flood 

duct  of  lieut.  Robert  Barrie,  lieut.    from  the  anchorage  of  Brehat   to 

James  Alexander  Gordon,  Mr. Mac    Plampou^,  the  boats  were  immedi« 

Clfiverty  the  master,  and  Mr.  Mont-    ately  dispatched  under  the  command 

gomery  my  acting  lieutenant.    The    of  lieut.  Chamberlayne,  having  un- 

proceedings  of  warrant  and  petty    der  his  orders  Mr.  Scallon,  second 

officers  gave  me  every  satisfaction ;    lieutenant,  Mr.  Bellamy,  third ;  Mr. 

and  I  have  not  words  to  offer  suffi-    Hoskins,  master;  andMr.Taite,ma- 

<iently  in  the  praise  of  the  ship's    rine  officer,  &c.  &c.    The  enemy 

company  for  their  steady  obedience    seemed  at  first  determined  to  resist* 

to  my  orders  in  not  wasting  a  single    and  defend  their  vessels,  and  sent 

ahot.    I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed    many  boats  from  the  shore  to  their as« 

too  assuming  in  recommending  my    sistance,  who,  with  tlie  lugger,  took 

tktsi  lieutenant,  Mr.  Robert  Barrie,    the  ship  in  tow  ;  but,  on  the  very 

to  the  notice  ofthe  lords  commission-    spirited  and  near  approach  of  ihe 

(B2)  Trent, 
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Trent^  the  lugger  and  boats  cast  oflf  ticular  service,  to  Evan  Nepean, 

the  low,  and  after  roaintaining  a  se-  esq.  dated  on  board  tlie  London, 

vere  contlict,  aided  by  a  continued  inCopenhageaRoads,the6thinst. 

fii;c  from  five  batteries,  they  were  of  which  the  following  are  copies: 

at  length  subdued  and  chased  on  the  Sia, 

rocks :  after  which  the  ship,  in  the  You  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint 

face  of  open  day,  was  most  gallantly  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi^ 

boatded  oy  the  first  lieutenant  and  ralty,  that  since  my  letter  of  the  25d 

marine  otncer^^viio,  1  am  sorry  to  of  March,  ik>  opportunity  of  wind 

say,  has  lost  his  right  leg ;  and  the  oflered  for  going  up  the  Sound  until 

very  meritorious  and  spirited  zeal  ihe  25th,  when  the  wind  shifted  in 

^itii  which  all  the  olTicers  and  men  a  most  violent  squall  from  S.  W. 

were  animated    on  this  enterprise  to  N.  W.  and  N.  and  blew  with 

reflects  on  them  the  highest  honour,  such  violence,  and  with  so  great  a 

The    ship    appears    English* built,  sea,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 

about  SOO  tons  vvith  a  cargo  of  corn,  any  ship  to  have  weighed  her  anchor. 

and  various  other  articles ;  but  nut  The  wind  and  sea  were  even  so 

having  ipade  any  prisoners,  further  violent  as  to  oblige  many  ships  to 

particulars  are  unknown.    Enclosed  let  go  a  second  anchor  to  prevent 

1  return  you  a  list  of  killed  and  them  from  driving,  notwithstanding 

wounded  i  that  of  the  enemy  could  ihey  were  riding  with  two  cables  an 

not    be  exactly    ascertained ;    two  end  ;  and,  by  the  morning,  the  wind 

were  killed  on  hoard  the  ship,  and  veorcdagain  to  the  southward  of  the 

se\-eral  were  drowned.     The  state  west.     On  the  30th  of  last  month, 

of  the  prize  requiring  protection  the  wind  having  come  to  the  north- 

ID  to  port,  and  the  wind  being  east-  ward,  we  passed  into  the  Sound 

erly,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  put  into  with  the  fleet,  but  not  before  I  had 

this  place.                 £.  Hamilton.^  assured  myself  of  tl)e  hostile  inten- 

IJst  of  killed  and  wounded.  tions  of  the  Danes  to  oppose  our 

Two  seamen  killed;  one  marine  passage,  as  the  papers,  marked  Nos. 

ofticcr  wounded.  1,  II, 111,  and  IV,  will  prgve:  after 

[This  Gazette  also  acquaints  us  this  intercourse,  there  coidd  be  no 

with  the  following    captures:   La  doubt  remaining  of  their  delermi- 

Foisson   Volant    trench    privateer  nation  to  resist.     After  anchoring 

lugger,  of  1 4  carriage-guns  and  55  about  fiv^  or  six  miles  from  the  island 

men,  by  the  Stag  cutter,  lieutenant  ofHuin,  I  reconnoitred,  with  vice-» 

Irwin ; — La  Ma&carada,  French  pri-  adni.  lord  Nelson   and   rear-adn. 

vateer  schooner,  of  12  guns  and  '10  Graves,  the  ibrmidable  line  of  ships, 

men,    by    the    Fortunee,  lord   A. .  radeaus,  pontoons, ealleys, fire-ships, 

Beauclcrk ;— -and  L'H6ros  brig,  of  and  gun-boats,  flanked  and  support- 

14  guns  and  73  men,  J[>y  the  Ata*  ed  by  extensive  batteries  on  two 

lanta,  capt.  Gnfiiths.]  islands  called    the    Crowns ;     the 

Admiralty '^office,  15.  largest  of  which  was  mounted  with 

Capt.  Otway,  of  his  qjajesty's  ship  from  50  to  70  pieces  of  cannon  ; 

the  London,  arrived  in  town  this  these  were  again  commanded  by 

•    morning,  with  dispatches  from  ad-  two  ships  of  70  guns;  and  a  largo 

miral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  c^-ommand-  frigate  in  the  inner  road  of  Copen- 

er  in  chief  of  U  squadron  of  his  hagen,  and  two  64  gun  ships  (with- 

maje&ty 's  ships  employed  on  a  par-  out  masts),  were  moored  on  ttie  flat. 
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en  th«  starboard  side  of  the  entrance    and  narrow  passage/  excluded  tlic 
into  the  arsenal.  The  da^  after,  the    ships  particularly  under  my  coin- 
wind  being  southerly,  we  again  ex-    mand  from  the  opportunity  ofexhi- 
MQined  their  position,  and  came  to    biting  tlieir  valour ;  but  1  can  with 
the    resolution  of  attacking  them    great  truth  assert,   that  the  same 
from  the  soutiiward.     Vice-admiral    s'pixli  and  zeal  animated  the  whole 
lord  Nei<on,  having  offered  his  ser-    fleet ;  and  I  trust  that  the  contest  in 
vices  for  conducting  the  altad^,  had,    wluch  we  are  engaged  will,  on  .some 
some  days  befgre  we  entered  tiie    future  day,  affurd  tli^m  an  occasion 
Sound,  shifted  his  flag  to  the  £le-    of  showing  that  the  whole  were  in* 
phant ;  and  after  having  examined    spired  with  the  same  spirit,  had  the 
and  buoyed  the  outer  channel  of   field  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
the  Middle  Ground,   his  lordship    have  brought  it  into  action.     It  is 
proceeded  with  the  12  siups  of  the    with  the  d^pest  concern  I  mention 
line  named  in  the  margin  %  all  the    the  loss  of  capts.  Mosse  and  Riou, 
frigates,  bombs,  fire-ships,  and  all    two  very  brave  and  gallant  officers, 
the  small  vessels,  and  that  evening    and  wfiose  loss,  as  I  am  well  inform- 
anchored  off  Draco  Point,  to  make    ed,  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  farai- 
bis  disposition  for  the  attack,  and    lie^  they  have  left  behind  them ;  the 
wait  for  the  wind  to  the  southward,    former  a   wife   and  children,  the 
It  was  agreed  between  us,  that  the    latter  an  aged  mother.     From  the 
remaining  ships   with    me  should    known  gallantry  of  sir  T.  Thompson 
weigh  at  the  same  moment  his  lord-    on  former  occasions,  the  naval  ser- 
ship  did,  and  menace  the  Crown    vice  will  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
batteries,  ahd  the  four  ships  of  the    the  future  exertions  of  that  brave 
line  that  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the    officer,  whose  leg  was  shot  oSi\  For 
arsenal ;  as,  also  to  cover  our  dis-    £^11  other  particulars,  I  beg  leave  to 
abled  ships  as  they  came  out  of  ac-    refer  their  lordships  to  captain  Ot* 
tion.  1  have  now  the  honour  to  en-    way,  who  was  with  lord  Nelson  in 
close  a  copy  of  vice-adm.  Nelson's    the  latter  part  of  the  action,   and 
report  to  me  of  the  action  on  the  2d    able  to  answer  any  questions  tliat 
inst.  His  lordship  has  stated  so  fully    ipay  be  thought  necessary  to  put  to 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings  on  that    him.     A  return  of  the  Rilled  and 
day,  as  only  to  leave  me  theoppor-    wounded  you  will  receive  herewith, 
tunity  to  testify  my  entire  acqui-  H.  Parker. 

escenceandtestimopy  of  the  bravery  P.  S.  The  promotions  and  ap- 
and  intrepidity  with  which  the  ac-  pointmeuts  that  have  taken  place  on 
tion  was  supported  throughout  the  Uiis  occasiop  will  be  sent  by  the 
Hne.  Was  it  possible  for  me  to  add  next  opportunity  that  offers  ;  but  I 
any  thing  to  the  well-earned  renown  cannot  close  this  without  acquaint- 
of  lord  Nelson,  it  would  be  by  as-  ing  their  lordships,  thai  capt.  Mosse 
scrting,  that  his  exertions,  great  as  being  killed  very  early  in  the  action, 
they  have  heretofore  been,  never  lieut.JohnYelland  continued  it  with 
were  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of  the  greatest  spirit  and  good  conduct; 
zeal  for  hi i count ry'sser\' ice.  I  have  I  niust«  therefore,  in  justice  to  his 
only  to  lament  that  the  sort  of  at-  merit,  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
^ck,  confined  within  an  intricate,   to  their  lordships'  favour. 

*   Elephant,  Defiance,    Monarch,    Bcllona,   Edgar,   RmscI,  Gangci,  Q^altoQ,  Xsit^ 
AjnoBtittnoo.  Polyphemus,  Ardent. 

(B3)  No, 
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No.  I.  any  proposals  to  his  majesty  the  kimp 

Londdn,  in  the  Categat,  March  27.    of  Denmark,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
"  From  the  hostile  transaction  of    thereof  before  the  fleet  approaches 
the  courtofDenmark's  sending  away    nearer  the  castle.     An  explicit  an^ 
his  Hrilannic  majesty^;  charg6  d'af-    swer  is  desired. 
(aires,  the  commander  in  chief  of  (Signed)       Strickbr*'* 

his  majesty's  fleet  is  anxious  to  know  answrr. 

what  the  determination  of  the  Da«        <'  On  board  the  London^  AforcA  29* 
nish  court  is,  anci  whether  the  com-  One  A.  M.* 

manding  oflicer  of  Cronberg  cas-*         *"Sir, 

tfe  has  received  orders  to  fire  upon        "  In  answer  to  your  excellency's 

the  British  fleet  as  (hey  pass  into  the    note  just  now  received,  the  under* 

Sound,  as  he  must  deem  the  firing    signed  has  only  to  rcpU,  that,  find- 

of  the  first  gun  a  declaration  of  war    ing  the  intentions  of  the  court  of 

on  the  part  of  Denmark.  Denmark  to  be  hostile  against  his 

rSigned)  HrnE  Parker."    Britannic  majesty,  he  regards  the 

TRA^^SLATION*  No.  II.         answer  as  a  declaration  ot  war,  and 

ANSWER.  therefore,  agreeabJy  to  his  instmo- 

"  Crordfcrg,  March  28.    tions,  can  no  longer  refrain  froni  ho-. 

"In  answer  to  the  admiral's  ho-    stilities,  however  reluctant  it  may  be 

poured  letter,  I  have  to  inform  him,    to  his  feelings  j  but  at  the  same  time 

that  no  orders  are  given  to  fire  on    will  be  ready  to  attend  to  any  pro« 

the  English  fleet;  an  express  is  gone    posals  of  the  court  of  Denmark  for 

to  Copenhagen,  and  should  any  or-    restoring    the    former  amity    and- 

dcrs  be  sentj    I  shall  immediately    friendship  which  had  for  so  many 

send  an  oflicer  x>n  board  to  inform    years  subsisted   between    the  two 

the  admiral.  courts.      (Signed)      H.  Parker. 

(Signed)  Stricker,  Governor.**        '*  Hia  excellency  the  gqoemar  of 

TRANSLATION,  No.  III.  Cronberg^astk." 

'*  Cronherg-ctistle,  March  28. 
"  In  answer  to  your  excellency's         Elephant,  off  Copenhagen,  J^pril  $• 
letter,  which  I  did  not  receive  till  Sir, 

ihefollowingday,  at  half  past  eight.  In  obedience  to  your  directions 
I  have  the  honour  to  mform  you,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  Ihe  . 
that  his  majesty  the  king  of  Den-  squadron  named  in  the  margin% 
mark  did  not  send  away  the  charg6  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
d'afl^aire<:,  but  that  upon  his  own  place  under  my  command,  I  beg 
demand  he  obtained  a  passport.  As  leave  to  inform  you,  that  having,  by 
a  soldier,  I  cannot  meddle  with  po-  the  assistance  of  that  able  oflicer 
litics  ;  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  suf-  captain  Riou,  and  the  unremitting 
fer  fffleet,  whose  intentions  are  not  exertions  of  captain  Bisbane,  ana 
yet  known,  to  approach  the  cruns  of  the  masters'  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Castle  which  I  have  the  honour  Cruizer,  in  particular,  buoyed  the 
to  c*ommand.  In  case  your  excel-  channel  of  the  Outer  Deep  and  the 
lepcy  should  think  proper  to  make   position  of  the  Middle  Ground^  th^ 

^  Elephant,  Defiance;  Monarch,  Bellona,  Edgar,  Rvstef,  Ganges,  Glatton,  litis,  Kfgtm 
ifiemhon,  Polyphemns,  Ardent,  Amazon,  Deair^e,  Blanche,  Alcmene;   sloops,  Dart, 
.  Arrov,  Cruiaer,  and  Harpy ;  fire-ibipi,  Zephyr  1(^4  Qttcr  j  bombt^  Discovery^  Siilpbar, 
Ijecla^  pxploiioO|  Zebra^  Tercori  and  Yol^aDQ, 
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squadron  passed  in  safety,  and  an- 
chored off  Draco  the  evening  of 
the  1  st  f  and  that  yesterday  morning 

I  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  weighs  and  to  engage  the  Danish 
liDe,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 

I I  floating  batteries,  mounting  from 
26  24-pounders  to  18  13-pounders, 
and  one  bomb-ship,  besdics  schoon- 
er gun-vessels.     These  were  sup- 
^rted  by  the  Crown  Islands,  mount- 
ing 38  cannon,  and  four  sail  of  the 
line  moored  In  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and  some  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Amak.  The  bomb-ship  and  schoon- 
er guQ-vessels  made  their  escape, 
and  the  other  17  sail  are  sunk,  burnt, 
or  taken,  being  the  whole  of  the 
Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  Islands,  aller  a  battle  of  four 
hours.     From  the  very  intricate  na- 
vigation, the  Bellona  and  Russel  un- 
fortunately grounded ;  but  although 
not  in  the  situation  assigned  them, 
yet  so  placed  as  to  be  ot  great  ser- 
vice.    The  i^gamemnon  could  not 
weather  the  shoal  of  the  Middle,  and 
was  obliged  to  anchor ;  but  not  the 
smallest  blame  can  be  attached  to 
captain  Fancourt ;  it  was  an  event 
to  which  aJl  the  ships  were  liable. 
These  accidents  prevented  the  ex- 
tension of  our  line  by  the  three  ships 
before  mentioned,  who  would,  I  am 
confident,  have  silenced  the  Crown 
Islands,  the  two  outer  ships  in  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  prevented  the 
heavy  loss  in  the  Defiance  and  Mon- 
arch, and  which  unhappily  ihrew 
the  gallant  and  good  captain  Riou 
(to  whom  I  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  tlie   frigates    and  sloops 
named  in  the  margin**^,  to  assist  m 
the  attack  of  the  ships  at  the  har- 
bour's mouth)  under  a  very  heavy 
fire ;  the  consequence  has  been  the 
death  of  captain  Kiou,  and  many 
v^ave  oificers.and  -men  in. the  fri- 


gates and  sloops.    The  bombs  .were 
directed   and    took    their   stations 
abreast  of  the  Elephant,  and  threw 
some  shells  into  the  arsenaL    Capt. 
Rose,  who  volunteered  his  services 
to  direct  the  gun-brigs  did  every 
thing  that  was  possible  to  get  them  . 
forward,  but  tne  current  was  too  i 
strong  for  them  to  be  of  service  dur- 
ing the  action;  but  not  the  less  me- 
rit is  due  to  captain  Rose,  and,  I 
believe,  all  die  officers  and  crews  of 
the  gun-brigs,  for  their  exertions. 
The  Doats  of  those  ships  of  the  fleet 
who  were  not  ordered  on  the  at- 
tack, afforded  us  every  assistance ; 
and  the  officers  and  men  who  were 
in  theiQ  merit  my  warmest  approba-* 
tion.    The  Desir^e  took  her  sta- 
tion in  raking  the  southernmost  Da-^ 
nish  ship  of  the  line,  and  performed 
the  greatest  service.    The  action 
began  at  five  minutes  before  ten.— • 
The  van,  led  by  capt.  George  Mur- 
ray of  the  Edgar,  set  a  noble  example 
of  intreoidity,  which  was  as  well 
foUowea  up  by  every  captain,  of- 
ficer, and  i^an,  in  the  squadron.    It 
is  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  high 
and   distinguished  merit  and  gal*  - 
lantry  of  rear-admiral  Graves.     To 
capt,  Foley,  who  permitted  me  the 
honour  of^  hoisting  my  flag  in  the 
Elephant,  I  (eel  under  the  greatest 
obligations;  his  advice  was  neces- 
sary on  many  and  important  occa« 
sions   during    the    battle.     I    beg 
leave  to  express  how  much  I  feel 
indebted  to  every  captain,  officer, 
and  man,  for  their  zeal  and  distin- 
guished bravery  on  this  occasion^ 
The  hon.  colonel  Stewart  did  me 
the  favour  to  be  on  lx)ard  the  Eie- 
phant ;   and    himself,    with  '  every 
other  officer  and  soldier  under  his 
orders,  shared  with   pleasure    the 
toils  and  dangers  of  the  day.      The 
loss  in  such  a  battle  has  naturally 
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b^en  very  hcary.  •  Among  many 
other  bmve  officers  and  men  who 
were  killed,  I  have,  with  sorrow,  to 
p}ace,the  name  of  captain  Mosse>  of 
the  'Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife 
and  six  children  to  lament  his  loss; 
aiid>  among  the  woundeti,  that  of 
captain  sir  Thomas  £•  Thompson, 
of  the  Bellona. 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 
List  of  tlie  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  of 
defence,  batteries,  &c.  April  '2. 
Edgar,  24  seamen,  2  marines,  3 
soldiers  of  the  49tli  regiment  killed ; 
79  seamen,  17  marines,  8  soldiers  oif 
the  49th  regiment  wounded.  Total 
133.-— Monarch,  35  seamen,  12  ma- 
rines, 8  soldiers  of  the  49th  regi- 
ment killed;  101  seamen,  34  ma- 
rines, 20  soldiers  of  the  49th  regi- 
ment wounded.  Total  210.— Bel- 
lona, 9  seamen,  2  marines  killed; 
4-8  seamen,  10  marines,  5  soldiers 
wounded.  Total  74. —  Defiance, 
17  seamen,  3  marines,  2  soldiers 
killed;  35  seamen,  5  marines,  7 
soldiers  wounded.  Total  69.— *I^is, 
22  seamen,  4  marines,  2  soldiers  of 
the  rifie  corps  killed :  69  seamen,  1 3 
marines,  2  soldiers  of  the  rifle  corps 
wounded.  Total  112— Amazon, 
10  seai^en,  I  marine  killed ;  16  sea- 
men, 5  marines  wounded.  Total 
32. — Glatton,  17  killed,  34  wound- 
ed. Total  51.— DesirCe,  3  wound- 
ed.— Blanche,  6  seamen,  1  marine 
killed;  7  seamen^  2  marines  wound- 
ed. Total  1 6.— Polyphemus,  4  sea- 
men, 1  marine  killed ;  20  seamen,  4 
marines  wounded.  Total  29.-^  Ele- 
phant, 4  seamen,  3  marines,  1  sol- 
dier of  the  rifle  corps  killed ;  8  sea- 
men, I  marine,  2  soldiers  of  the  ri- 
fle corps  wounded.  Total  19.— Alc- 
mene,  5  seamon  kil!^ ;  1 2  seamen, 
2  marines  wounded.  Total  19.— 
Dart,  2  killed,  1  wounded.  Total  3. 
•^Ganges,  5  killed,  1  missing.  To- 
Ul  6.v<-ilussel]>  5  seamen,  1  u^arine 


wounded.  Total  6.— Ardent,  29 
seamen  and  marines  killed;  64  sea- 
men and  marines  wounded.  Toial 
93. 

Officers  killed.  Edgar.  Edmund 
Johnson,  first  lieutenant;  lieutenant 
Benjamin  Spencer,  marines.— -Defi- 
ance. George  Gray,  lieutenant; 
Mathew  Cobb,  pilot.— Elephant. 
Captain  James  Bowden,  of  the  Cor- 
nish  Miners,  volunteer  in  the  rifle 
corps;  Mr.  Henry  Yaulden,  mas- 
ter's mate. — Polyphemus.  Mr.  James 
Bell,  midshipman.— Isis.  Mr.-  Da- 
niel Lamond,  master;  Mr.. Henry 
Long,  lieutenant  of  marines;  Mr. 
George  M*K  nlay,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ram,  midshipmen:  Mr.  Grant, 
lieutenant  of  the  rifle  corps.— 
Ganges.  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  mas- 
ter.—Dart.  Mr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
lieutenant.— Glatton.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Nicholson,  pilot.— Monarch. 
Captain  Robert  Mosse. — Amazon. 
Captain  Edward  Riou;  hon.  Geo. 
Tucket,  midshipman;  Mr.  Joseph 
Rose,  captain's  clerk.  —  Ardent. 
George  Hoare,  midshipman. 

Ofhcers  wounded.  Edgar.  Josh. 
Johnson,  second  lieutenant ;  Wm. 
Goldfinch,  fifth  lieutenant;  Mr. 
Gahagan,  Mr. Whim  per,  Mr.Rid^e, 
Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Domet,  midship- 
men*,-slightly  .—Defiance.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, boatswain ;  Mr,  Gallaway, 
midshipman;  Mr.  Niblet,  captain's 
clerk;  Mr.  Stephenson,  pilot.*— 
Elephant.  Mr.  Kobert  Gill,  mid- 
shipman of  the  St.  George;  Mr. 
Hugh  Mitchell,  midshipman. — Alc- 
mene.  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  acting 
third  lieutenant;  Mr.  Charles  Me- 
redith, lieutenant  of  the  marines; 
Mr.  Charles  Church,  boatswain; 
Mr.  G.A.  Spearing,  master's  mate; 
Mr,  Pratt,  pilot. — Polyphemus.  Mr. 
Edward  Burgh,  boatswain.— De- 
sir6e.  Mr  King,  lieutenant,  slightly. 
^-Isis.  Mr  Richard  Gormack,  lieu- 
tep^t;  Mr.  j^euben  Pain,  Mr.  Si- 
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irionFrazer,  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  mid- 
shipmcn. "Ganges  Mr.  Isaac  Davis, 
pilot,  badl}',— Glailon.  Mr.  Tin- 
dalJ^tieutenant;  Mr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, master's  mate;  Mr.  John  Wil- 
liams, midshipman. — Monarch.  Mr. 
William  Minchin,  lieutenant;  Mr. 
James  Marrie,  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines; Mr.  James  Dennis,  lieutenant 
of  the  49tli'  regiment ;  Mr.  Henry 
Swymmer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowes,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harlow,  Mr.  George  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Philip  Le  Vesconte,  mid- 
shipmen; Mr.  William  Joy,  boal- 
cwain. — Beilona.  Sir  T.  B.  Thomp- 
son, bart.  captain,  lost  his  leg ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Southy,  lieutenant;  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilks,  lieutenant,  slightly ; 
captain  Alexander  Sharp,  of  the 
40th  regiment,  badly;  f!lr.  James 
£mmerton,  master's  mate;  Mr.  ■ 
Anderson,  Mr.  Edward  Daubenny, 
Mr.  William  Sitfort,  Mr.  Fig,  mid- 
shipmen. —  Amazon.  Mr.  James 
Harry,  Mr.  Philip  Horn,  master's 
mates. 

Killed.  Officers  20 ;  seamen,  ma- 
rines, and  soldiers,  234;  total  254. 
—Wounded.  Officers  4S ;  seamen, 
marines,  and  soldiers,  641  ;  total 
689 — ^Total  killed  and  wounded  943. 
•  jldmiralty-office,  IS.  Letter  from 
Capt.  Woollcy,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Arethusa,  to  £.  Nepean,  esq.  daled 
Spithead,  the  13  th  instant. 
Sir, 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  morning 
of  the  iSih,  on  our  way  round,  we 
fell  in  with,  and  captured  after  six 
hours  cha^e,  the  French  privateer 
lugger,  Le  Brave,  of  Boulogne,  of 
14  guns  and  37  men,  on  her  first 
cruize,  perfectly  new. 

T.  WoOLLEYi 

j^dmiralty-qlffice,  21.  Extract  of 
a  letter  from  admiral  sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker, commander  in  chief  of  his  majes- 
ty's ships  and  vessels  employed  on  a 
IHurticulur  service^  to  £.  >Jepean,  esq. 


London,  in  Copenhagen  Roads, 
^pril  9, 
Sir, 

The  hon.  lieutenant,  col.  Stewart 
having  volunteered  his  service*;,  by 
being  the  bearer  of  tlMse  dispatches. 
I  have  accepted  thereof  on  a  be- 
lief tliat  it  wiU  be  more  expedition  ^ 
than  by  sea.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  transmit  an  armiHice  concluded 
between  the. court  of  Denmark  and 
myself.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
abled ships  are  refitted,  and  the 
worst  of  the  wounded  moved  into 
the  Holstein  Danish  ship  of  the  line* 
which  I  have  commissioned  as  an 
hospital-ship,  to  proceed  over  the 
Grounds  into  the  Baltic,  to  put  into 
execution  the  remaining  part  of  my 
instructions.  The  Lis  and  Monarch 
bein^  found  in  so  bad  a  state^  from 
the  late  action^  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  them  to  England  to 
have  their  damages  repaired,  I  shall 
send  them  home  for  that  purpose 
with  the  Holstein  hospital-ship, 
which  has  the  wounded  and  sitk  oj^ 
board. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  L'Antichrist 
French  lugger  privateer,  of  1 4  guns, 
nine  and  two  pounders,  witn  6(i 
men,  by  the  Favourite,  captain  Jo- 
seph WeslbeaclkJ 

jidmiralty^ffice,  24.  Letter  fro^J 
capt.  Dixon,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Genereux,  to  the  right  hon.  lord 
Keith,  K.  B. 

Ginereux,  Port  Mahm,  March  10. 
Mv  Lord, 

1  have  the  satisfaction  to  enclose 
a  letter  from  capt.  Barlow,  of  hii 
majesty's  ship  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
for  your  lordship's  information. 
This  very  gallant  and  welUfought 
action,  as  related  in  capt.  Barlow's 
letter,  and  much  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  hull  of  the  French 
shipj  warrants  mc  in  sayiiig,  that 

more 
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more   skill   or    eflfecttve    gunnery  from  which  she  parted  on  Uie  M" 

were  never  displayed  in  any  com-  lowing  day  in  a  gale  of  wind.     So 

bat  than  in  llie  present  instance.    •  tremendou.s  and  decisive  has  been 

Phebe,  at  »ea,  20  leagues  off  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  Phoebe 

GibraJiXart  Feb.  20.  in  this  contest,  thai  I  must  regret 

My  Lord,  the  inability  of  my  pen  to  do  justice 

Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock  in  to  the  merits  of  those  who  directed 

iht  afternoon,  his  majesty's  ship  un*  it.    It  has  been  my  duty,  on  a  form« 

der  my  command  being  about  two  er  occasion,  to  report  to  their  lord* 

leagues  to  tl^  eastward  o^  Gibraltar,  ships  the  meritorious  conduct  of  my 

I  discovered  one  of  tjie  enemy's  first  iieut.  Holland,  and  the  lieuts. 

ships  under  Ceuta,  steering  with  a  Bedford  and  Heywood.  Lteut.Wea<« 

crowd  of  sail  to  the  eastward.     I  ver,  of  the  marines;  Mr.  Griffiths^, 

had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  to  the  master ;  the  warrant  and  petty 

a  close  acti<Mi  about  half  past  seven  officers,  and  the  whole  of  the  ship^'s 

the  same  evejiing,  which  continued  company  are  entitled  to  all  the  com- 

within  pistol  shot  wjth  unremitting  mendation  in  the  power   of  their 

fury  about  two  hours,  the  enemy  re-  commander  to  bestow.     My  satis* 

tolutely  opposing  the  animated  and  faction  in  relating  comparatively  the. 

skilful  exertions  of  my  brave  officers  small  loss  we  have  sustained  is  more 

and  men,  until  his  ship  was  almost  easily  imagined  than  described,  as 

a  wreck,  five  feet  water  in  her  hold,  it  amounts  only  to  one  seaman  killed^ 

her  guns  dismounted,  and  literally  two  officers  and  ten  seamen  wound* 

encumbered  with  dead,  the  number  ed;  our  damages  are  chiefly  in  masts, 

of  which  amounted  to  200,  and  of  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  thegreat-* 

wounded  to  li-S.    She  proves  to  be  est  part  of  which  are  rendered  un* 

the  French  frigate  L'Africaine,  of  serviceable.     I  enclose  a  copy  of 

44  guns,   viz.  26   18-pounders  on  the  French  commander's  report  of 

her  main-deck,  and  1 8   9-poand*  the  number  killed  and  wounded  oa. 

ers  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore-^  board  L'Africaine. 

castle ;  a  very  fme  shipi  about  three  I  am,  &c* 

years  old,  under  the  orders  of  the  ^                     Robert  Barlow. 

chief  ofdivision  Saunier, whose  broad  List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  boar(l 

pendant  was  flying,  and  who  (with  the  Phosbe. 

many  principal  officers  both  of  the  Samuel  Hayes,  seaman,  killed; 

troops  and  of  the  marine)  was  slain  two  officers  and  10  seamen  wounded. 

in  the  action,  and  commanded  by  Names  of  officers  wounded,    but 

captain  Majendie,  who  is  amongst  since  recovered, 

the  wounded.    At  the  commence*  Lieut.   Holland,  and  Mr.  Grift 

ment  of  the  action  she  had  7 1 5  men,  fiths,  master. 

viz.  400  troops  and  artificers  of  va-  P.  S.  1  have  reason   to  believf 

riotts  descriptions,  under  the  com-  E^ypt  to  have  been  the  destination 

mand  of  general  Defoumcux,  and  a  of  the  force  under  the  orders  of  ge* 

crew  of  315  officers  and  seamen;  neral  Defourneux,  and  commodore 

also  six  brass  field-pieces,   several  Saunier. 

thousand  stand  of  arms,  ammunition.  Total  killed  on  board  L'Africauia 

and  implements  of  agriculture.   She  200. — ^Wounded  143. 

sailed  from  Kochefort  on  the  13th  [T^^s  Gazette  likewise  contains 

iostant  in  company  with  a  frigate^  letters,  giving  an  account  of  tlie  cap* 

tur« 


the 
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tare  oFUAadactcux  French  lugger,  pcared,  from  the  Foudroyant,  to  be 
of  14  guns  and  '50  men,  by  the  a  genera!  attack.  The  ^nd  vizir 
Cambrian,  the  hem.  capt.  Legge,  faad  marched  forward  from  Jaffa, 
who  likewise  re^captured  the  Nancy  Feb.  25,  having,  according  to  major 
letter  o£  marque,  of  London  ;  also,  Holloway^s  letters  to  lord  Elgin,  re- 
of  the  taking  of  Le  Pfetit  Pirate  cetved  a  considerable  reinforcement. 
French  privateer,  of  four  guns  and  [Hefe  follows  a  list  of  1 12  shipg 
24  men,  by  the  Greyhound  rcve-  and  vessels  takeni  re-taken,  and  de-' 
nue  cutter,  of  Weymouth.]  tained  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

Dcwtdngsireet,  28.  By  dispatches  gquadrom  nnder  lord  Keith  ;  and' 
received  from  lord  Elgin,  dated  also  letters  from  capts.  I.  H.  Tal- 
Constantinople,  March  31,  it  ap*  bot,  and  G.  Morris,  of  the  Sheer- 
pears  that  his  Ibrdship  had  received  ness  and  Lady  Charlotte  hired  armed 
letters  from  lord  Keith,  stating  tliat  cutters  statmg  the  capture  of  L« 
the  army  under  sir  Ralph  Aber-  Prefect  de  la  Manche  French  lugger^ 
cromby*  effected  a  landuig  on  the  ©f  16  guns  and  49  men ;  and  there- 
8th  instant,  on  the  peninsula  of  capture  of  five  sail  of  British  mer« 
Aboukir,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  chantmen.] 
from  cannons,  mortars^  and  masket-  lu  av 

ti)e   enemy  having  withdrawn  MAY. 

le  whole  garrison  from  A  lexandria,        jfdmiraliy-qfice,  2.  [This  Gazette 
and  many  detachments  from  that    contains  an  accdnnt  of  the  capture 
vicinity,  to  oppose  them;  that  after    of  the  Nostra  Signora  del  Carniea 
making  the  necessary  preparations    Spanish  schooner  privateer,  by  the 
on  the  9th,  10th,  and  Utli,  the  ar-    Amethyst,  capt.  Cooke;  and  also  of 
my  advanced  on  the  1 2th  to  within    four  Spanish  merchantmen,  off  Fer- 
five  miles  of  Alexandria;  they  there    rol,  by  the  MagKra,  capt.  New- 
took  a  position  with    their  right    house,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  ; 
towards    the  sea,    and    their   left    likewise  the  capture  of  L^Achille 
supported    by    the    lake    MsAdie,    French  privateer,  of  six  guns  and  44 
where  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was    men,  by  the  Pigmy, capt.Sheph^rd.} 
posted  there  with  his  command  of        Dawntng^tttreet,  3.     The  follow* 
ooats,  was  keeping  up  a  communis    ing  letter  from  lieutenant-general 
cation  with  the  natives,  and  supply-    sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B.  to  the 
ing  the  army  with  fresh  provisions    earl  ol  Elgin,   together  with  dis- 
and  water;  that  on  the  13th,  at  se*    patchy  firom  liis  lordship  to  his  royal 
ven  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  made    highness  the  duke  of  York  and  lord' 
an  attack,  and  were  repulsed  with    Hawkesbury,  and  a  letter  from  col. 
loss  about  eleven ;  in  the  mean  time    Anstrutlier  to  col.  Brownrigg,  of 
the  marines  had  been  disembarked,    which  the  following  are  extracts, 
and  attacked  by  land  the  castle  of   have  been  this  day  received. 
Aboukir,  the  only  po>t  in  that  pe-    Letter  from  sir  Kalph  Abercromby 
ntnsula  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  that        to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  dated  Camp 
on  the  14th,  at  sunset,  when  the  ves«        before  Alexandria,  March  16» 
sel  which  brought  this  intelligence  My  Lord, 

was  under  weigh,  the  troops  on  On  the  I  st  instant,  the  fleet  8r« 
shore  and  the  gun  vessels  were  throw-  rived  in  sigh  t  of  A  lexandria ;  on  the 
ing  shot  and  shells  into  Aboukir,  2d  it  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay; 
and  at  the  same  momenta  firing  was  the  weather  did  not  permit  any  de-« 
beard  to  wiicds  Alexandria,  whidiap-    barkation  before  th«  8  th;  on  that 

day 
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day  it  was  happily  eifected  under- 
the  luost  trying  circumstances.  The 
boats  had  near  a  mile  to  row«  and- 
were  for  some  time  under  the  fire  of 
15  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  mus- 
ketry of  2,500  men ;  stiJl  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  troops  overcame  every 
difficulty.     We  took  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.     On  the  9lh  the  remainder 
of  the  army  was  landed.     On  the 
12th  we  marched  forward  to  within 
two  leagues  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
league  of  the  enemy«  who  were  ad«. 
vantageoasly  posted   on   a   ridge, 
with  their  right  to  the  canal  ofAlex- 
andria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea. 
On  the  13th  we  moved  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  turn  their 
left.     They  did  not,  however>  wait, 
but  came  down  and  attacked  us. 
The  action  was  warm,  but  the  ene- 
my were  every  where  forced  under 
the  walls  of  Alexandria.     Qur  loss 
is  considerable.    Although  col.  £rs« 
kine  is  wounded,  he  is  doing  well. 
He  has  lost  his  leg.     His  regiment 
gained  great  credit,  but  sufl^ered  se- 
verely.   No  officer  of  rank  is  killed 
or  dangerously  wounded.    Excuse 
this  scrawl  written  on  my  knee. 

lam, &c.  ,R  Abercromvt. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
Elgin  to  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  dated  Constanti- 
nople, April  4. 

As  col.  Anstruthcr's  letter  to  me, 
which  accompanied  that  to  colonel 
Brownrigg,  was  written  March  16, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  your 
royal  highness,  that  Menou,  having 
with  2,000  cavalry  joined  the  corps 
at  Alexandria,  attacked  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  on  the  21st.  The  as- 
sault was  vigorous ;  but  the  enemy 
were  entirely  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  not,  however,  before  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  gen.  Moore,  gen. 
Hope,  and  sir  Sydney  Smith,  had 
been  wounded  slightly,  and  cplonel 
Abercromby  had  lost  a  limb.    Col. 


Paget  appears  to  have  had  a  slight 
wound.      Lord  Keith's  last  letter 
says,  all  the  wounded  are  surpris- 
ingly well,  considering  they  are  all 
by  cannon  or  grape  shot.     I  may 
add,  that  my  janissary,  who  left 
Rhodes  on  the  27th,  msntions  that 
some  of  the  troops  who  came  there 
first,  or  had  been  left  sick,  were  al- 
ready so  well  as  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  to  join.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  brilliant  than  our  opera* 
tions  appear  to  have  been. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  col.  Anstru- 
ther  to  colonel  Brownrigg,  dated 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  March  1 6. 
The  fieet  sailed  from  Marmarice 
February  22,  and  anchored  in  Abou« 
kir  bay  March  2.     From  that  day 
to  the  7th,  the  weather  was  so  bois- 
terous, and  the  swell  so  great,  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  disembark. 
This  circumstance  gave  the  enemy 
full  leisure  to  collect  troops  and  ar- 
tillery, and  to  make  every  neces- 
sary preparation  to  opi^se  us.  The 
whole  infantry  of  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  300  cavalry,  apd  14  or 
15  pieces  of  cannon,  were  placed 
on  a  space  of  little  more  than  two 
miles,  from  near  the  castle  of  Abou- 
kir  to  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the    lake. 
Such  was  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  things  on  the  morning  of  tha 
8th,  when  the  descent  was  made. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  ever  exceeded 
the  boldness  and  perseverance  with 
which  the  boats  continued  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  under  a  shower  of 
cullet^t  shells,  and  grape.     Every 
discharge  was  answered  by  a  shout 
from  the  seamen,  and  a)!  seemed  to-r 
tally  insensible  of  danger.    The  re- 
serve of  the  right  formed  as  if  on 
the  parade,  andin  a  moment  carried    , 
a  height  nearly  equal  to,  and  very 
like,   that  of  tamperdovn.    The 
left  were  charged  by  the  cavalry 
tha  momant  tlicy  got  out  of  th« 

bpat^: 
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boats:  however,  (hey  drove  every  tention,  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
thtng  before  them,  and,  in  the  course  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  which 
of  three  quarlecs  of  an  hour,  the  could  not  probabiv  be  kept  if  car* 
enemy  was.  completely  beaten,  with  ricd,  the  army  took  up  in  the  even- 
the  loss  of  half  his  artillery.  After  ing  the  ground  which  the  enemj 
a  halt  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  order  had  quitted..  The  force  the  enemj 
to  disembark  ammunition,  and  part  opposed  to  us  appeared  about  5,000 
of  gen.  Coote's  brigade,  which  had  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  a  large 
not  been  landed,  the  army  advanced  proportion  of  artillery ;  the  ground 
about  four  miles,  where  we  remain-  Dcine  particularly  favourable  to  the 
ed  till  the  12th;  the  landing  of  pro-  two  last.  The  movements,  although 
visions  and  stores  being  much  im-  ,  under  a  constant  cannonade,  were 
peded  by  the  boisterous  weather,  regular  and  accurate.  The  general. 
On  the  12th  we  again  marched  in  this  last  action,  had  his  horse  shot 
about  five  miles,  constantly  skir-  under  him.  The  position  we  oc* 
mishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of  cupy  is  good ;  it  cuts  off  the  com- 
the  enemy,  who  had  received  a  rein-  rounication  between  Alexandria  and 
forcement  of  two  half  brigades  of  the  Nile,  excepting  through  the  de- 
infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry  sert.  Our  supplies  are  conveyed, 
from  Cairo,  We  halted  for  the  by  means  of  the  lake«  with  ease  and 
night  about  three  miles  from  the  security. 

enemy's  position,  which  seemed  and  jftUfiiraUy'Ojffice,  6.  [This  Gazette 
proved  very  advantageous.  Next  announces  the  capture  of  the  fol- 
moming  the  army  mwed  to  attack  lowing  French  privateers :  by  the 
the  right  of  it,  marching  by  lines  Immortality,  captain  Hotham,  La 
from  the  left;  the  reserve  covering  Laurc,  of  l^  euns  and  78  men;  bjr 
the  movement,  and  moving  parallel  the  FortunS,  lord  A.  Beauclerk  (in 
with  the  first  fire.  As  the  columns  company  with  the  Trent  frigate 
advanced  into  the  plain,  the  enemy  and  Dolphin  cutter),  Le  Renard, 
attacked  the  heads  of  both  with  all  pierced  for  )0  guns;  by  the  Jason, 
his  cavalry,  supported  by  a  consi-  lieut.  Lo^ck,  La  Dorade,  of  li 
derable  body  of  infantry,  and  10  or  brass  six-pounders  and  5%  men.] 
12  pieces  or  cannon.  This  attack  Dawmngstrect,  9.  The  following 
was  repuhed  by  the  advanced  guard,  dispatch  was  this  day  received  at 
the  i)Oth  and  92d,  both  of  which  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Ho- 
behavcd  most  nobly.  The  first  line  bart,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
then  formed  two  lines  to  the  front  of  secretaries  of  state,  froin  general  sir 
inarch,  the  flanks  of  which  were  Ralph  Abercromby,K.B.  command- 
protected  by  the  reserve;  and  conti-  6r  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  troops 
nued  to  advance  in  that  manner,  serving  in  the  Mediterranean, 
whilst  the  second  line,  continuing  Camp  before  Alexandria,  MarchXS* 
still  in  column  (except  the  first  bri-  Sir, 

gade  of   it),  turned  the  enemy's'  Although  it  was  not  originally  my 

right)  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  po-  intention  to  have  commenced  the 

sition.     The  army  followed  in  the  operations  of  the  British  array  in 

order  above  stated ;  and  sir  Ralph  Egypt  on  tlie  side  of  Alexandria, 

bad  given  orders  for  renewing  the  yet  circumstances  arose  which  in- 

attack  on  the  heights  dose  to  the  duced  mc  to  change  my  opinion; 

town,  to  w  hich  the  enemy  retreated :  We  were  much  longer  delayed  on 

but  as,  OD  examining  them  with  at-  *  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  than  wc  had 

at 
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at  first  any  reason  to  apprehendi  artillery  and  a  number  of  horsef. 

and  vre  were  ultimately  obliged  to  The  troops  that  ascended  the  hill 

sail  from  Marmarice  in  a  very  im-  were  the  23d  regiment,  and  the  four 

perfect  state  of  preparation.     I  am  iiauk  companies  of  the  40th>  under 

fully  sensible  of  the  exertions  of  his  the  command  of  colonel  Spencer, 

majesty's  an^bassador'  at  the  Otto-  whose  coolness  and  good  conduct 

map  Portc>  as  well  as  of  tl^  quarter-^  major-general  Moore  has  mentioned 

masler-generaU   and  the  other  of-  to  me  in  the  highest  terms  of  appro^ 

jficers  who  \t^ere  sent  forward  to  bation*      It  is   impossible  to  pan 

provide  for  the  pccessities  of  the  over  the  good  order  in  which  th^ 

army.     Our  delays  originated  from  ^8th  and  42d  regiments  landed,  un«> 

other  causes.  For  a  considerable  time  der  the  command  of  brigadier-gen* 

previous  to  our  sailing,  the  weather  Oakes,  who  was  attached  to  the  re- 

'was  extremely  boisterous,  and  the  serve  under  major-general  Moore; 

wind  contrary.    The  moment  that  and  the  troops  in  general  lost  not  a 

It  became  practicable  to  sail  witli  so  moment  in  remedying  any  little  dis« 

large  a  fleet,  lord  Keith  put  to  sea ;  order  which  became  unavoidable  ia 

we  left  Marmarice  on  the  22d  of  Fe-  a  landing  under  such  circumstances, 

bruary,  and  came  in  sight  of  Alex-  The  disembarkation  of  the   army 

iemdria  on  the  1st  of  March.     On  continued  on  that  and  the  following 

the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Abou-  da}'.     The  troops  which  landed  oa 

kir  bay.     Until  the  7  th  the  sea  ran  the  8th  advanced  three  miiefr  tho 

high,  and  no  disembarkation  could  same  day;  and  on  the  1 2th  the  whole 

be  effected ;  on  that  day  every  ar-  army  moved  forward,  and    came 

rangement  was  completed ;  and  on  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  was 

the  Sth,  the  troops  forming  the  first  formed  on  an  advantageous  ridge, 

division,  consisting  of  the  resen^e  with  his  right  to  the  canal  of  Alex- 

under  the  command  of  major-gen.  andria,  and  his  left  towards  the  sea. 

Moore,  the  brigade  of  guards  under  It  was  determined  to  attack  tliem 

the  hon.  major-general  Ludbw,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  I  Sth,  and,  ia 

part  of  the  first  brigade  under  the  consequence,  the  army  marched  ia 

command  of  major-general  Coote,  two  lines  by  the  left,  with  an  inten- 

got  into  the  boats  early  in  the  morn-  tion  to  turn  their  right  flank.    Th« 

mg ;  they  had,  in  general;  from  five  troops  had  not  been  long  in  motioa 

to  six  miles  to  row,  and  did  not  ar-  before  the  cfnemy  descended  from 

rive  at  the  point  of  landing  till  10  tlie  heights  on  which    they    were 

o'clock.  The  front  of  disembarkation  formed,  and  attacked  the  leading 

was  narrow,  and  a  hill  which  com-  brigades  of  both  hnes,  which  were 

manded  the  whole  seemed  almost  in-  commanded  by  major-gen.  Cradock 

accessible.     The  enemy  were  fully  and  major-gen.  the  earl  of  Cax'an, 

aware  6fourintention,werc  in  force.  The  90th  regiment  formed  tlie  ad- 

and  hadevery  advantage  on  theirside.  yanced  guard  of  the  front  line,  and 

The  troops,  however,  not  with  standi  the  9  2d  that  of  tlie  second  ;  both 

ing  their  being  exposed  to  a  very  battalions  suffered  considerably,  and 

severe  cannonade,  and  under  the  behaved^  in  such  a  manner  a&  to 

fire  of  grape-shot,  made  good  their  merit  the  praise  both  of  courage  and 

landing,  ascended  the  hill  with  an  discipline.    Major-eeneral  Cradock 

intrepidity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  immediately  formed  his  brigade  to 

and  forced  the  enemy    to   retire,  meet  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy ; 

leaving  behind  him  seven  pieces  of  and  the  troops  chained  their  posi- 
tion 
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lion  with  a  qnickness  and  precision  To  M  the  general  oQcers  I  am  in« 
vrhicfa  did  them  llie  greatest  honour,  debted  for  their  zeal  and  intelii- 
•The  remainder  ofthe  army  followed  gence.     From    the  hon.   brigadier 
40  good  an  example,  and  were  im-  general  Hope,  adjutant  general, and 
meaiatel)c  in  a  situation  not  only  to  lieutenant-colonel  Anstruther,  quar- 
face,  bat  to  repel,  the  enemv.   The  ter -master  general,  I  have  received 
reserve,  under  the  command  of  ma«  every  testimony  of  zeal,  and  the  most 
jor*general  Moore,  which  was  on  able  assistance  in  the  operations  of 
the  right,  on  the  change  of  the  po-  the  army ;  and  to  the  other  officers 
^  fiition  of  the  army,  moved  on  in  co-  -of  the  general  staffl  feel  obligations, 
lumn,  and  covered  the  right  flank.  On  the  Sth,  the  arr^mgements  made 
The  anny  continued  to  advance,  by  lord  Keith  were  such  as  to  en- 
pttshmg  the  enemy  with  the  great*  able  us  to  land  at  once  a  body  of 
est  vigour,  and  ultimately  forcing  6,000  men.      The    hon.    captain 
•them  lo  put  themselves  under  the  Cochrane,  and  those  other  captains 
-protectiOB  of  the  fortified  heights  and  officers  of  the  royal  navy  who 
which  form  the  principal  defence  of  were  entrusted  with  the  disembark- 
Alexandria.     It  was  intended  to  ation,  not  only  of  the  troops,  but  of 
have  attacked  them  in  this  their  last  the   artillery,    ammunition,   provi- 
jwsition ;  for  which  purpose  the  re-  sions,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  hava 
•erve,  under  the  command  of  major-  exerted  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
*  general  Moore,  which  h^  remained  ner  as  to  claim  the  warmest  acknow- 
in  column  during  the  whole  of  the  Jedgements  of  the  vrhole  army.    Sir 
day,  was  brought  forward  ;  and  the  Sidney   Smitli,  and  the  other  cap- 
second  line,  under  the  command  of  tains  and  officers  of  the  navy  under 
m^r-general  Hutc*hinson, marched  his  command  who, landed  with  th« 
to  the  left,  across  a  part  of  the  lake  army,  have  been  indelatigable  in 
Mariotis,  with  a  view  to  attack  tlte  their  exertions  in  forwarding  the 
enemy  on  both£anks;  but  on  re-  serviceon  which  they  are  employed. 
connoitring  tiieir  position,  and  not  The  enemy  have  left  a  small  garri* 
being  prepared  to  occupy  it  after  it  son  in  Aboukir  castle :  it  has  been 
should  be  carried,  prudence  required  necessary  to  bring  up  a  iew  pieces 
that  the  troops  who  had  behaved  so  of  heavy  artillery,  and  there  is  rea« 
bravely,  and  who  were  still  willing  son  to  believe  tuat  it  will  speedily 
to  attempt  any  thing,  however  ar-  surrender.    Majors  Mac  Karrasand 
duous,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  FlcUlier,  of  the   royal   engineers, 
certain  k>ss,  when  the  extent  of  the  who  went  down  in  the  Penelope 
advantage  could  not  be  ascertained,  frigate  to  survey  the  coast  of  Egypt* 
They  were  therefore   withdrawn,  a  short  time  before  we  sailed  from 
and  now  occupy  a  position  with  Marmarice,  were  unfortunately  sur- 
Iheir  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  prised  in  a  small  boat  in  Aboukir 
to  the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  the  bay ;  the  former  was  killed,  and  tho 
lake  Mareotis,  about  a  league  from  latter  taken  prisoner.    Our  commu« 
the  town  of  Alexandria.     I  have  nication  with  the  fleet  is  at  present' 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  saying,  kept  up  by  means  of  the  lake  of 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  and  Aboukir.     We  have  been  fortunate 
foreign  troops  under  my  command  enough  to  find  water  sufficient  for 
it  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  i  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  we  be- 
tbeir  courage  and  their  discipline  gin  to  derive  some  supplies  from 
have    been    equally   conspicuous,  ihe  country.     I  have  the  honour  to 
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encfosc  lierevith  returns  of  the  killed  Return  of  the  killed^  woanded,  and 
and  wounded  in  the  actions  of  the  missing,  of  the  army  under  the 
6th  and  1 3th  instant,  together  with  command  of  general  sir  Ralph 
a  return  of  the  artiiiery  taken  tirom  Abcrcromby,  K«  B.  near  Aieic- 
the  enemy  on  those  days.  andria,  Marvh  13. 

R.  Abercrombt.        Si?i  oftibers, 6  sergeants,  1  drum- 
P.  S.  I  have  bad  no  means  of  as-     mer,  14-3  rank  and  file,  21  horse* 
<-ertnining  the  loss  of  the  enemy,    kihed;  66  ofiicers,  1  quarter-roaster, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable.    61   sergeants,    7    drummers,    9  IS 
Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss-   -rank  and  file,  5  horses  wounded ;  1 
ing,  of  the  army  under  the  com-    rank  and  file  missing, 
mand  of  general  sir  Ralph  Aber-  Officers     killed.  — -  Coldstream 

cromby,    K.  B.    &c.    Aboukir«    guards^entign  Jenkinson.*- 1 3th  re- 
March  S.  giment,  captain    Chester. —  ISth. 
Four  oiHcers,  4  sergeants,  Q-l*  rank    captain  Jones ;  brigade-major  Fos- 
•nd  file  killed;  5^6  ofHcers,  34  ser-    ter.— -28 th,  captain  (jodley;  volun- 
ll^eants,  5  drummers,  450  rank  and    teer  Laut.— 30th,  ensign  T.  Rod- 
file  wounded  ,*  I  o(Bcer,  1  sergeant,    gers.<— 60ih,  lient.  Stewart. 
I  drummer,  32 rank  and  file  miss-   ^     Officers  wounded.— «26ih    light 
ing.                                                        dragoons,  lieutenant  Woodgate.— 
Officers  killed. ^Ensign  Warren,    Coldstream  guards, captain  Beadon. 
of  the  Coldstream .  guards;  major    —  1  st  battalion  of  the  54th  regiment. 
Ogle,  of  the  58th  regiment;  hon.    ensign  T.  C.  Kirby.— 2d  battalion 
ensign  Mead,  of  the  46th  flank  com-    of  the  54th,  capts.  Gibson,  Cairns^ 
V&ny;  ensign  England,  of  the  1st    Roberts;  lieuis.  R.  Stone,  G.  MilU; 
battalion  5 4tb  regiment.                        €-n>ign  J.   Kelly. -^92d   regiment; 
Officcrswounded.— Guards, cap-    lieuL.-col.  Lrskine;  capts.  Ramsay, 
tains  PI unkett,  Frederick,  Beadon,    Macdonald;  lieuts.  Macleod,Doule^ 
JHyers,  and    surgeon    Rose.— 23d    M'Donald,   F,   Campbell,  Clarke^ 
R'gimcnty  captains  JLloyd  and  Fear-     R.   Macdonald,    Cameron;  ensign 
son.— i2d,lieut.  col.  James  Stewart:     VVilkic.^-8th,  Major  Duke;  capts. 
rapt.  M'Quarric;  lieuts.  Alexander    AFMurdo,  P'ortie;  lieuts*  Churchy 
Campbell,  Dick,  Fred.  Campbell,    O'Brien,    Eason. —  13th,    captain 
S(e wart  Campbell,  Charles  Camp-    Browne;    lieuls.    Dolphm,    Serle, 
bell,    and    ensign    Wilson. — 58th,    Copland,  Handcock,  Rich;  ensigns 
capt.  Be^t  and  cji sign  Rolt.— Cor-    Hewson,    Andrews,    O'^Ialcy.— • 
sican  Rangers,  cayuain  Panattini.—    iiQih,  colonel  Hill ;  Ireutenant-coi. 
2d  battalion  Royals,  capt.  Alexan-     Vjirorcux;    captain   Eden;    lieuts. 
der  McDonald;    lifutenants  James    Tisdell,Cartwright,Wright.— 79th; 
Graham,  Tlio«.  1  rajicr,  and  Thos,    lieutenant-col.  Macdonatd ;    lieuts. 
Lisier.— 1st  Ixittalion  of  Uk:  .04th,    Sutherland,  Stuart;  volunteer  Alex* 
capt.  Shipley  .-^ad  battalion  of  ditto     ander  Cameron. — 30th,  c^pt.  John 
]K*ut.  George  O'Hallarcn.                     Douglas;  lieut.  Duncan,  of  the  21st 
N.  B.  Liert.  Gr.itiera,  i  sergeant,    regmieiU.— -44th,  col.  Tilson ;  lieut. 
and  12  rank  and  file  ol  the. Coi  sican    Brown;     ensign     Berwick «— De 
Kanireff,   taken   prisoners,  are  re*    Rolle's  regiment,  lieutenant-col.  ba- 
turned  in  the  column  of  aliasing.         roo    Duner  ;    major  Sonnenburg; 
(Signtdy            John  Hoi'E,      lieutenant  Badienau.— Dillon's  re* 
Adjutant-general,    giment,  capt.  Renaud;  lieut.  Mon* 
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tureux;  ensign  Cantllac,  —  2Sthy 
«:aplain  Bevan. —  l<2ii«  lieutenat-coK 
Dixon;  captain  A.  Campbell;  licut. 
.  S.  Fraser. — Corsicans  lieat.  Giis- 
laini.— Royal  artillery,  captain  T. 
Boger;  lieiU.  Sturgeon;  quarter- 
master cominissary  Lane. — Lieut. 
0*Brien»  of  the  bth,  since  dead  of 
his  wounds. 

(Signed)  John  Hope, 

Adju  tan  t«  general. 

March  18*  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bryce,  of  tlie  Coldstream  guards, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  on  the 
evening  of  the  1  \\\\  inst.  and  since 
^ead  of  his  Wounds. 

John  Ho i»E,  adjutant-general. 
Letter  from  admiral  lord  Keith,  K.B. 

^c.  to  £.  Nepeau,  esq.  dated  on 

board  the  Fuudroyant,  in  tlie  bay 

of  Aboukir,  March  10. 
Sir, 

My  dispatches  of  the  22d  ult.  by 
the  Speedwell,  will  have  acquainted 
you,  for  th<;  information  of  the  lord» 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  that 
the  armament  on  that  day  quitted 
the  harbour  of  Marmarice  for  this 
place,  which  the  whole  fleet  reached 
on  tlie  second  instant ;  the  Turkish 
gun-boats  and  kaicks  excepted,  all 
of  which  bore  up  by  night  for  Ma- 
ori, Cyprus,  and  other  ports,  during 
the  prevalence  of  strong  westerly 
gales  that  we  encountered  on  the 
passage.  Too  much  of  the  day 
of  our  arrival  here  had  elapsed,  be- 
fore all  the  ships  could  get  to  an- 
chorage, to  admit  of  the  landing 
.  being  elFected  before  the  approach 
of  night;  and  an  unfortunate  sue- 
cesssion  of  strong  northerly  gates, 
attended  by  a  heavy  swell,  rendered 
it.  impossible  to  disembark  before 
the  Sth*.  The  neces-iary  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  the  preceding 
•vening.  The  boats  began  to  re- 
ceive the  \XQO\it  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  three  the  sig- 
nal was  made  for  their  proceedijig 

no\. 


to  rendezvous  near  the  Mondovi, 
anchored  about  a  gun-shot  from 
the  shore,  where  it  had  been  deter- 
mined that  they  were  to  be  assem- 
bled and  properly  arranged ;  but 
such  was  the  extent  of  the  anchor- 
age occupied  by  so  large  a  fleet, 
and  so  great  the  distance  pf  many 
of  them  from  any  one  given  point, 
that  it  was  not  till  nine  the  signal 
could  be  made  for  the  boats  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  shore.  The 
whole  line  immediately  began  to 
move  with  great  celerity  towards 
the  beach,  between  the  castle  of 
Aboukir  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Sed,  under  the  direction  of  the  hon. 
captain  Cochrane,  of  his  (najesty's 
ship  the  Ajax,  assisted  by  captains 
Stevenson,  Scott,  Larmour,  Ap- 
thorpc,  and  Morrison,  of  the  Europa, 
Stately,  Diadem,  Druid,  and  Thisbe, 
and  the  respective  agents  of  trans- 
ports, the  right  flank  oeing  protect- 
ed by  the  Cruelle  cutter,  and  the 
Dangereusc  and  Janissary  gun- ves- 
sels, and  the  left  by  the  Entrepre- 
nante  cutter,  Malta  schooner,  and 
Negrcsse  gun- vessel,  with  two 
launches  of  the  fleet  on  each,  armed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  t/ie 
places  of^  the  Turkish  gun-vessels, 
of  whose  service  I  had  been  de- 
prived. Capt.  sir  Sidney  Smith,  of* 
the  Tigrc,  with  the  captains  Ribo- 
leau,  Guion,  Saville,  Burn,  and 
Hillyar,  of  the  Astrea,  Eurus,  Ex- 
periment, Blonde,  and  Nigre,  ap- 
pointed with  a  detachment  of  sea- 
men to  co-operate  with  the  army, 
had  the  charge  of  the  launches,  with 
the  field-artillery  accompanying  the 
troops.  The  Tartarus  and  Fury 
were  placed  in  proper  situations  for 
throwing  shot  and  shells  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  Petterell,  Came- 
leon,  and  Minorca,  were  moored  as 
nearas  possible,  with  theirbroadsides 
to  the  shore.  The  enemy  had  not  fail- 
ed to  avail  himself  of  the  unavoidable 
(C)  delays 
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delays  to  which  we  had  been  ex- 
posed, for  strengthening  the  naturally 
difficult  coast  to  which  we  were  to 
approach.     The  whole  gjarrison  of 
Alexandria,  said  to  amount  to  near 
3000   men,   reinforced   with  many 
small  detachments  that  had  been 
observed  to  advance  from  the  Ro- 
tetta*branch, .  was  appointed  for  its 
defence.     Field- pieces  were  placed 
on  the  most  commanding  heights, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  the  numerous 
sand-hills  which  rover  the  shore,  ail 
of  which  were  lined  with  musket- 
ry ;  the  beach  on  cither  wing  being 
flanked  with  cannon,  and  parties  of 
cavalry  held  in  readiness  to  advance. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  succes- 
sively opened    from   their  mortars 
and  field-pieces,  as   the  boats  got 
•  within  their  reach ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached to  the  shore,  the  excessive 
di  charge  of  grape-shot  and  of  mus- 
ketry   irom    oehind   the   sand-hills 
seemed  to  threaten  them  with  fle- 
struction;  while  the  castle  of  Abou- 
kir,  on  the  right  fiank,  maintained  a 
constant  and  harassing  discharge  of 
large  shot  and  shells.     But  the  ar- 
dour of  our  officers  and  men  was 
not  to  be  damped.     No  moment  of 
hesitation  intervened.     The  beach 
was  arrived  at,  a  footing  obtained, 
the  troops  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
forced  to  relinquish  all  the  advan- 
tageous   positions  which  they  had 
held.     The  boats  returned  without 
delay  for  the  second  division ;  and 
before  the  evening,  the  whole  army, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  landed, 
with  such  articles  of  provisions  and 
stores  as  required  the  most  imme- 
diate attention.    I  refer  to  the  ge- 
neral's report  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  army  in  this  dangerous  and 
difficult  service.    I  enclose  the  casu- 
alties of  the  squadron  and   trans- 
ports, and  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
conveying  to  their  lordships  my  full 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  all  tiic 


officers  and  men  employed  under 
my  orders  on  this  arduous  occasion. 

Keiyk. 
Letter  from  admiral  lord  Keith, 
K.  B.  commandei' in  chief  of  his 
m.ajesty^s  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  E.  Nepean, 
e.<q.  Aboukir  bay,  March  16. 

Sitt, 
The  array  had  a  sharp  conflict 
with  the  enemy  on  the  13th,  as 
they  advanced  towards  Alexandria, 
for  the  particulars  of  which  I  refer, 
to  the  general's  details.  I  enclose, 
for  their  lordships'  information,  an 
account  of  the  loss  suffered  on  that 
occasion  by  the  detachment  of  sea- 
men under  the  direction  of  captain 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  by  the  bat- 
tahon  of  rharines  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-col.  Smith,  both 
co-operating  with  the  army  on 
shore.  I  am,  &c.         Kbit^. 

Return  of  seamen,  employed    6i\ 
shore  under  tlie  order^of  capt.  sir 
W.  S.  Smith,  killed  and  wounded  ' 
in  the  action  of  March  13. 
Five  seamen  killed?  one  officer 
(Mr.   Wright,  midshipman  of  the 
Northumberland),  nineteen  teamen 
wounded. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
battalion  of  marines*  commandevl 
by  lieutenanl-col.  Smith,  serving 
with  the  army  under  the  orders 
of  general  sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
in  the  action  of  March  IS.  • 
Two  officers,  22  rank   and  file 
killed ;  4-  officers,  2  sergeants,  2  drum- 
mers, 27   rank  and  file  wounded, 
Totji*  59. 

Names  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded. 
P.  Hussey,  first  lieutenant  (rank 
in  battalion  captain),  J.  Linzee  Shea, 
ditto,  killed.— W.  Minto,  captain 
(rank  in  battalion  major),  R.  Tork- 
ington,  captain,  J.  Parry,  first  lieu- 
tenant, G.  Peebles,  second  lieute- 
nant, wounded. 

List 
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List  of  officers  and  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  ships  of  war  and  trans* 
ports  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, in  disembarking  the  army  in 
'  Aboukir  bay,  March  3. 
Total,  22  seamen  killed;  7   of- 
ficers, 6'5  seamen  wounded ;  3  sea- 
men missing. 

Names  of  officers  wounded. 
Stately,  lieut.  J.  Bray.— Europa, 
G.  Thomas,— Dolphin,  lieut.  F. 
Collins.— Svviftsure,  Mr.  J.  Finch-, 
ley,  midshipman.— Charon,  R.Ogle- 
by,  master's  mate. — Iphigenia,  J. 
Donellan,  midshipman. — Dictator, 
£•  Robinson,  midshipman,  since 
dead.  Keith. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  right 
hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c.  to  E. 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  March  I S. 
Aboukir  castle  has  capitulated. 
In  the  afternoon  the  capitan  b^y  ar- 
rived, with  two  ships  of  the  line, 
four  or  five  frigates  and  corvettes, 
and,  some  small  vessels  of  the  coun- 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  ac- 
counts of  the   following  captures: 
the  Vives  Spanish  privateer,  of  10 
nine- pounders  and  S3  men,  by  I^ 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  captain  Jackson ; 
Le  G6n6ral  Brune  F*rcnch  ship  cor- 
vette, of  14  six-pounders  and  108 
men,  having  gen.  Pelardy  and  suite 
on  board,  by  the  Amethyst,  captain 
Cooke.     La  D6sir6e,  of  eieht  men 
and  70  tons,  and  Jupiter,  of  16  guns 
and  60  men ;  also  the  re-capture  of 
the  Bolton  of  20  guns  and  ]  SO  men, 
mnd  the  Portuguese  ship  Carsar ;  all 
by  the  Leda,  captain  Hope.     Le 
Hnron  French  privateer,  of  1 4«  guns 
and  35  men,   by  the  Earl  Spencer 
privateer,  Mr.  J.  Stewart.     La  Fu- 
rie  French  privateer,  of   14-  guns 
and  64  men  (in  sight  of  part  of  the 
Tortuguese  Brazil  convoy,  that  had 
been  dispersed  in  a  gale,  and  were 
totally  unprotected,  and  for  wliom 
La  Furie  was  cruising),  by  tlie  En- 
dy mion,  captain  Durham.] 


Downing'Strcrt,  1 1 .  The  follow- 
ing dispatches  were  last  night  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  { 
lord  Hobart,  from  licutenani-gen.  | 
Trigge,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  the  leeward  and 
wind;vard  Caribbee  islands. 

LeTiatlian,  at  sea,  March  22. 
Sir, 
Having  already  detailed,  in  my 
dispatches  of  the  1st,  1 4th,  and  13th 
instant,  (Nos.  7,  8,  9,)  ihe  various 
arrangements  that  had  been  made 
to  enable  me  to  carry  into  effect  his 
majesty's  commantSs  communicated 
'in  your  letters  of  the  14th  and  31st 
of  January,  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  that  having  beep 
joined,  on  the  J  6th,  at  St.  John's^ 
Antigua,  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
by  the-  Slh  West-India   regiment, 
from  Engli-^h  Harbour,  we  sailed  the 
same  evening  with  the  force  there 
collected,  consisting  of  a  detach - 
B^ent  of  the  royal  artillery,   the  3J 
and  1 1th  regiments  of  foot,  and  the 
8th  West-India 'regiment;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  calms  and  light  winds 
that  prevailed,   we  made  so  little 
progress  as  not  to  arrive  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's until  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  although  the  passage  is  gene- 
rally made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.      Rear-admiial    Dack worth 
conceiving  it  might  be  useful  to  or- 
der the  Andromeda  from  Antigua, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  any  vessels 
communicating  with  the  island  of 
St.   Bartholomew,  captain   Bradby 
was  accordingly  dispatched  on  that 
service;    of   which    opportunity  I 
availed  myself   to  send   Jieut.-col. 
Shipley,  the  commanding  t'ngineer, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  ohserva- 
tons,  and  to  discover  where  a  land- 
ing might  be  made  with  the  least 
t\3l  to  the  troops.     The  reports  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Shipley  and  capt. 
Brudby  were  very  correct;  and,  had 
occasion  required  us  to  have  act- 
ed on  their  information,  would,  no 
(C2}  doubt. 
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doubti  have  proved  of  very  esscn-  ment.    The  ships  of  war  and  the 

tial  consequence  in  facilitating  the  transports,  during  the  night  of  the 

reduction  of  this  island,     A  dispo-  23d^  drew  as  near  to  tlie  island  of 

sition  Was  made  for  landing  on  the  St.  Martin  as  appeared  consistent 

morning  of  the  I9th ;  but  being  be-  with  safety,  and  at  day-light  ia  the 

calmed  the  whole   of  that  day  in  following  morning  stood  into  Little 

sight  of  the  island,    and    thereby  Cole  bay.    The  troops  having  been 

losing  the  advantage    that   would  divided  into  two  brigades,  a  dispo- 

have  been  derived  from  a  sudden  sition  was  made  for  landing.     The 

and   unexpected    attack,    together  first  brigade,  under  the  command  of 

with   the  information  we  had  fe-  brigadier-general  Fuller,  was  com* 

ceived,  by  a  vessel  lately  from  St.  posed  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 

Bartholomew,  that  the  governor  was  royals,  the  1 1  th  regiment,  and  tlie 

unprepared,   and  indeed  possessed  2a  West-India  regiment,  and  was 

no  means  of  defence,  we  determined  destined  to  make  an  attack  on  Fort 

at   once   to    send  in  a  summons;  Chesterfield,  near  the  town  of  Ma- 

which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  rigot,  situated  on  the  French  quar* 

morning  of  the  20lh,  and,    I   am  ter  of  the  island.     The  second  bri- 

happy  to  acquaint  you,  was  follow-  gade,  commanded  by  brigadier-gen. 

ed  by  the  immediate  surrender  of  IVIaitland,  consisted  of  six  compa-* 

the  island.             1  am,  d:c.  nies  of  the  3d  regiment,  tife  64th, 

Tho.  Trigg  e.  and  four  companies  of  tlie  3  th  West* 

[Here  follow  copies  of  the  sum-  India  regiment;  and  was  intended 

mons  and  capitulation ;  and  also  a  for  tlie  attack  of  Fort  ArosLerdaia 

return  of  ordnance,  &c.  captured  in  and  the  town  of  Phillipsburgh  in  the 

tlie  island  of  St.  Bartholomew.]    *  Dutch  quarter,  a  proportion  of  /Teld- 

Lcciatlian,  at  sea,  March  21.  artillery  being  attached  to  each  bri- 

Sir,  gade.  The  bay  fixedon  for  the  troops 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  to  land  in  being  in  the  Dutch  quarter, 
you,  that  the  island  of  St.  Martin  and  contiguous  to  Fort  Amsterdam 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces  on  the  second  brigade  was  in  conse- 
the  24th  instant.  It  being  consi-  quence  landed  first,  which  was  ef- 
dered  of  much  consequence  that  the  fected  without  opposition.  During 
least  delay  possible  should  take  place  this  operation,  the  trans|)ort  arrived 
after  the  surrender  of  St.  Barlholo-  with  the  part  of  the  64th  regiment 
mew,  every  exertion  was  made  to  which  had  been  missing,  and,  being 
complete  the  arrangements  neces-  ordered  to  run  close  in  with  the 
sary  to  enable  us  to  leave  that  shore,  the  men  were  landed  in  time 
island,  which  were  finally  concluded  to  join  the  regiment.  Brigadier- 
on  (he  22d,  At  tlie  moment  when  general  Maitland,  having  gained  the 
we  were  about  to  sail,  the  Proitelyte,  heights  towards  Fort  Amsterdam^ 
from  England,  with  nine  transports  was  soon  opposed  by  detached  par- 
under  convoy,  hove  in  sight;  on  ties  of  the  enemy.  The  8th  West- 
whicb  we  immediately  weighed,  and  India  regiment,  being  principally  en- 
joined them  about  10  o'clock  that  gaged  on  those  occasions,  was  al- 
night,  when  we  found  that  one  ways  successful.  It  appeared  that 
transport  was  missing,  with  200  almost  the  whole  force  of  the  ene« 
men  of  the  64th  regiment  on  board,  my  had  been  drawn  to  the  Dutch 
On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  we  quarter,  whereais  it  was  expected 
were  also  joined  by  the  Corohian-  tliat  the  principal  resistance  would 
dei,  with  the  2d  West-India  regi-  have  bc«i  made  at  Fort  Cbester- 
■       •  fiekt* 
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(5eld.    The  enemy,  rather  than  wait    sion  of  Lee's  Hill,  which  commands 
j^D  attack  from  our  troops,   which     Fort  Chesterfield,  and  had  prepared 
they   were  led  to  expect  by  our     to  commence  an  attack,  which  wa^or- 
pp^sessing  the  heights  at  no  great    dercJ  to  be  made  on  that  post  at 
distance  from  the  fort  and  town,  de-    day -rbreak  on  the  25 th.   The  crews 
tj^rmined  to  attack,  with  a  con^iide-    of  »ome  privateers,  wlio  formed  a 
fable  part  of  their  force,  one  of  the    con-iiderable  part  of  the  enemy's 
positions  which  we  occupied,  and    force,  finding  the  attack  on  our  po« 
prought  out  two  field-pieces,  with    sition  had  failed,  returned  to  their 
^bout  300  men,  for  the  purpose,    ships^  and  put  to  sea.    The  regular 
The  body  of  our  troops  on  which    (roops,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
this  attack  was  made  con^^isted  of    320,  had  laid  down  their  arlns  be* 
four  companies  of  the  6ith  regi-    fore  my  departure;  and  it  is  proba- 
iDcnt,  under  the  immediate  com-    hie  there  were  still  more  who  had 
mand  of  lieutenant-col.  Pakenham,    not  then  surrendered.    The  officers 
and  two  companies  of  the  8th  West-    of  the  navy  and  the  seamen  went 
India  regiment,  who  evinced  on  this    through  the  laborious  ta^k  of  disf 
gcca»ion  the  greatest  courage  and    embarking  the  troops,  and  dragging 
steadiness,  repulsed  and  pursued  the    the  guns  up  steep  and  rugged  hills, 
enemy,  and  took  possc'jffion  of  the    with  a  spirit  and  cheerfulness  high- 
two  field-pieces.    The  loss  of  the    ly  honourable    to  themselves,  and 
enemy,  winch  they  themselves  state    gratifying  to  those  who  witnessed 
to  be  much  more  considerable,  was    their  zeal  and  exertions.     Were  I 
certainly  not  less  tlian  between  50    merely    to   say,   that   rear-admiral 
and  60  tilled  and  wounded ;  which    Duckworth  gave  every  possible  as- 
must     appear     a    great    number    sistance,  I  might  be  understood  only 
when  compared  with  the  few  men    to  mean  that  he  did  his  duty  j  an 
we  had  wounded    in    this    affair,    expression  totally  inadequate  to  con- 
That  the  SUh,  one  of  the  finest  re-    vey  what  I  feel,  as,  exclusive  of  all 
giments  I  ever  saw,  commanded  as    that  can  be  comprehended  under 
it  wa^,  should  have  behaved  in  a  di-    the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
^tinguished  manner,  is  not  surprising;    word  duty,  his  many  acts  of  kind- 
but  i  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in    ness  must  be  remembered  by  me 
l)eiBg  enabled  to  add,  that  the  8th    with  gratitudcj  and  by  every  of- 
West'India  regiment,  formed  within    ficer  and  soldier  serving  on  this  ex- 
the  last  three  years,  and  composed    pedilion.     I  have  also  much  plea- 
s^Imostentirelyof  new  negroes,  who    sure  in   bearing  testimony  to  the 
sever  had  l^efore  seen  an  enemy,    zeal  manifested   by  the  whole  of 
«n«gcd  with  ^  degree  of  gallantry,    the  troops,  whose  conduct  was  so 
ana  behaved  ina  manner^  that  would    highly  creditable,  as  to  entitle  them 
do  honour  tq  any  troops.    After  the    to  my  warmest  praise.     It  likewise 
attack  now  mentioned,  the  enemy    afJbrds  me  particular  satisfstction  to 
made  no  further  attempt ;  but  be-    have  an  opportunity  of  expressing, 
tween  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the    through  this  channel,  my  acknow- 
ftfternooH    a    communic^tipn    was    ledgments   to  brigadiers-gen.  Ful- 
ppened,  and  the  capitulation  finally    ler  and  Maitland,  for  the  manner 
concluded  by  twelve  p'clock  that     in  which  they  conducted  the  ser- 
IMght.  The  first  brigade,  when  la^id-     vices  entrusted  to  tluim ;  andj  to  Ifcu- 
^d,  proceeded  ip  the  French  qi^arter    tenant-col.  GJedstanes,  the  adjutaijy^ 
WiUiout  opposition, and  took  pqsseit    general,  lieutenant<o.l.  Laye,  com- 

(C  3)  i^andi^ 
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manding  the  royal  'artillery^  and 
lieiitenanl^olonef  Sliiplej;  tlie  com- 
manding engineer,  for  the  unretnit- 
ting  exertions  wfiicli  tliey  used  in 
their  respective  situations,  as  well 
as  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
several  corps,  for  the  attention  and 
alacrity  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

(Signed)  Tho.  Trigge. 

[Here  follow  the  summons  and  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation ;  and  also  a  re* 
turn  of  ordnance,  &c.  captured  in 
the  island  of  St.  Martin.] 

St,  Martin,  fif^'^<^f^  Si. 
Return  of  wounded.— 64tl)  regi- 
ment, six  rank  and  file. 
(Signed)   Albert  Gledstanes, 
Lieut.-col.  and  adj.'-gen. 
Head  quarters,  St.  thortias, 
Sir,  March  29. 

Having  completed  such  arrange- 
ments as  appeared  necessary  for  the 
security  of  St.  Martin's,  we  were 
enabled  to  leave  that  island  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  '26th,  and  arrived 
here  yeslerday.  The  ships  of  war 
q.nd  transports  having  anchored  at 
noon,  and  the  troops  being  imme- 
diately disposed  in  the  order  of 
landing,  the  summons  was  sent  in 
without  farther  delay  j  and  1  have 
the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that 
the  islands  of  St.  Thon\a«;  and  St. 
John,  together  with  their  depen- 
dencies, were  surrendered  on  capi- 
tulation to  his  majesty's  troops,  and 
taken  possession  of  in  the  afternoon. 
(Signed)  Tho.  Trigge, 

Lieut-gen. 
"Right  hon.  H.  Dundas. 

JJead  quarters,  St.  Croix, 
Sir,  ^prill, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  we  saih^d  fron^  St.  Thor 
mas*s  on  the  evening  of  the  1 3th 
uit.  and  arrived  off  this  island  the 
following  dayr  Having  issued  or- 
ders to  the  troops  preparatory  to 
Meir  Isiading,  and  made  the  arrange- 


ments necessary  for  that  purpose^ 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  take 
any  farther  steps  until  the  summons 
had  been  sent  in,  which  wa<i  imme- 
diately done;  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  island  of 
St.  Croix  was  surrendered  to  his 
majesty  in  the  course  of  the  after^ 
noon;  but  it  being  then  too  late  in 
the  day  to  take  possession,  it  was  de<« 
fcrred  until  this  momingi  when  the 
British  troops  were  landed,  and 
marched  into  the  different  forts  and 
towns  of  Christiadstadt  and  Frede^ 
rickstadt.  Tho,  Ta i g  g e« 

Lieut-gen. 
Right  hon.  H,  Dundas. 

P,  S.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
you  to  know,  that  the  present  crop 
of  sugar  in  this  island  will  amount 
to  36,000  hogsheads,  containing 
half  a  ton  each. 

Admiralty  "Office,  1 1 .  Capt.  Ekins, 
late  of  the  Amphitrite,  arrived  last 
night  with  the  following  dispatches 
from  rear-admiral  Duckworth,  comt 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's 
ships  apd  vessels  at  Barbadoes  and 
the  Leeward  islands,  to  £•  Nepean« 
esq. 

Leviathan,  at  sea,  March'27^ 
Sir, 
Having  consulted  with  lieut.-gcn. 
Trigge,  on  the  subject  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  we  determined  not 
to  wait  for  the  expected  reinforce^ 
ments,  but  collect  the  troops  that 
the  general  thought  might  be  em- 
ployed with  dispatch;  and  we  sail- 
ed on  the  16th,  with  about  130Q 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
tiic  various  islands  specified  in  our 
orders,  the  general  and  myself  consi- 
dering ft  most  judicious  tocommencc 
with  the  vvcathermost  one,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,, though  by  calms  and  very 
variable  winds  we  were  prevented 
from  getting  to  Grand  Saline  bay 
'i(our  intended  place  of  landing)  till 

the 
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the  morning  of  the  20th«  when, 
having  prepared    every    thing    for 
that  purpose,  and  placed  the  An- 
dromeda, L'UnitG,  and  Drake  brig, 
to  cover  it,  the  general  and  mjself 
deemed  it  expedient  to  prevent  de*  , 
lay,   by  sendling    brigadier-general 
King,  and  captain  Fuller  of  the  Le- 
viathan, with   a  summons,  v^'hich, 
after  some  little  hesitation,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  capitulation  I  transr 
mit  entered  into.  I  then  detached  the 
Andromeda,  with   the   Alexandria 
tender,  to  assist   in  watching  St. 
•  Thomas's,  when  every  exertion  was 
used  to  land  a  garrison,  and  form 
such  temporary  arrangements  as  the 
urgency  of  the  service  would  ad- 
roit; all  of  which  were  effected  by 
the  morning  of  the  22d.    We  found 
here  two  Swedish  ships,  nearly  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  country,  a 
Danish  ship  in  ballast,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  smalt  craft,  Swedish,  and 
three  small  French  vessels;  and  I  left 
capt.  Thomas  Harvey  in  L'Unit^, 
to  co-operate  with  the  commandant 
of  that  island,   and  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  were  in  the  act  of  weigh- 
ing, when  10  sail  were  seen  from 
the  mast-head ;  I  therefore  ordered, 
the  Drake  brig  anc^L'Kclair  schoon- 
er   to    reconnoitre,     keeping     tluj 
tvind,  myself  concluding  that  (hey 
were   our    troops    from    England, 
which  the  general  and  myself  had 
sent  orders  to  Barbadoes  to  follow 
us,  after  landing  their  sick,  with 
women  and  children:  this,  from  light 
airs  was  not    ascertained    till   10 
o'clock  at.  night,  when  they  proved 
as  conjectured,   and  the  Proselyte 
joined  in  the  alternoon  of  the  24-th, 
Upon  this  accumulation  of  force, 
the  general  and  myself,  after  some 
deliberation,  judged   it  would   be 
highly  injurious  to  his  maje^t)  *s  ser- 
vice, and  render  St.  Bartholomew 
very  unsafe,  if  we  omitted  attacking 
the  island  of.  St*  Martin:  we  t}icie- 


fore  (although  it  was  not  mentioned 
in  our  instructions),  prompted  by 
ti)C  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  de- 
cided upon  endeavouring  to  reduce 
it^  and  at  midnight  of  the  22d  bore 
away  for  that  purpo-e ;  but  the  un- 
precedented variableness  of  the 
winds  prevented  our  getting  there 
till  day-light  of  the  24-th ;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  thc'  23d  the  Coro- 
raandel  joined  with  the  2d  West- In- 
dia regiment;  when,  having  placed 
capt.  Fovvke  in  the  Proselyte,  with 
the  Drake  brig,  in  Coles  bay,  to  co- 
ver the  landing,  under  the  direction 
of  captain  Ekins,  of  the  Amphi(rite, 
who  had  been  sick  at  Barbadocs, 
but,  joined  me  in  the  Pronely le,  and 
handsomely  volunteered  this  ser- 
vice, which  commenced  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock ;  and  witli  hi<i  judicious 
arrangements,  the  second  brigade, 
of  near  1500  men,  under  brigadier- 
general  Maitland,  were  on  shore, 
with  their  field- pieces  and  ICO  sea- 
men, by  1 1  o'clock,  as  were  the  first 
brigade  of  1800,  under  brigadier- 
general  Fuller,  by  two  o'clock,  with 
their  field-pieces  and  100  seamen. 
The  second  brigade  directly  pro- 
ceeded on  to  take  the  heights  in  the 
approach  to  the  lawn  of  Phillips- 
burgh,  which  was  quickly  effeccd, 
though  not  without  some  smart  skir- 
mishing, vvliich  afterwards  brou»^ht 
on  a  short  action,  in  which  some 
companies  of  the  6 1-th,  under  lieut,- 
col.  Pakenham,  and  two  compaiiies 
of  the  8th  West-India  regiment, 
displayed  great  gallanlrv,  beat  the 
enemy,  and  took  two  field-pieces. 
At  this  time  brigadier-gen.  Fuller, 
with  the  fir<i  brigade,  marched  on 
to  take  the  heights uho^c  Fort  Ches- 
terfield, or  Marcgot,  where  we  had 
rcaron  to  expect  the  gre;U'st  rc'ist- 
an(x»;  but  the  former  rln  ^k  (in 
which  the  enemy  lost  froui  JO  to  no 
killed  and  wounded)  evince  i  that 
opposition  could  only  lead  lo  de- 
(C  4)  itruction; 
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fitruction ;  and  they  embraced  a  ver- 
bal summons,  sent  tin  by  brigadier- 
gen.  Maitland,  at  dve  o'clock,  to 
propose  their  terms  at  nine ;  when 
lieut.-gen.  Trigge  and  selF  being  on 
the  spot,  the  capitulation  was  signed 
and  exchanged  by  midnight  of  the 
24th,  of  which  I  transmit  a  copy 
for  their  lordsliips'  information.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
we  observed  in  Great  Bay  two  pri- 
vateer brigs,  of  12  guns  each,  and  a 
schooner  of  the  same  force,  with  a 
merchant  sliip,  brig,  and  nine  or 
ten  small  craft ;  and  as  I  considered 
ttiera  likely  to  attempt  getting  off 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  ordered 
the  Hornet,  and  Fanny  armed  brig, 
to  work  up  to  Great  Bay,  to  pre- 
vent such  attempt  from  succeeding, 
and  at  sun-set  sent  the  Drake  to  as- 
sist on  tliat  service;  but,  unfortu- 
intely,  the  two  first  did  not  get  far 
enough  to  windward  to  fulfil  my 
intention,  by  which  means  one  of 
the  brigs  and  the  schooner  got  out. 
With  a  few  small  vessels,  five  of 
which  were  taken;  but  I  am  to  la- 
ment the  brig  and  schooner  getting 
away,  after  a  chase  of  2 1-  hours  by 
the  Hornet  and  Fanny.  We  found 
remaining  in  the  bay  one  brig  pri- 
vateer, of  12  guns,  an  English  cap- 
lured  ship,  a  merchant  brig,  four 
small  schooners,  and  a  sloop;  the 
particulars  of  which  my  time  would 
not  allow  me  to  collect,  as  I  began 
to  embark  the  troops,  ordnance,  &c. 
the  next  rooipiiig,  the  25th,  and 
sailed  for  St.  Thomas's  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th,  leaving  the  Pro- 
selyte, Hornet,  and  Drake,  to  assist 
in  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  island,  and  two 
transports  to  embark  the  garrison  in, 
which  consisted  of  between  3  and 
400,  besides  nearly  a  similar  number 
which  got  away  in  the  brig,  &c. 
1  have  ordered  the  Proselyte  to  re- 
lieve LTJnit^,  keeping  with  her  the 


Drake,  for  the  assisting  protection 
of  the  two  islands,  and  L'Unit6  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  to  Martinique, 
arranging  and  getting  ready  to  con- 
voy the  trade  home.  I  cannot  con- 
clude this  account  of  our  success- 
ful proceedings,  for  their  lordships' 
information,  without  paying  that 
grateful  tribute  which  is  due  to 
fieut.-gen.  Trigge,  for  his  kind  sup- 
port and  concurrence  in  every  in- 
stance, and  for  his  anxious  endea- 
vours to  preserve  that  particular 
harmony  and  unanimity  between 
the  army  and  navy  which  must  al- 
ways contribute  to  the  success  of 
every  undertaking.  I  should  hot 
do  J  ustice  to  the  officers  and  men 
serving  under  my  command,  if  I 
was  to  omit  assuring  their  lordships 
they  have  performed  the  harassing 
anci  laborious  service  they  have 
been  employed  in  highly  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction, and  with  an  alacrity  cha- 
racteristic of  British  seamen. 

T.  T.  Duckworth. 

Lcviatkan,  St,  Thonuu,  March  30. 
Sir, 

Having  had  the  honour  of  stating 
to  you  the  successful  proceedings 
of  this  armament  to  the  27  th,  I 
have  now  farther  to  add,  that  we 
arrived  off  this  island  at  day-light  of 
the  28th,  having  previously  con- 
certed with  the  general  the  arrange- 
ment for  landing  at  Black  Point 
Bay,  about  three  miles  to  the  wett- 
ward  of  the  town;  but,  from  the 
wind  blowing  off  the  land,  we  were 
not  able  to  obtain  anchorage  till 
noon,  when  I  directed  capt.  Bradby, 
in  the  Andromeda,  with  the  Alexan- 
dria tender,  to  place  themselves  as 
close  to  the  beach  as  the  water 
would  adroit,  to  cover  the  landing  ; 
which  service  was  ^bly  exeouted, 
I  also  ordered  the  Soutbampton> 
Diana,  and  Amphitrite  (which  had 
been  previously  directed  here  to 
prevent  succour  fJFom  being  thrown 

in). 
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in) 9  to  anchor  close  oflfthe  town,  to  cumstances  with  the  northern  pow^ 

be  in  readine^ts  to-  attack  the  forts,  if  ers,  may  be  very  desira^ble,  I  dispatch 

requisite*    This  service  performed,  the  Fanny  hired  armed  brie,  and  m  ust 

and  the  troops  all  ready  to  land,  defer  giving  any  detail otthe  vessels 

lieut.-gen.  Trigge  and  self  were  of  in  the  ports,  as  I  have  not  yet  becit 

opinion  it  would  promote  his  ma-  able  to  get  any  exact  list.     Captain 

jesty's  service  to  summon  the  island,  Ekins,  of  the  Amphitrite,  having 

which  was  sent  by  brigadier-gen,  been  much  reduced  from  a  fever, 

Maitland,  and  captain  King  of  the  and  by  his  exertions  again  brought 

Leviathan,  when  a  capitulation  was  on  violently  his  complaint,  I  have 

agreed  on  for  this  island,  St.  John's  thought  it  numanity  to  entrust  that 

and  its  dependencies,  with  the  de-  valuable xofficer  with  my*  dispatches, 

lay  only  of  the  governor  being  per-  and  beg  leave  to  refer  their  lordships 


mttted  to  send  officers  to  ascertain 
that  our  force  was  as  formidable  as 
represented;  and  yesterday  morn, 
ing  we  took  possession  of  tne  forts, 
&c«  since  when  I  have  been  so  con- 
stantly  employed  in  landing  a  gar- 
rison, and  forming  temporary  regu- 
lations to  move  for  our  next  ob- 
ject, Santa  Cruz,  this  evenings  that 


to  him  for  any  further  particulars. 
I  intend  giving  an  acting  order  to 
captain  John  Miller  Gamier,  of  the 
Hawke,  and  my  first  lieutenant 
George  William  Blaney,  an  officer 
whose  exertions  in  the  present  ex* 
pedition  entitle  him  to  my  warmest 
support.  I  should  feel  very  re- 
miss was  I  to  close  this  without 


my  time  will  not  admit  of  my  giv-    mentioning  to  their  lordships  the  aid 
ing  their  lordships  an  exact  detail    I  have  received  from  my  captain. 


of  the  vessels  in  harbour ;  but  there 
waaone  roaaof  war  brig,  of  1 S guns, 
which  appears  a  very  fine  vessel, 
^nd  fit  for  his  majest/s  service. 

J.  T.  UUCKWORTH. 

Leviathan,  off  Ckristiarutadt, 
Sir,  yfpril  2. 

I  now  have  the  farther  pleasure 


£.  D.  King,  in  this  haras<;ing  ser- 
vice. J.T.Duckworth. 
Daoming'Sircet^  15.  The  following 
dispatches  have  been  received  at  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  state's  office. 
Camp,  Itcfhre  Alexandria, 
Sir,  March  19, 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  here- 


to acquaint  you,  that  we  were  off    with  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capi- 


the  town  of  Christian stadt  at  day* 
light  of  the  3  ist;  and  having  formed 
the  arrangements  for  landing,  and 
sounded  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  to  ascert9in  that  it  could  be 
safely  effected,  lieut.-gen. .  Trigge 
and  myself  thought  proper  to  send 
a  summons  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew  \  upon  which,  confi- 
dential officers  were  sent  off  by  the 
governor-general  Lindeman,  and 
the  accompanying  capitulation  en- 
tered into,  the  whole  of  which,  I 
hope,  will  meet  with  his  majesty's 
and  their  lordships'  approbation; 
and  as  I  consider  an  expeditious  ac- 
f  ount  thereofi  ander  the  present  cir- 


tulation  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  to- 
gether with  a  return  of  the  prison- 
ers surrendered,  and  of  the  ord- 
nance and  stores  found  in  the  fort* 
I  am,  &c. 

K.  Abercrombt. 
[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, and  the  return  of  ordnance, 
stores,  &c.] 

Camp,  four  miles  from  Alexandria, 

Sir,  April  5, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  on  the  18th  of  March  an 
affair  took  place  between  a  patrole 
of  our  cavalry  and  one  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
I  have  to  regret  that  col.  Archdall, 

of 
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of  the  12th  light  dragoons^  received  enemy  made  the  following  dispoil- 

a  wound  in   the  arm,  which  has  t ion  of  their  array. :    Gen.  Lanusse 

since  been  amput&Ued,  apd  that  we  was  on  their  lett  with  four  demi- 

have  lost  some  valuable  officers  and  brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  considc- 

men.          I  am,  &c.  rable  body  of  cavalry,  commanded 

.    J.H.Hutchinson,  bygen.Roize;  generals  Fnant  and* 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  Kampoh  were  in  the  centre,  with 

.    missing,  of  major-general  Finch's  five  demi-<brigades  ;   gen.  Regnior* 

brigade,  March  18.  on  the  right,  with  two  demi-bri- 
.  Total..— >1  quarter-master,  7  rank  gades,  andtworegio^entsofcavalrv^ 
and  file,  23  horses,  killed;  2  officers,  gen.  D'Estciin  commanded,  the  acl- 
1  sergeant,  6  rank  and  iile,  ]  2  horses  vanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  de- 
woiindcd;  3  officers,  1  quarter-mas^  rai-brigade,  some  light  troops,  and 
ter,  12  rank  and  file,  7  horses,  miss-  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  The  ac- 
ing. — Officer  killed :  26th  li^ht  dra-  tion  commenced  about  an  hour  be* 
goons,  quarter- master  John  Sfmpson.  fore  day  rlight,  by  a  false  attack  on 
—^Officers  wounded :  )  2th  light  dra-  our  left,  which  was  under  major- 
goons>  colonel  Mervin  Archdall;  gen.  Cradock's  command,  where 
26th  ditto,  lieutenant  and  adj.  John  they  were  soon  repulsed.  The  most 
Harte, — Officers  taken  prisoners :  vigorous  efforts  ot  the  enemy  were, 
)2th  light  dragoons,  capt.  the  hon*  however,  directed  agamst  our  right. 
Pierce  Butler ;  cornet  earl  Lindsay  which  they  used  every  possible  ex- 
Daniel;  26th  ditto,  captain  Charles  ertion  to  turn.  The  attack  on  that 
Turner,  brigade-major, quarter-mas-  point  was  begun  with  great  impe-. 
ter  Abraham  Moulton.  tuosity  by  the  French  infantry,  sus- 

( S  igned)          J.Abercromby«  tained  by  a  s  trong  body  of  cavalry, 

Dep.  adj.^en.  who  charged  in  column.  They  were 

Head  quarters.  Camp,  four  received  by  our  troops  with  equal 

miles. from  j^lexandria,  ardour,  and  the.  utmost  steadinesss 

j^pril  3.  and  discipline :  the  contest  was  un- 

S]R»  usually  obstinate.  The  enemy  were 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  twice  repulsed,  and  their  cavalry 

that,  after  the  ali'air  of  March  13t[i,  were  repeatedly  mixed  with  our  in-^ 

the  army  took  a  position  about  four  fantry.      They    at    length  retired, 

miles    from    Alexandria,   having  a  leaving  a  prodigious  number  of  dead 

sandy  plain  in  their  front,  the  sea  and  wounded  on  the  field.     While 

ontheirright,  and  the  canal  of  Alex-  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  they 

andria  (at  present  dry)  and  the  lake  atteinptf^d  to  penetrate  our  centre 

of  Aboukir  on  their  left.     In  this  with  a  column  of  infantry,    who 

position  we  remained,  without  any  were  also  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 

material   occurrence  taking  place,  retreat  with  los<;.  The  French,  dur^ 

till  the  21st  of*  March,  v^dicn  the  ing  the  whole  of  the  action,  refused 

enemy    ^.ttacked    us    with   nearly  our   right;    they  pushed  forward, 

the  whole  of  their  collected  force,  hov\^ever,  a  corps  of  light  troops, 

amounting  probably  to  1 1  or  12,000  supported  by  a.  body  of  infantry  and 

jnoo.     Of  14  demi-brigades  of  in-  cavalry,  to  keep  our  left  in  check ; 

fantry,  which  the  French  have  in  which  certainly  was,  at  that  time, 

thiscountry,  12  appear  to  have  been  the  weakest  part  of  our  line.     We 

engaged,  and  all  their  cavalry,  with  have  taken  about  200  prisoners  (not 

the  cx€:e4^tioa  of  one  regiment.  Tiiie  wounded);   but  it  was  impossibk 

to 
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to  pursue  our  victo'ry^  on  account   'whose    coynsel    and    corOperatioa; 
of  our  inferiorily  in  cavalry,    and    would  be  so  highly  necessary  to  me 
because  the  French  had  lined  the    at  this  moment.     Brigadier-general 
oppoiiite  hi\U  wiih  cannon,  under    Oakes  was  wounded  nearly  at  the 
which  they  retired.     We  also  have    same  time,  and  the  armv  has  been 
sniffered  considerably.      Few  more    deprived  of.  the  service  ot  an  excel- 
severeactions  have  ever  been  fought,    knt  officer.     The  28th  and  42d  re^ 
considering  the  numbers  engaged  on    giments  acted  in  the  most  distin* 
both  sides.     We  have  sustained  an    guished  and  brilliant  manner.    CoL 
irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our    Paget,  an  officer  of  great  promise, 
never  sufficiently  to  be    lamented    was  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  sir  Ralph  Aber-    former  regiment ;  he  has  sirjce,  tho* 
cromby,  who  was  mortally  wound-    not  quite  recovered,  returned  to  lili 
ed  tn  the  action,  an  J  died  on  the    duty.  Brigadier-gen.  Stuart  and  the 
23th  of  March,     i  believe  he  was    foreign  brigade  supported  the  re^ 
wounded  6ariy ;  but  he  concealed    serve,  with  much  promptness   and 
his  situation  from  those  about  him,    spirit.     Indeed  itjs<b.ui  justice  to 
and  continued  in  the  field,  giving    this  corps  to  say,  that  they  have, 
his  orders  with  that  coolness  and    on  all   occasions,   endeavoured  to 
perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked    emulate  the  zeal  and  spirit,  exhibf- 
his  character  till  long  after  the  action^  ted  by  the  British  troops,  and  have 
was  over.  When  he  fainted  through    perfectly  succeeded.  Major-general 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.     Were    Ludlow  deserves  much  approbation 
it  permitted  for  a  soldier  to,  regret    for  his    conduct .  when  the  centre 
any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  ser-    of  the  army  was  attacked :  under 
vice  of  his  country,  I  might  be  ex-    his  guidance  the  guards' conducted 
cused  for  lamenting  him  more  than    themselves  in  the  most  cool,  intre- 
&ny  other  person ;   but  it  is  some    pid,  and  soldier-like  manner.  -Thej 
consolation  to  those  who  tenderly    received  very  eflfcctual  support  by 
loved  him,  that,  as  his  life  was  ho-    a  movem.ent  of.  the  right  of  general 
nourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious.    Coote's  brigade.     Brig.-gen.  Hope 
His  memory   will  be  recorded  in    was  wounded  in  the  hand  :  the  ac;ny 
the  annals  of  his  country — will  be    has  been  deprived  of  the  service  of 
sacred  to  every  British  soldier— and    a  most  active,  zealous,  and  judi- 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a    cip us  officer.  The  lossof  the  enemy 
grateful  posterity.     It  is  impossible    has  been  great :  it  is  calculated  at 
for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  of    upwards  of  3000  killed,  wounded, 
the  ofhcers  and  to  the  gallantry  of   and  taken  prisoners.     Gen.  Roize, 
the  soldiers  of  this  army.     The  re-    who  commanded  the  cavalry,  whicli 
serve,  against  whom  the  principal    suffered  considerably,  was  killed  in 
'  attack  of  the  enemy  was  directed,    the  field.      Generals  Lanusse  and 
conducted  themselves  with  unexam-    Boderare  since  dead  oftheir  wounds, 
pled  spirit:  they  resisted  the  impe-    I  have  been  informed  that  several 
tuosity  of  the  French  infantry,  and    other  general  officers,  whose  najnes 
repulsed  several  charges  of  cavalry.     I  do  not  know,  have  been  either 
iVfajor^gen.  Moore  was  wounded  at    killed  or  wounded.     I  cannot  con^ 
fheir  head,  though  not  dangerously :    elude  this  Jetter.  without  sol«;mnly 
I  regret,  however,  the  temporary    assuring  you,  that,  in  the  arduous 
(tbsence  from  the  army  of  this  highly    contest  in  which  we  are  at  present 
valuable    and    meritorious    oiucer^    eiigaged,   his  majesty's  troops    jb 

Egypt 
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Egypt  have  faithfully  discharged  man.— De  K6lle*s  reg.  lieut.  Mitas^ 
their  duty  to  their  country,  and  ger,  adj.  La  Ville.— Dillon's  reg. 
nobly  upheld  the  fame  of  the  British  capts.  Dupont^  Rinaud,  D'H^ralj, 
name  and  nation.  lieuts.  Laury,  D'Aville.— ^3d,  Ucut. 

I  am,  &c.  Cook.— 28th,  lieutenant-col.  Pazet^ 

J.  H.  HuTCHiNSOK.    lieuts.  J.  Meachem,  Hcarn^  Ford.— 
Return  of  the  kilh^d,  wounded,  and    1st  battalion  40th  reg.  lieut.  South^i 

missing,  near  Alexandria,  March    well. — 42d,    major  Sterling,  capt. 

21st.  D.  Stuart,  lieuts.  Hamilton  Row« 

Total.— JO  officers,  9  sereeants,  A.  M'Nicol,  A,  Donaldson,  J.  M- 
tC^  rank  and  file,  2  horses,  killed ;  Satherland,  A.  Grant,  A.M.  Cun- 
60  officers,  4S  sergeants,  3  drum-  ningham,  Fred.  Campbell ;  ensign 
mers,  1082  rank  and  file,  3  horses,  M'Kenzie. — 58th,  lieuts.  Cu^ry  an4 
wounded;  3  officers,  1  sergeant,  28  Toole. — Roy.  artillery, lieuts. Gam*, 
rank  and  file,  missing.  ble,  Campbell,  Lawson,   Burslem. 

Officers  killed. — 3d  guards,  en-  J.Aberckomby, 

sirn  Campbett.— 42d  regiment, maj.  Deputy  adjutant-gen. 

Bisset,  lieuts.  Colin  Campbell,  R.        N.  B.     One  stand  of  colours  and 
Anderson,  A.  Stewart.— 58th,  lieut.    two  field-pieces  taken. 
Jocclyn.— -Stuart's  regt.  col.  Du-  Admiralty^ffice,  15. 

tens,  lieuU.  Duvergier,  Dejean.—  Lieut.  Corbett,  late  of  the  Fulmi^ 
Sd  battalion  of  the  54th  foot,  capt,  nante  cutter,  arrived  this  morning 
Gibson.  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  with  tho 

Officers  wounded.— Staff,  his  ex-  follorwin^  dispatch  from  admiral 
eellency  sir  R.  Abercromby,  K.  £,  lord  Keith,  commander  in  chief 
eomniander  in  chief;  major-general  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
Moore;  brigadier-gen.  the  hon.  Tn.  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  Evaa 
Hope,  adjutant-general ;  brigadier-  Nepean,  esq.  dated  on  board  the 
gen.  Oakes ;  brigadier-gen. Lawson ;  Foudroyant,  in  the  bay  of  Abou** 
capt.  Doyle  (brigade  major);  capt.  kir,  April  1st* 
St.  Peru  (ditto),  since  dead;  capt.  Sir, 

Anderson,  aid-dc^amp  to  maj.-gen.  I  have  very  great  concern  in  ac«* 
Moore.  quainting  you,  that,  in  a  desperate 

Officers  wounded.— 3d  guards,  attack  made  upon  our  lines  by  the 
captains  Rooke,  Anslcy,  Deare,— -  French  army  on  the  morning  ot  the 
Koyals,  capt.  J.  C.  Gardner,  lieuts.  21st  ultimo,  my  gallant  and  respec-^ 
Jn.  Gordon,  Jn.  M'Pherson,  Chas,  table  colleague,  general  sir  Ralph! 
Johnson.— 2d  battalion  of  the  54th  Abercromby,  unfortunately  received 
regiment,  lieuts.  Connor,  Predam.—  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  board 
92d,  capt,  Cameron,  lieut.  Mathi-  this  ship  on  the  2Sth.  It  is  unnne* 
son,*— 50lh,  captain  Ogiivy,  lieuts.    cessary  to  say  how  much  this  cala- 

R( 


James.— 44th,  lieutenant-col.  Ogil-  repulsed  with  very  great  loss.  I  en- 
vie  (since  dead). —8  J)th,  capt.  Blake,  clos6,  for  their  information,  a  copy 
lieut.  Agnew. — Stuart's  reg.  capts.  of  sir  Sidney  Smith's  report  o(  that 
Misset,  Mahony,  Richardson,  lieuts.  sustained  by  the  detachment  of  sea-* 
M^Carty,  Sutton,  Hutton,  Zeheu-  men  serving  under  his  orders ;  and 
4lerj  Loreg,  Gtrard,  ensign  0'Her«  have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that 

^ia 
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Ills  own  wound  ha$  not  been  «o  roa-  enemy  from  Egypt.  The  first  part/ 

terial  as  to  deprive  me  of  his  9er-  tliat  joined  consisted  of  about  450 

vices.     The  marines  were  not  en-  good  cavalry,  well  mounted ;  and 

gaged,  having  been,  previously  to  several  parties  have  joined  since. 

the  action,  appointed  to  the  duty  [Tiiis  Gazette  also  announces  the 

of  Aboukir^castle  and  its  vicinity.  capture  of   119   French,    Spanish* 

I  am,  &c.                Keith.  Dutch,  &c.  vessels,  by  thecruizers 

p.  S.  The  captain  pasha  arrived,  under  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  on  the 

on  the  26th  ultimo,  with  three  sail  Jamaica  station;  of  16  ves<iels  hf 

of  the  line  and  a  body  of  troops;  admiral  Duckworth's  squadron  ;  and 

and  on  the  following  day  a  Turkish  of  the  Bougainville  French  brig  pri« 

vice-admiral  joined.  vateer,  of  12d  tons,  14  guns»  and 

Return  of  omcers  and  seamen,  em-  67  men,  by  the  Eurydice,  capt.  Ba- 

ployed  on  shore  under  the  orders  thurst.J 

of  capt.  sir  Wra.  Sidney  Smith,  ^dmiraltyniffice,  18. 
killed  and  wounded  in  an  action  Letter  from  rear-ad m.  Duckworth* 
with  the  enemy,  March  21st.  commander  in  chief  at  the  Lee- 
Total.  —  1  ofiicer,  3  seamen,  ward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 
killed;  2 officers,  IS  seamen,  wound-  dated  Fort  Royal,  Feb.  9th. 
ed.  Sir, 

Name  of  officer  kil]ed.-^Mino-  Capt.  Matson,  of  the  Daphne,  in* 

laur,  Mr.  Krebs,  master's  mate.  forms  me,  by  letter  of  the  22d  ult. 

Names  of  officers  wounded.— —  that,  on  the  16th,  observing  some 

Tigre,  sir  Wm.  Sidney  Smith,  knt.  coasters  near  the  shore,  under  con- 

SwiAsure,  lieut.  Lewis  Davis.  voy  of  a  schooner,  he  detached  lieut. 

Keith.  M'Kenzie,  with  the  boats  of  the 
*  t)<mning'9treet,  16.  By  advices  Cyane,  under  lieut.  Peachy;  but, 
received  this  morning  from  major  on  their  approaching,  all  succoeded 
HoUoway,  dated  at  the  camp  of  the  in  getting  under  the  cover  of  the 
grand  vizir,  at  Gaza,  March  20,  batteries  at  Basseterre,  one  except* 
It  appears,  that  on  the  18th  of  that  ed,  which  anchored  neax  Vieax 
month  1000  Asiatic  cavalry  ad-  Forte:  this,  in  the  course  of  the 
vanced  from  that  place ;  and  on  the  night,  lieut.  M'Kenzie  boarded  and 
following  day  ICOO  Arab  cavalry,  brought  off,  under  a  heavy  cannon- 
This  body  is  to  be  under  the  com*  ade.  Tlie  next  morning  they  ob- 
mandofTahir  Pasha,  as  an  advanced  served  from  the  Saints  the  above* 
guard.  On  its  arrival  at  £l-Arisch,  mentioned  schooner  work  up  in 
It  is  to  halt  a  day  or  two,  until  Ma-  shore,  and  anchor  at  Trois  Rivieres, 
hornet  Pasha  arrives  with  a  very  con-  covered  by  a  batten',  and  flanked 
siderable  part  of  the  army,  probably  by  two  others.  Notwithstanding 
about  5000  men,  when  Tahir  Pasha  these  di (He ul ties,  lieut.  M'Kenzie^. 
is  to  advance  to  Cati^h.  It  is  the  with  Ileal.  Peachy,  volunteered  to 
grand  vizir's  intention  that  these  bring  her  out;  which  capt.  Matson 
22000  cavalry  should  join  the  British  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accord 
army,  whenever  the  commander  in  to;  but,  for  want  of  wind,  this  gal- 
chief  may  require  it.  It  also  ap«  lant  intention  was  not  attempted  un** 
pears,  that  Djeggar  Pasha  has  en-  til  after  sun-rise  on  the  Jijth,  when 
tered  into  an  accommodation  of  all  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  in  a  manner  which 
differences,  and  ordered  5000  of  his  exceeds  all  praise,  ran  the  schooner 
troops  to  join  the  imperial  army,  for  on  board,  though  a  superior  enemy« 
the  purpose  &f  the  expulsion  of  the  and  evidently   prepared   for   him, 

when 
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-when  lieutfi.  Peachy  and  M'Kenzi«    eity  of  Dablin.     His  lordship,  at- 
cntcrud  with  30  men,  and,  after  a     tended  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons^ 
contest  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  5uc-     proceeded  to  the  castle,  and,  upon 
ceeded  in  bringing  her  off,  under  a     his  arrival  there  at  1   o'clock,  was 
anost  Iremendoas  fire  from  the  bat*     introduced  in  Form  to  his  excellency 
tericsi  she  being  moored  so  close  to     the  marquis    Cornwallis,    who  re- 
the  shore  as  to  have  a  stern  hawser    ceived  him,  sitting  under  the  canopy 
last  on  the  beach.     In  this  contest     of  state,  in  the  presence  chamber, 
ihe  French  captain,  his  first  and  se-^     from  whence  a  procession  was  made, 
cond  lieutenants,  and  six  men,  were     in  the  visual  state,  to  the  council 
^wounded;    besides  one  killed  and    chamber.     The  council  sitting,  his 
two  drowned.    In  the  Garland  ten-    lordship's   commission    was    read; 
•der,   one  seaman  and  one  marine    and,  the  oath  being  admini>tered  to 
killed ;  the  sergeant  of  marines,  and    him,   his  excellency   was  invested 
two.  seamen  wounded.     Though  I    with  the  collar  of  the  most  illusltri- 
was  not  an  observer  of  this  exploit,    ous  order  of  Si.  Patrick,   and  re- 
^'hich  appears  to  me  among  the  first    ceived  the  sword  of  state  from  the 
traits  of  gallantry  in  the  course  of    marquis  Cornwallis.     His  excellen-* 
tliis  war,  i  their  lordships  will  be    cy  atlerwards  repaired  to  the  pre* 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  lieu  t.    sence  chamber,  and  received  the 
-M'Kenzie's  conduct,  which,  I  must    compliments  of  the  nobility,   and 
farther  add,  is,  in  its  probable  con-    other  persons  of  distinction,  upotv 
•sequences,  of  the  greatest  moment    his  safe  arrival,  and  taking  upon  him 
Xo  the  trade  of  our  islands,  as  L'£clair    the  government  of  Ireland, 
sails  rapidly,  and,  when  fully  armed,        jicbniraity-office,  26.     [This  Gtl* 
will  carry  1 2  six-pounders,  besides    zette  gives  an  account  ot  the  eap- 
j21-  and  a  half  pounder,  brass  guns,    ture  of  the  Heureux  privateer  brig, 
mounted  as  swivels.  She  was  in  her    of  St.  Maloes,  of  14  guns  and  7B 
way  to  Pouit  •  Petre  to  complete,    men,  by  the  Amelia,  capt,  Herbert; 
•having  left  Rochfort   armed    only   -and  also  of  the  destruction  bf  La* 
with  four  brass  4»-po(mders,  the  20    Mouche  French  privateer,  by  being 
«mall  guns,  and  50  men.  obliged  to  run  on  shore  (where  she 

I  am,  &c:  very  soon  became  a  wreck),  in  con- 

J.  T.  Duckworth,  sequence  of  the  damage  she  sustain- 
.  jidmirahi/'office,  23.  [This  G a-  ed  from  the  fire  of  his  majesty's  ship 
sette  contains  an  account  of  the  cap-  Diamond,  capt.  Griffith.] 
ture  of  the  Victoire  French  cutter  Dublin  Castle,  27.  Thiis  evening, 
privateer,  (late  his  majesty's  hired  aboutfiveo'clock,  the  marquis  Corrt- 
armedcutter  the  Active),  of  14  long  wallis,  late  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
four-'pounders,  and  75  men,  by  the  land,  left  the  castle,  in  order  to  em- 
Lady  Anne  hired  armed  brig,  lieut.  bark  on  board  his  majesty's  yacht 
Lake.]  the  Dorset,  on  his  return  to  England. 

Dublin-Castle,  25.  The  earl  of  His  excellency  the  eatl  of  Hard- 
^Hprdwicke,  who  embarked  at  Holy-  wicke,  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  mar- 
head  yesterday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  quis  Cornwallis^  went  together  from 
on  board  his  majesty's  yacht  the  the  castle  in  the  stale  coach,  preceded 
Dorset;  arrived  in  this  harbour  at  by  the  leading  coaches,  in  which 
6  o'clock  this  morning.  His  lord-  were  the  officers  of  state,  to  the 
«hip,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  wtfs  South  Wall,  wh^re  the  yacht  lay. 
received  by  the  lord  mayor,  alder-  They  vCere  evor ted  ^y  a  squadron 
men,  sheriffs,  and  common?;,  of  the    of  dragoons,  and  attended  by  agreht 

number 
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number  oF  the  nobility  and  per!;ons 
of  dtstinclionj  the  lord  mayor,  she- 
Tiff^,  several  -  of  the  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens,  in  iheir  carriages, 
followed  by  a  concourse  of  people, 
to  the  water- side;  the  streeiM  were 
lined  by  the  rc|rirnents  of  infantry 
on  Dublin  duty.  The  marquis  Corn- 
wallis  received  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  in  passing  through  the 
streets,  from  the  people,  who  tes- 
tified their  regard  by  repeated  wishes 
for  his  welfare  and  safe  return  to 
England. 

yidmiralty 'Office,  30. 

Letter  transmitted  by  captain 
Ricketts. 
Naiad,  in  Pmitevedra  hay, 
SfR,  Maj/  17. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the 
Naiad  and  Phaeton,  manned  by  vo- 
Tunteer  officers,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines, under  the  direction  of  lieut. 
Marshall  (1st),  of  theNaYad,  highly 
distinguished  themselves,  on  the 
night  of  the  l^h,  by  the  captuiic 
of  \a  Alcudia,  and  demolition  of 
El  Kapo'so,  armed  Spanish  Corunna 
packets,  in  the  port  of  Marin,  near 
the  town  of  Pontevedra,  under  tiic 
•protection  of  a  five-gim  battery, 
24-pounders,  prepared  to  receive 
them.  La  Alcudia,  the  largest, 
commanded  by  don  Jean  Antonio 
Barbuto,  a  very  old  lieutenant  in 
his  Catholic  majesty's  service,  was 
moored  stem  and  <:tern  clo^c  to  the 
fort,  and  her  sails  were  sent  on  shore 
the  preceding  day.  This  service 
was  undertaken  from  information 
that  she  was  a  corvette  of  22  guns. 
I  am  happy  to  state,  that  four  men 
only,  belonging  to  the  two  ships, 
were  wounaed; 

W.  H.  Ricketts. 

P.  S.  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  setting  fire  to  La  Alcudia  soon 
after  she  was  towed  out  by  the 
boatff^  the  wind  setting  in  strong  at 
S.W.    ^ 
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Downing'Strcei,   l; 
The  following  dispatch  was  this  day 
received  at  the  office  of  the  righ't 
bofn.  lord  Hobart,  from  lieut.-gen. 
Trigge,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  -forces  in  the  leeward 
-    and  windward  Caribbee  islands; 
Sir,         Martinique,  yipril  27 . 
I  lose  not  a  moment  in  having  the 
honour  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion, which  has  been  just  now  re- 
ceived, of  the  islands  of  St.  Eiista- 
tius  and  Saba  having  surrendered 
on  the  21st  inst.  to  a  detachment  of 
the  3d  regiment  of  foot,  under  ths 
command  of  lieut.-col.  Blunt,  and 
capt.  Perkins,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Arab.    The  enclosed  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  president  Thomp- 
son, commanding  at    St.  X^hristo- 
pher's,  ordering  iieut.-col.  Blunt  to 
proceed  on  that  service,  and  of  lieut. - 
coli  Blunt's  oflicial  letter,  acquaint- 
ing me  with  the  result,  will  explain 
to  your  satisfaction  all  such  circum- 
stances as  you  may  wUh  to  be  in- 
formed of.   I  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  officers  charged  with  the  con- 
ducting of  the  service  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  with  such  judgmeht 
and  promptitude  as  to  merit  and  re- 
ceive my  entire  approbation.  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  to  you  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  terms  on  which 
these  islands  were  surrendered,  and 
have  been  placed  under  his  majes- 
ty's government ;  but  am  unable  to 
transmit   by   this  opportunity    the 
return   of   ordnance,    as  there    is 
not  sufficient  time  at  present  to  have 
it  made  it  out  correctly. 

Thos.  Trigge,  lieut-gen. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  lieut.-col. 
Blunt,  of  the  .'id  reg.of  foot,  to 
lieut.-gen.  Trigge,  dated  St.  Eu- 
statins,  April  22. 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  an 
order  addressed  to  me  by  the  presi- 
dent 
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dent  of  St.  K!itt's«  in  contequence 
of  which  I  embarked  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  Arab»  capt  Perkins, 
and  an  armed  schooner,  his  prize, 
100  men  of  the  Buffs,  wilh  lieut. 
Brown  and  10  men  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery. We  summoned  the  island 
of  St.  Eustatius  on  the  morning  of 
the  2 1  St,  which  surrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation ;  the  terms  of  which  ac- 
company this,  and  I  hope  will  not 
be  disapproved  by  your  excellency. 
They  had  no  provisions  in  the  gar- 
rison, and  very  little  in  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants.  From  the 
extent  of  the  batteries,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  forward,  by  this 
opportunity,  lieut.  Brown's  report 
of  the  ordnance. 

I  am,  &c.  R.  Blunt, 

Lieut.-coL  Buffs. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  presi- 

<fent  of  St.  Kitt's  to  lieutenant-col. 

Blunt,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  foot, 

dated  Basseterre,  April  20th. 

I  have  just  received  information 
that  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  1 6th 
inst.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  that*  a  favour- 
able opportunity  presents  itself  to 
acquire  the  possession  of  that  island, 
and  thereby  give  security  to  the 
islands  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
recover  a  number  of  negtoes  who 
have  eloped  from  iience,  and  which 
may  be  lost  by  delay,  you  will  tliere^- 
fore  embark,  with  100  men  of  the 
Buffs,  on  board  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Arab,  capt.  Perkins,  and  take  pos- 
session ot  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
which  you  will  retain  until  his  ex- 
cellency general  Triggers  pleasure 
thereupon  be  known. 
I  am,  &c. 

R.  Thompson. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, which  are  in  the  usual 
forms.  It  i«  stipulated,  tliat  the  per- 
sons, properties,  religioBi  andusa^^ 


of  the  inhabitants,  shall  be  respected 
and  protected  till  his  majesty's  far- 
ther pleasure  be  known.  The  island 
is  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  commerce  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  other  con- 
quered islands.] 

AdndraUtf*office,  2* 
Letter  from  rear-adm.  Duckworth^ 
commander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Leeward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean, 
esq.  dated  Martinique,  April  27. 

Sir, 
On  the  16th  instant  the  French 
garrison  evacuated  the  island  of  St. 
Eustatia,  carrying  with  them  field- 
pieces,  and  as  much  powder,  with 
other  plund<^r,  as  their  vessels  could 
stow;  which  circumstance  having 
been  communicated  to  president 
Thompson,  of  St.  Christopher's,  he 
very  judiciously  availed  himself  of 
the  moment,  by  making  the  appli- 
cation (of  which  I  enclose  you  a 
copy)  to  capt.  Perkins,  of  the  Arab^ 
which  he  directly  complied  with; 
and,  on  the  21st,  col.  Blunt,  with 
a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  3d 
regiment  of  Buffs,  and  capt.  Per<% 
kins,  of  the  Arab,  took  possession 
of  the  island,  under  the  accompa- 
nying capitulation,  which  included 
the  island  of  Saba.  The  ordnance 
stores  taken  in  the  island  of  St.  £u- 
statia  consist  of  4-8  pieces  of  can- 
non, of  different  calibres,  $t6  bar- 
rels of  powder,  witli  a  quantity  of 
filled  cartridges,  as  also  musket  ditto, 
with  some  shot,  8z;c. 

J.T.  Duckworth. 
[Then  follows  a  letter  from  capt. 
Perkins,  of  the  Arab,  to  adm^  Duck- 
worth, statins  his  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  president  of  St. 
Kitt'Si  (whose  letter  to  capt.  Pec- 
kins  is  sdso  enclosed^,  agreeably  to 
what  is  stated  in  col.  Blunt's  letter 
to  gen.  Trigge.J  4 
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St.  Euttatia^  jfpril  Q2,  Letter  from  his  excellency  lord  Min* 
Sir,  to,  his   majesty's    envoy  at  thd 

I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  siir-        court  of  Vienna^  to  licutenant-coL 
render  of  tliis  inland  yesterday  to  his      *  Wra,  Aylett. 
Britatinic  majesty's  forces,  on  terms  Sir,        Fienna,  S'ov,  7,  1800. 

of  capitulation,  in  which  your  island        I  have  received  i'rom  his  excel- 

i»  included  ;  you  wHl  therefore  have  lency  baron  Thugut  cigh!  crosses  of 

to  receive  the  officer  that  will  hand  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  which 

you  this,  and  leave  the  British  flag  the  emperor  has  been  pleased  to  con-* 

oehind.  Daniel  Rod  a.  fer  on  yourself  and  seven  other  of^ 

Richard  Blvnti  lieut.*coU  ficers,  under-named,  of  the  15th  rc- 

Jn.  Perkins,  capt.of  the  Arab*  giment  of  light  dragoons,  who  di<^ 

stinguished  themselves  in  a  most  gaf« 

To  his  excellency  Thafruu  Dezey,  lant  action,  near  Villers  en  Couch^^ 

vice-^anmiander  qf  ike  island  on  the  S^th  of  April,  179  k     His 

<if  Saba.  '  imperial  majesty  has  already  testi- 

Dawningstreet,  2*  fied  the  high  sense  he  entertained 

The  following  letter  having  been  of  the  brilliant  and  important  ser^ 
humbly  submitted  to  his  majesty  by  vice  which  the  regiment  performed 
the  under-mentioned  officers  who  on  that  occasion,  by  presenting  the 
served  in  the  detachment  of  his  ma*  officers  engaged  with  a  medal,  struck^  * 
jesty's  I5th  regiment  of  light  dra-  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
sroons  in  the  action  of  Vi Hers  en  that  distinguished  action,  and  afford- 
Couch^,  near  Carobray,  on  the24'th  ing  to  those  who  achieved  it  a  last* 
day  of  April,  1794,  ^his  majesty  has  ing  testimony  of  his  approbation  anct 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  gratitude.  It  was  deemed  at  thd 
each  of  them  his  royal  licence  and  time  worthy  of  the.  cross  of  Maria 
permission  to  accept  the  rank  of  Theresa;  but,  at  that  period,  ar 
Lnighi  of  the  imperial  military  order  doubt  was  entertained  whether  this 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  bear  the  in-  order  could  be  conferred  on  foreign* 
flignia  thereof,  the  same  having  been  ers  :  that  difficulty  being  now  re- 
conferred  upon  them  by  ^he  empe*  moved,  his  imperial  majesty  avaih 
icor  of  Germany,  in  testimony  of  himself  with  pleasure  of  the  occa- 
the  high  sense  which  his  imperial  sion  to  evince  his  high  esteem  for  the 
majesty  entertained  of  their  distin-^  regiment^  as  well  as  his  regard  fov 
guished  conduct  upon  that  occasion^  the  individuals,  by  investing  with 
Major  W.  Aylett,  now  liout.-col.  in  this  distinguished  ordcT  of  merit  gen- 
the  army;  capt,  Robt.  Pocklington>  tlemen  who  have  proved  themselves 
late  major  of  13th  dragoons;  capt.  so- worthy  to  wear  it.  In  transmit- 
Ed.  Mich<  Ryan,  now  major  in  the  ting  to  you,  sir,  these  crosses,  to  be 
arnay;'  lieut*  Thomas  Grandby  Cal-  distributed  to  the  officers  for  whom 
crafty  lieutenant-col.  of  3d  dragoon  they  are  destined,  1  cannot  omit  the 
guards ;  lieutj  Wm.  Keir,  major  of  opportunity  of  expressing  the  s^tis- 
Oth  dragoon  guards}  iieut.  Charles  faction  1  have  experienced  from  the 
Burrell  Blount^  late  captain  of  15th  share  which  my  situation  here  has  af- 
light  dragoons ;  colrnet  Ed.  Gerald  forded  me  in  tht:  transaction,  which, 
Butler,  now  major  of  97th  regimt*nt  while  it  does  honour  to  the  liberality 
of  foot}  and  cornet  Rt.  Thos.  Wil-  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  throws 
SOD,  no^v  major  in  Hompesch's  regi-  so  much  lustre  on  the  corps,  and  on 
xa«nt  of  mounted  riflemen <  those  who  are  im media t^'ly  concern- 
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ed,  reflects,  at  the  same  ttmei  cre-  Copy  of  a  letter  liroin  lord  Elgin  to 

dit  on  tlie  country  to  which  they  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Constant 

belong.         I  am,  &c,        Minto.  tinoplc.  May  9th,  1801. 

Doiaiin^'Streef,  4.     The  follow-  My  Lord, 

ing  letter  from  lieutenant-general  sir  Mr*  Morier  having  relumed  from 

Jd.  Hely  Hutchinson,  K.B.  has  been  Egypt,   I  have  the  satisfaction  of 

this  day  received  at  the  office  of  the  being  able  to  lay  before  your  lord-* 

right  hon.  lord  Hobart;  as  also  a  let-  ship  a  far  more  particular  account 

tcr  from  lord  Elgin,  addressed  to  the  of  the  a&irs  and  proceedings  in 

right  hon.  lord '  Hawrkesbury.  that  country  than  it  has  hitherto  been 

Letter  from  lieat.-gen.  Hutchinson;  in  my  power  to  communicate.     H* 

Camp  before  Alexandria,  April  20.  left  (he  camp  before  Alexandria  oa 

Sir,  the  22d  ultimo.     At  that  time  the 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  enemy  remained  in  tbeir  strong  po- 
to  inform  you  of  the  success  of  a  sition  opou  the  heights  near  the  east* 
corps  of  Turks  and  British,  under  em  walls  of  Alexandria,  their  num- 
the  command  ofcoK  Spencer.  They  bers  about  6000  men.  They  were 
were  ordered  from  hence  about  ten  still  iii  anxious  expectation  of  re- 
days  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  ceiving  reinforcements,  particularly  * 
jthe  enemy  from  the  town  and  castle  that  which  bad  been  announced  to 
of  Rosetta,  which  command  the  them  as  coming  from  admiral  Gan- 
q^vigation  of  the  Nile.  This  ope-  theaume.  The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
ration  has  perfectly  succeeded.  We  according  to  tlie  numerous  report^ 
are  now  masters'  of  the  western  which  had  been  collected,  certainly 
branch  of  that  rtver,  and  of  course  exceeds  5000  men,  and  a  great  pro- 
have  opened  a  communication  with  portion  of  officers ;  four  generals  ar# 
the  Delta,  from  which  we  shall  dc-  known  to  have  been  killed.  Every 
rive  all  necessary  supplies,  as  the  encouragement  seems  to  have  been 
French  have  scarcely  any  troops  given  and  held  out  to  the  French 
there,-  and  hone  capable  of  making  army  to  ensure  their  utmost  exer- 
a  serious  resistance.  The  enemy  tions.  Among  other  things,they were 
had  about  SOO  men  at  Rosetta  when  taught  to  expect  no-  quarter  from 
they  were  attacked.  They  made  the  British.  The  prisoners  agree, 
but  a  feeble  effort  to  sustain  them-  that  in  no  pjirt  of  this  war  had  such 
selves,  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  hard  fighting,  or  such  determined 
ofthe  Nile,  leaving  a  few  men  killed  bravery,  ever  been  seen,  as  they 
and  prisoners.  They  left  a  garrison  have  met  with  from  our  army  in 
in  the  fort,  against  which  our  batte-  Egypt. 

ries  opened  on  the  1 6th,  and  it  sur-  1  presume  that  sir  Ralph  Aber** 
rendered  on  the  19th  instant:  the  crom by 's  absence  from  the  camp,  in 
conditions  are  the  same  as  %vcre  ronie(|uence  of  his  wounds  on  the 
granted  to  the  castle  of  Aboukir.  1  2 1st  of  March,  had  created  a  mo- 
have  many  obligations  to  col.  Spen-  mentary  "suspension  of  our  opera- 
cer  for  the  zeal,  activity,  and  mili-  tions;  and  the  irreparable  loss  occa- 
lary  talents,  which  he  has  displayed  sioned  by  his  death  must  also  neces- 
in  the  conduct  of  this  important  mt-  sarily  have  checked  the  prosecution 
vice ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  of  plans,  in  the  formation  and  exe- 
liim  as  a  deserving  and  most  excel-  cution  of  vi  l>ich  he  had  always l)orne 
l^nt  officer.  so  leading  a  part.  The  captain 
J.H.Hurciiiy80N,mnj.-gen.  pasha  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
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fir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  but  It  ap- 
|>ears  that  general  Hutchinson  fol* 
lowed  his  excellency's  intention  re*> 
(ative  to  the  troops  on  board  the 
Turkish  Aeet,  by  employing  them 
f^inst  Rosctta;  and  accordingly 
directed  colonel  Spencer,  havnig 
under  bim  a  corps  of  about  800 
Britishi  to  proceed  with  the  Turks 
to  that  expedition*  The  town  was 
evacuated  without  resii^tance.  Some 
guns  were  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Fort  St.  Juiien,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  garrison  of  368  men  surrender^ 
od  on  the  19th  ult.  Rahmanich 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
They  had  fortified  it,  both  in  a  view 
to  secure  their  communications  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Delta  and 
Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  received 
tlieir  provisions.  Uo^er  these  cir- 
cumstances general  Hutchinson  has 
very  much  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion between  Aboukir  and  Alex- 
andria,  not  only  by  a  range  of  works 
in  firoiit,  but  particttlarly  by  open- 
ing the  sluices  which  kept  in  the 
waters  in  the  lake  on  their  left;  and 
if,  as  is  supposed,  this  inundation 
»hall  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
plain  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Mare- 
otis,  the  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  Rahmanich,  which 
is  the  enemy's  nearest  point,  will  be 
eight  or  nine  days' journey  without 
water.  Having  taken  these  mea- 
sures, general  Hutchinson  was  to 
transfer  his  head-quarters  to'Rosetta 
on  the  2Sd  ult.  to  which  place  he 
iiad  already  sent  forward  a  strong 
detachment,  amounting  to  above 
4000  British,  including  col.  Spen^ 
car's  corps ;  and  he  was  immediately 
lo  proceed  from  thence,  with  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  the  captain  pa- 
aba's  troop<$,  against  Rahmanich, 
where  the  French  were  understood 
to  have  assembled  SOOO  men.  On 
4b^  other  hand,  advices  bad  been 


received^  several  days  before,  from 
the  grand  vizir,  dated  at  Belbeis>  ^ 
from  which  it  appeared  that  his 
highness,  reinforced  by  nearly  5000 
men  from  Djezzcr  Fasha,  had  pass* 
ed  the  desert,  and  had  advanced  so 
far  towards  Cairo,  without  meeting ' 
with  opposition  either  at  Salahich 
or  at  Belbeis.  He  had  also  detach* 
ed  a  corps  which  has  taken  posses'^ 
sion  of  the  town  of  Damietta> 
thouglk  the  fort  of  L'Elbe  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  not 
expected  tiiat  his  highness  will  ex* 
perience  any  material  resistance  at 
the  town  of  Cairo ;  and  I  find  it 
is  the  determination  of  gen.  Hut* 
chinson  to  afford  his  highness  such 
aid  as  may  be  requi.site  towards  at- 
tacking the  fortifications  which  the 
French  occupy  near  to  the  town,  if 
it.  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  by 
force,  Oen.  Hutchinson  has  far- 
ther received  a  fa vo arable  letter 
from  Murad  Bey,  saying  he  is  ready 
to  join  us  when  we  come  into,  hit 
neighbourhood.  I  am  happy  to  add 
that  our  army  is  in  the  iiighest 
health  and  spirits.  The  climate  and 
weather  had  hitherto  been  most 
propitious.  ^The  natives  had  ac^ 
quired  the  greatest  degree  of  confi* 
dence  from  the  proclamation  issued 
by  our  army,  and  were  continuing 
to  bring  in  horses  and  provisions  in 
great  plenty.  Nearly  1000  of  pur 
.  cavalry  are  now  welfmounted  there ; 
and  we  have  slill  about  1 1 ,000  in- 
fantry in  the  field.  The  utmost  de» 
gree  of  unanimity  prevails  between 
the  British  and  Turkish  troop;. 

Elgik. 
[The  Gazette-  of  the  6th  contains 
a-n  order  of  council,  dated  the  ^thjfor 
taking  off  the  embargo  on  Russian 
and  Danish  vessels  in  the  British 
ports ;  and  for  removing  the  prohi- 
bition respecting  the  payment  of  bills 
drawn  from  those  countries.  The 
intercourse  between  the  different 
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powers  is  placed  on  its  former  foot- 
ing-] 

[The  Gazette  of  the  13th  con- 
tains orders  Inr  his  majesty,  dated 
Kew^  29th  ot  May  and  June  3d, 
authorising  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  and  Cumberland,  princes  Au- 
gustus, Adolphus,  and  William  of 
Gloucester,  the  landgrave  of  Hes'jc 
Cassel,  dukes  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Rich- 
mond, Devonshire,  Portland,  Nor- 
thumberland, Beaufort,  Buccleugh, 
and  Roxburgh,  marquisscs  Curn- 
wallis,  Buckingham,  Lansdown,  and 
Salisbury,  earls  of  Chatham,  West- 
moreland, Carlisle,  Spencer,  and 
Camden,  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
knights  companions  of  the  garter, 
as  ifthey  had  been  formally  installed ; 
his  majesty  being  pleased  to  dispense 
witli  the  statutes  and  reg'ulations  usu- 
ally observed  in  regard  to  installa- 
tions.] 

[The  Gazette  of  the  20th  contains 
an  order  of  council,  for  taking  off  the 
embargo  on  Swedish  property,  &c.; 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Danes.] 

Downing'Street,  29.    The  follow- 
ing dispatch  has  been  this  day  re- 
ceived from  the  earl  of  Elgin,  by 
lord  Hawkesbury. 
Letter  from    lord    Elgin    to    lord 
Hawkesbury,  dated  Constantino- 
ple, May  23. 
My  Lord, 
An  officer  is  arrived  from  the  cap- 
tain pasha,  with  th«  intelligence  that 
general    Hutchinson  had  marched 
from  Ro:ietta  on  the  8th  inst.  with 
4O00  British    troops,    in  company 
•with  a  corps  of  Turks  of  equal  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  captain 
pasha,  and  on  the  9th  attacked  the 
French  near  Rahmanich.  The  ene- 
jn V  were  driven  in ;  and  in  the  course 
ot  the  night  they  rethred  towards 
Cairo,  having  left  a  small  .garrison 
the  intrenchments  of  Rahmanich. 


On  the  1 0th  the  fort  surrendered; 
and  the  combined  force  then  pro^ 
ceeded  towards  Cairo,  having  con- 
certed their  movements  with  the 
grand  vizir,  who  was  at  £1  Hanka, 
a  position  four  leagues  distant  from 
Cairo,  in  a  north-east  direction. 
Our  loss  at  Rahmanich  is  stated  not 
to  exceed  30  men.  The  Turkish 
officer  reports,  that  a  reinforcement 
of  3000  British  troops  had  arrived 
at  Aboukir,  about  the  6tli  of  May. 

Elgin. 
Tuesday,  30.  This  afternoon,  be-* 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock,  there 
was  experienced  in  this  metropolis, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  one  of  the 
most  violent  storms  of  thunder,  ac- 
companied with  a  most  furious  hur- 
ricane, and  torrents  of  rain,   that 
was  ever  known.  The  thunder  was 
very  loud,  and  the  lightning  vivid. 
The  wind  was  most  tempestuous  ; 
and  the  rain  fell,  not  in  drops,  but 
in  whole  sheets.     It  never  was  re- 
membered that  so  much  rain  fell  in 
the  same  space :  the  sewers  could 
not  carry  off  the  water  so  fast  as  it 
fell.     The  Strand,  in  some  places^ 
resembled  a  canal,  and  was  almost 
navigable  from  side  to  side.     The 
storm  continued  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  to  rage  with  this  violence.  The 
court  of  common  pleas,  Westmin-^ 
ster,  was  thrown  into  much  confu-> 
sion.  The  wind  drove  the  rain  with 
so  much  violence  against  the  sky- 
light, that  it  broke  the  glass ;  and, 
a  torrent  of  rain  descending  on  the 
wigs  and  cravats  of  the  counsel,  they 
instantly  forsook  their  seats  in  ter- 
ror and  dismay.     In  vain  did  lord 
Alvanley  endeavour  to  rally  the  fly- 
ing barristers ;  aU  was  confusion  till 
the  waters  subsided  and  tlie  heavens 
became  clear.     A  ball  of  electric 
fire  struck  the  gablevend  of  a  house 
in  Crab- tree-row,  Hoxlon,  which 
completely  Unroofed  it,  and  other* 
wise  did  much  damage  to  U^e  dweU 
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ling :  but  the  storm  was  pariic-ularly 
felt  ih  Great  Alie-street,  Good- 
inan's-fields.  The  chimney  of  Mr. 
May,  No,  7,  was  blown  down  ;  the 
bouse.  No.  6,  was  in  great  danger 
of  taking  fire  from  the  lightning, 
which  ran  along  ihe  beil-vvires, 
whicli  it  destroyed;  Two  ladies, 
at  No.  9,  had  their  clothes  scorched 
on  their  backs:  a  young  lady  had 
one  of  her  ear-rings  forced  out  of 
ber  ear  by  the  lightning,  without  ma- 
terially injuring  her.  The  wainscot 
of  the  room  where  they  sat  was  per- 
forated as  if  it  were  done  with  swan- 
shot:  two  women  in  the  house  were 
totally  deprived  of  their  hearing  for 
upwards  of  six  hours. 

JULY. 

Admirtdty^qffice,  4.  [This  Ga- 
zette announces  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  lugger  privateer  Venture, 
of  two  ^pounders,  and  27  men,  and 
the  Spanish  cutter  Al  Dui^ies,  of  8 
guns,  and  69  men,  by  the  Constance, 
capt.  Z.  Mudge.] 

Letter  from  captain  Rogers  com- 
mander of  the  Mercury,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  in  Trieste 
Koad,  May  '2S. 

Slk, 
I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  the  26tli  in^t.  to  lord 
Keith,  giving  a  detail  of  a  very  gal- 
lant service  performed  by  tlic*  boats 
of  his  majesty's  ship  under  my  com- 
mand, which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
it ;  and  the  hard  case  of  lieut.  Ma- 
ther,  being  obliged  to  relinciuish  tl;e 
prize  after  three  hours'  possession, 
will  not,  I  trust,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  lordships,  lessen  the  merit  of 
the  enterprise.  T.  Rogkrs. 

Mercury^  oJfAncona,  May  26, 
My  Lord, 
Hiiving  rec<^ived  information,  by 


a  small  vessel  I  captured  yesterday 
from  Ancona,  that  his  m:\jes(y*s  late 
sloop  Bulldog  was  lying  in  the  mole 
of  that  port  ready  for  sea,  with  sup- 
plies on  board  for  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  1  judged  it  necessary  to 
make  an  attempt  to  take  or  destroy 
her,  with  the  boats  of  the  Mercury; 
and  as  our  success  depended  upon 
our  surprising  the  eneoiy,  who  was 
ignorant  of  our  arrival  in  the  Adrla-s 
tic,  the  fortifications  about  the  mole 
being;  too  formidable  to  justify  the 
attempt  in  any  other  way,  I  there- 
fore made  sail  directly  for  Ancona, 
and  came  to  an  am  hor  soon  after  it 
was  dark  off  the  mole :  the  boats 
were  accordingly  prcjiared,  and  left 
the  ship  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  un- 
der the  command  of  Mr.  W.  Ma- 
ther, first  lieutenant,  from  whose 
good  conduct  the  Bulldog  was  sur-t 
prised  and  carried  about  midnight, 
the  boats  having  got  alongitide  with- 
out being  bailed  by  the  sentinels. 
The  alarm  was  however  immediately 
given  along  the  mole,  to  which  the 
ship's  stern  was  secured  by  the  two 
ends  of  a  bower  cable,  aud  three 
cables  out  a-head ;  these  were  soon 
cut  by  the  people  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  llie  boats  began  to 
tow,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry  from  the  mole ; 
but  as  there  was  a  favourable  light 
breeze,  the  sails  were  set,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  ship  got  with- 
out reach  of  the  batteries,  and  was 
coniplcte'y  oursj  but  unfortunately 
it  fell  calm ;  and  a  current  setting 
her  along  the  coast  near  the  shore, 
a  crowd  of  boats  (some  of  which 
were  gun-boats),  filled  with  men, 
came  out  to  attac  k  ht;r.  Mr.  Mather 
now  found  his  situation  extremely 
cii||cal,  having  the  hatchways  to 
guard,  to  prevent  the  enemy  rising 
from  below,  the  Loats'crews  iatigued 
with  rowing  all  night,  and  Uie  gun- 
boats appiouc  hi  ng  last,  and  ijking 
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the  ship ;  he  had  therefore  the  mor* 
tipcat  ion  of  seeing  himself  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  prize,  after  being 
in  possession  of  her  above  three 
lK)urft,  and  unfortunately  failed  in 
several  attempts  before  he  retreated 
to  set  her  on  fire.  The  moment  I 
could  discover  the  Bulldog  was  out 
of  the  mole,  I  got  the  Mercury  un- 
der weigh ;  but  it  was  almostacalm, 
and  impossible  to  get  near  her/  as 
she  had  drifted  with  the  current  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  where 
the  Mercury  lay,  and  we  experi- 
enced the  mortifying  disappointment 
of  seeing  her  to  wed  back  to  the  very 
spot  whence  she  had  been  so  gal- 
lantly takeh.  It  is  nevertheless  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  her  voyage 
must  be  at  least  delayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  net  quite  defeat- 
ed, her  masts  and  yards  being  shot 
through  and  disabled  in  many  places, 
and  she  had  received  considerable 
damage  in  her  hull  and  .rigging. 
The  gallant  conduct  of  the  oflicers 
and  men  employed  upon  this  little 
enterprise,  will,  I  trust,  meet  with 
your  lordship's  approbation ;  and  it 
is  from  a  de-^ire  of  doing  justice  to 
their  merits  that  I  have  been  drawn 
into  this  otherwise  unnecessarily 
long  detail.  I  have  to  regret,  the 
loss  of  two  brave  fellows  killed,  and 
four  wounded,  upon  this  occasion. 
The  enemy  had  above  20  killed^ 
wo'.uuled,  and  drowned, 

T.  Rogers. 
Names  of  the  men  killed  and 
wounded, 
John  Gray,  sea^nan,  Morpn  Da- 
vis marine,  killed -^Wm.  Hayne?, 
Thornas  Guiilain,  William  Morris, 
Henry  Mew,  wounded. 

Doxvning-strett,  #  I , 

Tl.e  following  di'^patch'vs  have  been 
r^^rtivecl  at  lord  Hawkesbur^'s 
{ . fii  '(%  from  t  lip  earl  of  Elgin  and 
;:;•->  or  Hollo wr.^, 


Imperial  Ottoman  camp  nftht 
grand  vizir,  Benatkaifar, 
May  20. 
My  Lord, 
I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  lordship  on  the  2d  of  May  from 
Saiahich,  which  place  hts  highness 
the  grand  vizir  left  the  7th,  and 
the  following  day  arrived  at  Belbeis, 
where  the  advanced  corps  of  his 
army  had  been  encamped  for  somd 
time  before.  On  the  15th  inst.  his 
highness  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had,  early  that  mornings 
marched  a  considerable  force  from 
Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  Belbets; 
where  his  highness  was  tlien  en« 
camped.  In  the  evening  a  farther 
confirmation  of  this  intelligence  was 
brought,  when  the  enemy  was  in 
full  march.  The  vizir,  after  dark, 
ordered  Taliir  Pacha,  with  5000 
cavalry,  and  three  light  field-pieces, 
to  advance  to  meet  them,  and,  if 
a  favourable  opportunity  offered  du«> 
ring  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  to 
attack  ;  if  not,  to  impede  their  pro* 
gress  as  much  as  possible.  About 
ten  at  night  they  met>  three  leagues 
from  camp,  when  each  halted,  and 
lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night« 
and  until  eight  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  Tahir  Pacha  commenced 
an  attack  ;  he  was  soon  after  rein<« 
forced  by  1 500  cavalry.  It  was  now 
found  the  6nemy  had  come  forward 
with  about  1 1*  pieces  of  artillery, 
eOO  cavalry,  and  4000  infantry.  His 
highness  therefore  ordered  Nfehcni* 
med  Pacha  to  move  forward  with 
5000  men^  cavalry,  and  Albanian 
infantry,  and  nine  light  field-pieces  ; 
the  enemy  had  8-pounders  in  the 
field.  His  highness  afterwards  adw 
vanced  himself,  and  look  the  com* 
mand,  which  was  attended  with  th^ 
happiest  effect.  The  enemy  moved 
into  a  wood  of  date-trees,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  cavalry 
ftnd  infantry,  with  great  spirit,  for 
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three  bottrs»  when  the  enem^r  retired 
from  the  woodf  taking  position  on 
tiie  plain,  their  left  to  the  wood, 
and  forming  a  hollow  square  on  the 
right.  The  Albanian  infantry  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  edge  of  tlie  wood^ 
and  in  this  situation  galled  them  con- 
siderablj;  and,  upon  the  Turkish 
cavalry  threatening  their  right,  they 
changed  position,  and  attempted  to 
gain  the  heights,  in  which  they  were 
prevented  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
cavalry,  who  gained  the  summit. 
In  this  manoeuvre  they  were  annoy- 
ed by  two  guns,  which  were  ad- 
vanced by  his  highness  on  the  occa- 
sion. At  this  time  the  French  com- 
menced a  decided  retreat,  and  were 
driven  beyond  £1  Hanka,  a  distance 
not  less  than  seven  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  Arst  operations.    The 

frand  vtzir^  who  had  commanded 
is  troops  with  great  gallantry  and 
prompt  decision,  then  gave  orders 
lor  them  not  to  pursue  any  farther. 
The  loss  on  either  side,  for  the  time 
Ihey  were  engaged,  was  smal  1.  The 
Turks  had  about  30  killed,  and  SO 
wounded.  The  French,  1  think,  had 
about  50  killed,  and  one  made  pri- 
soner: the  number  of  their  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained,,  as  they 
took  them  off  the  field.  The  Turk- 
ish force  engaged  on  this  occasion 
did  not  at  any  time  exceed  9000. 
Whilst  I  was  congratulating  his  high- 
ness in  the  field  of  battle  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day«  we  received  addi- 
tional satisfaction  by  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
fort  Lcshie,  at  Daroietta,  and  two 
tmallcr  forts  depending  on  it,  by  a 
detachment  from  the  vizir's  army. 
I  had  the  honour  of  acquainting  your 
lordship,  in  my  letter  of  the  2d  of 
May,  that  his  highness  intended 
sending  a  force  against  Damietta. 
This  intention  he  carried  into  eifect 
on  the  6th,  by  ordering  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha/ with  2600  men,  and  five  pieces 


of  artillery,  to  march  immediately 
for  that  purpose :  and  it  appears,  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha's  report  to  the  vizir> 
that  every  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  attack  of  fort  Lesbie 
on  the  morning  t>f  the  1 4th  instant, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  fort 
was  evacuated,  and  the  garrison  had 
retired.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that,  during  the  action  of 
the  1 6th  inst.  myself  and  may.  Hope, 
of  the  royal  artillery,  were  in  tlus 
field  with  the  grand  vizir;  captain 
Lacey,  of  the  royal  engineers,  with 
Mehemmed  Pacha;  and  capt.  Leake, 
of  the  rpyal  artillery,  with  Tahir 
Pacha;  to  render  every  assistance 
in  our  power.  The  combined  forces 
under  maj.-gen.  Hutchinson  and  the 
captain  pacha  are  about  five  hours 
distance  in  the  Delta,  but  are  ex- 
pected here  in  a  day  or  two.  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  general  this 
morning,  who  informs  me  he  has 
taken  a  convoy  of  530  camels,  and 
600  French  prisoners. 

C,  HOLLOWAT, 

Major-commandant,  &c* 
Cofistaniinople,  May  2 1 . 
My  Lord, 
I  have  the  most  sincere  satisfac- 
tion in  forwarding  to  your  lordship 
the  encbsed  dispatch  from  lieut.-col. 
Holloway.  The  modest  and  unas^* 
suming  manner  in  which  this  deserv- 
ing ofticer  has  mentioned  himself, 
and  the  British  under  his  orders, 
imposes  upon  me  the  obligartion  of 
stating  to  your  lordship  what  I  had 
learnt  by  their  private  communica- 
tions to  lyie  from  Jaffa  and  Gaza ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  determination 
was  formed  for  the  vizir  td  advance 
intoEgynt,  lieutcnant-col.  Holloway 
proposed  that  distribution  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  that  order  of 
march,  which  have  effectually  en- 
sured this  unlooked-for  success  over 
the  French.  The  advanced  guard 
was  composed  of  a  select  body  of 

(0  4)  cavalry. 
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cavalry,  under  Tahir  Pacha,  and  of  We  at  first  imagined  that  they  mi^ht 
Albanian  infantry,  under  Mehcm-  have  endeavoured  to  have  maintain- 
med  Pacha;  the  first,  accompanied  ed  that  position;  but  our  corps  oa 
by  captain  Leake  ;  tlje  second,  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  having^ 
captain  Lacey;  each  receiving  their  got  into  their  rear,  took  the  fort  (W 
orders  from  colonel  Holloway,  who  Rahmanieh  in  reverse  ;  which  pro* 
remained  near  the  person  of  the  bably  induced  the  enemy  to  retire 
vizir.  It  is  by  this  well^com-  in  liie  night  between  the  9th  and 
bincd  disposition,  by  the  endeavours  10th,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
which  were  strenuously  exercised  to  which  surrendered  in  the  morning, 
prevail  upon  this  corps  to  disembar-  amounting  to  1 10  men,  commanded 
rass  themselves  of  their  superfluous  by  a  clicf  de  brigade  :  wc  also  took, 
attendants,  and  by  giving  confi-  the  same  day,  about  50  cavalry  and 
dence  to  the  Turks  in  their  own  S  officers,  coming  from  Alexandria, 
means,  that  col.  Holloway  has  been  As  the  enemy  retired  towards  Cairo, 
enabled  to  bring  these  troops  to  keep  it  became  necessary  to  follow  them, 
in  check,  during  many  hours,  a  in  order  to  cover  the  army  of  the 
Prcnch  army  of  superior  force — to  grand  vizir,  and  to  secure  a  jun6* 
counteract  its  plans—to  attack  it-^  tion  with  the  expected  reinforce- 
to  seize  every  advantage  of  its  po-  ment  from  India.  Nothing  happen- 
sitions  and  of  ground,  and,  after  cd  of  any  importance  untillhe  14-th,( 
manoeuvring  with  science  during  se-  when  we  fell  in  with  a  valuable 
ven  hours,  to  repulse  it  with  loss,  .convoy  of  germs  on  the  Nile.  They 
and  gain  a  complete  victory.  In  the  had  come  Irom  Cairo  down  the  ca«r 
account  which  the  vizir  has  sent  of  nal  of  Menouff,  which  joins  the 
this  action  to  the  Porte,  his  high-  Damietta  and  Ilosetta  branches  of 
ness  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  river.  From  this  circumstance 
the  service  done  by  'the  artillery,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  retreat  of 
which  major  Hope  is  well  know^i  to  gen.  La  Qrange  from  Rahmanieh. 
be 'so  very  capable  of  directing.  About  150  prisoners  fell 'into  our 

Elgin,  hands,  and  several  heavy  guns,  some 

Downifig'Strect,  *2I .  of  them  intended  for  the  defence  of 

The  following  dispatch  has  been  Alexandria.     The  convoy  in  itself 

this  day  received  at  the  office  of  was  very  valuable,  and  is  a  great 

the  right  hon.  lord  Hobart,  from  loss  to  the  enemy,     We  found  on 

lieutenant-gen.  the  hon.  sir  John  board  all  kinds  of  clothing,  wine, 

Hely  Hutchinson,    K.  B.   com-  spirits,  &c.  and  about  50001.  in  mp- 

manding  his  majesty's  forces  in  ney.    On  the  17  th,  when  encamped 

f  gyP^«  ^'  Alkham,  we  were  informed  by 

IlKad- quartern,  camp,  near  the  Arabs  that  a  considerable  body 

j^lkhuiu,  June  1.  of  French,  coming  from  Alexandria, 

My  Lord,                                -  were  advancing  towards  the  Nile, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  near  the  spot  where  the  boats  of  the 

lordship,  that  the  French  abandoned  captain  pacha  then  were.    The  ca- 

the  position  of  El  Aft  on  tlie  7  th  of  valry  were  immediately  ordered  out. 

May,  which  we  occupied  the  same  >vith  two  pieces  of  cannon,  under 

evening,    and  on  the  9th  we  ad-  the  command  of  brigadier-general 

yanced  to  Rahmanieh,  where  the  Doyle,  supported  by  his  brigade  of 

French  were  posted  with  upwards  infantry.    Col.  Cavalier,  who  com* 

pf  300Q  i^ifantry,  and  800  cavalry,  manded  the  French  cpjivoy,.assopA 
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fts  he  perceived  the  boats  t)f  the  made  a  fonvard  movement,  with « 

captain  pacha,  suspected  that  our  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  on  the 

army  must  be  near,  and  therefore  night  between  the  15th  and  1 6th. 

retired  into  the  desert,  wliere  we  The  armies  remained  for  some  hours 

followed  him.     The  cavalry  came  in  pr^ence  of  each  other,    when 

up  with  him,  after  a  march  of  about  the  Ottoman    troops   attacked   at 

three  hours.     A  flag  of  truce  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

sent  in  to  them  by  major  Wilson,  of  and,  after  an  action  of  seven  hours, 

the  Hompesch,  requiring  them  to  the  French  retired,  having  lost  be- 

surrender,  on  condition  that  their  twcen  3  and  400  men  killed  and 

private  property  should  be  respect-  wounded.     They  were  nearlv  the 

ed,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  same  people  who  had  retreatea  from 

f  ranee  by  the  first  convenient  op-  Rahmanieb,  and  were  about  4,000 

portunity  :   with  these  terms  they  6r  4,500  men.    I  congratulate  your 

■4:»mplien,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  lordship  upon  the  event  of  this  very 

They  amounted,    in  all,  to  about  important  action.    I  have  also  much 

600  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar-  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  the 

tillery,  together  with  a  considerable  Mamelukes,  under  the  orders  of  Os« 

portion  ot  the  dromedary  corps,  one  man  bey  (successor  of  Murad  bey), 

4^pounder,  and  550  camels.     The  have  joined  us,  to  the  amount  of 

prisoners  taken  are  all  Frenchmen,  about  1,500  cavalry,  inferior,  cer- 

and  of  the  best  troops  they  had  in  tainly,  to  hone  in  the  world.     I  am 

Egypt.     On  the  17tn  of  May,  the  sangume  enough' to  hope  that  the 

enemy  retired  from  the  fort  of  Lis-  most  serious  good  effects  will  arise 

b^t,  on  the  Damietta  branch,  and  from  this  junction,  as  they  have  a 

formed  a  junction  with  about  200  most    intimate  knowledge  of  the 

men  which  they  had  at  Burlos :  this  country,  and  the  greatest  influence 

fort  they  also  evacuated,  and  em-  amongst  the  inhabitants.     I  enclose 

barked  in  five  small  vessels,   lour  you  the  capitulation  of  the  fort  of 

of  which  have  been  taken,  and  car-  Kahmanieh,  and  also  a  return  of  the 

ried  into  Aboukir  bay  ;  the  fifth  en-'  killed  and  wounded  on  the  19th  of 

deavoured  to  escape  towards  Cy-  May ;  which  I  rejoice  has  been  so 

prus,    but   a  Turkish  frigate  was  very  inconsiderable. 

fefl  in  chase  of  her ;  so  that  it  is  I  am,  &c. 

more  than  probable  she  has  shared  J.  H.  Hotchinsok. 

the  same  fate.     The^  garrisons  of        [Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca- 

the  two  forts  consisted  of  about  700  pitulation  of  the  fort  of  Rahmanich, 

men;  so  that  we  have  taken,  in  all.  May  lOlh,  by  which  it  is  agreed, 

from  the  9lli  to  the  20th,  near  1600  that  the  garrison  shall  be  sent  back 

men;  which  makes  a  considerable  to  France,  and  shall  not  serve  against 

diminution  of  the  enemy's  force  in  the  king  of  England,  nor  his  allies, 

this  country.     The  French  made  a  until  exchanged.] 

most  extraordinary  rapid  march  from      Total  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Rahmanieh  to  Gizah,  where  they        1  drummer,  4  rank  and  file,  10 

arrived  on  the  ISlh,  and  immedi-  horses,  killed;  4 ofticers,  I  sergeant, 

ately  crossed  the  river  to  Boulac.  1  drummer,  8  rank  and  file,  5  horses. 

On  the  15th,  they  marched  to  attack  wounded. 

the  grand  vizir's  army.     His  high-  Names  of  officers  wounded. 

ness  anticipated  their  intention/ anc}        26th  light  dragoons,  capt.  King ;  * 

royal 
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royal  artillery,   Iieat.-col.  Thomp-  the  right  and  left  wing;  and,  on  the 

ion,  and  captain  Adye ;  79th  foot,  fifth  signal  being  given,  they  com« 

captain  Macdonall.  menced  the  fire  by  a  volley,  which 

(Signed)    Jn.  AbercrombIT.  was  continued  by  the   respective 

Dep.  adj.ogen.  corps  from  the  centre  to  flanks  of 

P.  8.    A  letter  has  just  reached  the  line.    The  same  was  repeated 

me  from  lieut.*coI.  Murray,  dated  at  the  sixth  and  seventh  signal*  The 

Cossire,   May  i4th,  informing  me  various  corps  then  went  through 

»f  his  arrival  with  the  first  division  of  their  exercises  and  evolutions.  With 

the  Bombay  detachment  of  troops ;  a  degree  of  precision  *  which  must 

and  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their 

of  gen.  Baird  with  the  remainder.  attention  to  military  discipline.  The 

S^'ednegday,  22.  This  rooming,  lit  voUies  were  in  general  very  regular ; 
$n  early  hour,  immensexrowds  from  and,  from  the  very  excellent  appear- 
the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  parts  ance  of  the  men,  the  elegance  of  the 
made  their  appearance  in  Hyde*  uniforms,  the  fine  order  of  the  arms, 
ptLtk,  to  witness  the  review  of  those  and  the  assemblage  of  beauty  which 
volunteer  and  associated  corps,  in  gave  lustre  to  the  spectacle,  the  coifp 
Liondon.  and  its  environs,  who  so  a'ail  was,  upon  the  whole,  extreme- 
patriotically  enrolled,  equipped,  and  ly  magnificent.  The  favourable  wea« 
disciplined  themselves,  at  their  own  ther,  the  cause  of  the  assemblage, 
expense,  foi^the  defence  and  safety  and  curiosity  springing  from  the 
of  their  country.  The  different  corps,  most  praise- worthy  motives,  attract- 
to  the  number  of  4734,  had  been  ed  nearly  all  the  metropolis  to  Hyde- 
drawn  up  for  a  considerable  time,  park.  It  was  computed,  that,  inde* 
when,  at  ten/his  royal  highness  the  pendent  of  the  volunteers,  upwards 
eommander  in  chief  appeared  on  of  30,000  spectators  attendra. 
the  ground,  accompanied  oy  his  bro-  AdndraUy-office,  28. 
tlier  the  duke  of  Kent,  lord  Har-  Letter  from  the  hon.  William  Corn- 
fington,  lord  Cathcart,  and  several  wall  is,  adm.  of  the  blue,  &c.  to 
other  general  officers,  aids-de-camjp,  £.  Nepean,  esq^  dated  oflfUshant, 
&c.  in  less  tKan  half  an  hour  aft-  the  23d  instant, 
erwards,  arrived  his  royal  highness            Sir, 

the  prince  of  Wales,  escorted  by        I  enclose,  for  the  information. of 

the  Westminster  cavalry.    On  the  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad« 

approachof  his  royal  highness,  age-  miralty,  a  letter  from  captain  Bris* 

yiaral  officer  was  sent  to  meet  him  ;  bane,  of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Do* 

Und  the  spectators  universally  ad-  ris,  who  commands  the  frigates  em* 

mired  the  air  of  dignified  courtesy  ployed  in  watching  the  enemy's  fleet 

^nd  ease  with  which  the  latter  was  at  the  entrance  of  Brest  harbour, 

received  and   saluted  by  a  prince  in  which  important  service  he  has 

who  can  so  happily  combine  in  nis  de-  shown  a  great  deal  of  zoal  and  en* 

meanour  all  the  majesty  of  his  rank  terprise.    This  daring  exploit  ap- 

with  the  elegapt  and  fi^miliar  polite-  pears  to  me  to  stand  as  high  in  point 

ness  of  a  gentleman.     The  n>yal  of  credit  to  his  majesty's  arms,  and 

Highlanders,  commanded  by  captain  glory  to  those  brave  ofiicers  and  men 

Hoss,  were  po^ed  in  the  centre  of  who  have  so  nobly  achieved  it,  as 

tlie  line,  on  ground  independent  of  any  of  the  kind  ever  performed. 

MreiHbercorps»  in  the aogle  between  W.  Cornwallis. 

DorUt 
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Doris,  of  St.  Matthew's,  July  22*  jestj's  ships  Doris,  Beattlieu,  Ura* 

SiRy  nie,  and  Robust. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  Doris,  lieut.  Burke  daogcroutljf 

that  a  most  daring  and  gallant  en-  wounded ;  Mr.  Crofton,   midship^ 

terprise  was  last  niglit  undertaken  man,  and  16  seamen,  wounds.— 

by  the  boats  of  his  majesty's  ships  Beaulieu,  lieut.  Sinclair,  of  marines^ 

Doris,  Beaulieu,  and  Uranie,   en-  6  seamen,  and  2  marines,   killed* 

tirely  manned  by  volunteers,  under  Mr.  Philips,  master's  mate ;    Mr« 

the  direction  of  lieutenant  Losack,  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Finoru,  midship* 

of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  whose  gal*  men;  with  13  seamen,  and  2  ma« 


lantry  on  tlie  occasion  is  better  felt  rines,  wounded.— Uraaie,  one 

than  expressed,  who  succeeded  in  man  killed.    Lieut.  Neville  and  10 

boarding  and  carrying  the  French  seamen  wounded,    2    dangerooslv 

national  ship  La  Chevrette,  mount**  (^ince  dead) ;  7  marines  wounded* 

ing  20  guns,  manned  and  completely  1  missing, ,  supposed  to  be  drowned 

prepared  with  350  men,  under  the  in  the  b<Mit  that  sunk.— Robust,  Mr. 

pa^teriesin  the  bayofCameret,  and  Warren,  midshipman,  killed;   and 

in  the  presence  of  the  combined  3  seamen  wounded.        Total,  1 1 

fleets  of  France  and  Spain.     Any  killed,  57  wounded,  and  1  missing, 

comments  of  mine  would  &11  far  List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  oa 

short  of  the  merit  due  to  those  gal*  board  La  Chevrette. 

lant  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  First  captain,   ft  lieutenants,   S 

employed  upon  this  service;  it  is  midshipmen,    1    lieutenant  of  tlie 

but  justice  to  subjoin  their  names  troops,  with  95  seamen  and  troops 

and  qualities*,  who  have  so  XK>bly  killed  ;  1  lieutenant,  4  midshipmen^ 

added  an  additipnal  lustre  to  his  ma-  with  57  seamen  and  V^pops,  wound* 

jesty'sarms.     I  have  most  sincerely  ed«                           C.  Brisbans* 
to  regret  the  loss  of  the  killed  and 

wounded;  but  when  compared  with  AUGUST, 
that  of  the  enemy  it  is  com  para* 

tively  small.  I  cannot  conclude  with-  Admralty^qfficef  K 

out  returning  my  warmest  thanks  to  Letter  from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  Sau^ 

capts.  Poyntzand  Gage,  for  their  ju*  mkres,  to  £.  Nepean,  esq.  dated 

dicious  arrangements  of  iheir  boats.  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Csesar^ 

I  beg  to  mention  that  captain  Jervis,  at  Gibraltar,  July  6* 

of  the  Robust,    very  handsomely  Sir, 

sent  his  barge  and  pinnace  on  this  I  have  to  request  you  will  bto 

service ;  Hkewise  lieutenant  Spen*  pleased  to  inform  my  lords  commis« 

cer,  who  placed  his  roaj^ty's  hired  sioners  of  the  admiralty,  that,  cons 

cutter  Telemachus  in  the  Goulet,  formably  to  my  letter  of  yesterday'* 

and  prevented  any  assistance,  by  date,  I  stood  through  the  Stretghts, 

boats,  the  enemy  might  have  al-  with  his  majesty's  squadron  under 

tempted.                   C.Brisbane,  my  orders,  with  the  intention'of  at-> 

List  of  the  killed*,    wounded,  and  tacking  three  French  line  of  battle 

missing,  in  tlie  boats  of  bis  ma«  ships  and  a  frigate,  that  I  had  re* 


*  Ville  de  Parb,  Ileut.  Lofaclc.— >Dorii,  lieut.  Rost,  Crosbte,  Clarke,  end  Burke  | 
lieut,  Rofe,  of  the  marines. — Beaulieu,  Ueut.  Maxvcll,  ectiag  lieut.  Faalcy  ;  lieut.  Sin* 
clair  of  the  mana0,«»prsiiif|  licttt,  Nf  yUI^i  aM  sever^  inid»bi^rstA  fr«m  ibe  different 
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ceived  information  of  being  at  an-  jesty's  garrison,  and  also  the  sur- 
chor  off  Algeziras.    On  opening  Ca-    rounding  coast,  will  do  ju«itice  to 
bareta  point,  I  found  the  ships  lay    their  valour  and  intrepidity  ;  which 
at   considerable  distance  from  the    was  not  to  be  checked  by  the  fire^ 
enemy's  batteries,    and,    having  a    from  the  numerous  batteries,  ho>V- 
leading  wind  up  to  them,  afforded    ever  formidable,  that  surround  Al- 
every  reasonable  hope  of  success  in    geziras.     I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
the  attack.  1  had  previously  direct-    me  to  state  to  their  lordships  the 
ed  capt.  Hood,  in  the  Venerable>    great  merits  of  captain  Brcnton,  of 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge    the  Caesar,    whose  cool  judgment 
of  the  anchorage,  to  lead  the  squa-    and  intrepid  conduct,  I  will  venture 
dron;   which  he  executed  with  his    to  pronounce,  were  never  surpassed, 
accustomed  gallantry;  and,  although    I  also  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
it  was  not  intended  he  should  an-    their  lordships'  notice  my  flag  lieu- 
chor,  he  found  hiinself  under  the    tenant,  Mr.  Philip  Dumaresq,  who 
necessity  so  to  do,  from  the  wind's    has  served  with  me  from  the  corn- 
failing  (a  circumstance  so  much  to    mencement  of  this  war,  and  is  a 
be  apprehended  in  this  country),    most  deserving  officer.     Mr.  Lam- 
and  to  which  circumstance  1  have  to  •  borne,    and  the  other  lieutenants, 
regret  the  want  of  success  in  this    are  also  entitled  to  great  praise  ;  as 
well-intended  enterprise.     Captain    well  as  captain  Maxwell,  of  the  ma- 
Stirling  anchored  opposite  to  the  in-    rines,  and  the  officers  of  his  corps 
jier  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  brought    serving  on  board  the  Cscsar.     The 
the  Pomp6c  to  action  in  the  most    enemy's  ships  consisted  of  two  of 
spirited  and  gallant  manner ;  Which    84-  guns,   and  one  of  74,  with  a 
was  also  followed  by  the  command-    large  frigate :  two  of  the  former  are 
ers  of  every  ship  in  the  squadron,    aground,  and  the  whole  are  rendcr- 
Capts,  Darby  and  Ferris,  owing  to    ed  totally  unserviceable.     I  cannot 
light  winds,  were  prevented  for  a    close  this  letter  without  rendering 
considerable  time  from  coming  into    the  most  ample  justice  to  the  great 
action  :  at  length,  the  Hannibal  get-    bravery  of  capt.  Ferris  :  the  loss  ii\ 

ting  a  breeze,  capt.  Ferris  had  th^    ^''  -^ "-  ^ ^'" — 

most  favourable  prospect  of  bein, 

alongside  one  of  the  enemy's  shipj  ^ 

when  the  Hannibal    unfortunately    formed,  that  his  majesty  lias  not  lost 

took  the    ground ;   and  I  am  ex-    so  valuable  an  officer. 

tremely  concerned  to  acquaint  their  I  am,  &c. 

lordships,  that,  aRer  having  made  Jam*es  Saumaress. 

every  possible  effort,  with  this  ship        The  hon.  capt.   Dundas,  of  his 

and  the  Audacious,   to  cover  her    majesty's  polacre  the  Calpe,  made 

from  the  enemy,  I  was  under  the     his  vessel  as  useful  as  possible,  and 

necessity   to   make    sail,    being  at    kept  up  a  spirited-  km  on  one  of 

the  time  only  three  cables'  length    the  enemy's. batteries.     I  have  also 

from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,    to  express  my  approbation  of  lieut. 

My  thanks  are  particularly  due  to    Janvern,   commander  of  the  gun-* 

ail  the  captains,  officers,  and  men    boats;  who,  having  joined  me  with 

under  my   orders ;    and,    although    intelligence,  served  as  volunteer  on 

their  endeavours    have    not    been    board  the  Caesar. 

crowned  with  success,  1  trust  the    List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  op. 

thousands  of  spectators  from  his  ma-        board  his  majesty's  ships  und^r 
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the  command  of  rear-admiral  sir 
J.  Sauniarcz,  bart.  in  the  attack 
of  the  French  squadron  and  Spa- 
nl7;!i  batteries  in  Algeziras  bay> 
July  6th. 

Citsar,  Wm.  Grave,  6  seamen, 
2  marines,  killed  ;  George  William 
Forster,  boatswain,  17  seamen,  1 
hoy,  6  marines,  wounded;  Richard 
Best,  master's  mate,  7  seamen,  mis- 
sing. Total,  42. — Pompee,  Mr.  Rox- 
burgh, master,  Mr.  Steward,  mid- 
shipman, 10  seumcn,  S  marines, 
killed  ,•  Richard  Cheesman,  Arthur 
Stapleton,  and  Tiiomas  Inncs,  lieu-' 
tenants ;  Mr.  Curry,  and  Mr.  Hil- 
Mer,  master's  mates ;  J.  Hibberd, 
midshipman;  5S  seamen,  10  ma- 
rines, wounded.  Total  84-. — Spen- 
cer, R.  Spencer,  volunteer  (first 
class),  5  seamen,  killed ;  Jos.  Chat- 
terton,  midshipman,  Xi  seamen,  3 
marines,  wounded.  Total  33.— 
Venerable,  W.  Gibbons,  midship- 
man, 7  seamen,  killed ;  Silvester 
Austin,  Mart.  Collins,  midshipmen, 
20  seamen,  3  marines,  wounded. 
Total  33.— Hannibal,  J.  D.  Wil- 
iiams,  first  lieutenant  of  marines  ; 
David  Lindseyj  captain's  clerk  ;  68 
seamen,  5  marine?,  killed  ;  lieut.  J. 
Turner;  J.  Wood,  master;  A. Dud- 
geon, midshipman ;  George  Dun- 
iord,  lieutenant  of  marines  ;  44  sea- 
men, 1 4  marines,  wounded  ;  6  sea- 
men missing.  Total  1  k3. — Auda- 
cious, 8  seamen  killed  ;  J.  W.Day, 
lieutenant  of  marines ;  25  seamen, 
6  marines,  wounded.     Total  40. 

Total,  375  killed,  wounded,  and 
nlssing, 

(Signed)  J.  Saumarez* 

I-etter  from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  Sau- 
roarez,  dated  on  board  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Cxsar,  Gibraltar  mole, 
July  10,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq. 

Sir, 
I  herewith  enclose  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  capt.  Ferris,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ship  ilannibal,  which  I 


request  you  will  please  to  iay  before 
their  lordships ;  and  I  luive  only  to 
express  my  deep  regret  that  his 
well-meant  endeavours  to  bring  his 
ship  to  close  action  should  have  oc« 
casioned  so  severe  a  lo^^. 

J.  Sauma&bz* 

Sir,  Algeziras,  July  1 . 

I  have  little  more  lo  tell  yo«  of 
the  fate  of  his  majesty's  sliip  Han- 
nibal than  yourself  mutt  have  ob« 
served ;  only  that,  from  the  num« 
ber  of  batteries  and  ships,  gun- boats, 
&c.  wc  had  to  encounter,  our  guns 
soon  got  knocked  up  ;  and  I  found 
it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
either  for  the  preservation  of  Uie 
ship  or  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
our  boats,  sails,  rigging,  and  springs, 
being  all  shot  away ;  and,  having  . 
so  many  killed  and  wounded,  which 
will  appear  by  the  annexed  list,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  strike,  and 
thereby  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  that  remained.  Had  I 
been  successful  in  the  view  before 
me,  previous  to  the  ship  taking  the 
ground,  my  praises  of  the  conduct 
of  my  officers  and  ship's  Company 
could  not  have  exceeded  their  me- 
rits ;  but  I  have,  notwithstanding, 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  every 
order  was  observed,  and  carried 
into  execution,  with  that  prompti- 
tude and  alacrity  becoming  Britislt 
oflicers  and  seamen. 

lam,  &c.  S.  Ferris. 

Rcar-adtn,  sir  J,  Saumarez,  Sfc, 

Admiralty-office,  I.  Copy  of  an  en- 
closure from  rear-admiral  sir  J.  T- 
Duck worth,  K.  B.  commander  in 
chief  at  the  Leeward  islands,  to  K. 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  Marliniquew 
June  6. 

Ills  Majesly's  ship  L'Hmreux, 
Biivhadoes,  May  31. 

Sir, 
Cruizing,  according  to  your  or- 
ders, for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my. 
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myp  Kis  majesty's  sbip  under  my  weigh  immediately  after  with  all 

command  captured,  on  the  morning  the  squadron,  .except  the  Pomp6e^ 

of  the  28th  instant,  SO  leagues  to  which  ship  had  not  had  time  to  get 

windward  of  this  island^   after   a  in  Iier  masts.  .Confiding  in  the  zeal 

chase  of  16  heurs»  and  a  running  and  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and 

fight>    which    she   maintained   for  men  I  had  the  happiness  to  serve 

three  hours  in  hopes  to  escape,  the  with,  I  determined^  if  possible^  to 

French  national  schooner  L'Egypte,  obstruct  the  passage  of  this  very 

of  16  guns  and  100  men.     She  is  powerful  force  to  Cadiz.    Late  in 

copper-bottomed,  and  said  to  be  the  evening  I  observed  the  enenvy'a 

the  fastest  saihng  vessel  out  of  Gua-  ships  to  have  cl(;ared  Cabareta  point, 

daloupe,  from  which  island  she  had  and  at  eight  I  bore   up  with  the 

igLiled  13  days,  and  had  not  made  a  squadron  to  stand  after  tliem.     His 

capture*  I  am,  &c.  majesty's  ship  Superb  being  station-* 

LoFTUs  Otway  Bland,  ed  ahead  of  the  Csesar,  I  directed 

Rear^adm,  Duckworths  captain  Keats  to  make  sail,  and  at* 

^dmiralty'ofice,  3.    Lieut.  Philip  tack  the  stefnmost  ships  in  the  ene* 

pumaresq,  of  his    majesty's  ship  my's  rear,  using  hi$  endeavours  to 

Caesar,  arrived  last  night  with  the  keep  in  shore  of  them.     At  }  1  the 

following  dispatches  from  rear-adm.  Superb  opened  her  fire  close  to  the 

air  James  Saumarez,  bart.  enemy's  ships;  and  on  the  C<Esar's 

Cifsar,  off' Cape  Trqfiilgar,  coming  up,  and  pre])arin£  to  engago 

Sia,  July  13.  a  three-decker  that  had  iiauled  Iter 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  wind,  she  was  perceived  to  have 
crown  the  exertions  of  this  squa-  taken  fire;  and  the  flames  having 
dron  with  the  most  decisive  sue-  coinmunicated  to  a  ship  to  leeward 
cess  over  the  enemies  of  their  of  her,  both  were  soon  in  a  blaze« 
country.  The  three  French  line  of  and  presented  a  most  awful  sights 
battle  ships,  disabled  in  ike  action  of  No  {>ossibility  existing  of  oflfering 
the  ruli  instant  oft' Algeziras,  were  the  least  assistance  in  so  distressing 
on  the  8th  reinforced  by  a  squadron  a  situation,  tli.e  Caesar  passed  to 
of  five  Spanish  line  oi  battle  ships,  close  with  the  ship  engaged  by  the 
under  the  command  of  don  Juan  Superb ;  but  by  the  cool  and  deter- 
Joaquin  de  Moreno,  and  a  French  mined  fire  kept  upon  her,  which 
ship  of  7*l-guns,  wearing  a  broad  must  ever  reflect  the  highest  credit 
pendant,  besides  three  frigates,  and  •n  that  ship,  the  enemy's  ship  was 
an  incredible  number  o{  gun-boats  completely  silenced,  and  soon  after 
and  other,  vessels,  and  got  under  hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
•ail  yesterday  morning,  together  Venerable  and  Spencer  having  at 
with  his  majesty's  late  ship  Hanni-  this  time  come  up,  I  bore  up  after 
bal,  which  they  had  succeeded  in  the  enemy,  who  were  carrying  a 
getting  off  the  shoal  on  which  she  press  of  sail,  standing  out  for  the 
struck.  I  almost  despaired  of  hav-  Streights,  and  lost  sight  of  tliem 
ing  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to  during  the  night.  It  blew  execs- 
oppose  tosuch  numbers;  but,  through  sively  hard  till  daylight,  and  in  the 
the  great  exertions  of  capt.  firenton,  morning  the  only  ships  in  company 
and  the  officers  and  men  belonging  were  the  Venerable  and  Tliames 
4o  the  Caesar,  the  ship  was  in  readi-  alVead  of  the  Caesar,  -  and  one 
ness  to  warp  out  of  the  Mole  yes»  of  the  French  ships*  at  some  dt* 
Icrday    morning,   and    gat   under  stance  firom  them>  standing  towards 
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tlie  shoals  of  Conil,   besides   the 
Spencer  astern   coming  up,     AU 
the  ships    immediately    made  sail 
with  a  trash  breeze;  but  as  we  ap- 
proached, the  wind  suddenly  failing, 
the  Venerable  was  alone  able  Jo 
bring  her  to  action,  which  captain 
Hood  did  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the 
French  ship,  when  his  main-roast 
(which  had  been  before  wounded) 
was  unfortunately  shot  away ;  and 
incoming  nearly  calit),  the  enemy's 
chip  was  enabled  to  eet  oiF  without 
any  possibility   of  following    her. 
The  highest  praise  is  due  to  capt. 
Hood,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Venerable,  for  their  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry in  the  action,  which  entitled 
them,  to  better  success.  The  French 
ship  was  an  84,  with  additional  guns- 
on  the  gunwale..  This  action  was  so 
Dear  the  shore,  that  the  Venerable 
struck  on  one  of  the  shoals,  but  was 
soon  after  got  off,  and  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Thames,  but  with  tbe  loss  of 
ail  her  masts.    The  enemy's  ships 
are  now  in  sight  to  tbe  westward, 
standing  in  for  Cadiz.   The  Superb 
and  Audacious,  witli  the  captured 
•hip,  are  also  in  sight,  w'^th  the  Car- 
lotta  Portuguese  frigate,  commanded 
by  captain  Crawfurd  Duncan,  vyho 
very  handsomely  came  out  with  the 
aquadron,  and  has  been  of  the  great- 
fst  assistance  to  captain  Keats  in 
Itaying  by  the  enemy's  ship  cap- 
tured by  the  Superb.     I  am  pro- 
ceeding with  the  squadron  for  Ro- 
sier, bay, .and  shall  proceed,  the  mo- 
ment the  ships  are  rehtled,  to  re« 
tume  my  station.     No  praises  that 
I  can  bestow  are  adequate  to  the 
merits  of  the  officers  and  ships'  com- 

|)anies  of  all  the  squadron,  particu- 
arly  for  their  unremitted  exertions 
in  ri^'fittin^  the  ships  at  Gibraltar, 
to  which,  m  a  great  degree,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  success  of  Che  squadron 


against  the  enemy.  Ahhougfi  th« 
Spencer  and  Audacious  had  not  tha 
good  fortune  to  partake  of  this  ac« 
tion,  I  have  no  aoubt  of  their  exer- 
tion, had  they  come  up  in  time  to 
close  with  the  enem/s  ships.  My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  capt.  Holies^ 
of  the  Thames,  and  to  tbe  hon.  capt. 
Dundas,  of'  the  Cali)e,  whose  as* 
sistance  was  particularly  useful  to 
captain  Keats  in  securing  the  ener 
roy's  ship,  and  enabling  the  Superb 
to  stand  after  the  squadron,  in  caso 
of  having  been  enabled  to  renew 
tbe  action. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  names  of 
the  enemy's  ships.    J«  Sa  u  m  a  a  az* 

Evan  Nepean,  tsq, 
List  of  the  Spanish  squadron  thai 
arrived  at  Cadiz  from  Ferrol,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  under  the  com* 
mandof  Don  Joaquin  de  Moreno^ 
(lieutenant-general),  as  vice-ad-> 
miral,  and  proceeded  to  Algexiraa 
bay,  the  9th  of  July. 
Real  Carlos,  of  112  guns,  capt. 
Don  jr  Esquerre,     San  Hermene- 
gildo,  of  112  guns,  capt.    don  J* 
Empiran.       San  Fernando,  of  94 
guns,  capt.  don  J.  Malms.     Argo* 
naut,   ot  SO  guns,    capt.   don    J. 
Harrera.   San  Augustin,  of  74  guns» 
capt.  don  R.  Jopete."   San  Anto* 
nio,  of  74  guns,  under  French  co- 
lours, taken  by  the  Superb.    Wan- 
ton, French  lugger,  of   12  guns. 
The  admiral's  ship,  the  Real  Carlos, 
and  the  San  Hcrmencgildo,  were 
the  two  ships  that  took  fire  and 
blew  up.  J.  Saumahez. 

Castw,  off  Trafalgar,  July  14. 
Sia, 
I  herewith  enclose,  for  their  lord- 
ships' farther  information,  the  state- 
ment I  have  received  from  captain 
Keats,  to  whom  the  greatest  pFaiso- 
is  due  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  the 
service  alluded  to.  Capt.  Hood's 
merits  are  held  in  too  high  estima^ 

tion 
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tioQ  to  receiver  additional  Iitstre  From 
any  praises  I  can  bestow;  but  I. 
only  00  justice  to  my  own  feelings 
when  I  ob^ervej  that  in  no  instance 
have  1  known  superior  bravery  to 
that  displayed  by  him  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  .  J.  Saumakez. 

Evan  Nepean,  esq. 
Superb,  of  Cape  Trafalgar,  Jukf  13. 
SxR» 
Pursuant  to  your  directions  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  Superb's 
services  last  night,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  inform  you>  that  in  con5e- 
quence  of  your  directions  to  make 
sail  up  and  engage  the  steriimost 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  at  half  past  1 1 
I  found  myself  abreast  of  a  Spanish 
three-decked  ship  (the  Real  Carlos, 
as  appears  by  report  of  some  sur- 
vivors), which  having  brought  in 
one  with  two  other  ships  nearly  line 
abreast,  I  opened  my  fire  upon  at 
not  more  than  three  cables*  length : 
this  evidently  produced  a  good  ef-» 
feet,  as  well  in  this  ship  as  the  others 
abreast  of  her,  which  soon  began 
firing  on  each  other,  and  at  times 
on  the  Superb.  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  perceived  the  ship  I 
was  engaging,  and  which  had  lost 
her  foretop-mast,  to  be  on  fire,  upon 
which  we  instantly  ceased  to  mole<it 
ber,  and  I  proceeded  on  to  the  ship 
next  at  hand,  which  proved  to  be 
the  San  i\ntonio,  of  74  guns  and 
7  SO  men,  commanded  by  thech^fde 
division  Le  Rey,  under  French  co- 
lours, wearing  a  broad  pendant,  and 
manned  nearly  equally  with  French 
^nd  Spanish  seamen,  and  which, 
after  some  action  (the  chef  being 
wounded),  struck  her  colours.  I 
learn  from  the  very  ^friN"  survivors 
of  the  ships  that  caught  tire  and 
blew  up  (which  in  an  open  boat 
reached  the  Superb  at  the  time  she 
was  taking  possession  of  the  San 
Aatoiuo)^  tiiatin  the  coldfusion  of 


the  action,  the  HermenegiIdo,a  firsts 
rate  also-,  mistaking  the  Real  Carlos  * 
for  an  enemy,  ran  on  board  her,  and 
shared  her  melancholy  fate.  Ser- 
vices of  this  nature  cannot  well  be 
expected  to  be  performed  without 
some  loss )  but  though  we  have  to 
lament  that  lieutenant  £•  Waller 
and  14  seamen  and  marines  have 
been  wounded,  most  of  them  se« 
verely,  still  there  is  reason  to  re*  • 
joice  that  it  is  the  extent  of  our  loss< 
I  received  able  and  active  assistance ' 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  the  first 
lieutenant;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
present to  you,  that  the  officers  of 
all  descriptions,  seamen  and  marines^ 
conducted  themselves  with  the  greats 
est  steadiness  and  gallantry. 

R.  G.  Keats* 
Sir  James  Saumarez,  bart,  fyc^ 

jldmralty-office,  4.  A  letter  fron> 
admiral  Cornwallis  introduces  the 
following:— 

hnmortaliii,  at  sea,  Jtdy  31^ 

■    Sir, 

I  have. the  honour  to  infiwm  you/ 
that  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning* 
of  the  27th  instent,  in  lat.  43  dcg.  34r 
min.  N.  and  long.  1 1  deg.  42  min.' 
W.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  iit 
witl),  and  at  half  past  seven  to  cap- 
ture, a  remarkably  fine  and  singu- 
larly constructed  French  privateer^ 
with  four  masts,  named  L'Invention; 
carrying  24  guns  on  a  flush-deck, 
and  210  men.  She  is  quite  new, 
had  only  left  Bourdeaux  nine  day* 
before  on  her  first  cruize,  and  had 
taken  nothing.  She  is  a  beautiful 
vessel,  on  a  plan  entirely  peculiai* 
to  herself,  designed  by  her  com- 
mander, Mr.  Thibaut,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  being  147 
feet  long  and  27  wide ;  each  mast 
is  rigged  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
she  appears  to  me  to  answer  per- 
fectly well.  During  the  chase,  at 
dayhglUj   his  majesty's  ship  Are^ 

thtts« 


X90U}        occurrence;  s.  {es) 

thusa  was  seen  at  a  distance,  who         List  of  kill^,  wounded,  &c. 
joined   in   tiie  pursuit,   and,  from        Speeder's  force  at  the  commence* 

her  situation,  greatly  assisted  me  in  ment  of  the  action,  64  officers,  meni 

capturing  her.  '  and  boys;  3  killed, and  8  wounded; 

lam,  &c.  H.  HoTHAM.  14  four-pounders  (guns). — Gamo*s 

Letter  from  lord  Cochrane  to  capt.  force  at  the  commencement  of  the 

Dixon,  of  his  majesty's  ship  the  action,  274  officers,  seamen,  boys, 

Genereux.  and  supernumeraries^ ;  43  marines^ 

Spetdjf,  off  Barcelona^  May  <%,  Total  319.    Don  Francisco  de  Tor» 

CasteHo  F^rro,  N^Jbur  miles,  th,   the  boatswain,  and    13  jnen. 

Sir.  kiliedi  41  wounded.     32  guns, 

t  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you.  Letter  from  capt.  Thomas  Rogers 
that  the  sloop  I  have  the  honour  to  to  lord  Keith, 

command,  aUer  a  mutual  chase  and  Mercury  off  the  Fremte  inlands^ 

•warm  action,  has  captured  a  Spanish  tn  the  ^4driatic,Jun£  23. 

xebcckfrigatc,  of  32gunsand2'2long  My  Lord, 

12-poundcrs,  eight  nines,  and  two        I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 

heavy  carronader^  named  the  Gamo,  your  lordship  wiih  the  capture  of  a 

commanded  by  Don  PVanctsco  de  notorious  French  pirate  this  after* 

Torris,  manned  by  31i)  naval  of^  noon,  by  the  boats  of  the  Mercury 

iicers,    seaiden,     supernumeraries^  and  £1  Corso.     He  had  taken  re- 

and  marines.   .  The  great  disparity  fuge  in  the  morning,  when  chafed 

-of  force  rendering  it  necessary  to  by  the  Corso,  among  the  rocks  in 

adopt   some    measure  tliat    might  the  Tremite  island«,  inhabiiejcl  by  a 

prove  decisive,  I  resolved  tf  board;  few  renegadoes only;  and  upon  the 

and,  with  itcut.  Parker,  the  hon.  Mercury's  appearance  landed  the 

Mr.  Cochrane,  the  boatswain,  and  greatest  part    of  his    crew,    who 

crew,  boirded;  when,  by  the  impe-  posted    themselves    with    a    four- 

luoiity  of  the  attack,   we   forced  pounder  and  mu-iketry  upon  a  hill, 

.them  instantly  to  strike  their  co-  to  defend  the  ves^!^  close  to  which 

Jours.     I  have  to  lament,  in  board-  she  lay  aground  with  hawsers  last 

iog,  the  loss  of  one  man  only;  the  to  tlie  shore  :  notwith<tamling  this 

severe  wounds  received  by  lieut.  advantageous  position,  the  .boats 

Parker,  both  from  musketry  and  the  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 

sword;  one  wound  received  by  tlie  Mather,  of  the  Mercury,  re  we  J  in 

Jboatswain*  and  one  seaman.   I  must  with  great  intrepidit) ,  exposed  to  a 

be  permitted  to  say,  there  could  not  small  fiie  of  grape  and   musketry 

.•be  greater  regularity  nor  more  cool  from  the  ve»^ei  and  the  hill,  white 

/letermined  conduct  shown  by  men,  the  Mercury  and  Corso  awed  the 

^han  by  the  crew  of  the  Speedy,  enemy  by  firing  what  ^uns  could  be 

Lieut.  Parker,  whom  1  beg  leave  to  brought  to  bear  upon  aim ;  and  we 

xecommend  to  their  lordships'  no-  had   the    saii>fartion    to    see    our 

tice,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Mr.  Coch-  people  very  gallantly  board  the  ves* 

rane,  deserve  all  the  approbation  set,  and  land  at  the  same  time  to 

that  can  be  bi^stowed.     The  exer*  drive  tlie  banditti  from  the  lull,  in 

tions  and  good  conduct  of  the  boat-  which  they  fortunately  succeeded, 

swain,  carpenter,  and  petty  officers,  without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and  lieut. 

I  acknowledge   with    pleasure,  as  Wilson,  with  the  party  of  marines, 

well  as  the  skill  and  attention  of  maintained  the  position,  while  the 

Mr.  Guthrie,  the  surgeon.  seamen  hove  the  ve^^'cl  off  the  rocks, 

I  am,  &c.        CocH&ANB*  and  brought  her  ottt#  with  several 
<   1902,  (C)  prisoners 
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prisoners  taken  upon  the  htIL  She 
H  a  tartan^  called  Le  Tigre»  filled 
out  at  Sinigalia>  but  la^t  frotn  An- 
con&j  mounts  eu^ht  six  and  twelve* 
pounders  and  had  a  crew  of  60 
French  and  Italians.  The  plunder 
found  on  board  this  vessel  is  suffi- 
cient  evidence  of  her  character,  con- 
aisting  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  other 
goods  taken  from  vessels  of  dif!er« 
ent  nations.        I  am,  &c. 

T.  RoatRa. 

[This  Gaeette  also  announces  the 
capture  of  the  Corivesse,  a  small 
vessel,  of  one  brass  gun,  by  the 
Corso,  capt.  Rtoketts.] 

^dmiratty'qffiee,  6.  Letter  from 
viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.  &c.  to  £• 
Nepean,  esq.  dated  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  Medusa,  off  fiou- 
lognc,  Aug.  4.. 
Sir, 

The  enemy's  vessels,  brigs,  and 
flats,  (lugger*ngged.)  and  a  schoon- 
er, 24  in  number,  were  this  morn* 
ing,  at  day^Iight,  anchored  in  a  line 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Boulogne.  The 
wind  being  favourable  for  the  bombs 
to  act,  I  made  the  signal  ibrthem  to 
weigh,  and  to  throw  shells  at  the 
vessels,  but  as  little  as  possible  to 
annoy  the  town.  The  captains  placed 
their  ships  in  th^  best  possible  posi* 
tion,  and  in  a  few  hours  three  of  the 
fiats  and  a  brig  were  sunk ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  six  were 
on  shore  evidently  much  damaged : 
at  six  in  the  evening,  being  nigh 
water,  five  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  aground  hauled  with  difficulty 
into  the  Mole,  the  others  remained 
under  water.  I  believe  the  whole 
of  the  vessels  would  have  ^one  in'* 
side  the  pier  but  for  want  of  water. 
What  damage  the  enemy  has  sus- 
tained, beyond  what  we  see,  is  im- 
possible to  tell.  The  whole  of  this 
affair  is  of  no  further  consequence 
than  to  show  the  enemy  they  can- 
not, with  impunity,  come  outside 
their  ports.    The  o^ers  of  artillery 


threw  the  slieUs  with  great  skill  { 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  captain 
Fj'ers,  of  the  Royal  artillery,  is 
slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by 
the  bursting  of  an  enemy's  shell,  and 
two  seamen  are  also  wounded.  A 
fiat  gun-vessel  is  this  moment  sunk. 

^ELSOTT  AND  B&OKTE* 

Letter  from  captain  Mudge,  com- 
mander of  his  maje<(ty's  f^hip  La 
Constance,  4o  £.  Nepean,  esq. 
dated  at  sea,  July  21. 

Sir, 
At  ten  yesterday  morning,  Cape 
Ortegal  south  four  miles,  a  large 
brig  and  lugger  hove  round  the 
point,  tracing  the  shore  within  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile,  running  down  be* 
fore  the  wind.  Relying  on  the  Spa** 
nish  charts  I  had  in  my  possession,  I 
ran  so  close  to  the  Firgn  rock^,  aa 
to  oblige  them  to  run  through  the 
inner  channel,  both  receiving  the 
broadside  as  they  passed.  The 
Stork,  which  was  oeating  up,  stoo4 
into  the  bay,  and  by  a  well-directed 
fire  obli^a  the  brig  to  run  on  the 
rocks,  directly  under  a  high  cliff, 
%vhich  was  defended  by  the  militia 
of  the  country,  who  kept  up  acon^ 
stant  but  ill-directed  fire.  Lieut. 
Stupart,  of  this  ship,  with  the  se- 
veral boats  of  the  Stork,  &c.  gal* 
lantly  pushed  in,  and  hove  her  oflT 
without  loss.  She  proved  to  be  the 
"£!  Cantara  privateer,  mounting  1 S 
ei^rhteen-pounders,  and  4  sixe% 
MUth  110  men;  had  \eh  Coranna 
the  night  before,  with  the  lugger» 
of  10  guns,  which  I  -also  captured^ 
and  had  taken  nothing. 

ZachAry  MVDGR. 
^dmiraJty^qfice,  18.   Letter  from 
viscount  Nelsen,  K.  B.  &c.  to  £vaa 
Nepean,  esq.  elated'  on  board  hit 
majesty's  ship  Medusa,  ofi'Boulogne^ 
Aug.  \6. 
Sir, 
Having  judged  it  proper  io  at- 
tempt bringing ofil^thc  enemy's  flotil- 
la noorcd  in  the  front  of  Boulogne,  I 

directed 
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directed  the  attack  to  be  made  bjr  hot  and  good  men  is  incalculable^ 

four  divisions  of  boats  for  boarding,  jet  in  point  of  numbers  it  has  fallen 

under  the  command  of  capts.  So*  ^hort  of  my  expectations.    I  must 

merville,  Cotgrave,  Jones,  and  Par-  also  beg  leave  to  state,  that  greater 

keo  and  a  division   of  howitzer  Zealand  ardent  desire  to  dbtinguisk 

bowLs  under  captain  Conn.      The  themselves  by  an  attack  on  the  ene* 

boats  put  oiT  from  the  Medusa  at  my  was  never  shown  than  by  all  the 

half  past  eleven  o'clock  last  night  in  captains,  ofncers  and  crews  of  all 

the  best  possible  order,  and  before  the  di0crent  descriptions  of  vessels 

«ne  o'clock  this  morning  the  firing  under  my  command..     The'  com.* 

began,  and  I  haid,  from  the  judg-  manders  of  the  Hunter  and  Grey^ 

noent  of  the  officers,  and  the  zeal  iiound  revenue  cutters  went  in  their 

and  gallantry  of  every  man,   the  boats  in  the  most  handsome  and 

iik>st  peifect  confidence  of  Conmlete  gallant   manner   to   the   attack.«M" 

asccess :   but  the  darkness  of  the  Amongst    the    many    brave    mea 

night,  with  the  tide  and  half-tide,  se>  wounoed,  I  have  with  the  deepest 

parated  the  divisions,  and  from  all  regret  to  place  the  name  of  my  gal»- 

BOt  arriving  at  the  same  happy  moh  lant  good  friend  and  able  assistant 

mentVith  captain  Parker  is  to  be  at-  captain  T*  Parker;  also  my  flag 

tributed  the  failure  of  success:  but  lieutenant  Frederick  Langfora,  who 

J  beg  to  be  perfectly  understood,  has  served  with  me  many  years  ^ 

that  not  the  smallest  blame  attaches  they  were  both  wounded  in  attempt** 

itself  to  any  o^e  person;  for,  al-  ing  to  board  the  French  commodorp. 

though  the  divisions  did  not  arrive  To  captain  Gore,  of  the  Medusa,  I 

together,  yet  each  (except  tlie  fourth  feel  die  highest  obligatbns;   and 

division,  which  could  not  be  got  up  when  their  lordships  look  at  the  loss 

before  day,)  made  a  successful  at-  of  the  Medusa  on  this  occasion,  thejr 

tack  on  ih%i  part  of  the  enemy  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  honotur 

ieli  in  with,  and  actually  too£  pos-  of  my  flag,  and  the  cause  of  their 

session  of  many  brigs  and  flats,  and  *  king  and  country,  could  never  have 

cut  their  cables :  but  many  of  them  been  placed  in  more  gallant  hands. 

being  aground,  and  the  moment  of  -Captaia  Bedford,  of  the  Leyden^ 

tbe  wittle's  ceasing  on  board  them,  with  captain  Gore,  very  handsomely 

the  vessels  were  filled  with  volleys  volunteered  their  services  to  serve 

upon  volleys  of  musketry,  the  ene-  under  a  master   and  commander; 

my  being   perfectly  regardless  of  but  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  the 

tiieir  own  men,  who  must  have  suf-  latter,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  mark 

fered  equally  with  us.  It  was  there-  the  zeal  of  those  officers.   From  thd 

fore  impoGsible  to  remain  on  board  nature  of  the  attack,  only  a  few  pr>- 

e%'en  to  bum  them;  but  allow  me  to  soners  were  made;   a  lieutenant, 

aay,  who  Iiave  seen  much  service  eight  seamen,  and  eight  soldiers  are 

this  war,  that  more  determined,  per-  all  they  brought  oC     Herewith  C 

severing  courage  I  never  witnessed,  send  the  reports  of  the  several  cnn»- 

«pd  that  nothmg  but  the  impossi-  manders  of  divisions,  aiui  a  return 

bility  of  being  suocessfui,  firom  the  .of  killed  and  wounded, 

causes  I hav«  mentioned, could  have  Ne lson  and  Bronte. 

prevented  me  from  having  to  con-  P.  S.  Capt.  Somerville  was  tlie 

gratttlate  their  lordships  t    bot  al-  senior  master  and  commander  em- 

nough  in  value  the  loss  of  such  gai-  pJoyed« 

"      •  (E  2)              Euj^htie, 
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Eughte,  off  Boulogne,  jfug.  16. 

My  Lord, 
In  obedience  to  your  lordship's 
direction  ,to  slate  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  division  of  boats  which 
jou  did  me  the  honour  to  pla^e  un- 
der my  command^  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy's  flotilla  in 
the  bay  of  Boulogne,  I  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  you^  that  after  leaving  the 
Medusa  last  night,  I  Found  myself, 
on  getting  on  shore,  carried  consi- 
derably, by  the  rapidity  of  the  tide, 
to  the  eastward  ot  the  above-men- 
tioned place;  and  finding  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  reach  it  in  the  or- 
der prescribed,  I  gave  directions  for 
the  boats  to  cast  each  other  off. 
By  so  doing,  I  was  enabled  to  get 
to  the  enemy's  flotilla  a  little  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  in  the  best 
order  possible  attacked,  close  in  the 
pier-heady  a  brig,  which,  after  a 
short  contest,  I  carried.  Previous 
to  so  doing,  her  cables  were  cut; 
but  I  was  prevented  from  towing 
her  out,  by  her  being  secured  with  a 
chain,  and  in  consequence  of  a  very 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  grape»> 
shot  that  was  directed  at  us  from 
the  shore,  three  luggers,  and  an- 
other brig  within  half-pistol  shot ; 
and  not  seeing  the  least  prospect 
of  being  able  to  get  her  off,  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  her,  and  push 
out  of  the  bay,  as  it  was  then  com- 
pletely daylight.  The  undaunted 
and  resolute  behaviour  of  the  of- 
ficers, seamen,  and  marines,  was 
unparalleled;  and  I  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  several  of  those  brave 
men,  a  list  of  whom  I  enclose  you 
herewith.  P.  Somkrville. 

VUcount  Nelson,  JC.  B,  fyc. 

Medusa,  of  Boulogne,  Aug,  16. 

My  Lord, 
After  the  complete  arrangement 
which  wa<5  made,  the  perfect  good 
understanding  and  regularity  with 


which  the  boats  you  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  put  under  my  command  lefl 
the  Medusa,  I  have  an  anxious  feel- 
ing to  explain  (o  your  lordship  the 
failing  of  our  enterprise,  that,  on  its 
outset,    promised     every    success. 
Agreeably   to    your  jordship's  in- 
structions, I  proceeded  with  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  boats  under  my 
direction  (the  half  of  which  were 
under  the  direction  of  lieut  Wil- 
liams, senior  of  the  Medusa)  to  at- 
tack the  part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla 
appointed  for  me,  and  at  half  past 
12  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
myself  close  to  them ;  when  I  or- 
dered licut.  Williams,  with  his  sub- 
division, to  push  on  to  attack  the 
vessels  to    the  northward  of  me, 
while  I,  with  the  others,  ran  along- 
side a  large  brig  off  the  MoIe>>head» 
wearing  Uie  commodore's  pendant. 
It  is  at  this  moment  I  feel  myself  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  do  justice  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Medusa 
who  were  in  the  boat  with  me,  and 
to  lieutenant  Langford,  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  same  ship,  who  no- 
bly seconded  us  in  the  barge,  until 
all  hercrew.were  killed  or  wounded; 
and  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Cathcart,  who 
commanded  the  Medusa's  cutter,  and 
sustained  the  attack  with  the  great- 
est intrepidity,  until  the  desperate 
situation  I  was  Left  in  obliged  me 
to  call  him  to  tlie  assistance  of  the 
sufferers  in  my   boat.    The  boats 
were  no  sooner  alongside  than  we 
attempted   to   board;    but  a  very 
strong  netting,  traced   up   to  her 
lower  yards,  bafHed  all  our  endea- 
vours; and  an   instantaneous  dis- 
.charge  of  her  guns,  and  small  arms 
from  about  200  soldiers  on  her  gun- 
wale, knocked  myself,  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  master  of  the  Medusa,  and  Mr. 
Gore,  a  midshipman,    with    two- 
thirds  of  the  crew,  upon  our  backs 
in  the  boat,s,  ail  either  kiPei  or 

wounded 
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wounded  desperately:  thebttrgeand 
cutter,  being  oh  the  outside,  sheered 
off  with  the  tide;  but  the  flat  boat  in 
which  1  wa<i  hung  alongside^  and,  as 
there  was  not  an  officer  or  man  left 
to  govern  her,  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  Mr. 
Cathcart  tak(*n  her  in  tow  and 
carried  her  oif.  Mr.  Williams  led 
his  sub-division  up  to  the  enemy 
with  the  most  intrepid  gallantry^ 
toek.  one  lugi^er  and  attacked  a 
brig,  while  his  crews,  1  am  con- 
cerned to  say,  suffered  equally  with 
Ourselves :  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
boat's  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Pelley,  who  commanded 
the  Medusa's  launch,  and  the  hon. 
Mr.  xMaitland,  midshipman,  were  se- 
verely  wounded ;  and  Mr.  William 
Bristow,  master's  mate,  in  the  Me- 
du^^a's  cutter,  under  lieut.  Stewart, 
was  killed.  I  now  feel  it  my  duty 
to  assure  your  lord<«hip,  that  nothing 
could  surpass  the  zeal,  courage, 
and  readiness  of  every  description 
of  oflicer  and  man  under  my  com- 
mand; and  I  am  sorry  that  my 
woids  fall  short  of  their  merits, 
thouzh  we  could  not  accomplish 
the  ooject  we  were  ordered  to. 

Edward  T.  Parker. 
Lord  viscount  Nelson,  Sfc. 

My  Lord,  Gannet,  Aug,  16. 
Oh  the  night  of  the  16th  instant, 
the  third  division  of  boats  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  command,  as- 
sembled on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  York,  agreeably  to  your  lord- 
ship's directions,  and  at  1 1  P.  M ., 
by  signal  firom  the  Medusa,  pro* 
ceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  at- 
tack the  cnemy*s  flotilla  off  Bou- 
logne, as  directed  by  your  lordship; 
and  as  I  thought  it  inost  advisable 
to  endeavour  to  rcdu'^e  the  largest 
vessel  first,  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  attack ;  but  in  conscjucnce  of 
my  leading  the  division,  and  the 
enemy  openiog  a  heavy  fire  from 


several  batteries,  thought  it  advise- 
able  to  give  the  enemy  as  little  time 
as  possible,  cut  the  tow-rope,  and 
did  not  wait  for  (he  other  boats,  so 
that  it  was  some  little  time  before 
the  heavy  boats  could  get  up ;  re- 
ceived so  many  shots  through  the 
boat*%  boLtom,  that  I  soon  found 
her  in  a  sinking  state ;  and,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  stop  <to  many  shot- 
holes,  was  obliged,  with  the  men, 
to  take  to  another  boat ;  and  have 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  lord* 
ship,  that  I  received  particular  sup- 
port from  the  boats  of  his  majesty's 
ship  York,  whicli  soon  came  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  division  I  had 
the  honour  to  command.  But  find- 
ing no  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
number  of  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  different  boats,  and  the  con- 
stant fire  from  the  shore  of  grape 
and  small  arms,  thought  it  for  the 
good  of  his  majeHy's  service  tc 
withdraw  the  boats  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  as  we 
could  not  board  her,  although  every 
effort  was  made. 

I  am,  &c. 

Isaac  Cotgrave.* 
Lord  viscount  Nelson,  K,  B*  ^c. 
My  Lord,  /m,  Au^,  1 6. 

In  consequence  of  directions  re- 
ceived from  your  lordship,  I  last 
night,  on  the  signal  being  made  on 
board  the  Medusa,  left  this  ship, 
witli  the  boats  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, formed  with  two  close  lines, 
and  immediately  joined  the  other 
divisions  under  the  stern  of  the  Me- 
dusa, and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
put  your  lordship's  order  into  exe- 
cution, attacking  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla;  but, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion 
made,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  we  could  not,  until  near  day- 
light, get  to  the  westward  of  any 
part  of  the  enemy's  line;  on  ap- 
proaching the  eastern  part  of  which, 
(E  3)  in 
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in  order  to  assist  the  first  division  First  division, 

then,  engaged^  we  met  them  return-  Leyden^   8   seamen,   3  marina9» 

ing.      Under  these  circamstances,  killed;  5  officers,  20  seamen,~15  m»« 

and  the    day    breaking    apace,    I  rines,  wounded.    Total  51.*-^£iw 

judged  it  prudent  to  direct  the  o&  g^nie,.  S  seamen  killed ;   1  officer^ 

ficers    commanding    the    different  ^  seamen,  wounded.     Total  9.— • 
boats  to  return  to  their  respective  ~  Jamaica,  1  officer,  3  seamen,  killed; 

ships.        I  am,  &c.  1  officer,  4>    seamen,   4   marines^ 

Robert  Jones,  wounded.    Total  15. 

P.  S.  None  killed  or  wounded  3n  Second  division, 

board  any  of  the  fourth  division.  Medusa,  2  officers,  14  seamen, 

Xord  viscowit  Nelson,  AT.  J?.  SfC.  4  marines,  killed;  ^  officers;  24  sea« 

Discovery,  off,  BoiUogne,  jlug.  16«  men,  6  marines,  wounded.-  Total 

My  Lord,  65.-— Queenborough  cutter,  1  sea« 

I  beg  leave  to  make  my  report  man  killed,  6  seamen  wounded.  To* 
to  your  lordship  of,  the  four  howit?  tal  7.«-*Minx,  1  officer  wounded. 
i:er  boats  that  I  had  the  hono&r  to  Third  division, 
command^  in  the  attack  of  the  ene*  York,  l  officer,  2  seamen,  killed  i 
my  last  night.    Having  led  in  to  1  officer,   10  seamen,  6   marines, 
support  captain  Parkers  division,  wounded.    Total  19.— Gannet,  I 
peeping  between  his  lines  until  the  seaman  killed,  2  seamen  wounded, 
enemy  opened  their  fire  on  him,  we  Totals .-«Ferriier,S  seamen  woundt 
kept  on  towards  the  pier  until  I  ed.«— Providence,  3  seamen  wounds 
was  aground  in  the  headmost  boat ;  ed.— Express,  4  seamen  wounded, 
0ien  opened  our  fire  and   threw  -^Explosion,  1  seaman  killed,  2  se»« 
about  eight  shells  into  it,  but,  from  men  wounded.    Total  3*-^Oi9CO* 
the    strength  of  the    tide  coming  v^ry,  1  seaman  wounded, 
out  of  the  narbour,  was  not  able  to  Fourth  divisuon. 
keep  our  station 'oflf  the  pier-head.  None  killed  or  wounded, 
but  continued  eur  fire  en  the  camp  Total.^— 4  officers,  33  seamen,  J 
iintil  the  enemy's  fire  had  totally  marines  killed ;  14  officers,  84  sea- 
slackened,  and  captain  Parker's  di-  men,  30  marines,  wounded.    Total 
vision  had  passed  without  me.     I  172. 

|>eg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordship.  Names  of  officers  killed  and 

that  I  was  ably  supported  by  the  wounded, 

other  boats.    Captain  Broome  and  Leyden,  lieuts.  Thomas  Oliver* 

lieutenant  Beam,  of  the  Royal  artil-  Francis   Dickson,  badly}    captain 

lery,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  Youn^,  of  the  marines,  badly;  Mr. 

to  ^nnoy  the  enemy.    The  other  Francis  Burney,  master's  rnate^  Mr. 

^fficers  of  artillery  were  detached  Samuel      Spratley,     midshipman, 

in  the  other  four  howitzer  boats.  wounded.— Eug6nie,  Mr.  William 

J.  Coif  H.  Basset,  acting  lieutenant,  wounded. 

Lard  uxoutit  Nelson,  K.  B.  ifc.  »- Jamaica,  Mr.  Alexander  Ruther« 

Account  of  officers,   seamen,  and  ford,  master's  mate,  killed;  lieut. 

marine^,  killed  and  wounded  in  Jeremiad  Skelton  wounded.— Me- 

the  boats  of  his  majesty's  ships  dusa,  Mr.  William  Gore,  Mr.  WiU 

.    and  vessels  in  the  attack  of  the  liam  Bristow,  midshipmen,  killed ; 

French    Uotilla,  moored   before  capt.  Edward  Thomborough  Par* 

.    Boulogne,  on  the  night  of  Au-  ker,  lord   Nelson's  aide*du-eamp; 

gust  1^«  lieuts.  Charles  Felley  and  Frederick 

Langford; 
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Langfbrd;  Mr.  Williani  Kirby, 
zpaster ;  the  bon.  Antbbny  Maitr 
land,  midshipman^wQunded,-— York. 
Mr.  Berry,  midshipman,  killed ;  Mr. 
Brown^  gunner,  wounded.~«Mr. 
Richard  Wilkinson,  commander  of 
the  Greyhound  revenue  cutter, 
wounded;  and  ]  seaman  belong- 
ing to  tbe  GreyhouiK^  likewise 
voundedL 

Nelson  and  BromtK;. 
AUdusa,  Jag.  16. 

Downing-^lreei,  22.  The  following 
dispatches  have  this  day  been  re^ 
ceived  at  lord  Hobart's  office,  from 
lieuU-gen.  sir  John  Hely  Hutchin- 
ion»  transmitted  in  a  letter  from  lord 
Elgin  to  lord  Hawkesbu^y. 

XMrl  oJ'Ei^n  to  lord  Haxvkethuryf 
dat^d  ComianiinopU,  July  1  ^. 

I  have  Che  satisfaction  of  acquaint- 
ing your  lordship,  that  the  indosed 
letters  io  lord  Hobart  contain  the 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Grand  Cairo  to  the  combined  forces 
vndec  gen.  Hutchinson^  tbe  vLzIeo 
i^d  the  capitan  pacha. 

Head-quarters,  camp  be/ore 
Gizek,  June  21. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  nothing  new,  or  of  very 
essential  import,  to  communicate^ 
tut  I  avail  myself  of  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  a  mess#nger  going  to  Con* 
stantinople,  to  inform  you,  that  we 
^Ie  encamped  near  Gizeh,  which 
ifi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
to  Cairo.  We  ipean  to  erect  bat- 
teries in  the  course  of  ^  hours :  it 
^ttnnoi  hold  out  long,  as  it  is  a  very 
weak  place ;  but  it  covers  a  bridge 
>pf  communication  which  the  Frcpch 
|iave  over  the  Nile,  and  it  is  there- 
&fe  essential  to  us  to  have  it  in  oui; 
possession.  Thi^  operation  cannot 
^st  above  fpur  or  five  days  at  most ; 
I  then  mean  to  cross  the  (ivc^  s^nd 
join  the  army  o£  the  grand  vizier, 
who  is  at  .present  encamped  very 
liear  CaiirQ ;  we  shall  then  besiege 


tb^  placoj  which  is  garrispned  by  4 
or  5000  French;  but  their  w.orks 
are  very  extended,  and  would  j^er 
quire  a  much  gfeater  number  of  men 
to  defend  then>.  Great  delays  have 
been  occasioned  in  Uus  operation, 
from  the  low  state  of  tlx:  river,  and 
from  the  bar  of  the  Nile  at  Rosetta, 
which  is  fcecuiently  impassable  for 
ten  days. together ;  so  that  our  march, 
has  been  much  retarded.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  provisions  for 
the  arm^',  and  the  obstacles  which 
we  encounteredl  in  bringing  the 
heavy  artillery  up  the  river  (which 
has  not  yet  b/^  entirely  accom- 
plished), have  been  very  great. 
j^owcver,  we  have  now  a  sujl^ 
(^iency  to  begin  the  siege. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson. 
lieadnQuarters,  camp  bqfore 

Gizeh,  June  29  • 
My  Lord, 
The  cqu^^ined  armies  advanced 
on  both  sides  gf  the  river  on  the 
21st  inst.  The  British  troops,  and, 
those  of  his  highness  (he  capita^ 
pacha>  inve^sted  Gizeh  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  vvhilst  the  army 
of  his  highness  the  grand  vizier 
moved  forward^  and  took  a  posi- 
tion nearly  within  cannon-shot  of 
Cairo.  On  the  22d,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  informed  me,  that  they 
wished  to  treat  for  the  evacuation 
of  Cairo,  and  the  forts  thereunto 
belonging,  upon  certain  conditions* 
After  a  negotiation  of  several  days« 
which  was  conducted  by  brigadier- 
gener?.!  Hope  with  much  judgment 
and  ability,  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der the  town  and  forts  on  the  con« 
ditious  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose.  VVe  took  possession  of  the 
gate  of  Gizeh  at  five  o'clock  /es- 
terday  evening,  and  also  of  the  fort 
$i)lkoski,  on  the  Cairo  side  of  the 
river.  Hostages  have  been  mutu- 
ally exchanged,  and  the  final  eva- 
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cuaitpn  will  take  place  in  about-ten 
dayg.  I  should  suppose  ibat  there 
are  near  6000  troops  of  ali  kinds  in' 
the  town ;  bat  1  speak  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
as  I  have  not  \  et  received  any  re- 
'turns.  This  has  been  a  long  and 
arduous  service.  The  troops,  from 
the  rreat  heat  of  the  wealher, 
the  daliculty  of  the  navigation  of 
the  ri\er,  and  the  entire  want  of 
roads  in  the  country,  have  suffered 
a  considerable  degree  of  /atigue ; 
but  both  men  and  officers  have  sub- 
mitted to.  it  with  the  greatest  pa« 
tienpe,  and  have  manifested  a  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  arms 
that '< is  above  all  panegyric.  The 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  has  been  or- 
derly and  exemplary ;  and  a  disci- 
pline has  been  preserved  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any 
troops.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
lieut.-col.  Anstruther,  quarter-mas« 
ter-^enera]|  for  the  great  zeal  and 
ability  which  he  has  shown,  under 
very  lUflicult  circumstances,  in  for- 
warding the  public  service.  From 
generals  Cradock  and  Doyle,  who 
were  the  general  otlicers  employed 
immedla^eW  under  my  orders,  I  hav^ 
derived  the  greatest  assistance ;'  and 
J  beg  leave  to  recommend  them  aa 
highly  d^'serving  of  his  majesty's  fa* 
vour.  The  exertions  of  capt.  Ste- 
ven-'on,  of  thf*  navy,  have  beenex* 
tremely  laborious  and  constant  dur- 
ing this  long  march ;  they  have  done 
every  thing  that  whs  possible  to  for- 
ward our  supplies ;  and,  indeed, 
without  their  powerful  aid,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  nave  pro- 
ceeded. Your  lordship  will  recol- 
lect that  the  river  is  extremely  low 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  mouih 
6f  the  Nile  impassable  for  days  to* 
gcther,  and  the  distance  from  Ro* 
setta  to  Cairo  between  160  and  170 
miles.  Capt.  Stevenson  has  been 
ably  supported  by  capts.  Morrison, 


Gurry,  and  Hillyar,  who  were  em- 
ployed under  him.  The  service  in' 
which  they  have  been  engaged  has 
not  been  a  brilliant  one  ;  but  1  hope 
it  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  been 
mo!(i  useful,  and  has  required  con- 
stant vigilance  and  attention.  It 
has  lasted  now  for  many  weeks : 
the  labour  has  been  excessive,  and 
the  fatigue  greater  than  I  can  ex- 
press. This  dispatch  will  be  deli- 
vered  to  you  by  my  aid-de-camp, 
major  Montre>or,  who  has  been  in 
the  most  intimate  habits  of  confi- 

» 

dence  with  me  since  my  arrival  in 
Egypt,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your 
lordship  a  most  perfcxt  account  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try. 1  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
to  your  lordship's  protection  as  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing his  majesty's  favour. 
I  am,  &c. 

J.  H.  HUTCRIMSOV. 

[HereYollow  tlie  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation (21  in  number).  In  sub- 
stance they  provide,  that  the  French 
forces  and  their  allies,  under  the 
command  of  gen.  Bi'lliard,  should 
evacuate  (not  only  the  city  of  Cairo, 
and  its  dependencies,  but)  all  that 
part  of  Egypt  which  they  then  oc- 
cupied ;  tht^  French  and  auxiliary 
troops  to  retire  by  land  to  Rosefta, 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  field-ar. 
tillers, ammunition,  ejects,  &c.  and 
be  thence  embarked,  with  the  same, 
to  the  French  ports  in  tl)e  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  ex  pence  of  the  allied 
powers*  All  the  admintstiationi, 
the  members  of  the  commission  of 
arts  and  .sciences,  in  short,  every 
penon  attached  to  the  French  army, 
to  enjoy  the  sa^ne  advantages ;  to- 
gether with  all  inhabitants  oT  Egypt, 
of  whatever  nation,  who  might  wish 
to  follow  the  French  troop*.] 

AdmiraUy-oJke,  29. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  Wil- 
liam Cornwaliis,  admiral  of  the 

blue* 
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blue,  &c.  to  Evan  Nepean,  e^. 

dated  off  Ushant,  tlie  20th  inst. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
you,  for  the  inibrmatioo  ot  ihe  lords 
conimisstoners  ot  the  admiralt^y  a 
letter  from  capt.  Wem^ss,  ot  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Unicorn,  inclosing 
one  from  capt.  Grithths,  of  the  Aia- 
lante  sloop,  both  stationed  in  watch- 
ing the  coa:»t  ot  Quiberon. 

lam,  &C.        W.  COKNWALLIS. 

His  mt^csiys  skip  Unicom, 
Sir,  Clinberoii'lMy,  Aitg.  14. 
By  his  majesty's  sioop  Ataiante 
(which  1  have  sent  to  you,  being 
short  of  provisions),  1  inclose  a  jour- 
nal of  my  proceedings  and  statement 
4>f  tnt;  sliip,  b)  which  you  will  see 
we  have  baieiy  a  month's  provisions. 
Hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  my 
exeitions  in  sending  the  boats  away 
armed  on  ditfereni  occa^tionN,  and 
moving  with  the  ship,  1  have  only 
been  able  to  capiure  one  chasse  ma- 
r^,  ol  40  tons,  laden  with  hme, 
not  worth  sending  in  (in  which  bu- 
siness we  had  tne  misfortune  to  have 
one  seaman  kuled,  and  one  slightly 
wounded),  and  to  destroy  one,  same 
burthen,  laden  wiih  corn.  Several 
convoys  are  lying  at  difierent  places, 
ready  "to  slip  out;  the  largest  of 
which,  (in  the  Morbihan,)  by  an- 
choring near  that  place,  and  com- 
manding the  passages  to  the  west- 
ward, have  prevented  moving. 
His  majesty's  sloop  Ataiante  has 
i>een  rather  more  fortunate,  having 
captured  three  small  light  boats,  and 
L'lLveille  armed  lugger.  '  The  gal- 
lantry of  tnis  affair,  to  which  1  was 
an  eye-witness,  is  fully  mentioned 
in  capt.  Griffiths'  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose,  and  beg  leave  to 
say  he  speaks  my  sentiments  on  that 
subject.     I  hope  this  account  of  my 

troceedings  will  meet  your  appro- 
ation. 

I  am,  &c.        C.  Wkmtis* 
Hofh  Qdmirol  CcrnwMis,  tfc. 


jitakMte,  Quiberon^y,  jivg.  I]. 
Sir, 

1  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  that  yesterday  the  si\-oared 
cutter  of  his  majesty's  sloop  unuer 
my  command,  ■  manned  with  eight 
men>  captured  the  French  armed 
lugger  L'Lveille,  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  58  tons,  mounting 
two  4*pounder8  and  four  large  swi* 
vels  carrying  a  pound -and-haif  ball. 
The  cool  intrepidity  with  wh'ich 
they  rowed  up  in  face  of  a  brisk 
discharge  of  cannister  and  grape 
from  the  lugger,  and  the  cross  hre 
of  two  smali  ibatteries,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  my  admiration  ;  they 
boarded  and  took  her  a  musket-shot 
from  the  shore  (the  crew  deserted 
her  at  the  moment),  and,  I  am  hap- 
py to  add,  brought  her  off  without 
any  body  hurt  on  our  part.  The 
steady  determination  and  good  con^ 
duct  of  Mr.  Fran.  Smith  (who  com- 
manded) claim  my  fullest  approba- 
tion ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  permit- 
ted strongly  to  recommend  him  to 
notice,  as  well  as  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  boat's  crew  who  so 
ably  seconded  him. 

1  am,  %ic,     A.  J.  Grifvtths* 
Captmn  IVcmysx,  his  majesty's 
ship  Viacom, 

SEPTEMBER. 

Admiralty  office f  5. 
Letter  from  hon.  Wm.  Cornwallis, 

admiral  of  the  blue,  &c.  to  Evan 

Nepean,  esq.  dated  off  Ushant« 

August  31. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, a  letter  from  capt.  Martin, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Ffsgard ;  by 
which  it  appears,  the  boaU  of  that 
ship,  the  Diamond,  and  the  Boadi- 
cea.  have  cut  out  of  Corunna  a  ship 
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bf20gims,  and  other  vessels.  Li^u- 
tenaDt  Pipou,  who  commi^nded  die 
boats,  seems  to  have  conducted  the 
enterprise  with  much  gallantry  and 
jod^iaent;  for,  although  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  froiD  the  bat^rie5, 
yet  tlie  success  was  accomplislied 
withput  any  loss ;  and  the  c.oi\ducl 
of  the  ofiicers  and  men  who  were 
with  him  meri^  my  warmest  appro- 
bation. W.  COKNWALLIS. 

Ftsgofd,  ofFtrrol,  JugmU  21. 

I  beg  leave  to  iaforiii  you»  that  ( 
bftt  nigbt  the  boats  of  his  majesty's 
ships  Fisgard,  Diamond^  and  Boadi* 
Gea*  attacked  the  vessels  of  tlieene-* 
my  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna* 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  out  £| 
Keptuna>  a  new  ship,  pierced  for 
20  guus>  belonging  to  his  catholic 
wajesty ;    a  gun-boat   mounting  a 
Idi^  32->pounder,  and  a  merchant* 
^hip ;  who  were  moored  within  the 
strong  batteries  that    protect    the 
port ;  and  so  near  them«  that  tiie 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts  challenged 
our  people*  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire :  but  the  prices 
were  towed  out  with  a  degree  of 
coolness  and  perseverance  that  doe^ 
infinite  credit  to  the  ofiicers  and 
men,  and  can  only  be  equalled  bj 
their  conduct  throughout  the  affair. 
I  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  in 
my  power,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  lieut.  Pipon,  wlio  directed  this 
epterprise  with  the  most  becoming 
spirit  and  address ;  but  bis  success 
will,  I  trustj  sufficiently  recommend 
h'lm  to  your  lordship's  approbation, 
and  the  notice  of  my  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty. 

I  am,  &c«      T.  B.  Martiv. 

Letter  from  Mr.  PetUgrew,  com- 
mander of  the  ship  Intrepid  let- 
ter of  marque,  to  Evan  Nepeanj 
<^qu  dated  Barbadoes,  July  9. 

On .  tlie  22d  of  June,  in  N.  la^. 


1^  deg.  25  min.'  W.  long,  per  ac- 
compts,  40  deg.  10  mm.  on  board 
the  ship  Intrepid,  of  Liverpool,  heap- 
kg  letters  of  marque,  under  my  com- 
maud,  having  in  company  the  ships 
Dominica  packet  apd  Alfred,  I  had 
the  good  fohune  to  capture,  aRer  a 
running  engagement  of  nearly  two 
hours,  the  Spanish  frigate*bui!t  ship 
La  Galga,  commanded  by  Franciscor 
de  Pascadelloy  and  mounting  M 
heav^  sixes,  and  7  8  men,  bound  to 
'Cadiz,  or  any  port  in  Spain,  loaded 
with  hides,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  cop* 
per  in  bars;  the  quantity  not.yet 
known,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  sus« 
tained  no  other  loss  than  that  of  ono 
of  my  brave  men,  and  our  sails  and 
^*&S^^  ^  S<>od  deal  cut ;  the  othei 
ships  have  not  sustained  any  damage, 
except  the  prize,  which  has  suffered 
considerably  in  both  hull  and  roasts^ 
and  rigging.  I  arrived  here  July  4, 
with  the  prize  and  above-mentioned 
ships. 

I  am,  &c.     Jn.  Pettiorsw* 

P.  S.  The  Galga  has  been  at  difr> 

ferent  ports,  but  was  last  from  Rio 

de  Plata. 

^dt^iralty^iiffke,  liL 
Letter  from  capt.  Hood  to  rear«ad* 
miral  Saumarez. 
Sir,  Feneroble, at ua,  July  1 3. 
You  must  have  observed  my  giv- 
ing chace  to  an  enemy's  line  of  bat- 
tie  ship  at  day-break  this  morning. 
At  seven  she  hoisted  French  colours; 
and  I  could,  perceive  her  to  be  an 
eighty-gun  ship ;  at  half  past,  being 
within  point-bJank  shot,  the  enemy 
commenced  firing  his  stemchace^ 
guns,  which  I  did  not  return,  far 
tear  of  retarding  our  progre^  until 
the  liffht  and  baiSling  airs  threw  tho 
two  snips  broad&ide-to,  within  muih 
ket*shot,  when  a  steady  and  warm 
conflict  was  kept  up  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  ure  had  closed  Within 
pistol-siiot.  The  enemy  principally 
directed  his  .fire  to  our  masts  and 
rigging.    I  had  ^i  this  time  the  misr 

fortune 
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fortune  to  perceive  the  main-raast 
to  fall  overboardy  the  i'ore  and  mi- 
ssen-mast  nearly  in  the  same  state^ 
and  since  gone ;    the    ship  being 
Bear  the  shore  close  to  the  castle 
of  Sancti  Petri,  the  enemy  escaped* 
It  was  with  much  ditiiculty  I  was 
enabled  to  gee  the  Venerable  off, 
lier  cables  and  anchors  all  disabled; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  great  exer* 
tion  of  the  Thames,  with  the  boats 
YOU  sent  me,  she  was,  saved,  after 
Deing  on  shore  for  soipe  time.     I 
ahall  have  no  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
ship's  company  iu  this  action,  who 
'  had,  with  much  patience  and  per- 
severance, suffered  great  fatigue  by 
their  exertions  to  get  the  ship  to 
aea,  and  not  500  men  able  to  go  to 
quarters ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  add,  I 
have  been  most  ably  supported  by 
lieut.  Lillicrap^second  oi  the  Vene- 
rable (first  absent),  and  all  the  other 
officers  and  men,    who  have  my 
warmest  recommendation;  and  have 
to  lament  tlie  loss  of  Mr.  Williams, 
master,   an  excellent  officer,  with 
many  other  valuable  people  kille4 
and  wounded,  a  list  of  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose. 

lam,  &c.  S.  Hood. 

list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  action 

with  a  French  ship  of  80  guns, 

on  July  13th. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  master,  15 
seamen,  2  marines,  killed.— Mr. 
Thomas  Chutch^  lieutenant;  Mr. 
John  Snell,  boatswain;  Mr.  George 
Melley,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pardee, 
midshipmen;  73  seamen,  10  ma- 
rines, wounded.  S.  Hood. 
Snclosures  in  a  letter  from  sir  J. 

Saumarez  to  Evan  Nepean,  esq. 

dated  Rosia  Bay,  Aug.  2d. 
Sift,   Pasley,  Gibraltar,  July  9, 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
en  the  29th  ult.  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
centf  I  captured  the  Spanish  feluc- 
ca privateer  £1  Golondrina,  of  two 
guns,  with  small  arms,  and  a  com* 


plement  of  93  meB»  nine  of  which 
had  previously  been  ^nt  in  a  small 
Gueinsey  lugger  and  a  Portuguese 
schooner,  which  she  had  captured 
during  her  cruize* 

I  am,  &C.      W.  WOOLDKTDCB. 

Si  a,  Poj/^,  Jufy  SO. 

On  my  return  from  Minorca,  ia 
execution  of  your  orders,  oa  Tues« 
day  the  21st  inst.  the  island  of  Car- 
bera  N.  E.  six  or  seven  leagues,  £ 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  asan  of  war 
xebec,  of  22  guns,  which  at  sevesi 
A.  M.  after  being  hailed  by  her 
with  orders  to  send  ray  boat  oii 
board,  I  brought  to  action  within 
pistol-shot,  and  continued  it  until 
a  quarter  past  eight,  when  she  was 
perfectly  silenced  ;  but  took  advan- 
tage of  her  sweeps,  it  bcii^  nearly 
csam;  and  though  every  exertion 
was  used  with  the  Pasley's  sweeps, 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 

fet  close  in  with  Ivica  before  night, 
am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lyons, 
the  roaster,  for  his  cool  and  steady 
conduct  during  the  action,  and  Mr« 
Douglas,  midshipman  of  the  Cuesar, 
a  passenger,  who  assisted  at  the 
guns.  The  remaining  officers  and 
ship's  company  behaved  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  my  satisiaction  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  one  of  theni 
was  killed,  and  two  others  wounds 
ed.  And  on  the  29th  following,  off 
Cape  Tredforcas,  I  captured  the 
Spanish  privateer  schooner  £1  Ata* 
maria,  pierced  for  1 4  guns,  but  only 
seven  on  board,  long  twelves  and 
sixes,  and  55  men,  belonging  to 
Malaga,  out  ten  d^s,  and  had  cap- 
tured a  schooner,  from  Oran,  ladea 
with  cattle  for  Gibraltar. 

I  am,  &c.     Wn  WooLDRiDor. 

Dauming^re0,  15. 
The  following  dispatch  has  been  re*- 
ceived  at  the  office  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Hohart,  firom  colonel 
Fraser,  commanding  his  majesty's 
troops  at  Goree,  on  the  ceut  of 
Africa. 

Garee, 
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Gcru,  j^rica,  June  16. 
My  Lord, 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that,  having  received 
intelligence  that  there  was  a  large 
.ship,  under  Spanish  colours,  lying 
cff  Senegal,  wliich  had  been  brought 
there  by  part  of  the  crew,  who, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  slaves,  had 
murdered  the  officers,  and  seized 
the  vessel  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa ;  understanding  likewise  that 
it  had  been  proposed  by  citizen  Re- 
fiaud,  as  soon  as  the  cargo  was  I^n  1- 
cd,  .to  refit  this  ship,  attack  with 
her  the  British  vessels  trading  for 
Kum  in  the  open  roads  of  Port  An- 
tique ;  then,  renewing  the  deproda- 
lions  that  had  been  lornaeriy  com* 
in  it  ted  at  Sierra  Leone  and  other 
settlements,  t6  run  with  the  plunder 
for  Cayenne ;  I  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  frustrate  these  intentions,  by 
taking  or  destroying  the  Spanish  ship 
while  the  cargo  was  landing,  and 
it  was  probable  the  enemy  would 
be  little  prepared  for  making*  de- 
fence* Irving  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Older  man,  commander 
of  the  merchant-ship  Lucy,  of  Li- 
verpool (the  only  armed  vessel  on 
this  part  of  the  coast),  he  com* 
plied  most  readily.  A  few  seamen 
were  procured  from  the  other  trad- 
ers to  reinibrce  the  little  Govern- 
ment schooner,  chiefly  navigated  by 
blacks;  and  a  detacliment  from 
thi^  garrison,  consisting  of  ensigns 
M^I^mot  and  Kinssley,  assistant- 
surgeon  Ryan,  ana  40  men,  em- 
barked and  sailed  on  the  Sth  inst. 
under  the  command  of  capt  Lloyd. 
On  the  15th  capt.  Lloyd  returned  $ 
and  byhis  report,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclave,  your  lordship  will 
see  that  the  enemy  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  a  new  ship,  capable  of 
mounting  30  guns  on  her  main  deck, 
has  been  destroyed,  without  the  loss 
of  one  man.  All  persons  employed 
•n  this   service  were  voiunteers; 


and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  en- 
gaged in  it  merits  the  highest  praise. 

John  F&aser,  Commandant. 

Sir,  Goree,  June  15. 

In  consequence  of  your  orders,  I 
proceeded  to  the  bsM*  of  Senegal  with 
the  detachment  under  my  command ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  tfie  1 2th  inst. 
discovered  a  large  ship  at  anchor 
about  two  niiles  off  tne  bar.  On 
our  approach  the  crew  betook  them- 
selves to  their  boats.  On  boarding, 
she  was  found  to  be  a  new  Spanish 
ship,  pierced  for  30  guns,  and  about 
900  sons  burthi-n ;  that  she  had  been 
iinlojded.  stripped  of  her  sails  rig- 
ging. &c.  Finding  it  impracticable, 
from  tlie  stale  of  ihe  vessel,  and  the 
wind  blowing  strong  on  shore,  to 
bring  her  off,  I  gave  directions  to 
Mr.  Grady,  master  of  the  Govern- 
ment schooner,  to  set  her  on  fire  j 
which  he  executed  very  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  without  any  ac- 
cident. In  justice  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command,  1  beg  leave 
to  mention  that  tliey  displayed  the 
greatest  readiness  in  executmg  any 
orders  I  had  to  give ;  and,  had  there 
been  any  occasion,  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, have  conducted  thhmselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  IcO  merit  appro- 
bation. Richard  Lloyd, 

Capt.  African  corps. 

OCTOBER. 

Downing^rtet,  2. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  his  excellency  the 
earl  of  Elgin,  his  majesty's  am* 
bassadorextraordmary  and  pleni* 
potentiary  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
by  the  right  hon.  Id.  Hawkesbury., 
Extract  of  a  dispatch  front  lord  Elgin 
to  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  Con- 
stantinople, Sept.  6th,  midnight. 
I  ct)ngratulate  vour  lordship  most 
sincerely,  on  the  mteliigence  which 
I  have  this  moment  received  by  the 
annexed  letter  from  sir  John  Hely 

Hutchinson.  . 

Extract 
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Extract  of  a  tetter  from  sir  Jn.  Hely  French  republic;  signed  on  the  1st 

Hutchinson!  K.  B.  to  the  earl  of  instant,  were  this  day  exchanged  by 

£lgin,dated  Head-quarters,  camp  the  right  hon.  lord  Hawkesbury,  one 

before  Alexandria,  Aug.  27.  of  his  roajeslv's  principal  agcretaries 

I  just  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  of  state«  and  by  M.  Otto. 

messenger  going  to  Constantinople  October  13.     This  GaseCCe  con*- 

(dispatchcd  by  thecapitan  pacha),  tains  the  following  proclamation  and 

to  infornr  your  excellency,  tliat  gen.  order : 

Menou  offered  last  ni^^ht  to  capitu-  by  thb  king*  a  proclakatiok» 

late  for  the  town  and  forts  of  Alex*  Declaring  the  cessation  of  arms,  as 

andria,  and  demanded  an  armistice  well  by  sea  as  land,  agreed  upon 

of  three  days,  fpr  the  purpose  of  between    his    majesty   and    the 

arranging  the  terms  of  the  capttu-  French  republic  and  enjoining 

lation.   This  I  have  granted  accord*  the  observance  thereof, 

sngly.  Gko&ck  R. 

Jdmiralfy-^c€,2.  Whereas   preliminaries    for   re* 

Letter  from  capt.^Kcats«  of  the  Su-  storing  peace  between  us  and  the 

r    perb,  to  £.  Nepean,  esq.  dated  French    republic   were    signed   at 

off  Lisbon,  Sept.  19«  I.ondon  on  tlie  1st  day  of  this  in- 

SiR,  stant  October,  by  the  plenipoten« 

The  Superb,  Defence,  and  Fe-  tiary  of  us,  and  bv  the  plentpoten- 

terell  sloop,  left  vice-adm.  Pole  on  tiary  of  the  French  republic:     And 

the  6th  inst.     No  event  of  greater  wherea;;  for  the  putting  an  end  to  the 

importance  than  the  capture  of  a  calamities  of  war,  as  soon  and  as  far 

^vateer  by  the  Defence,  related  in  as  may  be  possible*  it  hath  been 

the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  vice-  agreed  between  us  and  the  French 

admiral  Pole,   has  occurred   since  republic  as  follows:  that  is  to  say, 

4hey  left  htm.            R.G.Keats,  that  as  soon   as  the  preliminaries 

Letter  from  capt.  Keats>  of  hts  ma-  shall  be  signed  and  ratified,  friend- 

jesty's  ship  Superb,   at  sea,   to  ship  should  be  established  between 

vice-adm.  Pole,  dated  Sept.  IStfa.  us  and  the  French  republic,  by  sea 

SiK>  and  land,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Defence,  who$e  signal  was  and  that  ail  hostilities  should  cease 

made  to  chase  this  morning,  has  re>  immediately.    And,  in  order  to  pre- 

turned  witli  a  French  lugger  priva-  vent  all  causes  of  complaint  and 

teer,  of  1 4  guns  and  60  men,  named  dispute  which  might  arise  on  ac- 

L'Enfant  du  Carnival.  count   of  prizes  which   might  be 

I  am,  8ic.           R.  G.  Keats,  made  at  sea,  after  the^signature  of 

'    Downin^'^ftreet,  2.     Preliminaries  .the  preliminary  articles,  it  has  been 

of  peace  between  his  majesty  and  also  reciprocafiy  agreed,  that  the 

the  French  republic  were  signed  last  vessels  and  effects  which  might  be 

night  at  lord  Hawkesbury's  otfice,  taken  in  <t he  British  Channel  and  in 

in  Downing -street,  by  the  right  hon.  tli^  North  Seas,  alter  the  spjce  of  12 

'lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  hi>i  majes-  days,  to  be  computed  from  the  ex* 

ty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  change  of  the  ratiftcations  of  the 

ou  the  part  of  his  majesty,  and  by  'preliminary  articles,  should  be  re« 

M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  dke  French  stored  on  each  side ;  that  the  term 

•government.  should  be  one  month  ii^om  the  Bri- 

Downing^strret,  10.     The  ratifi-  tish  Channel  and  tiie  North  Seas,  as 

cations  of  the  preliminary  arlicie^;  'of  .tar  as  the  Canary  Islands  indasively, 

.peace  betweeu'liis  majesty-  and  the  whether  in  the  Ocean  oe  in .th^  Me* 

ditcrranean ; 
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diftemoiean;  two  niont&s  from  ihf  rity  ofthe  commerce  of  his  Ibvin^ 

said  Car|mry  iskmdt^  as  far  as  the  subjects,  during  the   cessation   of 

£<|«ator;  and^  lastly*  five  months  in  arms  notified  by  his  royal  procla* 

aliotherportsof  the  world,  without  mat  ion  of  this  day's  date,  passes 

anv  exception,  or  any  more  parti*  will  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  they 

CfMAT  description  of  time  or  place,  can  be  interdianged,  to  such  of  his 

And  whereas  the  ratifications  |f  the  subjects  as  shall  desire  the  same^ 

said  preliminary  articles  betw^m  us  for  their  ships,  goods,  and   mer* 

and  the  French  repuli^ic  were  ex*  chandizes,  and   effects,  they  duly 

changed  by  the  respective  pienipo*  observing  the  several  acts  of  parlia* 

tentiaries  ^  us  and  of  the  French  ment  which  are  or  may  be  in  fierce* 

lepublic   on  the  10th  day  of  this  W.  Fawksner* 

instant  October,  from  which   day  [This  Gazette  also  contains  his 

the  several  terms  above  mentioned  majesty's  order  in  council  for  dis» 

of  12  days,  of  ooe  month,  of  two  continuing  the  bounty  to  seamen; 

jBonths,  and  ^ve  months,  are  to  be  and  also  for  discontinuing  the  reward 

computed.     AsmI  whereas  it  is  our  for  the  discovery  of  seamen,  flcc.J 

royal  willAnd  deasure,  that  the  ces-  Mmiralty^ffice,  17.  Letter  from 

sation  of  hostilitios  between  us  and  adm.  lord  Keith,  commander  in  chief 

the    Fifench    republic   shoidd    be  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in 

agce^eable  to  4hc  8ev«ral  epochs  fix-  the  Mediijernuieor),  to  £.  N/epean, 

ed  between  us  and  the  French  re«  esq.datedFoudroyant,bayof  Abosr* 

public;  WfelAve  thought  fit,  by  and  kir,  July  10. 

with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun*  Sir, 

ciU  to  iMftify  the  same  to  all  onr  The  enclosed  letter  from  cap<» 

loving    subjects;    and  we  do  de*  Pulling,  of  his  majesty's  sloop  the 

dare,  that  om  royal  will  and  ^lea^  Kangaroo,  conveys  to  you,  for  the 

sure  i«,  Mid  we  do  hereby  strictli^  information  of  their  lordships,  his 

charge  .and  command  all  our  oi-  detail  of  a  spirited  and  successful 

£oers,  hotli  kj  Rto-and  land,  and  aU  attack  made  by  that  sloop  and  the 

other  our  subjedts  whatsoetun*,  io  Speedy  on  a  Spanish  convoy  an* 

ferhearatl  acts  of  hostility,  ei^er  by  '  chorea  on  the  coast,  and  protected 

sea  or  Jand,  against  the  French  re*-  by  a  battery  of  1*2  ^ans,  and  a  con- 

pttbitc  and  their  dKes,  their  vassals  siderable   n>rce  oi   armed  vessels, 

or  sida^ectSj  from  and  aliber  the  re-  whkh  appears  to  ha\'e  been  ese- 

speotive    thnes  above  mentioned,  x^vted  with    much   resohition   and 

«fid  under  the  penalty  of  tncnrring  courage.     I  trust  that  their  lord* 

«Ottr  highest -displeasure.  ships  will  honour  with  thetr  appro- 

Cr  it^en  at  our  court  at  Windsor,  bation  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 

the  i2th  day  of  this  in^itant  the  cfiicers  and   men  engaged  in 

October,  in  the  41st   year  this    service    have    evinced;   and 

4ifotir  neign,  and  in  the  year  while  I  have  the  poyver  of  express^ 

<of  our  Lord  I'BOl.  ing  to  their  lordships. my  satisfac- 

-•oiD  SAVB  THE  KXK«.  tlou  with  the  zealous  s[nd  activs 

^ttiie  court  at  Windsor,  the  i^th  exertions  ofcapt.  Pulling,  so  soon 

of  October,  1^0 1,  present,  the  after  his  arrival  on  this  station,  I 

Ung's   most   excellent   niajestjr  have  most  sincere  pleasure  in^trans* 

in  H»>niioi],  mitting  to  them  his  testimony  to  thfs 

Uifi  majesty  in  council  was  this  contimied  meritorious  concfuct,  of 

dsy  rpkaaed  tn  declare  and  order,  which  captain  lord  Cochrane,  and 

4hik>ibrlibn  oanvenifiiico  and ascii*  tbeofficoisandcrewof  IheSpeed^^ 

have 
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have  lately  furnished  so  escemplaiy    b€fr  caMes  and  ranmng  neanerto  th« 
9.  proof*  KbiTH.    tower,  tt^e  •gun4>eats  in  tiie  oAing 

lied,  and  by  seven  tte  tower  was 
Ka9ig&roOy  cm  eMc^s  length  from    silenced.     We  w«re  annojfed  by  a 
the  shore,  and  two  from  the  town    heavy  fire  of  musquetry  in  different 
of  Oropeso, June  10,  three  m  Ike    directions     till    midnight,    during 
f naming.  which  time  Uie  boafsk)f  both  brigs 

My  Lord,  /  ^'ore  employed  in  cufc^g  out  the 

I  have  the  honoor  to  infom  your    vessels  that  were  found  afbatyOin* 
lordship,  that  cruizing  off  Barcelona    dcr  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thoma« 
on  the  1st  instant,  pursuant  to  er^    Foalertovi,  first  lieiit«nant  of  the 
ders  from  captain  Dixon,  of  his  ma-    Kangaroo,    assisted    l)y  fteulonant 
je^y's  ship  Gen^reux,  and  falling  m    Wad^urton,  of  the  Speedy,  the  horu 
with  his  majesty's  ship  Speedy,  right    M,  A.  Cochrane,  and  Messrs*  Desm 
Ikxi.  lord  Cochrane  comrnander,  we    and  Taylor,  mid<;hipmen :  they  sue* 
spoke  a  Minorquin  privateer,  who    coeded  in  bringing  oat  three  brigs 
gaN'^information  thait a  Spanish coi^    Jaden  with  wine,  rice,  and  bread; 
voy,  C'Onststing  of  twelve  sail,  and    when  lord  Cochrane,  with  his  a<^ad[ 
five  armed  vessels  bad  passed  t«    soal,  took  the  same  orftioers  under 
tht  windward  three  days   before,    his  oammand,  and  w>ent  in  siior6 
Lord  Cochrane  aj^reeing  wkh  me    again  in  the  hope  c^l^ringing  away 
as  to  the  practicability  of  overtaking    iBore;  but  the  remaii^der  were  et- 
thcttn,  we  went  rn  pursart,  and  ;yea-    ikcrsunlc  or  driven 'on  shore.  I  have 
terday  tnorning  -got  sight  of  them    liere  to  lament   the  loss   of   Mr. 
nt  «Lnchor  under  the  battery  of  Oro^    Thomas  Taylor,  midshipman,  a  va- 
peso ;   when,   having  so  able  ao4    luable  young  man,  who  was  ktlleil 
gdliant  an  ofi^cerashis  lordship  to    by  a  musket  ball  while  on  this  scr- 
lea<l  into  the  buy,  I  liesitated  not  a    Mice.     I  cannot  express  myself  suf- 
fnomentio  marice  the  attack.     We    ficiently  grateful  to  lord  Cochran* 
ttpproached  within  liaif*-gun  shot  Oi    for  bis  assistance  during  this   long 
the  enemy  by  noon  with  both  bri^,    contostt  as  well  as  on  tiie  day  be- 
and  came  to  an  anchor,  though  op-    fore,  when  we  found  it  necessary, 

ejsed  by  the  battery,  whicli  is  a    for  the  honour  of  his  Britanmc  ma«' 
rgc  square  tower,  and  appears  to    jesty's  arms,  to  blow  up  the  tower 
h^\ie  12  guns,  a  xebec  of  20  guns,    of  Almanara,  mounting  two  brass 
find  three  gun-boats,  all  of  which    four-pounders  whidi  would -not  sur^ 
liept  up   a    bri<(4c    fire    until  two    render,  though  I'eiMsat^dly  summon- 
o'clock,  when  it  considerably  de-    ed.     I  must  also  acknowledge  the 
creased,  but  again   reoomnrencod,    services   of   lieuteiYant    Fouli^rfon, 
encouraged  by  a  fulucca  of  i  2  gun6>    and  heg  leave  to  recommend  him 
and  two  gun-boats  that  came  to    strongly  to  your  lordship's  notice: 
their  assistance:  by  half  past  three    be,  with  the  other  lieutenant,  Mr. 
the  xebec  and  one    of  the  gun-    Thomas  >Brown  Thompson,  wliom 
boats  sunk,  and  shortly  after  an-    I  also  feel  indebted  to,  has  been 
other  gun-boat  shared  the  same  fate,    slightly    wounded;    Mr.    Thomas 
The  tower,  w^ith  the  remaining  gun-    Tongeau,  acting  master,  Mr.  John 
boats,  assisted  by  tlie  three  in  the    Richards,  purser,  who  volunteered 
Ofling,  continued   to  annoy  us  on    his  services  on  deck  on  this  occa- 
both  ^des  till  about  half  past  six,    «ion,  as  well  as  tlie  offioefs  and  sea- 
men the  fire  of  the  whole  shick-    men  of  both  brigs,  belistved  as  hTT-> 
•Df^j  and4»i  ilve  £.an£aroo  cutting    ikk  cfficers  oikI  ^seanen'  are  accus- 
tomed 
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iomed  to  do:  the  assistance  of  capt. 
£dward  Drummond,  of  the  60th 
regimcnt>  who  was  a  passenger  on 
board,  I   also   acknowledge   with 

fleasure*  '  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the 
ilied  and  wounded  on  board  the 
JCangaroo.  Lord  Cochrane  was  a 
little  singed,  and  received  a  bruise 


who  on  the  12d  instant  tooic  pos^ 

session  of  the  entrenched  camp,  th« 
heights  above  Pompey's  pillar,  the 
redoubt  de  Bain,  and  the  fibrt 
Triangular.  By  the  capitulationt  the 

farrison  are  to    be  embarked  for 
Vance  in  the   course  of  10  days, 
provided  the  shipping  is  in  a  state 


at  tlie  demolition  of  the  tower  of  of  preparation  to  receive  them.  The 
Almanara,  as  did  two  of  his  men,  operations  against  the  enemy'l 
but  I  am  rejoiced  to  add,  neither  of    works  commenced  on  the  17  th  of 


them  was  materially  hurt;  and 
with  the  utmost  surprise  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  find,  that  the  Speedy 
Lad  not  a  man  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  destruction  of  this  convoy, 
though,  from  situation  and  distance, 
equaJly  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  We  are  now  getting  under 
weigh  for  Minorca,  with  the  prizes; 
the  sloops  are  not  much  damaged, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  enemy,  the 
ammunition  of  both  is  expended  i 
otherwise,  I  am  confident  that  in  a 
short  time  the  tower  would  have 
been  razed  to  its  foundation. 


August.    Major-general  Coote  em« 
barked  with  a  strong  corps  on  the 
inundation  in  the    night  between 
the  16th  and  17  th  of  August.     He 
efiected  his  landing  to  the  west- 
ward of  Alexandria  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  and  immediately  invest- 
ed the  strong  castle  of  Marabout, 
situated  at    the    entrance   of  ihe 
western  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  two  at- 
tacks were  made  to  get  possession  of 
some  heights  m  front  of  the  entrench- 
ed position  of  the  enemy*    I  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  attack 


G.  C.  Fulling,    against  their  right  to  major-general 
Killed.      Mr.   Thomas    Taylor>     Cradock,  and  that  against  the  left 

to  major-gen.  Moore.     These  two 


midshipman* 

Wounded*  W.  Beaty,  seaman, 
severely;  James  Nightingale,  sea- 
roan,  severely ;  James  Reynolds, 
seaman,  severely ;  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, seaman,  severely ;  John  Barrey, 
seaman,  severely ;  lieut.  Foulerton, 
slightly ;  lieut.  Thompson,  slightly; 
William  Williams,  seaman,  slight- 
ly ;  Thomas  Fitz-Gibbon#  seaman, 
slightly  ;  Thomas  Baldwin,  marine, 
slightly. 

Downing'Street,  2 1 .  The  follow- 
ing dispatch  was  tins  day  received 


officers  perfectly  executed  my  inr 
tentions;  and  performed  the  service 
committed  to  their  care  with  much 
precision  and  ability.  The  action 
was  neither  obstinate  nor  severe, 
and  our  loss  i«  but  small;  but  it  a^ 
forded  one  more  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  promptness  of  British  o& 
ficers,  and  the  heroism  of  British 
soldiers.  A  part  of  general  Doyle's 
brigade,  the  30th  regiment,  (butui>> 
der  the  immediate  command  of  .col. 
Spencer,)  had  taken  possession  of  a 


^t  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  lord    -iiill  in  front  of  ihe  enemy's  rights 


Hobart ; 

Head  quarters f  camp  btfore 
jiieiandria,  Sept.  5* 
My  Lord, 
I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  in- 
form your  lordship,  that  the  forts 
and  town  of  Alexandria  have  sur- 


Gen.  'Menou,  who  was  m  person 
in  that  part  of  the  French  entrench- 
ed camp,  directly  opposite  to  our 
post,  ordered  about  600  men  to 
make  a  sortie,  to  drive  us  from 
our  position-  The  enemy  advanced 
in  columns  with  fixed  bayonets,  ami 


rendered  .  to  bis   n^ajesty's  ti^oops,    without  firing  a  shot,  tilt  they  gqi 

very 
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▼ery  close  to  ihe  50th  regimeht,  to 
wliom  colonel  Spencer  gave  an  im« 
mediate  order  to  charge^  though 
they  did  not^consLst  of  more  than 
fiOO  men;  he  was  obeyed  with  a 
spirit  and  a  detr.rm ligation  worthy  of 
the  highest  panegyric.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  to  their  entrench- 
ments in  the  greatest  con  lad  on; 
ihey  had  many  killed  and  wounded, 
and  several  taken  prisoners*  On 
the  night  between  the  18th  and 
i9ih,  major- general  Coote  opened 
batteries  against  the  castle  of  Ma- 
rabout ;  an  attack  was  also  made 
from  the  sea  by  several  Turkish 
corvettes,  arid  the  laiinclje'^and  boats 
of  the  fleet,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  lion,  captain  Cochiane:  groat 
perseverance  and  exertions  wen?  re- 
quired to  get  up  heavy  guns  through 
a  diilicult  and  almost  impracticable 
country  9  but  the  troops  executed 
this  painful  and  arduous  service  with 
such  zeal  and  continued  firmnes<f, 
that  the  fort  capitulated  in  the 
night  of  the  2lst :  the  garrison  con- 
.sisted  of  about  ]8o  men,  and  were 
commande<i  by  a  chef  de  brigade. 
On  the  morning  of  the^22d  raajof- 
ceneral  Coote  marched  from  Mara* 
bout  to  attack  a  strong  corps  posted 
in  its  front,  in  order  to  cover  the 
approach  to  Alexandria:  the  ma* 
nagements'of  that  excellent  officet 
appear  to  have  been  able  and  judi^ 
ciou.<<,  and  were  attended  with  the 
most  complete  succe^ts;  he  drove 
the  enemy  itvety  where,  though 
fttrongiy  posted,  and  in  a  country 
which  opposed  uncommon  ob^yta-^ 
clcf  to  the  progress  of  troops.  The 
French  suffered  extremely  in  the 
oction,  and  retreated  in  mucli  con- 
fusion, leaving  their  wounded  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  behind  them. 
On  theSith,  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  redoubt  de  Bain;  anii 
on  the  25th,  at  night,  major-general 
Coote  surprised  the  •nemo's    ad« 


vanced  posts,  when  7  olBcers  and 
50  men  were  taken  prisoners :  this 
service  was  gallantly  performed  by 
lieut  col.  Smiib,  with  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  20th  regiment^  and  a 
smaU  detachment  of  dragoons  under 
(Re  orders  of  lieutenant  Kelly,  of  tha 
26th.  The  enemy  endeavouVed  to 
get  possossion  of  the  ground  from 
which  they  had  been  driven,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2tS'th,  we  opened 
four  batteries  on  each  side  of  the 
town  against  tho  entrenched  camp 
of  the  French,  which  soon  silenced 
their  fire,  and  induced  them  to  with* 
draw  many  of  their  guns.  On  the 
•27 ih,  jn  the  evening,  gen.  Menoa 
sent  an  aid-de*camp,  to  request  aa 
armistice  for  tiired  days^  in  order 
•to  ^ive  time  to  prepare  a  capitu- 
lation, which,  after  some  difficulties 
and  delays,  was  signed  on  the  2d 
of  Septcjnber.  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  )  ou  a  copy  of  the  capilula^ 
tion,  and  also  a  list  of  the  number 
of  persons  for  whom  the  enemjT' 
have  required  shipping;  by  this  it 
appears  that  the  total  of  the  garri^ 
son  of  Alexandria  consisted  ot  up* 
\iards  of  8000  soldiers,  and  1300 
saildrs.  — This  arduous  and  impor* 
tant  service  has  at  lengtli  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The. ex- 
ertions of  individuals  have  been 
splendid  and  meritorious.  I  regret 
that  the  bounds  of  a  dispatch  will 
not  allow  me  to  specify  the  whole, 
or  to  mention  the  name  of  every  per* 
son  who  has  distinguished  iiimself 
in  the-  public  service.  I  have  re* 
ceived  the  greatest  support  and  as* 
distance  from  the  general  officers  of 
the  arrviy.  The  conduct  of  the 
troops,  of  every  description,  has 
been  exemplary  in  the  highest  de- 
gree: thor«  has  been  mu:h  to  ap- 
plaud and  nothing  to  reprehend; 
Iheir  order  and  regularity  ui  the 
camp  have  been  as  con^pi^.uouji  as 
(F;  their 
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their  courage  in  the  field.    To  the 
quarter-master-gen.  lieut.-col.  An- 
struther  I  owe   much  for  his  un* 
wearied  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
public  service,  and  for  the  aid*  ad- 
vice, and  co-operation  which  he  has 
at  ali  times  afibrded  mc.    Brigadier- 
gcn.  Lawson,,  who  commanaed  th« 
artillery,  and  cant.  Bryce,  the  chief 
engineer,  have  .both  great  merit  in 
their  different  departments.     The 
local  situation  of  Lgypt  presents  ob- 
stacles of  the  mo<it  serious  kind  to 
military  operations  on  Jn  extended 
scale.    The  skill  and  perseverance 
of  those  two  officers  have  overcome 
difficulties  which  at  first  appeared 
almost  insurmountable.  Lieutenant- 
col.  Lindcnthal,  who    has  always 
acted  with  the  Turks,  deserves  my 
utmost  acknowledgements :  his  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  have  been  un- 
remitted,   and    he  has  introduced 
amongst  them  an  order  and  regularity 
which  does  him  the  highest  honour. 
During  the  course  of  the  long  ser- 
vice on  whidi  we  have  been  engag- 
ed, lord  Keith  has,  at  all  times, 
given  roe  the  most  able  assistance 
and  counsel.    The  labour  and  fa- 
tigue of  the  navy  have  been  conti- 
nued and  excessive :  it  has  not  been 
of  one  day  or  of  one  week,  but  for 
months  together*     la  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  new  inundation, 
and  on  the  Nile,  for  160  miles,  they 
have  been  employed  without  inter- 
mission, and  have  submitted  to  many 
privations  with  a  chcerfolness  and 
patience  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  advantageous  to  the  public  ser. 
vice*    Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  origin- 
ally the  command  of  the  seamen 
who  landed  from  the  fleet ;  lie  con- 
tinued o&  shore  till  the  capture  of 
Rosetta,  and*  returned  on  board  the 
Tigre  a  short  time  before  the  ap- 
.pearance  of  admiral  Ganthcaume's 
squadron  on  the  coast.     He  was 
fraseal  in  the  tiirae  actions  of  the 


8th,  iSth,  and  21st  of  March,  whe» 
be  displayed  that  ardour  of  mind  for 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  that 
noble  tntreptdity  for  which  he  has 
been  ever  so  conspicuous.   Captain 
Stevenson,  of  the  Europa,- succeed- 
ed him,^  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  seal  and  con* 
duct.    The  crews  of  the  gun-boati 
displayed  great  gallantry,  under  hii 
guidance,  in  the  new  inundation ; 
and  mach  approbation  is  also  dua 
to  the  naval  officer*  who  acted  un- 
der his- orders.     Captain- Pr«ssland« 
of  the  Regulus,  has  had  the  direc- 
tion, for  many  months  past,  of  all 
Greek  ships  in  our  employment,  and 
of  those  belonging  to  the  commis- 
sariot.  He  has  been  aictive,  zealous*, 
and  indefatigable,   and  merits  mj 
warmest  approbation;  I  must  there- 
fore beg  leave  particularly  to  reconn 
mend  this  old  and  meritorious  officer 
to  your  lordships'  protection.  j\llow 
me  to  express  an  humble  hope,  that 
the  army  in  Egypt  have  gratified 
the  warmest  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  their  country  r  Tot  hem  every 
thing  is  due,  and  to  me  nothing.  It 
was  my  fate  to  succeed  a  man  who 
created  such  a  spirit,  and  established 
such  a  discipline  amongst  theni,  that 
little  has  been  left  for  me  to  perform^ 
except  to  follow  his  maxims,  and  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  conduct. 
This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to 
your  lordships  by  col.  Abercromby,. 
an  ofHcer  of  considerable  ability^ 
and  worthy  of  the  ereat  name  which 
he  bears.    He  will  one  day^  I  trusty 
emulate  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his 
never-9ttfficiently-to-be-lamented  fa- 
ther. I  am,  &c. 

J.  Hbly  HuTCniNSONr 

Lieutenant-general. 
[Then  follow  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, which  are  22  in  number^ 
In  substance,  they  provide,  that  tho 
French  forces,  the  auxiliary  troops> 
and    all  tho    individuals   attached 

to- 
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io  the  army^  thai!  be  embarked  as  terday  dfternoon  to  follow  the  Orders 
•oon  as  vessels  can  be  prepared,  and  received  fit>ni  you,  the  next  mom* 
conveyed  to  a  French  port  in  the  ing,  at  day-light,  between  Marti- 
Mediterranean.— *•  All  vessels  shall  ntque  and  St;  Lucia,  we  saw  hh 
be  delivered  up  as  they  are.— The  majesty's  bfig  Guachapin  comraen- 
members  of  the  institute  of  Egypt  cing  an  action  with  a  Spanish' ship  of 
may  carry  with  them  all  the  instro-  war ;  to*  the  unequal  contest  we 
ments  oi  arts  and  science  which  madeail  haste;  but  before  we  could 
they  have  brought  from  France;  but  get  up  to  give  a  broadside,  the  Spa- 
tlie  Arabian  MSS.,  the  statues,  and  nish  letter  of  marque  La  Teresa, 
other  .collections  which  have  beeh  commanded  by  an  officer  belonging 
made  for  the  French  republic>  shall  to  the  Spanish  navy,  mounting  18 
ht  considered  as  public  property,  brass  guns  of  32  and  12-pounners, 
BXkd  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  and  120  men,  struck  to  her  gallant 
generals  bf  the  combined  army  :  ge-  opponent,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the 
neral  Hope  having  declared^  in  con-  Guachapin  had  three  men  killed  and 
sequence  of  some  observations  of  three  wounded :  the  ship  nearly  the 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  same.  Captain  Butcher  mentions 
BrvfLJ,  that  he  could  make  no  altera*  the  able  assistance  he  received  from 
lion  in  this  article,  it  has  been  a-  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
greed  that  a  reference  thereupon  the  strongest  terms. 
should  be  made  to  the  commander  Loftus  Otway  Bland, 

in  chief.] 

AdmiraJiy'^ffice.  2*.  NOVEMBER, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  vice-admi* 

.    ral  Rainier,,  commander  in  chief  jfdmiralty*<^ice^  10. 

•    of  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels    Copies  of  enclosures  from  sir  Charles 

in  the  East  Indies,  to  E.  Nepean>        Morice  Pol<»,    bart*   &c.   to  E. 

esq.  dated  in  Bombay  harbour,        Nepean,  esq. 

May  15.  His  Majesty s  schooner  MiU 

Sir,  Sir,     brook,  nj' Cadiz,  Sept.  21. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  their  l0rd«>  On  the  13th  instant,  being  off* 
•hips,  that « captain  W.  Waller,  in  Cape  Montego,  in  his  majesty's 
his  majesty's  ship  Albatross,  on  the  schooner  Milbrook,  under  my  com* 
12th  November  last,  in  lat.  18  degi  mand,  to  put  myself  under  your  or- 
K.  and  long.  91  deg.  E.  captured  ders,  I  perceived  a  small  SpaniliK 
L'Adel,  mounting  12  guns,  with  60  privateer,  whidi,  after  a  long  chase; 
men ;  and  on  the  23d  March  follow*  I  succeeded  in  securing.  Her  name 
ing,  in  laL  15  deg.  17  min.  N»  long,  is  the  Baptista,  mounting  eight  guns 
87  de^.  £.  he  captured  La  Gloire>  and  was  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo 
mounting  10  guns  and  1 1  men,  both  of  English  prize  butter,  with  which 
French  privateers,  from  the  Mauri-  she  was  on  her  passage  from  Vig^ 
liu.1.  to  Seville.         Newton  Starck, 

A  letter  from  rear-admiral  Duck-  Thames,  Sept.  21,  Cape  St. 

worth,  commander  in  chief  at  the  Mary  N.  IV,  by  N^ 

Leeward  islands,  to  E.  Nepean,  esq.  Si  r,  4  leagues. 

introduces  the  following :  •        I  have  to  inform  you,  that  ihh 

L'Heureuj,  off  Mtartinique,    morning  at  day- light,  his  majesty's 

Sir,  Jug.  17.  ship  Thames   being   between    the 

Having  leil  Case  Navirre  yes^   Sand-hiUs  of  San  Lucar  and  Condan 

(F  2)  I»oint, 
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Poifit,  discovered  an  eaemy's  lugger 
in  the  N*  W.  which,  after  a  chase 
of  I Q  hours  (it  then  becotoiing  calm 
when  about  three  mrlei;  from  the 
ihip),  was  boarded  in  a  very  spirited 
manner  by  tlie  boatsof  the  Thames, 
iwder  Uie  command  of  lieutenant 
Hawker,  Stewart,  and  Luclts.  She 
is  called  tJie  Sparrow,  a  Spanish  pri- 
vateer, mdunting  two  fbitr-ponnd- 
«rs,  t^o  brass  swivels,  aod  soaU 
Arms,  and  31  men,  out  54  days: 
had  taken  a  Gibraltar  privateer,  and 
was  on  her  return.     A.R.Hotiu. 

Dowting'Mreetf  1+. 
The  folldwing  dispatchbfl  have  beeli 
received  at  the  dfiice  of  the 
right  hoh.  lord  Hobart,  brougiiC 
by  coL  Ahercronibj,  from  lieate- 
nant-gen.  the  hon.  sir  John  Helj 
Hutchinson,  K.  B* 

Head  qua^ricrs.  Camp  he* 
fore  j^iexandria, , 
My  I^ord,    J^.  I9.th. 
The  Ia«?t  division  of  the  French 
troops  who   surrendered  at  Cairo 
j»iled  from  the  bay  Of  itiboukir  a 
few  days  ago.  There  have  been  em- 
barked in  ail  near  tbirteen  Uiousand 
£ve  hundred  persons.    The  garri- 
son of  Cairo  consisted  of  about  eight 
thousand  troops  of  all  descripti()ns, 
fit  for  duty,  not  including  one  thou- 
land  sick,  and  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  invalids.    The  total  amounts 
to  near  ten  thousand  soldiers;  a* 
inongst  whom  there  was  a  very  small 
proportion  of  Greeks  and  Copts, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
inen :  the  remainder  were  all  French. 
The  other  persons  embarked  were 
followers  of  the  army,  and  attached  to 
it  in  various  civil  capacities.  Major- 
gen.  Cradock  having  been  confined 
mt  Cairo  by  illness,  I  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  troops  tomajor-gen. 
Moore ;  who,  during  a  long  mafch 
of  a  very  novel  and  critical  nature, 
displayed  much  judgment,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  tliemostable  and 


judicious  manner.  NotwhlisrandiK' 
the  mixture  of  Turks^  BritiBh,  and 
'  Frebcit^  ^he  utmost  vegiilarity  was 
preserved;  and  no  one  disagreeable 
circ  mnsCanre  ever  took  phire.     My 
.presence  at  Cabo  was  rendered  in^ 
^ispensably  necessary,  by  some  ar- 
rangements which  I  was  obliged  tl> 
'make  wilh  his  highness  the  grand 
vizier.    Ma/or<^eoeral  Baird,  after 
having  struggle  through  many  di^ 
Acuities  in  passing  the  i>esert,  «nd' 
from  want  of  boats  to  descend  the 
^  Nile,  has  «t  length  affrived  at  Clura 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troop* 
under  his  command,   and  I  imaw 
gine  he  will  readi  Roaetta  in  th« 
course  of  a  (bw  days :  he  has  been 
direcied  to  detach  a  certain  nsm- 
•ber  of  troops   to  Damietta,    and 
to  leave  a  garrisot)  at  Gisa.     Wt 
two   days  ^go    commenced    oar 
operations  against  Alexandria,  as 

^et  no  event  of  any  consequence 
as  taken  place;  we  ftove  lost  a  feW 
men,  and  taken  a  few  prisoners. 
MajoF-gen.  Coote  has  been  detach* 
ed  with  a  considerable  corp  to  the 
.westward,  in  order  to  mvest  the 
town  completely  on  that  side»  and 
to  cut  off  the  communication  df  the 
enemy  with  the  Arabs,  wfaoisave 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplykig  them 
with  small  quantities  of  catUe  and 
other  kinds  of  fresh  provisioiis.  Gen« 
Coote's  first  operation  will  be  direct* 
ed  against  Marabout,  a  castib  on  an  . 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  bar*' 
hour  of  Alexandria.  I  cannot  oon*' 
elude  this  letter  without. statkig  t<S 
vour  lordship  the  manv  obligatinasi 
have  to  lord  Keith  ana  the  navy,  for 
the  great  exertions  they  have  used  in 
forwarding  to  us  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  m>m  the  ^tigue  they  haws 
undergone  in  the  kue  embaricmlioil 
of  a  considerable  number  of  troc^ 
and  stores,  who  were  embarked  oa 
the  new  Isd^e,  ;and  proceeded  to  the 
weslwaxd  under  the  orders  of  najor- 

general 
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Ifenefal  Goofe.  The  ulmoit  ii-  ttoopti,  «Qfl  in  ^  pcif«ct  state  oC: 
ipateb  ha»  aUobeen  usca in.>endii}g  heaitb^  ord^r,  ^d  discipline.  .  , 
the  French  troops,  lately  captured,  4^mirfiity-oJ^e^  I  i« ; 

to  Finance;  which,  in  our  present  Letter  ffTca  the  right  hon«  loc4 
position,  wa«  a  <(rrvice  of  .the  most  Keith,  .8(c.  to  E.  N^pean,  esq^ 
essential  consequence*      I  am,  &c.        dated  Foudrpyant^  bay  of  AboAk* 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  lieut.-geo.        kir,  Sept. 2- 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  lieut«-gea.  Sir, 

the  hon.    sir  John    Hely   Hut-        I  have  the  honour  and  sati^filCi* 
diinson,  K.  B.  to  the  right  hop.    tion  of  acquainting  you,  for  the  in- 
lord  Hobart,  dated  Head-quarters,    formation  of  the  lords  commis^ionr 
camp  before  Alexandria,  Aug.  1 9.    er.s  of  the  admiraUy,  that  the  ivor 
I  was  honoured  with  your  lord-    portant  object  of  this  expedition  is. 
ship's  dispatciies   of  May  19,    ^    fully  accompli^ied.      A  capitula^. 
Cairo,  where  1  remained  to  settle    tlon  (of  which  a  copy  is  inc^fo^^ed). 
•OQie    essential   business   with  his    has  been  this  day  sigiied,  prpviding^ 
highness-  the  grand  vizier,  en  the    for  the  delivery  to  the  allieiS,  tQ«r 
subject  of  the  Mamalukes :  I  have    morrow,  of  the  enemy's  entrenched 
pot  thetr  affairs  in  a  train  of  nrgo-    camp  on  the  eastern  side  of  Alex*^ 
tiation,  and  hope  to  bring  them  to  a    andria,  and  the  fort  Tri|ingulaire« 
fortunate  issue.  The  siege  of  Alex-    and  other  important  posts  on  the 
andria  will  probably  be  attended    western  side ;    and  for  that  of  the 
with  many  difficulties;   the  works    towjn  itself,  the  public  effects,  and 
towards  the  east  side,  where  we    the   shipping   in  the  liarbour,   9t 
are    encamped,    are    prodigiously    the  expiration  of  t^  day s^  or  soon- 
itrong,  and  can  hardly  be  approachi-    er  if  the  ej)emy'6   troops  can   b« 
ed  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of    sooner  embarked :  as  soon  as  I  can 
the  space  between  the  lake  and  the    obtain  returns  of  thp  ships  and  ef^ 
sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  grounds    fects,  they  shall  be  transmitted  to 
towards  the  west,  the  works   are    you.    The    merchant    vessels  are 
Bot  90  strong ;  but  however  the  dif^    very  numerous,  and  one  old  Vene« 
Acuities  in  approaching  tisem  are    tiau  ship  of   the    line#    with    thei 
etso  numerous :   the  corps  there  is    French  frigates  Egyptienue,  Justice^ 
completely  in  the  Desert,  the  comi-    and  Regeneree,  and  some  corvettes, 
munication  with  us  (by  vvjiom  they    are   known    to   be    in    the    port« 
must  be  supplied  with  every  thing)    Their  Jordshjps  will  not  fail  to  liave 
is  tedious,  and  the  boats  employed    observed,  from  iny  former  details, 
kave  a  most  severe  duty  to  per-    the  meritorious  rpoduct  of  the  ofh** 
form :  general  Coote  lias,  however,    cers  and  ipen  v(hp  have  been  from 
been  so  fortunate  as. to  find  water:    time  to  tiipe  employed  on  the  vari- 
on  the  wiiole,  1  cannot  flatter  my*    ous  duties  which  the  debarkation  of 
self  that  Alexandria  will  be  in  our    tiie..army,  and  a  co-operation  with 
pouessien  in  a  short  time,  unless    thv^m,  has  required.     Though  op- 
eome  event  takes  place  of  whkh    port  unities    for    brilliant    exertion 
we  are  not- at  present  aware.    The    have  been  few  since  the  8th   o{ 
eeinforpements  from  England,  Mi-    March,  the  desire  for  participating 
•lerea,  and  Malta,  are  all  arrived,    in  it  has  been   unremitted.     But 
except  the  4>9th  regiment  from  ^ht    the  nature  of  this  expedition  has  de- 
latter  piace;   they  are  very  &xm   J»aiided  from  most  of  th^  o^cer* 

(F3)  a»d 
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and  seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  parti- 
cularly from   those  of  the    iroop  • 
ships," bomb-vessels,  and  transports, 
the  endurance  of  labour^  faCigq^, 
and  privation,  far  beyond  what  I 
have  witnessed  before,  and  which 
I  verily  believe  lo  have  exceeded 
all  former  example;    and    it    has 
been  enctmnterea  and  surmounted 
■with  a  degree  of  resolution  and  per- 
severance which  merits  my  highest 
praise,  and  gives  both  officers  and 
men  a  just  claim  to  the  prolet-tioh 
of  their  lordships,  and  the  approba* 
iion  of  their  country.     The  num- 
ber of  officers  lo  whom  I  owe  this 
tribute  of   approbation    does    not 
admit  of  my  mentioning  them  by 
name ;  but  most  of  the  captains  of 
the  troop  ships havebeen  employed 
in  the  snnerin tendance  of  these  du- 
ties, awl  I  have  had  repeated  and 
urgent  offers  of  voluntary  assistance 
from  ail.    The  agents  for  transports 
have   conducted    themselves  with' 
laudable  diligence  and  activity  in 
tlie  service  of  the  several  depart-, 
men  ts  to  which  theyareattached,  and* 
displayed  Uie  greatest  exertion  and 
ability  in  overcoming  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend.     The  captains  and  com- 
manders of  tlie  ships  appointed  for 
guarding  the  port,  have  executed 
that  tedious  anl  anxious  duty  with 
diligence  and  success;   during  my 
absence  fi  om    the    squadron,    the 
b!o(  kade  has  been  conducted  much 
to  my  satisfaction  by  rear-admiral 
sir  R.  Bickerton ;    and  ju  tice  re- 
quires me  to  mention,  that  whch  1 
was  with   the    squadron,    captain 
Wilson    of  the  Trusty   was    un- 
wearied   in    his    attention    to  iht 
direction  of  ail  the  duties  in  this 
bay.     The  captain  pacha  has  uni- 
formly manifested  the  most  anxious 
desire  of  contributing,    by  every 
isea^s  in  his  p ower>  to  the  promo* 


tion  of  the  service.  Having  been 
generally  on  shore  with  his  troopSj^ 
the  ships  have  been  submitted,  by 
his  orders,  to  my  direction ;  and  the 
officers  have  paid  the  most  respect* 
ful  attention  to  the  instructions  they 
have  received  from  me.  Captain 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  has  served 
with  such  distinguished  reputation 
in  this  country,  havtnr  applied  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  dispatches  an- 
nouncing the  expulsion  of  the  enc« 
my,  I  have  complied  with  his  re- 
quest; and  I  beg  to  refer  their 
lordsliips  to  that  active  and  inteiii« 
gent  ^  officer  for  any  particular  in^ 
formation  relative  to  this  or  other 
parts  of  the  ^rountry,  on  which  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  making  re^ 
iparks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Keith, 

[L4>rd  Keith,  in  another  letter* 
dated  Bay  of  Aboukir,  Sept.  10« 
states,  that  the  captain  pacha  and  • 
his  lordship  have  agreed  to  receive 
the  cnemy^s  ships  as  under,  viz« 
captain  pacha :  Cause,  64;  Jas^ 
tice,  46 ;  No.  I.  Venetian,  26.—^ 
Lord  Keith  :  L'Egyptieqne,  50  t 
Regenerl^e,  32 ;  No.  y,  Venetian,  26. 
The  Turkish  corvettes  to  be  givea 
to  the  captain  pacha;  but  llo  h^ 
previously,  valued.] 

A  thiro  letter,  dated  Fondroyant, 
at  sea,  September  19,  enclosed 
a  letter  from  sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
forwarding  the  following  lettec 
from  captain  Halsted,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  consideration  of  ih^ 
commander  in  cbief^.  lieat«  Lloyd,  \ 
of  the  Pomone. 

Fhamx,  of  Elba,  Ang^  S., 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  at  half-past  two  P.  M.  a  frigate 
and  several  small  vessels  were  seei) 
to  the  southward  of  the  Piombine 
passage,  steering  for  port  Lonr 
gone.     The   squadron   under  my 

'  eomman^ 
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oommand  went  in  chace  of  them  mone«  in  action  with  tlie  French 

immediately,  and  I  have  great  plea-  frigate    La    Carrerc,    off  Elba, 

sure  in  acquainting  .you,  that  at  ten  August  S. 

minutes  past  eight,  after  several  Killed.  Thos«  Cook,  boatswain  ; 
shot  being  fired  from  bow  and  stern  Samuel  Herring,  quarter-master* 
chasers^  captain  Gower,  of  (he  Wounded*  Charles  Douglas,  licut. 
Pomone,  in  a  very  gallant  and  offi-  of  marines,  since  dead ;  John 
cer-lik^e  manner,  ran  alongside  the  Cox,  able  seaman,  since  dead  ; 
frigate,  and  after  ten  minutes  resist-  John  Brown,  able  seaman;  John 
ance  she  surrendered.  She  is  La  Boyd,  able  seaman* 
Carrere  French  frigate  from  Port  Lord  Keith,  in  a  short  letter 
Hercule,  with  ammunition  for  Lon- '  dated  Valet  (Malta),  Octobers; 
gone,  mounting  20  1  S-pounders,  and  sir  J.  B.  Warren,  in  anotlier, 
with  two  spare  ports  on  her  main-  dated  at  sea,  September  8,  refer  to 
deck,  and  12  brass  eights,  with  two  theTollowing  from  captain  Halsted, 
brass  3(^pound  carronades  on  her  each  of  the  admirals  mentioning 
/}uarter-deck  and  forecastle,  and  with  commendation  the  zeal  and 
356  men.  She  is.  a  very  hne  frigate,  good  conduct  of  captains  Hakted, 
six  years  old,  and  just  completely  Cockbum,  and  Gower,  and  tlieir 
iilted  at  Toulon.  The  small  ves-  x^fficers  and  crews, 
sels  with  her  had  ordnance  stores,  Fkafiix,  off  f^ada,  near  Legfiarng 
&c.  &c.  for  the  same  place,  and  I  September  2, 
am  fearful  two  or  thi;ee  have  got  in«.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  yon. 
Captain  Gower  speaks  in  great  ihat  while  at  anchor  off  Piombino 
praise  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  first  lieu-  for  the  pU'rpo^e  of  prevenlmg  sup- 
tenant  of  the  Pomone,  and  also  oi  all  plies  being  sent  by  the  enemy  from 
the  rest  of  his  ofHcers  and  ship's  that  place  to  port  Longone,  at  half 
company*  The  Phoenix,  not  being  past  six  A.  M.  his  majesty's  ship 
able  to  get  nearer  than  j'andom  shot,  Minerve,  which  had  joined  and 
did  not  £re ;  captain  Ballard^  in  parted  from  roc  the  day  before,  was 
the  Pearl,  when  it  was  doubtful  at  seen  in  the  N.  W.  standing  towards 
which  point  the  wind  would  fix,  the  Phoenix,  tiring  guns,  and  with 
very  Judiciously  kept  between  the  the  signal  flying  tor  an  enemy.  I 
«nemyand  Port  Longone,  should  he  immtUiately  made  the  Pomone  sig- 
have  attempted  to  enter  iL  I  am  nal  to  chase  that  way,  she  having 
»orry  to  add  a  Hst  of  two  killed  and  joined  me  two  days  before,  and  got 
four  wounded  on  board  the  Pomone;  the  Phoenix  mider  sail ;  upon  which 
one  of  the  former  Mr.  Thomas  the  Minerve  bore  up,  and  made  all 
Cook,  boatswain ;  and  one  of  the  sail  to  the  northward,  the  Poiitbne 
latter  iieut.  C.  Douglas^  of  the  ma-  and  Piioenix  following.  About 
rines,  who  has  lost  a  leg.  1  have  nine  o'clock  we  saw  two  frigates  to 
cot  yet  received  the  correct  account  the  northward,  steering  toward^i 
of  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  Leghorn,  apparently  French  ;   aivd 

l.am  &c.  between  ten  and  eleven  we  observr 

L.  W.  Halsted.  cd  that  the  nearest  to  us  had  run 

T.  S.    Since  writing  the  above,  aground  on  the  shoal  off  Vada,  and 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  Iieut.  Doug-  upon  the  approach  of  the  squadron, 

j|as  has  died  of  his  wounds.  and  a  shot  oeing  fired  towards  her 

^ist  of  killed    and  wounded    on  from  the  Minerve  in  passing,  she 

Ij^^i  bk  majesty's  ship  La  Po-  struck  her  colours  without  firing  a 

(F  4}  gun^ 
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gun,  9nd  was  taken  possession  of  by  tenant  Thomjison,  of  Ihe  Plicenix, 
the  Pomone.  It  was  additicxial  anii  tlK»  men  emplo^'cd  under  him 
pleasure  when  I  found  her  to  be  his  belonging  to  the  different  ships,  th# 
majesty's  fate  ship  Success,  com-  Success  ha^<i  been  got  off  without  re* 
manded  by  M.  Britel.  Tlie  Mi-  ceivi^ig  any  nmtenal  injury.  Th* 
nerve  being  the  headmost  ship  went  anxiety  shown  by  all  ranks  on  boar4. 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  other,  which  the  Pncenix  to  get  up  with  the 
was  endeavouring  to  get  to  Leg-  enemy,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
horn;  butfortunately  the  wind  shih-  I  clln  describe.  Tlie  above  fri* 
ing  to  the  northward  enabled  the  gatcts  left  Leghorn  Mole  in  tha 
Minerve  to  get  well  up  with  the  evening  of  the  31st  uU.  with  ordeit 
cnem)  before  he  could  accora[>li5ih  from  general  Watrain  to  attack  thfe 
his  views;  and  after  missing  >ta)'s.  Phoenix,  intelligence  of  which  I  had 
andatlcmpting  to  wear, got  onshore  received  about  a  week  before, 
under  theLantegnano  battery  to  the  L.  W.  HalsteT), 

southward  of  Leghorn,  where  her        Another  letter  from  lord  Keith, 
masts  soon  went  by  tlie  board,  and    dateii  Valette,  Oetoker8,  inclosek 
the  ship  totally  lost,  having  struck    the  following: 
her  colours  without  making  any  re-       Mercury,  GuffofTamtto,  ^eptA7. 
sistance.     She  proves  to  have  becft        My  lord,  having  received  inform 
La  Bravoure  French  frigate  of  46    mation,  (hat  his  majesty's  late  sloop 
guns,  commanded  by  M.  Dordelin,    the  Bull  Dog  had  sailed  from  An- 
carrying   28    12-pounder8  on    her    cona,  on  the  25th  of  August,  with 
jnain-deck,  with 283  men;  the  cap-    several  trabacolos  for    Egypt,    dr 
tain  and  several  of  his  officers  being    Ta^ento,  laden  with  cannon,  pow- 
made  prisoners  by  the   Minerve's    der,  shot,  &c,    I  went  immediately 
boats.     Ca4)tain  Covkbarn  informs    in  pursnitof  them  with  the  Mercury 
me,  that  in  consequence  of  the  surf    and  Champion;  and  on  the  mom» 
running  high,  night  coming  on,  and    ing  of  the  15th,  just  entering  the 
tJie  enemy  on  shore  firing  upon  the    gulf  of  Tarento,  we  had  the  satis- 
ship  and  boats,  he  was  prevented    faction  to  discover  the  St.  Doro» 
making  a  greater  number  of  the    thea  in  chace  of  the  above-men-' 
crew  prisoner^;    and  would  have    tioned  vessels,  but  at  a  vervgteatdi* 
burnt  her^  had  it  not  been  a  cer-    stance  to  windward,  and  it  was  rm- 
tainty    that    many  of  the   enemy    possible  to  get  near  enough  to  keep 
mu&t  have  perished  in  the  flames,     sight  of  them  after  dark  :  however, 
'Captain  Cockbum   speaks  in  the    we  continued  beating  to  windward 
handsomest  mannerof Mr. Ketly^  his    all    night,  and    at    day-light   th* 
first  lieutenant,  as  well  as  of  the  rest    Champion  made  the  signal  for  sec* 
of  his  officers  and  ship's  company    mg  them  to  leeward  ctose  in  with 
on  this  occasion.     I  tee!  muclvjn-    Gailipoli ;  but  ^he  was  unable  to 
debted  to  captains  Cockbum  and    prevent  their  anchoring  under  tlm 
Gower,  for  their  zeal  and  activity^    guns   of    the  garrison:    this  was, 
as  the  taking  and  dcitroying  these    however,  no  check  to  the  gallantry 
two  ships KTompletes  the  demolition    of  lord  William  Stuart,  who  perse- 
of  the  squadron  of  French  frigates    vered  in  a  very  distinguished  man- 

i in  less  than  a  month,)  which  had  'ner,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
>een  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  batteries  and  the  Butt  Dog,  oil- 
Porto  Ferrajo.  I  beg  also  to  men-  til  he  got  close  under  her  stern,  and 
tion^  that  by  the  exertions  of  lieti*   ibep  gave  her  so  watsi  a  return, 

that 
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ihftt  in  St'  few  itliiiatie5  ^e  hftuled 
4lown  her  colours,  and;  the  cable 
tieing  cut,  was  soon  without  reach 
'/o£  the  batterie!?.     There  were  four 
'      k^a'bacotos  and  a  tartun  with  the 
<Bull  Dog,  ail  of  which  had  warped 
%Io«ie  to  the  walh  of  the  garrison, 
•teKcept  one  trabacolo,  which  wa'S 
'ftlso  well  in  and  defended  by  the 
-batleric!! ;    but  the   Mercury  was 
enabled  to  get  so  near  as  to  drop  a 
'boat  and  bring  her  off  without  mis- 
chief; she  is  laden  with  brass  mor- 
tars, field-pieces,  &c.  and  was  des- 
iin«i     for    Tarento.       Lord    W. 
^        Stuart  reports  one  man  killed  on 
board  the  Champion,  and  sex'eral 
•hot  in  the  masts  and  hull,  chiefly 
from  the  batteries, 

Thomas  Rogers. 
Dtmmng' street,  14.  A  letter 
from  general  the  hon.  H.  E.  Fox, 
|[t>mmanding  his  majesty's  troops  in 
the  Mediterranean,  dated  Malta, 
October?,  introduces  the  following 
from  lieuterjant-colonel  Airey,  Com- 
manding the  troops  in  British  pay 
in  the  island  of  Elba : 

Porto  Ferr€(jo,  September  16. 
Sir,  since  my  last  dispatch,  we 
couid  obsen'C  the  enemy  busily  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  their  works 
and  batteries'  round  this  place,  and 
especially  towards  the  church  of  the 
Annunciata,  and  Englisf^  Fort, 
where  wc  found  they  iiad  thrown 
•up  some  additional  works,  and 
tnasked  all  the  embrasures  by  fil- 
ling them  with  fascines.  Sir  J. 
Warren  arrived  here  on  the  12th 
inst.  and  from  all  the  intelligence  I 
iiad  received,  I  thought,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  marines  of  the 
'  ^tet,  and  a  party  of  seamen,  an  at- 
tack from  the  garrison  might  be  at- 
tended with  good  efiects ;  that  we 
might  at  least  destroy  the  batteries 
that  shut  up  the  port,  and,bybring- 
i\g  theif  ibrce  into  the  fields  be 


»b1e  to  ascertain  how  fiir  tfac  axsk 
-Goaivts  we  had  received   of  their 
numbers  were  to  be  depended  on. 
*The  admrral  acceded  to  my  repre- 
sentation, and  on  the  morning  of  the 
I4lh  inst.  with  the  concaifcnc*  of 
the  governor,  a  liitie  before  day- 
b'ght,  a  landing  was  made  by  two 
separate  divisions,  amountiiji;  rn  the 
whole  to  about  l>000  men,  includ- 
ing Tuscans,    peasants,    pifmt-ers, 
6^c.  at  the  same  time  that  a  reserve 
wa<j  lef^  in  the  garrison   under  the 
command  of  lieu'.enant-co  onel  de 
Bersy,   to  make  a  soriie  fiom  the. 
gate.  If  found  practicable,  and  to 
co-operate  with  tlie  main  body  m 
seizing  the  works  in  frtmi  ot  the 
Falcone.     The  landings  were  made 
with    success,    and    ihe-  batteries 
round  the  bay  weredestro>ed;  but 
finding  our  force  not  surficient  to 
complete  the  whole  busine>s,  we 
re-embafked  our  troops  with  com- 
paratively little    loss,    having   de- 
stroyed tJie  batteries  of  Punta  Pina, 
the  Grottoes,  and  Giovanni,  with 
a  great    quantity  of  powder  and 
made-up  ammunition,  and  bringing 
off  into  the  garrison  150  barrels  of 
gunpowder;    we  aUo  brought  off 
with    us    53    prisoners,    including 
three  captiiins  and  two  subalterns. 
I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  tlie 
corps  ot  n)arines  and  seamen  for 
their   support  and  assistance,  arid 
was  mucii  pleased  to  see  the  steadi-    ' 
ness  of  the  Swi'js  troops  under  cap- 
'  tarn  de  Winter :  'captain  Knobler  of 
that  corps,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  division  sent  against  Punto 
Pina,  speaks   very   haiidsomely   of 
the  detachment  of  De  Ber sy's  corps^ 
who  acted  with  him  on  this  occa^ 
sion.     I  beg  leave  further  to  exf 
press    my    gratitui^e    to    captain 
White,  of  his  maje-^t^'s   ship  Re* 
nown,  (or  his   great   attention  la 
~  the  arrangement  for  the  ianding^ 

and 
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and  his  activity  in  re-embarking  with  to  the  csmp  beibre  Alexai^ 

ihe  troops,  when  a  good  deal  press-  dria  ;  and  the  genera],  who  did  mm 

ed  by  the  enemy.  the  honoar  of  s[>endtng  some  dajp^ 

Gro&ge  AiKEY,  neut.-col6neI.  with  me  while  the  embarkation  of 

Kille<t,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  French  was  going  on,  resohre4 

tile  attack  of  the  enemy**  batte-  on  Lran.<porting  by  the  Mareotisj  t» 

ries  on  the  island  of  Elba,  on  the  the    westward   of  Alexandria,    a 

14th  insU                                 -  corps  ol  about  5000  men,  under  the 

De  Bersy**  .corps^  3  mJRsing.—  orders  of  major  general  Cople,  to 

Swisa  corps,  5 -killed^  14*  wounded,  divide  the  enemy's  force  and  atteq- 

11    missing.— Tuscan    corps,    12  t ion,  to  invest  the  town  closely  on 

killed,  9  wounded,  14-  missing. —  that  side,  and  cut  ofi'  all  farthqr 

Total,  17  killed,  23  wounded,  28  hope  of  reinforcement  or  supplies 

xni'^<;lng«.  by  land.    On  the  1 2lli,  I  proceeded 

1  have  not  yet  got  the  return  of  with  Jifiut.-coloncl  Anslruther,  the 

the  seamen  and  marines.     Captain  ^quarter-m aster-general,  to  examine 

Long;  of  the  Vincego  brig,  was  un-  the  enemy's  position  ort  the  side  of 

fofiunitelv  morLally  wounded,  and  lie  Jake,  and  the  strength  of  the 

died  the  n  ji'l  :1  IV ;  llout.  Clarke,  of  flotilla    that    they    had   assembled 

the  marines,   woi.'lcl  and  taken  thare;  aud,  having  ascertained  that 

prisoner.                 (Signed)  their  armed  ftdrce  coiUxl  be  easily 

G.  Aire Y,  iK'ut. colonel,  subdued,  and   that  a  debarkation 

Admiralfy-ojice,  17.  Letter  from  could  be  eJilctcd  with  little  or  no 

right  hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  B,  &c.  to  difliculty,  the  general   determined 

£.  N^pean,  esq.  dated  Foudroyant,  to  carry  the  measure  into  imme- 

off  Alexandria,  August  27,  diate  efrect.   To  secure  the  landing 

SiK,  from  interruption,  captain  Sleven- 

My  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  ac-  son,  of  the  Europa,  who  is  conti- 

quainted  you  for- the  information  of  nued  in  thecomuvand  of  the  flotilla, 

their  lordships,  that  the  cmbarka-  was  forthwith  directed  to  lake  •* 

tion  of  general  Belliard's  corps  was  station  in  front  ol.the  gun-boats  an4 

carrying  pto   execution  with    all  armed  boats  which  the  enemy  had 

possible  dispatch;  but,  on  account  assembled  on  the  lake,  and  drawn 

of  the  difficulty  of  getting  forward  up  in  a  line  under  the  protection  of 

the  immense  quantity  of  baggage  batteries  thrown  up  lor  their  de- 

th^t  jthey  brought  with  them  irom  fence,  to  keep  them  in  check  tiil 

Caico,ihe  operation  was  protracted  they  could  be  seized  Qr  destroyed^ 

till  the  Sth.     The  ships  of  war,  as  On  tlie  evening  of  the  16th,  all  tho 

well  9is   the  transports,  however,  boats  of  the  ships  of  war  and  trans* 

were  directed  to  proceed  by  divi-  port*  in  this  bay  were  assembled  hi 

sions.     The  Rraakel,  with  the  first  the  Marcotis,.  with  as  many  germs' 

division,  sailed  on  the  4th ;  the  In-  as  could  be  collected  from  the  Nile, 

flexible.  Dolphin,  ai^  Ulysses,  with  for  tlie  purpose  of  reccivinjr  the 

the  second,  on  the  6tb;  and  the  troops,  who  were  embarked  in  the 

Experiment  and  Pallas^  fvith  the  night,  and  landed  vt^ithout  opposi- 

last,  on  the  ^Oth;    carrying  with  tion  the  next  moniing,  under  thu 

them  between  13  a;id  HyOOO  indi-  superintendance  of  captain  Elphin* 

viduals  of  all  de%ripti,o|is.      The  stoni;,  considerably  further  to  the 

army  from  Cairo  moved  on  ibrtk*  westward  than  was  btended,  tha 
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!iyind  not  afkoUting  of  the  boats-  n>iles  on  the  narrow, isihin us  leafl* 
reaching  the  shore  nearer  to  the   ing  to  the  town,  formed  by  tjie 
town  :^ the  enemy  seeing,  no  pro-   Mareotis  or  inundation  on  the  south 
$pect  kft  of   saving  their  armed    side,  and  the  harbour  on  the  north; 
boats,  set  fire  to  them,  and  blew    captain  Stevqnson   with   the  gun- 
them  all  up  in  the  course  of  this  and    vessels  on  the  lake  covering  the 
the  following  day,  except  two  or    right  flunk,  and  captain  Cochran^ 
three  which   have  fallen  into  our    with  the  sloops  of  war.  and  armed 
bands.      Whilst   the  landing  was    boats  protecting  their  left.      The 
carrying  into  effect,  capt^  sir  W.    position   which  the   major-general 
Sidney  Smithy  gf  the  Tigre,  was    took  up,  and  that  occupied  by  our 
directed  with  some  sloops  of  war    little  squadron,    which    has    beea 
^nd  ;armed  boats  to  make  a  demon-    since  reinforceil  by  the  Diane,  com- 
stration  of  attack  upon  the  town,    pleted  the  blockade  .of  the  town^ 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  major-    The  rear  admiral  gives  great  corn- 
general  Coote  was  enabled  to  esta«    mendation  -to    the   hon.    captain 
blish  batteries  against  Marabout,  a    Cochrane,  for  the  zealous  and  judi« 
small  fortified  island  that  protects    cious  manner  in  which  he  execute 
the  entrance  into  the  great  harbour    the  service  entrusted  to  him.     Soon 
iii  Alexandria,  on  the  western  side,    after  our  ships  entered  the  harbour* 
^nd  distant  from   the  town  about    the  enemy  sunk  several  vessels  be«. 
seven  or  eight  miles,  which,  for    tween  our  advanced  ships  and  tlieir 
many  Tea.>ons,  it  wa^  Important  to    vessels  in  the  port,  to  oostruct  our 
possess:  rear  admiral  sir  Richard    further  progress  to  t)ie  eastward, 
^ickerton,  having  the  command  of  and  moved  their  frigates  and  cor- 
the  squadron  blockading  the  port,    vettes  from  Fig-tree  Point  qlosle  to 
directed  armed  launches  from  the    the  tower.    General  Menou  find* 
ships  topo-operate  with  the  troops;    ing  himself  closely  pressed  on  the 
iuid  the  garrison,  consisting  of  near    eastward  of  .the  town  by  the  com- 
5200  men  J  unequal  to  farther  resist-   mander  in  chief,  who  had  carried 
ance,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  some  of  the  enemy's  important  re- 
war  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.    doubts,  and  established  strong  bat- 
JMr.  Hall,    mtdshipn^ap^   and    one    teries against  their  entrenohed  lines; 
seaman,  of  the  Ajax,  were  killed  on    and  on  the  western  side  by  major- 
this  service ;  and  two  seamen  of  the   general  t^oote,  whc^had,  during  the 
Northumberland    ^Q^nded.      Qn    preceding  night,  driven  in  several 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the    of  their  out-posls,  and  advanced 
jre^r  admiral  ordered  the  Cynthia,    close  up  to  an  Jmpbriant  position. 
Fort  Mahon,  Victorieuse,  and  ^on   which  the  enemy  seemed  conscious 
/Citoyen,  with  three  Turkisji  cor-   of  Jseing  unable  to  defend;    sent 
vettes,  to  proceed  into  the  harbour    out,  on  the  evening  of  the.  26th9 
under  tlie  direction  of  the   hop*    proposals  for  an  armistice  of  tliree 
captain  Qochr^ne  of  the  Ajax  (a    days,. to  arrange  terms  of  capitula- 
. channel    having  .  been    previously    tion,  which  1  have  no  doubt  wiU 
surveyed  with  gfeat  industry  aad    soon  terminate  in  the  surrender  of 
precision  by  lieut,  WitJiers  of  the    the  town.  K^ith. 

Kent);  and  on  the  morning  of  the       [This   Gazette  also  contains  a 
fi2d,  ma^or-general  Coote's  detach-   letter  from   vice-admiral    Rainier, 
fut^t  moved  forward  four  or  fiye  .cprnm^^d^r  in  chief  of  his  majsty's 
•  '  shipsj 
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ships,    &c,   in   the   East   lodies,  II  o'clock  they  crossed  the  dkefa> 

giving  an  account  of  the  capture  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground, 

of  67  Dutch  vessels,  of  drfierent  and    destroyed    the   work.      The 

descriptions.]  enemy  made  two  or  three  attempts 

Jidmiraliy-ojfice,  21.    This  Ga-  to  advance  in  force,  but  were  com* 

ssette  contains  a  letter  from  lord  pletely  kept  in  check  by  our  grape* 

Keith,  continuing  a  report  of  vessels  shot  from  the  batteries,  which  were 

captured,  rt'-captured,  or  destroyed,  admirably  well  served :   their  bat- 

by  liis  majesty's  ships  under  his  com-  teries  kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire  of 

mand,  since  Feb. ) 7,  inuluding  such  round  and  grape-shot,  which  did 

as  were  captured  before  that  period,  us  very  little  harm^    The  business 

but  not  reported  to  his  lordship  being  completed,  the  troops  return* 

when  .the  last  return  was  made ;  ed  into  the  works,  having  suffered 

amounting  to  125.  inconsiderably  in  numbers;  though 

we  have  to  lament  one  officer  killed 

DECEMBER.  an^  three  wounded.     1  was  a  good 

deal  inclined  to  have  kept  posses* 

jldmirahtf^ojice,  5.     Letter  from  $ion  of  the  ground  \  but,  upon  con- 
rear-admiral  sir  J.  B,  Warren,  bart^  sideration  of  the  weakness  of  our 
K.  B.  to  E.  Nepcan,  esq.  dated  at  force,  I  thought  it  scarcely  tenable 
Port  Mahon,  October  24.  90  close  to  the  enemy's  works,  more 
Sir*   .  especially  as  wc  were  advised  this 

I  have  endosed  to  yon  the  copy  morning  of  their  having  got  a  rein- 

of  a  letter  relative  to  the  transac.  forcement  of  200  men  from  Piom- 

tions  that  have  taken  place  at  Porto  bmo  two  or  three  nights  ago.    I 

Ferrajo,  which  I  request  you  wilt  flatter  myself,  however,  they  are 

be  pleased  to  lay  before  my  'lords  equally  convinced  of  their  inability 

commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  to  keep  a  pefst  so  near  us.     The 

1  am,  &C.          J.B.  Warren,  enemy  admit  between  60  and  70 

Porto  ferrajo,  Oct.  11.  killed  aiid  wounded*  and  three  offi* 

Si&,  cers ;  and,  from  what  we  could  see 

In  my  letterofyesterdaylhadthe  ourselves,  *i  am  persuaded  they  are 

benour  to  report  to  you*  that  the  within  the  mark  in  this  calculation* 

enemy  had  shown  lately  some  dis-  Geo.  Airey. 

position    to    advance    and     take  Ret«rn  of  killed,   wounded,   andl 

ground  nearer  our  works ;  and  this  missing,  at  Porto  Ferrajo^  Octo* 

SBorning  I  found  they  had  thrown  ber  1 1 . 

np  an  intrenchment  of  earth  and  Maltese,  I  officer  killed ;  7  non* 

gabions  upon  a  peninsula  or  tongue  commissioned  officers  and  privates 

of  land  within  QOO  yards  of  our  wounded. — De    Bersy's    corps,    1 

works.     I  immediately  determined  officer,  3  nonKrommissioned  ofBcera 

to  destroy  the  work,  and  dislodge  smd  privates,  killed;    2  officers,  5 

them  before  the^  could  have  time  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 

•irengthen  or  bring  any  guns  upon  vates,    wounded ;    I   non-commis- 

it ;  I  appointed  Dc  Bersy's  corptifor  sioned  officer,  or  private,  missing.— 

this  service,  with  a  party  ot  pca^  Artillery  and    marines,    1   killed; 

aants  to  destroy  the  work,  and  the  three  wounded.— Peasants,  1  kiH- 

Maliese  corps,  under  major  Wen,  ed.— -Total,  6 killed s  18  wounded; 

to  support  >ajxl  cover  them;  about  l  missing. 

Namet- 
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Nam^  of  officers  ktUed  sad 
wounded. 

Maltese  corps,  ensign  Bartoii 
ivouAded.— De  fiersy'^  corps,  en^ 
«i^n  de^Lannois  kiled;  -and  cap* 
taiDs  Marson  and  Barbian  wound- 
ied.        (Signed)       Gbo-Airey^ 

jidmiraUy^qgtve^\6.  I^ter  from 
Jieutemnt  .Wooldridge  to  lord 
Slekhv 

f    Artmd  brig  Pii$iBy^,-Qibraltar4 
.  My  Lord, 

I  iiave  the  hotiourof  inforoning 
yoik4  t^at,  in  execution  of  jocif 
orders^  on  Wednesday  the  iiStb 
inst  Capede  Gat  bearing  W.N.  W<. 
fiO  leagues,  I  MWin  with-  a  polacd 
«hip»  who  immediately  gave  chase; 
afid^  fron  her  being  to  windward^ 
we  very  soon  neared  each  ottier 
and  coiQnienoed  the  action,  which 
coQticiued  for  an  hour,  When,  find* 
ing  her  guns  dosuch  too  heavy,  and 
the  gafik,  most  of  the  stays  and 
main  rigging  shot  away,  the  only 
Alternative  was  to  lie  her  on  boaird> 
which  was  done  by  rnnning  acrosi 
ber  hawse*  and  lashing  her  bow* 
fpfit-  to  the  capstesn.:  die  contesl 
Aoiv  became  severe ;  but,  from  the 
intrepidity  9i  .  the  Pauley's  ship's 
comply*  Rotwithstending  the  very 
Areait  siiperiomty  of  numbers  on 
Seacd  theenenyi  shenvas  carried  in 
flKHit  a  qaaiter  tif  an  hour,  and 
proved  the  Spansih  ship  privateer 
El  Virgtne  del  Roaario,  pierced  tor 
SOgttns,  but  only  10  mounted,  vlt^ 
two  long  24-pcMinders,  and  eight 
kn^  twelves,  with  a  complement 
of  9^1>  men,  belonging  to  Malaga^ 
on  a  craisse,  owt  20  days,  ,but  had 
taken  nothing. 

W.  WoOLDRinGK* 

Officer  and  seamen  killed  on  board 
the  Pasiey. 
Mr.  James.  Pooke^  ^nner;    Q 
seamen^ 

Officers andaven  wounded. 
■  Uattteoant  William  Wooldridge^ 


commander,  shot  through  the  left 

shonlder ;     Mr.    Ambrrae    Lions^ 

master,    wounded    dangerou-tly  in 

the  head  ;  Mr.  George  Davie,  ftrst 

mate,  shot  through  tb^  thigh  (   S 

seamen* 

Officers    and    seamen    killed   and 

wounded  on  boa^d  the  enemy. 

First  an^  second  captain,  iecond 
iienteoant,  2  prisse-masters,  th« 
gannera  and  17  8eameA>  killed;  li 
officen^  and  seamen  wounded.. 

u1dmiraiiy^ce,^2.  Letter  from 
the  right  hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  ta 
£.  Nepean,  esq*  dMod  at  sea«  Sep* 
iember  14« 

SiH, 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  I  ao 
quaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
(heir  lordships,  of  the  capture  of  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Swiftsure,  by 
Ganlheaume's  squadron,  on  hit  r«^ 
turn  to  France,  after  his  unsucooM* 
ful  attempt  to  debark  troops  on 
the  coast  of  Egypt :  1  enclose  a  copy 
of  captain  HalioweU's  communicw^ 
tion  of  that  unfortunate  event. 

KlC  I  t*  h  • 

0»  hoacd  IVitiesisiUe,  in  Ttndsm 
Roads,  *JuU/  24. 
My  Lord, 

It  is  with  infinite  concern  I  hatre 
to  inform  your  lordship  of  the  cap 
ture  of  his  majesty's  hue  shi^  Swift- 
sure,  by  a  squadron  of  Ft^ench  ships 
Under. the  command  of  rear«adminil 
Ganthcaume.  Having  separated 
from  mycr)nvoy,consistingot  cartels 
andDght  transports  on  the  2t2duit.,  I 
was  making  the  bettt  of  my  way  to 
Malta,  when  on  the  movuing  or  the 
St'th,  at  half-past  thnte,,  the  wind  at 
N.  W.  Cape  Dearne  blearing  S.W. 
distant  about  seven  leagues  we 
dkcm'Cred  five  sail  4o  leeward  of 
OS  nearly  hulUdown^  As  lieutenant 
Sheppard  of  the  Pigmy  cutter  had 
informed  me  on  the  19  th  that  an 
enemy's  squadron  had  quitted  Du« 
rasso  on  the  7  th,  whefe  (.hey  had 

attempted 
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attempted  to  land  their  troops;  I  CdrtiBtitution^  of  leventy-fbtit  ^ns/ 

concluded  the  ships  in  d^ht  were  being  within  gun-sbot»  and  closinfj 

those  of  which  he  had  given  me  upon    our    starboard-quarter   very 

intelligence^  and  made  .all  the  sail  &st«  the  Indivisible  almost  on  board 

possible  to  get  from  them.  At  sun-  of  us  on  our  larboard-bow,  and  the 

Ttse  my  suspicions  were  realized ;  Dix  Ao&t  on  our  larboard-quatter, 

"we  clearly    distinguished  four   of  our  fore-yard  and  fore-topsail-yard 

them  to  be  of  the  line,  the  other  a  shot  away,  all  dur  running  and  part 

lar^e  frigate,  and  their  signal  flags  of  our    standing    rigging  cut    t9 

soon  pointed  them  out  to  be  ene*  pieces,  the  fore-mast,  mizen^mast^ 

xnies*    At  half-past  five>  ttvo  of  the  and  main*yard  badly  wounded,  our 

line  of  battle  ships  tacked  by  sig«  deck  lumbered  with  the  wreck  and 

nal,  and  stood  on  till  they  fetched  sails,  all  hopes  ai  making  our  es«^ 

into  our  wake,  while  the  other  two  cape,  or  ialhng  in  with  any  succour^ 

and  the  frigate  stood  upon  the  same  cut  o(i\  and  only  one  of  the  enemy's 

tack  with  us.     At  eight  o'clock  the  ships  apparently  much  damaged,  I 

two  ships  and  frigate  having  fore-  thought  farther    resistance  in  out 

leached  consider^ly  on  us,  tacked  prippled  state  would  be  exposing^ 

and  stood  towards  us  until  they  got  the  lives  of  valuable  men  without 

on   our    lee   quarter,   when  they  any  advantage  to  their  country  re^ 

tacked  again*     From    their  great  suiting  from  it;  with  pain,  tbere«« 

auperiority  of  sailing,  they  closed  fore,  I  ordered  his  majesty's  colours 

"with  us  so  ^i  as  to  be  nearly  with«  to  be  struck^  after  an  action  of  one 

ingun-shotby  twoP*M.;anda5the  hour   and  seven   minutes.     Most 

ships  astern  were  coming  up  very  sincerely,  my  lord,  do  1  lament  our. 

iast,  I  determined  on  bearing  down  having  been  opposed  to  so  very  8u<* 

and  engaging  the  two  ships  and '  perior  a  force,  as,  fcom  the  steady 

frigate  to  leeward,  hoping  to  dis-  and  gallant  conduct  of  (he  officers 

able  one  of  them  bi  ii>re  the  whole  and  men  I  had  the  honour  to  com* 

squadron  could  be  brought  into  ac-  mand  on  this  occasion,'  and  with 

tion,  and  thereby  effect  our  escape  whom  I  had  been  acting  nearly  four 

by  getting  to  leeward  of  them :  at  years  on  various  services,  I  hav^ 

three  o'clock  I  bore  up,  and  steered  not  a  d<Subt  of  what  would  have 

to  pass  astern  of  the  stemmost  ship,  been  the  issue  of  a  contest  on  more 

all  our  steering-sails  set  on  the  star*  equal,  terms.     Our  Joss  has  been 

board  side,  when  the  enemy  tacked  principally  in  masts,  yards,  sails« 

and  stood  toward  us :  at  Iwlf^past  and  rigging,  having  only  two  men 

three,   the  Indivisible,    of  eighty  killed,  lieutenant  Davis,  and  seven 

runs,   bearing    rear-admiral  Gan^  mep  wounded  (two  of  whom  are 

tneaume's  flag,  and  the  Dix  Aoiit,  since  dead  of  their  wounds),  the 

of    seventy-four    guns,    being    in  enemy's  intention  being  to  disable 

close  order,  and  within,  half  run-  usin  our  rigging,  in  which  they  suc« 

shot  of  us,  opened  their  fire,  vAich  ceeded  too  well ;  ^at  the  commence* 

was  instantly  answered,  and  a  warm  ment  of  this  unequal  contest,  we 

action  ensued.    Their  great  supe-  were  eighty-six  men  short  of  com<« 

riority  in  point  of  sailing  gave  them  plement,  and  had  fifty-nine   sick, 

every  advantage  of  position,  and  those  who  returned  from  the  army 

bafRed  all  our  attempt  to  get  to  before    Alexandria    having    intro* 

leeward  of  them.    At  thirty-seven  duced  a  bad  fever  into  tne  ship* 

ninutes  past  four,  the  Jean  ISart  and  Four  hundred  men  were  put  oa 

board 
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&(»rd  the^Swiflsure  on^he  evening 
of  her  capture,  many  of  the  prison^ 
ers  removed,  and  the  ship  in  so 
crippled  a  state  as  to  render  it  ne« 
cessary  to  take  her  in  tow»  the 
next  day  carpenters  and  seamen 
from  alt  the  ships  were  sent  on 
board  to  repair  her  damages,  and 
•oldiers  to  complete  her  number  to 
seven  hundred;  and  ^ith  all  their 
exertions,  and  the  advantage  of 
smooth  water^  it  was  six  days  be* 
fere  they  were  able  to  make  sail. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  between  Lam- 
pidosa  and  Pantalaria,  they  fell  in 
with  and  captared  the  Mohawk, 
letter  of  maitfue,  from  Bristol  to 
Malta,  laden  with  various  articles 
ef  merchandize ;  on  the  22d  they 
anchored  in  this  road,  in  general 
very  sickly,  without  having  landed 


any  part  of  their  troops  on  tfav 
coast  of  Egypt  or  Barbary,  althougil 
they  attempted  a  debarkation  at 
Deme,  on  the  23d  ult. :  but  from  ihm 
hostile  appearance  and  reception  of 
the  natives  they  did  not  persevere^ 
and  returned  to  their  shi^ps  without 
Ian dinga  si ngle  person. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  admiral 
pantheaume  to  mention  to  youf 
lordship  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  we  have  all  been  treated  by 
tbe  officers  of  hty  squadron,  and  by 
htm  in  particular:  the  strictest  ordert 
have  been  issued  to  preserve  the 
property  of  every  individual;  and 
he  has  done  every  thing  in  his  pow« 
er  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
officers  and  men  as  comfortable  a* 
possible*       Bkh.  Hallowelju 
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CaaiSTENiNOttfffrfBu&iALSy  /f§m  December  9, 1800,  to  December  15,  180t« 

Chnficncd-|^P^^,^g4j^J.171S4.  ^"ncd^p^^^^^  S'TIS T  '      '  thit Year  3094. 

Died  under  2  Years  h'J95   20  and  30  -  1481 1  60  and  70  -  1489 

Between  2  and  5     2063  .30  and  40  -  1924  70  and  80  .  1047 

6  and  10   843  40  and  50  -  2128  80  and  90  -  484 

^0  and  20  639  50  and  60  -  1817  90  and  100  .  64 


100  -  1|]07  •  O 

101  .  5  118  -  O 

102  •  11190  .  a 


BIRTHS  in  the  Year  1801.  . 

yan,  U..  The  hon^  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall, a  daughter. 

15.  Lady  Mary  Anne  Sturt,  a 
daughter. 

-— .  Countess  of  Stahremberg,  a 
son. 

24.  Lady  Charlotte  Lennox«  a 
•on. 

25  •  Countess  of  Westmoreland, 
m  daughter. 

27.  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Villier$> 
a  son. 

29.  Lady  Anne  Hope,  a  son. 

Feb,  3.  Lady  of  sir  William  Lang- 
liaiB,  a  daughter. 


Feb.  9.  Lady  of  the  hon.  George 
Gunning,  M.  r.  a  son. 

12.  Hon.  Mrs.  Poyntz,  a  son. 
21.  Countess  of  Erirol,  a  son. 

23.  Lady  viscountess  St.  Asapti, 
a  son. 

24.  Lady  Loursa  Brome,  a  daugh^ 
ter, 

— .  Lady  of  sir  George  Army« 
tage,  bart.  a  daughter. 

March  2.  Countess  of  Guild* 
ford,  a  son  and  heir.  ' 

23.  Countess  of  Derby,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

— .  Lady  Wm.  Beauclerk,a  son. 

25.  Marchioness  of  Bath«  a 
daughter. 
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Morch  95*  Lady  Bruce,  a  daug]i««  Ma^  21  •    Qumq-  of  Swedso,  9 

t&r»  princess* 

^  -«.  Lady  of  sU  Hector  Macl^en-*'  Q6,    Lady  of  lord  Francis  Qo* 

iue>  hart,  a  daughter.  dolphin  OslH>me,  a  son. 

rr,«  CouBteks  of  Harborougb,  9  ^.  Hon,  Mrs.  S4anley,  a  dangin 

daughter.  (or. 

•— •  Lady  of  sM  Charki&  Wataofig  <^-*^  Countass  of  Belmore,  a  stitt« 

bart.  a  daughter.  hwn  chiid* 

jipril  6.  Lady  of  William  Baker,  ^.  Hon.  Mr&.  Ryder*  a  daughtoci 

•sq.  M.  P.  a  daughter.  ^Nnr  2.  Counite^s  of  Lacan,  a  son. 

— .    Lady  ol*  G.  H.  Rose,  es^  -*»•  Lady  <^f  sir  Brooke  ^ridgec,- 

M.  P.  a  son*  bart.  a  son  and  heir* 

— ».    (^mpreiis    of    Germany,   a  3*  Marchione$«  of  Wincliester,  # 

princess.  son^ 

20.  Lady    Caroline    Siewarl  6.  Marciiiociess  of  ButCi  9,  dauglw 
Woriley*  a  son.  ter* 

'24.  Lady  of  lord  viscount  Bel-  14.    Marchioness  of  Donegal], « 

grave,  a  son.  still*born  sop. 

05.  Lady    of   the    right  hon*  17.  Countess  of  Sutherland,  a  soiir 
George  Canning,  a  son.  19.  Lady  Templetowm^a  daugin 

— .    Lady  of  the  hon.  William  tjer. 

Maule,  a  son  and  heir,  2+.    Lady  of  E.  Wigley,   6sq»" 

— .  Lady  Elizabeth  Palk,  a  son.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— .    Viscountess   Charlevitle,   a  25.  Lady  of  sir  John  Fagg,  bart» 

#oti.  a  son. 

— ^  Lady  ]e  Despenser,  a  son.  29.  Queen  of  Prussia,  m  prince. 

~.  Lady  Anne  A8tley,a  son.  50.       Hon.    Mrs.    Qrensell,   tf 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Locke,  a  daugh-  daughter. 

fer.  — '.  Lady  of  the  hon.  col.  Creigfat 

'  -^.  Lady  oT  John  Dennison,  esq.  ton,  a  daughter. 

M.  P.  a  son,  — .  Countess  of  Granard;  a  son* 

'  May  5.   Lady  of  sir  Home  Pop*  — .     Lady  Cliarlotte  Baillie,    a 

bam,  a  son.  daughter.   . 

6.  Lady  of  sir  John  Orde,    a  ^-.  Lady  Burnett  of  Leys,  a  son»> 
daughter.  — .  Lady  Mary  Murray,  a  son. 

11.  Hon.  lady  Dal  las,  a  daughter.  '  — .,  Lady  Helen  Hall,  a  son. 

17.  Countess  of  Talbot,  a  daugh-  — .  Lady  of  sir  William  Clay  ton* 

ler.  bart.  a  son. 

21.  Lady  of  *H.  Thornton,  esq.  JulyS,  Lady  Folkstone,  a  daugh* 
M^  F.  a  daughter.  ter. 

<— .  Lady  Lucy  Bridgeman,  a  son  9.  Lady  Amherst,  a  daughter, 

and  daughter.  10.  Lady  Lesbie,  a  daughter. 

— ^  Lady  of  sir  J.  Lawson,  bart.  — .  Lady  of  R.  S.  Milner,  esq. 

a  daughter.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  R.  Hobhousc,  esq.  IS.  Duchess  of  Leeds,  a  daugh* 

M.  P.  a  daughter.  t^r. 

— .  Lady  of  «ir  Charles  Oakley,  19.  Lady  Elizabeth  HaHiday,  a 

I>art^  a  son.  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  O.  Temple,  a  26.  Lady  of  John  Agnes,  e^q. 

loiu  M.  p.  a  daughter. 
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July  26.  Lady  Augusta  Leith«  a  September  24.    Lady  of  sir  John 

ion.                                               '  Sinclair,  bart.  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Rao^say,  — .  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  a  daugh^ 

bart.  a  son.  ter. 

— .  Lady  Stanley,  a  daughter.  October  1.    Hon.  Mn.  Smith,  a 

— .  Lady  of  sir  James  Nasmyth,  son. 

bart.  a  son.  3.  Lady  of  sir  Hi  Marti n^  bart.  a 

-^tfgiwr2t  Lady  Charlotte  Strutti  son. 

a  son .  4.  Countess  of  Berkeley,  a  daugh<« 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Beechy,  ter. 

R»  A.  twihs.  -^^.  Hon.  Mrs.  Spiers,  a  daugli* 

9.  Lady  of  prince  Augustus  Fre.  ter. 

derick,  a  daughter.  10.    Lady  of  Ih^  hon.  and  rev. 

— i-.    Lady   Catharine    Forester,  Dr.  Marsham,  a  son. 

ft  son.  \5.    Lady  Charles  Somerset,  a 

14.  Countess   of  Glasjgow,    a  still-born  son. 

daughter.  19.  Lady  Louisa  Harley,  a  son. 

16,  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  a  son*  1?2.  Viscountess  Southwell,  a  son 

18.  Lady  Amelia  Kaye,  a  son.  and  heir. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  Duke  Giffard,  — .  Lady  of  lord  Dunboyne,  si 

Bart,  a  son.  son  and  heir. 

— .     Hon*     Mrs,    Charteris,    a  — .    Lady  of  the  right  fiofl.  W. 

daughter.  Forward,  a  son. 

—4  Countess  of  Caithness,  a  son.  — .  Lady  of  sir  Charles  Cotton, 

— .  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  a  bart.  a  son. 

ton.  2^.  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  a 

29.  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Stopford,  a  son*  son. 

September,^,     Lady   of   sir    H.  27    Lady  of  Wilbrahim  Bootlci 

Harpur,  bart.  a  son.  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

S.  Lady  Hervey,  a  daughter.  2S.  Lady  George  Cavendish,  a 

9^  Hon.  Mrs.  Dorrien  Magens,  a  son. 

daughter.  ]^^ovcmber9.    Lady  of  s?r  Hugh 

15.  Lady  Catharine  Graham,  a  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  a  daughter^ 
son.  10.  Lady  of  sir  John  Pa)- ny,  bart. 

15.  Lady  of  John  Denti    esq.  a  daughter. 

M.  P.  a  daughter.  ]  3.    Hon.  Mrs.  carptain  Hunter^ 

21.    Viscountess  Dungannon,  a  a  son. 

son.  20.  Lady  of  sir  C.  MtPole,  bart. 

24.    Lady  of  Charles  Morgan,  a  still-born  child. 

esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter.  — .  Lady  of  col.  Butler,  M.  P.  a 

— -.  Lady  Elgin,  a  daughter.  daughter. 

— .      Hon.    Mrs.   Hennikery    a  — .     Lady    Anne    Ma!cwell,    a 

daughter,  daughter. 

. — .  Lady  Limerick,  a  daughter.  — .  Viscounlcs^  Ban  try,  a  son. 

— .    Lady  Harriet    French    St.  29.     VibCourUess    Detrrhurst,   a 

George,  a  daughter.  daughter. 

— .    Lady  Lawrence  Dundas,  a  December  I.    Countess  of  Albc- 

daughter.  marie,  a  son. 

^— -.  Lady  of  Charles  Smith,  esq.  1 2.  Countess  of  Oxford,  a  daugh^ 

M.  P.  a  daughter^  ter.                                        ' 
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Decemhcr  21.  Hon.  Mrs.  Gun- 
nings a  son. 

— .  'Viscountess  Cprry,  a  son  and 
heir. 

27.  Countess  Powlett,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

— .  Lady  Mulgrave,  a  son, 

28.  Hon.  Mrs.  Rollo,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES  2»  fA«  Year  ISOl. 

Jan,  1 .  Colonel  Cotton,  to  lady 
Anne  Maria  Peiham  Clinton. 

8.  Lord  Downe,  to  miss  Mar- 
garet Jean  A  ins  lie. 

22.  Arthur  French  St.  George, 
€sq.  to  the  hon.  Henrietta  Si.  Law* 
rence. 

Feb,^,  H<Jn.  Charles  Wyndhara, 
to  lady  Anne  Lambton. 

16.  Sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley, 
bart.  (o  Mrs.  Hippisley  Coxe. 

March  13.  John  Joseph  Henry, 
esq.  to  lady  Emily  Fitzgerald. 

21.  Lord  Morpeth,  to  lady 
Georgina  Cavendish. 

AprU  6.  Hon.  and  rev.  Pcarce 
Meade,  to  miss  Elizabeth  Percy. 

7.  Right  hon.  lord  Whitworth, 
i(X  the  duchess  of  Dorset. 

1 3.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  bart. 
to  miss  Hawkins. 

-^.  Sir  Jolin  Arundel,  to  miss 
Sarah  Anne  Sharpe. 

May  1 1 .  Colonel  Ordc,  to  lady 
Louisa  Jocelyn. 

20.  Hdh.  colonel  W.  Fitzroy,  to 
miss  Clarke. 

23.  Captain  Adam  Drummond, 
to  lady  Charlotte  Menzies. 

Jvuie  3.  Hon.  Francis  Nathaniel 
Barton,  to  the  hon.,  Valentina  Law- 
less. 

1 3.  Mr«  sergeant  Onslow,  to  lady 
Drake. 

17.  Lord  John  Thynne,  to  miss 
Mary  Anne  Master. 

20.  Joshua  Edward  Cooper,  esq. 
M.  P.  to  miss  Elizabeth  Lindsay. 


22.  Lord  Lou^'aine,  to  miss  Lou^^ 
isa  Wortley. 

July  \  1 .  Lord  Ongley,  to  miss 
Burgoync. 

\6.  Lord  Pelham,  to  lady  Mary 
O  borne. 

2S.  Lord  Aylmcr,  to  miss  Louisa 
Gall. 

ylvg,  1 .  Sir  Edmund  Carrington» 
to  miss  Paulina  Belli. 

September  I.  Willi.im  Hervey, 
esq.  to  lady  Dorothea  Arabellsk 
Primrose. 

3.  I-KJrd  Tara,  to  miss  Powys. 

12.  Hon.  sir  Edward  Crofton,  to 
lady  Charlotte  Stewart. 

Octobers,  Rev.  sir  John  Head, 
bart.  to  miss  Walker. 

13.  Thomas  W)nn,  esq.  to  lady 
Charlotte  Bellasyse. 

— .  Sir  John  Riggs  Miller,  bart 
to  miss  Beauchamp. 

14.  Lieutenaut-col.  Cockburn^ 
to  the  hon.  Marianna  Devereux. 

17.  Sir  John  Murray,  bart.  to  miss 
Callender. 

20.  Hon.  Montgomery  Stewart, 
to  miss  Catharine  Honeyman. 

24.  Hon.  George  Irby,  to  miss 
Rachel  Ives  Drake. 

— .  Henry  Parnell,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  miss  Dawson. 

— .  Hon.  J.  Cavendish,  to  lady 
A.  Gore. 

— .  J.  Hubert  Moore,  esq.  to 
lady  Dunboyne. 

— .  Sir  Marcus  Somerville,  bart. 
to  miss  Marianne  Meredith. 

Noveinher^,  Right  hon.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  to  miss  Latouche. 

10.  George  Ellis,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Parker. 

27.  Lord  Francis  Spencer,  to 
lady  Frances  Fitzroy. 

'December  14.  Major  Macleod, 
to  lady  Arabella  Annesley. 

22.  Lieutenan^-col.  Wood,  to 
lady  Caroline  Stewart. 

— .  Earl  of  Meath,  to  lady  Me- 
lesina  Adelaide  Meade. 

Decembtr 
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DcccffAer  22.  Sir  Charles  Butrell 
Blount,  to  miss  Elvira  Biount. 

— .  Henry  William  Espinasse^ 
esq.  to  the  hon.  Mrs*  G.  Pet  re. 

— .  Sir  Thomas  Ghampneys,  to 
tniss  Minchin. 


DEATHS  in  the  Year  1801. 

January^,  Earl  of  Aldborough. 

— .  Lavaler,  the  celebrated  ph}* 
siognomist. 

4.  Liculenant-gen.  Goldsworlhy, 
M.  P. 

1 6.  George,  earl  of  Powig. 

21.  Rev.  sir  Martin  Stapylton^ 
hart. 

— . .  His  excellency  Ralph 
Heatlicote^  eitq. 

— .  Sir  Gillies  Payne,  bart. 

Ftbrnary  9.  Right  hon.  lady 
Charlotte  Holwell  Carr. 

15.  Right  hon.  lauy  Elizabeth 
Douglas. 

18.  Lady  sir  Charles  Hardy. 

— .  Her  royal  highness  the  du- 
chess dowager  of  Brunswick. 
— .  Lady  Archer. 
March  <!•.  Lady  Newhaven. 
.  6.  Lady  Harriet  Bennet. 
7.  Sir  John  Call,  bart. 
10.  Hon.  Robert  A rbiUhnot. 

16,  Hon.  John  Bulkeley  Coven- 
try Bulkefey. 

19.  Lady  of  sir  Richard  Cope, 
bartD.D. 

*—.   Hon.  John  David  Colyear. 

23.  Hon.  John  Joseph  Yorke. 

2^.  Lieutenant-gen.  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  K.  B. 

**-.  Paul  L  emperor  of  Russia. 
■  28.      &ir    Ralph    Abercromby, 
bart. 

31.  Lady  Duntze. 

*— .  Lady  Paul* 

April  9.  Sir  Howe  Hicks,  bart. 

28.  f  Ion.  Frederick  Vane. 

i/oy  3 .  General  Cyrus  Trapaud. 

9,  Sir  Lambert  Black  well^ . bar tt 


17.  William  Heberden,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &  S.A. 

June  7.  Sir  Francis  Ford,  bart. 

26.  Hon.  miss  Anne  Ryder. 

*— .  Elizabeth  countess  dowager 
of  Glenpairn. 

July  2.  Lord  Petre. 

10.  Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  hart. 

1 2.  .  Th^  lady  of  sir  William 
Young,  bart. 

— .  William  lord  vise.  Barrington. 
-^.    Lady  Horatia,  wife  of  lord 
Hugh  Seymour. 

13.  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell 
Constable. 

14.  Hon.  Frances LevisonGower. 
20.  Sir  George  William  Prescot, 

bart. 

25.  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
30.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  bart. 
j^Tti^wst  6.  Lord  Rosscnore. 
13.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

20.  Sir  William  Plomer,knt.  and 
aid. 

21.  Hon.  William  Bishop, 
ao.  Lady  Mary  Churchill. 

— — .  Sir  George  Warren,  K.  B. 

September  3,  Hon.  John  Yorke, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Hard wicke. 

7.  Lady  Louisa  Isabella  Bridge* 
man. 

— .  Marqui<?  of  Down^hire. 

13.  Sir  Christopher  S^kes,  bart. 

— .  Lady  Elisabeth  Kemp. 

20.  Sir  John  Gresham,  bart. 

21.  EarlofHowth. 

22.  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  bart. 

26.  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy. 
October.  7.  Sir  William  Hay,  bart. 

10.  His  grace  Dr.  Fowler,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

1 1.  Lady  John  Russell. 

1 3.  The  coimtess  of  Holderness. 
21*  Hon.  John  Cochrane. 

22.  Hon.  Evelyn  Pierrepoint. 

23.  StephenThurston  Adey,  esq. 
M.  P. 

— .  Lady  Hannah  Stratford. 
November  I.     Alexander  Allar- 
d^ce,  esq.  M.  P. 

(G  2)        NovcnAer 


(loa)  PROiVfOTlaNS.  [fsol 

November  3.    Hon.  captain  Ha-  esq.  James  Gambier,  esq,  sir  An- 

itillton  Lindsay.  drew  Mitchell,  K.  B.  vice-admirals 

141  Hon.  Louisa  Townshend.  of  the  blue — 'to  b«  vice-admirals  of 

19.  Lady  Viscountess  Gal  way.  the  white. 

20.  Lady  Juliana  Penn.  Ja»Mar^LChristopherParker,esq. 
27.  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel.  Philip  Patton,  esq.  Charles  Morice 
— .  Earlof  Miltown.  Pole,  esq.  John  Brown,  esq.  John 
December  -1..  Right  hon.  sir  John  Leigh  Douglas,  esq.  Willkira  Swi- 

Parnell,  bart.  ney,  esq.  Charles  Edmund  Nugent, 

7.  Marchioness  of  Antrim.  esq.  Charles  Powell  Hamilton,  esq. 

13,  Lord  Kensington.  Edmund  Dod^  esq.  right  hon.  Hora- 

23.  Lady  Elibank  Mackenzie^  tie  lord  Nelson,  K.  b.  rear  admirals 

— .  Sir  t)uke  Giffard,  bart.  of  the  red— to  be  vice-admirals  of 

.    ■  ' .  the  blue. 


PROMOTIONS  in  Me  year  1801.    ^  ^.  James  Brine,  esq.  John Paken^ 

nam,  esq.  sir  Erasmus  Gower,  knt. 
January  I .  Richard  Braithwaite,  John  Holloway,  esq.  John  Blanket, 
esq.  .  Philip  Crosby,  esq.  Samuel  esq.GeorgeWilson,  esq,  sir  Charlc* 
Cornish,  e^^q.  John  Brisbane,  esq.  Henry  Knowles,  bart.  hon.  Thomas 
Charles  Woiseley,  esq.  Samuel  Pakenham,  Robert  Deans,esq,Cuth- 
Cranston  GoodalJ,  esq.  his  royal  bert  Colli ngwood, esq.  James Haw- 
highne^  William-Henry  duke  of  kinaWhitshcd,  esq.  Arthur  Kempe» 
Clarence,  admirals  of  the  blue-— to  esq.  Smith  Child,  esq.  right  hon.. 
be  admiral*  of  the  white..  lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,    Thomas 

— .  Robert  Linzee,  esq.  sir  Taylor,  esq.  John  Thomas  Duck- 
James  Wallace,  knt.  William  Peerc  worth,  esq.  rear-admirals  of  the 
Williams,  esq.  sir  Thomas  Pasley,  white — toberear-admiralsofthered. 
bart.  sir  Thomas  Rich,  bart.  James  — .  John  Knowles,  esq.  John 
Cumming,  esq.  sir  John  Colpoys,  Willett  Payne,  esq.  sir  Robert 
K.  B.  Skeffington  Lutwidge,  esq.  Calder,  bart.  James  Richard  Da- 
Archibald  Dickson,  esq.  George  ores,  esq.  hon.  George  Berkeley^ 
Montagu,  esq.  Thomas  Dumaresq,  Thomas  West,  esq.  Jamet  Douglas, 
esq.  right  hon.  George  lord  Keith,  esq.  Peter  Aplin,  esq.  Henry  Sa-. 
K'  B.  vice  admirals  ok  the  red— to  vage,  esq,  Bartholomew  Samuel 
bcadmiralsof  ihe  blue.  Rowley,  esq.  sir  Ridiard' Bicker- 

— .  Thomas  Mackenzie,  esq.  ton,  bart.  George  Bowen,  esq. 
Thomas  Pringle,  esq.  sir  Roger  Robert  Montague,  esq.  John  Per- 
Curtis,  bart.  sir  Henry  Harvey,  gus>on,  esq.  Edward  Edwards,  esq. 
K.  B.  Robert  Man,  esq.  sir  Wil-  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  bart.  and 
liam  Paiker,  bart.  Cluirlcs  Holmes  K.  B.  rear-admirals  of  the  blue — to 
Cahiiady,  esq.  John  Bourmaster,  be  rear-admirals  of  the  white, 
esq.  sir  George  Young,  knt.  John  — .  The  under-mentioned  cap- 
Henry,  esq.  Richard  Rodney  Bligh,  tains  were  also  appointed  flag- 
esq.  vice-admirals  of  the  white—to  ollicers  of  his  maj(!Sty's  fleet,  viz. 
be  vice-admirals  of  the  red.  — .  Edward  Tyrrel  Smith,  esq. 

— .  Robert  Biggs,  esq.  Francis  Thomas  Graves  ( I  st),  esq.  Thomas 
Parry,  esq.  Isaac  Prescott,  esq.  Macnamara  Ruffel,  esq.  Sylv^yius 
John  Bazcley,  esq.  Christopher  Moriariy,  eq.  sir  Henry  Trollope, 
Alason,  esq.  Thonia.  Spry,  esq.  sir  knt.— to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
John  Ofde,  Lart.  Wiiliani  Young,    white.  ' 

Janumy 
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January  1  •  HenryEdivin  Stanhope, 
esq.  Robert  M'Douall,  esq.  Billy 
Douglas,  esq.  John  Wickey,  esq. 

ifohn  Inglis,  esq.  John  Fish,  esq.  Jah- 
eel  Breton  (1st),  esq.  John  Knight, 
esq,  Edward  Thornborougli,  esq. 
Jamea  Kempthorne,  esq.  Samson 
Edwards,  esq.  George  Campbell, 
esq.  Thomas  Hicks,  esq.  Henry 
Crom  well,esq.  Arthur  Phihp,esq.  >ir 
William  George  Fairfax,  knt.  Tho- 
masTotty,  esq.  sir  James  Saumarez, 
knt. — loberear-admiraisofthe  blue. 

— .  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  bart. 
William  Domett,  esq.  and  sir  Tho- 
mas Troubridge,  bart.  to  be  colo- 
nels of  his  majesty's  marine  forces, 
in  the  room  of  Edward  Thornbo- 
rough,  esq.  sir  William- George 
Fairfax,  knt.  and  sir  James  Sauma- 
rez, knt.  appointed  flag-officers  of 
his  majesty's  fleet. 

— .  Lieutenant-generals  Benja- 
min Gordon,  George  Ainslie,  James 
Adeane,  Edward  Smith,  Thomas 
Bland,  Felix  Buckley,  Henry 
Watson  Powell,  Thomas  Stirling, 
George  Garth,  and  Richard  Gren- 
viJJe,  to  be  generals  in  the  army. 

— .  Major-g(*nerals :  Horatio 
Spry,  W.  Souter  Johnstone,  Harry 
Innes,  Robert  Donkin,  James  Bal- 
four, James  Francis  Pcrkms,  Nor- 
man M*Leod,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Francis  D'Oyly,  sir  James  Dulfe, 
knt.  Henry  lord  Mulgrave,  Grice 
Blakency,  Paul  us  ^milius  Irving, 
George  Harris,  Richard  Vyse, 
William  lord  Cathcart,  Banastre 
Tarleton,  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  knt. 
Gordon  Forbes,  Andrew  Gordon, 
Joiin  Floyd,  Oliver  Delancey, 
John  Graves  Siincoe,  and  sir  James 
Henry  Craig,  K.  B.  to  be  heule- 
iiant-generals  in  the  army. 

— .    Colonels :    John  Stuart,  of 
the   royal   artillery;     hoh.    Robert 
[Taylor,  of  the  5tli  dragoon-guards; 
[Gerrit    FisluT,    of   iht;    ^th    foot; 
George  Miiner,    of  the  3d  foot- 


guards;  John  Henry  Eraser,  of  the 
nth  foot;  W.  D.  M'Lean  Cle- 
phanc,  of  tho  3d  foot-guards; 
Charles  Barnet,  of  ditto  j  George 
marquis  of  Huntley,  of  the  92d 
foot;  George  Benson;  hon.  Ed- 
ward Finch,  of  the  Coldstream 
guards;  Isaac  Gascoyne,  of  the 
3ith  foot;  George  Frederick  lord 
Southampton,  of  ditto;  and  Ste- 
phen Poyntz,  of  the  lit  regiment  of 
life-guards;  to  be  major-generals 
in  the  army. 

January  1.  Lieutenant-colonels: 
James  O'Moore,  of  the  late  Irish 
brigade;   Thomas  M'Dermott,  of 
ditto;   Eu:^ene  McCarthy,  of  ditto; 
Edward    Stack,    of  ditto;     Hugh 
Lyle  Carniichael,  of  the  2d  West- 
India  regiment;    hon.  John  Brode- 
rick;     Henry  Warde,   of  the    1st 
foot-guards;  James  Durham,  of  the    . 
Fifeshire    fencible   infantry ;     hon. 
David  Leslie,   of  the  Tay  ditto; 
James   Leith,    of   the   princess  of 
WalcR's  ditto ;  John  Manners  Kerr, 
of  the  b*2d  foot ;   Thomas  Scott,  of 
the   Scotch   brigade;     Quin   John 
Freeman,  of  the   16th  foot  i     Wil- 
liam Robertson,  of  the  late  Perth 
fcncibles;     Arthur  Wolfe,  of  the 
70ih  foot;   Matthew  Baillie,  of  the 
late  l34lh  foot;  Tomkins  Hilgrove 
Turner,    of    the   3d    foot-guards : 
John    Randall    M'Kenzie,    of   the 
7Sth  foot;    Chri-^lopher  Tilson,  of 
the  1  l-th  ditto ;    William  Simson,  of 
the  Norih  Lowland  foncibles;  hon. 
W.    Mordaunt    Maitland,    of   the 
Devon    and    Cornwall    fencibles ; 
William   Munro,  of  the  Caithness 
le^rjon ;    Jamt's   Campbell,   of  the 
Cheshire  fjncibles ;  Thomas  Picton, 
of  the    36Ji    foot;     John  Gordon 
Camming,  of  the  Loyal  Inverness    * 
fencibles ;  John  Crew,  of  the  Loc'ia- 
ber  fencibles ;  hon.  George  Lovvrey 
Col**,  of  Villette's  regiment ;   Mar- 
cus Bere-lb;:i,   of  tae   late    l:i.Hh 
toot ;    Gunvillc  Bromhcad,  o\  tho 
(G  3)  late 
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late  1 26th  foot ;  Charles  M'Donel,  foot;  George-H«Ma^on>  of  the  late 

on  half- pay  of  a  late  regiment  of  102d  ditto ;  John-Granby  Clay,  of 

foot;  Gei)rge  earl  of  Granard,  of  the  54th  ditto;  Alexander  Colstoo» 

the  late  lOSth  foot;  Mungo  Noble,  of  the  late  102d  ditto;  John  Grey, 

of  the  67th  foot;   Stafford  Light-  of  the  4 1st  ditto;  William  Lockhart, 

hurne,  of  the  53d  ditto;  John-Henry  of  the  30th  ditto;' Archibald  Butter, 

Loft,  on  lialf-pay  of  tlie  independ-  of  the   18th  light-dragoons;    hon. 

cnts;  sir  William  Erskine,  bari.  of  John  Creighton,  of  the  late  12ith 

the  late  1 33d  foot;  Nalhanael  W.  foot;    Duubar-J.   Hunter,   of  the 

Massey,  of  the  27th  foot;  Francis  19th  foot;  John  Campbell,  of  the 

Moore,  of  th^  late  128th  ditto;  hon.  late  2d   battalion  of  the  late  S2d 

Kobert  King,  of  the  late  127lh  dit-  foot;  Sydney  Scrogg*,  of  the  4tli 

to ;  William-Henry  Cliiilon,  of  the  foot ;  A lexander-Cosby  Jack<;on,  of 

Ut  foot-guards;  George  Dairy m pic,  the  40th  ditto;  Gage  John  Hali,  of 

of  the  19th  foot;  and  John  Tauh-  the  9th  ditto  ;  Robert  Ro<%s,  of  the 

roan,  of  the  late  1 1 0th  foot;  to  be  20th  ditto;  and  George , Wynyard, 

Colonels  in  the  army.  of  the  27th  light-dragoons;  to  be 

January  1 .  Majors :    Peter  Bea-  lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army. 

ver,  of  the  27tb  foot;  William  Sa-  ya/itmry  I.  Geo.  Buchan  Hepburn, 

vary,  of  the   14th  light-dragoons;  esq.  judge*admiral  of  Scotland,  to 

Hampson  P.  Thomas,  of  the  GUh  be  one  of  the  barons  of  excliequer 

foot;    Thomas  M'Mahon,    of  the  in  Scotland,  vice  Gordon,  deceased* 

27 ih  ditto;  John  Picton,  of  the  12th  [Dublin,  January  3.  Richard  earl 

ditto;  hon.  Edward  Wingfield,  of  of  Shannon,  K.  P.  right  hon.  Isaac  ^ 

the  40tli  foot;   John  Ford,  of  the  Corry,  chancellor  of  his  majesty's 

80th  ditto;  Archibald  Bothvvell,  of  exchequer  of  this  kingdom  lor  the 

the  2d  dragoons;  Arthur  Annesly,  time  being,  right  hon.  Robert  Stew- 

of  the  late  3 1st  light- dragoons;  hon,  art,  commonly  called  lord  viscount 

lord  Hely  Hutchi\ison,  of  the  late  Castlereagh,  chief  secretory  to  the 
1  I2lh  foot;  Benjamin  Rovvc,  of  the  •  lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  the  absence  of 

*5 0th  foot;  Kenneth  M*Rae,  of  the  the  said  chief  secretary,  the  under 

76th  ditto;  Edward  Boland,  of  the  secretary  for  the  time  being  to  the 

40th  ditto;  Henry  Hawley,  of  tl;e  lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  the  absence 

45th  ditto;  Kdward  Scott,  of  the  of  the  said  chief  secretary,  the  under 

J 3th  ditto;   James  Logan,  of  the  secretary  for  the  time  being  for  the 

but  ditto;  William  M  Caskill,  of  civil  de|>artment  of  the  said  chief  . 

the  late  92d  ditto;  Donald  Robert-  secretary's  office;    the  right    hon. 

son,  of  the  2 1st  ditto ;  Thomas  Pro-  Lodge  lord  Frankfort,  the  ri^ht  hon. 

byn,  of  the  18th  ditto;  John  Gor-  John  LoflusLoftus,  commonly  called 

don,  of  the   38th  ditto  ;    George  lord  viscount  Loftus,  and  the  right 

Wilson,  of  the  39th  diito;  George  hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  to  be  com- 

^Iadfii^on,  of  the  6.5th  ditto;  John  missioners  for  executing  the  office 

Crowge>,  of  the  58th  ditto;  John  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  ex- 

Waui.  hope,  of  the  1 9th  ditto;  Fre-  chequer,] 

derick-William  Bullcr,  of  the  8Sth  6'.  Invalids.  Brevet  lieut.-colonel 

ditto;  Humphrey  Davie,  of  the  5th  James  Fahy,  to  be  commandant  of 

ditto;  Jolm-R.  Broadhead,  of  the  the  independent  companies  of  in  va* 

late;  12 1  si  ditto  j  Thomas  Bradford,  lids  at  Alderney,  vice   Gordon.-r- 

of  the  Noitingliam  fungibles;  Tho-  Brevet.  Col.  James  Erskine,  of  the 

mas-G.  Ellington,  of  the  late  1 15th  i5tli  light-dragoons,  to  be  aide-dii- 

camp 
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camp  to  the  king,  vice  Manning-  master  of  the  temporary  cavalry 
ham,  appointed  to  the  command  of  barracks  at  Canterbury,  viceWilson. 
the  rifle  corps.  January  20.  Invalids.  Capt.  Wra, 

January  7.  Sir  Thomas  Trou-  Archer,  from  Ihe  invalids  at  Sheer- 
bridge,  bart.  capt.  in  the  royal  navy,  ness,  to  be  captain  of  an  independent 
and  colonel  of  his  majesty  s  marine  com  panyofinvalids  at  Chatham,  vice 
fortes;  capl.  Alexander-John  Ball,  Wad  man,  dec.;  coKW.  Swinburne, 
of  (he  royal  navy;  capt.  Samuel  from  the  invalids  at  Fort  George,  to 
Hoorl,  of  the  royal  navy;  and  capt.  be  c^tptaln  of  an  independent  coni* 
Benjamin  Hailowell,  of  the  royal  panyofinvalids  at  Sheerness,  vice 
nav> ;  permitted  to  accept  the  rank  Archer;  and  capt.  Benjamin  Rogers, 
of  commanders  of  the  order  of  St.  from  the  53d  foot,  to  be  captain  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  wluch  it  is  an  independent  company  of  invalids 
the  intention  of  Ferdinand  IV.  king  at  Fort  George,  vice  Swinburne.— 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  confer  upon  Brevet.  Major  Boyle  Travers,  of 
them,  and  to  bear  the  insignia  of  the  late  1 1 4th  foot,  to  be  lieutenant- 
commanders  of  the  said  order.  colonel  in  the  army. 

10.  Major-general  T.  Garth,  from  27.  Brevet.  To  be  brigadier-ge- 
theSSdlight-dragoons,  tobecolonel  nerals  in  the  West  Indies  only: 
of  the  1  St  regiment  of  dragoons,  vice  col.  David  Cun}  nghame,of  the  60th 
Golds worti:y,  deceased.  foot ;    col.   Patrick   Wauchope,   of 

1 3.  The  digpity  of  a  baron  of  the  the  50th  foot ;  col.  Baldwin  Leigh- 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  ton,  of  the  46th  foot;  andcol.  Mar- 
and  Ireland  to  the  most  hon.  Charles  tin  Hunter,  of  the  48th  foot.  Col. 
marquis  of  Drogheda,  of  the  king-  Thomas  Peter,  inspecting  field-of- 
dom  of  Ireland,  K.  P.  and  the  heirs  ficer.  To  be  colonel  in  the  army, 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  lieut.-col.  Rob.  Barnard  Sparrow,  of 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  ot  baron  the  Loyal  Essex  fencible  infantry. — 
Moofe,  of  Moore-place,  county  of  Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  John  Bufta, 
Kent ;  to  the  most  hon.  Charles  from  the  Royal  Irish  fuzileers,  to  be 
marquis  of  Ely,  of  the  kingdom  of  physician  to  the  forcCs.  Surgeon 
Ireland,  K.  P.  by  the  name,  &c.  of  Wm.  Henderson,  from  the  74th 
baron  Loftus,  of  Long  Loftus,  in  the  foot,  to  be  surgeon  to  the  forces, - 
county  of  York ;  to  the  right  hon.  vice  Alex.  Grant,  deceased. 
Walter  earl  of  Ormond  and  Upper  31.  Right  hon.  William  archbi- 
Ossory,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  shop  of  Armagh,  sworn  of  his  ma- 
K.  P.  by  the  name,  &c.  of  baron  jesty*s  most  honourable  privy-coun* 
Butler,  of  Lanthony,  in  the  county  of    cil. 

Monmouth  ;  and  to  the  rig!)t  hon.  Fthrimry  3.  Brevet.  Lieut.-col. 
^ohn-Joshuaearl  of  Carysfort,  of  the  count  Bartholomew  O'Mahony,  of 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  K.  P.  by  the  the  late  6ih  regiment  of  the  Irish 
name,  &c.  of  baron  Carysfort,  of  brigade,  to  be  colonel  in  the  army.— 
the  hundred  of  Norman-cross,  in  Hospital-staff.  Surgeon  W.  Wood, 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  from  the  64th  foot,  to  be  apothecary 

— .  Barracks.  Jolin  Wilson,  late  to  the  forces.  Hospital-mate  Geo. 
barrack-master  of  the  temporary  Toosey,  to  be  apothecary  to  the 
cavalry  barracks  at  Canterbury,  to  forces,  vice  Travers,  superseded, 
be  barrack- roaster  of  the  permanent  10.  Brevet.  Col.  Manners  Kerr, 
cavalry  barracks  at  Canterbury,  of  the  62d  foot,  to  be  brigadier- 
James*  Am*  Chaundy,  to  be  barrack-    general  to  the  forces  in  ilie  West- 
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Indies  only,  vice  Cunynghame, 
>vhose  appointment  has  not  taken 
place. 

February  \  4.  Henry  Vavasour,  of 
8paIdington  and  Melbourne,  in  th^ 
county  of  York,  esq.  and  RcJbert 
Shore  Milnes,  esq.  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  the  province  pf  Lower 
Canada,  in  America,  prealed  ba- 
ronets of  the  united  kipgdpip  pf 
Great-Bri(!^in  and  Ireland. 

: — .  Bfpqk  Taylor,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  pourt  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
vjce;  Heathcote^  deceased. 

17.  Hospilal-staff*.  Surgeon  Ri- 
chard Woodihorp,  to  be  assistant- 
inspector  of  hospitals  ip  the  island 
of  Jersey. 

March  17.  Brevpt.  Col.  Arthur 
^hetham,  of  the  1st  foot-guards, 
j^nd  col.  Hugh  Lylc  Carmichael,  of 
the  second  West-India  regiment,  to 
be  brigadier-generals  in  the  Leer 
>vard  Islands  only.  Brevet-major 
K.  Uniacke,  on  the  half-pay  of  the 
]^le  UHth  foot,  to  be  liculenant- 
iolonel  in  the  army, — Staff.  Liciii.- 
col.  John  Barnes,  of  the  royal  artil* 
lory,  to  be  deputy-barrack-masler- 
gcneral  to  the  British  forces  serving 
in  both  the  Canadas. 

18.  Lieu'.,  general  his  royal  high- 
ness Ernest  duke  of  Cumljerland, 
\l,  Cj.  10  be  colonel  of  the  15ih 
|:ght  c^ragoons,  vice  gen.  lord  Dor- 
Ciicster,  i»[>pointed  to  command  the 
27 1 h  light  dragoons. 

ly.  Codringto|i  Edmund  Car- 
rington,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  esq. 
barrister  at  law,  to  be  chief  justi^re 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  Edmund- 
Henry  Lushing  ton,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  to  be 
the  pui-ne  justice  of  the  said  court. 

— .  Cliarles  baron  Ardcn,  oftliat 

fart  of  his  majesty^s  kingdom  called 
reland,  to  be  master  and  worker 
of  jjis  maje<;ty's  mini. 


April  4.  Staff-corps.  Major  John 
Rutherford,  to  be  lieutenant-colot 
ncl-commandant. — Staff.  Stephei^ 
Cullen,  paymaster  to  the  invalids 
stationed  in  the  island  of  Guernsey^ 
John  Hay  man,  paymaster  of  a  re? 
cruiting-district,  vice  Lukin;  and 
Gerard  Gosselin,  ditto,  vice  Arden^ 
resigned..— Brevet.  Colonels  John 
Bellasis,  Richard  Jones,  and  William 
Neville  Cameron,  officers  of  the  East 
India  company's  forces,  to  take  rani; 
as  major-generals  in  his  majesty's 
army  in  the  East-Indies  only. 

14.  His  majesty  in  councU  -was 
this  day  pleased  to  deliver  the  great 
seal  to  the  right  hon.  John  lord  Elr 
don;  whereupon  the  oath  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great-Britaiq 
was,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
administered  to  his  lordship,  and  his 
lordship  took  his  place  at  the  board 
accordingly. 

18.  Right  hon.  Alexander  lord 
Loughborough,  created  an  earl  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  the  county 
of  Mid-Lothian,  with  remainder  to 
the  heirs-male^,  lawfully  begotten,  of 
the  body  of  lady  Janet  Erskine, 
deceased,  sister  to  the  said  Alex- 
ander lord  Loughborough,  and  wi- 
dow of  sir  Henry  Erskine,  of  Alva, 
bart. 

-— .  Mary »  Henrietta  Erskine, 
daughter  of  lady  Janet  Erskine  de- 
ceased, tq  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
place,  pre-eminence  and  preceden- 
cy, in  all  assemblies  or  meetings 
whatsoever,  as  the  daughter  of  an 
earl  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

21.  Right  hon'.  John  earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  K.  B.  and  admiral  of  the 
white,  created  a  viscount  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britaiu 
and  Ireland,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  viscount  St.  Vincent,  of 
Meafofd,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 

fvit^; 
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ivith  remainders  severally  and  sue-  Putnam,  retired.  Licut.-col.  John 
cessively  to  William-Henry  Rick-  Vesey,  ofthe52d  foot,  tobetleputy- 
£tts,  esq.  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  barrack-master-general  to  the  forces 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  law-  serving  m  both  the  Canadas,  vice 
fully  begotten ;  to  Edward-Jervis  Barnes.— Garrisop.  Capt.  T.  BhgU 
Ricketts,  esq^  barrister  at  law,  bro-  St.  George,  of  the  90th  fi>ot,  to  be 
ther  of  the  said  Wijliam-Henry  fort-m«ijor  of  Fort  St.  George,  m 
Ricketts,  and  sons  of  Mary  Rickct  I  ft,  the  island  of  Minorca,  vice  Snell, 
hy   William-Henry   Ricketts,   esq.    rf signed. — Hospital-staff.    Surgeon 

)ate  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  de-    ►  Green,  to  be  inspector 

ceased,  and  sifter  to  the  said  John    of  field-hospitals.     Surgeon  Robert 
earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  h^irs-    Grieves,  from  the  58th  foot,  to  be 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ;    surgeon  to  the  forces,  vice  GrcL^nm 
jpind  the  dignity  of  viscountess  St.    Assistant-surgeon  J.  Price,  from  the 
Vincent,  of  Meaford,   in  the  said    30th  foot,  to  be  deput) -purveyor  to 
county  of  Stafford,  granted  to  the    the  forces.     C.  T.  Avcling,   ditto, 
ri^ht  hon.  Mary  countess  of  North-    vice  Smith.— To  be  barrack-masters, 
esk,    daughter  of   the  said  Mary    in  Great- Britain,  sir  James  Cock- 
Ricketts,  and  widow  of  William-    burn   and  sir  John   Forbes,  barts, 
Henry  Ricketts  aforesaid,  and  the    George Torriano,  esq,  vice  Mackcn^ 
dignity  of  viscount  S^.  Vincent  to    sjie,  resigned. 
the  heirs-male  of  hpr  body  lawfully        -/^/)n7  25.  Viscount  Lewi  sham,  the 
begotten.  duke  of  Portland,  lords  Hawkesbury 

JprihlX,  Brevet.  Col.  George-  and  Hobart,  Mr.  Addington,  the 
Henry  Vansittart,  of  the  68th  foot,  duke  of  Montrose,  earl  Balhurst, 
to  be  brigadier-general  in  the  Lee-  lord  Glenbervic,  Wm.  Dundas  aud 
ward  Islands  only.  Col.  the  hon.  Thomas  Wallace,  esqrs.  lord  A rdcn, 
John  BroJerick,  to  be  brigadier-  Tiiomas  Peliiani,  and  Edward  Gold-^ 
general  in  the  Mediterranean  only,  ing,  esqrs,  to  be  commissioners  loc 
Brevet  major  Charles  Holloway,  of  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  royal  engineers,  to  be  lieutenant-    India. 

polonel  in  the  dominions  of  the  il'/ffj/ 2.  To  be  barrack- masters  in 
grand  seignior  only,  nnd  major.  Great- Britain ;  John  Kinney,  esq, 
with  permanent  rank,  in  the  army,  late  lieutenant-colonel  of  tiie  \oC\\ 
Lieul.-col.  Edward  Stephens,  of  light-dragoons;  James  Amyatt 
the  roy^l  artillery,  and  lieut,-coI.  Chaundv,  esq.  captain  on  half-pay 
the  hoi).  Wm.  Stewart,  to  be  colo-  of  Waller's  late  corps,  from  the 
nels  in  the  army. — Staff.  Col.  Mun-  temporary  barracks  .u  Canterbury. 
go  Noble,  of  the  17th  foot,  to  bede-  5.  Ho^pilal-stafF.  Surgeon  F.  M. 
puty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces  Bolton,  from  the  4-Oih  foot,  to  be 
serving  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  apothecary  to  the  forces, 
vice  Grant,  deceased.  Lieut.-col.  12.  Rob,  rt  Dundas,  esq.  appoin(- 
George  Airey,  of  the  Slh  foot,  to  be  ed  ciiief  baron  ol  his  muje>t)'s  court 
deputy-quarter-master-general  to  the  ofexcnequerin  Scotlami,  vice  Mont- 
troops  serving'in  the  island  of  Mi-  gomcr\,  resign.^d— Charles  Hope, 
norca.  Lieut,  col.  John  Barnes,  of  e-sq.  aj)])()liiic*d  his  niajc-^^t^'N  advo- 
^he  royal. artillery,  to  be  deputy-  cale  in  Scotland,  \  ice  DiiiKia-. 
barrack- masler-gvncral  of  Nova-  16.  The;  earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
^cotia,  in  Nevv^ Brunswick,  and  vill,  appuiiUed  his  mnje«iL)*s  high 
|beir  respective  d^j)cndei\'t^s,  vice    commissioner  to  the  ge.ierai  assen\- 
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Wy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. —  chief  of  the  island  rf  Trinidada^  in 

George  Prevost,  esq.  brigadier-ge-  America. 

neral  of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  be  M(^26.  Brevet.  Major-gen.  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  of  hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  to  be 
St.  Lucia,  in  America.— George  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  scrv- 
Nugent,  esq.  major-eeneral  of  his  ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
majesty's  forces,  to  be  lieutenant-  the  dominions  of  the  grand  seignion 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Lieutenant-colonel  sir  Richard  Bas- 
in America,  vice  earl  of  Balcarras. —  sett,  knt.  of  the  5th  West-India  re- 
Mr.  Archibald  Burns,  (o  be  com-  giment,  to  be  colonel  in  the  army 
missary  of  the  commissariot  of  Ha-  while  serving  with  the  troops  sta* 
milton  and  Campsey^  vice  Frame,  tioaed  at  Honduras  only.  Major 
deceased.  Thomas  Browne,  of  the  59th  foot, 
Afay  19.  Right  hon.  Horatio  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
baron  Nelson,  K.  B.  and  vice-ad-  army.  Captam  Terence  Mac 
iniral  of  the  blue,  created  a  viscount  Mahon,  of  the  53d  foot,  to  be  major 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great-  in  the  army. — Staff.  Colonel  the 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name,  lion.  Alexander  Hope,  of  the  lith 
style,  and  title  of  viscount  Nelson  foot,  to  be  adjutant-general  to  the 
of  ■  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  forces  in  Ireland,  y ice  raajor-gene- 
Tborpe,  county  of  Norfolk.— Tho-  ral  Nugent,  resigned.  '  Lieutenant* 
mas  Graves,  e>q.  rear-admiral  of  the  colonel  David  Robertson,-of  colonel 
white,  to  be  one  of  the  knights-  Champagne's  regiment,  to  be  de- 
companions  of  the  most  hon.  order  puty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
of  the  bath.  serving  in  the   island  of  Ceylon. 

21.  Right  hon.  sir  Edward  Gr^nt,  Mat.  Byles,  esq.  to  be  an  assistant* 
Int.  right  hon.  Charles  Abbott,  and  commissary  of  stores,  provisions, 
right  hon.  Thomas  Wallace,  sworn  and  forage,  to  the  forces  in  the 
of  his  majesty's  most  hon.  privy  West  Indies.  William  Raymond, 
council.  esq.  captain  on  half  pay  of  the  late 

22.  Right  hon.  sir  Richard  Pep-  99th  foot,  to  be  |)ay-master  of  de- 
fer Arden,  knt.  created  baron  AI-  tachments  at  Hilsea  barracks,  vice 
vanley,  of  Alvanley,  in  the  county  Mansfield,  appointed  captain  of  an 
of  Chester. — Mary- Anne  lady  A  ber-  invalid  company. 

cromby,  wido\^of  lieutenant-gene-        30.   Right  hon.  sir  Richard  Pep- 

ral  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B.  per  Arden,  knt.  (baron  Alvanley), 

created    baroness  Abercromby    of  made  a  serjcant  at  law,  and  ap- 

Aboukir,  and  of  TuUihody  in  the  pointedchief  justice  of  the  court  of 

counly  of  Clackmannan  J  and  the  common  pleas,  vice  lord  Eldon  re-  * 

dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  united  signed.— Right    hon.    sir  William 

kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire-  Grant,  knt.   appointed  master  or 

land  Ranted  to  the  heirs-male  of  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of 

herl^y,  lawfully  begotten  by  the  the  court  of  chancery,  vice  lord 

>kRI   lieutenant-general    sir   Ralph  Alvanley.— Major-general  the  hon. 

Abercromby,  deceased.  John  Hely  Hutchinson  to  be  ono 

26.   Arthur  Whetham,  esq,  ap-  of  the  .knights^ompanioiis  of  tho 

pointed  governor  and  commander  most    honourable    order     of   tho 

in  chief  of  the  island  of  Cura9oa,  in  bath. 

America  — Thomas  Picton,  esq.  to       June  2.     Right  hon.  Henry  Bay^. 

be    governor   and   commander   in  ley,  eart  of  Uxbridge,    appointed 

lord> 
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]ord-liea(enant  of  the   county  of  Drummondy  esq.  envoy^extraordu 

Stafford,  vice  earl  Gower.  nary  at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian  ina« 

June  3,    John  duke  of  Roxburgh,  jesty;   Alexander  St Atan,  esq.  se- 

groom  of  the  stole,  to  be  a  knight-  cretary  of  embassy  at  the  Ottoman 

companion  of  the  most  hoi^.  order  of  Porte;    and  Charles  Stuart,  esq. 

the  garter.  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 

[DubUn-CastlCfJurKS*  Staff.  Cap-  Vienna, 
tain  Henry  Rochfort,  of  the  Devon        June  9.   Field-marshal  his  ro^-al 

and  Cornwall  fencihles,  to  be  fort-  highness  Frederick  duke  of  York, 

major  at  New  Geneva,  in  the  coun-  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 

ty  ofWaterford.]  all  his  majesty's  land  forces  in  the 

6.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
island  of  Guernsey,  knt.  rear-admi-  and  Ireland.  —  Charles  Edward 
ral  of  the  blue ;  Henry  Strachey,  Beresford,  esq.  to  be  secretary  to 
of  Sutton  court,  in  the  county  of  the  commissioners  for  managing 
Somerset,  and  of  Rooksnest,  in  the  the  stamp-duties,  vice  Brettell,  de- 
con  nly  of  Surry,  esq.  master  of  his  ceased. 

majest/s  household ;  William  — .  Staff.  General  sir  William 
Weller  Pepys,  of  Wim pole-street,  Medows,  K.  B.  to  be  commander 
Cavendish-square,  one  of  the  mas-  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
ters  of  the  high  court  of  chancery ;  Ireland.— Hospital  staff.  J.  Patter- 
Alexander- John  Ball,  esq.  c<iptain  son,  to  be  deputy-purveyor  to  the 
in  the  royal  navy,  a  commander  of  forces. 

the  Sicilian  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  13.  Right  hon.  Alleyne  lord  SU 
and  of  Merit.  William  Bcnsley,  of  Helen'*,  appointed  ambassador- 
St.  Mary-la-bonne,  in  the  county  of  extraordinary  and  minister-pleni- 
Middlesex,  esq.;  Hugh  Inglis,  of  potentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
Milton-Bryant,  in  the  county  of  tersburg;  and  Benjamin  Garlike, 
Bedford,  esq.;  William  earl  Wei-  esq.  to  be  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
by,  of  Den  ton-house,  in  the  county  —Charles  Oakley,  esq.  to  be  se- 
of  Lincoln,  esq,;  Christopher  Banes,  cretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
of  Harefield-ptace,  in  the  county  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  —  Right 
Middlesex,  esq. ;  and  Thomas  Bar-  hon.  general  sir  Charles  Grey,  K.  B. 
xett  Lennard,  of  Belliousc,  in  the  created  baron  Grey,  oi'  Howick, 
county  of  PLssex,  esq.;  created  ba-  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
ronets  of  the  united  kingdom  of  15.  Right  hon.  William  lord 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland. — Lieu-  Craven,  to  be  viscount  Uffington, 
tenant-general  Thomas  Trigge,  and  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  earl  of 
John-ThomasDuckworth,  esq.  rear-  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York.— 
admiral  of  the  red,,  to  be  knights-  Right  hon.  George  lord  Onslow,  to 
companions  of  the  rao«it  hon.  order  be  viscount  Cranley,  of  Cranley,  in 
of  the  bath.— Dr.  Andrew  Brown,  thecounty  of  Surrey,  and  earl  of  On- 
to be  regius  professor  of  rhetoric  slow,  of  Onslow  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
and  belles  lettres  in  the  university  lop.— Right  hon.  Charles  lord  Rom- 
of  Edinburgh,  vice  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  ney,  to  be  viscount  Marsham,  of  the 
deceased.  Mote>  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and^ 

9.  Hon.  Arthur  Paget,  appoint-  earl  of  Rom  ney. — Right  hon.  Tho-' 

cd  his  majesty's  envoy-extraordi-  mas  lord  Pelham,  to  be    carl  of 

naty  and   minister-plenipotentiary  Chichester. — Right  hon.    Thomas 

•t  the  court  of  Vicooa^  William  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  to  be  vis* 

count 
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count  Grey  de  Willon,  and  earl  of 
Wihon,  of  Wilton  Castle  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  with  remainders 
to  Thomas  Grosvenor,  esq.  second 
son,  Robert  Grosvenor,  esq.  third 
K>n,  of  viscount  Belgcave,  by  Elea- 
nor his  wife,  daughter  of  the  said 
Thomas  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
every  other  son  and  sons  of  the  said 
Eleanor,  by  her  present  or  any  fu- 
ture husband,  and  the  respective 
heirs-raale  of  their  bodies,  lawfully 
begotten. 

June  J 6.  Right  hon.  George 
Leg^cj  commonly  called  viscount 
X^wisham,  to  be  baron  of  Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 

— .  Robert  Barlow,  esq.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  knighted. 

23.  Staff.  General  the  hon.  Wil- 
liam  Harcourt,  to  be  governor  of 
the  royal  military  college.— Gar- 
risons. Lieut. -general  John  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  to  be  governor  of  Hull, 
vice  Harcourt ;  licut.-col.  Francis 
Cuningharae,  of  the  Cokbtreara 
foot  guards,  to  be  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  Hull,  vice  mnjor-general 
Jones,  deceased.  Lieut.-general 
Henry,  Johnston,  to  be  governor  of 
Ross  castle,  in  Ireland,  vice  lieut.- 
general  Eustace,  deceased. 

2\,  Codrington  P^dmund  Car- 
rington,  esq.  chief  justice  of  tlie  su* 
prcme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  knighted. 

[DuLUn-Cadle^June  25.  Sir  Mich. 
Smith,  bart.  appointed  ma<iter  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland  ;  right  hon.  St. 
George  Daly,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  court  ot  exchequer  in  Ireland, 
vice  Smith;  Robert  Johnson,  esq. 
one  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  plea^  in  Ireland, 
vice  right  hon.  Thomas  Kelly,  re- 
signed.] 

27.  Right  hon.  John  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, K.  G.  to  be  master -general  of 
his  majesty's  ordnancc.o/  the  united 


kingdom,  vice  marquis  Cornwallis, 
resigned. 

June  29.  Right  hon.  Thomas 
Pelham,  to  be  baron  Pelham,  of 
Stanmer,  in  the  county  of  Su^isex. 

30.  James  Montgomery,  of  Stan- 
•  hope,  esq.  late  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland* 
and  William  Douglas,  of  Castle 
Douglas,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, and  of  Newton  Douglas, 
in  the  shire  of  Wiglon,  esq.  created 
baronets.— Johi^  Royds,  esq.  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Bengal;  Henry  GwiUim  and  Ben- 
jamin Sullivan,  esqrs.  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  at  Madras^ 
knighted. 

— .  Staff-corps.  Capt,  William 
-Nicholay,  from  the  royal  engineers, 
to  be  major,  vice  Rutherford,  pro- 
moted.—To  be  barrack*  masters  in 
Great  Britain :  Thomas  Edgar,  esq. 
major,  on  half-pay  of  the  89th  foot, 
vice  Lord,  deceased;  Joseph  Ot- 
way,  esq.  late  captain  in  the  43th 
fi)ot,  vice  Finlay,  superseded,  being 
absent  without  leave;  William  Wil- 
liams, late  lieutenant  in  the  15th 
foot,  vice  Loving,  deceased ;  Daniel 
Page,  esq.  deputy  barrack- master  at 
Winchester,  to  be  barrack-master 
there,  vice  Lewis,  deceased. 

[Dublin, July  ^.  Edmund  Stanley^ 
esq,  to  be  his  majcstv's  prime  Ser- 
jeant at  law  in  Ireland,  vice  St. 
George  Daly. 

7.  John  Dillon,  of  Li sm alien,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  esq.  a  baron 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire ;  John 
Keanc,  of  Belmont  and  Cappo- 
quin,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
esq. ;  James  Chatterton,  of  Castle 
Mahon,  in  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork,  esq.  his  majesty's  second  Ser- 
jeant at  law  in  Ireland;  Richard 
Hardinge,  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, esq.  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs-male  of  the  body  of  his  father, 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  late  of  Caivv 

bury. 
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bury,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  esq, 
deceased;  Thomas  Judkin  Fitzge- 
rald, of  Leshecn,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  esq. ;  sir  Richard  Kel- 
Ictt,  of  Lota,  in  the  county  and  city 
of  Corky  knt.  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs-male  of  the  body  of  his  father 
Richard  Kellett,  esq.  of  the  city  of 
Cork ;  sir  William  Jackson  Homan, 
of  t)unlum,  in  the  county  of  West* 
inea(h,knt. ;  Francis  Goold,  of  Old- 
court,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  esq. ; 
with  remainder  to  the  hcirs-^male 
of  the  body  of  his  father,  George 
Goold,  late  of  Old-court^  in  the 
said  county  of  Cork,  esq^  deceased ; 
Morgan  Crofton,  of  Mohill,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  esq.;  James 
Michael  de  Batha,  of  Knightstown, 
CasheU,  and  Ladyrath,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  esq. ;  Robert  Synf^e,  of 
Kiltrough,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
esq.;  and  Andrew  Ferguson,  of  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  esq.;  created 
baronets.] 

jfuijf  1 1 .  Brevet.  Major-general 
Francis  Dunda^,  to  be  lieutenant- 
general  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1.5.  Right  hon.  Aile^ne,  baron 
St.  Helen's  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland, 
created  a  baron  of  the  united  king^ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
by  the  name,  st^Ie,  and  title  of  ba- 
ron St.  Helen's,  of  St.  Helen's,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton. 

25.  Lieut.-col.  Jn.  Ga<;pard  Le 
Marchant,  of  the  2d  dragoon 
guards,  to  be  lieutenant-governor^ 
and  superintendant-general  of  tlie 
royal  military  college;  Cha.  Green- 
wood, esq.  treasurer,  and  lieut.-col. 
Fred.  Mackenzie,  secretary  thereof. 

18.  Hospital-staff.  Garrison-sur- 
geon AlfX.  Thompson,  to  be  as- 
iistant-inspector  to  the  forces  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Caribbee 
islands.  Apothecary  George  Ro- 
bertson Baillie,  to  be  garrison-sur« 
l^eoato  the  islands  of  St.  Croix  and 


St.  Thomas.  Surgeon  —  M'Lareo 
from  the  1st  battalion  royals,  to  be 
garrison-surgeon  to  the  islands  of 
St.  Marthi  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
Surgeon  John  Lindsay,  from  the 
60th  foot,  to  be  aporthecary  to  the 
forces,  vice  Baillie,  promoted.  Sur- 
geon Robert  Constable^  from  the 
S7th  foot,  to  be  apothecary  to  the 
forces,  vice  Zignemcyer,  restgnjjd. 

25.  Brevet.  Col.  the  hon.  Arthur 
Weliesley,  of  the  33d  foot,  to  be 
brigadier-gtneral  in  the  army  serv- 
ing in  Egypt.  Capt.  Morris  Ro« 
binson,  from  the  half-pay  of  the 
queen's  American  rangers,  f6  be  at< 
si  Stan  t  barrack-master-general,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  army  so 
long  as  he  shall  serve  in  the  bar- 
rack department,  vice  LevWs,  de- 
ceased .  Major  C  ha .  Wade  Thorn- 
ton, of  the  invalid  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  barrack*master-general  for 
the  in^pectioti  of  barracks,  rice 
Hill,  deceased. 

Jtilif  28.  Staff.  Lieut. -gen.  the 
hon.  Edward  Fqx,  to  be  commander 
of  the  forces  serving  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  Gibraltar  excepted,  with 
the  local  rank  of  general. 

30,  His  grace  William  Henry 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Portland,  to 
be  lord  president  of  iiis  majesty's 
mo<»t  honourable  privy  council,  %'ice 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  resigned.— 
Riglit  hon,  Thomas  lord  Pelbam* 
appointed  one  of  his  majest^t's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  vice  the 
duke  of  Portland. 

jlttg.  1.  William  A'Court,  esq* 
to  be  his  Aiajesty's  secretary  of  le- 
gation at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty. 

4.  Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  knt. 
M.  D.  appointed  professor  of  physic 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
Vivfan,  deceased. 

— s  Right  hon.  Horatio  viscount 
Nelson,  K.  B.  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  duke  of  Bronte,  in  Sicily,  knight 
of  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 

Ferdinand 
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Fercjinand  and  of  Merit,  and  of  the  coL  the  hon.  John  Creighton,  to  be 
imperial  order  of  the  Crescent,  governor  of  Hurst  Castle,  vice 
created  a  baron  of  the  united  king-  Gardiner.— Sta^,  To  be  deputy 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  commissaries-general  of  stores,  pro- 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  vision,  and  forage,  acting  deputy- 
baron  Nelson  of  the  Niic>  £ind  of  commissary  John  Longdon;  acting 
.  Hilborough,  in  the  county  of  Nor-  deputy -commissary  John  Freeman; 
folk,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-  and  assistant-commissaries  William 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ;  Tudor,  George  Spiiier,  and  Roger 
and,  in  default  of  such  issue,   to  Metcalfe. 

Edmund  Nelson,  clerk,    rector  of        ^ii^*. 25. Garrison.  Lieut.-gen. sir 

Burnham    Thorpe,    in    the     said  Robert  Abercromby,  K.  B.  to  be 

county  of  Norfolk,  father  of  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  vice 

said  Horatio  viseount  Nelson,  and  lord   Adam   Gordon,   deceased.-^ 

the  heirs-male  of  his  body  lawfully  Hospital-staff.      Robert    Jackson* 

begotten ;  and  to  the  heirs-male,  M.  D.  physician  to  the  forces,  and 

lawfully  begotten,   and  to  be  be-  head  of  the  hospital  at  Chatham, 

gotten,  severally  and  successively,  to  be  physician  to  the  forces  and 

of  Susannah  the  wife  of  Thomas  head  of  the  hospital  at  the  Isle  of 

Bolton,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  said  Wight.    James  Borland,  M.  D.  to 

Horatio  viscount  Nelsonj  and,  in  be  assistant  inspector  of  hospitals 

default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs-  to  the  forces, 
male   of  Catherine    the   wife    of        25.    Sir    Michael    Smith,    bart. 

George    Matcham,    esq.    another  mister  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  sworn 

sister  of  the  said  viscount  Nelson,  of  his    majesty's  most  honourable 

.  jiug*  8.  Brevet.  Colonel  George  privy  council  of  Ireland. 
'VaughanHart,ofthe73thfoot,tobe        Sept,  5.     Sir    James    Saumarez, 

brjgadicr-general  in  Ireland.  Capt.  bart.  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  to  be 

James  Wheeler  Unwin,  of  the  60th  a  knight  of  the  bath. 
loot,  to  be  major  in  the  army.—        — .  Bartholomew  Frere,  esq.  ap- 

Staff.      Barrack-master      Andrew  pointed  his  majesty's  •  secretary  of 

Rainsfbrd,  to  be  sussistant  deputy-  legation  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
barrack-master-general  to  the  forces        — .    Brevet.     Col.    W.    Henry 

in  New  Brunswick.— Hospital  staff.  Clinton,  of  the  1st  foot  guards,  to 

G.  F.  Lockley,   to  be  surgeon  to  be  brigadier-general  in  the  island  of 

the    forces,    vice    Atcbeson,    de-  Madeira.      The    under-mentioned 

ceased.  oflicers,  late  of  the  Irish  brigade, 

13.  Charles  Morrice  Pole,  esq.  now. of  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  to 

vice  admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a  take  rank  as  follows:  Col.  Edward 

baronet  of  the  united  kingdom*  Dillon,  to  be  colonel  in  the  army; 

21.  His  royal  highness  Edward  lieu t.-col.  Francis  Dillon,  to  be  lieu- 
duke  of  Kent,  K.  G.  to  be  colonel  tenant-colonel  in  the  army ;  majoi''' 
of  the  1st  (or  Royal)  regiment  of  William  Doran,  to  be  captain  in  the 
foot,  vice  general  lord  Adam  Gor-  army.    To  be  barrack- ma$t6rs  in 
don,  deceased.  Great  Britain:  George  Johnston,. 

22.  Brevet.  Capt.  Charles  Au-  esq.  late  lieut.^olonel  in  the  2Stlt 
riol,  of  the  14th  li^^ht  dragoons,  to  foot,  vice  Maw  bey,  deceased  ;  and 
be  major  in  the  army. — Garrison.  William  Suckling,  esq.  late  lieut.- 
Lieul.-gen.  William  Gardiner,  to  colonel  in  the  3d  dragoon  giiarils, 
be  governor  of  Kin'^ale,  vice  gen.  vice  Jones,  decea.-*ed. 

lord  Rossmore,  deceased.    Lieut,-        8«  Brevet.  Captain  William  0# 

Hamiltoa, 
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HamiUon»  of  the  62d  foot,  to  be 
ihajor  in  the  army. 

Sept.  12.  Lord  viscount  Nelson 
permitted  (by  his  majesty's  warrant, 
dated  Jan.  t,  ISOl)  to  adopt,  for 
himself  and  heirs,  the  title  oF  duke 
of  Bronte,  with  the  fief  of  the  duchy 
annexed  thereto;  and  also   to  re- 


ferees serving  in  the  Mediterranean* 
-^Invalids.  Capt.  William  Nairn^ 
from  the  invalids  in  North  Britain, 
to  be  captain  of  an  independent 
company  of  invalids  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  vice  West,  who  <tx 
changes*  Brevet- major  William 
West,    from   the    invalids    in    iUe 


ceive  the  great  cro-^s  of  the  order  of  Tower  of  London,  to  be  captain  of 

St.  Ferdinand  ancFof  Merit;  all  con-  an  independent  company  of  tnvalidt 

ferred  on  him   by   Ferdinand  IV.  in  Nortli  Britain,  vice  Nairn,  whd 

king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  exchanges. 

— .  Gen. — 7- Jarry>  to  be  com-  Oct.  3.    Brevet.    Capt.  William 

•mandant  of  the  senior  department  Mudge,  of  the  royal  artillery,  to  be 

of    the    royal    military  college. —  major  in  the  army 


Staff.  Assistant-commissary  Charles 
Dairy m pie,  to  he  deputy- commis- 
sary-general of  stores,  provisions, 
and  forage,  to  the  forces  serving  in 
the  island  of  Mad<!;ira.  Daniel  Ro- 
berts, and  Orde,  to  be  as- 


6.  Garrison.  Lieut. -col.  Robert 
Mathews,  to  be  major  of  Chelsea 
hospital,  vice  Bulkelev,  deceased. 

— .  Lord  Eldon,  appointed  (by 
the  duke  of  Portland)  high  steward 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 


sistant-coramissaries  of  stores,  pro-    earl  of  Dartmouth,  deceased. 


visions,  and  forage. 

15.  Right^hon.  Murrough  marquis 
of  Thomond,  K.  P.  created  baron 
Thoraond,  of  Taplow-court,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham. 

22.  His  grace  William  Frederick 
duke  of  Leeds,  appointed  governor 
of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  alias  Sully, 
alias  Sorlingues,  vice  his  father,  de- 
ceased. 


10.  George  W.  Erving,  esq.  to 
be  consul  fjrom  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  at  the  port  of  London. 

13.  Brevet.  Capt.  Joseph  Lam* 
becht,  of  the  marines,  to  be  major 
in  the  army. — Slatf.  Lieut,  colonel 
Tho.  Brownrigg,  of  the»3d  foot 
(acting  deputy  quarter-master-ge-» 
neral),  to  be  deputy  quarter-master- 
general  in  Ireland,  vice  Craufurd, 


'26.  Brevet.  Major  Thomas  Gage    appointed  adjutant-general  to  th 
Montresor,  of  the  89th  foot,  to  bp    king's  troops  in  India. 


'27.  Brevet.  Col.  Thomas  Picton, 
of  the  56th  foot,  to  be  brigadier-ge- 
neral \x\  the  island  of  Trinidad  only. 
— Staft'.  Capl.  Charles  Irvine,  of 
the  6'2d  foot,  to  be  deputy  adjutanS 
eneral  to  the  forces  stationed  in  the 


lieutenant-colonel    in  the    army.— 

Staff.  Lieut.-col.  Robert  Craufurd, 

of  the  60th  foot,  deputy  quarter- 
master-general in    Ireland,   to   be 

adjutant-general    to    his    majesty's 

troops  stationed  in  the  East  Indies, 

vice  lieut.-colonel  Cliffe,  who  re-    fsland  of  Jamaica,  with  the  rank  of 

signs. — Hospital -staff.  Surgeon-ma-    major  in  the  army,  vice  Noblo,  de- 

jor  Hudson  Lowe,  to  be  assistant-  ceased.  William  Potts,  esq.  late 
inspector  of  hospitals  at  Gibraltar,  major  of  tho  8th  foot,  to  be  pay- 
Extr.-surgcon  VVilliara  Pym,  to  be  master  of  a  recruiting  district,  vice 
fiurgeon-major  to  the  garrison  of  Mathews,  appointed  major  of  Chcl- 
Gibraltar,  vice   Lowe.     Garrison-    sea  hospital. 

surgeon  Gabriel  Rice  Redmond,  of        29.  Marquis  Corn  wa1lis,appoint- 
the   island  of  Minorca,  to  be  as-    ed  his   majesty's  plenipotentiary  at 
(istant-inspector  of  hospitals  to  the    the  congrsis  at  Amiens;  and  An- 
thony 
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thony  Merry,  esq.  to  execute  the  of  the  92d  foot,  vice  Alger,  designed, 

office  of  his  majesty's  secretary  at  -—To  Be  barack-master  of  the  Ba^ 

the  said  congress.  hamas:  Robert  B.  Carre,  esq.  bar- 

Notk.  11*.    Statf.  Lieutenant-coIo-  rack-master  and  commissary  on  the? 

ncl  Jolin  Hamilton,  of  the  3 1  st  foot,  late  expedition  at  Helvoetsluys. 

to  be  depufy  quarter-raastejr  gene*-  .      Dec.  5.    George  Keith    (baron 

ral  to  the  forces  serving  at  the  Cape  Keith  of  that  part  of  the  united 

of  Good  Hope,  vice  major-general  kingdom  called  Ireland],  K.  B.  and 

Fraser,  placed  on  the  staff  in  India,  admiral  of  the  blue,  created  a  ba- 

18.    Charles  Bragge,  esq.  trea*'  ron  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 

surer  of  his  maje:>ty's  navy,  sworn  Britain  and  Irqjand,  by  the  title  of 

of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  pri«  baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven-Maris- 

yy  council.— Syl vested  lord  Glen*  chal,  county  of  Kincardme,^>»—Lieu- 

bervie,  to  b^  president  of  the  com*  tenant  general  sir  John  Hely  Hutch- 

mittee  appointed  for  the  considera*  inson,  Kl  B.  to  be  lord  Hutchinson, 

tion  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  baron  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Knock* 

9ind  foreign  plantations,  in  the  ab-*  lofty,  county  of  Tipperary. — ^John 

stance  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool.  Halkett^  esq.    appointed   Captai»> 

21.  Brevet.  Colonel  John  Blake,  general  and  governor  in  chief  of 

of  the  24th  foot,  to   be  brigadier-  the  Bahama  islands. 

general  in  Egypt  only.  7.    William  D'Arley,  esq.  cap-* 

23.    Sir    Anciirew    Snape  Ham-  tain  in  his  majesty's  marine  forces, 

mond,  bart.  Henry  Duncan,  esq.  permitted   to  accept  the   rank    of 

sir  John  Henslow  and  sir  William  knight  of  the  royal  and  military  or- 

Rule,    knights,    William    Palmer,  der  of  Constantine,  conferred  oi\ 

jesq.  sir  William  Bellingham,  bart.  hifti  by  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the 

Harry  Harmood,  Samuel  Gambier^  Two  Siicilies;  and  to  bear,  in  his 

Francis  John  HarLwell,    Benjamin  own  country^  the  ensigns  of  the; 

Tucker,  Charles  Hope,  Isaac  Coflin,  said  order* 

.and  Robert  Fanshaw,    esqrs.    sir  16.  Richard  Ford,  esq.  chief  ma* 

Charles  Saxton,  bart<    Nicholson  gistrate  of  the  police,  knighted. 

Inglefield,  esq.  and  sir  Alexander  17.    Sir  Francis  Mihnan,  bart^ 

John  Ball,  appointed  f>rincipal  oifr-  physician  extraordinary  to  the  king» 

ccrs  and  commissioners  of  his  ma-  appointed  (by  the  queen)  one  of 

jesty's  navy.  her  majesty's  physicians  in    ordi- 

2*.  Prince  Augustus  Frederick,  nary, 
created  baron  of  Arklow,  earl  of  29.  Staff.  Major  James  FitiKgc- 
Inverness,  and  duke  of  Sussex,  raid,  of  the  3d  foot-guards,  to  be  de- 
Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  baron  puty-adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
of  Culloden,  earl  of  Tipperary,  and  serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
duke  of  Cambridge.  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 

— .  Staff.  English  Sandiford,  army.  Brigade-major  Wm.  Hely, 
gent,  to  be  assistant-commissary  of  to  be  fort-major  in  the  garrison  of 
stores',  provisions,  and  forage,,  to  the  St.  John's,  in  the  island  of  New- 
forces  serving  in  the  West  Indies. —  foundland.— Hospital-staff.  Francis 
To  be  barrack-masters  in  Great  Knight,  esq.  surgeon  to  the  Cold-' 
Britain:  Lewis  Tobias  Jones,  esq.  stream  regiment  of  foot^guards,  to 
late  captain  in  the  14th  foot^  vice  be  inspector-general  of  army-hos- 
Gibbous,  dec.  Charles  Coriiet  Ba-  pitals,  vice  Rush,  deceased. 
iron,  gent,  from  half-pay  as  captain 

SHERIFF^.. 
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SHERIFFS  apppinted  hy.  His  Ma-  Somersetshire,    John    Band>    of 

jesty  in  Council  for  the  Year  1 801.  Wookey,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  ThomasBainbridge^ 

Bedfordshh-e,  Stephen  Raymond,  of  Woodseat,  esq. 

W  Potton,  esq.  Souihampton,  William  Garrett, 

Berks,  Oneslphonis  Elliot  Elliot^  of  Leigh-Iioitse>  esq.  H^ivant. 

t>f  Binfield^esq.  SufR)lk,  Charles  Streynsham  CoU 

Bucks,  Edward  Bury,  of  Iver,  esq.  linson,  of  Sproughton,  esq. 

.    Cambridge 4nd  Huntingdonshire,  Surrey,  Bryan  Barrett,  of  Stock* 

K.ichlurd  Ei^ton,    of   Stretchwiudi,  weU,  esq. 

'esq.  Sussex^  William  Borrer,  of  Hurst« 

Cheshire,  William  Rigby,  of  Old*  Perpoint,  esq. 

field,  esq.  Warwickshire,  John  Stanton>  of 

Cumberlaudy  postponed k  l^enelworth,  esq^ 

Derbyshire,  Richard  Arkwright,  Wilts,  Thomas  Bush/  pf  Bradford* 

V>f  Croin£9i'd>  esq.  esq. 

Devonshire,  Petjer  Bluet,  of  Hal-  Worcestershire,  Thomas  f  hiiips> 

^mbe  Rogas>  esq.  Qf  Broadway,  esq. 

Dorsetshire^TlibmasRose  Drewe>  Yorkshire,  fl ichard  Thompson,  of 

bf  Wootton  Fitapainej  esc).  Wetherly  Grange,  esq.^ 

Essex,  J.  Aocher   Hoablon,  of 

Hallingford  place,  esq.  ,  SOUTH  WALES. 

Gloucestershire,   John  Browne^  Brecon,  Matthew  Gwyn,  of  Abef* 

of  Salpcrton,  esq.                             ^  crave,  esq. 

Herefordshire,    John   Skip,    of  Caermartheh,  sir  John  Stepney. 

u    *T!3-       ^i.          r,.^  ofLlanefly,bart. 

Hertfordshire,  Thomas  FUahei*.  Cardigan,  Robert  Lloyd>  of  Aber- 

bert,ofSheiilenesq.  maide,  esq.                    ^ 

Kent>  Ldward  Au8ten>  of  God.  Glamorgan^  Llewellin  Traheme, 

»«sham,esq.  of  St.  Hilary's,  esq. 

Leicestershire,    Thomas   March  Pembroke,  Morgan  Jones,  of  KB- 

Philips,  of  Ganendon,  esq  wend og,  esq.         ^ 

Lmcolnshires    Chaclea  Mamwa-  Kadnor,  Thomas  Hpdges  Fowler- 

™&l^o^!£LT^^^  ofAbbeyCamhire,esq.^ 

liams,  of  Chepstow,  esq.  NORTH  WALES. 

Norfolk,    Robert  Marabam,  of  ^     ,           r  ,     «  -          r»»T 

Stratton  Strawless,  esq.  Anglesea,  John  Price,  of  W^rj?^ 

Norlhampttonshire,  Joseph  Sib^  ^^- 

ley,  of  Nofthampton»  esq.  Caernarvon,  Willi^  Harv«y,  of 

Northumbcrlartd,     sir     Charles  Bodvel,  esq.                  ,     ,      ,     , 

MUes  Lambert  Monck,  of  Belsay  Denbigh,  Edward  J.lpyd  ^loyd# 

castle>bart.  of  Penylan,  esq.               . 

•  Nottinghamshire,  William  Elliott  Flint,  David  Pennant,  of  Do)V4* 

fclliott.  Oft  Nottingham,  esq.  inK.  escj. 

Oxfordshire',  George  Clarke,  of  Merioneth,  Jonathan  Fass>nghaip> 

Chesterton,  esq.  ^f  Hcndwr,  e;i^I. 

R  utJandshire,  WiUiam  Kemp,  of  Montgomery,  Jos.  J,yon,  jrf  V^- 

Belton,  esq.  or  Park,  esq. 

Shropshire,    Thomas   Clack,    of  County    of  Cornwall,  fdi^ttd 

f  eplow,  esq.                              ^.  iClins,  of  Truthan,  e^I* 

WOl.             '                        ^  -         .     (H>  ^ 
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BytbeKiK6.  APaoctAMATiON,  kingdom:    and  whereas,  by  force 

Declaring  His   MajestyV  Pleasure  ?«!»"  pursuance  of  an  act  passed 

far  holding  thefint  Parliament  r/  *»  the  parliament  ot  Ircland,and  re- 

the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Bri^  ^'^^^  »«  ^^^  ™adc  part  of  the  ^id 

tain  and  Ireland,  and  appoiiiHng  ^^o  acts  for  the  union  of  Great  Bri-^ 

the  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  tain  and  Ireland,  and  inlitded, -An 

thereof,  *^t  to  regulate  the  mode  by  which 

r  FnP  r  F  ft  ^^*^  \oiA%  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 

vjtSJKKjE  R.  the  commons,  to  serve  in  theparlia^ 

WHEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  ment  of  the  united  kingdom  on  th« 

the  fourth  article  of  the  ar-  part  of  Ireland  shall  be  summoned 

ticlcs  of  union  between  Great  Bri-  and  returned  ^o  the  said  parliament;^ 

tain  and  Ireland,  as  the  same  have  and  in  consequence  of  our  having, 

been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  two  by  our  said  proclamation,  under  our 

acts  of  parliament,  the  one  passed  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 

in  Ihe    parliament  of   Great  Br!-  hfth  day  of  November  last,  declared 

tain,  and  the  other  in  the  parlia-  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  lords 

inent    of  Ireland,    and  both  inti-  and  commons  of  the  then  parlia- 

tuled,  "An  act  for  the  union   of  mentof  Great  Britain  should  be  the 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"    We  members  of  the  respective  houses 

liave  thought  fit  to  declare,  by  our  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  united 

royal  proclamation  issued  under  our  khigdom  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 

freat  seal  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  tain,  four  lords  Spiritual,  and  twenty « 

fth  day  of  November  last,  that  it  eight  lords  temporal,  and  one  hun- 

was  expedient'  that  the  lords  and  dred  commoners,   have   been  ap« 

commons  of  the  then  parliament  of  pointed,  chosen,  and  declared  (ac- 

Great  Britain  should  be  members  of  cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the 

therespectivehousesof  the  first  par-  several  case^)  to  be  the  members 

liament  of  the  united  kingdom  of  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  said 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  first  parliament  of  the  said  united 

part  of  Great  Britain :  and  We  did,  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Ireland :  We 

ly  the  same  proclamation,  notify  do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation, 

our  intention  to  tippeint  Thursday  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united 

the  ^wenty-second  day  of  January  kingdom  ot  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

instant  fol^^he  assembling  of •  such  land,  wilh  the  advice  of  our  privy 

£rst  parliament  of  the  taid  united  council,  declare  and  publish  our 

kingdom^   by  proclamation   under  will  and   pleasure  to  be,  and  do 

the  great  soil  of  our  said  united  hereby  appoint,  that  our  first  par^ 

liaoirat 
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fiament  of  the  said  united  kingdom 
shall  meet  and  be  holden  at  our  city 
of  Westminster,  on  the  said  twenty-  ' 
second  day  of  January^  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one;  where- 
of the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal^ 
and  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses, and  the  commissioners  for 
shires  and  burghs  of  our  said  first 
parliament  of  the  said  united  king- 
dom, and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  are  hereby  to  take  notice. 
And  We  do  hereby  direct  and  com- 
mand, in  pursuance  of  the  said 
fourth  article  of  the  said  articles  of 
union,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
tem|K>raI,  and  commons,  who  are 
to  serve  in  the  said  parliament  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  be  returned  in 
such  manner  as  by  the  said  act  pass- 
ed in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to 
regulate  the  mode  by  which  the 
lords  spiritua!  and  temporal,  and  the 
Commons,  to  serve  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned 
and  returned  to  the  said  parliament—^ 
such  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  are. directed  to  be 
returned  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case  of 
the  several  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons^  fco  appointed, 
chosen,  and  declared  to  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  houses  of  the 
said  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Ireland.  And  We  do  hereby  fur^ 
ther  (with  the  advice  aforesaid)  de- 
clare our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
that  our  said  parliament  of  our  said 
united  kingdom  ihall,  on  the  said 
twenty-second  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  be 
holden  and  sit  for  the  dispatch  of 
divers  weighty  and  important,  af- 
fairs; and  the  said  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and-the  said  knight*;, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  thc>aid 
commissioners  f6r  »^.iires  and  barghs, 
are  hereby  required  and  coinmandod 


to  give  their  attendance  accordingly 
at  Westminster^  on  the  said  twenty- 
second  day  of  January  instant. 
Given    at   our  court   at    Saint 
James's,   the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  one,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVK  THE  KING. 


jit  the  Court  at  St,  J  aniens,  the  first 
Day  of  Jan.  1801,  present,  the 
King's  Most  ExcelleiU  Majesty  in 
CounciL 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity which  established  the  Liturgy, 
and  enacts.  That  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayer  be  openly  used, 
other  than  what  is  prescribed  and 
appointed  to  be  used  in  and  by  the 
said  book ;  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
provided,  that  in  all  those  prayers, 
litanies,  and  collects,  which  do'any- 
wisc  relate  to  the  king,  queen,  or 
royal  progeny,  the  names  be  altered 
and  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
fitted  to  J  he  present  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  lawful 
authority:  it  is  thereupon,  this- day, 
ordered  by  his  majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  that 
the  following  alterations  be  made, 
viz. 

In  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
title-page— instead  of  *'  the  church 
of  England,"  put  '*  of  tl»e  united 
church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

Prayer  for  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament,  instead  of  "  our  sovereign 
and  his  kingdoms,"  read  "  and  his 
domimon«i." 

The  first  prayer  to  be  used  iit 
sea,  instead  of  "  his  kingdoms," 
read  "  his  dnminions." 

In  the  form  and  manner  of  mak- 
ing, ordaining,  and  consecrating  of 
bi>hops,  priests,  and  deacons  it>> 
stead  of  the  order  "  of  the.  church 
(H  2)  of 
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ef  England/'  read  ^'  of  the  united  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  A^ 

diurdn  of  England  and  Ireland."  pcndeack^,  and  also  the  Ensigns  At^ 

Ih  the  preface  of  llie  s^id  form,  in  .pwriai.  Flags,  and  Batmers  thereof, 
two  places,  instead  of  "  church  of 

England,"    '•ead    "  in  the  united  GEORGE  R« 
church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

In  the  first  question  in  the  ordi-  Whereas  by  the  first  article  of 

tiation  of  priests/ instead  of  "church  the  articles  of  union  of  Great  Bri- 

of  England,"  read  *'  of  this  united  tain  and  Irelaod,  ratified  and  con^ 

church  of 'England  and  Ireland."  •  firmed  by  two  acts  of  parliameHt^ 

'  lo  the  bccasional  offices,    25th  the  one  passed  in  the  parliament  of 

October,  the  king's  accession,  in-  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  in  the 

stead  of  "  these  realms,"  read  "  this  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  respec- 

lealm.^  tively  iatituleil,  "-An  act  for  tiie 

In  the  collect,  before  the  epistle,  unionof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"' 

instead  of  "  these  kingdoms,^  read  it  was  declared,  That  the  said  king^ 

"  this  united  kingdom."  doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

For    the    preachers,    instead  of  should  upon  this  day,  being  the  1st 

•'  king  of   Great  Britain,  France  day  of  January,  in  the  )'ear  of  our 

and  Ireland,"    say  "king  of  the  Lord  1801,  for  ever  after  he  united 

imited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  into  one  kingdom,  by  thebameof 

and  Ireland."  "  The  united  kingdom  of  Great 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  Britain  and  Ifdand;"  and  that  the 

no  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  royal  st)  le  and  titles  appertaining  lo 

Prayer  be  from  henceforth  printed  the  imperial    crown   of  the   said 

but  with  the  aforesaid  amendments ;  united  kingdom  and  its  dependen- 

and  that  in  the  mean  time,  until  co-  cies,  and  aUo  the  ensigns  armorial* 

pies  of  such  edition  may  be  had«  all  fiags*  aiKi  bcmners  thereof,  should 

parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  do  (for  be  such  as  We,  by  our  royal  procla- 

the  preventing  ofmistakes),  with  the  mation,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 

pen,  correct  and  amend  all  such  said   united    kingdom,  should  ap- 

prayers  in  their  church  books,  ac-  point :  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and 

cording  to  the  foregoing  directions ;  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun- 

and,  for  tlie  better  notice  hereof,  cil,  lo  appoint  and  declare  that  our 

that  this  order  be  forthwith  printed  ro)  al  style  and  titles  shall  henceforth 

and  published,  and  sent  to  the  se-*  be  accepted,  taken,  and  used,  as  the 

veral  parishes ;  and  that  the  right  same  are  set  forlh  in  manner  and 

.reverend  the  bishops  take  care  that  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

obedience  be  paid  to  the  same  ac-  same  shall  be    e3< pressed    in  the 
cordingly,  within  their  respective   Latin  tongue  by  the^se   Words:— 

dioceses.  "  GEORGJUS    TERTIUS,    Dei 

Aycttsor;  'and  iwtheEnghsh  tongue 

— — — — by  these  words :— "  GEORGE  the 

ti  ,u  ir  A  i>  ^     THIRD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 

BytheKniG.  A  Proclamation,    the  unUed  tingdom  of  Great  Bri- 

JDeclaring  His  Majesty's  Pleasure  cm-   tehi  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 

cerning  the  Ruyal  Style  and  Titles,   of  the  Faith."    And  that  the  arm* 

,     appertaining  to  the  Ifoperial  Crown    or   ensigns  arrioorial   of  the  sakid 

^  the  UniUd  Kingfiam  qf  Grea^   united  kin^^om  shaU  be  (quarterly, 

tat 
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first  and  fourth,  England  i  second^ 
Scotland ;    third,   Ireland :    and  it 
is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  there 
shall  be  borne  therevrith,  on  an  «s- 
cocheon  of  pretence,  the  arms  of 
pur  dominions  in  Germany  ensigned 
with  the  electoral  bonnet.     And  it 
js  ^our  wiil  and  pleasure  that  the 
standard  of  the  said  united  king- 
xlom  shall  be  the  same  quartering 
as  are  herein    before  *  declared  to 
be  the  arms    or    ensigns  armorial 
of  the  said  united  kingdom,  with 
the  escocheon   of  pretence  there* 
on,  herein  before  described :  and 
that    the     union    flag     shall     be 
aeure*    the  cross'es*sal tires  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly 
per  saltire  counter  changed  argent 
and  gules;  the  latter  fimbriated  of 
the  second ;  surmounted    by    the 
^ross   of  St.  George  of  the  third, 
fimbriated  as  the  saltire.    And  our 
mil  and  pleasure  further  is,  that  the 
^tile  and  titles  aforesaid,  and  also 
the '  arras  or  ensigns  armorial  afore- 
said, shall  be   us^d  henceforth,  as 
far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  all 
/occasions  wherein  our  royal  style 
and  titles  and  arms  or  ensigns  ar- 
.  0iorial  ought  to  be  used.     But,  ne- 
vertheless^ it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  all  sucl)  gold,  silver,  and 
(Copper  yponies  as^  on  the  day  be- 
fore this  'first  day  of  January  one 
^Qusand  eight  hundred  and  one, 
were  current  apd  lawful  monies  of 
(Qreat  Britain,  and  alt  such  gold, 
silver,  ind  copper  monies  as  shall, 
on  or  after  this  day,  be  coined  by 
our  authority  with  the  Kke  impres- 
sions, until  our  will  and  pleasure 
shall  be  otherwise  declared,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  current 
and  lawful  monies  of  the  said  united 
kingdom  in  Great  Britam ;  and  that 
all  such  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mo- 
nies as,  on  the  day  before  this  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hti|idred  and  one,  were  current  and 


lawful  moiiie^'  of  Ireland,  and  all 
such  gold,  and  stiver,  and  coppef 
monies  as  shall,  on  or  afler  this  day, 
be  coined  by  our  authority  with  th^ 
like  impressions,  until  our  will  and 
pleasure  shall  be  otherwise  declared, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  he 
current  and  lawful  monies  of  the 
said  united  kingdom  in  Ireland ;  and 
all  such  monies  as  shall  have  beeit  < 
coined  for  and  issued  in  any  of  the  • 
dominions  of  the  shid  united  king-* 
dom,  and  declared  by  our  procla" 
mation   to  be  current  and  lawful 
money  of  such  dominions  respec- 
tively, bearing  our  style,  or  titles: 
or  arms,  or  ensigns  armorial,  oritny 
part  or  parts  thereof,  and  all  mo* 
nies  which  shall  hereafler  be  coined 
and  issued  according  to  such  pro* 
clamations,  shall  continue  to  be  law- 
ful and  current  money  of  suCh  do- 
minions respectively,  not  with  stand* 
ing  such  change  in  our  style,  titles, 
and  arms,  or  ai'morial  bearings  re* 
spectively  as  aforesaid,    untu  our 
pleasure  shall  be  further  declared 
thereupon.  And  all  and  every  such 
monies  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received 
and  taken  in  payment  in  Great  Bri-^ 
tain  and  Ireland  respectively,  ana 
in  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing, after  the  date  of  this  pur  pro- 
clamation, in  such  manner,  and  a3 
of  the  like  value' and  denomination 
^s  the  same  were  received  and  taken 
before  the  date  hereof.    And  it  is" 
also  bur  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
ifeveraidies  and  marks,  which  have 
been  used  to  depots?  the  stamp-du- 
ties^ and  all  other  stamps  and  marks 
and  instruments,  whicfi,  before  the 
issuing  o^  this   pur   proclamation, 
shall  have  been  in  actual  use  for  any 
public  purpose,  and  in  which  our 
royal  style  and  titles,  or  our  arms  or 
ensigns  armorial,  or  any  parts  or 
part  thereof  respectively,  may  be 
expressed,  shall  not,  by  reason  of 
this  our  proclamation,  or  any  thing^ 
(H  3)  therein 
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therein  contained^  be  changed  or  dated  this  day«  appointed  and  de« 

altered,  until  the  same  may  be  con-  dared    that  the  arms  or  ensigns  ar« 

veniently  so  changed  or  auered,  or  morial  of  the  said  united  kingdom 

until  our  pleasure  shall  be  further  should  be  as  therein  expressed :  and 

declared  thereupon:   but  that  all  whereas,  according  to  an  tientusage, 

such  dies,  stamps,  marks,  and   in*  the  ensigns,  flags,  jacks,  and  pen- 

struments  respectively,  bearing  our  dants,  worn  by  our  ships,  and  ap- 

Toyal  style  and  titles,  or  arms  or  en*  pointed  as    a  distinction   for  the 

signs  armorial,  u^ed  before  this  first  same,   ought  not  to  be  worn  on 

day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging 

hundred  and  one,  or  any  parts  or  to  any  of  our  Objects,  so  that  our 

part  of  such  style,  titles,  or  of  such  ships  ^nd  those  of  our  subjects  may 

^rms  or  ensigns  armorial,  shall  have  be  easily  distinguished  and  known  : 

the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  same  We  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by 

had  before  the  said  first  day  of  Ja-  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy 

nuary  instant.  council,  to  order  and  appoint  the 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's,  ensign,  described  on  the  side  or 

the  first  day  of  January,  one  margin  hereof,  to  be  worn  on  board 

thousand  eight    hundred  and  all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any 

one,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  of  our  subjects  whatsoever ;  and  to 

our  reign.  issue  this  our  royal  proclamation  to 

COD  SAVE  THE  K119G.  notify   the  same  to  alt  our  loving 

'  subjects,  hereby  strictly  chareinr 


and  commanding  the  masters  ol 
BytheKiNG.  AProclamation.  merchant  ships  and  vessels  belong- 
^    ,             ,        _    .            ^  ,  ing  to  any  of  our  subjects,  whe- 
Dcclanvg  what   Ensign  or  Colour^  t^er  employed   in  our  service  or 
shail  be  borne  at  Seam  Merchant  otherwise,    and  all   other  personfs 
Ships  or  FesKh    Mongiug  to  any  ^^^^  j^          concern,  to  wear  the 
0/  His  Majesty  s  Subjects  of  the  g^j^j  ^^^       ^^  jj^^rd  their  ships  or 
United  Kingdom  (f  Great  Britain  ^^3,^^ :  and  to  the  end  that  none 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  ^f  ^^^  subjects  may  presume,  on 
thereunto  belonging.  jj^ard  their  ships,  to  wear  our  flags, 
GEORGE  R.  jacks,  and  pendants,  which,  accord* 
Whereas,  by  the  first  article  of  ing  to  antient  usage,  have  been  ap- 
the  articles  of^  union  of  the  king-  pomtedas,adistinction'to  our  ships; 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  flags,  jacks,  or  pendants,  in 
as  tiie  same  have  been  ratified  and  shape  and  mixture  of  colours  so  far 
confirmed  by  two  arts  of  pariia-  resembling  ours  as  not  to  be  easily 
mcnt,  the  one  made  in  our  pariia^  •  distinguished   therefrom  :  We  do^ 
ment  ofGrcat  Britain,  and  the  other  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun- 
h\  our  parliament  of  Ireland,  it  was  cil,  hereby  strictly  charge  and  com*    * 
provided,  that  the  ensigns  armorial,  mand  all  our  subjects  whatsoever, 
flags,  and  banners  of  our  united  that  they  do  not  presume  to  wear, 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  in  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels,  our 
land  should  be  such  as  We  should  jack,  commonly  called    the  union 
appoint  by  our  royal  proclamation,  jack,  nor  any  pendants,  nor  any 
under   the  great  seal  of  our  said  such  colours  as  are  usuaUy  borne  by 
united  kingdom  :  and  whereas  We  our  ships,  without  particular  war- 
have,  by  our  royal   proclamation,  raiit  for  their  so  doing  from  Us,  or 

our 
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tmr  1)igb  admiral  of  Great  Britain,   comer  tbereof,  next  the  staff  at 
or  the  commissioners  for  executing    aforesaid,  and  in  the  other  part  of 
Ihe  oflfice  of  high  admiral  for  the    the  said  jack  shall  be  described  the 
time  being  i  and  We  do  hereby  also    seal  used  in  such  of  the  rcs^ectiv« 
farther  command  all  our  loving  sub-    offices  aforesaid,  by  which  the  said 
jectSi  that,  without  such  warrant  as    ships  and  vessels  shall  be  employed, 
aforesaid,  they  presume  not  to  wear    And  We  do  strictly  charge  and  com*^ 
on  board  their  ships  or  vessels  any    mand,  that  none  of  our  loving  sujb- 
flags,  jacks,  pendants,  or  colours,   jects  do  presume  to  wear  any  of  lh« 
made  in  imitation  of  or  resembling    said  distinction  jacks,  unless  they 
ours,  or  any  kind  of  pendant  what-    shall  have  commissions  of  letters  of 
soever,  or  any  other  ensign  than    mart  or  reprisals,  or  be  employed 
the  ensign  described  on  the  side  or    in  our  service  by  any  of  the  before- 
margin  hereof,  which  shall  be  worn    mentioned  offices*   And  We  hereby 
instead  of  the  ensign  before 'this    require  our  high  admiral,  and  com- 
tkno  usually  worn  in  merchant  ships;    missioners  for  executing  the  office 
saving,  that  for  the  better  dislinc*    of  high  admiral,  the  governors  of 
tion  of  such  »hips  as  shall  have  com-    our  forts  and  castle<«,  the  officers  of 
missions  of  letters  of  mart  or  Ve-    our  customs,  and  the  commanders 
prisals  against  the  enemy,  and  any    or  officers  of  any  of  our  ships  for 
other  ships  or  vessels  which  may  be    the  time  being,  upon  their  meeting 
employed  by  the  principal  officers    with,  or  otherwise  observing,  any 
and  commissioners  of  our  navy,  the    ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any  of 
principal  officers  of  our  ordnance,    otfr  subjects^   neglecting  to  wear 
the  commissioners  for   victualling    the  ensign  hereby  appomted  to  be 
our  navy,  the  commissioners  of  our    borne  as  aforesaid,  or  wearing  any 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  com-    flag,  pemiant,  jack,  or  ensign,  con* 
missioners  for  transportation  for  oar    trary  hereunto,  whether  at  sea  or 
service, relating  particularly  to  those    in  port,  not  only  to  seize,  or  caiise 
offices,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure    to  be  forthwith  seized^  such  flag, 
is,  that  all  siich  ships  as  have  com-    pendant,  jack,  or  ensign,  worn  con- 
missions  of  letters  of  mart  or  re-    trary  to  our  royal  will  and  pleasure 
prisals  shall,  besides  the  colours  or    herein  expressed,  but  also  to  re- 
ensign  hereby  appointed  to  be  worn    tarn  the  names  of  such  ships  and 
by  merchant  ships,  wear  a  red  jack    vessels  neglecting  to  wear  the  en- 
with  a  union  jack,  described  in  a    sign  hereby  appointed,,  or  wearing 
canton  at  the  upper  corner  thereof   any  tiag,  pendant,  ja(  k,  ,or  ensign, 
.  nexi  the  staff;  and  that  such  ships    contrary  hereunto,    together   with 
and  vessels  as  shall  be  employed    the  names  of  their  respective  mas- 
for  our    service  by   the    principal    ters  or  commanders  unto  our  high 
officers  and  commissioners  of  our    admiral,  or  commissioners  for  exe- 
navy,  the  principal  officers  of  our    cuting  the  office  of  high  admiral,  ot 
ordnance,    the   commissioners    for    the  judge  of  our  high  court  of  ad- 
victualling    our    navy,    the    com-    miralty  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
missioners    for   our    customs   and    end  that  all  persons  offending  may 
excise,  and  the  commissioners  for    be  duly  punished  for  the  same.  And 
transportation  for  our  service,  re-    We  do  hereby  command  and  enjoin 
lating  particularly  to  those  offices,    the  judge  and  judges  of  our  high, 
shall  wear  a  red  jack  with  a  union    court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  be- 
ack   in   a    canton    at    th9   upper    ing,  that  they  make  strict  inquiry 
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cdticemng  aU  such  oflfendets,  and 
cause  them  to  be  duly  punished: 
and  all  vice-admiraJs  and  judges  of 
the  vice-admiralties  are  hereby  also 
required  to  proceed  in  the  like 
manner,  within  the  several  ports 
and  places  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective precincts.  And  our  fur-  . 
Iher  pleasure  is,  that  this  proclama- 
tion shall  take  place  according  to 
the  timts  hereafter  mentioned  5  vi- 
delicet, for  all  ships  in  the  Channel 
or  British  S^as,  and  in  the  North 
Seas,  after  twelve  days  from  the 
date  of  these  presents;  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel  unto 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  after  six  weeks 
from  the  dale  of  these  presents;  and 
beyond  the  Cape,  and  on  this  side 
the  Equinoctial  Line,  as  well  in  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  as  else- 
where, after  ten  weeks  from  the 
dale  of  the-se  presents ;  and  beyond 
the  Line,  after  the  spape  of  eight 
mpnlhs  from  the  date  of  these  pre^ 
sents. 

Given  at: our  court  at  St.  JaraeVs, 
llie  first  day  of  January*  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
our  reign. 

«QD  SAVE  THE  KIVG, 


HUMqfestfs  Speech  on  the  Meeting  of 
Parh'ament,  M^mday,  Feh,  2. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
At  a  crisis  so  important  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  my  people,  I  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  being  ejiabled,  for 
the  first  time,  to  avail  m,yself  ^of  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  my  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  memorable  «ra,  distinguish-r 
cd  by  the  accompUshment  of  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  augment  and  con- 
solidate the  streosth  and  resources 
of  tlie  empire^  an^  to  ceii^e»l  more 


closely  the  interests  and  mfie^ttof^i 
of  my   subjects,  will,    I  trust,  bC;- 
equally    marked    by    that    vigour^ 
energy,  and  firmness,  which  the  cir« 
cumstancesofour  present  situatioii 
peculiarly  require. 

The  unfortunate  course  of  evenU 
on  the  continent,  and  the  con^e« 
quences  which  must  be  expected  to 
result  from  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  mat- 
ter of  anxiety  and  concern  ^  to  al( 
who  have  a  just  feelmg  for  the  se* 
curity  and  independence  ofEuropel- 

Yourastonishment  as  well  a.s  you^ 
regret  must  be  excited  by  the  con« 
duct  of  those  powers,  whose  atten- 
tion, at  such  a  period,  appears  to  be 
more  engaged  in  endeavours  to 
weaken  the  naval  force  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  which  has  hitherto  op- 
posed so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  Ff ance,  than 
in  concerting  the  means  of  mutual 
defence  against  their  Common  and 
increasing  danger. 

The  representations  which  I  di- 
rected to  be  made  to  the  court  of. 
Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  th6 
outrages  committed  against  the 
ships,  property,  and  persons,  of  my  • 
subjects,  have  been  treated  with 
the  utmost  disrespect  i  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  1  complained* 
have  been  aggravated  by  subse- 
quent acts  of  injustice  and  violence. 

.  Under  these  circumstances  a  con- 
vention has  been  concluded  by  that 
court  with  those  of  Copcnbagen 
and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which, 
as  avowed  by  one  of  the  contr^^ui^ 
parties,  is  to  renew  their  former 
engagements  f6r  establisiiing  by 
force  a.  new  code  of  maritime  hwi 
inconsistent  with  the  rights,  and 
hostile  to  the  interests,  of  this  coun^ 
try. 

"  in  this  situation*  I  could  not  he»- 
sitate  as  to  the  conduct  which  it  be-' 
came  me  to  pursue.  I  have  taken 
tho  earliest  measuces  to  repd  the 

aggressions 
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SfgreBtt^l  of  tltis  bpiiHe  eonfcde* 
racy,  and  to  support  (hpse  princi- 
ples wMch  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  oar  naval  strength^  and 
>vhich  are  grounded  on  the  system 
pf  public  law  so  long  established 
and  recognised  in  Europe*  v 

I  have,  at  the  same  time^  given 
^uch  assurances  as  manifest  my  dts^ 
}x>sitiOB  to  renew  my  antient  rela- 
tions with  tho9e  powers,  whenever 
it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  with  ^ 
just  regard  to  the  safety  of  my  sub- 
jects. You  will,  1  am  persuaded^ 
tMuit  nothing  on  your  part,  that  caii 
afford  me  the  most  vigorous  and  ef** 
fectual  support  in  roy  firm  deter* 
roination  to  maintain  to  the  utmost, 
ajg^ainst  every  attack,  the  naval 
r^hts  and  the  interests  of  mj  emr 
|>ire. 

*   Gentlemen  pf  the  House  of  Gon* 
mons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  public 
service  to  be  laid  before  you: 
deeply  as  I  lament  the  continued 
becessity  of  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  m)r  people,  I  am  persuaded  yott 
wiW  feel  with  me  the  importance  of 
providing  effectual  means  for  those 
iexertion^  which  are  indispensably 
requisite  for  the  honour  aiid  security 
i>£  the  country. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  confident  that  your  delibe- 
rations will  be  uniformly  directed 
to  the  great  objectof  improving  the 
benefits  of  that  happy  union,  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  providence,  has 
now  been  effected ;  and  of  promot- 
ing, to  the  utmost,  the  prosperity  of 
every  part  of  my  dominions. 

You  will,  I  doubt  not,  resume 
the  inquiries  whicrh  were  so  dili- 
gently prosecuted  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  aa  to  the  best  means 
of  relieving  my  subjects  from  the 
Jweseurs  of  the  present  Mgh  price  of 


provisioiis;  and  pf  prevegnting,  at 
hr  as  it  can  be  done  oy  human  fore- 
sight, the  ree^rrenoe  of  similar  dif^ 
ficuhies.  In  these  endeavours,  and 
IB  every  measure  that  can  contri^ 
bote  to  the  happiness  of  ity  people, 
the  gres^t  end  of  all  my  Vfishes,  )ou 
may  be  assared  of  my  cf  rdiai  con* 
curr^ce. 

Yoiu  may  rely  on  my  wv^iiing  my^ 
self  of  the  earliest  opportunity  which 
shall  afford  a  prospect  of  terminat-t 
ing.  the  present  contest,  on  grounds 
<:onsistent>witli  our  security  and  ho- 
nour, and  with  the  nmintenance  of 
those  essential  rights  on  which  our 
naval  strength  must  always  princi* 
pally  depend. 

It  will  afford  me  the  truest  and 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction  whenever 
the  disposition  of  our  enemies  shall 
enable  me  thus  to  restore  to  thq 
subjects  of  my  united  kingdom  tlie 
blessingn  of  peace,  and  thereby  con*> 
firm  and  augment  those  advantages 
which  result  from  our  internal  situa- 
tion, and  which,  even  under  all  the 
difficulties  of  war,  have  carried  to 
so  great  an  extent  the  agri(;ultttre, 
manufactures  commerce^  and  re* 
venue  of  the  country.  • 


JiU  Majesty's  Speech  on  proroguing 
the  Parlia$neni,    as  delivered  by 
Connhiasion,  Thursdcnf^  July  *>, 
Wy  Lords,,  and  Gentlemen, 
We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that,  on 
account  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  season,  and  the  state  of  public 
business,  he  is  induced  to  relieve 
you  from  a  longer  attendance  in 
parliament. 

His  majesty  highly  commends  the 
wisdom,  temper,  and  diligence, 
which  have  marked  all  your  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  particularly  acknow- 
ledges the  assidtfity  and  zfal  with 
which  yott  hare  pvir^ued  the  inves- 
tigation 
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ligation  of  the  important  subjects  adequate  terms.  They  furnidiy  at 
brought  under  your  consideration,  the  same  time,  an  additional  pledge, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  pres-  that  if  the  sentiments  of  moderation 
sure  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  and  justice,  which  will  ever  govern 
corn.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  his  majesty's  conduct^  should  be 
measures  y^u  have  suggested  for  th^  rendered  unavailing,  in  this  ip* 
alleviation  of  this  calamity,  have  stance,  by  unreasonable  pretensions 
afforded  his  msyesly  gp^at  consola-  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  the  spirit 
tion ;  and  he  has  the  utmost  satis-  and  firmness  of  his  people  will  con- 
faction  in  indulging  the  hope  that,  tinue  to  be  manifested  by  such  ef- 
undcn*  the  favour  of  providence,  the  forts  and  sacrifices  as  may  be  neccs- 
blessings  of  plenty  will  be  restored  sary  for  asserting  the  honour  of  his 
by  the  produce  of  the  ensuing  bar-  majesty's  crown,  and  for  maintain- 
"vest.  ing  the  permanent  interests  of  the 

Gentlemienof  the  House  of  Com-  empire, 
roons, .  Then  a  commission  for  proroguing 

His  majesty  has  directed  us  to  re-  the  parliament   was  read.      After 

turn  you  his  particular  thanks  for  whicn  the  lord  chancellor  said, 
the  liberal  provision  which  you  have  My' Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

made  .for  the  various   branches  of       By  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commis- 

the  public  service.     While  he  re*  sion  under  the  gfeat  seal,  to  us  and 

grets  the  necessity  of  supplies  so  other  lords  directed,  and  now  reUd, . 

Lrge,  it  is  a  relief^  to  his  majesty  to  We  do,  in  his  majesty's  n^me,  and 

observe,  that  the  resources  and  con-  .in  obedience  to  his  commands,  pro- 

Unued  prosperity   of  the   country  rogue  this  parliament  to  Thursday 

have  enabled  you  to  distribute  ,the  the  6th  day  of  August  next,  to  be 

public  burtlicns  in  such  a  manner,  then  here  holden ;  and  this  parlia- 

as  to  press  with  as  little  severity  as  ment  is  accordingly  prorogued  to 

possible  on  his  faithful  subjects.  Thursday  the   6lh  day  of  August 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  next. 

The  brilliant  and  repealed  sue-     ^ 

cesses  of  his  majesty's  arms,  by  sea     '~'  ~ 
and  land,  important  as  they  are  in  jj^^  Majesty's  Speech  on  the  Meeting 
Ibeir  immediate  consequences,  are        qf  Parliament,  Thursday ,  Oct.  29. 
not  less  satisfactory  to  his, majesty's            ,,    r     j          j  r^     *i 
mind,  as  atfording  fresh  and  deci-            %  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
sive  proofs  of  that  vigorous  exer-      .  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acqnamt 
tion,  undaunted  valour,  and  steady  you,  that  the  important  negotiations 
perseverance,  which  distinguish  the  in  which  I  was  engaged  at  the  close 
national    character,  and  on  which  of  the  last  session  ot  parliament  are 
the  chief  rebance  must  be  placed  brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion, 
for  respect  abroad,  and  for  confi-  The  differences  with  the  northern 
dence  and  security  at  home.  Events  powers  havo  been  adjusted  by  a 
so  honourable  to  the  British  name  convention   with  the   emperor    of 
derive,  at  the  present  moment,  pe-  Russia,  to  which  the  kings  of  Den- 
culiar  value  in  his  majesty's  estima-  mark  and  Sweden  have  expressed 
tion,  from  their  tendency  to  facili- .  their  readiness  to  accede.    The  es- 
tate  the  attainment  of  the    great  sential    rights  for  which  we  con- 
object  of  his  unceasing  solicitude,  tended   are   thereby  secured,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  on  fair  and  provision  is  made,  that  the  exercise 
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^  them  shall  be  attended  with  at 
little  molestation  as  possible  to  the 
subjects  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  have  also 
been  ratified  between  me  and  the 
French  republic;  and  I  trust  that 
ihis  important  arrangement,  whilst 
it  manifests  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  my  views,  will  also  be  found 
conducive  to  the  substantial  interests 
of  this  country,  and  honourable  to 
the  British  character. 
.  Copies  of  these  papers  shall  forth- 
ivith  oe  laid  before  you»  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  transactions  to 
which  they  refer,  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  my  parliament. 

Gentleftien  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 

X  have  directed  sucli  estimates  to 
be  prepared  for  the  various  demands 
of  the  public  service,  as  appear  to 
me  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  placed. 
It  is  painful  to  mc  to  reflect,  that 
provision  cannot  be  made  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  which  must- 
Tinavoidabiy  be  continued  for  a 
time  in  d liferent  parts  of  the  world, 
and  for  maintaining  an  adequate 
peace  establishment,  without  large 
additional  supplies.  You  may,  how- 
ever, be  assured,  that  all  ))ossible 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  sych  eco- 
nomical arrangements  as  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  ereat  object  of 
effectually  providing  tor  the  security 
of  all  my  dominions. 

My  Lord<t,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  sufficiently  describe  (he 
gratification  and  comfort  I  derive 
from  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
divine  providence  has  afforded  to 
ray  people,  by  the  abundant  produce 
oi  the  late  harvest.  In  conleniplat- 
ing  the  situation  of  the  country  at 
this  important  conjuncture,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from 
expressing  the  deep  sense  I  enter- 
tiun  of  the  temper   and  fortitude 


which  have  been  manifested  by  all 
descriptions  of  my  faithful  subjects^ 
under  the  various  and  complicated 
difficulties  with  which    they  have 
had  to  contend.     The  distinguished 
valour  and  eminent  services  of  my 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  which  at  no 
period  have   been   surpassed;  the 
unprecedented  exertions  of  i\\^  mi* 
litia  and  fencibles,  and  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  volunteer  corps 
of  cavalry  and  infantry^  are  entitled 
to  my  warmest  acknowledgments  2 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
join  with  me,  in  reflecting  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  on  the  naval  and 
ihilitary  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  on  the  successful  and 
glorious  issue  of  the  expedition  lo 
Egypt,    which   has   been    marked 
throughout  by  achievements  tend- 
ing in  their  consequences,  and  by 
their  example,  to  produce  lasting 
advantage  and  honour  to  this  coun* 
try.     It  is  my  first  wish,  and  roost 
fervent  prayer,  that  my  people  nay 
experience  the  reward  they  have  to 
well  merited,  in  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings .  of  peace,  in  a  pro- 
gressive increase   of   the   national 
commerce,  credit,   and   resources, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  undisturbed 
)x>*«session  of  .their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  under  the  safeguard 
and  protection  of  that  con.<titution 
which  it  has  been  ihe  great  object 
of  all  our  efibrts  to  preserve,  and 
which  it  is  our  most  sacred  diKy  to 
transmit  unimpaired  to  our  descen- 
dents. 
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Note  transmitted  bj/  Mr.  Drummond 

to  the  Danish  M inister  for  Foreign 

j4ffairs,  dated  *Z1  ik  Dec,  1 80(). 

'1  he  court  of  London,  informed 

that  Denmark  is  carrying  on  with 

activity  negotiations  ver)*  hostile  to 

the 
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tfie  int^-ests  of  the  British  empire, 
thinks  that  it  cannot  better  taJfiJ 
the  duties  which  such  a'circum- 
fltaiice  prescribes,  than  by  address«> 
ing  itself  directly  to  tha  minister 
0f  his  Danish  majesty,  to  demand 
lirom  him  a  frank  and  satisfactory 
ejcpianation. 

In  all  the  courts  of  Europe  they 
apeak  openly  of  a  coniedefacy  be*- 
tween  Denmark  and  some  othet 
powers^  to  oppose  by  force  the 
exercise  of  those  principles  of  nia^ 
ritime  law  on  which  the  naval 
power  of  the  British  empire  in  a 
great  measure  rests,  and  which  in 
ail  wars  have  been  followed  by  the 
maritime  states,  and  ackn<^wledged 
by  their  tribunals. 

His  Britannic  majesty,  relying 
tf  ith  confidence  upo^  the  loyalty  of 
his  Danish  majesty,  and  upon  the 
fulh  of  the  engagements  recently 
contracted  between  the  two  courts, 
lias  not  demanded  from  him  any  ex- 
planation on  this  head.  It  was  his 
^ish  to  wait  for  the  moment  when 
the  court  of  Denmark  should  think 
it  its  duty  to  contradict  those  re« 
ports,  so  injurious  Co  its  good  faith, 
aend  so  little  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  had  been  re-esta- 
blished l)etween  the  two  countries. 

At  present  the  conduct  and  the 
public  declaration  of  one  of  the 
powers,  which  it  is  pretended  hav^j 
«nter(;d  into  this  confederacy,  dp 
not  permit  his  majesty  to  preserve 
any  longer  towards  the  rest  the 
same  silence  which  he  has  hitherto 
observed. 

The  undersigned  therefore  finds 
himself  bound  to  demand  flrom  his 
excellency  count  de  Bernstorff,  a 
plain,  open,  and  satisfactory  an** 
swer  on  the  nature,  object,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  obligations  which  his 
Danish  majesty  may  have  coa- 
tmotedyor  tbe  negotiations  whicli^ 


he  U  carrying  on  with  respect  fo  %' 
matter  which  srt  nearly  concerns 
the  dignity  of  his  Britannic  majestj^ 
and  the  interests  of  his  people.     > 

His  Britannic  itiajesty,  always 
ready  to  return  all  tlie  marks  of 
friendship  which  he  may  receive 
on  the  part  of  his  Danish  majesty, 
hopes  to  find,  in  the  answer  of  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  to  this  re<< 
quest,  only  a  new  occasion  of  maV 
pifestiijg  these  dispositions. 

In  transmitting  this  note,  to  ]^« 
the  secretary  ot  state,  the  under- 
signed avaifs  himself,  with   plea- 
sure, of  this  opportunity,  to  assure 
him  of  the  high  consideration  witi^ 
which  he  has  the  honour  lo  be 
His  very  humble  and 
very  obedient  servant,. 
W.  Daummok(^| 
To  his  excellency  the  count 

d?Bern$torfl^,  secretary  of 

state  of  his  Danish  ma* 

jesty,  &c.  &c, 

Note  in  Answer. 

The  undersigned  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afi^airs,  having 
given  an  account  to  the  king  hi^ 
master  pf  the  contents  of  tlie  note 
which  Mr.  Drummond  has  done 
him  the  honour  to  transmit  to  him 
on  the  27th  instant,  is  authorised  to 
return  the  answer  which  follows: 

The  court  of  London  must  hav^ 
l^eived  very  incorrect  information, 
to  have  been  able  for  a  moment  td 
presume  that  Denmark  had  cpn- 
cieived  projects  hostile  against  if^ 
or  tiicqmpatible  with  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  good  understanding 
which  subsists  between  th^  two' 
crowns;  and  the  king  is  very  mucK 
obliged  to  his  Britannia  majesty  for 
having  furnished  him  with  the  op- 
portunity of  contradicting,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  reports  as  ill 
founded,  as  contrary 'to  his  most  de- 
cided-sefitioi^nts* 

Th« 
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The  negotiation  which  is  carry- 
mg  on  at  St.  Petersburg  between 
Russia,  Prussia^  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, has  no  other  object  than  the 
venewal  oF  the  engagements  which' 
in  the  years  17dQ  and  1781  were 
contracted  by  the  same  powers  for 
the  Safety  ot  tlieir  navigation,  and 
of  which  a  communication  was  at 
that  time  snade  to  aH  the  courts  o£ 
£ur<)pe. 

His  ms^esty  ttie  emperor  of 
Russia  having  proposed  to  the 
{wwers  of  the  North  to  re*establish 
these  engagements  in  their  original 
ferin,  Denmark  has  so  much  the 
less  hesitated  to  consent  to  it,  as, 
&r  from  having  ever  abandoned 
the  principles  professed  in  1780,  she 
has  thought  it  her  duty  to  maintain 
them,  and  claim  them  upon  all  oc« 
casions,  and  not  allow  herself  to 
admit  in  re«^p^ct  of  them  any  other 
modifications  than  those  which  re- 
sult from  her  treaties  with  the  bel-^ 
ligerent  powers. 

Very  far  from  wishing  to  inter- 
rupt those  powers^  in  the  exercise 
of  rights  which  the  war  gives  them, 
Denmaik  introduces  -into  the  ne- 
gotiation with  her  allies  none  but 
views  absolutely  defensive,  pacific, 
and  incapable  of  giving  offence  or 
provocation  to  any  one.  The  en- 
jragements  she  will  make  will  be 
founded  upon  the  strictest  fulfil* 
nent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and 
of  the  obligations  which  her  treaties 
^impose  upon  her;'  and  if  she  wishes 
to  shelter  her  innocent  navigation 
from  the  manifest  abuses  and  vio- 
lence which  the  maritime  war  pro- 
duces but  too  easily,  she  thinks  she 
pays  respect  to  the  belligerent 
powers  by  supposing,  that,  far  from 
wishing  to  authorise  or  tolerate 
those  abuses,  they  would,  on  their 
tide,  adopt  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  or  repress  them. 
Denmark  has  not  aaade  a  mys- 


tery to  anyone  of  the  obf 6ct  of  iter 
negotiation,  upon  the  nature  «f 
which  some  suspicion  has  been  ia-  * 
fused  into  the  court  of  London; 
but  she  has  not  thought  that  thit 
departed  from  the  usual  forms,  ill 
wishing  to  wait  the  definitive  result 
of  it,  in  order  to  communicate  aa 
official  account  of  it  to  the  puwc» 
at  war. 

The  undersigned,  not  knowing 
that  any  of  the  powers  engaged  in 
this  negotiation  has  made  a  deda* 
ration,  or  adopted  measures  rela-^ 
live  to  its  ot^ect^  at  which  Great 
Britain  might  take  offence  or  uhh 
brage,  cannot  without  ulterior  ex- 
planation reply  to  this  point  of  Mr« 
Drummond's  note. 

Muc^h  less  does  he  conceive  ia 
what  respect  tha  engagement  taken 
by  the  previous  convention  of  tbs 
29th  of^  August  last  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  contrary  to  those  whidi 
Denmark   is   about  to  enter  int9 
with  the  neutral  and  united  powert 
of  the  North ;  and  in  all  Cases  in 
which  he  shall  find  himself  cailed 
upon  to  combat   or   remove   the 
doubts  that  sliail  have  been  con^ 
ccived  with  reject  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  king«  he  sluill  consider 
his  task  to  be  very  easy,  as  long  as 
this  good  faith  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  reproaches  or  the  suspicioni 
advan<:ed  against  his  majesty.     He 
flatters  himself  that  the  English  go- 
vernment, aftcrliaving  received  the 
-required  explanations,  will  have  the 
frankness  to  allow  that  the  provi-^ 
fiional    and    momentary    abandon- 
ment, not  of  a  principle  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  which  remained 
undecided,  but  of  a  measure  whose 
right  has  never  been  nor  ever  can 
be  contested,  cannot  be  found  at 
all  in  oppo;»ition  to  the  general  and 
permanent   principles,  relative   to 
which  the  powers  of  the  North  are 
upon  the  p<MAt  of  establishing  a  co- 

op«j-ation« 
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operation*  which,  so  far  from  being  love  of  justice,  and  by  a  reciprocal 

calculated     to!    lornpromise    their  desire  to  promote  whatever  may  be 

neufrality,    is    destined     only    to  for  the  public  advantage  of  their 

strengthen  it.  respective  states,  have  to  tiiat  effect 

The  undersigned  would  fain  be^  determined  to  give  a  new  sanction. 

lieve  that  these  explanations  will  to  those  principles  of  their  neu* 

appear  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  trality,  which  are  in  their  nature 

London;  and  that  the  latter  will  indissoluble,    and  to   require  that 

do  justice  to  the  intentions  and  sen-  they  may  be  respected  by  all  powers 

tiroents  of  the  king,  and  particu-  interested    in    their    preservation, 

cularly  to  his  majesty's  invariable  With   this    view    their    majestiea. 

desire  to  maintain  and  cement,  by  have,  by  their  declaration  of  the 

all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  15th    August     to     the    northern 

friendship  and  good  understanding  courts,  who  are  equally  concerhed 

^hich    subsist  between  Denmark  in  the  maintenance  of  those  general 

and  Great  Britain.  regulations    anciently    recognised. 

He  has  the  honour  to  offer  to  Mr.  given   them   to    understand    how 

Drummond  the  assurance  of  his  most  sincerely  it  is  the  object  of  their 

distinguished  consideration.  hearts  to  restore,  in  its  full  inde* 

(Signed)     Beknstokff.  pendence,  the  general  right  of  all 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  S\,  1^00,  nations  tp  convey  their  ships  and 

^ '^ [ merchandise    freely,    and  without 

I  bein^  subject    to    the  control  of 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  the  powers  at  war.     His  Swedish 

NORTHERN  POWERS.  majesty  imparted  his  wishes  and 

Conveniionfor  the  Re-establislimait  his  sentiments  to  his  great  allies, 

of  an  Armed  Neutrality  betxveen  and  an  happy  conformity  of  their 

His  Majesty  the  Kin^  oj  Sxvedeti^  mutual  interests  has  induced  them 

^  the  one  Part,  and  His  Majesty  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  re-esta- 

the  Emperor  cf  all  the  Russias,  qf  blishing  that  system  of  an  armed 

ike    other  Part,    cotuluded   and  neutrality  which  was  attended  with 

signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  4//i  such  advantages  during  the  Ameri* 

{\6th)  of  December,,  1800,    ac-  can  war,  and  to  renew  its>  bencfi* 

t:epted  and  ratified  by  (lis  Swedish  cial    principles     in    a   convention 

Majesty  on  tlie  20th  Dccanher,  adapted    to    the    present  circum<'. 

and  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  (dl  stances.     To  this  end  his  majesty 

the  Hussias  on  the  hih  {20th)  De--  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  his  impe<* 

ceniber,  in  the  same  Year,  rial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  have 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  nominated     as    their    plenipoten- 

and  Undivided  Trinity.  tiaries,  namely,  his   Swedish  nu- 

In  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  jesty,  baron   Curt  von    Stediugk, 

navigation  and  the  security  of  the  ambassador    extraordinary    to  7ii$ 

merchandise  of  the  neutral  powers  imperial  majesty  of  all   the  Kus* 

ma^  be  estabiis[ied,  and  the  prin-  Mas,  lieutenant-general,  chamber* 

ciples  of  the  laws  of  nations  be  Iain  of  the  queen  dowager,  colonel 

fully  a^certained,  during  the  con-  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  knight, 

linuance  of  the  present  maritime  and  commander  of  the  order  of  the 

war^  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe-  sword,  and  knight  of  the  French 

den,  and  ^  his  majesty  the  emperor  order  pour  les    mintes  militairesi 

of  all  the  Russias,  actuated  by  their  and  his  imperial  majesty  of  aU.lhtt 

Ku5sia% 
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IKuiisias;  baron    coant-  Theodore 
von  Kostopsjn,  his  right  trusty  privy 
councillor,  member  of  the.  council 
principale,  minister  of  the  college 
of  foreign  a0airs>  director-generai 
i>f  the  posts  of  the  empire^  grand 
chancellor  and  grand  cross  of  the 
sovereign  order  of  St.  John  of  Je-, 
susalem,  knight  of  the  first  class  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alex- 
ander   Newsky>    and    St.    Anne, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,. 
de  i*jinnonciade,  of  St.  Mprrice  and 
St.  Lazarus,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
St.  Hubert;    who,    after  exchan-, 
ging  their  respective  full  powers, 
have  agreed    upon   the  following 
i^rticles : 

Art.  L  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  declare 
that  they  will  strictly  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  contratand  raer-. 
chandise  on  the  part  of  their  sub- 
jects with  every  power  whatever, 
whether  at  present  engaged  in  war, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  engaged 
in  war. 

II.  In  order  to  prevent  all 
doubts  and-  misunderstandings  as 
to  what  shall  be  considered  contra- 
band, his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Russias,  declare,  that  they  will 
ackn9wledge  the  following  articles 
as  (Contraband,  namely,  cannons^ 
mortars,  fire-arms,  balls,  flints,  flint- 
stones,  matches,  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre, ,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  ^ 
•words,  hangers,  cartridge-boxes, 
saddles  and  bridles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  a  quantity  of  th^ 
above.articles  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fhe  defence  of  the  ships  and 
their  crew:  all  otlier  articles  not 
herein  enumerated  shall  not  be. 
considered  as  war  or  naval  stores^ 
they  shall  not  be  subject  to  confis- 
cation, but  shall  pass  free  and  with- 
out restraint.;    It   is    also   hereby 


agreed,,  that  the  present  article 
shall  be  without  prejudioe  to  the 
particular  stipulations  of  former 
treaties  with  the  powers  at  war,  bj 
virtue  of  which,  the  things  above 
mentioned  are-  allowed  or  prohi- 
bited... 

III.     And    whereas    it     is    re* 
solved,  That  whatever,  by  virtue 
of  the  foregoing  article,    can    be 
deemed  contraband,  shall  be  ex-. 
eluded  from  the  commerce  of  neu- 
tral  nations;    ih  like  manner  his 
majesty  the. king  of  Swecfen,  and 
his  imperial  inajesty  of  all  the  Ro^ 
sias,  will  and  determine  that  all 
other  merchandise  shall  be  and  re- 
main free;  and  in  order  that  the 
general  principles  of  Uie  ]aws  of 
nature,  of  which  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  as  ^e}l  as  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  are  tlie 
immediate    consequence,   ^nay  be, 
placed  under  a  competent  and  sure 
safeguard,  they  have  resolved  no 
longer  to  delay  that  voluntary  ex- 
planation  from   which  they  have 
hitherto  been  restrained  by  motives 
of  their  separate    and    teiiiporaiy. 
interests.     With    this    view    the/ 
have  hereby  determined, 

1.  That  every  sliip  may  freely 
navigate  frpm  one  harbour  to  an- 
other, ^nd  on  the  coasts  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations. 

2.  That  the  eflfects "which  be- 
long to  the  subjects  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers  in  neutral  ships,  with' 
the  exception  of  contrabana  goods, 
shall  be  uce, 

3.  That  in  order  to  determine 
what  shall  be  considered  as  a 
blockaded  harbour,  such  denomi- 
nation shall  be  admitted  to  apply 
only  where  the  disposition  and 
number  of  the  ships  of  the  power 
by  which  it  is  invested,  shall  be 
such  as  to  render  it  apparently 
hazardous  to  enter,  and  that  every 
ship  wliich  shall  go  into  a.  blockaded 

harbour; 
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harbour,  that  is  evMently  so  block-  admiraUy  to  pablish  it  wben«vef 
aded,  violates  the  present  conven*  they  shall  think  it  necessary;  atid 
tion,  as  much  as  if  the  comniander  to  this  end  the  regulation  which 
of  the  blockade  had  previously  ad-  shall  contain  this  prohibition,  un» 
Irised  it  6f  the  state  of  the  harbour,  der  the  several  penakiesj  shali  h6^ 
and  it  had  nevertheless  endeavoured  printed  at  the  fhA  of  the  present* 
by  force  or  artifice  to  obtain  aditais^  act,  that  no  one  ibay  pleadT  igoo^ 
sion.  ranee. 

4;  TEat  with  regard  to  neutral  Aft.  IV4  In  order  to  pliice  the 
t^ips,  except  those  which,  for  just  cdmmerce  of  their  subjects  4ipon  the 
reasons,  and  upon  evident  grounds,  most  legal  and  permanent  basis^ 
shall  be  detainedi  sentence  shall  be  his  majesty  the  king  df  Sweden; 
pronounced  without  delay;  the  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
proceedings  against  them  shall  be  the  Russias,  have  deemed  it  «cpe^ 
uniform,  prompt,  and  lawful.  Over  dient  to  equip.a  nunoiber  of  ships 
and  above  the  indemnity  to  which  of  war  and  frigates^  which  shall  be 
they  sh^l  be  intitled  tor  the  da>  charged  to  see  that  object  obtaio^^ 
dmge  they  shall  have  sustained,  and'  the  squadrons  of  each  power 
complete  satisfaction  shall  be  given  shall  take  those  stations,  and  protect 
ibr  the  insult  committed  against  those  convoys,  which  their  com* 
the  Aag  of  their  majesties.  merce  and  their  navigation  Inay  re* 

5*  That  the  declaration  of  the  quire^  and  which  shall  be  conform* 
officers  who  shall' command  the  able  to  the  counte  of  trade  of  each 
^ip  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the    nation^ 

king  or  emperor,  which  shall  be        V.    To  provide  against  all  in* 
convoying  one  or  more  merchant    conveniences  which  may  proceed 
ships,  tliat  the  convoy  has  no  con*    firom  any  nation  abusing  the  privi* 
traband  goods  on  board,  shall  be    \cg^  of  their  flag,  it  is  established 
sufficient;  and  that  no  search  of    as  a  regulation  not  to^  be  departed 
his  ship,  or  the  other  ships  of  the    from,  that  every  transport,  be  it 
convoy,  shall  be  permitted.     And    whose  it  may,    belongmg  to  thd 
the  better  to  ensure  respect  to  those    country  whose  flag  it  bears,  sh^ 
principles,    and    the    stipulations    have  on  board  a  captain  and  tlie 
founded  upon  them,  which  their    half  of  the  crew  composed  of  the 
disinterested  wishes  to  preserve  the    subjects  of  that  country,  and. the 
imprescriptible    rights    of   neutral    passport  shall  be  drawn  up  in  due 
nations   have  suggested,  the  high    and  regular  form.    Every  transport 
contracting  parties,  to  prove  their    which  shall  not  observe  these  regu- 
tfincerity  and  justice,  will  give  the    ktions,  or  shall  violate  the  com* 
strictest  orders  to  their  captains,  as    mand  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
well  of  their  ships  of  war  as  of   present  conventimi,  shall  forfeit  all 
their  merchant  ships,  to  load  no    right  to  the  protection  of  the  cbn* 
part  of  their  ships  with,  or  secretly    tracting  parties^  and  the  gdverii- 
to  have  on  board,  any  articles  which,    raent  to  which  it  may  belong  shall 
by  virtue  of  this  present  convention,    alone  be  responsible  for  all  the  loss, 
may  he  considered  as  contraband :    damage^  or  inconvenience  it  may 
and  lor  the  more  completely  car-    sustain. 

rving  into  execution  this  command,  VI.  Should  it  nevertheless  Hap- 
ifiey  will  respectively  take  care  to  pen  that  the  merchant  ship  of  one 
give  directions  to  their  courts  of   of  the  powers  should  find  itself  in  a 

situation 
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sfttiAtlofr  where  the  ships  of  war  of 
that  nation  are  hot  sfationed,  and 
Where  they  canndt  havfe  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  convoys,  in 
such  case  the  commandant  of  the. 
Afp*  of  WaJ"  of  the  other  powers  if  it 
dftall'  be  rectaired,  shafi  dvily  and 
ftiithfaflj  stftovd  such  assi.<^liince  as 
ibay  be  necessary.  Th6  ships  of 
Wat  and  frigates'  of  other  nations 
Khaff'  affotd  protection  and  assist- 
ftxce  to  Xht  merchant  vessels  of  the 
dther,  provided',  in  the'  mean  titnci 
that  the  vessel  requiring  such  as- 
tbtance  shall  not  have  violated  the 
prin(^ip!^  of  the  neutrality,  by  hav* 
ihg  cfirried  on  any  illicit  commerce, 
'  VII.  This  con\^ention  shall  have 
ho  retrospebtive-  operation,  and 
cforfeeiqu'^miy  it  shall  have  no  refe- 
'rence  to  anydiftfefences  that  existed 
^'fevious  to  its  conclusion*  Its  ap- 
plication shall  only  b*  to  future 
afcts  of  violence  aud  aggression, 
ftnd  it  shall  form  the' basis  of  a  sy- 
stem fbr  the  -protection  of  all  tne 
neutral  natfons  of  Europe,  whose 
riphts  may  hereafter  be  denied  or 
Violated. 

Vni.  Should  It,  not^ith^tand^ 
fng  an  th6  jiossibleucar e  of  the  two 
power's;  and  notwithstanding  the 
observance  of  the  most  perfect 
lleutraKty  ort  their  sides,  so  happen 
that  the  merchant  ships  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  S^veden,  or  of  his 
imperial 'majesty  of  alt  the  Ruitsias, 
fhouM  be  insult ed>  plundered,  or 
taken  by  the  ships  of  war  or  priva- 
teers of  one  or  other  of  thebelli-* 
gercTnt  powers,  the  minister  of  the 
tnjureil  party  shdl  forthwith  repre- 
sent the  same  to  the  government 
Whose  ship  of  war  or  privateer  shall 
have  committed  such  act  of  vio- 
lence ^  he  shall  reclaim  the  cap- 
tured vessel,  demand  due  satisfac- 
frbn,  and  by  no  means  lose  sight  of 
the  insult  offered  to  the  flag.  The 
ninfsters  of  the  otl^  contracting 


power  shall  also  enforce  the  com- 
plaint in  the  most  energetic  and 
dctermihed  maimer  possible,  and 
they  shall  generally  and  Uniformly 
act  in  concert  together.  Should 
their  just  complaint  meet  with  no 
redress,  or  should  it  be  postponed 
from  tiiiie  to  time,  then  shall  their 
majesties  have  retourse  to  reprisals 
against  such  power  as  shall  have 
refused  to  cTo  justice;  and  they 
shall  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  give  effect  to  such  re- 
prisals. 

IX.  Should  it  happen  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  powers,  or 
both,  on  account. of,  or  from  dis- 
like to,  the  present  convention,  pr 
any  circumstance  connected  with 
it,  should  be  disquieted,  molested, 
or  attacked;  in  such  case  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  two  povviers  shall 
make  it  a  common  cause,  mutually 
to  defend  each  other;  and  they 
shall  reciprocally  employ  every 
exertion  to  obtain  full  and  complete 
satisfaction,  as  well  for  the  in  ult 
done  to  their  flag  as  for  the  i?  j  iry 
sustained  by  their  suhjecls. 

X,  The  principles  ^nd  regula- 
tions stipulated  and  set  tied  by  this 
present  act  shall  apply  to  every 
maritime  war*  by  which  Europe 
may  unhappily  be  disquieted.  T^^cse 
stipulalrons  shall  also  be  considered 
as  perpetual,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions shall  be  appealed  to  bv  the 
contracting  powers  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  commerce  and  navii^a- 
tion,  and  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations. 

XL  As  the  object  and  main 
consideration  of  this  convention  is 
to  assure  the  general  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigiition,  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Sweden,  and  his 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
hereby  agree,  and  bind  themselves 
to  each  other,  to  give  their  consent 
that  otiier  neutral  powers  may  be- 
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come  parties  to  it,  adopt  its  priiicl- . 
pies/  conform    tp    its    ob1igalion:>, 
and  patlake  of  its  advantages. 

XII.  In  order  that  the  bellige- 
rent powers  may  not  have  to  plead 
i^nora»>ce  of  the  arrangements  con- 
cluded between  their  said  maj'v:stics, 
information  shall  be  given  to  such 
belligerent  powers  of  the  regula- 
tions they  have  determined  upon, 
which  ate  so  little  of  an  hostile  na- 
ture, that  they  can  be  detrimental 
to  no  otlier  country  whatever ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  only  calculated 
to  secure  tiic  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  their  respective  subjects. 

XIII.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  ratification 
shall  be  exchanged,  in  due  and 
good  form,  within  six  weeks,  or 
sooner,  if  possible,  from  the  day  of 
signing  it. 

In  testimony  of  the  same,  we,  the 
undersigned,  furnished  with  full 
powers,  have  hereunto  signed  our 
names,  and  alH^ed  our  seals. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg  the  4-th 
(loth)  of  December,  180(). 
(Signed)  Curt  voSJ  Stedinck, 
Von  Kostopsin. 

[Here  follows  the  ratification  of 
their  Swedish  and  imperial  ma- 
jesties, countersigned  by  Joh  Christ 
de  Toll,  and  count  Kostopsin. 
There  is  also  the  regulation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  convention  ;  it  con- 
sists of  fifieen  articles.  It  is  dated 
St.  Petersburg,  the  SSd  of  Decem- 
ber,  1800.] 


Ansvccr  of  Baron  EhvensWard  to 
tlte  Notification  of  Lord  Gravcillc, 
mf  the  1  bth  of  yanioiryy  statin;^ 
that  an  Embars,o  had  been  laid  on 
the  Danish  and  Sue  dish  Ships  in 
England . 

The  undersigned,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  his  imperial  Swedish 


majesty,  received Jhc  official  notifi^ 
cation,    by   which    his    cxccllcncj 
lord    Grcnvillc,    first    minister    oft 
state,  signified  to  the  undcf signed, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  or- 
dere<l  an  embargo  to  h^  laid  on  all 
the  Swedish  sh}ps  that  should  be 
found  in  the  harboqrs  within  his  do-* 
minions.     So  unexpected  an  event, 
between  powers  who  were:  in  re-, 
lations  of  friendship  towards  each 
other,    was  received  with  astonish- 
ment by  his.  imperial  maj'fsty,  w  ho 
was  not  only  unconscious .  of  having 
given  his  Britannic  majesty  the  least, 
cause  of  complaint,  but,  qn  the  con- 
trary, was  entitled  to  have  demand- 
ed indemnification  for  repeated  ag- 
gressions.    Actuated  by  this  reflex- 
ion,  he  rather  expected    that  the 
notification    was   transmitted  with 
the  view  to  bury  his  grievances  in 
oblivion  than  to  give  occasion  for 
fresh  ones,  which  should  renew  the- 
remembrance  of  the  pa&t. 

As  the  English  cc/urt  has  stated, 
as  tl^  ground  of  this  noliHcation^* 
that  a  maritime  convention  was  in 
contemplation,  it  would  doubtless, 
have  acted  with  more  justice,  had 
it  waited  for  an  oiHcial  communica*' 
tion.from  the  Swedish  court,  which 
it  most  assuredly  would,,  in  proper 
time,  have  received,  of  a  conven-. 
tion,   which    is   considered   in    so- 
odious  a  point  of  view,  as  to  urge- 
it  to  an  act  of  violence  aeainst  a 
court,  whose  connexion  witli  Eng-* 
land  nothing  else  could  have  dis- 
turbed.    As  the  dispute,  between 
the  Russian  and  English  courts  re- 
lated to  the  island  of  Majta,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Danish  .court 
referred  to  the  convention  of  1780,- 
the  undersigned  can  see  no  jvst  rea«* 
son  why  the  Swedish  court,  which 
had  givrn  no  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  Englisli,  and  from  which    no 
other  declaration  was  required  than  * 
whal  related  to  the  note  oi'thc  SI'sL 

of 
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^  December,  "^hich  has  but  just  Sweden  must  observe  the  following 

been  received,  should  be  attacked  requisites:— 

in  so  hostile  a  manner,  before  any  1.  In  order  that  a  ship  be.en- 

nnswer  had  been  given  to  the  insi-  titled  to  be  considered  as  a  Swede, 

nuations  contained  in  that  note,  she  must  be  built  in  Sweden,  or  the 

The  undersigned,  who  imparted  provinces  under  her  dominion ;  or 
the  contents  of  the  note  of  his  ex-  shipwrecked  orfthe  Swedish  coast, 
cellency  lord  Grenville  to  his  court,  and  there  sold  or  bought  in  a  foreigr^ 
is  obliged,  in  conformity  to  the  or-  country  by  a  legal  and  authentic 
dcrsofhis  master,  to  protest,  as  far  contract.  If  such  purchase  is  made 
as  by  the  present  act  he  can  formally  in  a  country  threatened  with  wari 
protest,  against  the  embargo  laid  on  it  shall  be  considered  as  lawful  as 
the  Swedish  ships,  and  all  loss  or  soon  as  three  months  have  elapsed 
damage  that  may  be  thereby  occa-  before  its  actually  breaking  out- 
sioned.  He  demands,  in  tiie  most  Every  ship  purchased  must  be  na- 
forcible  and  expressive  terms,  tliat,  turalised.  Asj  however,  the  na- 
in  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  turalisation  of  ships  bought  in  a 
the  treaty  of  1661,  the  embargo  foreign  country,  and  afterwards 
may  he  taken^  off',  the  continuance  taken  by  a  cruiser  belonging  to  any 
of  which  can  no  otherwise  be  con-  of  the  belligerent  powers,  may  fre- 
sidered  tl^an  as  a  designed  and  pre-  quently  produce  disagreeable  ex- 
meditated  declaration  of  war  on  the  pla  nations  in  the  sequel,  .it  is 
part  of  England.  hereby  declared,  that  in    time    of 

The  undersigned,  whom  the  ex-  war  ships  shall  not  be  allowed  to 

pression  of  the  desire  of  the  British  be  naturalised,  which  have  formerly 

court  could  not  escape,  observe^,  in  been  the  property  of  the  bell ige- 

the  hostile  determinations  by  which  rents,  or  their  subjects ;  neverllic- 

it  is  accompanied,  only  a  desire  to  less,  with  the  exception  of  all  ships 

give  his  imperial  Swedish  majesty  that  were  naturalised    before    the 

cause  of  complaint,  as  well  by  the  present    regulation    was    adopted, 

detention  of  the  convoy,  as  in  re-  which    shall  enjoy  all    the    rights 

spect  to  the  affair  at  Barcelona.    He  which  are  connected  with  the  cha- 

wishes  the  British  court  had  con-  racter  of  neutrals  and  Swedes, 

firmed  the  trcth  of  its  assurances  by  2.  The  captain  of  the  ship  must' 

its  actions,  in  which  case  this  court  be  provided  with  all  papers  requi- 

would  have  been  actuated  by  cor-  site  and  proper  for  the  security  of 

responding  sentiments.   The  under-  his  voyage.     Of  this  kind  are   (iii 

sigaed  has  the  honour,  &c.  case   the    ship   goes    through    the 

(Signed)  Sound),  a  certificate  of  the  place 

Baron  VoN  Ehrensward.  where  the  vessel  was  built,  an  in- 

London,  Jdn,  17,  1801.  voice,  letters  showing  the  cargo  not 

contraband,  Turkish  and  Latin  pass- 


Regulation  alluded  to  in  the  Northern  ports,  a  certificate  by  the  magistrate 

Convenlion,as  published  by  the  King  of  the  place,  a  pass  for  the  crew,  a 

of.  Sweden.  copy  of  the  oath  for  the  owner,  a 

The  preamble  states  the  necessity  charterparty  with  the  subscriptioa 

•f  rendering  the  rights  of  commerce  of  the  freighter,  the  captain,,  and  the 

clear  and  explicit.     For  this  effect,  person  freighting  the  vessel,  a  mani- 

^n  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  lest   with    the    like    subscriptions, 

the  governmeot,  the  commerce  of  containing   a  list  of  the  different 

(12)  ar&^clec 
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ftrttcles  of  the  lading,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  intended  vojage,  and 
a  bill  of  health,  wh«re  the  same  is 
necessary.  If  the  voyage  be  merely 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  the 
Somid,  the  Turkic  and  Latin  passes 
are  not  necessary  ;  but  the  captain 
must  have  all  the  other  papers  enu- 
merated, without  exception. 

3.  AU  these  documents  vaix^i  be 
^ade  out  and  delivered  in  a  Swedish 
port,  unless  when  a  ship  has  lost  her 
papers  by  accident,  or  where  they 
have  been,  forcibly  taken,  away ;  in 
which  case  iliese  documents  may  be 
renewed  in  a  foreign  port,  if  the 
captain,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
takes  the  precaution  to  exhibit  an 
authentic  and  properly  certified  de- 
claration by  which  the  accjident  is 
proved,  or  the  grounds  stated  on 
which  he  desires  the  renewal. 

4.  The  captain  is  prohibited  to 
have  false  acts  or  certi^cates,  or  du- 
plicates thereof.  He  is  likewise  pro- 
hibited to  make  use  of  a  foreign  flag. 

5.  It  is  required  that  the  captain 
and  half  of  the  crew  shaH  be  Swedish 
subjects. 

6.  Captains  going  to  the  main 
ocean  shall  be  bound,  to  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  in  their  instruc- 
tions, and  agreeable  to  the  contents 
cf  their  certification. 

7.  Ships  destined  for  the  ports  of 
a  belligerent  power  must,  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  under  the  severest 
penalties,  avoid  carrying  any  con- 
traband commodities.  To  prevent 
all  doubt  or  misunderstanding  re* 
£pcpting  what  is  contraband,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  following  goods 
shall  be  considfred contraband*. 

S.  All. Swedish  subjt^cts  are  pro- 
hibited  to  fit  out  privateers  against 
the  beliigercDlSi  tiieir  subjects  and 
property. 


9.  A  Swedish  ship  cannot?  M 
employed  by  a  belligerent  power  to 
transport  troops,  arms,  or  any  war- 
like implements.  Should  any  cap- 
tain be  compelled  to  do  so  by  su- 
perior fbrce,  he  is  bound  at  least  to 
exhibit  a  formal  protest  against  such 
violence. 

.  10.  When  a  merchant  ship  is  not 
under  convoy,  and  happens  to  be 
brought-to'  by  a  ship  or  war  or  pri- 
vateer belonging  to  any  of  the  belli- 
gerents, the  captain  shall  not,  in 
that  case,  oppose  the  searching  of 
his  vessel,  but  be  bound  faithmlly  ' 
to  show  all  acts  and  documents 
which  relate  to  her  cargo.  The 
captain  and  his  people  are  strictly 
prohibited  to  keep  back  or  destroy 
any  of  their  papers. 

11.  If,  however,  such  ship  makes 
part  of  a  convoy,  the  foregoing 
article  shall  not  ser\%  as  the  rule« 
but  the  captain's  duty  consists  in 
punctually  obeying  the  signals  of 
the  commodore  of  this  convoy ;  for 
which  purpose,  therefore,  he  shall 
separate  'as  little  as  possible  from 
the  convoy. 

1 2.  All  captains  are  expressly  * 
forbidden  to  attempt  going  into  a 
blockaded  port  as  soon  as  they  arc 
formally  apprised  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  blockade.  In  or* 
der  to  ascertain  what  a  blockaded 
harbour  is,  this  appellation  is  con- 
fined to  those  to  which,  -  by  the 
exertions  of  the  blockading  power* 
with  ships  destined  and  adequate 
to  the  object^  it  is  ^evidently  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  running  in. 

1 3.  In  case  a  Swedish  merchant 
ship  is  captured  by  a  ship  of  war  or 
privateer  of  any  of  the  belligerents, 
the  captain  shall  immediately  trans- 
mit a  circumstantial  account,  and 
duly   explained,    to   the    Swedisb 


*  The  remaihder  ii  a  Iranicrlpt  of  the  2d  article  of  the  ConTcntioa  of  the  Northem 
Powera.— Sec  p.  (127). 
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consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  place 
to  which  the  ship  is  taken ;  and 
should  there  be  no  consul  or  vice- 
consul  there,  he  shall  transmit  a 
i][ieinorial  to*  the  Swedish  consul  of 
the  district  to  which  the  place  into 
ivhich  his  ship  is  taken  belongs. 

14.  Every  captain  of  a  Swedish 
merchantman,  who  strictly  observes 
the  above  regulations  and  orders, 
shall  enjoy  a  free  voyage,  protected 
by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  pro* 
visions  of  treaties ;  and  to  this  end^ 
all  public  agents  and  Swedish  con- 
suls are  required,  incase  of  attack 
or  insult^  to  give  their  support  to 
the  just  and  well  founded  com- 
plaints 00  the  subject.  But  those 
who  in  any  point  whatever  neglect 
or  violate  their  orders,  must  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
duct, without  relying  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  his  majesty. 

13.  By  the  contents  of  a  recent 
order,  his  majesty  has  prohibited 
the  privateers  of  a  foreign  nation  to 
enler,  or  bring  their  prizes  into  the 
ports  of  his  kingdom,  except  in  case 
of  their  being  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather.  In  this  case  it  is  expressly 
prohibited  to  all  whatsoever  to  buy 
the  prizes,,  or  any  of  the  effects 
-.which  the  privateers  have  taken. 

To  which  end,  pub!icatton«  &c. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  23d 
December,  J80Q. 

(Signed) 
GusTAvus  Adolphus. 


First  Note  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  Cowii 
Haugvntz.  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1800. 

The  instant  lord  Carysfort,  en- 
voy  extraordinary  and  minister  pie. 
nipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, learned  that  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty was  preparing  to  order  a  de- 
tachment of  his  troops  to  enter  Cuk« 


haven,  and  that  the  reason  which 
the  public  thought  proper  to  assign 
for  that  measure  was  the  refusal 
given  by  the  government  of  Ham- 
burg to  cause  a  vessel  to  be, re- 
leased, whidi,  taken  by  one  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
had  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to 
enter  that  port,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  demand  an  audience  of  his 
excellency  count  Haugwitz,  mi- 
nister of  state  and  of  the  cabinet, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation with  respect  to  that  af- 
fair. 

.  He  received  from  his  excellency 
the  assurance  that  the  intentions  of 
his  Prussian  majesty  were  in  no 
view  hostile  or  contrary  \o  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain;  but  that 
the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven  had  for 
its  principal  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, in  his  character  of  chief  and 
protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  that  it  wai 
conducted  with  the  consent  of  the 
city  of  Hamburg  itself. 

Lord  Carysfort,  not  being  ex- 
actly acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  vessel  in 
question  found  itself,  deferred,  to 
another  occasion,  the  observations 
which  he  might  have  wished  to  sub- 
mit to  his  excellency.  He  has  novir 
grounds  to  believe,  that,  laden  with 
contraband  goods,  it  was  captured 
by  one  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ships  as  it  was  entering  into  the 
Texel ;  that  is  to  say,  into  a  port 
belonging  to  the  enemies  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  that  it  was  restored  as 
soon  as  the  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  could  be  informed  of 
the  orders  of  his  superiors. 

With  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  the  town  of  Cuxhaven  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  which  must  have 
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been  founded  upon  particular  con-  all  the  countries   of  the  north  of 

ventions  between  his  Prussian  roa^  Germany,  and  even  at  that  of  the 

jesty  and  the  senate  of  Hamburg,  slates  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 

he  does   not    think  himself  called  (Signed)       Carysjort, 

upon  to  take  part  in  that  discussion;     «       j  xr  .    ^       .l         -      d^i;« 
,',      r    iL*       \c      *u         A  i      Second  JSote,  from  the  same»     Berlm^ 
but  he   feels  himself  authorised  to  '-^  ^.^ 

tiaira.  In  favour  of  the  subjects  and  ^^'  '^'  *^^- 

vessels  of  the  king  his  master,  all  The  undersigned,  extraordinary 
the  fights  to  which  they  have  a  just  envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
pretension  in  a  neutral  port  belong-  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  thinks 
ing  to  a  republic,  whose  connexions  himself  obliged  again  to  address 
with  the  states  of  his  majesty  are  himself  to  his  excellency  count 
very  antient,  and  generally  known —  Haugwitas,  relative  to  the  inten- 
no  convention  made  between  the  tion  of  his  Prussian  majesty  in  tak- 
city  of  Hamburg  and  .his  Prussian  in^  military  possession  o*  Cuxhaven. 
majesty  being  capable  of  invalidate  W  hen  the  undersigned  h^d  the  ho- 
ing  or  altering  his  rights.  nour  of  transmittmg  to  his  excel- 

In  consequence  of  these  consi^  lency  the  verbal  note  of  the  16th,  it 
derations  he  dares  hope  that  his  was  not  exactly  known.  "  that  the 
Prussian  majesty  may  still  suspend  Prussian  vessel  brought  into  that 
the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven,  until  port  had  been  restored.**  The  fact 
the  two  courts  shall  have  the  means  teing  now  certain,  as  well  as  the 
of  entering  into  mutual  explana-  zeal  manifested  by  the  senate  of 
tions,  more  particularly  since  such  Hamburg  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
an  occupation,  in  the  actual circum-  the  king;  the  surprise  and  con- 
stances,  might  give  room  to  ill-dis-  sternation  excited  from  the  moment 
posed  minds  to  attribute  to  his  when  the  orders  for  marchmg  a  de-^ 
Prussian  majesty  views  not  less  op-  tachment  of  troops  were  known, 
posit'e  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  would  be  raised  to  their  utmost 
and  moderation  which  govern  all  height,  if  it  were  ascertamed,  that, 
his  measures,  than  to  the  friendship  notwithstanding  the  complete  satis- 
and  the  good  harmony  which  sub-  faction  given  to  his  Prussian  ma- 
sist  between  him  and  his  Britannic  jesty  on  all  the  points  respecting 
roajesty.  which  he  thought  proper  to  com- 

At  ail  events  it  will  not  escape  plain,  he  should  not  appear  less  at^ 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  his  ta<ihed  to  his  determination  of  caus- 
majcsty,  that  the  entrance  of  a  nu-  ing  Cuxhaven  to  be  occupied  by 
mcrous  corps  of  troops  into  a  village,  his  troops.  In  fact,  it  appears  at 
both  poor  and  with  a  small  extent  first  sight  that  this  occupation  would 
of  territory,  would  probably  aug-  be  so  calculated  to  ^w^  the  most 
incnt  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants;  serious  alarms  to  all  commercial 
and  that  the  city  of  Hamburg  hav-  nations,  that,  without  alluding  ta 
in^  always  possessed  that  place,  so  the  interpretations  which  calumny 
indispensably  nt-cessary  to  the  navi-  might  be  desirous  of  giving  to  the 
gation  of  the  Elbe,  all  which  may  measure,  strong  hopes  are  enter- 
trouble  that  possession,  derange  an-  tained  from  the  justice  and  modera- 
^ient  customs,  and  influence  the  tion  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  that 
pilots  ther«  at  pre.sent  to  seek  a  reason  only,  that  he  will  come  to 
refuge  elsewhere,  would  strike  a  the  resolution  of  not  carrying  it  into 
sensible  blow  at  the  commerce  of  effect. 
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le    tmdersigned '  would    not,    added  to  the  unjust  refu'ial  of  the 
\'er,  thinlt  he  had  executed  his    maglsLracy    of    Hamburij,    which 


The 
howev 

duty,  should  he  neglect  to  repre-  dictated  lo  the  king  the  resohitioi> 
sent  to  hijs  excellency  the  lively  of  causing  a  body  of  his  troops  to 
alarms  which  necessarily  result  occupy  the  port  of  Cuxhavcn,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle.  Thi$ 
Stflfair  remains.  The  reiterated  as-  measure  was  executed  the  moment 
«u ranees  which  the  undersigned  has  h  Was  determined  upon,  and  it  is  no 
deceived  from  his  excellency  of  the  longer  capable  of  being  revoked, 
friendship  and  good  wishes  of  his  the  example  of  what  has  taken 
Prussian  majesty  towards  the  king  place  imposing  on  his  majesty  the 
of  Great  Britain,  do  not  allow  him  necessity  of  effectually  watching 
to  believe  that  any  misunderstand-  over  the  maintenance  of  that  neu- 
tng  can  arise  between  the  two  trality  which  he  has  guarantied  to 
courts;  but  he  cannot  avoid  think-  his  co-estates.  The  king  cannot 
ing  that  the  enemies  of  humanity  imagine  that  his  Britannic  majesty, 
*nd  of  public  tranquillity  will  en-  after  participating,  in  his  character 
dcavour  to  turn  to  their  purposes  of  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  ad- 
the  alarm  which  is  generally  dif-  vanta^s  and  benefits  of  this  happy 
fused,  in  order  to  scatter  discord  neutrality,  can  conceive  the  ^n^aflest 
among  the  powers,  which  should  alarm  at  seeing  a  Prussian  garrison 
all  unite  and  maintain  the  safety  enter  into  the  port  which  England 
and  independence  of  Europe  at  has  fixed  on  as  her  point  of  corn- 
large,  munication  with  the  north  of  Ger- 
(Signed)     Carysport!  many.     Being  thus    placed  under 

.  the    immediate   guarantee   of  the 

jinstoer  of  Count  Haugwttz.      -  t^^g,  it  will  be  the  more  effectually 

The  undersigned  minister  of  put  out  of  the  reach  of  all  violation, 
state,  and  of  the  cabinet,  is  au-  and  the  troops  of  his  majesty  will 
thorised  by  the  orders  of  the  king  to  haVc  no  other  duty  io  perform  than 
completely  tranquilHse  the  anxieties  that  of  causing  the  laws  of  good 
and  apprehensions  v^^hich  my  lord  order  and  equity  lo  be  respected. 
Carysfort,  envoy  extraordinary  and  The  utmost  confidence  may  b9 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Bri<»  placed  in  the  prudent  disposition  of 
tannic  majesty,  expressed  to  him  in  the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick, 
his  two  notes  of  the*  16th  and  18th  who  is  invested  with  the  command 
November.  The  Prussian  vessel,  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
the  Triton,  has,  it  is  true,  been  re-  But,  if  more  particular  assurances 
stored  toils  owner;  but  the  mode  be  requisite  upon  this  subject,  the 
of  release  was,  in  cv6ry  respect,  as  king  reels  a  pleasure  in  giving  tlieiQ 
irregular  as  the  proceedings  which  by  the  present  communication  tq 
had  previously  taken  place  with  re-  liis  Britannic  majesty,  and  iq.  de?- 
spect  to  it ;  and  after  an  cxamina-  daring  to  him,  in  express  and  po- 
tion of  all  the  circumstance^  relative  s'itivc  terms,  that  the  present  orde^ 
to  the  incident  which  forms  the  of  things  will  in  no  respect  in- 
subject  of  complaint,  there  appears  terrupt  the  freedom  of  commerce 
throughout  the  whole  a  manifest  in-  ahd  navigation  vin  the  port  of  Cuxn 
fraction  of  the  principles  of  the  ncu-  haven;  nor,  iiDove  all,  the  conti- 
trality  of  the  north  of  Germany  nuation  of  the  correspondence  with 
it  is    this   superior   consideratio  2. England.  ^  On  the  contrary,    ihb 
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officer  commanding  the  troops  of 
the  king  garrisoned  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Ritzebutticj  will  make  it  his  dubty 
to  give  it  every  possible  facility. 

On  the  whole,  the  proceeding 
which  the  king  has,  from  necessiiy, 
been  obliged  lo  follow,  does  not 
admit  of  any  equivocal  interpreta-r 
lion.  It  has  no  other  object  than 
Ihe  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
which  he  is  the  author  and  de* 
fender;  and  (his  object  shall  not  be 
exceeded.  His  views  and  conduct 
have  procured  him  the  confidence 
of  all  Europe,  and  they  never  will 
be  found  inconsistent ;  and  though 
it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the 
other  powers  will  be  disposed  to 
misconceive  the  purity  of  hi^  views 
in  the  present  case,  yet  his  majesty 
reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
explaining  himself  further  and  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  those  who  may  be 
mlitled  to  such  explanation. 

(Signed)       Haugwitz. 

Ifote  L — Presented  on  ihe  21th  Jan, 
ISOl,  htf  ihe  English  Embassador 
at  Berliiiy  Ix)rd  Can^/^ori,  to  His 
Exvellcnctf  the  Pntssian  Slate  ^nd 
Cabinet  Adiaister,  Count  youjlaugr 

vntz. 

A^  the  undersigned  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  mi^iisler  plenipor 
tentiary  has  bei'p  directeci  by  his 
court  to  communicate  to  the  Prus- 
sian ministry  his  majesty's  note, 
which,  by  command  of  his  majesty 
the  king  6f  Great- Britain  and  Ir^* 
)arfd,  was  presented  to  tlie  minister^ 
of  Denmark  and  Svveden,  he  cannot 
di^c [large  this  commission,  withoot 
likewise  expressing  his  sincere  »- 
lisf;iction  in  being  authorised  to  de- 
clare, how  thoroughly  his  majesty 
is  co|ivinced  that  Prussia  can  never 
have  sanctioned  the  measures 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
recited  note.  Those  measures 
openly  di^Iosc  ^n  inteatioi)  tp  pre* 


scribe  rules  to  the  BritUh  tftopire 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance;  ip  Spic^  those  rules  upon 
Great-Britain  ;  and,  for  tl^U  end, ' 
before  any  of  the  powers  who  have 
concurrea  in  it  have  given  tb^ 
smallest  intimation  to  his  majesty  to 
enter  into  a  league,  tke  object  of 
wi^ch  is,  to  rene^r  pretensioM 
which  Great  •Britain  at  every  time 
has  considered  hostile  to  its  jrighu 
and  interests,  and  so  declared  when* 
ever  an  opportunity  prcsepled-^ 
pretensions  which  the  jtussian 
CQurt  has  abandoned,  not  only  ia 
fact,  but  which,  by  a  treaty  actu&Uy 
in  force,  Russia  is  bound  tooppose, 
and  the  execution  of  which  treaty 
his  majesty  is.  entitled  |o  insij^ 
upon. 

When  a  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  his  Danish  majesty  resisted  by 
force  the  ex^utiou  of  a  right, 
which  the  kingof  Greaj-Britain  and 
Ireland^  by  virtue  of  the  clearest 
and  most  express  stipulations  of  hi? 
.  treaties  with  tliecourt  of  Denmark, 
had  den^anded,  his  majesty  on  that 
occasion  confined  hin^self  to  the 
aJoption  of  such  measure$  as  the 
protection  of  the  tradf^  of  his  sub? 
jqcts  required  io  be  given  agains^ 
that  measure  of  hostility  which  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  an  o%'er 
bfariog  his  Daqish  majesty *s  com* 
mission  seemed  to  show.  An  ami* 
cable  arrangement  put  an  end  tq 
this  dispute ;  and  the  king  fiattere4 
himself,  not  only  iliat  alt  i^)i<iunder- 
standing  on  that  ^-ubjcct  was  re*' 
moved,  but  amity  between  the  two 
courts  was  anew  strengthened  and 
confirmed. 

In  this  situation  of  a^ir$  his 
majesty  must  have  learnt  with  no 
less  astonishment  than  concern  tiiat 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  em* 
ployed  in  negotr^^tions  lo  renew  the 
hostile  confederacy  against  Greatr 
Brit4iu  ^'liict^  luck  nUce  in  i7S0« 
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tud    tl^t  ako  peat  preparations  l)o$tile  disposition,  than  fliat  those 

yrere  going  on  in  tlie  ports  of  Den-F  engagements  were  not  postponed 

l&ark.     Under  ^hese  circym stances  till  it  was  ascertained  whether  Rus- 

'^e  king  rou$t  have  been  compelled  sia  was  not  to  be  considered  as  ft 

to  call  for  explanations  from  the  belligerent  power.     Such  forb^ar- 

court  of  Denmark-     At  this  moi-  ^nce  vyas  the  more  to  be  expected| 

inent  he  received  information  that  a  and  particula/ly  from  the  court  of 

IX)nfeder9cy  was  signed  at  Peters^  Copenhagen,  as,  by  ap  express  artir 

turg ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Danish  de  ofthe  league  of  i  7S0,  the  Danish 

p)inist.er  left  no  doubt  respecting  pprts  and  havens  in  Norway  were 

the  object  and  nature  of  this  con*  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  for 

vention,  as  be  declared  in  the  most  ihe  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pro? 

express  manner  "  that  these  negor  ^eculion  of  hostilities  out  of  th$ 

iiOitions  bad  in  vievv  the  renewal  of  Baltic. 

those  relations  wiiich  haid  been  en*  Wh«n  therefore  thf  king  was  in* 

ieced  into  between  tiie  same  pow*  formed  by  one  of  the  contracting 

fj&  in  the  years  I7S0  and  1781/'  partie^,  that  the  object  of  the  ne* 

jftdding,  "  that  his  majesty  the  em*  ^tiations  which  ha^  been  begun  at 

peror  of  Russia  liad  propoi^ed  to  the  fetersl^rgy  >aMthout giving  the  l^ast 

northern    powers   tlie  renewal  of  ii)tim$ilion,  itnd  whiVb  at  last,  acr 

their    con^e;cipn    in    its    original  cording  to  the  information  received 

torm."  by  the  king,  had  termi/iated  in  the 

The    engageoi^otis    alluded    to  conclusipn  of  a  convention,  was  no 

l^ad  for  theio  object  principle;^  of  other  than    to  renew  the  former 

maritinae  law  which  never  bad  been  confederacy  to  press  upon  his  ma- 

recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Eu«  jcsty  a  new  code  of  law  to  which 

rope,  and  the  contracting  parties  lie  oad  already  refused  l\is  assent ; 

mutually  engaged  to  maintain  them  and  when   moreover  |ie  had  the 

ty  force,  and  to  compel  by  force  most  xrer-tain  intelligence,  and  could 

cither  nations  to  adopt  them.   They  no  longer  doubt  that  the  powers  of 

9fe  still  more  repugnant  to  the  ex*  the  Baltic,  engaged  in  this  'transac<* 

pfess  stipulations  of  the    treaties  tipn,  were  |>arsuing  warlike  prepa* 

which  subsist  between  the  courts  of  rations   with  the  utmost  activity; 

Stockholm  apd  Denmark,  and  the  ivhen  ono  of   those    powers  had 

British  empire.  placed  itself  iaa  stale  of  actual  hos* 

The  conyentjon  wbLcli  these  en-  tilitie>s  with  his  majesty;  no  other al« 

gag^ements  were  to  renew  wsi$  ne-  ternative   reniained  but. either  to 

gotiated  at  a  time  when  the  court  submit,  or  to  adopt  measures  which 

of  Petersburg  liad  adopted. hostile  yycre  calculated  to  put  an  effectual 

pleasures  against  the  persons  and  stop  to  the  hostile  operation  of  a 

property  of  his  majesty's  subjects^  league  which,  by  the  declaration  of 

and  when  nothing  but  the  extraor*  the.  Danish  court  it)>elf,  was  openly 

dinary  moderation  ofthe  king  could  directed  against  his  majesty.     . 

have  authorised  other  powers  not  .    Meanwhile  his  maji^sty  hai  not 

to  consider  liim  as  at  open  war  with  omitted  on  this  occasion  to  displav 

that  court.  his  wonted  justice  and  goo  J*  will. 

In  such  a  state-of  things  nothing  Although  he  felt  it  necessary,  for 

certainly  could  be  more  inconstst-  ti^  maiiitcnance  of  his  rights,  to 

en)  with  the  idea  of  neutrality,  and  socur*   some-  pledge   agaim^t    the 

IK^ing  moie  diitiQctly  lAdicsUe  a  hostile  attacks  which  were  mediv 

tated 
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tated  against  his  rights,  yet  he  has  of  the  greatness  and  maritime  pew* 

taken   the   utmost  care   to  guard  er  of  his  kingdoms/' 

against  loss  and  injury  to  indivi-  Still  later,  in  the  beginning  of 

duals.  November,    the  undersigned    had 

Firmly  convinced  that  his  con-  the  honour  to  represent  to  bis  ex- 
duct  towards  neutral  states  has  been  cellency,  as  the  minister  ofa  power 
eonformable  to  the  recognised  prin-  connected  with  his  majesty  by  thtf 
ciples  of  laws,  whose  basis  and  most  intimate  friendship,  what  dis- 
sanction  is  to  be  found,  not  in  pass-  agreeable  consequence^  must  fol- 
ing  interests  and  momentary  con-  low  from  the  attempt  of  the  north- 
venience,  but  in  the  general  princi-  ern  powers  to  press  forward  those 
pic  of  justice;  of  laws  which  have  pretensions.  He  has  ne\'cr  ceased 
p^en  received  and  observed  by  the  to  renew  this  declaration  when,  by 
admiralty  courts  of  all  the  maritime  the  command  of  his  majesty,  he  has 
powers  of  Europe ;  his  majesty  been  the  interpreter  of  that  satis- 
d6es  not  yet  forego  the  hope  that  faction  given  to  the  king  by  the  re- 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Co-  peated  assurances  of  the  friendship 
penhagen  will  not  take  upon  them  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  responsibility  that  will  fall  upon  and  of  those  constant  sentiments 
the  authors  of  the  war;  that  par-  of  perfect  justice  of  which  his  ma- 
ticularly  tliey  will  not  expose  them-  jesty  has  never  for  a  moment  enter- 
seK'es  to  that  responsibility  for  the  tained  a  doubt.  His  excellency 
introduction  of  innovations,  the  no-  count  Haugwitz  will  likewise  easily 
toripus  injustice  of  which  has  in-  recollect  the  time  when  the  under- 
duced  those  powers  by  which  they  signed,,  intimately  convinced  of  the 
"ii-ere  first  broached  to  oppose  them  I  friendly  intentions  of  the  Prussian 
when  they  found  themselves  at  war;  government,  communicated  to  him, 
innovations,  besides,  which  are  ex-  by  the  command  of  his  Brttaniitq 
prcssly  repugnant  to  those  treaties  majesty,  the  king's  resolution  to 
which  they  have  concluded  wilh  altow  of  no  measures  which  had  for 
his  majesty.  their  object  to  introduce  innova- 

The  step  on  which  his  majesty  tions  in  the  maritime  law  now  in 

has.  resolved  must  have  long  b^en  force  ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  to  dc- 

foreseen.       The    British    govern-  fend  that  system  in  every  event, 

ment  has  never  concealed  that  it  and  to  maintain  its  entire  execu« 

considered  the  league  of  1780  as  tion  as  it  had  subsisted  in  all  tho 

hostile,  and  had  never  ceased  that  courts  of  Europe  prior  to  the  year 

attention  with  iVhich    it  watches  1780. 

over  the  rights  of  the  nation.     It  If  the  court  of  Denmark   had 

immediately   resisted    the  attempt  announced  in  the  most  unequivocal 

to  renew  the  •principles  which  at  manner  tlie  real  objects  and  con- 

fthe   above-mentioned    period  had  tents    of    the    engagements    into 

been  agitated;  and  the  undersigned  which  it  l^ad  entered,  the  doclara- 

declared  to  count  Haugwitz,  at  the  tion  of  that  court,  that  Prussia  was 

first  conference  he  had  with  him  on  one  of  the  powers  concerned  in  the 

his  arrival  at  Berlin,  *'  that  his  ma-  negotiation,  would  have  been  suff^ 

jesty  would  never  submit  to  pre-  cient  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  to 

tensions  which  were  irreconcilable  prove  to  him  that  it  could  have  no 

to  the  true  principles  of  public  law,  hostile  views  against  bis  govern* 

^d-whieh  strik^  at  the  foundations  meDt;  and  Qven  stilt  his  majesty  >a 

convinced 
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foovinced  that  he  may  iraplicttly  jesty  anew  proof  of  his  confidence 
rely  on  the  friendship  oi  his  Prussian  and  particular  respect ;  and  he  is 
majesty.  U  is  true  that,  in  relation  firmly  convinced  that  his  ipajesty 
t'>  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  there  the  king  of  Prussia  will  approve 
can  be  no  ^milarity  tietween  the  of  his  steady  resohition  to  de« 
northern  powers  and  Prussia.' Those  fend  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
powers  are  connected  with  his  ma*    crown. 

jesty  by  the  stipulations  of  mutual  Nevertheless^  whatever  senti* 
treaties,  which  are  Jess  favourable  ments  the  Prussian  governm<;nt  may 
to  their  interests,  and  which  more  entertain  in  regard  to  the  new 
or  less  modify  and  soften  the  rigour  principles  themselves,  yet  it  is  too 
6f  the  general  law;  whereas  be*  just,  and  knows  too  well  what 
tween  his  majesty  the  king  of  sovereigns  owe  to  their  people,  and 
Great-Brit£iin  and  Prussia  no  treaty  to  one  another,  to  favour  for  a 
<^r  commerce  exists,  and  all  inter-  moment  the  design  to  employ  force 
course  between,  them  is  regulated  in  order  to  induce  his  Britannic 
by  the  general  principles  ^of  the  majesty  to  acknowledge  a  code 
law  of  nations,  and  established  which  the  latter  deems  inconsistent 
usages.  with  tiie  honour  and  security  of  his 

If,  however,  his  majesty  were  to    crown, 
consider  his  own  sentiments,  and  (Signed)     CARy^sFo&T, 

the  incessant  wish  he  has  shown        Berlin,  J au»  21,  \  ^01  ^ 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  a  mon* 

arch  with  whom  he  is  connected  by    ^^^^  /;;  presented  on  the  Uiof  Felt. 
somany  ties,  he  could  not  at  all  anti-         isoi,  to  His  Excellencv  .the  State 
Cipate  the  possibility  Ota  difference        ^,j^     Cabinet      Minister,     Count 
which  roigbt  not  easily  and  speedily        Hauexvitz, 
be  terminated  by  an  amicable  dis»  *«5      *. 

cussion.  The  repealed  assurances  The  undersigtied  ambassador  ex* 
of  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  his  traordinary  and  njinister  pienipo- 
Prussian  majesty,  which  the  under*  tentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
•igned  has  been  empowered  to  has  the  honour  to  address  himself 
transmit  to  his  court,  confirm  this  to  count  Haugwitz,  by  command 
agreeable  anticipation;  and  the  of  his  court,  in  order  to  communi* 
known  principles  which  have  con*  cate  to  him  the  following  particu« 
stantly   directed    his    majesty    the    lars: 

king  of  Prussia,  do  not  tend  to  The  spirit  of  patience  and  of 
countenance  the  supposition  that  moderation  which  prevails  in  th^ 
the  latter  has  entered  into  th<5  con*  note  of  lord  Grenville  to  count 
federacy,  or  can  enter  into  the  con*  Kostopsin,  will  not  escape  the  no* 
federacy,  to  support  by  force  prin-  tice  of  his  excellency. 
ciples  in  common  witii  other  pow-  A  solemn  treaty  between  the 
ers,  whose  hostile  views  against  his  two  powers  had  given  the  respec« 
Britannic  majesty  have  been  openly  tivc  subjects  of  eacii  a  complete  se* 
proved.  curity  lor  the  prosecution  of  their 

The  kin^,  at  the  same  time,  trade ;  and  even  in  case  of  a  rup* 
while  he  has  given  it  in  charge  to  turc  it  had  been  agreed  that  not 
the  undersigned  to  make  these  ex-  only  no  embargo  should  Ite  laid, 
planations,  could  have  no  other  ob*  but  that  the  subjects  on  both  sides 
jcct  thaa  to  give  his  Prussian  ma*    should  have  a  whole  year  to  carry 

away 
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^way  ti^r  t0dtts\  and  to  acrajige 
(heur  afl^aHTs  in  ibe  coufitry* . 
.  Notwithfitanding  these  s^c^ed 
sti^xulationSi  the  ships  of  British 
objects  jn  th^  Russian  ports  aoe 
i^etaiivedi  aqd  tfaeir  proporty,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  upon  vari* 
0ti6'pret<QXts,  .sequestrated  or  sold. 
Their  •per$i>as  are  likewise  put 
under  arrest,  and  a  number  of 
British  sailors 'have  been  forcibly 
t^lcjsn  out  of  tiieir  sJiips,  and  been 
scflt  under  goM^d  and  in  the  midst 
of  wint^  iiHo  (h^  interior  of  the 
country. 

lin  consequence  of  tiiese  new 
apts  of  violence,  lord  Grenvtlie, 
Sji^retary  of  state  for  foreign  afTairs, 
ircceived  bis  matfesty's  order  to  ad* 
dress  a  second  note  to  count  Kos« 
tspsini  \n  .which  bis  majesty  stated 
his  having  appointed  a  commissary 
to  superintend  the  safety  and  the 
want$  of  hi$  unfortunate  subjects; 
a"^ circumstance  which  is  usual  even 
among  the  powers  th^t  are  actually 
at  war. '  Lord  Grenviile  in  that 
paper  likewise  formally  insisted  on 
IheeKecutton  of  the  treaty  of  1793. 
But,  though  he  made  the  strong  and 
just  remonstrances  which  such  cir- 
cumstances demanded,  yet  lus  ma- 
jesty's cotnstant  disposition  again  to 
ipstore  the  farmer  connexion  and 
gfM)d  understanding  between  the 
two  crowns  has  been  in  vain. 

His  Britannic  majesty  antici- 
pates tl)e  sentiments  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  will  entertain-  when 
he  is  informed  of  the  unheard»of  and 
unjustifiable  manner  in  which  his 
Britannic  majesty's  remonstrances 
were  heard  by  the  court  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  .  The  note  of  count 
Kostop^in  to  lord  Grenviile,  of  the 
ifOth  of  December,  O.  S.  a  copy  of 
v^hich  the  undersigned  is  ordered 
to  communicate  to  count  Haugwile, 
will  enable  his  Prussian  majesty  to 
judge  whetlicr  tiie  undei:signed  is 


called  upon  to  make  any  obserra- 
tions  upon  it. 

The  undersigned  has  received 
orders  to  make  known  to  the  court 
of  Berlin  that  this  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
put  an  end  to  all  correspondence 
oetwcen  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburg;  and  the  connexion 
between  the  extraordinary  violence 
committed  upon  the  person  and 
property  of  hi«  majesty's  subjects, 
an4  the  conclusion  of  a  hostile 
confederacy,  which  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  formed,  for  tlie  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  introducing 
tiiose  innovations  into  the  maritime 
code  which  his  Britannic  majesty 
has  ever  opposed,  has  at  length 
produced  a  state  of  open  war  oc* 
tween  Great«Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Russia. 

'  It  will  not  be  useless  to  remark 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at  the 
present  crisis,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  neutral  power,  bect^use  he  was 
at  war  with  Great-Britain  before 
he  himself  was  at  peace  with 
France. 

The  undersigned  shall  have  done 
justice  to  the  charge  with  which  he 
is  intrusted,  when  he  declares,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  his  master* 
that  his  majesty,  on  weighing  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe, 
is  willing  to  forbear  demanding 
from  the  court  of  Prussia  that  suc- 
cour which  was  stipulated  *  by 
treaty,  though*  he  considers  the 
casus  ftEderis  as  completely  coming 
within  those  circumstances  in  which 
they  stand ;  and  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  cannot  doubt  that  lie  will 
fccejve^  from  his  ally  all  the  proofs 
of  friendship  which  the  Events  of 
this  new  war  would  have  required. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  be,  8rc. 

(Signed)  CARYSPoa*, 
^  S€rlm,Feb.\,  IbOh 

Note 
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JkTol^  transmHed   on  the   l^ih   (^  ther  tttie  iiortlienl  courts  had  actiH 
^February,  by  the  Prussian  Minister  ally  concluded   th6   confederation 
Count  HaugwitZi  to  Lord  CarysJbrU  which    had    been    reported;    and 
the  English  yjnibassador  at  Berlin,  whether  Prufaia  had  acceded  to  it  .^ 
,  The  undersigned,  state  aiid  cabi*-  —the  king  conceived  that' the  re- 
net  niinisler^  1ms  laid  before  his  spact  which  sovereigns* 6we  to*  each 
Prussian    majesty   the    two    notes  other^  and  the  liberty  possessed*  by 
which  Jord  Carysfort,  envoy  extras  every  independent  state  to  consult 
ordinary  and,  minister  plenipoten*  its  own  interests,  without  rendering 
tiary  from  his  majesty  the  king  of  an  account  to  any  other  power, 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  has  done  atithonsed    him    to  withhold    any 
him  the  honout  to  transmit  to  him  communications  .relative  to  himself 
on  the  27  th  of  January  and  1st  of  and  his  ajlieii,  and  contented  bim- 
February  last.  .  self  with  answering/  that  as  he  had 
The  undersigned,  having  it   in  seen. without  interfering   the  con* 
commission  to  return  an   explicit  nexions 'which  England  had  entered 
and  circumstantial  answer,  is  under  into  without  consulting  him,  he  eon- 
the  necessity  of  informing  lord  Ca-^  sidered  himself  as  entitled  to  the 
rysfort,  that  his  majesty  cannot  ^ee  same  confidence  ;    and  that  if  the, 
without  the  utmost  grief  and  con-  king  of  Great* Britain  thought  it  hit 
c^rn  the   violent  and  hasity  mea-  diity  to  support  the  rights  and  in- 
sures to  which  the  court  of  London  terests  of  his  kingdoih,  his  Prussian 
has  proceeded  against  the  northern  majesty  considered  it  as  not*  less  his 
naval  powers.     Error  alone   can  duty  to  employevery  means  inthe 
have  given  occasion  to  these -mea^  defence  of  the  rights  and  interestt 
sures,  as  the  assertions  in  the  note  of  his  subjects, 
of  the  27th  sufficiently  show.     In  This  answer  might  have  sfifBced 
titat  it  is  said,  that  the.  maritime  a-few  weeks  sinlte;   but  in  the  si- 
alliance  has  for  its  object  to  annul  tuation  in  which  af&irs'now  are, 
the     treaties   formerly    concluded  the  king  thinks  himself  called  npon 
with    England,    and  to   prescribe  to  make  an  efxpKcit  declaration  to 
laws  to  her  with  respect  to  the  the  court  o(  London,  relative  to 
principles  of  them ;  that  the  neutra-  the  Spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  has 
lity  is  only  a  pretext  to  impose  these  probsbbly'  bectr  attacked  because  it 
lawsonher  by  force,  and  to  establish'  vras  not  knowt),  and  which  is  far 
a. hostile  alliance  against  her^  from  having  the  offensive  views  of 
Nothing,    howev^,    is    farther  which  the  contracting  parties  have 
from  the  above-mentioned  negotia-  been    arbitrarily    accused.— ^They 
tion,  than  the  principles  here  sup-*  haive  expfessly  agreckl    that  their 
posed.     It  i» founded  injustice  and  measures  shall  be  neither  hostile, 
modcn^tion ;  and  the  commnnica-  nor  .tend  to  the  detriment  of  any- 
tipn  of  a  copy  of  the  convention  to  country,  but  only  have  for   their 
such  of  the  belligserent  powets  as  object  the  security  of  the  trade  and 
had   the  justice   and  patience,  to  navigation  of  their  subjects.-— The/ 
wait  for  the  same,  will  prove  this  liave  been  attentive  to  adapt  their 
beyond  the  possibility  c^  a  denial.  ^ew  connexions  to  present  circum- 

When  in  the  beginning  of  Janu-*  stances, 

ary  the  minister  of  has  Britannic  The' strict  justice  of  his  majesty 

msLJesty  officially  proposed  to  the  the  emperor  of  Rus!$ia  has  even  in 

andersigoBd  th«iqtte8tton'-«"Whe«  the  detail  proposed'  modilicgtions 

which, 
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ivliich  alone  might  be  suiBcietit  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  It 
has  since  been  determined  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  be  prejudicW  to 
those  treaties  which  had  been  be- 
fore concluded  with  any  of  the  bel'^ 
ligerent  powers*  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  this  delerminatioa 
should  be  candidly  communicated 
to  these  powers,  to  prove  the  pu- 
rity of  the  motives  and  views  of  the 
contracting  partJesw  But  England 
would  not  allow  them  time  for  this. 
Had  she  waited  this  confidential 
communit:ation>  she  might  have 
avoided  those  intemperate  mea- 
sures which  threaten  to  spread 
still  wider  the  flames  of  war.  She 
might  likewise  have  received  satis'* 
faction  from  the  correspondence 
with  Dcnoiark,  if,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing on  two  detached  passages  co- 
pied into  the  /irst  note  of  lord  Ca- 
rysfort»  from  the  .note  of  count 
Bernstorffof  the  3 1  st  of  December, 
the*  ccurt  of  London  liad  attended 
to  the  solemn  declaration  that  **  it 
could  never  be  for  a  moment  ima- 
gined that  Denmark  entertained  any 
hostile  projects  against  Great-Bri- 
tain, or  such  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  pow- 
ers; and  that  the  court  of  Den- 
mark congratulated  itself  on  having 
obtained  an  opportunity  to  contra- 
dict such  unfounded  reports  in  the 
mo^i  positive  manner.^' 

This  open  and  explicit  declara- 
tion accorded  with  the  assurances 
winch  the  undersigned  had  more 
than  bnce  given  to  lord  Carysfort 
on,  the  same  subject ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive^  how  the  English 
court ^  could  conclude,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  it  did,  from 
the  note  of  the  Danish  minister, 
*•  tliat  the  convention  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  went  to  establish 
Dew*  principles  of  maritime  law. 


which  had  ne  Vet  been  acknowledged^ 
by  the  tribunals  of  Europe,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  hostile  to  Ei^- 
land/' 

The  conclusion  is  totally  false^ 
and  as  little  authorised  by  the  an- 
swer of  the  Danish  court  as^  the' 
undeserved  accusation,  that  it  pro^ 
posed  "  to  excite  a  hostile  confer 
deracy  against  Great-Britain^  and 
with  that  view  was  employed  in 
active  preparations." 

Never  were  measures  mor^  in- 
contcstably  merely  defensive  than 
those  of  the  court  of  Copenhagen ; 
and  the  spirit  of  them  will  be  less 
mist^en,  when  it  is  recollected 
what  menacing  demonstrations  that 
court  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government,  in  conse- 
qiiance  of  the  affair  of  the  frigate 
Freya,  before  it  adopted  those  mea- 


sures. 


.The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Eng- 
land on  this  occasion  is  naturalTr 
explained  by  the  lofty  pretensions 
she  has  so  long  advanced,  and' 
which  have  been  several  times  re- 
newed in  the  notes  of  lord  Carys- 
fort, at  the  expence  of  all  the  mari-> 
time  and  commercial  powers.  The 
British  government  has^  in  the  pre* 
sent  more  than  in  any  former  war, 
assumed  to  itself  the  sovereigntj 
of  the  sea,  and  has  arbitrarily  form- 
ed a  maritime  code,  whieh  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  true  principlis^  of  the  Jaw  of 
lotions :  it  exercises  over  friendly 
and  neutral  powers  a  usurped  juris* 
diction,  which  it  maintains  to  be 
just,  and  endeavours  to  represent  a« 
an  indefeasible  law  sanctioned  by 
ail  tlie  tribunals  of  Europe. 

Never  have  the  sovereigns  of 
England  permitted  their  subjects  to , 
be  made  amenable  to  this  law,  in 
the  numerous  cases  when  the  abuse 
of  power  has  transgressed  the  limits 
of  justice.     Tke^  neutral  powecc- 

have 
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bave  made  the  strongest  remon- 
strances and  protestations;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  these  are 
generally  without  effect.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising,  that  after  so 
many  and  repealed  injuries  they 
should  have  had  recourse  to  a  mea- 
sure which  may  prevent  tliem  in 
future,  and  witii  that  view  have 
entered  into  a  well  concerted  alli- 
ance, which  may  define  their 
rights,  and  place  them  in  a  pro- 
per relation  to  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers. 

The  maritime  alliance,  as  it  has 
been  consolidated,  will  lead  to 
this  salutary  object,  and  the  king 
ipak^s  no  diflically  to  declare  to  his 
l^Uannic  majesty,  that  he  has 
found  in  it  his  own  principles, 
tjiat  he  is  intimately  convinced 
of  its  necessity  and  utility,  and 
that  he  has  formally  acceded  to 
tlie  convention  which  was  con- 
cluded between  tlie  courts  of  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  aud  Sweden,  on 
t^e  16th  of  December  last:  his 
majesty  is  therefore  among  the 
number  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, and  as  such  is  obliged  not 
only  to  take  a  direct  part  in  all 
events  which  may  interest  the  af- 
'  tairs  of  the  neutral  states,  but  is 
bound  to  support  that  convention 
ty  such  vigorous  measures  as  the 
course  of  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. < 

The  note  of  lord  Carysfort  re- 
fers to  a  subject  relative  to  which 
his  msycsty  conceives  he  is  not 
obliged,  to  answer,  nor  even  has 
s^right  to  form  an  opinion.  Disputes 
exist  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Petersburg,  which  in  no  manner 
have  connexion  with  that  to  which 
the  above-mentioned  minister  has 

• 

endeavoured  to  unite  them.  But 
as  ipuch  as  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
bas    been  hitherto  guided  by  the 


most  unexceptionable  impartialiCj^ 

it  will  be  equally  guided  by  a.respect 
for  the  alliance^  which  are  a  proof 
of  it.  Stipulations  which  <*on£ain  in 
themselves  nothing  -  hostile,  and 
which  the  security  of  his  subjecta 
prescribed  to  him,  bind  him  to  have 
recourse  to  all  the  means  which 
providence  has  placed  in  his  power* 

As  unpleasant  as  the  extremitiet 
arc  to  which  England  has  pro« 
ceeded,  the  king  entertains^  na 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
return  to  conciliatory  and  pacific 
dispositions;  and  in  this  respect 
confides  in  the  sentiments  of  jnstic^ 
which  he  has  so  oflen  had  the  hap- 
piness to  experience  on  other  occa- 
sions from  his  Britannic  majesty. 

0/i/y  by  the  recall  and  entire  taking 
off  of  the  embargo  can  things  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  state:  and 
England  must  jud^e  whether  she 
will  consent  to  anord  tlie  neutral  t 
powers  this  means  of  proceeding 
to  the  overtures  which  they  are 
ready  to  make.— But  as  long  as 
those  measures  shall  continue* 
which  were  adopted  from  hatred 
to  a  common  principle,  and  against 
an  alliance  no  longer  to  be  feared^ 
the  hostile  deteribination  which 
must  be  the  consequence  will  be  the 
necessary  result  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  undersigned  has  it  in  command 
to  declare  to  the  minister  ^of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  that  the 'king, 
w^hile  he  testifies  his  concern  at  the 
circumstances  that  have  occurred, 
and  which  he  has  never  occasioned, 
will  fulfill  in  the  most  sacred  n^an- 
ner,  the  obligations  imposed  On  him  ' 
by  treaties. 

The  undersigned,  while  he  exe- 
cutes this  command)  has  the  honour 
to  assure  lord  Carysfort  of  his  high 
esteem.     (Signed) 

Haucwit2. 
Berlin,  Feb.  12. 

Nott 


(i^y 
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JTofe  trnnwnttedtni  ih^  4tKof  March; 

;  h  Bdrm  rori  Ehfrns^ttrd,  the' 
Imp^tii  StucdM  Mimsltr  PknU 
pntentiaff  dt  LoHdm,  to  Lnrd 
Hax9kesincry,  tht  En^ish  Stcrctary 

fiit  iihdersi^ed^  thlrflst^r  t>ie7iT- 
p6ten(tary  6f  his  Swedish  majesty> 
ha%  the  hondur  to  trammii  to  his 
rftcellencj  lord  Hawkesbnry,  first 
Secretary  of  state  of  his  Britannic 
rifiajesty,  a'  printed  copy  of  the 
liaval  ( onvciition  conchitled  on  the 
16th  of  December  1 800,  between 
his  Swedi^^h  maje*ty  and  his  ma* 
jesty  the  emperor  of  ail  the  Rus-» 
sia<,  as  well  as  a  printed  copy  of  the 
navat  regulations  which  the  king 
Ka^  recently  ordered  ttf  be  drawn 
up. 

The  undersigned,  whd;  at  the 
Command  of  his  court,  has  the 
honour  to  make  this  communication 
to  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  ma* 
j^sty,  has  it  likewise  in  commission 
expressly  to  declare,  that  their  ma- 
jesties, by  the  said  naval  conven- 
tion, have  reciprocally  determined 
2^d  settled  those  rights,  which,  as 
neutral  powers,  they  believtj  them- 
selves entitled  to;  and  by  the  na- 
val regulations  have  ascertamed 
those '  duties  for  the  performance 
and  observance  of  which,  on  the 
jHirt  of  their  subjects,  they,  as 
neiitril  ''powers,  make  themselves 
answerable.  The  object  of  their  ma- 
jesties is  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
their  rights  as  neutrality  demands, 
and  to  promote  (he  repose  of  their^ 
respective  states,  by  the  naval  con- 
vention they  have  entered  into; 
atid  nothing  is  farther  from  their 
intention  than  by  such  a  step  to 
j.wvoke  hosirlrties.  *  The  re^^pect 
which  is  due  to  the  rights  of 
natrons  and  to  treaties — the  con- 
scjousiiess    that  titcir   own    inter-' 


eits  are  inseparably  uiritetT  ^tt( 
the  intertsts  and  the  Ibvc'  df 
jlt^tite,  and  peace,  are  the  ofilf 
ihotives  by  wjnch  their  maj^tic* 
have  been  actuated :  they  h^vfi 
therefore  learnt,  with  the  greatest 
^tonishinent,  that  the  first  news  of 
the  conclusion  6f  this  ct)fiventioh  ill 
England  has  been  the  occasion  of 
so  Violent  a  meascire  as  that  df 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  Swedish 
shipSi 

So  far  from  desiring  to  introducif 
flny  innovations  with  respect  to  th^ 
maritime  states  of  Earope,  by  the 
a«;serlion  of  their  rights  of  neutral 
lity,  their  majesties  ar^  sensible  tbalf 
It  gives  no  power  whatever  wherlf 
those    rights    Were    not    acknovT- 
ledged   by  former  treaties     Eng* 
land   has  seen  those  treaties  exe^' 
cuted;    they  were  officially  oom«' 
municated  to  her,  and  she  did  not' 
protest  against  them.     In  like  man- 
ner it  was  with  regard  to  the  coiK 
vention  of  1780  and*  1781,  and  thtf 
ministry,   who  now   proceed  witk 
so  much  violence,  know  that  thtf 
partial  renewal  of  that  convention 
oetween  Sweden  and  Denmark  iif 
1794,  and  the  armament  that  foK 
lowed,    operated  during  a  period 
of  three  years  without  ever  being^ 
considered  as   grounds  for   hosti-*' 
lities:  yet  a  similar  convention  ir 
now  deemed  an  hostile  cohfede^ 
racy  against  England.     A  line  of 
conduct  so  contradictory  proceeds 
not  from  the  circumstances  of  th*^ 
principles    and    claims  of  nehtraf 
rights  having  been  now  enforced; 
but  it  seems  to  have  its  foundation  inr 
that   maritime  system  which  Eng« 
land  has  established-  in  the  coursa^ 
of  the  present  war.      It  appeari' 
also,  that  that  government  whicfr 
Europe,  from  its  pacific  sentrments, 
has  so  often  endeavoured*  to  cod* 
vince  of  the  injustice  pf*  its  prc*i 

tensions^ 
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tensions,  has  now  determined  to  fal  chicanery  with  which  the  pro- 
commence  a  war  for  the  subjection  ceedifag  of  tn0  Courts  of  Admiralty 
of  the  sea,  after  it  has  rendered  it-  were  accompanied;  of  the  absolute 
self  so  renowned  in  the  war  under*  denial  of  justice  in  many  instances; 
taken  for  the  freedom  of  Europe.  and  lastly,  by  the  insult  offered  to 

If  the  British  minister  will  refer  the  Swedish  Hag  at  Barcelona.  His 
to  the  conduct  of  England  against  Swedish  majesty  must,  doubtless, 
Sweden,  and  the  neutral  powers  in  state  among  the  offences  of  which 
general,  during  this  war,  he  will  he  has  cause  to  complain,  that  after 
iind  the  real  cause  why  his  Swedish  one  of  his  ministers  had  been  sent 
majesty  has  been  induced  to  believe  to  the  British  court,  its  aggressions, 
that  the  formal  alliance  of  several  instead  of  being  admitted  and  r^ 
powers^  acting  upon  the  samie  prin-  roedied,  were  justified.  But,  he 
cipies,  would  more  effectually  tend  has  sought  no  revenge ;  his  ma- 
to  convince  the  court  of  London  of  jesty  wishes  only  to  procure  that 
the  validity  of  those  principles,  than  security  to  his  Hag  to  whith  it  is 
by  any  one  power  renewing  those  entitled.  In  consequence  of  this 
reclamations  which  have  hitherto  sentiment,  the  undersigned  is  em- 
been  made  in  vain:  at  the  same  powered  to  declare,  that  the  British 
time  his  majesty  never  supposed  court  shall  acknowledge  the  rights 
that  such  an  alliance  would  be  con-<  of  Sweden;  that  it  shall  do  justice 
sidered  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  with  regard  to  the  convoys  detained 
British  minister  complains,  that  the  in  1798,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
court  of  London  was  not  before  in-  violence  offered  to  the  Swedish  flag 
structed  of  the  intention  of  the  re-  at  Barcelona ;  and  above  all,  that 
spective  courts  to  renew  the  con-  it  shall  take  off*  the  embargo  which 
vention  of  J78();  but  in  the  same  has  been  so  unjustly  laia  on  the 
note  he  states;  that  England  had  Swedish  ships.  His  majesty  will, 
entered  into  engagements  this  war  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  sec  his 
with  its  allies  respecting  neutrals :  ports  again  opetied  to  the  trade  of 
thus  the  avowal  of"  the  British  mi-  England,  and  the  ancient  good  un- 
nister  is  an  answer  to  his  own  derstanding  between  the  two  courts 
charge.  renewed.     His  maje  ty,  impressed 

If  his  majesty  was  not  fully  con-  with  that  dignity  due  to  his  empire, 

vinced  of  the  innocence  of  his  in-  hasj  in  consequence  of  the  embargo 

tentions,  and  if  he  was  desirous  of  laid  upon  the  Swedish  ships,  placed 

deviating  from  that  line  of  modera-  a   similar  embargo  on  all  English 

tion  he  has  ever  observed,  he  might  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  Sweden. 
inake  an  invidious  and  censurable        As  the  pacific  tendency  of  the 

enumeration    of    the   conduct    of  present  convention  has  been  proved 

England;    of  the    unpunished  of-  to   a  demonstration,    his    majesty 

fencesof  the  commanders  of  English  therefore  hopes  that  no  considera- 

ships  of  war,  even  in  Swedish  har-  tion,  respecting  any  accidental  oc- 

bours;  of  the  inquisitorial  examina-  currence  which  may  have    taken 

tions  which  the  capt»in  and  crews  place  between  the  all\'  of  his  ma- 

of  the  ships  detained,  as  well  in  the  jesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 

West  Indies  as  in  England,  have  court  of  London,    will   be  intro- 

been  subjected ;  of  the  detention  of  duced.     The  act  of  the  convention 

the  convoy  in  17^9;  of  the  deceit-  itself  provts  thjit  its  bases  are  the 

UOl.         .  (K)  rights 
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yigltts  of  neutrality,  andtliat  it  is  in  Ijccn  endeavoured  i6  ht  made  r*' 

Its  nature  unconnected  witli  every  specting    the    present   convcntioit 

other  subject  of  dispute.  have  not,  in  the  slightest  degrpe. 

While  the  undersigned  minister  iveakened    the    impression   which 

plcrtipoteritiary  of  his  Swedish  ma-  was  produced  by  its  first  perusal/ 

jcsty  recommends  the  contents  of  hamely,  that  the  intentions  and  tno- 

this  present  note  to  the  earnest  con-  tives   of  the    contracting    power* 

sideration  of  the  minister   of  his  were  hostile  to  theiights  of  his^ma- 

Britannic  majesty,  he  has  the  h©-  jesty ;  and  this  impression  is  fully 

BOur  to  entreat  that  hfe  excellency  ronfirmed    by  observing  that   the 

lord  Hawkesbury  will  transmit  him  northern  courts  have  adopted   the 

mn  answer,  which  he  hopes   will  principles-  of   the    convention   of 

speak  the  sentiments  of  the  king  his  1=780,  which  was  entered  mto  at  ii 

master.  period  when  the  circumstances  of 

His  majesty  has  commanded  tlw  the    war^i     and    the    proportional 

undersigned   to  present  this  to  his  strength  of  the  navies  of  the  belli- 

excellency^  Should  the  conciliatory  cerent  powers,  altered  what  wa^ 

views  with  which  it-  was  dictated  ocfore  a  general  rule  of  equity  to 

prove  fruitless,  it  k  his  majesty's  all  nations,  and  rendered  it  a  mean» 

opinion,  that  the  presence  of  the  of  exclusive  offence  on  the  part  of 

undersigned  at  the  court  of  Lon-  Great  Britain. 

don  will  no  longer  be  of  afty  ad-  Under  these  circumstances,  the 

vantage.  embargo   laid    upon    the  Swedish 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  ships  can  only  be  considered  as  an- 

to     assure     his     excellency    lord  act  of  legitimate  an;J  necessary  pru- 

Hawkesbury  of  his  highest  esteem,  dence,  and   cannot 'be   otherwise 

(Signed)  denominated,  whrlc  the   court   of 

The  Baron  VoN  EiiRENswARD.  Stockholm  contlnufes  a  party  to  a 

London,  Mh  March,  1301.  convention,  the  object  of  which  is 

to  impo'^e  upon  his  majesty  a  new 

jinsxuer  qf  Lord  Ilau'kcshury  to  the  maritime  system,  incompatible  with 

foregoing  Xoti**  the  dignity  of  his  throne  and  the 

The  undersigned,  hi.<  majesty's  rights  and  ink?rests  of  his  people. 
first  secretary  of  state  lor  loreign  The    undersigned    requests    the 
affairs,  has  the  honour  to  acknow-  baron  Von  Ehrcnsward  to  receive 
ledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  the  assurances  of  his  high  esteem. 
4-th  inst.  of  baron  Ehrensward,  mi-  (Signed)       Ha*vkesbury. 
nister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Swedish  Dotuning-strcet,  March  6>  1 801 . 
majesty.     His  majesty  has  already  .           . 
lepeated  his  detertnined  and  unal- 
terable resolution  to  insist  upon  the  ^otc  from  the  Danish  to  (he  British 
acknowledgment  of  the  principles  Minister. 
of  those  maritime  rights  which  have  The  undersigned,  having  iiiform* 
utood  the  test  of  ages,  and  have  ed  the  king,  his  master,  ot  the  offi- 
1>een  considered  the  best  security  cial  communication  of  lord  Gren-- 
for  the  just  rights  and  privileges  as  Vilie,   dated   the   1,5th  'of  January 
well  of  neutral  as  ot  belligerent  last,  has  received  orders  to  declare, 
powers.  that  his  majesty  is  deeply  aflfected 

The   explanations   Which-  have  at  seeing  the  jjood  understanding 
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l^hlch   tias  hitherto    subsisted  be-  them  in  direct  and  inevitable  op* 

tween  Denmark  and  England*  sud-  position. 

deniy  ioterrupted  by  the  adoption  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  the 

dfa  measure  as  arbitrary  as  injuri-  king  his  master,    calls  the  serious 

Oiis  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  attention  of  the  British  government 

and  tliat  he  is  not  less  alflicted  and  to  these  reflexions,  and   to  these 

alarmed  at  seeing  that  measure  jus*  just   and    incontrovertible  truths  : 

tified  by  assertions  at)d  suppositions  they  are  analogous  to  the  loyal  sen*, 

as  unjust  as  ill  ft)unded.  timents  of  a  sovereign,  the  anlient 

He  remarks  with  surprise,  that  and  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain^ 
by  confounding  the  cause  of  the  who  is  not  only  incapable  of  offer- 
measures  taken  in  Russia  against  ing,  on  his  part^  any  mjuries  real  or 
the  interests  of.  Great  Britain,  with  voluntary,  but  who  has  well  fouj^d- 
the  object  of  the  convention  reia^  ed  titles  to  a  return  of  forbearance 
live  tu  neutral  navigation^  the  Bri-  and  justice. 

tish  government  evidently  mixes  The  prompt  cessation  of  proceed- 
two  affairs  whith  have  not  the  least  ings  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Den- 
connexion  with  each  other.  mark  is  a  circumstance  to  which  his 

It  is  a  subject  of  perfect  noto-  majesty  still  looks  forward  with  the 

riety,  that  the  incident  of  the  occu-  confidence  he  has  ever  wished  to 

patiOB  of  Malta  by-  the  troops  of  entertain  with  regard  to  his  Bri« 

his    Britannic    majesty    has   alone  tannic  majesty;  and  it    is    in    his 

been  the  occasion  of  the  embargo  namd  and  conformably  to  the  in-* 

On  the  English  ships  in  the  ports  of  structiojis  expressed   on  his  part« 

Russia,  and  that  the  ministers  of  that  the  undersigned   insists  on  the 

the    neutral  cotnrts   at  Petersburg  embargo    placed    on    the    Danish 

acted  according  to  tfteir  full  powers  vessels  in  the  port^  of  Great  Bri- 

and   instructions   anterior    to  that  tain  being  immediately  taken  off. 

event.     The  dispute  relating  to  it  By  a  constant  series  at  modera- 

is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  court  of  iion  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the 

Copenhagen*     It  knows  neither  its  measures  to  which  the  outrageous 

origin  nor  fbundationi  or  at  least  but  proceedings  of  the  British  govern** 

very  imperfectly,  and  its  engage-  ment  authorised  him  to  have  had 

ments  with   Petersburg   have    no  recourse,  havu  been  suspended,  his 

relation  wliatever  to  it.    -Thr  na-  majesty  deeming  it  an  act  of  glory 

ture  of  those  engagements  has  been  to  give,  by  this  means,  a  decisive 

solemnly  declared  to  be  only  de«  proof  of  the  falsehood  ofthesuspi- 

fensive;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  cions  advanced  against  him^   and 

general  principles),  conformable  to  of  the  doubts  thrown  on  his  in  ten-* 

every  positive  obligation,  and  mo-  tion*<. 

dified  according  to  the  stipulations  But  if,  contrary  to  all  expecta« 

of  treaties,  could  be  justly  consi*  tion,  the  English  government  per- 

dered  as  attacks  on  the  rights,  or  sists  in  its  \iolent  resolutions,  he 

the  dignity,  of  any  state  whate^'fer.  wilJ  see  himself  with  regret  reduced 

While    IIm?    powers    who    profess  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  exerting 

them   require  only  their    acknown  t]iO:?e  means  wiiicb  his  dignity^  ana 

led^ment,  the  conflict  of  principles  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  will  iin- 

reciprocally  maintained  cannot  be  periously  prescribe, 

provoked  butby  those  means  which,  (Signed)    We  del  Jaklsuero* 

or>erathigas  a  denial  of  facts,  place  London,  Feb,  Q$,  1801. 
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jySfP^kR.  ,       made  in  the  name  of  his  conrty  that 

Lord  Hawkesbury  presents  his  the  embargo  placed  on  tlie  Danish 
compliments  torount  Wedel  Jarls-*^  vessels  should  be  immediately  taken, 
berg,  ami  has  the  honour  to  inform  off.  Aiidi  ili  the  expectation  of  a 
him,  that  he  shall  lo^e  no  time  in  satisfactory  answer,  he  has  the  ho* 
communicating  to  the  Danish  go-  nour  to  assure  hrs  excellency  lord 
vernment  his  majesty's  sentiments  Hayvkesbury  of  his  respectful  con- 
<Sx\  the  contents  of  count  Wedel  sideration. 
Jarlsberg's  note  of  the  23d  instant.        (Signed)  "Wbdil  iARLsmsaCtf 

Lord  Hawkesbury  requests  that    London,  March  ^p  1801. 
count  Wedel  Jarlsberg  wjll  accept 
the  assurances  of  his  high  consi-  jfSSJFER. 

deration.  yj,^  undersigned,  his  inajesN'fi 

Dawntng^street,  Feb,  t25,  ISO  I.  principal   secretary    of   state    for 

urn-rir  foreign  affairs,  has  the  honour  ta 

^.  ,     .       ,  ;  .    .,      acknowledge  the   receipt   bf  the 

The  undersigned  has  consUntly    ^^^^  ofcount  Wedel  Jarlsberg,  his 
reposed  an  unlimited  confidence  m    Danish    majesty's  envoy   extfaor* 
the  sentiments  and  moderation  of    jj        ^^^  minister  plenipotentiary. 
his  Britannic  majesty.    He  has  con-    ^p^j^^  ♦th- instant,  and  to  inform 
sequently  only  endeavoured,  in  the    j^j^^^  ^j,^^  ,^^  y^^^  transmitted  to  hit 
prehminary  note  of  lord   Hawkes-    n,aj^jt->,  ^haree  des  affaires  at  Co- 
bury,  dated  the  25th  of  last  month,    penhagen  an  answer  to  his  former 
in    answer    to    his    official    note    ^^^^  ^^-^y^^  gSd  of  February,  whick 
of   the  23d,   to  discover    the  ex-    will  be  delivered  to  the  Danish  go- 
pression  of  an  assurance  of  those    vernment,  and  whi<h  will  fully  ex- 
sfenlimrnts  which  should  be  trans-      j^j^  ,,|g  majesty 's  sentiments  on  the 
mittcd   to  Co|>cnliagen ;    knd   he    ^jifferences  subsisting  between  the 
i.    persuaded  that    tbc    effect    of    ^^.^  countries, 
them  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic        ^,j^  undersigned  requests  coanl 
majesty  will  be  manifested,  by  call-    ^^j^j  Jarlsberg  to  accept  the  as- 
inr,  m  the  most  efficacious  and  sa-    gurance  of  his  high  consideration, 
tistactory  manner,  the  attention  of  HAWKESEuav. 

the  government  to  the  representa-    Df^^nirm^strttU  March  6,  IROl.' 
tions  of  his  Danish  majesty,  trans.    ^^^  ff^^dcl Jarlsberg,  *c.  *c, 
.  mittcd  through  the  organs  and  of-  *' 

fices  of  the  undersigned.  _«_.-« -     . 

But  as  the  adoption   of  conci- 
li^torymeaiurds  Is  constantly  found    CONVENTION    OF    ST.    PE- 
suf^pended,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,    ^^^^  ^     TERSBURG 
those  of  violence  and  injustice  are  *  *     . 

daily  accumulating,  the  undersign-    Copy  (tftlte  Convention  xoiih  tlte  Court 
ed  cannot  acquiesce,  in  silence,  in         ^  London,  signed  at  St.  Peters^ 
the  continuation  of  this   state  of        burg  tlte  5th  (Xlth)  June,  1801. 
things,  which  onlv  tends  to  bar  the  ,     ,     ^,  r.%.   %jt    au^i- 

way  to  amicable  explanations,  and  .  I"  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy 

to  compromise  the  dearest  interests  ^     ^^^  Undivided  Tnnity, 

of  each  nulion.  "  The  mutual  desire  of  his  majesty 

He  ha«;tens  >n  consequence,  to    the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and 
renew  with  earnestness  the  demand    of  his  majesty    the  king  of  the 

united 
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united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  being  not  only  to  come 
to  an  understanding  between  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ences which  have  lately  interrupt- 
ed the  good  understanding  and 
friendly  relations  which  subsisted 
between  the  two  states;  but  also 
to  prevent,  by  frank  and  precise 
explanations  upon  the  navigation 
ef  their  respective  subjects,  the  re- 
newal of  similar  altercations  and 
troubles  which  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  them ;  and  the  object 
of  the  solicitude  of  their  said  ma- 
jesties being  to  settle,  as  soon  as 
can  be  done,  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  those  difierences,  and  an 
invariable  determination  of  their 
principles  upon  the  rightit  of  neu- 
trality, in  their  application  to  their 
f  espective  monarchies,  in  order  to 
unite  more  closely  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  good  intercourse,  of  which 
they  acknowledge  the  utility  and  the 
benefits,  have  named  andi  chosen 
for  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Kussias,  the  sieur  Niquita,  count 
de  Panen,  his  counsellor,  &c.  and 
his  majesty  the  kine  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^land,  Alleyen,  baron  St.  Helens, 
privy  counsellor,  &c.  who,  after- 
having  communicated  their  full 
powers,  and  found  them  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  points  and  articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  hereafter 
between  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Rusfiias  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, their  subjects,  the  states  an(l 
countries  under  their  domination, 
good  and  unalterable  friendship 
and  understanding ;  and  all  the  po- 
Jtilii^I,  con^merciai,  and  other  rela- 
tions of  common  utility  between 
the  respective  subjects  shall  sul^- 
liist  as  formerly,  v^itliput  tlieir  be* 


ing  disturbed  or  troubled  i^  finy 
manner  wliatever. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  an^ 
bis  Britannic  majesty  declare,  that 
they  will  take  the  most  especial  car^ 
of  the  execution  of  the  prohibitions 
against  ^e  trade  of  contraband  of 
their  subjects  with  the  enemies  of 
each  of  the  Uigh  contracting  parr 
ties. 

IIL  His  imperial  miyesty  of  a(l 
the  Russias  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty having  resolved  to  place  un«- 
der  a  sufficient  safeguard  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  their  subjects,  in  case  or^e 
of  them  shall  be  at  war  whilst 
the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have 
agreed ; — 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral 
power  shall  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on 
board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in 
the  number  of  the  latter,  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  produce,  growth, 
or  manufacture  of  the  countries  at 
war,  which  should  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  subjects  of  the  neu- 
tral power,  and  should  be  trans- 
ported for  their  account,  which  mer- 
chandise cannot  be  excepted  in  any 
case  from  the  freedom  granted  to 
the  flag  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equi- 
vocation and  mi«under.4tandiDg  of 
what  ought  to  be  qualified  as  con- 
traband of  war,  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty of  all  the  R  ussias  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  declare,  conformably 
to  the  1 1th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
ppmmerce  concluded  between  the 
(wo  Qrowns  on  the  10th  (121st)  Feb. 
]7p7|  that  they  acknowledge  as 
s^cb  only  the   following   objects. 

(K  :>)  vi«. 
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vias.   cannons,   mortars,    fire-arms^  captaui9^  whether  of  ships  of  vaf 

I>isto]s,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bul-  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
ets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  pow-  conceal  on  board  their  ships  Siny  of 
der,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  the  objects  wjiich,  in  the  terms  of 
pikes, pouches,  swords,  swordrbelts,  the  present  convention,  may  be  re- 
saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  how-  puted  contraband,  and  respectively 
ever,  the  quantity  of  the  said  arli-  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the 
cles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  orders  which  they  shall  have  pubt 
defence  of  the  ship  anJ  of  those  lished  in  their  admiralties,  anj 
who  compose  the  crew  ;  and  all  where%'er  it  shall  be  necessary, 
other  articles  whatever  not  enume-  Art.  IV.  The  two  high  contract- 
rated  here  shall  not  be  reputed  war*"  ine  parties,  wishing  to  prevent  all 
like  and  naval  ammunition,  nor  subject  of  di^sension  in  future  by 
be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  limiting  the  right  of  search  of  mcr- 
course  shall  pass  freely,  without  chant  ships  going  under  convoy  to 
being  subjected  to  the  smallest  dif-  the  sole  causes  in  which  the  belli-; 
ficuhy,  unless  they  be  considered  gcrent  power  may  experience  a 
enemy's  property  in  the  above  set-  real  prejudice  by  the  abuse  of  the 
tied  sense.  It  is  also  agreed  that  neutral  flag,  have  agreed, 
that  which  is  stipulated  m  the  pre-  1.  That  the  right  of  searching 
sent  article  shall  not  be  to  the  pre-  merchant  sh?ps  belonging  to  the 
judiceof  the  particular  stipulations  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting 
of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  powers,  and  navigating  under  con- 
other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  voy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said 
a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved,  power,  shall  enly  be  exercised 
prohibited,  or, permitted.  by  ships  of  war  of  tlie  belligerent 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  '  parly,  and  shall  never  extend  to 
ivhatcharacterises  a  blockaded  port,  the  fitters  out  of  privateers,  or  other 
that  determination  is  given  only  to  vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
that  where  there  is,  by  the  dispo.  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  ma- 
sition  of  the  power  which  attacks  jesties,  but  which  their  subjects 
it  with  ships  stationary,  or  sufii-  shall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 
ciently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  '2,  That  the  proprietors  of  all 
entering.  merchant  ships    belonging  to  the 

5.  That  the  »hips  of  the  neutral  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting 
power  shall  not  bestopped  but  upon  sovereigns,  which  shall  be  destined 
just  causes  and  evident  fapts:  that  to  sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
they  be  tried  without  dclay^  and  war,  shall  be  required,  before  they 
that  the  proceeding  be  always  uni-  receive  their  sailing  orders,  to  pro- 
form,  prompt,  and  legal.  duce  to  the  commander  of  the  con- 

Iii  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  voy  their  passports  and  certificate*, 

respect  due  to  these  stipulations,  or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annexed 

dictated   by  tl.e  sincere  desire  of  to  the  present  treaty. 

ponci[ialing  all  interests,    and    to  St  That  when  such  ship  of  war, 

give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty  and   every  merchant    ship   under 

and  love  of  justice,  the  high  con-  convoy,   shall  be  met  with  by  a 

tracting  parlies  enter  here  into  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of 'the  other 

mo^t  formal  engagement  to  renew  contracting  party,  who  shall  then 

the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to 

-  avoiq 
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ftyotd  all  <Iisor(](e^  they  sliaH  keep  -^o  order  ao  ofiicer  to  remain  od 

out  of  canuoQ  siiot,  uule^ji  the  situ-  board  the  ship  thus  detained,  and 

ation  of  tiie  sea*  or  the  pl^cc  of  to  assist   at    the    examination  of 

meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach  the  cause  of  her  detention.    The 

necessary;  and  the  commander  of  merchant  ship  dial  I  be  carried  .im* 

the  ship  of  the  belligerent  power  jnediately  to  the  nearest  and  mosjt 

shall  send  a  sloop  on  board  the  con«  convenient  port  belonging  to  thf 

voy,  where  they  shall  proceed  recir  belligerent  po,we|:#  and  the  ulterior 

procally  to  the  verification  of  the  search  shall  he  carried  on  with  aU 

j)apej:s  and  certificates  tlmt  are  to  possible  diligence. 

prove  on  one  part,  that  the  ship  of  Art.  V.  It  is  also  agreed,  .that  if 

war  is  authorasefi  to  take  under  its  any  merchant  ship  thu«  convoyed 

e^ort  such  Or  such  merchant  ships  should  be  detained  without  just  ami 

of  its  nation,  laden  with  such  a  sulficicnt  ca^ise,  the  commander  of 

cargo,  and  for  such,  a  port :  on  the  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  bel- 

other  part«  that  the  s^hip  of  war  of  ligerent  power  shall  not  only  b^ 

the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  bound  to  make  to  the  owners  of 

imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  theic  ma-  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  a  full  an4 

Jesiies.  perfect  compensation  for  all  the 

4.  This  verification  made,  there  losses,  expences,  damages,  and 
shall  be  no  pretence  for  any  ses^rch,  costs,  occasioned  by  such  u  deten* 
if  tl]e  papers  are  found  in  due  f<)rm,  tion,  but  sliall  further  be  liable  to 
and  if  there  exists  no  good  motive  an  ulterior  punishment  (or  every 
for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary  case,  act  of  violence  or  other  fault  whici| 
the  captain  of  the  neutral  ship  of  he  may  have  committed,  according 
ivar  (being  duly  required  thereto  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re- 
fay  the  captain  oJF  the  ship '  of  quire.  On  the  other  hand,  no  ship 
war  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belli«  of  war  wiiii  a  convoy  shall  be  pert 
gcrent  power)  is  to  brine-to  andde-  mitted,  under  any  pretext  whatso^ 
tain  his  convoy  during  the  time  ne«  ever,  to  resist  by  force  the  deten- 
f  e^sary  for  the  search  of  the  ships  tion  of  a  merchant  ship  or  ships 
%vhich  compose  it,  and  he  shall  have  by  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  x>f  the 
the  faculty  of  naming  and  delega-  belUgerent  power  ;  an  obltgatioi) 
ling  one  or  mofe  ofHcers  to  assist  at  which  the  commander  of  a  ship  of 
the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which  war  with  convoy  is  not  bound  to 
shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on  observe  towards  privateers  *andi 
board  each  merchant  ship  conjointly  their  fitters  out. 

with  one  or  more  officers  selected  VI.  The  high  contacting  pow- 

by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  the  ers  shall  give  precise  and  effica- 

beliigerpnl  party.  cious  orders  that  the  sentences  upon 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  captain  prizes  made  at  sea  shall  be  conform* 
(of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  able  with  the  rules  of  the  most  ex* 
power  at  war,  having  examined  act  justice  and  equity;  that  they 
the  papers  found  on  board,  and  shall  be  given  by  judges  above  su«^ 
paving  interrogated  the  master  and  spicion,  vind  who  shallnot  be  inter- 
crew  of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  and  ested  in  the  matter.  The  govem- 
sufficient  reason  to  detain  the  mcr-  mcnt  of  the  respective  states  shall 
fhant  ship  in  order  to  proceed  to  take  care  that  the  said  sentences 
an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  shall  be  promptly  and  duly  exe« 
that  intention  to  the  captain  of  the  cuted,  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
ppuvoyi  who  shall  have  tJie  power  scribed.    In  case  of  the  unfounded 

(K  4)  detention, 
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detention,  or  other  contravention  of  the  other  remains  neutral.  Thes« 
the  regulations  stipulated  by  the  stipulations  shallin  consequence  be 
present  treaty^  the  owners  ot  such  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shaH 
a  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  con- 
damages  .proportioned  to  the  loss  tracting  powers  in  matters  of  com- 
occasioned  by  such  detention.  The  mcrce  and  navigation, 
rules  to  obse/ve  for  these  damages,  IX.  His  majesty  the  kingof  Denr 
and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  de-  mark  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
tention,  as  also  the  principles  to  Sweden  shall  be  immediately  in- 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  accele^-  vited  by  his  imperial  majesty,  m 
rating  the  process^  shall  be  the  mat-  the  name  of  the  two  contracting 
ter  of  additional  articles,  which  the  parties,  to  accede  to  the  present 
contracting  parties  agree  to  settle  convention,  and  at  the  same  time 
between  them,  and  which  shall  to  renew  and  confirm  their  re?pec- 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  tive  treaties  of  commerce  with  his 
if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  Britannic  majesty;  and  his^aid  ma- 
8Ct.  For  this  effect,  their  impe-  jesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall 
rial  and  Britanpic  majesties  mutu-  have  established  that  agreement,  to 
ally  engage  to  put  their  hand  to  the  render  and  restore  to  each  of  thes« 
salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  powers  all  the  prizes  that  have 
the  completion  of  these  stipulations,  been  taken  from  them,  as  well  as 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  territories  and  countries  under 
without  delay  the  views  which  their  domination  which  have  been 
may  be  suggi^sted  to  them  by  their  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Bri* 
equal  solicitude  ^o  prevent  the  le^st  tannic  majesty  since  the  rupture, 
grounds  for  dispute  in  future.  in  the  slate  in  which   those  possesr 

VII.  To  obviate  all  the  ipconveni-  sions  were  found  at  the  period  at 
cncies  which  may  arise  from  theb^d  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  ma« 
faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  jesty  entered  them.  The  orders  of 
of  the  flag  of  a  nation  without  be-  his  said  majesty  for  the  restitution  of 
longing  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  esta-  tho^e  prizes  and  conquests  shall  be 
biish  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that  any  immediately  expedited  afler  the  ex* 
vessel  whatever,  to  be  considered  as  change  of  tne  ratifications  of  the  acts 
the  property  of  the  country  the  by  which  Sweden  and  Dertmark  shall 
flag  of  which  it  carries,  must  have  accede  to  the  pfesent  treaty. 

on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship  X.  The  present  convention  shall 
and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the  be  ratified  by  tlie  two  contracting 
people  of  that  country,  and  ths  parties,  aira  the  ratifications  ex- 
papers  and  passports  in  due  and  changed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
J>erfect  form  ;  but  every  vessel  space  of  two  months  at  furthest, 
which  shall  not  observe  this  rule,  from  the  day  of  the  signature.  In 
and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordi-  faith  of  which  the  respective  pleni- 
nances  published  on  that  head,  shall  potentiaries  have  caused  to  be  made 
lose  all  rights  to  the  protection  of  two  copies  perfectly  similar,  signed 
the  contracting  powers.  with  their  hands,  and  have  sealed 

VIII.  The  principles  and  mea-  with  their  arms. 

sures  adopted  by  the  present  act  Done  at  St.  Petersburg  the  5th 

shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  (17  June).  ISOl. 

maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the  (l.  s.)    N.  Count  de  Pakkk. 

^>vo  powers  may  be  engaged  whilst  (l.  s.)    St.  Helens. 
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formula  of  the  Passports  and  Sea  Let- 
ters  winch  ought  to  he  delivered  in 
the  respective  Admiralties  qf  the 
States  of  the  two  High  Contract^ 
ing  Parties  to  the  Ships  of  IFar, 
and  MercharU  f^essels,  zvhich  shall 
sail  from  them,  cmrformable  to  Ar^ 
ticle  If^,  qf  the  present  Treaty. 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given 
leave  and  permission  to  N«r-,  of 
the  city  or  place  of  N-^,  roaster  or 
jconducior  of  the  ship  N— ,  be- 
longing to  N— ,  of  tiie  port  of  N— , 
of  --  tons  or  thereabouts,  now  \y^ 
ing  in  the  port  or  harbourof  N<!-— ^-^ 
to  sail  from  thence  to  N— r — ,  laden 

with  N ,  on  account  of  N , 

after  the  said  ship  shall  have  been 
visited  before  its  departure  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  ofiicers  apt- 
pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
said  N-tj  or  such  other  as  shall  be 
vested  with  powers  to  replace  him, 
shallfce obliged  to  produce  in  every 
port  or  harbour  which  be  shall  enter 
with  the  said  vessel,  to  the  ofiicers 
of  the  place,  the  present  licence, 
and  to  carry  the  flag  of  N— i — 
4urin?  his  voyage. 

In  iaith  of  which,  &c. 

Copy  qf  the  1st  separate  Article  qf 
the  Convention  with  the  Court  of 
London,  sigjied the  otk  {\lth)  of 
June,  ISOl. 

The  pure  and  magnanimous  inten* 
tions  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  RusMas  bavins;  already  in- 
duced  him  to  restore  the  vessels  and 
good?  of  British  subjects  which  had 
been  sequestered  in  Russia,  hi^  said 
jnajesty  confirms  tha£  disposition  Ml 
its  whole  extent ;  and  his  Britannic 
majesty  engages  also  to  give  imme- 
diately orders  for  taking  (iff  ^11  se^ 
qiiestration  laid  upon  the  Russian, 
Danish;  and  Swedish  properties 
fietained  in  Epgllsh  ports ;  and  tQ 


prove  still  more  his  sincere  desire 
to  terminate  amicably  (he  differ- 
enceis  which  have  arisen  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
courts,  and  in  order  that  no  new 
incident  may  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  salutary  work,  his 
Pritannic  majesty  binds  himself  to 
give  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
his  forces  by  land  and  sea,  that  the 
armistice  now  subsisting  with  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
shall  be  prolonged  for  a  term  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  this 
day ;  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  guided  by  tbp 
same  motives,  undertakes^  in  the 
name  of  his  allies,  to  have  this  ar-^ 
mistice  maintained  during  the  sai4 
^crm. 

This  separate  article,  &c. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c« 

Copy  qf  the  2d  separate  Article  of 
the  ConceiUion  with  the  Court  of 
Jjondon,  signed  at  St,  Petersburg 
the  5th(\lth)  of  June,  1301. 

The  differences  and  misunder- 
standings which  subsisted  between 
bis  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  being  thus  termi- 
nated, and  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  present  convention  not  giving 
further  room  to  fear  that  they  may 
be  able  to  disturb  in  future  the 
harmony  and  good  understanding 
which  the  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties have  at  heart  to  con<iolidate, 
their  said  majesties  confirm  anew, 
by  the  present  convention, 'the 
treaty  of^  commerce  of  the  10th 
j[Feb.  21,  1797),  of  which  all  the 
stipulations  are  here  repeated,  to  be 
maintained  in  their  whole  extent. 

This  separate  article,  &c, 

In  faith  of  which,  &c« 
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BythcKiNc*  APRocL4.MATioNr,  any  ejftcepjtloiu  ox  5ny  more  parti« 

•  ,^    ,     .        ,    ■         ,.       ^   .  cular  description  of  time  and  plac-e: 
.DechriHg  ike  Ct^on  of  Ar.fm,  as  ^^^  whereas  the  ratifications  of  the 

weUby  Seti  as  Lcaui,  agreed  upoii  ^^j^   preliminary  articles  between 

Meixven,HisM4^sfyai2dthcFrcr^^^  Us  and  the  French  republic  were 

..    Ji€pubUc,   aud  tnjvimng  the  Ob^  exchanged  by  th«  respeclive  pleni- 

'    WTi'««'^  ^f^^reof.  potcntiaries  of  Us  and  of  the  French 

.  GEORGE  » .      ^  republic  pn  the  lOth  day  of  this  in- 

♦  Whereas  preKminaries  for  re-  stant  October,  from  which  day  the 
*torin<»  peace  between  Us  and  the  several  terms  above  meniioned  of 
French  republic  w^ere  signed  at  twelve  da3r.s  of  one  month,  of  twQ 
London  on  tlie  first  day  of  tlifs  in-  months,  and  five  months  arc  to  be 
stant  October  by  the  phnfpolen-  computed:  ami  whereas  it  is  oiir 
^ary  of  Us  and  by  tlie  plenipotcn-  p^yal  will  and  pJeascHce,  that  the 
tiary  of  the  French  repubhc  :  and  c|>ssatton  of  hostilities  between  us 
whereasj  for  the  putlin^  an  end  to  and  the  French  republic  should  be 
the  calamities  of  war,  as  soon  and  agirecable  to  the  several  epochs 
as  hr  as  may  be  possible,  it  hath  ftxed  between  Us  and  tin?  French 
been  agreed  between  Us  and  the  republic.  We  have  thouffht  fit,  by 
French  repiiblic,  as  follows ;  that  ^nd  vvith  the  ^dvice  ot  our  pn^y 
is  to  say,  I'hat  i^s  soon  as  the  preli-  council,  to  notify  the  saine  to  aH 
minaries  shall  be  signed  and  ratir  pur  loving  subjects;  and  We  do  de^ 
fied,  friendship  should  be  establish-  dare,  that  our  royal  will  and  plea, 
ed  between  Us  and  the  French  re-  surf^  is^  and  We  do  hereby  strictiy 
public,  by  sea  and  land,  in  all  charge  and  command  all  our  oU 
parts  of  the  worlds  and  that  all  hos-  ftcers  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  all 
tilities  should  cease  immediately:  otheroursubjectswhatsOever,tofoF- 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  causes  of  bear  all  acts  of  hostility,  either  by 
{poinpIai}>t  and  dispute  which  might  «ea  or  land,  agaipst  the  French  re» 
^ise  on  account  of  prizes  which  public,  ^nd  the'ur  allies,  their  vast 
laigbt  be  made  at  sea,  after  the  sigj-  sals  or  subjects,  from  and  after  the 
nature  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  respective  times  above  mentioned^ 
has  been  also  reciprocally  agreed,  ana  under  the  penalty  of  incurring 
That  tl»e  vessels  and  effects  which  our  highest  displeasure. 

paight  be  taken  in  the  British  Chan-  Given  at  our  court  ^t  Windsofi 

ipelandiu  the  North  Seas,  after  tlie  ^he  twelfth  daj  of  this  instant 

ypace  of  twelve  d^ys,  to  be  com-  October,  in  the  forty-first  }-ear 

put^d  from  the  exchange  of  the  ra-  .of  our  reign,  and  in  the  year 

tifications  pf  the  preliminary  arti-  ©f  our    Lord    one   thou8an4 

pies,  should  be  restored  on  eacji  eight  hundred  and  one. 

fide  J  that  the  term  ihould  be  prje  ^ou  save  thk  king. 
month  from  the  British  Channel  and 

the  North  Seas  as  far  as  Uie  Ca-  ^K^^^^-;^:'  "^^i^'^^;^±/ ?2 

liary  Islands  inclusively,  whether  <>/   October^  1801.    Present    ike 

iTthe  Ocean  qr  in  the^Mediterra-  King's  Mo^  ^^^^''^»'  ^^'i/^tV  ^» 

pean;  two  months  from  the  said  Council, 

panary  Islands,  as  far  as  the  Equa-  His  majesty  in  council  was  this 

tor;  and,  lastly,  five  months  in  all  day  pleased  to  declare  and  order, 

other  parts'of  the  world,  witliout  Ihati  for  the  convenience  and  se- 

*            .  curitj 


tusLie    pApjia^. 


<i»») 


fKUfltyofUie  commeroa  of  Uc^  lov^ 
Itig  subjects,  rluring  the  cessa^on  of 
jimis,  notified  by  his  xoynl  pro- 
clamation of  this  day's. date*  passes 
will  be  delivered^  as  soon  as  they 
^can  be  interchar^edi  to  such  of  his 
.subjects  as  shall  desire  the  samew 
for  their  ships,  goods,  and  mer- 
phanditJes,  and  effects,  they  duly 
observing  the  several  ax:ts  of  par- 
liament which  are  or  may  be  iu 
/orce. 

W»  FaWKSN£R. 

'Preliminary  Articles  nf  Peace  he* 
tween  His  Britannic  Mctjesiy  and 
the  French  Republic,  'signed  at 
Lrmdon  (in  English  and  French), 
the  1  St  of  October,  1801;  the  9ih 
FenS^miairt,  Year  1©  of  the  French 
Republic 

His  majesty  the  king  qfthe  upited 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ^nd  Irer 
)and^  and  the  first  consul  of  the 
Trench  republic,  in  the  name  of  the 
iFrench  people^  being  animated  with 
an  equal  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  a  destructive  war» 
and  of  re-establishing  union  and 
good  undcrstandii)g  between  the 
two  countries,  have  named  for  thi$ 
purpose;  namely,  his  Britannic  m«i- 
jcsty,  the  right  hon.  Robert  BanlcA 

icnkinson^  comiQonly  cajled  lord 
lawkcsbury,  one  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council^  and  his  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  afiairs ;  and  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
f^itizen  Louis  William  Qtto.  com- 
missary for  the  exchange  of  French 
prisoners  in  England;  who,  after 
having  duly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  power  in  good  form, 
have  agreed  on  the  following  preli- 
minary articles : 

Art.  I^  As  soon  as  the  prelimi- 
naries $b^l  be  sieued  auc}  ratiiieJ^ 


$iac«r«  frtQn4ibi^  ^itt  fok  r^^stiK 
bliabed  between  bis  BfitanniQ  «i^ 
jesty  aad  the  French  r^fii^bli^  by 
sea  and  by  land,  in  all  pacts  o(  tbe 
world ;  and*  in  order  that  a^l  boiii< 
litios  wa^  csasn  immediately  k^ 
tvveei)  Vne  twp  powQrs,  aod  Im- 
tween  them  and  their  allies  rei%^- 
threly,  the  oecefs^ry  initrudions 
&hall  be  seBt  with  th«  utoMut  4i- 
ipatch  to  the  comnoandersof  the  aea 
and  land  forces  of  th«i  respective 
states ;  and  each  of  the  CQUira^tinf 
parties  eiaffag^s  to  grant  passports, 
and  ever)Tacility  requisite  to  acce- 
lerate the  arrival  end  ensece  tlvs 
execution  of  these  orders,  it  is 
farther  agreed*  th^t  <aU  conque>4s 
w^ich  may  have  been  made  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties 
from  the  other,  or  froiy  their  re? 
spective  allies,  subsequently  tp  tlie 
ratification  of  the  preseat  preliioW 
naries,  shall  be  considered  as  of  00 
efibct,  and  shall  be  faithfully  com- 
prehended ip  the  reititutioas  to  be 
made  after  the  ratificatiop  of  the  d^ 
finitive  treaty. 

II.  His  Britapnic  msj^ty  shall 
restore  tp  the  French  republic  and 
licr  allies,  viz.  to  bis  catholic  e»- 
jesty,  and  tp  the  Bataviao  r^^publie, 
all  the  possessions  and  colonies  oc- 
cupied or  conquered  by  the  £of  lish 
forces  in  the  cour^  of  the  prosent 
war,  with  the  eKceptioix  of  the  islf^ 
of  Trinidad^  and  the  Putch  pot- 
sessions  in  tlve  ishmd  of  Qcylop,  of 
which  island  ai^d  possessions  his 
Britannic  ms^esty  reservtji  to  hinv- 
self  the  full  and  entire  sovereigntyf 

II}.  The  port  pi  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  sh^U  be  open  to  the 
commerce  and,  navigation  of  tlie 
two  comtracting  parties,  who  shal} 
enjoy  therein  the  same  advantages. 

IV.  The  island  of  Malta,  witii 
its  dependencies,  shall  be  evacMr 
ated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  f^nd  ff stpred  (o  the  ordei: 
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of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.    For  the  and  in  conformity  to  established 

'purpose  of  rendering    this   island  usage. 

completely  independent  of  either  Xl.  In  order  to  prevent  all  causes 

of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  of  complaint  and   dispute  whicli 

aball  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  may  arise  on    account    of  prizes 

•nd  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  which  may  be  taken  at  sea  after 

be  agreed  upon  in  the   definitive  the   signature   of  the  nreltminary 

treaty.  articles,  it  is  reciprocally  agreea, 

V.  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the  thajt  the  vessels  and  effects  which 

Sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and  may  be  taken  in  the  British  Chan« 

possessions  shall  be  preserved  en-  nel,  and  in  the  North  Seas,  after 

tire,  such  as  they  existed  previously  the  space  of  twelve  days,  to  be 

^o  the  present  war.  computed  from  the  exchange  of  the 

•     VI.  The  territories  and  posses-  ratification  of  the  present  prelim;  * 

atons  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  nary  articles,  shall  be  restored  on 

shall  likewise  be  preserved  entire,  each  side;  that  the  term  shall  be 

VII.  The  French  forces  shall  one  month  from  the  British  Channel 
evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  NorUi  Sea,  as  far  as  tlie 
and  the  Roman  territory.  The  ^anary  Islanas  inclusively,  whietlier 
English  forces  shall,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Mediterra- 
evacuate  Porto  Ferrajo.  and  gene-  nean;  two  months  from  the  said 
rally  all  the  ports  or  islands  which  .Canary  Islands  as  far  as  the  Equa- 
the^  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  tor;  and  lastly^  five  months  in  a)l 
or  in  the  Adriatic*  othef  parts  of  the  world,  withput 

VIII.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  ^ny  exception,  or  any  more  parti- 
Jslands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  cular  description  of  time  or  place, 
-the  French  republic.  XII.  All  sequestrations  imposed 

IX.  The  evacuations,  cessions,  by  either  of  the  parties  on  the 
and  restitutions,  stipulated  by  tlie  funded  property,  revenues,  or  the 
present  preliminary  articles,  shall  debts  of  any  description,  belonging 
-take  place^  in  Europe,  within  one  to  either  or  the  contracting  powers, 
month;  in  the  continent  and  the  or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens 
seas  of  America  and  Africa,  within  shall  be  tjiken  off  immediately  after 
three  months ;  and  in  the  continent  the  signature  of  the  dcfiiiitiye  treatv. 
and  the  seas  of  Asia,  wit  hip  six  'The  decision  of  all  claims  brouglit 
months,  after  the  ratification  of  the  forward  by  individuals  of  the  one 
definitive  treaty.  country  against  in<lividuals  of  tlie 

X.  The  prisoners  made  respec-  other  for  private  rights,  ciebts,  pro- 
tively  shall,  immediately  after  the  perty,  or  effects  whatsoever,  which, 
-exchange  of  the  definitive  treaty,  according  to  received  usages  and 
all  be  restored,  and  without  ran-  the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  revive 
som,  on  paying,  reciprocally,  the  at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be 
debts  which  (hey  may  have  indi-  heard  and  decided  before  the  com* 
vidually  contracted.  *  Discussions  petent  tribunals ;  and  in  all  cai^ca 
having  arisen  respecting  the  pay-  prompt  and  ample  ju-^tice  shall  ho 
mcnt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  administered  in  the  countries  where 
prisoners  of  war,  the  contracting  the  claims  are  made.  It  is  agreed 
powers  reserve  this  question  to  be  moiitover,  that  this  article,  imme- 
•ettled  by  the  .definitive  treaty,  diately  afler  the  rati(icat%n  of  the 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  definitive  treaty,  ihall  apply  to  the 

allica 
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iJlies  of  the  contracting  parties,  and    them  shall  be  pr6s^cuted,  dtstarbed/ 
to  the  individuals  of  the  respective    or  molested,  in  their  persons  or  pro* 
nations,  upon  ihe  condition  oFa  just    perties«  under  any  pretext,  on  ao 
reciprocity.  count  of  their  conduct  or  political 

XIII.  With  re5:pect  to  the  fisheriei    opinions,  or  of  their  attachment  to( 
on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and    either  of  the  two  powers,  nor  on 
of  the  islands  adjacent,  and  in  the    any  other  account,  except  that  of- 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  two    debts  contracted  to  individuals,  or 
parties  have  agreed  to  restore  tliem    on  account  of  acts  posterior  to  the 
on  the  same  footing  on  which  they    definitive  treaty, 
were  before  the-  present  war^  re-        XV.    The    present   preliminary 
serving  to  themselves  the  power  of    articles  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ra-^ 
making,  in  their  definitive  treaty,    tifications  exchanged,  in  London,  ia   ' 
such  arrangements  as  may  appear    the  apace  offifteen  days,  alio  wing  for 
just  and  reciprocally  useful,  in  or-    all  delay;  and  immediately  after  their 
der  to  place  the  fishing  of  the  two    ratification,   plenipotentiaries   thalt 
nations  on  the  most  proper  footing    be  named  on  each  side,  who  shall 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of 

XIV.  In  all  cases  of  restitution    concluding  upon  a  definitive  treaty^ 
agreed  upon  by  the  present  treaty,    in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
^he  fortifications  shall  be  delivered    contracting   powers.      In    witnes» 
up  in  the  state  in  which  they  may    whereof,  we,  the  undersigned  pie- 
be  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of   nipotentiarie^  of  his  Britannic  ina« 
the    present    treaty  ;    and  all  the    jesty,  and  of  the  first  consul  of  the 
works  which  shall  have  been  con-    French  republic,  by  virtue  of  oar 
structed  since  the  occupation  shall    respective  full  powers,  have  signed 
remain   untouched.     It  is  farther    the  present  preliminary  articles,  and 
agreed,  that  in  all  cases  of  cession,    have  caused  our  seaU  to  be,  pul 
stipulated   in   the   present  treaty,    thereto, 

there  shall  be  allowed  to  the  inha-        Done  at  London  Oct.  ),  1801, 
bitants,  of  whatever  condition  or  the  9th  Vend^raiaire,  year  10 

nation  they  may  be,  a  term  of  three '  of  the  French  republic.  ^ 

years,  to  be  computed  from  the  no-  Hawkbsbury.        Otto. 

tification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  (L.  S.)  (L.  S.) 

peace,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing     ___^..^________^^ 

of  their  properties,   acquired   and 

possessed  either  before  or  during    Treatjf  of  Peace  between  the  French 
the  present  war  -,  in  tlie  which  term        RepMic    and    the    Kingdofn    qf 
of  three  yearv  they  may  have  the        Portugal. 

free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  The  first  consul  of  the  French 
enjoyment  of  their  property.  The  republic,  in  tlie  name  of  the  French 
same  privileges  shall  be  granted  in  people,  and  ,the  prince  regent  of 
4he  countries  restored,  to  all  those  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  equally 
who  shall  have  made  therein  any  desirous  of  restoring  the  connex- 
cstablishments  whatsoever  during  ions  of  amity  and  commerce  which 
the  time  when  those  countries  were  subsisted  between  tlie  two  states 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  before  tiie  war,  have  resolved  to 
With  respect  to  the  other  inhabi-  coaclude  a  pqace  by  the  mediation 
tants  of  the  countries  restored  or  of  his  catholic  majesty,  and  have 
•eded.  It  is  agreed  tliat   none  of    appointed  .  as   their  plenipotentia* 

*-  *  riea; 


C«*) 
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iftot ;  tint  k  to  tky,  tn  Hye  pBTt 
4^  the  French  republic^  citizen 
li«cieii'  Bonaparte ;    mnd    on  the 

Cxt  of  Porlugali  hk  eKcellency 
•  Cypnuno  Bibiero  Ffeirei  com- 
mander of  the  ordct  of  Christ;  one 
of  liie  privj  council  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  his  minister  plenipO'^ 
tefitiary  to  the  king  «f  Spain.  The 
plenipotentiaries  having  ^xchaneed 
their  fall  powers,  agreed  to  the  ?ol- 
hmmg  articles  c-^^ 

An.  I.  There  shall  always  be 
peace,  amity,  and  good  understand- 
ing, bcrwcen  the  French  republic 
ai^  the  kingdom  of  (^orttigal .  A II 
kostHities  shall  cease  b}'  (and  jiiid 
sea,  on  the  ratifioation  of  the  pre- 
sent  treaty,  viz.  in  fifteen  dnys,  on 
the  seas  near*  its  coasts^  and  those 
of  Africa;  in  forty  days  from  the 
fatiiicalton,  hostilities  shall  cease 
hv  land  and  sea,  in  America  and 
Africa,  beyond  the  Equator ;  and 
hi  Ihree  months  after  for  the  coun- 
tries and  letisto  tije  West  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  to  the  Eawt  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.  All  the  prtzes> 
made  after  any  of  these  periods^ 
shall  be  restored.  The  prisoners 
of  war  taken  on  either  side  shall  be 
restored ;  and  the  political  connex- 
ions "between  Ike  two  cortntries 
shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
SIS  they  were  before  the  war, 

II.  Alf  the  ports  and  roads  of 
Portugal,  in  Europe,  shall  be  shut 
against  all  English  vessels  of  war 
and  of  commerce,  and  shall  remain 
so  till  the  conelusion  of  peace  be- 
tween England  ftnd  France;  but 
^re  p<^4s,  &c.  shall  be  open  to  the 
iressels'of  the  French  republic  and 
her  allies.  As  tt>  the  ports,  &c.  of 
Portugal  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
World,  the  pre^rit  article  is  to  be 
obligatory  in  the  tevms  fixed  for  the 
eei^ion  of  hosftilitiesw 

III.  Portugal  engages  neft  to  fur- 
fiiibjrdarmg  thec^iirsto  of  the  pre- 


sent war,  to  the  eneiikies  6r  the 
French  republic  and  her  allies,  any 
assistance  in  arms,  vessels,  troops^ 
ammunition,  provisions,  or  money; 
tinder  any  denomination  or  pretence 
whatsoever.  All  prior  acts,  en- 
gagements, or  conventions,  which 
ire  conlratry  to  the  present  article, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  null  and  of  no 
eflfett. 

IV.  The  limits  between  the  two 
Guian^s  (French  and  Portuguese) 
shall,  in  future,  be  determined  by 
tbe  river  Carlapanatuba;  which  falls 
i"hto  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  at- 
about  a  third  of  a  degree  from  the 
Equator.  These  limits  are  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  river  up  to  its 
source  ;  from  (hence  they  shkll  turn 
towards  the  great,  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  rivers ;  they 
shall  then  follow  the  headings  of 
that  chain  of  mountains  to  the^oint 
where  they  c6me  the  nearest  to 
Rio-Branco,  about  two  degrees  and 
one-third  Nprth  of  the*  Equator* 
The  Indians  of  the  two  Guianas 
who  have  been  carried  from  ihehr 
habitations  shall  be  mutually  re- 
stored. The  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  powers,  who  are  com- 
prised in  the  new  demarcation  of 
limits,  may  retire  into  the  territories 
of  their  respective  slates.  Thejr^ 
are  also  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  real  or  personal. 
Within  tv^o years  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratitications  of  the  present 
treaty. 

V.  A  trcfaty  of  commerce  shall 
be  negotiated  between  the  two 
powers,  to  establish^  in  a  defini- 
tive manner,  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  France  and  Portu- 
gal :  in  the  mean  time^  it  is  agreed 
upon. 

First,  That  the  communications 
sliall  be  re-established  immediately 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions ;  and  that  tlie  agents  add  Cu:tors 


of  commerce  shall,  on  each  side,  people,  antl  his  majesty  the  em- 

bc  restorcii   to  the  possessioti   of  peror  of  all  the  RusJfias,  animated 

the  rights,   immunities,  and  prero-  with  the  deshre  of  re-establishing 

gatives,  \vhich  they  enjoyed  before  the  relation  of  good  understairding 

the  war.  which  snb<;isted  betwcrn  the  two 

Secondly,  That  the  citizens  and  government  befi^re  the  present 
subjects  of  the  two  powers  sl}all  war,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  cxals 
equally  and  reciprocally  enjoy  in  with  which  Eftrope  is  afflicted,  have 
the  stales  of  both  all  the  rights  appointed  for  that  purpose*  for  their 
which  those  of  the  most  favoured  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  the  fir«?t  con- 
nations  enjoy.  sul  of  the  French  repnbhc,  in  the 

Thirdly,   That  the  commodities  name  of  the  French  people,  citizen 

and    merchandise    produced    from  Charles   Maurice  Talleyrand,    mi- 

the  soil  or  manufactures  of  each  of  nister  of  foreign  affairs ;    and  his 

the  two  powers,  shall  be  admitted  majesty  the*    emperor   of  Afl    the 

Teciprocally  without  restriction,  and  Russias,  the  sreur  Arcadi,  count  d^ 

tvithout  being   liable  to  any  duty  Marcoff,  his  pri\  y  counsellor,  and 

which  would  not  equally  affect  the  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 

commodities  arid  merchandise  of  a  Neuski,  and  grand  cross  of  that  of 

similar  nature  imported   by  other  St- Wlademir of  the  first  class;,  who^ 

nations.  after  the  verification  and  exchange 

Fourthly,  That  the  French  cloths  o^  their  full  povvets,  have  agreed 

may  be  immediately  imported  into  upon  the fdlowing  articles: 

Portugal,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  Art.  I.  There  shall  be  in  future 

favoured  merchandise.  ppace,  friendship,  and  good  under- 

Fifthly,  That  in  other  points  all  standing,  between  the  French  re- 

the  stipulations  inserted  in  the  pre-  public  and  his  majesty  the  emperot 

ceding  articles,  a*id  not  contrary  to  of  all  the  Russias. 

the  present  treaty,  shall  be  pr'ovi-  IL  In  consequence,  there  shall 

sionally  executed  until  the  conclu-  not  be  committed  any  hostility  be-' 

aion  of  a  treaty  of  definitive  com-  tween  the    two    states,  reckoning' 

merce.  /rom  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ther 

Art.  VI.  Tlie  ratifications  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty; 

present  treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  smd    neither   of    the     tontracting 

Madrid  within  the  term  of  twenty  parties  shall  furnish  to  the  eneniie*' 

days  at  farthest.  of  the  otli€fr,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 

Exccuted  in  duplicate    (he  7fh  ternal,  afty -succour  or  contingent, 

Vendemiaire,  in  the    1 0th  year  of  iti  men  or  money,  dnder  any  deno- 

the  French  republic  (20th  Septem-  mination  whatever. 

l>er,  1801).  III.  The  two  contracting  parties, 

(Signed)  wishing  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 

LuciEN  BoNAFARTE.  to  Contribute  to  the  tranquillhy  of 

CYjeftiAfiro  BiBi£RO  FiEfRS.  the  re??peclive  governments,   pro- 

^    .       ^. _   _  ■  .   .  mise  mutually  not  to  sutler  any  of 

their  subjects  to  keep  up  any  cor-' 

Treaty  of  Peace  betzveen  the  French  respondence,    direct    or    indirect; 

Republic  and  the  Emperor  of  all  with  the  internal  enemies  of  the  pte- 

ihe  Russias.                          .  sent  government  of  the  two  states. 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  to    propagate   in    them  principles 

repablic,  in  llie  name  of  th«  French  contrary  to  their  resi)fcctiv«  const!^ 

tutions. 
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tatibns,  ot  to  foment  troubles  in 
tliem ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  concert*  evejry  subject  of  one 
of  the  two  powers,  who,  during  his 
residence  in  the  states  of  the  other, 
sIi&U  make  any  attack  upon  its  secu- 
rity, siiall  be  immediately  removed 
out  of  the  said  country,  anU  carried 
beyond  the  frontier,  without  being 
able,  in  any  case,  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  his  government. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  to  adhere,  with 
respect  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  respective  legations,  and  the 
ceremonies  to  be  followed  by  the 
two  governments,  to  that  which 
was  in  use  before  the  present  war. 

V.  The  two  contracting  parties 
agree,  till  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce be  made,  to  re-establish  the 
commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  footing  in 
which  they  were  before  the  war,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  modifications  which  time 
and  circumstances  may  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  have  given  rise 
to  new  regulations. 

VI.  The  present  treaty  is  de- 
clared to  be  common  to  the  Bata- 
vian  republic. 

VII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  and  tlie  ratifications  ck- 
changed,  in  the  space  of  fifty  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which  we,  the  under- 
signed, iu  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  scaled  the  said 
treaty. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  1 6th  Vende- 
miaire,  year  10  of  the  French 
republic'Csth  Oct.  1801). 
Ch.  M.  Talleyrand. 
TUE  Count  De  Marcokf. 

Preliminary  ^^rticlcs  qf  Peace    be* 
tween  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 
The  first  consul  of  the  French 

rcpublicj  in  the  name  of  the  French 


people,  and  the  Sublime  Ottomail 
Porte,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  divides  the  two  states^ 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  connex- 
ions which  united  tliem,  hkve  nai 
minated  for  that  purpose  the  mt-^ 
nisters  plenipotentiary,  as  (bllow : 

The  first  consul  of  the  Frencli 
republic,  in  tlie  name  of  the  F/ench 
people,  has  appointed  citizen 
Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand,  mi- 
nister of  foreign  afiairs;  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  its  former  ambas- 
sador, Basch-Muhassaee,  and  the 
ambassador  Esseyd-A  ly-Effendi  z 
who,  afler  exchanging  their  fuu 
powers,  agreed  to  the  followinj^ 
articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  French  re- 
public and  the  Sublime  and  Otto- 
man Porte :  in  consequence  of 
which  hostilities  shall  cease  be- 
tween the  two  powers  from  the 
date  of  the  ratifications  of  the  pre«* 
sent  preliminary  articles;  immedr* 
ately  afler  which  exchange,  the 
whole  province  of  Egypt  shall  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  army,  and 
restored  to  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  whose  territory  and  posses<- 
sions  in  them  shall  be  maintained 
in  their  integrity,  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner thai  they  stood  before  the  pre* 
sent  war.  It  is  understood  that, 
after  the  evacuation,  the  *  conces- 
sions  which  may  be  made  in  Egypt 
to  other  powers  shall  be  common 
to  the  French- 

II.  The  French  republic  recog- 
nizes the  constitution  of  tlie  repuB- 
lic  of  the  Seven  Islands  and  the  Ex- 
Venetian  territory,  situated  on  the 
continent.  It  guaranties  the  Kiain- 
tertancc  of  their  constitution.  The 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in  that  re- 
spect, is  to  guaranty  the  French 
republic,  as  well  as  that  of  Russia. 

III.  Definitive  arrangements  shall 
be  made  between  the  French  re* 
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\  public  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  respecting  the  goods  or  pro- 
perty of  their  respective  subjects 
confiscated  or  sequestered  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  The  political 
or  commercial  agents,  and  the  pri- 
soners of  war  of  all  ranks,  shall  be 
set  at  liberty  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  these  preliminary  ar- 
ticles. 

IV.  The  treaties  which  existed 
between  France  and  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte  are  renewed  in 
.their  full  extent;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  French  republic  shall 
fully  enjoy  in  the  states  of  his  high- 
ness the  same  rights  of  trade  ^nd 
navigation  which  it  possessed  here- 
tofore, and  those  which  the  most 
favoured  nations  may  hereafter  pos- 
sess. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  ex* 
changed  at  Paris  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  days. 


Treaty  qf  Peace  between  France  and 
Austria, 

His  majesty  the  emperor,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
first  consul  of  the  French  republic, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
having  it  equally  at  heart  to  put  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  have 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  definitive  treaty  of  pc*ace 
and  amity.' 

His  said  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty, not  desiring  less  anxiously 
that  the  German  empire  should 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and"  the  present  conjunctures  not 
allowing  the  necessary  time  that 
the  empire  should  be  consulted, 
and  for  its  intervention  by  its  de- 
puties in  the  negotiation ;  his  said 
majesty  besides,  looking  to  what 
has  been  consented  to  oy  the  de- 
putation of  the  empire  at  the  pre* 


cedine  congress  of  Rastadt,  has  re* 
solved,  after  the  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  stipulate  in  the  name  of 
the  Germanic  body : 

In  consequence  of  which,  the 
parties  contracting  have  named  for 
their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit,  his 
royal  and  imperial  majesty,  the  sieur 
Louis  de  Cobentzel,  count  of  the 
Roman  empire,  knight  of  the  golden 
fleece,  grand  cross  of  the  royal  or- 
der of  St.  Stienna,  and  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  chamber- 
lain, present  privy  counsellor  of  his 
said  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  his 
minister"  of  conferences,  and  vi'ce-* 
chancellor  of  his  court  and  state : 

And  the  first  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  citiscen  Joseph  Bonaparte^ 
counsellor  of  state : 
-  Who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  haVe  agreed  to 
the  following  articles : 

I-  There  shall  be  for  the  future 
and  ever,  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  stipulating  as 
well  in  his  own  name  as  in  that  of 
the  Germanic  ^  empire,  and  the 
French  republic,  his  said  majesty 
binding  himself  to  give  for  the  said 
empire  his  ratification  to  the  present 
treaty,  in  good  and  due  form.  The 
greatest  attention  shall  be  paid  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  the 
maintenance  of  perfect  harmony, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  all  sort  of 
hostilities  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  any 
caase  or  any  pretext  whatsoever; 
always  endeavouring  with  care  to 
preserve  the  union  happily  re-esta- 
blished. No  succour  or  protection 
shall  be  given,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  those  who  would  injure 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  con- 
tracting. 

II.  The  cession  of  the  ci-deTant 
(L)  Belgic 
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Bclgic  provinces,  Mipu fatted  hy  the  bridges  of  the   said   cities  draw* 

third  artlck;  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  bridges,  wi»ch  shall  mark  the  sep»- 

Formio,   is   renewed   here   in  the  ration. 

mo&t  formal  manner;  so  that  his-  IV.  The  eighteenth  article  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  majesty,  for  him-  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  is  also  re- 
self  and  his  successors,  as  well  in  newed  in  this  ;  that  his  majesty  the 
his  own  name  as  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king  binds  himself  to 
Germanic  empire,  renounces  all  his  cede  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  in- 
rights  and  trtles  to  the  said  pro-  demnity  for  the  countries  which  that 
vinccs,  which  shall  be  possessed  in  prince  and  his  heirs  have  lost  in 
perpetuity,  in  full  sovereignty  and  Italy,  the  Brisgaw,  which  he  shall 
dominion,  by  the  French  republic,  possess  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
with  all  the  territorial  interests  on  which  he  poisessed  the  Mo* 
thereunto  belongfng.     In  like  man-  denese. 

ner  are  ceded  to  the  French   re-  V.  It  is  besides  agreed,  that  his 

public,  by  his  iroi>erial  arKl  royal  royal  highness  the  grand  duke  of 

majesty^  and  with  tlie  formal  con-  Tuscany  renounces  for  himself,  his 

sent  ot  the  empire,                       '  successors,  and  all  persons  having 

1st,  The  country  of  Falkenstein,  title,  the  grand  dukedom  ^f  Tus- 

with  its  dependencies  :  cany,  and  that  part  of  the  Isle  of 

2d,  The  Frickthal,  and  all  that  Elbe  which  depends  on  it;  as  also 

belongs  to   the    house  of  Austria  all  the  rights  and  titles  jesuiting 

upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be-  from    those   rights  to  said  siatcs» 

tween    Zurzach    and  Basle;    the  which  shall  be  posses^^ed  in  future 

French  republic  re<»erving  to  itself  in  full  sovereignty  and  dominion  by 

to  cede  this  latter  country  to  (he  his  royal  highness  the  infant  duke 

Helvetic  republic.  of  Parma.     The  grand  duke  shall 

ill.  In  same  manner,  in  the  re^  obtain,  in  Germany, a iull  and cora- 

nevval  and  confirmation  of  the  ar-  plete  indemnity  for  his  states  in  Italy, 

tide  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Tiic  grand  duke  shall  dispose  of*, 

Formio,   his  majesty   tiic  emperor  at  his  pleasure,  the  property  and 

and  king  shall  possess  in  full  sove-  effects  which  be  possesses  in  Tus- 

reignty  and  dominion  the  countries  Cany,  wliether  by  personal  acquisi- 

hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  tion,  or  by  inheritance  of  the  per« 

say,   Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  ci-  sonal  acquisitions  of  his  late  majesty 

dtiant   Venetian    islands    of    the  the  emperor  Leopold  IL,  his  fatlier; 

Adriatic,  and  their  dependencies ;  or  of  his,  late  majesty  the  emperor 

the  mouths  of  Catarro,  the  city  of  Francii  I.,  his  grandfather.     It  is 

Venice,  the  Legunes,  and  the  coun*  also  agreed,  that  the  trusts,  esta- 

tries  comprised  jxHween  the   he-  blishments,  and  other  properties  of 

reditary  states  of  his  majesty  the  the  grand  duchy,  as  well  as  the 

emperor  and  kinjf,  the  Adriatic  Sea  debts  duly  secured  by  mortgage  oq 

ana  the  Adige,  from  its  leaving  the  that  country^  shall  pass  to  tne  new 

Tyrol  to  the  place  where  it  empties  grand  duke* 

itself  into  the  said  sea,  the  Thalweg  VI.    His  majesty  the   emperor 

of  the  Adige  serving  for  the  line  of  and  king,  as  well  in  his  own  name 

limitation;  and  as  the  cities  o^Ye*  as  that  of  the  Germanic  empire, 

rooa  and  Porto  Legnago  will  be  consents  that  tlie  French  republic 

divided  bv  this  line,  there  shall  be  shall  possess  in  future  in  full  sove* 

established  upon  the  middle  of  the  reignty  and  property  the  countries 

and 
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and  domains  situate  on  the  left  bank 
of  tJie  Rhine,  and  which  make  part 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  so  as  that, 
in  conformity  with  what  has  been 
expressly  agreed  at  the  congress  of 
Rastadt  by  the  deputation  of  the 
empire  and  approved  by  the  em* 
peror,  the  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine 
chail  be  in  future  tlie  limit  between 
the  French  repubhc  and  the  Ger- 
manic empire  J  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  place  where  the  Rhine  leaves 
the  Helvetic  territory  to  the  place 

where  it  enters  the  Bavarian  terri- 
tory. 

In  consequence  of  which,  the 
French  republic  formally  renounces 
ail  its  possessions  whatsoever  on  the 
riglit  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
sents to  restore  to  those  to  whom 
they  belong,  the  places  of  Dusscl- 
dorfP,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philipsbourg, 
the  fort  of  Cassel,  and  other  fortifi- 
cations opposite  Mentz  on  .the  right 
bank,  the  fort  of  Kehi,  and  the 
Vieux-Brissac,  upon  the  express 
condition  that  these  places  and  forts 
shall  continue  to  remain  in  the  state 
in  which  they  shall  be  found  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation. 

VII.  And  as  by  consequence  of 
the  cession  which  the  empire  makes 
to  the  French  republic,  several 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  find* 
themselves  partially  dispossessed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  whilst  it  is  for  the 
Germanic  empire  collectively  to 
^ustain  the  losses  resulting  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  treaty,  it 
is  agreed  between  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  as  well  in  his 
own  name  as  In  that  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  and  the  French  re* 
public,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  formally  established  at 
the  congress  of  Kastadt,  the  em- 
peror shall  be  bound  to  give  to  the 
hereditary   princes,    wbo  are   dij- 

E assessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
hino,  an  indemnity  Which  shall  be 


taken  In  the  bosom  of  the  said  em^ 
pire,  following  the  arrangements^ 
which,  according  to  these  bases^ 
shall  be  further  determined, 

VI IL  In  all  the  ceded  countries 
acquired  or  exchanged  by  the  pre* 
sent  treaty,  it  is  agreed,  in  like 
manner  as  it  has  been  by  the  ar* 
tides  IV.  and  X.  of  the  treaty  o£ 
Campo  Formio,  that  those  to  whom 
they  shall  belong  shall  charge  them« 
selves  with  the  debts  Secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  spil  of  the  said 
countries;  but,  seeing  the  difiii- 
culties  which  arise  in  that  respect 
upon  the  interpretatioii  of  the  said 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  it  is  expressly  understood 
that  tiie  French  republic  does  not 
take  in  its  charge  any  but  the  debts 
resulting  from  loans  tbrnialiy  agreed 
to  by  the  states  of  the  ceded  coun* 
tries,  or  of  expenses  contracted  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the 
said  countries. 

IX.  Immediately  afler  the  ex* 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty  there  shall  be  grant* 
ed,  in  all  the  countries  ceded,  ac- 
quired, or  exchanged,  by  the  said 
treaty,  to  all  the  inhahitants  or  pro- 
prietors whomsoever,  a  removal 
of  the  sequestration  placed  upon 
their  goods,  properties,  and  rever 
nues»  on  account  of  the  war  which 
has  taken  place.  The  parties  con- 
tracting bind  themselves  to  pay 
every  thing  which  they  may  owts 
for  funds  Tent  to  them  by  the  said 
individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
establishments  of  the  said  coun- 
tries ;  and  to  pay  or  reimburse  all 
annuities  granted  in  their  favour 
upon  any  of  tliem.  In  consequence 
of  which  it  is  expressly  acknow- 
ledged that 'the  owners  of  bills  of 
the  l;ank  of  Vienna,  become  French, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  their  bills,  and  shall  receive  the 
int^retts  due,  or  to  beoome  dac» 
(L  2)  netwith* 
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notwithstanding  any  sequestration 
or  obstruction,  wiiich  shall  be  re- 
garded as  never  having  taken  place, 
particularly  the  obstruction  result- 
ing from  the  circumstance. that  the 
owners,  having  become  French, 
have  not  fifrnishcd  the  thirty  or  the 
cent,  per  cent,  demanded  from  the 
subscribers  of  the  bank  ofV'^ienna 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king. 

X.  The  parties  contracting  shall 
also  take  of}\all  sequestrations  that 
may  have  been  put,  on  account  ol' 
the  war,  upon  the  properties,  rights, 
and  revenues  of  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  or  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  territory  of  the  French 
republic,  and  of  the  French  citi- 
zens, in  the  states  of  his  said  ma^ 
jesty,  or  of  the  empire. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  of  peace, 
particularly  the  articles  VIII.  IX. 
X.  and  XV.,  hereafter  is  deoiared 
common  to  the  Batavian,  Helvetic, 
Cisalpine,  and  Ligiirian  republics. 

The  parties  contracting  mutually 
guaranty  the  independence  of  the 
said  repubJics,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  wlio  inhabit  them,  to  adopt 
such  form  of  government  as  tJiey 
;&l)all  think  proper. 

XII.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty renounces  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  in  favour  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  all  the,  rights,  and 
titles  arising  from  these  rights, 
which  his  said  majesty  could  claim 
in  the  countries  which  he  possessed 
before  the  war,  and  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  8  th  article  of  the  treaty 
ofCampo  Formio,  now  make  part 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which 
•hall  possess  them  in  full  sovcr 
reigiity  and  dominion,  with  all  the 
territorial  interests  dependent  on 
tliom. 

XIII.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty, as  w«ll  in  his  own  name  as  in 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  empire^ 


confirms  the  adhesion  already  given 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  to 
the  union  of  the  ci-dcdant  imperial 
fiefs  with  the  Ligurian  republic, 
and  renounces  all  the  rights,  and 
titles  arising  from  these  rights,  to 
said  fiefs. 

XIV.  Conformably  with  the  1 1th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio, the  navigation  of  the  Adige, 
serving  for  the  limit  between  the 
states  of  his  imperial  and  royal  ma« 
jesty  and  those  of  the  French  re^ 
public,  shall  be  fVee,  without  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other  being  at 
liberty  to  establish  there  any  toll,  or 
having  on  it  any  armed  ship  of  war. 

XV.  All  the  prisoners  of  war 
made  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  as  also  the  hostages  carried 
away  or  given  during  the  war,  who 
shalf  not  have  been  yet  restored, 
shall  be  given  up  in  forty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  pre* 
sent  treaty. 

XVI.  The  landed  and  personal 
roper ty  not  alienated  of  his  royal 

lighness  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
of  the  heirs  of  her  Jate  royal  high- 
ness madame  the  archduchess  Chris- 
tina, which  are  situated  in  the 
countries  ceded  ho  thn  French  re- 
public, shall  be  restored  to  them« 
on  condition  that  they  shall  sell 
them  within  the  space  of  three 
years. 

The  same  shall  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  landed  and  personal 
property  of  their  royal  highnesses 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  map 
dame  the  archduchess  fieatrix  his 
wife,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic, 

XVII.  The  articles  XII.  XIII. 
XV.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XVIIL  <rf 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  are 
particularly  revived,  to  be  executed 
ajL'cording  to  their  form  and  tenor, 
as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  present  treaty. 

XVIIL  The 
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XVIII.  The  contributions,  de- 
liveries", equipments,  and  exactions 
x^hatsoever  of  war  shall  cease  to 
ta4ce  place  from  the  dav  of  the  date 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  exchange 
of  the  present  treaty,  on  the  one 
part  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  the  Germanic  empire,  and  on 
the  other  part  by  the  French  re- 
public. 

XIX.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king,  by  the  empire,  and  by  the 
French  republic,  within  the  space 
of  thirty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible ; 
and  it  is  agreed  that  the  armies  of 
the  two  powers  shall  remain  in  the 
positions  which  they  occupy,  as 
well  in  Germany  as  in  Italy,  until 
the  said  ratifications  of  the  emperor 
and  king,  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
French  republic;  shall  have  been 
mutually  exchanged  at  Luneville 
between  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  ten  days 
after  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifi- 
cations, the  armies  of  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty  shall  return  to  his 
hereditary  possessions,  which  shall 
be  evacuated  within  the  same  space 
of  time  by  the  French  armies;  and 
that,  thirty  days  after  the  said  ex- 
change, the  French  armies  shall 
have  evacuated  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  the  said  empire. 

Done  and  signed  at  Luneville, 

the  9ih  February,   ISOl,  (20 

Pluviose),  year  9  of  the  French 

republic. 

Louis  Count  Cob^ntzel. 

Joseph  Bonaparte. 


Treaty  of  Peace  heixseen    the  First 
Consul  of  the  Frtmk  Republic  and 
His  Majesty  tfie  King  of  t/ie  Two 
Sicilies, 
The  first  consul  of  the  French  re^ 


public,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  equally  ani- 
mated with  a  desire  to  put  a  defi- 
nitive end  to  the  war  which  exists 
between  the  two  states,  have  no- 
minated for  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  consul  of  the 
PVench  republic,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  citizen  Charles 
Jean  Marie  Alquier;  and  his  Sici- 
lian majesty,  the  sieur  Antoine  de 
Micheroux,  knight  of  the  royal  or- 
der Constantinien  de  St.  Georges, 
and  of  the  imperial  Russian  order 
of  Saint  Anne,  of  the  first  diss,  and 
colonel  in  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  — 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace, 
friendship,  and  good  understand- 
ing, between  the  French  republic 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  All  hostilities,  by  land 
and  sea,  shall  definitively  cease  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty  ; 
and,  previously,  the  armistice  con- 
cluded at  Foligno  on  the  ISthof 
February  ('ii)th  Pluviose)  last,  be- 
tween the  re:;pective  generals,  shall 
receive  its  full  and  complete  exe- 
cution. 

II.  All  acts,  engagements,  or  an« 
terior  conventions,  on  the  one  part 
or  the  other,  of  the  two  contract- 
ing powers,  which  may  be  contrary 
to  the  present  treaty,  are  revoked, 
and  shall  be  considered  as  null  and 
void. 

III.  All  the  ports  of  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily  shall  be 
shut  to  all  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen, Turkish  and  English, 
until  the  conclusion,  as  well  of  a 
definitive  peace  between  the  French 
republic  and  these-  two  powers,  as 

(L  3)  of 
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of  the  differences  which  have  arisen  trace  of  the  pri  vate  calamitfes  which 

between  England  and  the  powers  have  marked  the  present  war,  and 

of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  parti«  to  fi;ive  to  peace,  re-established,  the 

cularly  between  Russia  and  Eng-  stability  which   can  only  be   ex* 

land.  pected  from  a  general  oblivion  of 

The  said  ports  shall'  remain,  on  the  past,  the  French  republic  re-^ 

the  contrary,  open  to  all  the  ships  nounces  all  prosecution  in  respect 

of  war  and  merchantmen,^  as  well  of  factf;  of  which  it  might  complain  ; 

of  his  imperial  miyesty  of.  Russia,  and  tlie  king,  wishing,  on  hii  part« 

and  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  him  ' 

maritime  neutrality  of  the  north,  as  lies  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned 

ofthe  French  repubiic  and  its  allies,  by  the  troubles  which  have  taken 

And  if,  in  consequence  of  this  de-  place  in  his  states,  binds  himself  to 

termination,  his  majesty  the  king  pay,  within  three  months,  reckon- 

of  the  Two  Sicilies   should   find  ing  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 

himself  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  ot  the  present  treaty,  a  sum  of 
the  Turks,  or  the  English,  the '  500,000  francs,  whicn  shall  be  dis-* 
French  republic  binds  itself  to  place  ^  tributed   among    the   agents   and 

gt  the  disposal  of  his  majesty,  and  French  citizens  who  have  been  paF« 

upon  his  demand,  to  be  employed  ticularly  the  victims  of  the  disor^ 

in  his  states,  a  number  of  troops  ders  which  have  been  produced  at 

equal  to  that  which  shall  be  sent  to  Naples,  Viterbo,  and  in  the  other 

him  as  an  auxiliary  force  by  hi^im*  points  of  the  south  of  Italy,  by  the 

perial  majesty  of  Russia.  conduct  of  Neapolitans. 

IV,  His  majesty  the  king  of  the  VIT.  His  Sicilian  majesty  binds 
Two  Sicilies  renounces,  in  perpe-  himself  also  to  permit  that  all  those 
tuity,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  of  his  subjects  who  have  not  been 
in  the  first  place.  Porta  Longone,  prosecuted,  banished,  or  forced  to 
in  the  Isle  ot  Elbe,  and  every  thing  expatriate  themselves  voluntarily* 
belonging  to  it  in  that  island.     Se-  but  for  acts  relating  to  the  re&U 

.condly,  tne  states  of  the  Presides  in  dence  of  the  Frencli  m  the  kingdom 

Tuscany )  and  he  cedes  them,  as  of  Naples,  shall  return  without  mo» 

piso  the  principality  of  Piombino,  to  testation  to  their  country,  and  be  re* 

the  French  government,  to  be  by  it  instated  in  their  properties.    His 

disposed  of  at  its  pleasure.  majesty  also  promises,  that  all  per* 

V.  The  French  republic  and  sons  now  in  custody  on  account  of 
fih  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two  the  political  opinions  which  they 
Sicilies  bind  themselves  recipro-  have  declared  sliall  be  immediately 
cally  to  take  off*  the  sequestration  set  at  liberty, 

fcom  all  efiects,  revenues,  and  pror        VIII.  His  majesty  the  king  of 

perty,  seized^  confiscated,   or  de-  the  Two  Sicilies  binds  himself  to 

tained,  from  the  citizens  smd  sub-  restore  to  tlie  French  republic  the 

jects  of  the  one  or  the  other  power,  statues,  pictures,  and  other  objects 

in  consequence  of  the  present  war,  of  the  arts  which  have  been  car- 

gnd  to  admit  them  respectively  to  ried  ofi*  from  Rome  by  the  Neapo^ 

the  legal  exercise  of  the  rights  and  Jitan  troops, 
claims   which    may    appertain  ^o        IX.   The  present  treaty  is  de* 

tliem,  dared  conimon   to  the  Batavian^ 

VjU   Id  order  to  remove  ev^ry  Cisalpine^,  and  Ligurian  republics, 

•  •  X.  The 
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X.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  It  is  understood  that,  aftor  the 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex-  the  evacuation,  the  concessions 
changed  in  the  •  space  of  thirty  which  may  be  made  in  Egypt  to 
days,  without  delay,  other  powers,  an  the  part  of  the 

Done  and  signed  at  Florence,  the    Sub  time  Porte,  shall  be  common  to 
7lh  Germinal,  mhyearoft-he    the  French. 

French  Republic,  28th  March,        H.     The   French    republic    ac- 

1801,  knowledges  the*  constitution  of  the 

(Signed)  Alquier.  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  and 

AntoineDe  MiCHEROUx.    Ex- Venetian    territories,     situated 

'  upon  the  continenL     It  guaranties 

Freliminnry    Articles  of  Peiice  bc"    the  maintenance  of  that   constitu- 

iween  the  French  Republic  and  the    tion.     The  Sublime  Porte  acknow* 

Ottoman  Porte.  ledges  and  accepts  for  that  purpose 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  the  guarantee  ot  the  French  repub- 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  lie,  as  well  as  that  of  Russia, 
people,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  J II.  Definitive  arrangements  sliall 
rorte,  beitig  desirous  to  put  an  be  made  between  the  French  re* 
end  to  the  war  which  divides  the  public  and  t|ie  Sublime  Ottoman 
two  countries,  and  to  re-establish  rorte,  relative  to  the  goods  and 
the  ancient  relations  which  united  effects  of  their  respective  citizens 
them,  have  nominated  with  this  and  subjects  confiscated  or  seqiies* 
intention,  for  ministers  plenipotcn*  tered  during  the  war.  The  po)i-> 
tiary,  to  wit ;  tical  and  commercial  agents,  and 

The  first  consul  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  of  every  rank,  shall 
republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  be  ^et  at  liberty  immediately  a^r 
people,  citizen  Charles  Maurice  the  ratification  of  the  present  pre« 
Talleyrand,  minister  for  foreign  liminary  articles, 
aflfairs,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  IV.  The  treaties  which  existed 
Forte,  its  ei'devant  basch-muhas«-  before  the  present  war  between 
sebe  and  ambassador  Esseyd  Alt  France  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
ESendi,  who,  after  having  ex-  Porte  shall  be  renewed  in  the  entire, 
changed  their  full  powers,  have  la  consequence  of  this  renewal  the 
agreed  upon  the  following  preli-  Frencli  republic  shall  enjoy*  in  the 
minary  articles  i  ^hole  extent,  of  the  state  of  its 

Art,  I.  There  shall  be  peace  and  highness,  the  rights  of  commerce 
friendship  between  the  rrench  rck-  and  navigation  which  it  formerly 
public  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  enjoyed,  and  which  may  hereafter 
rorte;  in  consequence  of  which  be  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured 
hostilities  shall  cease  between  the    nations. 

two  powers,  from  the  date  of  the        The    ratifications    shall    be  ex* 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the    changed  at   Paris  in  the  space  of 
present  preliminary  articles.      Im*-    tweniy-four  days., 
mediately  af^er  the  said  exchange.        Done  atPari^the  9thof  Octol>^r, 
the  entire  province  of  Egypt  shall  in  the  10th  year  of  the  French 

be  evacuated  by  the  French  army,  republic^  or  the  first  of.  the 

and  restored  to  the  Sublime  Otto-  month      Gemasy-ulahir,    one 

man  Porte,  the  territories  and  po»*  thousand  two  hundred  and  six- 

sessions  of  which  shall  be  maintain*  teen  of  the  Uegira. 

ed  in  their  integrity,  such  as. they    (Signed)  Ck.Mau. Talleyrand.  . 
were  before  the  present  war.  Esseyd  Ali  Eifendi. 

(L  4)  Jrticie^ 
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jirticles  qftlie  Treaty  of  Peace  be^ 
tween  Spain  and  Portugal, 
As  the  object  which  his  catholic 
majesty  had  in  view,'  and  which 
he  considered  as  necessary  for  the 
general  good  of  Europe,  when  he 
declared  war  against  Portugal,  is 
obtained,  his  majesty  has  resolved, 
after  conferences  had,  to  restore 
and  renew  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  good  understanding  by  means 
of  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  three  bellige- 
rent powers  having  met  together 
have  agreed  to  conclude  two  trea- 
ties, which,  in  their  essential  parts, 
will  be  but  one,  as  the  guarantee 
will  lie  interchangeable,  and  will 
cease  with  respect  to  both  when 
either  shall  be  infringed.  To  carry 
into  full  effect  this  important  ob- 
ject, his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Portugial  and  Algarve, 
have  granted  their  full  powers  as 
follows;  namely,  his  catholic  roa« 
jcsty  the  king  of  Spain,  to  his  ex- 
cellency don  Manuel,  de  Godoy, 
Alvarejj  de  Faria,  Rios  Sanchez  y 
Zarzosa,  prince  of  peace,  duke  of 
Alcudia,  lord  of  Soto  di  Roma  aiid 
of  the  districts  of  Albala,  count  of 
Everamonte,  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  first  class,  perpetual  governor 
of  the  city  of  Madrid  and  of  the 
towns  of  Santiago,  Cadiz,  Malaga, 
and  Ecija,  knight  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  grand 
cross  o{  the  distinguished  Spanish 
order  of  Charles  IIL,  commander 
of  Valencia,  del  Ventoso,  Rivera, 
&c.,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  counsellor  of  state,  chamber- 
lain; generalissimo  and  captain  ge- 
neral of  the  armies  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  colonel  general  of  the 
Swiss  troops,&c., and  hisroyal  high- 
no  ss  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal 
s.nd  Algarve,  to  his  excellency  Louis 
|*into  de  5ousa  Continlio,  coanscl- 


l6r  of  state,  gr^and  cross  of  the  or^ 
der  of  Aviz,  knight  of  the  iHu^rious 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  minister 
and  secretary  of  state  for  the  afllairs 
of  the  kingaom,  and  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  its  armies;  who,  after  haviug 
exchanged  apd  verified  their  full 
powers  in  good  and  proper  form, 
have  concluded  and  signed,  accords 
ing  to  the  orders  and  intentions  of 
their  sovereigns,  the  following  ar- 
ticles :— 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  peace, 
amity,  and  good  understanding,  be- 
tween his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal  and  Algarve,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by^  land,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  kingdoms  and  pos- 
sessions; and  all  captures  which 
shall  be  made  by  sea,  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  treaty,  shall 
be  faithfully  restored,  with  till  their 
goods  and  eflfects,  or  their  respec- 
tive value  paid." 

II.  His  royal  highness  will  shut 
the  ports  of  his  whole  territories  to 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain  in  ge« 
neral. 

III.  His  catholic  majesty  will  re- 
store to  his  royal  highness  the  for- 
tresses and  places  of  Jurumena,  Ar- 
ronches,  Portalegre,  Castel-Davide, 
Barbacema,  Campo  Mayor,  and  Ou- 
guela^i  with  all  the  territories  hitherto 
conquered  by  his  arms,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  conquered,  with  all  their 
artillery,  fire-arms,  or  other  warlike 
stores,  and  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  were  when  they 
were  surrendered  to  him ;  and  hii 
catholic  majesty  will  take  as  a  con- 
quest the  fortress  of  Olivenza  with 
its  territory  and  inhabitants,  from 
the  Guardiana,  and  unite  the  same 
for  ever  to  his  own  territory  and 
subjects,  ^o  that  the  river  above 
mentioned  ^hall  be  the  boundary  of 
the  respective  kingdoms  in  that 
part. 
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'  IV.  His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  of  Porlug^i  and  Algarvc  will 
not  permit  s^ny  dep6ts  of  prohibited 
an^  contraband  goods,  wjiich  may 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  to  be  formed  on 
tjie  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  ex- 
clusive of  such  as  appertain  to  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
pr  are  necessary  for  the  consurap* 
tion  of  Ihe  respective  territories  in 
which  they  are  established.  And 
if  this  or  any  other  article  shall  not 
be  maintained,  the  treaty  which  is 
now  concluded  between  the  three 
powers,  including  the  interchange* 
able  guarantee,  shall  be  null  and 
void,  as  is  expressed  in  the  articles 
pf  the  present  treaty. 

V.  His  royal  highness  will  im- 
mediately repair  and  make  good 
all  damages  or  injury  which  the 
subjects  of  his  catiu>lic  majesty  may 
have  sustained  during  the  present 
war  from  the  ships  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  subjects  of  tiie  court  of 
Portugal,  and  for  which  they  can 
rightfully  claim  indemnification; 
and  in  like  manner  his  catholic 
majesty  engages  to  make  suitable 
satisfaction  for  all  captures  which 
nay  have  been  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards before  the  present  war,  in 
violation  of  or  within  cannon  shot 
C»f  the  Portuguese  territory* 

VI.  Within  the  space  of- three 
months,  reckoning  from  the  rati* 
Acation  of  the  present  treaty,  his 
royal  highness  will  pay  to^  the  trea- 
sury of  his  catholic  majesty  the  ex- 
penses left  unpaid  when  they  with* 
drew  from  tlie  war  with  France, 
and  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
same,  according  to  the  estimate  gi- 
ven in  by  the  ambassador  of  his  car 
tholic  majesty,  or  which  may  be 
given  in  anew ;  with  the  exception, 
liowcver,  of  any  errors  that  may  be. 
found  in  the  said  estimates. 


VI L  As  soon  as  tlie  present  trea^ 
ty  shall  be  signed,  hostilities  shall 
cease  on  both  sides,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  anj  contribut 
tions  or  requisitions  being  laid,  after 
that  time,  on  any  of  the  conquered 

f>]aces,  except  .such  as  may  be  al« 
owed  to  friendly  troops  in  time  of 
peace;  and  as  soon  as  this  treaty 
shall  be  ratified,  the  Spanish  troops 
shall  leave  the  Portuguese  territory 
within  six'  days,  and  shall  begin 
their  march  within  six  hours  after 
receiving  notice,  without  offering 
any  violence  or  injury  to  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  way,  and  they  shall 
pay  for  whatever  may  be  pec*essary 
for  them,  according  to  the  current 
priqe  of  the  country. 

VIII,  All  prisoners  which  mav 
have  been  taken  by  sea  or  lancC 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  th« 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  delivered  up 
on  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  debts  which  they  may  have  con- 
tracted during,  their  imprisonment 
shall  be  paid. 

The  sick  and  wounded  shall  re- 
main in  the  respective  hospitals, 
there  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  in 
likQ  manner  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  able  to  begin  their 
march. 

IX,  His  catholic  majesty  engages 
to  guaranty  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal*  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  states 
and  possessions,  without  the  least 
cxceptipn  or  reserve. 

X,  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  renew  the  treaty 
pf  detensive  alliance  which  existed 
between  the  two  monarchies,  but 
with  such  clauses  and  alterations  as 
the  connexions  entered  into  by  the 
Spanish  monarchy  with  the  French 
republic  may  demand;  and  in  -the 
same  treaty  shall  be  regulated  what 
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aid  shall  be  mutualiy  afforded  should 
necessity  require, 

XI.  TKe  present  treaty  shj^ll  be 
ratified  within  ten  days  after  it  is 
sipjneJ,  or  sooner  if  posi^ible.  In 
witness  of  tli is  we  the  undersigned 
niir inters  plenipotentiary  have  sub- 
scribeti  the  present  treaty  with  our 
own  hands  J  and  scaled  it^  with  our 
arms. 

J>one  at  Badajoz,  June  6,  1 801. 

{L.  S.)Thb  Prince  OF  Prace, 
'    (L.  S.)  Louis  Pinto  di  Souza. 


iMtcr  of  the  State  and  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister His   Excellemy   Count  Co' 
bentzel  to  Count  Stadion,  the  Im- 
periat  Minister  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Octffber  11,  IhOI. 
Yesterday   intelligence   was  re- 
ceived that  his  royal  highness  the 
archduke  Anthony  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  a^chbi^hop  and  elector 
of  the   electoral  archbishopric   of 
Cologne,  by  the  electoral  cathedral 
ciiapter  of  Cologne,  in  a  free  ca- 
nonical electoral  assembly. 

While  your  excellency  will  not 
fail  to  make  the  friendly  communi- 
cation of  this  event  to  his  Prussian 
majesty's  ministry,  your  excellency 
will,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner,  repeat  those  de- 
clarations which  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king  caused  to  be 
made  subsequent  to  tlie  election  of 
Munster.  \ 

Your  excellency  will  assare  his 
Prussian  majesty's  ministry,  that, 
"with  respect  to  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  the  election  of  an  arehduke 
may  be  considered  as  indifferent^ 
as  the  natural  course  of  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  indemnities^  by 
means  of  secularisation,  will  not  be 
altered  from  personal  consideration, 
or  secondary  views,  Henee  then 
the  court  or  his  Prussian  majesty 
auiy  rest  perfectly  convinced^  that^ 


as  (he  imperial  court,  from  love  and 
regard  to  the  old  constitution  of 
Germany,  according  to  its  intemal^ 
conviction,  can  never  forbear  in- 
sisting on  the  maintenance  of  the 
three  spiritual  elecf orates,  the  per- 
sonal consideration  of  the  archduke 
having  been  elected  to  bo  elector 
of  Cologne  cannot  have  the  smallest 
influence  on  this  conduct  of  tlie 
high  imperial  court.     , 

On  this  occasion  your  excellency 
will  also  disclose  in  confidence  to 
count  Haugwitz,  that,  although  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Munster  ear* 
nestly  press  that  hi$  royal  highness 
the  archduke  Anthony  may  repair 
to  Munster,  and  take  upon  himself 
tJie  government;  yet  his  imperial 
majesty,  as  the  h(»d  of  the  hou.'^e, 
has  not  yet  given  to  his  royal  high- 
ness permission  for  this  purpose, 
b\it  has  rather  intimated  to  the  ca* 
thedral  chapter,  to  continue  the 
government  in  the  mean  time  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
.  t(]e  see  was  vacant— -S^fcitf  impeditA. 

His  royal  highness,  beyond  all 
doubt,  i«  in  all  respects  entitled  to 
the  formal  assumption  of  the  go 
vernment,  and  might  without  con* 
tradiction  put  himself  in  possession 
of  this  ecclesiastical  electorate, 
which  at  this  moment  has  as'  much 
right  to  its  existence  as  other  ec«> 
clesiasttcal  electorates. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  deiiied,  that  hit 
imperial  majesty^  in  this  modenu 
Hon  which  he  has  shown,  could  have 
no  other  view,  than  thereby  to  givo 
a  proof  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
been  guided  by  no  personal  interest. 
Lewis  Couhntzei.. 

Note  of  Count  Haugmtz  to  Cowni 
StadiotL  Berlin,  October  26, 
The  undersigned  state  and  cabi- 
net mimister  has  informed  the  king 
of  the  communication  which  count 
Stadion,  minister  extraordinary  and 
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plenipotentiary  oF  hb  imperial  and  hy  anticipation  also  concerned  th« 

royal  majesty,  was  charged  lo  make  election  of  Aren&berg,  in  case  sucli 

to  bim  within  these  few  days.    It  should  take  place, 

was  intended  to  make  known  to  His  majesty  does  not  the  less  ap« 

his   majesty    the  election    of    his  prove  the  wise  resolution  of  his  inn 

royal  highness  the    archduke  An-  perial  majesty  to  •postpone  the  (lir* 

tiiony,  as  archbishop  and  elector  ther  steps  which  one  or  both  of  tha 

of  Cologne,  and  was  accompanied  chapters  might  wish  to  ack>pt  with 

with  the  declaration,  that  this  elec-  respect  to  the  introduction  of  tha 

lion,  as  well  as  that  of  Munster,  arciidiike  Anthony  ;   and  If  the  bu^ 

was  to  be  considered  as  indifierent,  siae<(s  on  boih  sides  be  thus  to  re« 

4ind  unconnected  with  every  per-  main  in  uncertainty,  the  king  will 

sonal  or  further  view  ;  and  that  it  in  like  manner  abide  by  the  preiuni* 

could  not  in  the  least  alter  either  navy  measures  which  he  has  hitherto 

the  natural  course  of  the  secularisa*  taken. 

lions,  nor  the  appropriation  of  the  But  even  if  his  majesty   went 

name    to    the    indemnifications.-*^  agreed  on  the  last  point  with  the 

That,  as  on  the  one  side  the  em-  court  of  Vienna,  yet  he  cocild  not 

perof,  partly  from  attachment   to  grant  his  approbation  to  the  prin- 

tbeconstitution  of  tlie  empire,  partly  ciple  of  the  future  maintenance  of 

from  internal  conviction,  could  not  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates* 

forbear  pKersisting  in    the  mainte-  This  principle  is  in  direct  contradic* 

nance    of  the    three  ecclesiastical  tion  to  those  which  his  majesty  has 

electorates^  the  election  which  had  at  all  times  expressed   in  perfect 

jallen   on    the  archduke  Antliony  agreement   witi)    the  French    eo^ 

could  by  no  means,  or  in  any  man*  vernment  as  one  of  the  contractm^ 

ner,  have  an  influence  on  the  con-  powers,  and  which  are-  founded  on 

ductof  his  imperial  majesty.*— That,  the  contracts  wliich  are  now  to  be 

in  order  to  give  a  proof  of  this,  his  put  into  execution, 

majesty  has  declined  the  proposi*  In  these  is  to  be  found  the  cx« 

tion   of  tlie   cathedral  chapter  of  press  and  essential  determination, 

Munster,  inviting  the  archduke  to  that  the  losses  of  the  suffering  par- 

repairlo  that  bishopric,  and  to  take  ties  are  to  be  made  up  by  meant 

possession  of  it;  and  that  he  had  at  of  secularisations,  and  that  ii\  tliose 

the  same  time  given  the  said  chap-  losses  of  the  suffering  {larties  must 

ter  to  understand,  that  they  should  be  reckoned, 

undertake  the    government  them-  I.  According  to  the  7th  article 

selves  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  same  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  he* 

luanner  as  if  the  sec  were  vacant.  reditary  princes  who  havejost  lfaci« 

If  the  elections  of  Munster  and  possessions   either  in  whole  or  iit 

Arensberg  are  to  be  considered  as  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine; 

mere    formalities,    the    king    was  2.  According  to  the  5th  article 

obliged  on  his  part  to  pursue  those  of  the  same  treaty,  the  grand  dyke 

formalities  which  the  then  present  of  Tuscany;  and 

circumstances  pointed  out,  to  pre-  3.    The  house    of  Orange,    to 

$erve  the  general  rights ;  and  with  which  Prussia  and  France  liad  in« 

this  view  his    majesty  caused  his  sured  a  suitable    indemnity,  by  a 

well-known  protestation  against  the  convention,  concluded  much  ear- 

Munster  election   to  be  delivered  lier,  on    the  5th  of  August  1796% 

to  the  stalQ9  of  the  empire,  which  whichincontestdblymad^estlie  rights 

and 
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and  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Orange, equal  to  those  of  the  house 
of  Tuscany.  From  the  obligations 
contained  in  those  treaties,  it  foU 
lows  that  the  powers  interested  must 
endeavour  to  regulate  and  to  li- 
quidate the  mass  of  the  real  loss, 
and  to  bring  it  into  proportion  with 
the  objects  which  are  destined  to 
produce  an  equivalent  for  the  same. 
As  the  indemnification  for  the 
claimants,  pointed  out  in  the  above- 
mentioned  treaties,  must  be  qoni- 
plete,  so  must  it  be  carefully  ex- 
amined beforehand,  how  tar  the 
mass  arising  and  presenting  itself 
out  of  the  secularisation  is  suHicient 
to  indemnify  the  parties  who  have 
sustained  losses.  If,  after  a  calcu- 
lation made,  funds  sufficient  were 
found  to  raise  or  restore  one  or 
more  of  the  ecclesiastical  sees,  to 
which  the  electoral  dignity  is  ap- 
plicable, the  king,  far  from  op* 
posing  it,  would  take  measures  to 
support  in  this  respect  the  wishes 
and  views  of  his  imperial  majesty ; 
but  it  would 'be  a  contradiction  in 
principle  at  this  time,  and  before 
the  mass  of  the  losses  can  be  weigh- 
ed against  the  mass  of  the  objects 
of  indemnification,  to  decide  before- 
hand,  or  to  pre-resolve  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
electorates. 

As  the  king  is  accustomed  in  all 
his  declarations  against  the  court  of 
Vienna,  to  be  very  free,  so  it  is  agree- 
able to  him  to  strengthen  anew  the 
principles  which  he  shows  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  which  he  has  in- 
variably laid  down  as  the  ground 
of  his  conduct.  His  majesty  has 
therefore  authorised  the  undersign-^ 
ed  to  lay  them  again  before  count 
Stadion  in  the  present  note.  He 
fulfils  this  duty,  and  repeats  to  the 
count  the  assurance  of  his  high 
consideration. 

.  (Signed)    Hauowiiz. 


Declaratian  of  the  King  qf  Pru^iB 

to  the  Royal  and  Electoral  Council 

of  Hanover,  and  to  the  Comnuin^ 

dants  of  the  Troops. 

After  the  oppressions  which  neu- 
tral navigation  and  commerce  have 
experienced  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  English 
navy,  the  different  courts  interested 
in  it  could  no  longer  refrain,  afler 
so  many  useless  complaints,  from 
protecting  the  violated  rights  of 
their  subjects  with  more  energy. 

The  result  was  the  convention  en- 
tered into  on  the  16th  of  December, 
18D0,  between  Kuss[a,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  the  just  and  moderate 
principles  of  which  had  been  former- 
ly adopted  and  followed  by  the  court 
of  London  itself;  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  equally 
experienced  this  violence,  preju- 
dicial to  his  states  and  flag,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

The  contracting  courts  were  on 
the  point  of  communicating  to  the 
belligerent  powers  their  conven- 
tion, and  of  adoptii>g  arrangements 
with  them^  when  England,  by  an 
unexpected  step,  disconcerted  this 
amicable  design,  by  laying  an  em- 
bargo upon  ail  the  ships  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers  of  the  norlh  in  her 
ports,  and  thus  showing  herself  as 
an  enemy. 

It  might  be  expected  that  his 
Prussian  majesty  could  not  look 
upon  this  conduct  with  a  favourable 
eye  and  with  indifference :  to  this 
end  he  sent  soon  after  to  the  court 
of  London  the  declaration  of  the 
12th  of  February,  avowing  formally 
and  publicly  his  accession  to  the 
convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
means  by  which  the  differences 
might  be  accommodated,  and  aa 
entire  rupture  avoided. 

But,  instead  of  adopting  the  ex- 
pedient proposed,  England  passed 
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•ver  in  silence  the  note  transmitted  he  will  not  onl;r  shut  up  the  mouths 
to  loid  Carysfort  at  Berlin.     She  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
>as  continued   to  treat  as  eneroies  Ems,  but  wiW  also  take  possession 
the  iiags  of  the  north ;  and,  in  a  of  the  states  belonginjr  to  his  ma- 
note  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state,  jesty  the  king  of  England,  as  elec^ 
lord  Hawkesbury,    to    the    envoy  tor  of  Brunswic  Lunebur?,  situated 
from     Svvtiden,     baron     d'Ehren-  in  Germany. 
SchwerJ,  dated  London,   the  7  th  With  this  view,  his  ma  jest  v  the 
March,  she  has   once  more  mani-  king  of  Prussia  demands,  requires 
fested  her  false  principles  so  often  and  expeels  from  the  electoral  col' 

'^'y/ XK  *        1      iu               *     •  t^^  ""^  ^^'^  f  "7    '^^"nsellors   at 

"   That  under  the  present  cir-  Hanover,  and    of   the  generality 

cumstances  the  embargo  laid  upon  that  they  submit  to  this  disposition 

the  Swedish    ships  could  not    be  without  delay  and  reply   and  that 

taken  off  whilst  the  court  of  Stock-  they  follow,  wiUingly,  the   orders 

holm  remained  attached  to  a  coa-  which  shall  be   given   relative  to 

lition,  which  had  no  other  object  the  taking  possession  of  the  elec- 

than  to  force  his  Britannic  majesty  torate  by  the  Prussian  troops    as 

to  accept  a  new  maritime  law  in-  well  as  with  respect  to  the  electoral 

compatible  with  the    dignity  and  countries.      His  majesty  demands, 

independence  of  his  crown  as  well  principally,    that  the    Hanoverian 

as  with  the  rights  of  his  sabjects."  corps,  which  has  hitherto  been  in 

Such  a  declaration  was  soon  after  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  north 

Jient  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  of  Germany,  be  disbanded,  with  a 

It  was  added,  that  she  was  required  proportional  partof  the  other  trooos 

to  abandon  the  northern  coalition,  —His  majesty  requires   from  the 

and  to  enter  into  a    separate  ner  generals  and  all  the  oflicers,  to  vow. 

gotiation     with     England.— Atter  By  writing,  not  to  serve  again«t  his 

having  recewed  a  reply  m  the  ne-  Prussian  majesty;  on  the  contrary, 

gative,  the  Enghsh  duirge  d'ajmres  to  follow  strictly  his  orders  till  the 

.  Drummond,   and  die    plepipoten.  affair  be  finished.     The  troops  who 

tiary  extraordinary  Vansittart,  left  shall  remain  with  their  colours  sha'l 

Copenhagen    the    same    day:    in  go  into  quarters,  one  on  the  ri^ht 

the  mean  time   the  Lnghsh  fleet,  bank  of  the  Leine,  one  on  the  left 

under  the  orders  of  admiral  Parker,  bank  of  the  Alter,  and  behind  the 

destined  for  the  Baltic,  had  actually  Luhe  to  the  Elbe,  where  thev  shall 

arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Zealand.  remain  divided    in   the   towns   of 

It  appears  from  all  these  events,  Hanover,  Gishorne,  Uelgin,  Lune- 

that  the  court  of  London  will  not  burg,  and  in  the  other  small  towns 

•bsolutely    desist  from    its  insup-  and  villages  of  that  district.     AH 

portable  demand?,  and  accept  the  the  other   places,   comprisin^r  the 

means     proposed  of  an  amicable  fortress  of  Hamein,  shall  be  de- 

approximation.     His  Prussian  ma-  livered  up  to  the  Prussian  troops 

jesty  tlierefore  IS  forced,  conform-  under  the  orders    of    lieutenant- 

ably  to  his  obligations  contracted,  general  de  Klein 

to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  means  His  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  an- 

to  support  the  convention  attacked,  nounces  that  the  maintenance  of  the 

and  to  return  the  mimical  measures  Prussian  troops  shall  be  at  the  ex 

adopted  agamst  him;  to  this  end,  pense  gt  the  electoral  country.     It 
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shall  begin  from   the  end  of  the  of  the  present  year,  anexpectedlf 

month  o7  April.     His  majesty  iias  prdered  that   corps    of  his   troopft 

tent  his  cabinet    minister    ScliuU  hitherto  aciing  with   the  army  of 

lenburg  to  announce  to  the  elec-  observation,  formed  for  the  general 

toral  college  of  privy  counsellors  defence,  to  take  possession  of  the 

and  commandants  of  troops  the  pre-  districts  in  Germany  belonging  to 

sent  declaration.      On  this  account,  his   Britannic    majesty,   as  elector 

ail  connexion  between  the  electoral  of  Brunswick  ana   Lunebui^,  the 

college  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  causes    and    motives     which    in« 

England  shall  cease,  and  the  autho-  duced    his    majesty  the^  king   of 

ritics  are  in  consequence  responsi-  Prussia  to  resort  to  this  extraordi* 

b!e  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  nary  and  unexpected  measure  were 

for  the  government  and  the  trea*  stated  to  the  German   ministry  of 

sury.     Uuder  the  hope  of  a  volun*  his  Britanic  majesty,  in  a   written 

tary  submission,  his  majesty  is  in-  declaration  of  the  50th  of  March  of 

duced  and  ready    to   promise  so*  the  present  year,  on  the  part  of  hit 

1cm nly,  as  well  to  the  nobility  as  Prussian  majesty,  by  his  minister  of 

to  the  burghers,  and  to  all  the  in-  state,  of  war,  and  of  the  cabinet, 

habitants  of  the  electorate,  the  en-  count  SchuUenburg,  sent  to  Hanover 

tire  enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity^  for    that  purpose.      These  causes 

and  the  security  of  their  property,  and  motives  were  founded  on  the 

But  if,  on  the  conirary,  the  govern*  differences    thai    had    arisen    t)e« 

ment  and  the  general  ofhcers  should  twcen  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 

be  of  advice  to  prevent  the«xecu*  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

tion  of  the  measures  adopted,  and  on  account  of  the  Petersburg  con« 

to    opp<y;e    the    entrance    of  tl)e  vention  of  the   1 6th  of  December 

Prussian  troops,  his  majesty  will  be  1800 ;  on  the  proceedings  of  Kng* 

obliged  to  withdraw  these  promises^  land  against  Denmark  and  Sweden; 

and  to  treat  the  electoral  states  as  on  the  ezi^agements  of  his  Prussian 

enemies.     The  civil  and  military  majesty  for  his  allies,  agreeably, to 

magistrates  are    therefore  respon*  his    acesston    to   the     Fetersbarg 

sible  for  the  fatal    effects   which  convention;    and    particnlarty    on 

might  result.     It  is  on  this  account  the    circumstance     tliat    England 

that  his  majesty    advises  them  to  would  not  resort  to  means  for  aa 
submit  to  this  summons,  and  to  pre*  .  amicable  settlement  of  these  dif* 

vent  the  rigorous  measures  which  ferences««— Hence  his  Prussian  ma* 

would  inevitably.be  taken  in  case  jesty  deduced  his  r^lution  ''not 

of  refusal*  By  order  of  his  majesty,  only  to  shut  up  the  mouths  of  the 

(Signed)  Haucwitjs.  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  but  also  to 

Berlin,  ZOth  March,  1801.  take  possession  of  the  states  of  his 

majesty  the    king    of   the  united 

'  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

Note  from  tJie  Hanooerian  Minutry  situated  in  Germany,  and  belong* 

to  tli€  Royal  Prusrim  Directorial  ing  to  him  as  elector  of  Brunswick 

Counsellor  f^on  Dohm,  respecting  and  Lunebur^.'*    His  Prussian  ma- 

the  irithdrattHng  of  the  Prusmm  jcstv  added,  in  his  letter  addressed 
Tro(^  front   the   ElectoraU  qf   to  his  Britannic  majest/s  Germaa 

Uanocer.    Hancva-,  June  14*  ministers   at  Hanover,    **that  the 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussiai  said  declaration  related  to  the  dtfc 

having,  in  the  beginning  of  April  fercnccs  that  had  arisen  betvroca 

England 
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England  and  the  northern  powers,  commercial  and    other  intercourse 
and  wa>  to  be  cousiJx:red  merely  with    \m  Britannic  majesty's  sub* 
as  a  necessary  conse(}uence  of  the  jects,  which  has  likewise  remained 
disagreeable  circum«itanceb  that  had  undt^itarbed    by  England  with   re* 
taken  place/'  By  the  circumstances  spect  to  the  Prussian  states*  it  is 
and  causes,  therctbrc,  assigned  as  evident,   that  his  Prussian  majesty 
the  reason  on  the  part  qF  Prussia^  has  no  longer  aiVy  cause  for  allow- 
tho  agreement  was  relat I vci  which  ing  measures, to  be  taken,  on  hit 
his  Britannic  majesty's  German  mi-  part,  against  the  crown  of  England, 
nistry,  together   with   the  general  But  his  maje!4iy  the  king  of  Prus^ria  , 
commanding  his  German    troops,  has  ai^o  declared  already,   that  the' 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  on  the  measures  which  had  been  foriBerly 
3d  of  April  of  the    present  year,  taken   could    noyv    no  longer    be 
and  whereby,   under    the  existing  deemed  appjicable  and  exf»edieii<« 
circumstances,  the  entrance  of  the  so  that,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  the 
Prussian  troops  and  their  mainte-  shutting  up  of  tlie  rivers  is.entircly 
nance  by   the  king's  German  pes-  annulled,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
sessions  were  agreed  to.     It  is  now  Elbe  and  Wes«r  has  been  again  de* 
well  known,  that  the  circumstances  clared  free.      His  majesty  tke  king 
and  causes,  formerly  existing,  have  of  Prussia,  from  tlie  same  considera- 
been  entirely  dianged  and  removed  tion,  has  likewise  demanded  from 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  tlie  crown  of  Denmark,  and  efl'ect- 
and  still  more  in  the  course  of  the  ed,  the  evacuation  of  Hamburg  and 
month  of  May;    so    that  circum«  Lnbeck,  and  withdrawn  the  troops 
stances,  at  presfmt,  are  rather  the  that  iiad    been    stationed    in   the 
reverse.      Hostilities  have    ceased  duchy  of  Oldenbarg  fcr  the  pur* 
between  England  and  the  northern  pose  of  occupying tlie  left  banks  of 
powers ;  and  so  far  horn  rejecting  the  Weser.    It  is  impossible,  there* 
means  for  an  amicable  settlement,  fore,  that  the  occa(iati(m  of  iiis  Bri- 
immediate    friendly   missions  have  tannic  majesty's  dominions,   which 
even   taken   place  on    both  sides,  had  been  connected  with  the  shut- 
and  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  ting  up  of  the  rivers,  and  grounded  ^ 
Sweden,  imitating  the  wise  senti-  on  the  same  causes,  can  alone  re- 
mcnts  of  his  majesty  the  present  main  and  continue.     On  the  con- 
emperor  of  Russia,  are  actually  en-  trary,   it  appears    evidently,  from 
gaged  in  amicably  settling  the  differ-  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ences  with  the  British  government,  ings,  4hat  the  causes  no  longer  any 
The  happy  issue  of  these  peaceable  where  exist  which    furnished   the 
negotiations  not  being  doubfed  by  ground  for  the  letter  addressed  to 
any  of  the  parties,  the  British  go-  the  king's  ministry  here  by  the  king 
vernmcnt    began    rendering   com-  of  Prussia  on  the  30th '  of  March, 
merce  free  in  the  Baltic  ;   Russia,  the  declaration  made  by  his  majesty 
Denmark,    and  Sweden,   have  re-  in    consequence  thereof,    and  the 
stored  tiie  commercial  intercourse  agreement  afterwards  entered  into, 
by  public  declarations;  and  the  cm-  It  is   impossible    to  coniRider  this 
bargo    formerly    laid    on    English  agreeably  to  his  majesty's  wisdom 
ships  in  Russia  is  ac!;ain  taken  off.  and  justice,  but  as  something  which 
His  majesty  the   knig  of   Prussia  cannot  be  mistaken  by  him,   and 
having,  during  the  course  of  these  which,  in  the  events  already  stated, 
successive  changesj   permitted  all    has  already  be^a  admitted  and  ac- 

^  knowledge! 
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knowledged  by  his  majestjr.  The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  b 
sentiments  which  his  majesty  the  tween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  th 
king  of,  Prussia  entertains  for  his  French  republic,  signed  on  the  Isl 
Britannic  majesty,  and  the  friendly  instant,  have  been  exchanged  on 
relations  subsisting  between  him  the  10th;  and  those  articles,  as  pub- 
and  the  crown  ot  {England,  will,  lished  by  government,  having  thus 
therefore,  leave  no  doubts  on  this  come  to  his  knowledge,  thinks  h©' 
subject,  without  being  under  the  ought  not  to  delay  any  longer,  in  a 
necessity  of  recurring  to  the  nature  conjuncture  so  important  to  his  in- 
of  the  constitution  of  the  German  terests  and  tlwse  of  his  house,  to* 
empire,  and  the  union  of  its  states  express,  without  reserve,  his  senti- 
with  each  other,  with  respect  to  ments  and  his  wishes  to  his  majesty^ 
this  business,  which  relates  entirely  '  The  unfortunate  circlftn stances 
to  a  foreign  kingdom,  an4  which  jjvhich  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange 
has  always  been,  and  will  ever  re-  and  his  family  to  repair  to  England* 
main,  foreign  to  the  dominions  intheyear  1795,  are  too  well  known 
which  his  majesty  possesses  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  renew  th* 
elector,  and  as  a  state  of  the  Ger-  statement  of  them  in  this  place, 
man  empire.  All  this  is  grounded  After  having  been  received  hf 
on  the  firm  confidence  which  his  his  majesty  with  the  most  alTcc- 
Britannic  majesty  here  wishes  -  to  tionate  kindness,  the  prince  of 
snanifest,  that  his  majesty  the  king  Orange  experienced  no  less  con* 
of  Prussia  will  not  hesitate  to  with-  vincing  proofs  of  his  majesty's  good- 
draw  his  troops  from  his  majesty's  ncss  towards  him  during  his  stay 
German  dominions;  and  that  main-  in  this  country,  where  he  has  con- 
tenance  will  no  longer  be  demand-  stantly  been  treated  with  the  most 
cd  for  thojie  troops,  which  has  been  generous  hospitality.  On  every  oc- 
«o  burthensome  to  the  country.—  casion  he  received  unequivocal  as- 
Thc  king's  minister  has,  for  this  surances  and  marks  of  the  unvaried 
purpose,  addressed  this  note  to  interest  which'  his  majesty  and  his 
the  Prujwian  directorial  counsellor,  government  continued  to  take,  not 
Von  Dohm,  entreating  him,  at  the  only  in  what  related  to  himself  and 
same  time,  to  forward  it  to  his  to  his  family,  but  also  to  the  nu- 
court,  and  to  effect  a  speedy  reso-  merous  and  faithful  adherents  of 
lution  in  consequence.        ^  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  an- 

(Signcd)  cient  constituion  of  the  republic  of 

(L.  S.)    By  uie  RoYALand^LEC-   the  United  Provinces.  These  marks 
Toii  A  L  MiN isTR  Y.  of  Interest  had  so  often  been  repeat- 

To  the  Royal  Prussian  Directorial  ed,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  hai 
CounseUor  Von  Dohm,  at  Home^  ^ot  even  conceived  it  to  be  hecesi 
l^ffT^  sary  for  him  to  make  ^.ny  formal 

demand,  founded  upon  the  solemn 
,j  —   engagements  by  which  Great  Bri- 

tain guaranlieil,  in  1783,  the  stadt- 
JdanorialpresenUdhyhisSerencHigh'    holderate,  and   the  other  dignities 
ness  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lard    hereditary  in  his  house. 
Huwkesbufy, previous  to iiis leaving       The  prince  of  Orange  has  seen 
this  Country,  with  great  concern  the  course  of 

The  prince  of  Orange  being  in-    events  lead  gradually  to  a  stale  of 
formed  that  the  ratifications  of  the    things  very  .iliifeceut  from  that  ukf- 

d«r 
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4et.  which  those  engogeixients  had 
t)een  formed,  and    by    which  tlie 
probability    of   their    being    com* 
pletely    fulfilled  was  from  day  to 
aay  diminishing.     Nevertheless,  as 
long  as  the  war  continued  he  cuuld 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  give 
up  that  hope  entirely ;  but  he  await* 
ed    in   silence   the    final  issue   of 
events.     Now  that  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  are  concluded  on  the 
conditions   known  to   the    public^ 
without  the  prince  of  Orange' having 
received  any  information  that  any 
thing  has  been  stipulated  with  re- 
.  spect  to  himself,  he  thinks  himself 
'under  the  obligation  of  breaking  the 
silence  ^he  had  hitherto  thougnt  fit 
to  observe,  and  considers  it  as  his 
tndispea«ible  duty  to  recommend 
in  the  strongest  and  most  pressing 
nanner  to  the  king's  solicitude  and 
powerful    protection,   at     tlie  ap- 
proaching conferences  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  definitive  treaty^  his 
own  interest,  those  of  his  house« 
and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
bis  countrymen,  who  are  become 
the  unfortunate    victims    of  their 
unshaken  2eal  foir  his  person  and 
his  cause,  of  tl>eir  tried  fidelity  to 
tlie  ancient   conslitution  of  their 
native    country,  and  of    their  at- 
tachment   to    that  system    which 
•o    long    and    so  |  closejy    united 
the  Tepublic  of  the  United    Pro- 
vinces to  Great-Britain.^ 

The  prince  of  Orange  thinks  it 
MTould  be  injuring  the  generous 
feelings  of  his  majesty  and  his  go- 
vernment to  dwell  uppn  tlie  motives 
which  induce  him  to  make  this  re- 
quest He  has  no  doubt  of  his 
majesty's  finding  them  in  his  own 
loyal  iM-east;  and  he  flatters  himself 
that  the  dispositions  he  hopes  to 
find,  on  this  subject  will  add  still 
'  more  to  the  manifest  obligations  he 
owes  to  the  king,  and  m  which  h% 


will  never  Jose  the   graftefiil    re* 
membrance.  -  > 

The  prince  of  Orange  requests 
lord  Hawkesbury  to  lay  the  present 
note  before  his  majesty,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  his  majesty's  intentions 
witli  respect  to  its  contents.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  to  assure  lordi 
Hawkesbury  of  his  perfect  corni* 
deration. 

Hampton  Court  Paiaee,  ISthqf 
October,  ISOt. 
(Signed)  W.  Prince  of  Or avgs* 

first  Report  of  the  Commttee  of  S^ 
crecy,  to  whom  tlie  several  Papers, 
'  which  xoere  presented  (sealed  tip)  to 
tltr  House,  by  'Mr,  Chancellor  qfili^ 
Exchequer,  upon  tlie  \st  and  2d 
Days  of  April,  by  His  Majest^^s 
Comntund,  were  r^erred:  a^id  wfiO 
were  directed  to  examine  the  Mat* 
ters  thereof,  and  report  tlie  same, 
as  they  shall  appear  fo  them,  to 
tite  House. 

Your  comm.ittee  have  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the 
consideration  ot  the  matters  referred 
to  them ;  but,  from  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  information  respect" 
ingdineient  parts  of  the  united  k;ing<- 
dom^  whioh  has  been  laid  before 
them,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  requesting  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  for  a  sl)ort  time,  before  tliey 
can  submit  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation on  all  the  poihts  to  which  it 
has  extended. 

Your  committee,  however,  think 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  state, 
without  delay,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  fullest  proofs  that  the 
dangerous  and  treasonable  conspi- 
racy tor  the  subversion  of^the  corv- 
stittttioB  and  government,  which 
in  tlie  year  179S,  in  concert  with  a 
foreign  cnerny,  produced  theAorrid 
and  ^Bguinary  rebellion    in  Ire^ 

(M)  land. 
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land,  and  the  progress  and  extent'   mittce   in    believing,    that  at  Ch«' 
<xf  which,  in  t  J reat- Britain,  is  detail-    moment    the    immediate  object  of 
cdinthe  Report  of  the  Committee    the  disaffected  is  to  endcavonr,  by 
of  Secrecy   in  the  year  1799,  has    a  sudden  explosion,   to  avail  them- 
never  been  abandoned.    The  hopes    selves  of  the  interval  which  may 
and  activity  of  the  disaffected  were    still  tike  place  before   those  laws 
checked,  and  their  mteniions  frus-    can   be  renewed.     The  dangerous 
trsLied,    by   the   vigilance    of    go*    system  of  a  secret  confederacy,  un- 
vcrnment,  and  by  the  effect  of  the    cfer  the  obligation  of  an  aniawful 
laws    which     were    adopted ;  but    oath,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
their  principles  and  designs  remain-    and  afterwards  extended  itself  to 
cd  unchanged,  and  they  have  for    Great-Britain,   has   been    revived, 
some  time,  and  more  especially  of    with  additional  precautions,  for  the 
Is&te,  been  endeavouring  to  take' ad-    purpose  of  eluding  detection,  and 
vaijtagc  of  the  distress  occasioned    of  ensuring  concert,  secrecy,  and 
by  the  high  price  of  provisions   for    dispatch.      And  it  appears  to  be.  ia 
carrying  those  wicked  designs  into    agitation,  suddenly,  by  thc55e  means, 
effect.    It  has  particularly  appeared    to  call  numerous  meetings,  in  dif- 
to  your  committee,  that  the  insti-    ferent  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
gators  of  these  proceedings  have,    same  day  and  hour,  to  an  extent 
on  repeated  occasions,  secretly  ex-     which,  if  not  prevented,  must  ma- 
pressed  their  wish  for  the  aggrava-     terially  endanger  the  public  pcacej 
tion   of   those  evils,    which     they    and  that,  among  the  persons  most 
every  where  endeavour  to  use  as  a    forward   lor  instigating  these  cri- 
pretext  and  engine  for  exciting  po-    minal  proceeding-;,  arc  some  of  those 
pular  discontent.     They  appear  to    who  had  been  detained  under  the 
have  derived  their  principal  encou-    suspension    of   the    habeas-corpus 
ragemcnt  from  the  pressure  arising    act,  and  who  have   been  recently 
from   the  scarcity,  from  the  hopes     released  from  confinement.  "     , 
of  assistance  from  a  foreign  enemy        These  considt/rations  your  cora- 
upon  the  invasion  of  Great-Britain    mlttee  have  felt  themselves  bound 
or  Ireland,  and  from    the  expira-     to  submit,  in  tiie  first  instance,  to 
tion  of  the  lAws  before  referred  to ;    the  wisdom  of  the  house,  believing 
which,   from  the   concurrent  testi-    that  any  delay  in  so  doing  would 
mony   from   different  parts  of  tlie     be  attended  with  material  danger 
kingdoni,  tlwy    acknowledge    and     to  the  country;  and  for  the  same 
declare   to  have  been  the  principal     reason  they  feel  it  a  duty  incum* 
obstacle  M  their  measures.  bent  on  them,  to  take  the  first  roo- 

Within  a  few  weeks  past,  and  to  nient  of  stating  to  the  house  their 
the  latest  period  to  ^which  the  in-  strong  and  unanimous  opinion^ 
formation  received  by  your  com-  grounded  on  the  information  wbicli 
roittee  can  apply,  their  activity  has  tliey  have  received,  that  no  time 
been  great,  and  increasing  in  the  ,  ought  to  be  lost  in  renewing  -those 
jnetropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie  measures  of  precaution  which  the 
kingdom  :  every  effort  is  employed  wisdom  of  the  legislfture  luis  be- 
that  can  tend  to  disturb  tlie  public  fbre  adopted ;  particularly  the  act 
trancpiilUty  ;  and  recent  intelligence  for  the  suspension  of  tlie  provisions 
ftas-  been  received  from  different  of  die  habea^-corpus  Act,  and  the 
^juartcrs,  which  justiaks  your  com«    aci  to  pKcve;,t  seditious  meeting,*^; 
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y;hich,  while  they  remained  in 
force,  were ,  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects  in  preserving  the 
public  tranquillity 9  and  which  your 
committee  have  the  most  confident 
hope  would  have  the  same  ,salu- 
tary  operation  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  to  witom  the  several  Pa- 
pers,  which  kvei^e  presented  {sealed 
up)   to  the  House,    by  Mr^  C/tari' 
cellor  qf  tite  Exchetftier,  upon  the 
1st  and  2d  Days  of  j^pril,  ISOl, 
Ify  His  Majesty's  Command,  were 
referred;   and  wJto  were  directed 
to   examine   the  Matters  thereqf, 
and  report  the  same  as  they  sJudl 
appear  to  tfiefn,  to  the  House. 
Alter  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions   upon  the  means   by  which 
information  had  been  obtained,  the 
report  states:— 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  (hat 
persons  who  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  French  rt'voiution, 
who  were  inflamed  with  the  most 
sanguinary  animosity  against  all  the 
existing  establishments  of   church 
and  slntc  ;  tiiat  such  of  them,  par-* 
ticularly   of   the   lower  orders    of 
socicly,    whose  hopes   were   insti- 
gated by  the  prospect  of  the  plun- 
der of  tiie  rich,  and  the  partition 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  had  been  taught  to 
abjure  all  the  restraints  which  di- 
vine or  human  laws  have  imported 
on  the  passions  of  men;  should  be 
induced,  by  any  change  of  circum* 
stances,  or  legal  coercion,  suddenly 
to  abandon  those  prtncipies,  and  to 
return  to  the  duties  of  loyal  and 
peaceable  subjects.    It  accordingly 
.appears  manifest,  that  though  tJie 
^xertions  of  the  disaffected  in  this 
country  were    suppressed    by   the 
vigilance    of   government,    acting 
under  the  powers  entrusted  to  tlieoa 


by  parliaiDcnt,  and  by  the.  fear  of 
detection  and  impnediate  apprehen* 
sioni  yet  their  disposition  remained 
unaltered.     That,  from  the  month 
of  May  1799,  notwithstanding  the 
detention  of  several  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  late  corre- 
sponding society,  odiers  have  coii- 
tinued  occasionally  to  meet  without 
any  form  of^  regular  association,  ancf 
studiously  avoiding   any  constant 
place  of   assembling,   .or   written 
memorial  of  their  transactions.    A 
principal   object  at   first  was  th^ 
collection  of  money  for  the  relief 
of   the    persons    confined    under 
charges  of  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices,    with   whom  they  seem 
constantly  to  have  preserved  their 
former  connexion.     On  the  6th  of 
November  ]199,  when  they  began 
to  derive  fresh  encouragement  fironji 
the  unfavourable  events  on  the  con* 
tinent,  and  the  evacuation  of  Hol- 
land by  the  British  troops,  a  party 
of  them  assembled  to  celebrate  the   ' 
anniversary  of  Hardy's  acquittal; 
on  which  occasion  they  appear  first 
to  have  ventured  on  a  more  open 
avowal  of  their  opinions,    and  to 
have  indulged  in  tlie  most  treason^ 
able  and  st;ditiou's  toasts  and  songs* 
As  ^et,  however,  the  mischief  went 
no  further  ;  and  indeed,  during  all 
this  period,  till  late  in  the  lastyear^ 
they  seem  to  have  despaired  of  any 
immediate  success. in  Uieir  projects, 
for  which  some  of  thum  supposed 
no  favourable  opportunity   would 
occur  till  (he  restoration  of  peaci 
should,  as  they  lioped,  ha^\c  at  once 
removed  the  legal  restraints  which 
now  impeded  their  operations,  and 
brought  home  such  an  addition  of 
unemployed    hands   as ,  would   in- 
crease the  existing  scarcity,  and  add 
to  the  prevailing  discontents.  They 
felt   themselves,  and  lamented  tlie 
effect  of,  the  powers  entrusted  to 
govcrnuiuU  by  the  act  for  suspend- 
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mg  the  habeas-corpus  act:    fheif  supposed  autliors  of  them ;   bof  ni 
former  leaders  were  dispersed  and  private  they  expressed  their  satrs* 
secluded,  and  they  apprehended  for  fection  at  the  continuance  of  the 
themselves  a  similar  fate.     Parti-  distress^  and  were  only  apprehen- 
cufar  events,  howwer,  of  the  na-  sive  that  the  carfse  of  the  complaint 
ture  before  alluded  to,  had  at  dif-  might  cease  by  a  return  of  plenty : 
lerent  times  given  some  encourage-  they  hoped   particularly  that  th^ 
ment  to  (heir  vi>;vTs,  and  diminished  scarcity  would  press  hard  upon  the 
their  apprehensions :  the  successes  soldiery,    and    produce  discontent 
of  the  enemy  in  the  last  campaign,  and  insubordination ;  and,  the  bet* 
the  disappomtmentjj  of  our  allies,  ter  to  serve  their  cause,  they  did 
stillmoreof  any  enterprise  in  which  not  scruple  to  hold   out  the  most 
this  country  was  more  particularly  unwarranted  liopes  of  success   in 
concerned,  or  any  danger  which  their  extensiTC  plans  of  meditated 
threatened  the  life  or  health  of  their  seduction.      Tliey  disapproved  in- 
sovereign,  were,  as  they  occurred,  deed    of   the  disposition    to  riot, 
a  constant  source  of  satisfaction,  which  appeared  in  some  places  on 
and  of  renewed  hope  and  expecta-  account  of  the  scarcity  rn  the  month 
tion.— The  health  of  the  chief  con-  of   September  last,  as  leading  to 
sul  of  France,  the  success  of  his  partial  and  prfemdtusi^  insurrection, 
arms  when  opposed  to  those    of  not  sufficiently  connected  with  their 
their  country,  -  the  progress  of  the  own  more  large  and  revolutionary 
rupture  with  the  northern  powers,  views ;  but  they  thcHight  a  period 
as  a  means  of  impoverishing  our  somewhat  later  more  ravourable  to^ 
merchants,  and  creating  distress  and  their  designs,  which  might  be  bet- 
discontent  among  the  manufactu-  ter  advanced  by  a  different  lipe  a[ 
rers,  were  among  the  first  wishes  conduct.     Under  this  impression^ 
that  marked  the  complexion  of  their  they  promoted  a  meeting  of  a  most 
convivial   meetings,   or  expressed  dangerous  nature,   to  be  held   at 
the  ipalignity  of  their  private  re-  Kennington  Common  on  the  Slth  of 
flexions. — ^The  dearth  of  provisions  November,    by   public  .advertise- 
early  in  the  last  year  opened  a  new  ment,  which  was  stated  to  govern- 
field  for  similar  speculation^,  and  ment  at  the  time  to  be  issued  under 
the  roiurn  of  it  after  the  last  har-  their  direction :  this  fact  has  since 
vest    increased    the    inducements  been  confirmed  by  positive  deposi- 
and  the  hope  of  converting  it  to  tions  upon  oath,  and  by  concurrent 
their  views.     Of  this,  as  well  as  of  testimony  which  has  been  obtained 
other  public  calamities,  they  were  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  late 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  in  a  apprehensions;   from  all  which  it 
way  that  marks  sufficiently  the  cha-  also  appears,  that   several  of  the 
racter  of  those  principles  which  lead  persons  above  referred  to  attended, 
therevolutionary  enthusiast  to  over-  and  that  the  state  of  the  weather 
look,  or  make  him  seek  to  augment  alone  prevented  their  being  present 
the  miseries,  however  e^:  tended,  of   in  great  numbers:  other  meeting'^ 
individuals,  in  the  hope^f  deriving  were  concerted   in  different  parts 
from  them  the  means  of  subverting  of  the  metropolis,  or  its  vicinity, 
existingcstablish'ments.  They  affect-  with  a  vJtiw  to  distract  the  attention 
ed  indeed  6penly  much  feeling  for  of  the  magistrates,  and  harass  the 
the  sufferingsr  of  the  people,  and  fo-  operation5  of   the  military.     The 
.mented  their  complaints  against  the  first  of  these,  however,  failed,  in 
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consequence  of  (he  ioronnation 
previousiy  afforded  to  the  officers 
of  government^  and  the  presence 
of  magistrates ;  and  the  others 
were  prevented  by  the  apprehen- 
sion 01  detection,  from  the  ^e^vard 
offered  for  the  conviction  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  convening  the 
fint.  Similar  ^lans  were  stiU  iu 
agitation  in  the  following  month* 
when  a  seditious  and  treasonable 
Iiand-bi]J>  in  the  form  of  a  pr()clama- 
tion,  was  prepared  and  circulated  by 
a  per.^n  lately  a  leading  member  of 
the  disaffected  societiei^^  and  who 
ypur  committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  principally  concerned  in 
convening  the  meeting  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common ;  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  to  this  report,** 

The  report  ti)en  proceeds  to  state 
the  arrival  of  United  Irishmen,  and 
the  fabrication  of  pikes  and  daggers. 
The  expiration  of  the  act  suspend- 
ing the  habeas-corpus  encouraged 
them  to  renew  their  designs  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Their  plan*  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  house  of  lords*  to  have  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  ten,  aqd  sub- 
agents  for  the  different  districts.  To 
c'onceal  their  designs*  they  formed 
themselves  into  clubs  called  benefit- 
societies*  where  private  assassina- 
tion of  certain  individuals  was  re- 
commended.  Another  society*  call- 
ed Speruimians,  was  formed  merely 
to  discuss  public  affairs,  they  agree- 
ing with  a  bookpublished  bySpence, 
recommending  an  agrarian  law, 
the  destruction  of  the  nobility*  &c. 
Upon  the  release  of  their  leaders 
by  the  expiration  of  the  act  ^tis- 
pending  the  habeas- corpus*  a  sup- 
per was  given,  at  which  seditious 
and  treasonable  language  was 
held. 

"  This  meeting  seems  to  have 
occasioned  a  more  confident  opi- 
liion  of  their. strength*  and  of  the 


success  of  their  schemes  of  seduc* 
tion.  They  boasted  of'  the  extension 
of  their  society  over  different  and 
remote  districts  of  tiie  metropolis. 
They  were  nol,  however,  inscn*;ible 
to  the  proceedings  of  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  martial  law  bill 
in  Ireland  J  which  they  were  appre- 
hensive might  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
pression of  their  enterprises  here; 
or*  if  not,  at  least  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas-corpus  act 
would  be  renewed,  and  effectually, 
operate  to  counteract  their  designs. 
Under  this  impression,  a  particular 
degree  of  can  I  ion  was  recommended 
by  the  executives  as  to  the  persons 
to  whom  the  oath  should  be  admi* 
nistered :  they  suspected  they  were 
observed*  and  were  afraid  of^  being 
apprehended  before  their  plan  was 
hpe  for  execution,  which  they  ad- 
mitted it  would  not  be  till  thev 
should  be  provided  with  arms  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  The  same 
apprehension  operated  differ(;ntly 
on  some  of  the  most  ardent  spirits 
of  the  confederacy,  who  were  still 
more  sanguine  as  to  ^he' numbers 
who  would  join  them,  and  who 
were  desirous  of  striking  the  blow 
before  measures  could  be  taken  for 
their  suppression ;  and  wjio  thought 
they  might  supply  tiie  wantbf  which 
they  complained  by  a  desperate 
attack  on  several  repositories  of 
arms,  which  would  at  once  deprive  . 
the  military  of  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, and  furnish  themselves  with 
weapons  for  attack :  others,  not 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  ex- 
ecutives, accused  them  of  tardiness 
in  their  operations  and  were  im- 
patient to  be  called  into  action* 
The  more  cautious  councils  how- 
ever prevailed,  which  were  perhaps 
promoted  by  mutual  suspicion,  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  some,  when  it 
came  near  the  point,  to  engage  in 
outrages  of  such  atrocity.'' 
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Other  meetings  were  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town ;  and  at 
one  of  them— the  Spens(mia?is-^the 
following  toasts   were  drunk  : — 

Mnv  the  last  of  Kin!;!i'  be  strangled  in 
the  Ijowfis  of  (he  last  of  Priests. 

A  speedy  Amalgamatiun  of  Party  with 
the  Mass  of  (he  People, 

.  Religion  without  Priests,  and  Govera- 
isents  without  Kin^. 

A  Dish  of  Fish  for  the  English,  and  may 
they  always  rrlish  an  Irisli  Pike  ! 

Vinegar  Hill,  aud  nia\  the  Foes  of  the 
People  meet  with  sour  Sauce  ! 

The  HjBrocs  of  Wexford. 

The  Riijhts  of  the  People,  and  may  th« 
People  never  want  Spirit  to  maintaiu  their 
Rights! 

Honest  Men  at  the  Head  of  Affain,  and 
those  at  the  Head  of  Aflairs  wj^hoql  Heads 
«t  all. 

No  Lord,  nor  Landlord  !  but  the  Lord 
God,  our  otilv  Lord. 

May  the  Usurpation  of  the  great 
Landholders  be  speedily  destroyed,  and 
erery  Man  rpcover  hi«  ongiual  Share  of 
Land  I 

May  the  Age  of  Superstition  be  annihi 
lated,  and  the  Agcof  Keason  be  established 
in  its  stead ! 

At  one  of  the  most  recent  meet- 
ings a  supper  was  givun,  at  the 
expense  of  some  unknown  patron, 
tQ  celebrate  again  the  release  of  the 
chi^mpions  of  their  cause ;  when 
they  were  '^till  enlurtained  with  the 
ipost  seditious  songs  and  toasts^ 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  their  at- 
tachment to  our  foreign  enemy, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  ("orm  of  our 
own  constituiion  ;  such  as, 

Bonapnrtc  !  and  Success  to  the  Army 
of  Bgypt ! 

The  Guillotine  ! — a  Cure  for  the  Kiiig's 
Evil. 

* 

•  The  disafTecled  take  steps  to  win 
over  religious  enthusiasts,  as  well 
as  \  isionary  reibrnicrs,  though  they 
despise  religion*  The  report  next 
proceeds  to  state,  that  societies  on 
fiimilar  principles  were  formed  in  the 
chief  towns,  and  that  the  great  ob- 
ject and  hope  of  all  was  to  foment 


rebellion  by  means  of  the  scarcitjr 
of  provisions.  They  represent«i 
their  numbers  trained  to  arms  at 
60,000,  sometimes  double  that 
number ;  one  of  their  plans  was 
to  seize  the  arms  of  the  loyal  asso- 
ciations. They  connected  themr 
selves  with  a  religious  sect  (the 
Jerusalcmites)  in  Ywkshire,  whose 
creed'  was  tlie  Qbih,  2»»th,  and  27th 
verses  of  the  \xist  chapter  of  Kzeki- 
el.  in  Lancashire  the  nuinl>ers  were 
great  and  bold,  and  an  insurrection 
was  proposed  for  the  seed-tipie. 
A  secret  Convention  sat  for  six 
diflerent  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  general  meeting  was  actually 
held  early  in  April,  near  Manches- 
ter,  which  was  dispersed.  Thedisal- 
fected  held  out  eticouragement  to 
the  enemy  to  invade  this  country, 
by  representing  tliev  would  be 
joined  by  great  numbers.  The 
report  then  describes  a  new  plot 
lately  discovered  in  Ireland  for 
forming  the  disaffected  into  regi^ 
roents,  a  seditious  address  to  the 
Irish  sailors  in  our  fleet,  and  solid*' 
tations  of  assistance  from  f  rancc^ 
But  the  agent  who  asks  this,  it  U 
said,  "  stipulates,  however,  wHh 
his  propo-^ed  allies  for  the  assur- 
ance of  their  property  to  all  the 
present  possessors,  in  opposition 
to  any  claim  of  the  catholics,  wlunu 
he  states  stilt  to  luok'tbrward  with 
hopes  of  c*itablishiiig  a  popish  as- 
cendency ;  and  it  appears  tliat  he 
has  been  given  to  understand, 
tjiat  both  the  late  directory,  an^ 
one  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  present  government  of  France, 
had  coincide!  in  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  that  stipulation," 

The  report  next  details  the  re- 
bellious and  atrocious  proceeuings 
in  Ireland  at  considerable  iengtii, 
the  plaivs  of  as&assiuation.  ^r. 
Persons  are  flogged  .  to  compel 
theui'  to    sell    ciicap.  piovisluns; 
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sallle  are  destroyed ;  horses  are 
stolen  to^  facilitate  the  designs  of 
liie  rebels;  a  general  tendency  to 
insurrection  exints  among  tiie  lower 
class;  and  the  rebellion  is  not 
quenched. 

.  "  That  in  one  county,  for  a  year 
past,  one  wliole  barony  has  been 
.tributary  to  and  in  possession  of  an 
arni^d  banditti  of  about  fifty  per-' 
£on.s  under  two  known  leaders, 
>vho  reguliur'^  exercise  their  men, 
station  tlK'ir  pickets,  and  march, 
-to  the  sound  of  a  horn,  to  the 
'Commission  of  all  sorts  of  outrages; 
and  declare  their  indention  of  per- 
siNting  till  a  general  rising  may 
enable  them  to  overturn  the  ex- 
jstfiig  constitution  and  government. 

,  *'  The  robbery  of  the  mail  in 
Kildare,  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
by  a  gang  of  eighteen  o^  nineteen 
armed  men,  who  coaimenced  tiicir 
attack  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  outrages  are  com- 
mitted ;  and  a  recent  and  well 
known  transaction  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature,  in  th(^  county  of 
Tipperary,  proves  that  the  systen> 
of  secret  pfosc/iptioii  ami  delegated 
assassination  is  still  i^)  force,  supf 
ported  either  by  the  co^icurrence 
of  extensile  confederacy,  or  the 
fleets  of  general  intimidation. 
Your  committee  refer  to  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Price^  >^'ho,  having 
taken  a  farm  against  the  lyishes  of 
those  who  take  upon  theip  to 
regulate  the  re;its  of  land,  re- 
ceived a  written  intjqiation,  which 
appears,  from  the  evidence  of  a 
member  of  this  house,  to  ha\e  bee;> 
Jo  the  following  elll'ct  ::'— 

'*  U\yiivty  Hall. 

"  Take  notice ;  that }  ou  liaye  been 
triefl  and  convicted  of  having  taken 
r*—  farm— you  have  been  sentenced 
to  death — )ou  ape  to  give  up  the 
j^rip,  otherwise  the  wairaiU  for  your 


execution  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

"  Given  at  the  Council  chamber.'* 

"  This  account  the  member  re- 
ceived from  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  showed  him  another 
letter  to  the  same  effect,  which 
was  served  on  a  tenant  of  Mr, 
Price  at  the  same  time,  who  in 
consequence  fled  the  country.  Mr. 
Price  was,  within  a  few  days,  in, 
the  open  fields  at  noon,  tired  at  and 
inurdered  by  a  siugje  individual, 
who  was  suffered  to  depart  at  his 
leisure,  without  any  endeavour 
being  made  to  detain  him,  though 
many  people  were  at  work  at  no 
great  distance." 

The  report  here  describes  and 
justifies  tlie  condiibt  of  tfie  Irish 
courts -martial. 

..  The  report  nexl  states  the  im^ 
possibility  of  disclosing  the  means 
by  which  govermoent  has  obtained 
its  information,  witlwut  efidanger- 
ing  the  persons,  and  ruining  their 
channels  of  intelligence.  It  no- 
tices t)ie  small  number  of  persons 
imprisoned  under  the  sus))eusioQ 
of  the  habeas  -  corpus  act,  anci 
sanctions  their  imprisonment  after 
having  inquired  the  motives.  The 
report  concludes  with  this  para.^ 
graph:— »• 

**  Under  these  circjirastances, 
your  committee  cannot  forbear  sub- 
mittin<;  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house 
the  propriety  of  such  an  act  of 
indemnity  as  may  protect  all  per- 
sons concerned  m  these  commit- 
ments trom  the  effects  of  any  legal 
proceeding,  withouf  subjecting 
them  to  I  he  necessity,  either  of 
sulfering  for  ^  fLronduct  in  itself 
meritorious,  or  of  disclosing,  ii\ 
their  own  defence,  those  particu-' 
lars  which  every  consideration  of 
humanity,  good  faith,  and  policy, 
must  render  it  their  duty  to  con- 
ceal." 

(M4)    *        '      Tb« 
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The  Appendix  consists  of  the  Thosewho  were  thm  tf>teketlM 
handbill  calling  the  meeting  at  name  of  a  benefit-society  had  no 
Kennington  Common;  papers  in-  other  purpose  but  to  mask  under 
naming  the  minds  of  the  people  on  'that  name  a  political  society  formed 
account  of  the  high  price  of  pro-  for  purposes  the  most  fiagittovs  s 
visions;  oath:;  binding  to  maintain  for  it  was  expressly . declared  that 
the  rights  of  man  ;  an  extract  from  no  fund,  raised  by  regular  contribu- 
Gpence's  pamphlet^  recommending  ^(m,  should  form  the  sitock  of  this 
that  land  .^ould  not  be  the  property  $ociety ;  no  persons  admitted  meii»> 
of  individuals  but  of  parishes,  and  -  bers  but  those  of  democratic  sen« 
the  rents  common  to  all;  and  that  a  timents,  who  were  to  receive  co- 
convention  should  meet  to  enforce  pies  of  the  rules  of  a-  benefit-s<>- 
the  plan.  There  are  also  several  in-  ciety,  not  that  they  should  be  e^ 
flammalory  paper*^  from  the  Uniied  served,  btU  that  they  might  deceive 
Irish,  and  an  address  to  the  Irish  the  magistrates  in  case  any  of  the 
sailors  of  the  same  nature,  together  meetings  should  be  8us))ected ;  con- 
with  long  depositions  of  persons  verting  thereby,  in  fraud  of-the  law, 
employed  on  courts-martial  in  Ire-  an  excellent  establishment  tor  the 
land;  and  depositions,  and  other  relief  of  the  sober  and  indixsirioas 
evidence,  respecting  the  general  poor,  into  an  instrument  for  the 
state  of  that  country.  destruction  of  sobriety  and  industry* 

•— — • ■  Many  members  of  the  former  cor- 

^hstract  of  the  Second  Report  qf  the  responding  society  and  tbeir  friends 

C&fnmitiee  of  the  House  ofLivrtU,  were  in  this   manner  engaged.— 

'mhick  was  delivered  to  their  Lord-  Others  appear  to  have  been  at  the 

ships  on  Jpril  28.  same  time  concerting  a  deeper  de> 

'    When  it  became  known  to  some  sign  of  a  secret  society,  which  after 

of  the  most  stirring  members  of  the  it  had  attained  a  proper  maturity 

society,  which  under  the  name  of  was  announced  to  the  benefit-so- 

the  London  Corresponding  Society  ciety,  that    had    been  established 

is  so  particularly  described  in  the  about  three  weeks,  and  became  no* 

former  report,  that  the  act  for  pre-  meroas,  by  two  persons  in  thech»? 

venting  seditious  meetings  had  ex-  racter  of  delegates  from  a  society 

pired,  tliey  drew  together  at  first  in  for  emancipsKion,  and  desiring  to 

small  parlies  with  a  degree  of  cau-  know  whether  the  pretended  be- 

tion,changingfrequently  their  place  riefit-socieiy    would  connecf  itself 

of  nrfeeiing,  and  omitting  their  ac-  with  their  society.    The  proposal 

customed  forms,  being  slill  appre-  was  favourably  received,  and  a  fo- 

hcnsive,   as  they  express^  them-  ture  meeting  appointed,  at  which 

delves,  of  the  act  which  had  not  they  should  be  furnished  with  the 

then  expired  for  the  suspension  of  instructions  of  the  plan  of  that  so- 

the  habeas-corpCis  act.    In  this  con-  ciety.    At  that  meeting  the  instruct 

dition,  various  plans  were  formed  Uons  produced  in  writing  were  to 

in  different  meetings  for  resuming  this  effect :-— The  members  to  be 

and  carrying  on  with  more  security  admitted  by  a  test,  or  declaration 

their    former    practices.      Amon|f  on  oath,  to  be  sworn  on  the  Bible 

oilier  devices,  one   was   proposed  when  it  can  'be  produced  \  but  k 

and  adopted  by  a  considerable  num-  is  observed,  that  since  Palne's  Age 

her,  to  assume  the  name  and  ap-  of  Reason  it  is  looked  on  as  a  marfc 

pcaraoce  of  a  benefit-society.  of  incivism  to  keep  a  SiUe.    The 

persons 
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^rsotit  entrusted  to  swear  others,    the  general  executive  has  recom-* 
<kr,  in  the  phrase  of  the  society,  to    mended  it  in  the  strongest  manner 
initiate .  them,    are    termed    con-    to  (heir  followers  to  mix  as  mucli  a^ 
doctors.    They  receive  a  written    possible  with  such  per-tons,  and,  by 
appointment,    with  a  printed   in-    concealing  their   own   sentiments, 
struction   and ,  printed  declaration    which  are  adverse  to  all  religion, 
(copies  ofeach  of  these  are  anntrxed    and  seemingly  adopting  those  of  th^ 
16  this  report);   ten  initiated  are    persons   with   whom    they   should 
allotted  to  eacn  conductor,   who  is    cbmniunicate,  to  gain  proselytes  tq 
to  make  a  report  of  them  at  stated    their  political  designs,  and  thus  to 
tiioes  to  another  officer,   tailed  a    promote  the  execution  oftheir  mis* 
fuperintendant,     appointed     over    chievous  and  determined   purpose 
every  ten  conductors.      To  each    of  overthrowing  the  constitution. 
fupertntendant  a  messetiger  is  as-    In  the  confidential  meetings  of  th« 
aigned,  by  whom  he  is  to  comma-    initiated,  however,  they  endeavour 
plicate    with    the    executive,    the    to  turn  tlie  people  against  religiona 
names  and  number  of  which  are    in  order  to  overt iirow    the  state 
pnly  to  be  known  by  themselves,  or    through  the  church ;  observFng,  that 
perhaps  to  the  messengers ;  but  they    if  there  were  no  priests  there  would 
sure  supposed  to  be  persons  of  su*>    be  no  king.    Amongst  the  most  fre- 
perior  consequence.     Signs  are'  in-    quent  subjects  treated  in  theSe  con- 
ttituted    by   which    the  members    fidential  meetings  of  the  initiated, 
.    may  know  each  other ;  but  it  does    plans  of  insurrections  to  be  excited 
not  distinctly  appear  whether  all    on  the  pretext  of  the  high  price  of 
tlie  initiated,  or  only  the  conductors,*   provisions,  but  directed  to  the  sub- 
are  intrusted  with  the  knowledge  of    versioa  of  government,  have  beea 
the  signs.    The  plan  thus  explained    discussed,  and  the  means  traced  out 
was  fully  approved,  and  the  benefit-    for  procuring   arms    of   the  most 
•pciety  agreed  to  form  one  indivi-    dangerous  species.    Tl?e  members 
•ible  society,  under  the  name  of    are   instructed    to    frequent  cluh^ 
United   Britons.    Tliis  association    where  workmen  and  soldiers  resort* 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about    to  appear  there  unconnected^  and 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  March    to  hold  opposite  sides  in  the  ques« 
last.     Of  the  practice  and  habits  of    tlons  they  are  instructed  to  raise, 
this  association  the  committee  has    Their  purposes  are  of  a  more  san- 
received  more  precise  information,    guinary  complexion  than   the  or- 
la  their  general  meetings  they  are    dinary  mischiefs  of  a  mob;  for  your 
somewhat  resefved  on  the  subject    committee  Has  had   particular  in- 
of  religion,  for  fear  of  frigtitening    formation  of  the  lime  and  place* 
it  way  persons  who  have  some  re-    and  of  some  persons  attending  the 
fpe(:t  for  religion  (Which  happily    meeting  within  a  very  recent  pe- 
has  been  the  case,  and  has  contri-    riod,  when  &  plan  of  assassinating 
bated   to    the  detecting  of  their    certain  members  of  parliament  at 
schemes).    Bat  it  appears  to  yjowr    their  own  houses,  formed  with  no 
committee  that  a  very  principal  ob-    inconsiderable  degree  of  contriv- 
ject  of  their  leaders  has  been  to  use    ance,  was  proposed,  and  seemed 
every  means  in  their  power  to  work    to  meet  with  the  general  acquies* 
upon  alt    persons  whose  relij^ious    cence  of  all  the  company,  that  it 
opinions  differ  from  those  of  the    would  be  meritorious. 
49st»Ulisbx|ieot ;  for  which,  purpose        It  has  also  appeared   to  your 

committee 
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^riod  .hen  it  becan.'  geT^t-  ^T^S^.  ''  "^''^'"^  "^"^ 
Jrvojvn  that  the  act  tor  preve.a.ng  Thecommittce  ha,  also  had  .-reat 
.ed.t,ous    mc-ct.ng.    bad    expired,    reason  fo  believe  that  man y  ofThc 

l??h.  r.    "'■'"'    f"  7"°"f  P^^^'  U"'^*"'  I""'.   '-K  either  V    !'« 

of  the  counuy.  and    after  the  ex,  lenity  of  tlm  govJrnme.it   of  that 

p.rat.o„of  the  act  for  suspending  countrv.  or   bf  their  o^^i   an Sre 

the  habeas-corpus  act,  assun.ed  a  hension  of  ks  just  severfty  & 

fcoldand  dar.„g  aspect.     Besides  taken  refuge  here,  have     y'al   the 

«ie,e  olace,,  wl,crc  the  o,.eratio«s  .„cans  they  had  b;en    ,,  Ao    rnc 

of  sucli  societies  have   only   been  tise.   stimiiiated  and   inflamW  tTe 

Jnown  to  the  vigilant  attention  of  minds   of  the  member"  of  thcle 

their  prudence  and  hrmness.  a  very  travagance,  and  rendered    tmor^ 

dangerous  conspiracy  ol  a  similar  necc^ry  to  subject  them    o    ha! 

^a  „re  has  manifcslecl  itself  in  some.  eontrouJ    whichT  t    former  ex. 

pm  s  of  the  country     whici,  ..om  ercise  was  as  useful  to  themlelve,    • 

a     Its  forms  and  liab.ts  a  Ords  the  as  it  was  salutary  to  the  slaTe     for 

.tiongost    prcsumpiioa  of    ijiutual  it  is   r.n,arkable  that   no    ac't    of 

intercourse    In-  vvccn     those    con-  restriction  could  be  more  truH  nre! 

ir^T  ""^  "'";  Kr''"'  ^T"'-'    ventiveof  evil  than lesLtuteTn 
the  o  ly  apparent  d.tlerence  being,    question  ha.  proved  to  b^.    he  e 

that  the  meeting  m  the  country,  having  seldom  occurred  an  o^-cadon 
being  chiefly  connected  ^v.th  manu,  for  enforcing  the  act  duri,  g^he  S" 
Jacturers.  IS  obliged  to  assume  a  riod  of  itsconfinimnce.  t^is  here- 
more  apparent  concern  for  their  in-  fore  the  unanimous  a„d  de"  d^d 
terest  ...  regard  to  the  dearness  of  opinion  of  your  committee  ?hat  the 
living  and  ostensibly  aim,  at  the  bill  now  reLred  to  S  r  conSera 
reduction  of  the  price  of  provisions,    lion  ought  to  pass^ntiTlat^ 

f>r  the  increase  ot    the    price    of  ' 

labour;  vyhereas  the  society  of  Heporl  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hoiue 
United  Britons  in  London  does  not  of  Cammotu  rcspectiis'i'  Corn 

^sitatc  to  profess  their  wish  to  The  committee  appointed  to"conr 
frustrate  every  plan  for  U.e  relief  of  sider  pf  the  present  high  price  of 
♦he  poor;  theh.ghpr.ee  of  provi-  provisions,  and  to  report  the  same, 
s.ons  being  mo^t  favourable  to  their  with  their  opinion  tht-reupon,  from 
tibject  of  excitmg  insurrection.  time  to  time,  to   the  house,  have 

Ihe  cofninitlee    has    farther  to    proceeded     to    consider     of     the 
•b^erve,  that   by  most  ccrlaii.  in-    present    slate  of    the  corn   tride, 
te  hgence,    .1   appears    that    (here    with  a  view   to  inquire  into    thi      , 
«t.ll  exist  in   the  dominions  pf  the    abuses  supposed  to  exist   therein. 

hnL'/T"'-,,'''  '"r'  '^^;"^*''^-  »nd  I"  "wminc  any  regulation; 
bhdied  commi  tecs  of  traitors  to  which  it  might  be  thought  expcs 
tl^  united  kingdom  of  Greut.Britai„  dient  to  propose,  in  oHV  trfhc 
and  Ireland,  .actively  employed  in  more  regular  and  satisfactory  man- 
carry  mg  on  correspondence  by  their  agement  of  the  business  in  future  : 
igen  s  wiih  tue  leaJers  of  these  they  now  ofier  the  general  result  of 
socedes.  and  abetting  them  u.  Uie  this  investigation  to  the  house,  to- 
niost  atrocious  circumstances  of  the  geU^er  with  the  evidence  which  has 

beci^  , 
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lieen  laid  before  them    (io  which  on  which  the  samples  of  com. are* 

they  b^g  leave  to  refer  for  more  de-  exposed  to  salo,    and    which  are* 

•  «  1        ■  /•  .»v  •.!  «••-•.  I  1  f  A 


tailed  informatiun),  with  a  view  to 
prepare  for  the  subject's  bein^  re- 
sjimed  in  a  future  session,   under 
ipircumstances,  it  is  to  be  lioped, 
'  fnore  favourable  for  legislative  in- 
terference, uii  a  point  of  <o  much 
delicacy  and  difhcultv  as  the  per- 
manent regulation  of  the  corn  trade. 
Your    committee     have     found 
themselves  obliged  to  confine  their 
Inquiries  principally    to  the    corn- 
Iradc  in  this  metropolis ;  the  state 


limited  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
two;  sixty-four  of  them  being 
leased  to  factors  or  dealers,  and 
the  remuininji;  eight  appropriated  to 
tho  use  «l  the  Kentish  hoyrtien. 
Although  it  is  sUtt^d  to  your  com*^ 
mittee,  that  the  possesion  of  thcsq 
Stands  is  never  transferred  for  jt 
valuable  ccmsideration,  as  the  lease 
would  thereby  be  vaciited ;  yet 
there  seems  rea^^on  to  believe,  that 
in  some  instqnces  large  sums  have 


of  which,  however,  in  seasons  of    been  given  for  such  an  accommo? 
dearth  and  scarcity  tike  the  present,     dation  $  without  which  it  appears 


cannot  but  have  a  very  material 
eifect  on  most  of  tlie  markets 
Ihroughout  England. 

It  appears;  Irom  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
port,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there 


wholly  impracticable  for  any  oner 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  factor  or 
dealer  inborn  to  any  material  ex- 
tent; though  the  E^dchuige  js  in- 
deed considered  as  ppen  to  all  who 
come   to   buy  and  veil;  and  there 


is  no  regulated  public  corn-market    are  instamtes  of  persons  attending 
at  this  day  existing  in   the  city  of    the  market   at    times,  who  brin^ 


lx)ndon  ;  the  x'orn-trade  therein 
being  wholly  carried  on  at  the  Corn- 
exchange  in  Mark-lane^  which 
was  erected  in  a  confined  space, 
and  on  a  limited  scale,  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  accommor 
dation  of  the  factors  and  dealers 
(who,  before  that  tftne^  carried  on 
their  business  at  Bear  Quay,  ex^ 


with  them  their    samples  in  their 
pocketf!. 

It  also  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  the  factors  and  dealers 
arc  at  liberty  either  to  exiiose  all 
their  sam)>ies  at  the  same  time  on 
their  stands,  or  as  few  of  them  as 
they  think  Ht ;  so  that  in  fact  a 
buyer  has  no  means  whatever  of 


posed   to  the  weather,  and  other  judging,  from   the  appearance  of 

inconveniences),  at  the  private  ex->  the  samples  ctxpo.'sed  on  the  stands, 

pense  of  individuals,  and  is  conse?  during  any  period  of  the.  market, 

quently  private  property;  tliat  this  what  the  supply  is:  added  to  which; 

property    is    divided    into   about  it  does  not  appear  to  your  com- 

jeighty  sharcf,  most  of  which  are  mittee  that  any   public  authentic 

jield  oy  factors  or  dealers  in  porn  ;^  mode  is  at  present 'provided    for 

the  estate  being  managed  by  a  cpm-  communicating  to  the  frequenters 


mittee  of  three  trustees,  chosen 
\)y  the  proprietors,  to  w.hom  Mr. 
6:niton  is  secretary,  and  is  likewise 
Inspector  of  porn  returns  in  X.on«> 
d<;n,  elected  to  tl)at  otiice  by  the 
game  body  of  proprietors  in  virtue 
pf  the  statute  31  CJeorge  111.  c.  iJO. 
Tills  coniiinttee  have  the  uncon- 
p:^Qu]ed  disposfil  of  all  the  sti^id$ 


of  the  CoiTuexeiiange  wirat  tiie 
actual  quantities  of  corn  imported 
coastwise,  or  from  abroad,  at  any 
given  period,  really  are  ;  nor  whnt 
part  of  it  is  in  a  merchantable 
slate,  and  fit  £or  immediate  sate ; 
though  it  is  true  that  persons 
carrying  on  die  business  on  a  great 
scele,  sM^d  bavin jj  large  connexions, 

ma^, 
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may,  with  more  or  )est  trouble  and 
difficulty^  acquire  the  necessary  in* 
ibrmation  on  these  points,  by  a  re* 
ferenc^'  to  the  entries  at  the  Ciu- 
lom-houae  and  Cocket-office,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  different  returns* 
ordered  to  be  made^  by  law>  for  va- 
rious purposes. 

It  further  appears  to  yoitr  com- 
mittee,  that  in  some  instances 
fectors  import  largely,  and  even 
deal  in  Britisli  corn  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  their  ovm  account;  but 
that  several  of  them  think  it  more 
proper  to  abstain  from  such  a  prac- 
tice, considering,  as  it  has  been 
stated  by  some  of  them,  **  that  the 
business  of  a  corn-lactor  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  a  corn-mer- 
chant, because  a  person  who  re- 
ceives consignments,  and  deals  at 
the  same  time  on  his  own  account, 
may  not  always  be  inclined  to  serre 
his  employers  with  that  impartiality 
he  otherwise  would  do."«^There  is 
reason,  also  to  apprehend,  that  in 
some  instances  factors,  having  large 

3uantilies  of  corn  of  their  own  to 
ispose  of,  may  be  tempted  to  em- 
ploy the  superior  knowledge  and 
influence  they  possess  in  the  marketj 
for  the  Undue  advancing  or  main- 
taining the  prices  of  the  article,  in 
times  of  earnest  demand  and  in- 
adequate supply,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the -public.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether of  modem  date;  though 
your  committee  think  it  not  impro- 
bable, from  the  increased  importa- 
tions which  have  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past,  that  it  may  have 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
within  a  late  period.  .  It  further 
appears  to  your  committee,  that  a 
practice  has  prevailed,  for  a  con- 
•iderable  time,  of  purchasing  corn 
with  a  view  to  sell  it  again  m  the 
mme  or  some  future  market,  at  an 
increased  price,  by  persons  who  arc 


called  jobbers :  but  it  should' 
that  these  transactions  principally 
apply  to  the  trade  in  oats;,  and 
there  is  even  a  considerable  dif» 
ference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  been  examined  on  this  point, 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  the  pumber  of  im 
dividuals  concerned. 

Such  being  the  leading  facts,  as 
they  appear  upon  the  evidence, 
your  committee  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve upoji  them  :— 

I.  That  the  present  Corn-ex- 
change is^much  too  confined  for  the 
business  carried  on  in  it,  which  has 
of  lateyears  increased  considerably. 
That  the  number  of  stands  is  too 
small  for  the  fair  and  reasonable 
accommodation  of  all  those  who 
may  have  business  to  transact,  and 
that  consequently  the  present  corn- 
market  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
an  open  one ;  competition  is  to  a 
certain  degree  prevented,  and  the 
trade  thrown  into  too  few  hands. 
That  from  the  Exchange  being 
private  property,  and  principally 
in  the  hands  of  corn-factors  and 
dealers,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  partiality  in  the  manner  of 
transferring  and  leasing  the  stands. 
That  considerable  inconvenience 
results  to  the  public  from  the  want 
ot  a  sworn  clerk  or  superlnteodant 
of  the  market,  appointed  by  some 
competent  and « impartial  auUiority, 
and  placed,  by  means  of  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  his  time  , 
and  trouble,  beyond  the  suspicion 
of  undue  influence ;  by  the  want  of 
an  open  and  correct*  register  of 
transactions  in  the  market;  and 
from  there  being  no  regular  hours 
prescribed  for  opening  and  closing 
the  Exchange  on  every  market  day. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the«e 
material  inconveniencies,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  eflectual 
measures '  should  be  adopted,  early 
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in  thie  next  sessi<Mi  of  parKament^    partial  inspection  of  ^the  quality  of 
for  enlarging  and  opening  the  com-    all  com  on  board  shipsi  or  in  gnu 
market  in  London^  either  b^  remov-    naries,  in  order  to  ascertain  wfae* 
WE  k  to  the  west  &ide  or  Tower-    ther  it  was  or  was  not  in  a  state  ftfc 
hiU,  near  the  river,  or  by  extending    to  be  brought  into  the  market  for 
the  Exchange  in  Mark-«lane>  by  the    sale  and  consumption, 
purchase  and  pulling  down  of  some        III.  That  it  would  be  expedient 
of  die  warehou^ies    and  premises    to  prevent  corn-factors  from  becom* 
surrounding  it^  according  to  a  plan    ine  dealers  on  their  account ;  and 
mentioned    in  the  Appendix,   tiie    with  that  view  to  pl^ce  them  ott 
expenses  of  which  alteration  might    the    footing   of   brokers  in   other 
probably  be  provided  for  without    trades  carried  on  within  the. city  of 
much  difficulty  in  so  opulent  a  me-    London,  by  obliging  them  to  give 
tropolis;  for  appointing,  by  elec-    bonds  to  the  same   effect.     Your 
lion  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder-    committer  cannot  but  think  that 
men,  or  other  competent  and  an-    such  a  regulation  would  be  found 
suspected  authority,  a  proper  clerk    advantageous  upon    tlie   principle 
or  super  in  tendant  of  the  market,  to    alluded  to  in  a  pireceding  page  of 
be  responsible  to  the  corporation ;    this  report ;  and  they  have  the  satis* 
and  for  establishing  a  correct  and    faction  of  perceiving,  from  the  evi* 
public  register  of  all  transactions    dence  of  some  very  intelligent  fac'> 
therein,  and  regular  hours  for  open-    tors,  in  a  considerable  line  of  ba-» 
ing  and  closing*  the  same.  siness,  that  no  material  detriment  or 

IL  That  it  would  likewise  be    inconvenience  could  arise  from  it  to 
advantageous  to  the  public,  if  fac-    the  persons  concerned— >if  adopteda 
tors  and  dealers  in  corn  were  com-    as  it  ought  to  be,  with  full  notice, 
pelled  by  law   to  expose  all  the    and  applied  to  the  regular  and  uni** 
samples   intended  to  oe  by  them    form  "course  of  ti'ade,  and  not  to 
offered  for  sale  on  a  given  day,  at    any  particular   and   critical  emer* 
the  same  time,  publicly  on  their    gency  like  the  present, 
standi;,    at    the    opening    of   the        IV.  Your  committee  cannot  he- 
market,  markmg  on  each-  bag  the    sitate  to  declare  an  opinion,  that 
quantities  to  which  it  relateld;  ab-    the  practice  of  purchasing  com  to 
stracts  of  which  marks  should  be    sell  it  again  in  the  same  or  some 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  market,    subsequent  market  before  delivery^ 
for  public   inspection,    before    its    and  consequently  before  the  pay- 
opeoing ;  and  further,  that  it  would    ment  becomes  due  on  the  first  sans^ 
be  adviseable  that  some  regular  and    with  a  viiM^'  to  a  possible  advantage 
authentic  publication   should  take    on  the  difference  between  the  first 
place  in  the  market  of  the  quantities    and  second  price   of  the  articlet 
of  all  corn  .arrived  coastwise,  from    ought  to  be  discouraged,     irany 
abroad,  or  in  the  river,   within  a    effectual    measures  could  be  pro^ 
given    period,    either    by    returns    posed  for  preventing  such  speculap 
transmitted  from  the  proper  officer    tions  in   corn,  without  materially 
at  the  CuHom-house,  or  Cocket-    affecting  the  usual  course  of  trade, 
office,  to  the  clerk  of  the  market,    or  interfering  with  the  fair  and  ne* 
or  otherwise,  as  might  be  thought    cessary  means  which  must  exist  in 
expedient.     And   with  a  view  to    conducting  commerce  on  a  great 
the  same  object,  it  might  be  proper    scale,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
to  provide  for  the  constant  and  im-    society,  they  might  very  properly 

and 
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'«h(\  reasonably  be  adopted.     For  it  tliink  they  cannot  forbear  to  fefet 
H  obt'ioQs  the  price  of  any  commo*  it  to  the  future  deliberation  and  su- 
dity  must  be  enliaiiccd  by  every  in-  perior  iVisdom  of  the  house, 
termcdiate  profit  which  is  taken  in        Upon  the   Whole,   though  your 
itM  possnge  to  consumption,  beyond  committee  arc  of  opinion  that  the 
such  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  stale  of  the  corit-tradc,   in  this  me- 
hYore  convenient  and  speedy  modes  tropolis;    admils    of  and   requiret 
of  conveying  it  from  the  first  hand  regulation  anfd  improvement,  with 
to  (he  consumer.     Whether  these  a    view  to    the  mere  convenient/ 
axe  in  particular  cases  useful  or  su-  open,  feir,  and  satisfactory  mode  of 
j>effluOtts,  is  matter  of  very  difticult  carrying  it  on;  and  although  they 
discrimination  in  a  legislative  point  are  inclined  to  tiiink  that  practice* 
of  view,  and  the  decision  must  in  have  at  times  prevailed,  inconsistent 
general  depend  on  an  examination  vrith  the  perfect  justice  due  to  the 
and  knowledge  of  an  infinite  %'a'  public;  yet  that  these  have  not  been 
riety  of  circumstances.      On    one  prcA'ed   to  exist  to  any  very  con- 
hand,  the  statute  law  expressly  al-  siderable  extent,  or  to  have  contri- 
lows  the  buying  of  corn  to  sell  it  buted   materially  to    enhance    the 
again    for    profit,    by   the   precise  price  of  bread ■k:orn  to  the  enormous 
words  of  the  act  of  31  Geo.  J II,  amount  which   it  has  most  unfbr- 
c.  30.  sect.  2,;  and,  on  the  other,  tanalely  maintained  for  a  long  time 
theamient  common  law  of  the  land  past.     The  original  cause  must  be 
prohibits  any  one  from  buying  of  sought  for,  principally,' in  the  dearth 
corn,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  and   scarcity  produced  by  such  a 
market,  and  selling  it  again  in  the  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons/ 
same  market,  or  within  four  miles  as   is  not  to  be  paralleled  in   the 
of  the  same;  whiclj  constitutes  the  modern  history  of  Great-Britain; 
otience  of  regrating.     It  has,  how-  which  has  rendered  the  supply  in- 
ever,  been  suggested  to  your  com-  adequate    to    the    usual    demand. 
mi t tee,    (hat    considerable  benefit  Other     circumstances     have     un- 
would  be  derived,  and  no  incon-  doublodly  contributed  in  a  degree 
veniencc  sustained,  from  prohibit-  to  aggravate  the  distress  the  coun- 
ing  the  re-sale  of  corn  in  Mark-lane  try  Ikis  been  obliged  to  endure:  the? 
till  at  least  four  weeks  had  elapsed  return  of   j)lcnty   will,  it  is  hoped, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  purchase  remove  (his  evil;    but  your  com-» 
(to  be  ascertained  by  the  register,  mittee  cannc^t  conclude  without  ob- 
or  by  the  meter^s  book) ;  it  being  serving  to  tlie  house,  that  it  is  dur** 
presumed  in  this  case,  that  by  the  ing   plenty  that  it  is  most  fit  and 
course  of  trade    the  corn    would  safe  to  provide  against  the  probable 
2iavc  been  actually  delivered  to  the  recurrence  of  scarcity,  by  wise  re* 
original  purchaser,   and   the  price  gulations,  by  wholesome  and  well 
•paid  for  it,  before  it  could  be  a  se-  considered  laws,  and,  above  ail,  iy 
•cond  time  offered  for  sale,  and  con-  every  practicable  awl  rationalinpde 
scquently  that  such,  speculation  of  of  encouraging  and  improving  agri- 
Ihe  kind  alluded  to  would  be  much  culture    within  the  realm;    u|>ofi 
embarrassed,    if   not   wholly    pre-  which,    under    Providence,  every 
•vented.     This  proposition  is  cer-  great  nation  must  depend  for  its 
tainly  deserving  of  attention,  and  existence ;  and  without  which  com- 
proceeds  from  several  rfespectablc  merce  and  maji ufactu res  are  of  little 
quarters;  your  committee  therefore  comparative  advauti^e. 

^  FINANCE, 
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lifsoluiicns  moved  by  Mr.  Tlci^neyy  in  the  I  J  oust  of  Commoni,  on  ffedrifsdaj^ 

^yune  17. 

That  Ihc  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  on  the  Isf  of  Fcbniary, 
1793,  was  238/231,248/.  exclusive  of  long  and  short  annuities  for  lives 
to  the  amount  of  ],373,j6u/.  of  ujiich  sums  stock  to  t!^e  anrtount  of 
10,242,100/.  had  been  pure  hlised  by  the  commissioners  for  rccfeeming  thcs 
national  debt,  and  annuities  lo  (he  amount  of  79,880/.  had  fallen  in  and 
been  carried  to  their  account,  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt 
on  tlie  1st  of  February,  17i.'3,  lo  227,9S9,l'j-S/.  and  the  annuities  to 
1,293,670/.  and  that  on  the  1st  of  ^''ebntary,  I80I,  stock  to  the  amount 
of  36,099,562/.  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  stock  to 
the  amount  of  I6,0y.'J,S02/.  had  been  transferred  to  them  on  account 
of  land-tax  redeemed,  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  123,1-77/.  had 
fallen  in,  reducing  on  the  1st  of  February,  1801,  the  actual  amount 
of  debt  existing  before  the  war  to  186*,oi7,3SW.  and  the  annuities  io 
1,250,073/. 

That  the  total  amoont  of  stock  created  since  the  1st  df  February/ 17 93 
(including  the  amount  created  by  suras  borrowed  in  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  and  after  deducting  U>,  I  S?,094-/.  purchased  by  the  com* 
tnissioners  for  redeeming  the  national  debt  on  the  1st  of  P'cbruary,  IHOl), 
is  298,3 1'7 ,590/.  of  which  sum  tJie  interest  on  7,502,633/.  is  payable  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  interest  on  19,703,750/.  is  payable  bjr- 
Ireland,  and  that  annuities  have  been  granted  since  the  1st  of  February^ 
1793,  to  the  amount  of  5  1-2, 66 'W.  of  which  9,791/.  is  payable  by  Ireland,' 
and  230,000/.  by  the  emperor  of  Q^srmany. 

That  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  (including  the  amount 
created  by  the  sums  borrowed  in  the  present  session,  and  afier  deducting  * 
52,281,6567.  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and  16,083,802/.  trans- 
ferred to  them  on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed),  was,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  ISO!,  484,365, 17+/.  of  which  sum  27,21 1,383/.  is  on  account 
of  Ireland  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  leaving  a  funded  debt  charged' 
on  Great-Britain  of  457,154,091/.  includins?  56,H5,000/.  the  interest  of 
>vhich  is  to  be  defrayed,  and  the  capital  redeemed  by  tlie  tax  on  income; 
and  that  the  amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Great-Britain  (after  de- 
ducting what  have  fallen  in)  was,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1801,  in 
«hort  annuities  and  for  lives,  about  540,000/.  and  in  long  annuities 
1,007,000/. 

That  under  the  heads   of  treasury,  army,   ordnance,    barracks,  ad- 
vances from  civil  list,  and  re-payments  to  be  made  for  services,  not  voted, 
but  paid  out  of  grants  lor  1800  (after  deducting  the  surplus  of  ways  r.ntf 
ineans  of  tJiat  year),  outstanding  demajids,  as  far  as  the  same  cart  be" 
made  up,  remained  to  be  provided  for  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801,  to  the' 
amount  of  1,549,486/. 

That  exclusive  of  anticipations  of  the  receipt  of  certain  taxes,  and  payl 
mcnts  on  loans  to  the  amount  of  8,489,800/.  the  unfunded  debt  in  ex- 
chequer-bills unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
proved  insiUficJent,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801,   17,5yo,3LK>/. 

/Flat 
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That  the  debt  of  the  navy  remaining  to  he  provided  for  was,  on  the  5tlf 
of  January,  1*01,  8,70/>,886/. 

And  that  the  total  amount  of  demands  outstanding,  navy  debt,  and  eK« 
chequer  bills,  unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
proved  inMifficient,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801,  27,846,372/.  of 
which  sum  6,900,486/.  has  been  since  mdde  good  out  of  the  supplies  of 
the  present  session;  leaving  an  unfunded  debt  hereafter  to  be  provided 
for  of  20,945,686/.  and  exceeding  by  12,020,000/.  the  amount  otitstand- 
ingjn  1793.  » 

That  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1793,  1,427,143/.  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  I  SOI, 
4,989,8 1 8/. 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt,  oa  the  5th  of 
January,  1793.  was  10,325,866/.  including  1,000,000/.  applicable  to  thft 
reduction  of  the  debt. 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt  created  since 
the  5th  of  January,  1793  (exclusive  of  interest  payable  by  Ireland,  and 
including  the  charge  incurred  by  the  loan  of  the  present  session),  is 
10,375,076/.  of  which  sum  2,350,162/.  is  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
debt  i  and  that  a  further  charge  of  497,735/.  per  annum  is  guarantied  by 
parliament  in  default  of  payment  of  the  interest  of  certain  loans  by  hu 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  existing  previous  to  the 
war,  was,  on  the  5  th  of  January,  1793,  14,284,000/.  and  on  the  5tb  of 
January,  1801,  14,194,539/. 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  pcrmlinent  taxes  imposed  since  the  5th  df 
Januarv,  1793,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  ISOl,  8,079,076/. 

Ana,  that  the  total  amount  of  the^^rmanent  taxes  was,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1801,22,273,615/.  ; 

That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports  into  Great-Britain,  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  19,659,358/.  and  on  an  average 
•f  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  189685,390/* 

That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports,  in  the  year  ending  the  5tk 
of  January,  1801,  supposing  the  importsfVom  the  East  Indies,  of  which 
no  account  has  been  made  up,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  yeari 
was  29,925,858/.  and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1801,  was  25,259,890/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  er* 
ported,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Js^nuary,  1793,  was  18,336,851/. 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was 
14,77 1>049/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported, in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1301,  was  24,41 1,067/. 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  iSOi,  was 
20,085,198/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  from  Great- 
Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was  6,568,346/. 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  was 
5/^69,014/. 

That    the    total    official    value    of   foreign    merchandise    cxporte4 

•  in 
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in  the  year  ending  th^  5th  of  January  1801,  was  17,166,145?.  and 
on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5lh  of  January  ISOl,'  wai 
12,863,043/. 

That  the  total  sum  to  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  180r  may 
be  estimated  as  follows,  viz.-r^  •  • 

interest  of  the  public  funded  debt,  charges  of\  ^^ 

management,  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  5th  of  f    ^  144'as6 
January  1801,.  after  deducting  interest .  pay»  r       '^    -'^    \ 

able  by  Ireland ••••••• j 

Interest,  &c.  to  be  incurred  and  paid  between  "x 

the  5th  of  January.  1301,   and  the  bih'  off      ^  gio  91^ 
January  1802,  on  stock  created  by  loans  of  the  r       '     "*  - 
present  session  to  the  amount  of.  44,8 1 6,000/.  j 
Interest  on  exchequer-bills,  estimated  to  be  the  1 

same  as  paid  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  ot'L        766,480 

January  1801  •**** •••3 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  .by  Great-Britain,  ac-'\ 
cording  to  the  articles  of  union,  of  the  civil  I 
list,  and  other  charges  on  the  consolidated  >      1,376,4^0 
•    funds  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  amount-  | 

ing  together  to  1,560,000/.' J 

Civil  government  of  Scotland,  pensions  on  re- "j     ^  ,  - 

venue,      militia    and     deserters'     warrants,  / 
bounties  for    promoting  hslieries,    8rc.  &c.  >        635,54^ 
esUmatc4   to    be    the    same  as  in  thi9  year  1 

ending  the  5th  of  January  1801 J 

Charges  of  management  of  revenue,  estimated  to  1 

be  the  same  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  >      1,699,225 

January  1801 j 

Charges  of  collecting  income  tax,  as  per  esti-  1  ^52  620 

mate* j  ' 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain,  ac-") 

cording  to  the  articles  of  union,  of  the  sup-  f  qq.  403  4.00 
plies  voted  for  1801  for  Great-Britain  and  Ire-  f  •^^"^^^^^'^ 
land,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  43,686,715/.  J 

Advance  to  Ireland 2,500,000 

Interest  payable  for  loans  of  emperor  of  Germany        497,735 


»         ■  -   ■*■ 


Makin?  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  •  •  * , . . .  •    68,923,970 

That  il  appears  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  1  ■ 

this  house  in  1791,  that  the  actual  expenditure  I 
of  the  peace  establishment  (including  the  an-  I     ,  ^  o  1  ^  qo« 
nual  million  for  the  sinking  fund)  was,  on  an  ^    10,816,93^ 
average    of  fivQ    years,    ending  the   5ih 
January  1791 


10,395.07  a: 


That  the  additional  charge  incurred  by  debt,.l 
created  since  1793,  exclusive  of  interest  pay-  > 
Sble  by  Ireland,  is .' ^ 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  fori 

increasing   amount    of  exchequer-bills    out-  >         212,100 
standing  is •••... j  , 

Carry  forward  /•.27,424, 1 63 
1«01.  (N)  TJ»t 
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235,009 
37O,O0« 


:■} 


)30,00» 


49,50» 


Brought  forward /.27,424,1 6  J 

that  th^  addilioffal  charge  to  be  incurred  for  ) 
inlercst  of  navy-debt  is J 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  on  the  con-  ) 
solidated  fund  is J 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurre<l  for*> 

-  a  sum  annually  voted  ior  redennption  of  debt  %        2W,000 
is • *•  •' -'J 

That  the  additional  charge  on- 18,000  seamen, 
the  number  employed  in  the  last  peace,  from 

.  .augmentation  of  pay r  additiorv  to  their  pro->'         351,000 

'  visions,  and  increased  price  of  naval  stores/ 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than •  •  - 

That  the  additional  pay  to  the  army,  on  the  same  I 

'    number  as  in  the  last  peace,  deducting  stop-  >         170/)00 
pages,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  •*•••••  J 

That  the  increased  charge  of  half- pay  and  Chet  I 
sea  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  .....*-.  f 

That  the  increased  charges  of  the  ordnance,  cal- 
culated on  the  numbers  in  the  last  peace, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than*  ••••.♦•• 

And  that    the    future   peace-establishment   oil 
'Great-Britain  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be  " 
incurred  by   interest  on  sums  to  be  parid  on 
winding  up  the  expenses  of  the   war;   ex- 
clusive of  any  augmentation  in  the  na^al  or  }    23,97V,6t*;> 
military  establishments  beyond  the  last  peace, 

.  tnd  exclusive  of  497,000/.  interest  due  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  guarantied  by  par- 
liament) cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than* « •  • 

That  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  on  income  for  the  year  ending  the  5iH 
of  April  I  SOI  (exclusive  of  voluntary  contributions)  did  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  6,590,530/. 

That  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  (of  which  the  interest  is 
to  be  defrayed,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed  by  the  tax  on  income) 
is  5(^,-.i45,000/.     • 

That  supposii^  the  war  to  end  with  the  present  year,  the  net 
annual  produce  of  the  tax  on  income  to  be  5,(>00>000/.  and  the 
three  per  cents,  to  be,  on  an  average,  at  80,  the  sum  of  50^4-5,000/., 
together  with  the  interest  thereon.  Would  not  be  redeemed  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1811;  and -that  the  probable  annual  expenditure 
during  tlie  first  ten  years  of  peace  (exclvtsive  of  any  charges  to  be 
incurred  for  sums  to  be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
or  any  increase  in  the  naval  or  military  establishmetU^  beyond  the  last 
peace)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  34<,500/000/« 

Courder-^RcsbliUiom  moved  by  the  RiglU  Hon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 

^it^f*,  Monday,  June  22. 
1.  That  the  amount  of   the  public  funded  debf,  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary 1793,  was  '238,23 1, iitS/.  CKclusive  of  long  and  short  annuities  for 
Hy^fp  (•  the  amount  of  l,373p50^  oil^ which  sums  stock  to  Uie  amount 
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of  10^242, 100/*  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  redeeming 
the  national  debt;  ahd  annuities  to  the  amount  of  79,380/.  had  fallen  in, 
'  and  been  carried  to  their  account,  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  the 
debt,  on  the  Bt  of  February  1793>  to  2'21,9S^,\Wl  and  the  annuities 
td  1,293,070/.:  atid  that,  on  the  1st  of  February  1801,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  36,099,562/.  had  been  purchased  by  the  commissioners,  and 
stock  to  the  amount  of  16,083,802/.  had  been  transferred  to  them,  on 
abcbunt  of  land^taK  redeemed  ;  and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  123,477/. 
had  fallen  in;  reducing,  on  the  Ist  of  February  ISOlj  the  actual  amount 
bf  debt  existing  before  the  war  to  186/047,884/.  and  the  annuities  to 
1>250,073/. 
.  2.  That  the  total  amount  of  stock  created  sincfe  the  1  st  of  February 
1793  (including  the  dmount  created  by  sums  borrowed  in  the  present 
stsssion  of  parliament,  ahd  afler  deducting  16,182,094/.  purchased  by  ths 
cdmmii^ioners  for  redeeming  tlie  national  debt),  on  the  Ist  of  February 
1301,  is  298.317,590/. ;  of  which  sum  the  interest  on  7,602,633/.  is  pay- 
able by  the  emperor  of  Germany;  and  the  interest  on  19,708,750/.  is 
payable  by  Ireland :  And  that  annuities  have'beeh  grantcdi  iincc  the  1st 
df  Fpbruary  1793}  to  the  amount  df  542,664/. ;  of  which  9,791/.  is 
payable  by  Ireland,  and  230,000/.  by  the  emi>eror  of  Germany. 

3*  That  the  total  amount  of  the  public  flinded  debt  (including  the 
amount  created  by  the  sums  borrowed  in  the  pre.^cnt  session,  and  after 
deducting  52,23  lj656/l  purchased  by  the  commissioners;  and  16,033,802/. 
transferred  to  tliem  on  accouht  of  land-tax  redeemed)  vvaSj  on  the  Ist  of 
February  1801,  484,363,474/.;  of  which  sum  27,211,383/.  is  on  ac- 
count oF  Ireland  and  the  emperor  of  Germany;  leaving  a  funded  debt 
charged  on  Great-Britain  of  457^,154,091/.  including  56;445,000/.  the  in- 
ttrest  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  and  the  capital  redeemed  by  the  tax 
on  income :  and  that  the  amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Great-Bptain 
(trfier  deducting  what  have  fallen  in)  was,  on  the  1st  of  February  1801, 
in  short  annuities  and  Ibr  live^^  about  5'K),000/.  and  in  long  annuities 
1^007,000/. 

4,  That,  under  the  heads  of  treasury,  army,  ordnande,  barracks, 
advances  from  civil  list,  and  re-payments  lb  be  made  for  services  not 
voted,  but  paid  Out  of  grants  for  1800  (after  deducting  the  surplus  of 
ways  and  means  of  that  year),  outstanding  demands,  as  far  as  the  same  can 
be  made  up,  remained  to  bd  provided  for,  on  the  5th  of  January  ISO  J, 
to  the  amount  of  1,550,486/. 

That,  exclu<ive  of  anticip^itions  of  the  receipt  Of  tertain  taxes  and 
payments  on  loans  to'  the  amount  of  S,4S9,300/.  thcJ  unfunded  dehi  in 
ipcchequer-bills  unprovided  for,  fir  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  have 
proved  irisufficient>  was^  onih*  .Mlfof  January  1301;  17,590,300/. 

That  the  debt  of  the  navy  remaining  to  be  provided'  for  was,  on  the 
5th  ol' January  1801,  8,705,886^v- 

And  that  the  total  amount  of  demands  outstanding,  naVy  d^btj  anJ 
exchequer-bills  unprovided  for,  or  provided  for  out  of  funds  which  hive 
proved  in sufiicient^  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  IHOf,  27,S46,<>72/.  j  oi 
tvhich  sum  6,900,486/.  has  been  since  made  good  out  of -the  supplies  f^f 
the  presefit  sessiop,* leaving  an  unfunded  debt,  hereafter  to  be  j)rovided 
ibr,  of  20,946,1 8Cr/,  and -exceeding  by  12,020;000/.  the  amount  outstand- 
ing in  1793^ 

(N  2)  '  5.  Tiiat 
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5.  That  the  sum  applicable  to  (he  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was^ 
on  the  1st  of  February  1193,  1^427>143/. ;  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
1801,  4,989,813/. 

6.  That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt,  on  the 
5th  of*  January  1793,  was  10,326,866/.  including  1, 000,000/.  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  #        * 

That  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  permanent  debt»  created  from 
the  5th  of  January  1793  (exclusive  of  interest  payable  by  Ireland,  and 
including  the  charge  incurred  by  the  loan  of  the  present  session),  is 
10,375/>78/. ;  of  which  sum  2,S50,\Q2l.  is  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
debt;  and  that  a  further  charge  of  497,735/.  per  ann.  is  guanintied  bj« 
parliament,  in  default  of  payment  of  tlie  interest  of  certain  loans  by  bis 
jnajesty  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

7.  That  the  net  produce  of  tlie  permanent  taxes,  existing  previous  to^ 
'the  war,  waS/  on  the  5th  of  January  4793|»  14,284,000/.  &nd  on  the  5th 

of  January  1801,  14,194,539/. 

■  That  the  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes,  imposed  since  the  5tb- 
of  January  1793,  was,  on  the  5th  of  January  1801,  8,079,076/. 

And  that  the  total  amount  of  the.  permanent  taxes  was,  on  the  5tb  of 
January  l601,  22,273,615/.  .  '.      .         ^ 

8.  That  the  total  official  value  of  all  imports  into  Great-Britain,  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January    1793,   was  19,659,3582. ;  and  on  ant 
average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793#  wa5  1-8,685,390/. 

That  Che  total  onicial  value  of  all  imports,  m  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1801  (supposing  the  imports  from  the  East-Indies,  of  which 
no  account  has  been  made  up,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year), 
was  29,925,858/. ;  and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1801,  was  25,259,890/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported, in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  was  18,336,851/.; 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years^  ending  (lie  5tb  of  January  179S,  waa 
14,771,049/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  British  produce  and  matiufactiires  ex- 
ported, in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801^  was  2^,411,067/. } 
and  on  an  average  of  six  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January  ISOl,  was 
20,085, 19S/. 

That  the  total  official  value  of  (breign  merchandise  exported  from 
Great-Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1793,  was 
6f56%3^6L;  and  on  an  average  of  si^  years#  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1793,  was  5,469,014/. 

That  the  total  offipal  value  of  foreign  merchandi<;e  exported/  in  ihm 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1801,  was  17,166,1 45/.  and  on  an  average; 
of  six  years,  ending  the  5lh  of  .January  1301,  was  12,868^043/. 

9.  That  the  total  sum  to  be  raised^  in  Great-Britain  in  tiie  year  l&Ok 
may  be  ^estimated  as  follows^  viz. 

4 

Interest  of  Che  public  fuikded  d^bt*  charges  of  "i  /» 

management,  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  5th  of  /  ^n  144!58^ 
January  1801,  after  deducting  interest  pay-  f       '     ^^ 
able  by  Ireland  •«••••«<••*••'*••  *-«**'«  J 
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Brought  over  £.  20,H4>586 
Interest^  &c.  to  be  incurred  and  paid  between  ^ 

the  5th  of  January   1801,    and   the  5lh  off      .  812  816 

January  1 802,  on  stock  created  by  loans  of  the  f"       '      ' 

present  session  to  the  amount  of  44',816,060/.  3 
Interest  on  exchequer  bills,  estimated  to  be  the! 

same  as  paid  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  >         766,480 

January  1$01 •  • .•..  j 

Proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great-Britain,  ac-"\ 

cording  to  the  articles  6f  the  union,  of  the  f 

civil  list,  and  6ther  charges  on  the  consofidated  >     1,376^470     • 

funds  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  amount- 1  .     '* 

ing  together  to  1,560,000/.    • J 

Civil  government  6f  Scotland,  pensions  on  re- 1 

venue,  militia  and  deserters'  warrants,  boun-  / 
•  ties  for  promoting  fislieri^s,  &c.  estimated  to  >        6S5,5^id 

be  the  same  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  oft 

January  1801 • •••J 

'Charges  of  management  of  revenue,  estimated! 

to  be  the  same  as  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  >      1,699,225 

of  January  1801    J 

Charges  of  collecting  income-tax,  as  per  estimate  1 52,620 

P/oportion   to  be  defrayed  by  Great-B^itain,'^ 

according  to  the  articles  of  union,    of  the  i 

supplies  voted  for  ISO  I,  for  Great  Britain  V  39,338,439 

ami    Ireland,    amounting    in    the   whole  toL 

.     43,686,715/.    ^ J 

•  Advanced  to  Ireland • ' 2,500,000 

Interest  payable  for  loans  of  emperor  of  Germany  497,735 

Making  in  the  whole  the  sum  of jf.68.92J,^^70 

10.  That  it  appears,  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  this  house  in 
1791,  that  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  peace  establishment  (including' 
the  annual  million  for  the  sinking  fund)  was,  on  an  average  of  fi\'e  years 

epding  the  5th  of  January  1791    £.  16,816,935 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  by  debt  ere-  1 

ated  since  1793,  exclusive  of  interest  payable  \    10,395,078 

by  Ireland,  is J 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  in-  ^ 

creased  amount  of  exchequer-bills  outstandr  I         212,000 
ing  is  .•..-..  • j 

That  the  additional  charge  to  be  incurred  for  in-  )  ^^t  /v/^/* 

-  •        i.  ^r            J  L*  -^  f  285,000 

lerest  of  navy-debt  is    j 

That  the  additional  charre  incurred  on  the  con-1  o^r,  /\/v\ 

'   solidated  fund  is J     .    ^70,000 

That  the  additional  charge  incurred  for  a  sum  1  oooono 

annually  voted  for  redemption  of  debt  is  -  •  •  •  J  ' 

That  the  additional  charge  on  1 8,000  seamen, 'J 
the  number  employed  in  the  last  peace,  from  I 
augmentation  of  pay,  addition  to  their  pro->         351,000 
visions,  and  increased  price  of  naval  stores^  I 

rannot  be  estimated  at  less  than    J  — — w— ^ 

Carry  forward   £  28,630,063 
(N  3)  That 


(lS>S) 
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Brought  over    £.  28|6SOjO^^ 
That  the  additional  pay  to  the  army,  on  the  same*) 

number  as  in  the  la<t  peace,  dt^ducting  stop*  >         170>008 

pagcsi  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than    •  •  •  *  J 
That  the  increased  charge  of  half-pay,  and  Chel-  I 

sea,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  tlian  • ) 

That  the  increased  charge  of  the  ordnance,  caI-1 

culated  on  the  numbers  in  the  last  peace,  can-  >  49,500| 

not  be  estimated  at  less  than ) 

And    that  the    future    peace-establishment  of 

Great-Britain  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be 
^>        incurred  by  interest  on  sums  to  be  ptiid  on 

winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  exclu- 
sive of  any  augmentation  in  the  naval  or  mill-  \  28,1)79,66^ 

tary  establishments  beyond  the  last  peace;! 

and  exclusive  of  497,000^.  interest  due  by' the  I  "   ^ 
'    emperor  of  Germany,  and  guarantied  by  par- 1 

liament)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  thaii-  ••  •  J 

i  1 .  That  the  net  produce  of  the  tax  on  income,  for  the  year  ending 
the  5lh  of  April  I  SOI  (exclusive  of  voluntary  contributions),  did  not  cx-i 
ceed  the  sum  of  5,590,530/. 

12.  That  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  (of  wrhicb  ^he  interest  \\ 
to  be  defrayed,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed  by  (ho  tax  on  it^come) 
is  56,445/.  '  ' 

J  3.  That  supposing  the  war  to  end  with  the  present  year,  the  net  an- 
nual produce  in  the  tax  on  income  to  be  5,600,000/.  and  the  three  per 
ccnfK.  to  be,  on  an  average,  at  80,  the  sum  of  ,5(5,41.5,000/.  together 
with  the  interest  thereon,  would  not  be  redeemed  until  the  end  of  the 
year  ISIl:  and  that  the  probable  ann\iaPexpenditure,  durinj^  the  first 
ten  years  of  peace  (exclusive  of  any  charges  to  be  incurred  for  sums  to 
be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  any  increase  in  the 
n^ival  or  military  establishments  beyond  the  last  jpcacc)  cannot'  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  34,5OO,0OO/,  '         ' 


Speech  of  the  President  of  the  XIniicd 
Slates  to  both  Houses  of  Coiu^rcts  in 
the  Senate-Chamber,  at  irashu%Um, 
on  S'oiembcr  22,  i $00. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Houste  of 
Representatives, 

"  Immcdialely  after  the  adjourn- 
incm  of  congress,  at  their  last  session 
in  Phifadelphia,  I  gave  directions, 
in  compliance  with  iJie  laws,  for  the 
reinoval  of  the  public  oHice-;,  re- 
cords, and  property.  These  direc- 
tions hiive  been  executed,  and  the 
public  officers   have  since  resided 


dnd  conducted  tlic  ordinary  business 
of.lhe  government  in  this  place. 

"  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
the  Cnited  States  on  the  a>scmblin|Er 
of  congress  at.  the  permanent  seat 
of  their  government,  and  1  congra- 
tulate you,  gentlemen,  on  the  pr«>-' 
spect  of  a  residence  not  <o  be 
changed.  Although  tliere  h  cause 
to  apprehend  that  accommodations 
are  not  now  so  coniplete  as  might 
he  wished,  yet  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  this  inconvenience 
will  cease  with  the  present  session. 

"  It  would  be  unbecoBiing  \l\ts 
representatives  of  this  nation  to  a^- 

scmbk'. 
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miMte,  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
solemn  temple,  withoat  looking  up 
to  tlie  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  un^ 
verse,  and  imploring  his  blessing. 
May  this  territory  be  the  residence 
of  virtue  and  happiness  !  In  this 
city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that 
Vrisdom  and  magnanipiity,  that  con- 
stancy and  sel^governni^t,  which 
adorned  the  great  character  whose 
9ame  it  bears,  be  for  ever  held  iu 
veneration !  Here,  aqd  Irhroughout 
•ur  country,  may  sirqple  manners, 
pure  morals>  and  true  religion^  flou- 
rish for  ever  I 

"  It  is  with,  y.ou,  gentlemen*  to 
cp^vsider  whether  the  loical  powetR 
Qv.cgr  tiie  district  of  Columbia,  vest- 
ed by  the  constitution  in  the  con- 
»res5  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
immediately  exercised.  If  in  your 
•pinion  this  important  trust  ought 
now  to  be  executed,  you  cannot 
^il,  while  performing  it,  to  take 
ipto  view  the  future  probable  situ,- 
ation  of  the  territory  i^r  .the  hap^ 
piness  of  which  you  are  abaut  to 
provide.  .  You  will  consider  it  aa 
the  capita]  o^  a  great  patipn^  ad- 
vancing with  \ine)^aiQpled  rapidity 
iu  arts,  in  commerce,  in  wealth, 
^nd  in  population ;  and  possessing 
within  .itself  thase  eriergies  and  re- 
spurges^  which,  if  not  thrown  away, 
or  larpentably  misdirjccted,  secure 
to  it  a  long  cpurse  of  pcosp^riiy  and 
self-government. 

<Mn  compliance  with  a  law  of  the 
last  session  of  congrcs*^,  the  officers 
^}}d  soldiers  of  theteniporary  army 
have  been  discharged.  Jx  aflbrds 
r^'al  pleasure  to  recollept  the  ho- 
nourable testimony  tbf^y  gave  of 
tiie  patriotic  n^ol^ivc^i  yvhich' brought 
them  into  the  serv.ic^  of  their  coun- 
try, by  the  readiness  and  regularity 
with  which  they  returned  to  the 
station  of  private  citisens. 

"  It  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 

*  of  such  primary  importance  to  carry 

4i|ie  laws  into  prompt  and  f4itliful 


execution,  and  to  render  that  part 
of  the  administration  of*  justice^ 
which  the  constitution  and  laws  de» 
volve  on  the  iederal  courts,  as  con- 
venient to  thje  people  as  m^f  con- 
sist with  their  {Present circuHislances, 
that  I  cannot  omit  once  more  to  re* 
commend  to  your  serious  conside- 
ration the  judiciary  system  of  tho 
United  States.  No  subject  is  roofe 
interesting  than  this  to  the  public 
happiness,  and  to  none  can  those 
improvements  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  experience  ber 
9iore  i)eneficiftlly  applied* 

^'  A  treaty  of  amity  and  <oiii- 
merce  with  the  king  of  PrusMa 
has  been  concluded  and  ratified. 
The  ratifications  have  been  ex- 
changed, and  I  have  directed  tha 
treaty  to  be  promulgated  by  pro* 
clamation. 

"  T1h2  diScuIties  >^'hich  ^uspc(nd» 
ed  the  execution  of  the  6lh  ^rt^cle 
of  our  treaty  of  amity,  commerce^ 
and  navigation  with  Great  Britain, 
have  not  yet  been  removed.  The 
negotiation  on  this  subject  is  still 
depending.  As  it  muM  be  for  the 
interest  2^nd  hoiv>ur  of  both  nations 
to  adj,ust  this  difference  with  good 
faith »  I  indulge  confidently  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  sincere  endea- 
vours of  thegavcrnmentoftheUnited 
States  to  bring  it  to  an  amicably  ter- 
mination will  not  be  di':appointed. 

"  The  envoys  extraordinary  an^ 
mioisters  plenipotentiary  from  th« 
United  States  to  France  were  re- 
ceived by  the  first  consul  with  the 
ci^spect  due  to  their  character,  and. 
three  persons    with  equal  powers 
^ere  appointed  to  treat  with  thonu 
Although  at  the  date  of  the  last 
qQjcial  mtelligcnce  the  negotiation 
Lad  not  tcr;ninaled«  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  efforts  to  eflect  an 
accommodation  will  at  length  meet 
with  a  su(;ccss  proportioned  to  tlie 
sincerity  with  which'they  have  been 
SQ.otl^O  repeated. 

tN4^  r'Wlul<> 
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.  *'  While  our  best  endeavours  for  to  give  ^eourity  to   our  ^rmcffnl 

the  preservation  of  harmonj  with  ports  considelable  sums  have  been 

all  nations  vi^ill  continue  to  be  used>  expended ;  bat  the  works  remains 

the  experience  of  the  world,  our  incomplete.'   It  is  for  congress  to 

own  experience,  admonish  us  of  the  determine  whether  additional  a^ 

insecurity  of  trusting  too  confidently  propriaticms  shall  be  rotfde  m  order 

to  tlietr  success.    We  cannot,  with*  to  render  competent  to  the  intend* 

out    committing  a  .dangerous  iui-  ed  purposes  the  fortifications  which 

prudence,  abandon  those  measures  have  been  commenced, 
of  self-protection  which  are  adapt-       '^  The  manufacture  of  arms  with* 

ed  to  our  situ&tion>  and  to  which,  I'ri  the  United  States  still  invites  the 

notwithstanding  our  paci^c  policy,  attention  of  the    national    legtslft'* 

the  violenoe  and  injustice  of  others  ture.     At  a  considerable   expense 

nay  again  compel    us    to    resort,  to  die  publkr,  ^is  manufactory  has 

While  our  vast  extent  of  sea-coasf^  been  brought   to  such'  a  state  of 

the    commercial   and    agricultural  maturity,  as,    with  continued  en** 

habits  of  our  people,  the  great  ca-  courageroent,   will    supersede  the 

pital  they  will  continue  to  trust  op  necessity   of  future     importations 

the  ocean,   suggest  the  system  of  from  foreign  countries, 
defence  which  will  be  most  bene-        "  Gentlemen  of  the   House  of 
ficiai  to  ourselves,  our  distance  from  ♦      Representatives, 

Europe,  and  our  resources  for  ma-        '*  I  shall  direct  the  estimates  oF 

rkimc  strength,  will  enable  us  to  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 

employ  it  .with  eCect.     Seasonable  ensuing  year,  together  with  an  ac- 

and  systematic    arrangements,    so  count  of  Lhe  public  revenue  and  es- 

far  as  our  resources  will   justify,  penditures  to  a  late  period,  to  be 

for  a  navy  adapted  to    defensive  laid   before  you.     1  observe,  with 

war,   and  which   may,  in  case  of  much  ^(isfactbn,  that  the  product 

nepessity,.  be  quickly  brought  into  of  the  revenue,  during  the  present 

use,  seem  to  be  as  much  rccom*  year,  Ivis  been  more  considerable 

mended  by  a  wise  and  true  eco-  than  during  any  former  equal  pe- 

Bomy,  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  riod.     This  result   af!brds  conclu-. 

future  tranquillity,  for    the  safety  sive  evidence  of  the  great  resoftrces 

of  our  shores,  and  for  the  protec-  of  this  country,  and  of  the  wisdom 

tionofour  properly  committed  to  and  efficiency  of  the  measures  which 

the  ocean..    The  present  navy  of  have  been  adopted  by  congress  fox 

the  United  States,  called  suddt'iily  the  protection    of   commerce  and 

into  exis'tence  by  a  great  national  preservation-of  public  credit, 
exigency,  has  raised  us  in  our  own        ^?  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 
esteem;   and    by    the    protection  Gentlemen  x)f  the  House  of  Re* 

afforded  to  our  commerce  has  ef-        ,  pi^sentatives, 
fccled,  to  the  ext^mt   of  our   ex-        *' As  one  of  the  grand  community 

pectalions,  the  objects  for  which  it  of  nations,  our  attention  is  irresisti- 

was  created.  biy  drawn  to  the  important  scenes 

"  In    connexion    with    a   navy  which  surround  us.     If  they  have 

ought  to  be  contemplated  the  for^  exhibited  an  uncommon  portion  of 

tificalion  of  some  of  o.ur  principal  calamity,  it  is  the  province  ofhu-' 

sea-ports  and  harbours.     A  variety  manity  to  deplore,  and  of  wisdom  to 

of  considerations,  which  will  readily  avoid,  tlie  causes  which  may  have 

suggest  themselves,  urge  an  attcn-  produced  it.     If  turning  onr  eyes 

tion  to  this  measure  of  precaution :  homewfird  we  find  reason  to  re^ 

%       ;  joice 
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joiC6  at'  the  prospect  tvhich  pre-  ttnd  forget  right,  advancing  rapidly 

tents  itself;  if  we  perceive  the  in-  to  destinies   beyond  the  reach  of 

terior  of  oar  country  prosperous,  mortal  eye;   when   I  contemplate 

free,  and  happy ;    if  all  enjoy  in  these  transcendent  objects,  and  see 

safety,   under    the    protection    of  (he  honour,  the  happiness,  and  the 

laws  emanating  only  from  the  ge-  hopes  of  this  beloved  country  com- 

tieral  will,  the  fruits  of  their  own  mttted    to  the  issue   and  the  aa- 

labour;  w«  ought   to   fortify^  and  spices  of  this  day,  J  shrink  from  thfe 

cling    to  those  institutions    which  contemplation,  and  h\tmble  myself 

have  been  the  source  of  such  real  before  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 

felictty,  and  resist  with  unabating  taking.       Utterly,  indeed,  should 

)>erseverance  the  progress  of  those  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of 

dangerous  innovations  which  may  many  whom  Hierc  see  remind  me, 

diminish  their  intlnence.  that  in  the  other  hi^h  authorities 

"  To  your  patrioti«nn,  gentlemen,  provided  by  our  constitution,  I  shall 

has  been  confided  the  honourable  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue, 

duty    of  guarding    the  public  in-  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under 

terests  ;  and  while  the   past  is  to  all  difficulties.     To^ou,  tlien,  gen- 

your  country  a  sure  pledge  that  it  tiemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 

will  be  failhfal!^  discharged,  permit  sovereign  functions  of  legislation, 

me  to  assure  yoo,  that  your  labours  and  to  thoye  associated  with  you,  I 

to  promote  the  general  happiness  look  with  encouragement  for  that 

will  receive  from  me  the  most  zea-  guidance   and  support  which  may 

ktts  co-operation.  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the 

"John  Adams.**  vessel  in  which  all  are   embarked 

j^— amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of 

$p^h  qf  the  President  of  the  Ameri-  a  tfoubkd  wcirld. 

can  States  on  taking  the  Oaths  to  *^  During  the  contest  of  opinion 

the  Constitution.    March  4,  i  80 1 .  through  which    we    have    passed, 

"  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens,  the  animation    of  discussions   and 

'^'Called  upon  to  undertake  the  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an 

duties  of  the  first  executive  office  aspect    which    might    impose    on 

of  our  country,  I 'avail  m}  self  of  strangers   unused    to  think  freely^ 

the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  and  to  speak  and  to    write  what 

fellow-citizens    which  is   here  as-  they  think  ;  but  this  being  now  de- 

sembied,  to  express    my   grateful  cided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation, 

thanks  for^the  favour  with  whiqh  announced  according  to  the  rules 

they  have  been  pleased  to  look  to-  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course 

wards    me,   to  declare  a   sincere  arrange  themselves  under  the  will 

consciousness  that  the  task  IS  above  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common 

my  talents,  ar^d  that  I  approach  it  efforts  for  the  common  good.     All 

with  those  anxious  and  awful  pre-  too  will  bear  in  mind   this  sacred 

sentiments    which     the    greatness  principle,  that,  though  the  will  of 

of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  pre* 

my  powers    so  justly  inspire.      A  vail,  that  will  to  he  rightful  must 

rising  nation^  spread  over  a  wide  be  reasonable;  that  the    minority 

and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  possess    their  equal    rights,  which 

seas  with   the  rich  productions  of  equal  laws  must  protect;  and  to  vio^ 

their   industry;  engaged   in    com-  late  would  be  oppression.     Let  ui 

gierce  with  |)ations  who  f(^l  powers  then,    fellow* citizens,    unite  with 

one 
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.one  heart  and  one  mind ;  let  us  re-  vernment  on  earth.  •  -I  believe  f^ 

slore  to  social  intercourse  that  har-  the  only  one  where  every  man  .at 

anony  and  affection,  without  which  tiie  call  of  the  law  would  fly  to  the 

^jiberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  standard  of  the    law,   and  would, 

jclxeary  things ;  and  let  us  rc^ecjt,  n^eet  inva<(ions  of  the  public  order, 

that^   having    banished    from    our  as  hi:;  owji  perspnaJ  concern.  Some* 

land  that  religious  ijstolerance  un-  times  il  is  said  that  man  cannot  be 

der  which  nyinkind  so  long  bled  trusted  with  the  government  of  him- 

and  iiiffcTiid,  we  have  yet  gained  ^eIi^^^n  lie  then  I^e  trusted  with 

little  if  we  countenance  a  political  the  goveri^ment  of  others  r  or  have 

intolerance,  as  despotic  as  vyicked^  we  Ibund  angels  in   the  form   of 

^nd  gapable  of  as  I^itterand  Bloody  kijigs  to  govern  him?  Lei  history 

per!;ccutions.  During  the  throes  ana  ans^ver  the  question.     Let  us  thei) 

convulsions  of  the  ancient  worlds  with  courage  and  confideoce  pur^ 

during  the  agonising  spasms  of  in-  sue  our  own  federal  and  republican 

furiatcd  man,  seekiug  through  blood  principles ;  our  attachment  to  union 

and  slaughicr  his  long  lost  liberty^  and     representative     gpvernment* 

it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agi-  ^indly  separated  by  nature  and  9. 

lation  9f  the  billows  should  reach  wide  ocean  fropi  the  exterminatinjr 

even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore  havoc  of  one  quf^rter  of  Uie  globe; 

^ — titat  this  should  be  more  felt  and  too  high-minded  io  endure  the  degra- 

jfeared  by  some  and  less  by  others,  dations  of  the  oti^er^  s  possessing  a 

^nd  should    divide  opl^iions  as  to  chosen  country^  Vyith  foom  e^ougli 

measures  of  safety ;  b^it  cVGfy  dif-  for  our  descendants    to  tlie  thpi^ 

fcrctice  of  opinion   is  not  a  differ^  •a^idth  9i^d  thousandth  generation  ; 

^ncc  of  principle-     We  have  called  entertaining  a   due   sense  of  our 

by  different  names  brethren  of  the  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  owii 

same  {>finciple.      We  are  all   re-  faculties,  to  the  acquisition  of  our 

publicans,  ail  federalists.  li  there  be  own  industry,  to  iionour  and  cpn* 

auy  among  us  who  would  wl^sh  to  fidcncc   from  our   fellow-^tizens, 

dissolve  thi.N  union,  or  to  change  its  resulting  nqjt  ijcpn^  bir^Iif  but  from 

republican    form,   let   them  stand  our  s^c^tions;  and  their  sense  pftheiH 

uiulisturbed  as  m,onuments  of  the  eplightened  by  a  benign  reiigipn—t 

imfcty  wjlh  which  error  of  opinion  professed  indeed  and  practised  it| 

may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  various  forms,  yet  all  of  tliem  in* 

left  fieo  to  combat  it.     ^  kitow,  in*  culcating    honesty,    t^uth,    temper 

cleed,  that  some  honest  men   feajr  ranee,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of 

that  a  republican  government  can*  rhan — acknowledging  and  adoring 

pot    be  strong — tl^t  this  goveru-  an  overrruling  ProvidBnce,whicb  by 

iitent  Is  not  strong  enough.     But  all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it 

would  the  honest*   in  the  full  tid^  delights-  in   tji^  hgppin^ss  of  maq 

of  successful  experiment,  abandon  Tiere   ;Lod    his   gre$iter    happioess 

a  government  which  has  so  far  kept  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings, 

us  free  and  ^m,  in  the  theoretic  and  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  ui 

f'isionary  fear  that  this  government,  a  happy  and   prosperous  people  J 

the    world's    best  hope,  may,  by  Still    one  thing  pore,    fellow-citir 

possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  jccns  ;  a  wise  and  frugal  government^ 

itself^  I'tiust  not;  1  believe  this,  which  shall  restrain  men  fron>  in« 

pn  ilie  contrary^  the  strongest  go-  jurin^, one  anplhcr^  shall  leave  them 

ptherwis^ 
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ojtherwise    free    to  regulate    their    that  iaibou^  may  be  lightly  bartlien- 
owp  pur^uibi  ^nd  impr0vement,  ^nd    eH;    the   honest    payment  of  otif 
iahall  not  take  from  the  mpiilh  of   debts,  and  sacred   preservation  of 
hbour    die    bread    it  ha$  earned,    the  public  faitli ;  encouragclnent  of 
This  is^be  sum  of  good  govern-    agriculture  and  commerce    as    its 
jnent:   and    ihis    h    necessary   to    handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  infotroa? 
idose  the  circle  of  our  felicities*       tion>  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses 
*' About  tQ  enter,  fellow  •citizens,    at  the  bar  o^  the  public  reason; 
pn  the  exercise  of  dpties    which    freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
f:omprehend  every  thing  de^  and    press^  and  freedom  of  the  person, 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  yoi|    under    protection  of    the  habeas- 
fHould  understand  vvhat  I  d^em  the    corpus ;  and  trial  by  juries  tmpar- 
jessiential  principles  of  our  govern-    tially  selected,     Thes'(*  principle* 
ineiit,  and  consequently  tiiose  which    form  tJie  bright  constellation  >vhicL| 
ought  to  shape  its  administration*    h^*^  gone  (before  us,  and  guided  our 
I  will  compress    tliem  within  the    steps  through  an  age  of  revolution 
liarrowest  compass  they  will  bear;    and  reformatiop.    The  wisdom  of 
stating  the  general  pripcrple,  but    ^11  our  s^ges,  s^nd  bl(^d  of  our  he- 
pot  all  its  limitations  :-^Equal  and    rocs«  have  been  devoted  to  their  at* 
^xact  justice  to  alf  mqn],  of  what-    tainment:  they  should  be  the  creed 
ev.er  state  or  persuasion,  religious    pf  oi^r  political  faith,   the  'text  of 
pr  political ;  p^a^^e^  commerce,  and    civic    instruction;,    the   touchstone 
iiunest  ffiendship  with  a|i  nations;     bv  whicl\  to  try   Ihe    services   of 
entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the    those  we  trust  i    and,    should  we 
'Support  of  tJie  state  governments    wqpder  frpm  them  in  monients  of 
IB  all  th^ir  rights,  as  (he  most  com?    error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
petent  acl ministration  for  our  d^-    retrace  ouf  steps,  and  regain  the 
xnestic  concerns,    and    the    surOxSt    road  ^'hich  alone  leads  to  pcace^  ii- 
tiiilwarks   against     anfi-republican    b.crty,  and  safety. 
tcndendes ;  •  the    preservation     of       •'  I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens, 
the    general    government     in     its    to  t^he  post  you  have  assigned  me. 
.whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the    With  experience    enough  in   sub- 
sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  s^t  hom^    ordinate  oiTiCes  to   have  seen  the 
^nd  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care    difliouliics  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
of  the  right  of  election  by  the  peo-   all,  1  have  learnt  to  expect  that  it 
pie;  a  mild   and    safe    corrective    will  ratrely  fall   to  the  lot  of  im per- 
afabuses;*  which  are  lopped  by  the    fe<^t  man  to  retire  from  this  station 
sword  of  revolution,  where  peac^    with  the  reputation  and  the  favour 
able  remedies  ar^  unprovided ;  ab*    which  bring  him   into  it.      With- 
solute  acauiescence  ia  the  deci-^iops    out  pretensions  to  that  high  con- 
o(  the  majority,  the  >4tal  principle    /idence  you   reposed  in  your  first 
of  republics,  iromwliich  is' no  apjr    9|iid  greatest  revolutionary  charac- 
peal  biit  to  force,  the  vital  prlncipt^  -  ter^  whose  prc*eminent  s  .Tvices  had 
and  lAimedjate  parent  of  despot  ism  ;    entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  hi$ 
a  well-disciplined  militia— rour  best    country's    love,    and    destined  for 
.    reliance  in  oeacc,  and  for  the  first    him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
iiioments  of  war,  till  regulars  may    of  faithful  history,  I  a^k  so  much 
relieve  them ;  the  suprfem^y  of  the    confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
dvil  over  the    military  authority  ;    and  effect  to  the  legal  adminislra-'> 
Economy  in  *the  public    expense^    tiou  of  your  afi'airs.*    I  sliall  often 
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go  wrong  through  defect  of  judg-  bonajtde  neutlra!  prdperty,  were  of 

ment :  vvhen  right,  I  shall  often  be  the  growth  of  Spain,  having  be^ 

thought  wrong  by  those  whose  po-.  sanctioned,  and  tiie  principles  e*- 

sitions  will  not  command  a  view  of  tended  by  the  prize-coorts  of  the 

the  whole  ground.     I  ask  your  in-  British  islands,  and  particularly  t:^ 


diligence  for  my  own  errors,  which 
will  never  be  intentional ;  and  your 
tupport  against  the  errors  of  others 
\tho  may  condemn  what  tlicy  would 
not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  ap- 
probation impliwJ  by  your  suffrage 
is  a  gfeat  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past ;  and  my  future  solicitude  will 


the  courtof  Jamaica,  has  been  deem- 
ed sufficient  authority  to  the  coin^ 
manders  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  cruizing  in  those  seas 
to  fall  upon  and  capture  all  A  me- 
rican  vessels  bound  to  an  enemy'i 
colonyi  and  having  on  board  any 
aft  id  e  of  the  "Towth  or  manure- 


fee  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of    lure  of  a  nation  at  war  with  Great- 
those  who  iiave  bestowed  it  in  ad-    Britain. 


Vance;  to  conciliate  that  of  others, 
by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my 
power  J  ahd  to  be  instrumental  to 
tlie  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

'*  Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage 
of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with 
obedience  to  the.  work,  ready  to  re- 
tire from  it  whenever  you  become 
jiensfble  how  much  better  choices 
it  m  in  your  power  to  make;  and 
tnay  thai  infinite  Power,  which 
r«Ie«^  the  destinies  of  the  universe; 
lead  oi3r  councils  to  what  is  best, 
^and  give  them  a  favourable  issue 
for  }«)ur  peace  and  prosperity  !** 
^   I  ■    .    ■     —— «  ■ 

Correspondence  of  Mr.  King,  the  Ame* 

rican  Minister,  with  Ij)rd  Hawkes'' 

buty. 

Great  CumberUmd-plnce, 
March  13,1801. 

My  Lord,  , 

Tiie  decree  of  the  vice-admiraJty 
court  of  Nassau,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed*,  condemning  the  cargo 
of  an  American  vessel,  going  from 
the  United  States  to  a  port  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  articles  of  innocent  merchan- 
dise composing  tfic  same,    though 


These  captures,  which  are  vindi- 
cated by  what  is  termed  the  belli- 
gerent's right  to  distress  his  enemv, 
by  interrupting  the  supplies  which 
his  habits  oi*  convenience  may  r^ 
quire,  have  produced  *the  strongest 
and  most  serious  complaints  among 
the  American  merchants,  who  have 
seen  with  indignation  a  reason  as- 
signed for  the  capture  and  confis- 
cation of  their  property,  which  h 
totally  disregarded  in  the  open  trade 
carried  on  between  the  British  and. 
Spani"^h  colonies  by  British  and 
Spanish  subjects,  in  the  i'ory  arti* 
cle^,  the  supply  of  which,  by  neu- 
tral merchants,  is  unjustly  inters 
rupted. 

The  law  of  nations,  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  amity,  com? 
merce,  and  navigation,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great-Bri- 
tain, allows  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
to  be  lawful  prize,  and  pronounces 
those  of  a  friend  to  be  free. 

While  the  United  States  take  no 
measures  to^  abridge  the  rights  of 
Great-Britain,  as  a  belligerent, 
they  are  bound  to  re^dst  with  firm- 
ness every  attempt  to  extend  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  equally  in^ 

*  In  the  cajc  of  the  American  brigautine  Leopard,  Ropes  master,  laden  in  part  iritH 
M»la:;a  wittt's.  Tlie  car^o,  fio  far  as  it  consisted  of  wine*,  thout^  rc^^uUily  im* 
por(<;d  into  the  United  States,  vtzs  condeinD«d  by  Judge  Kcnsal,  ^thh  Otrtobcr 
lbC>0,  ^*  tlie  same  bring  producitnns  if  tke  Spaoisk  lorcitory  ia  Europe^  fend  bomid  it 
tktt  tiABs  alUotic  varfs  of  that  empire."         *  * 
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con  teit«jble' rights  of  nations^  which 
find  their  interest  and  duty  in  living 
in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  law  of  na- 
liofis  is  observed— which  protects, 
the  innocent  merchandise  of  neu- 
trals, ^hile  it  abandons  to  the  bel- 
ligerent  the  goods  of  his  eneroy— a 
plain  rule  exists,  and  may  be  ap- 
pealed tOy  to  decide  the  rights  of 
peace  and  w^ :  the  belligerent  has 
no  better  authority  to  curtail  tl)e 
rights  of  the  neutral  thap  the  neu- 
tral nas  to  do  tite  like  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  belligerent ;  and  it 
is  only  by  an  adherence  to  the  ^- 
cient  cod^  and  the  rejection  of 
modern  glosses*  tliat  fixe^i  and  pre- 
cise rules  can  be  found  denning  the 
riglits  and  regulating  the  duties  of 
independent  states. 
.  This  subject  is  of  siich  import- 
ance, and  the  essential  interests  of 
the  United  States,  whose  policy  is 
that  of  peaCQ,  are  so  deeply  aflect-, 
ed  by  the  doctrines  which,  during 
the  present  war,  have  been  set  up, 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  rights  of 
belligerents^^  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  neutrals,  that  I  shall,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  submit  to  your 
lordship^s  consideration  such  fur- 
ther reflexions  respecting  the  same 
as  its  great  importance  appears  to 
demand. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  decisions 
deferred  to  cannot,  from  the  un- 
avoidable delay  wliich  attends  the 
prosecution  of  appeals  be  speedily 
reversed,  and  as  the  effect  of  those 
decrees  will  continue  to  be  the  un- 
just and  ruinous  interruption  of  the 
American  commerce  in  the  West- 
Indian  $eas,  it  is  my  duty  to  require 
that  precise  instructions  shall,  with- 
out delay ^  be  dispatched  to  the  pro- 
per oflicers  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  have  arisen  out  of  these 
illegal  decrees,  and  put  an  end  la 


the  depredations  which  are  wasting 
the  lawful  commerce  of  a  peaceable 
and  friendly  nation. 

With  great  consideration  and 
respect, 
I  have  tile  honour  to  be  , 

your  lordship's  mo^t  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant^ 
RuFusKiMc« 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  ^c,  ^c. 

D&wning^treet,  jfprit  1 1,  .180U 

Sir, 

1  have  the  honour  to  ackno.w-i 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  ' 
the  13th  of  last  month,  and  to  in- 
form you,  that,  in  conset|uence  of 
(he  representation  contained  in  it, 
a  letter  has  been  written,  by  his 
majesty's  command,  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Portland,  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty ;  a 
copy  of  which  letter  I  herewith  en- 
close to  you  (or  the  information  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States* 
I  have  the  Iionour  to  be,  with  great 
truth. 

Sir,  yourmast obedient        '« 
humble  servant,    . 
(Signed)     HAWKEjiBuar^ 
Mu/us  King,  aq.  Src^  ^c* 

Whitehall,  SO^A  March,  180K 

My  Lords,   . 

I  transmit  to  vour  lordabipa  here^ 
with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  of  Nassau** 
condemning  the  cargo  of  an  Amen 
rican  vessel  going  from  the  United 
States  to  a  port  in  the  Spanish  coi 
lonies ;  and  the  said  decree  having 
been  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  thq  king's  advocate-gf  neral*  youc 
lordships  will  perceive  from  his  re« 
port,  an  extract  from  which  I  enn 
close,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  tliat  tim 
sentence  of  the  vice-admiraUy  court 
is  erroneous,  and  founded  in  a  m%f 
apprehension ,%  roisajitplicatiou  of 

t&fi  prinoipies.jli^i^ilQWJL  in  ihd 

decision 
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dec!$ron  of  thfc  high  court  ofad- 
itiiralty  referred  to,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  limitations  therein  con- 
tained. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  ajptop 
to  the  inconveriiehcies  arising  irora 
thtse  erroneous  sentenced  of  ihe 
vicc*admiralty' cburts,  I  have  the 
hbribur  to  signify  to  your  lordshibs 
the  king's  pleasure;  that  a  tibmmunl- 
cation  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  !n 
th6  said  report  should  be  Immedi. 
ately  made  by  your  lordships  to 
the  several  judges  presiding  in  th^m, 
setting  forth  what  is  held  lb  be  the 
law  upon  the  subject  by  the  superior 
tribunals  for  tiieir  future  guidance 
and  direction. 

lam^&c: 

PdRTLAKb. 

_  * 

'ITie  Lords  Caimiiisiioiiers  of  the 
Admiralty. 


Extract  of  the  Advocale-GeneraVs 
.  Report,  diUed  March  16,  1 80 1 . 

I  have  the  honour  to  report^  that- 
the  sentence  of  the  -vice-admiralty 
court  appears  to  me  erroneous,  and 
to  be  founded  in  a  misapprehension 
or  misapplication  of  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  referred  to,  with- 
out attending  to  the  limitations 
therein  contained. 

The  general  principle  respecting 
the  colonial  trade  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war,  been  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  relaxed  in  consideration 
.  •f  the  present  state  of  commerce. 
It  is  now  distinctly  understood,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  so  decided, 
by  th^.  high  court  of  appeal,  that 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  may  be  imported  by  a  neu- 
tral inlo  his  own  country,  and  may 
be  re-exported  from  thence  even  to 
the  mother  country  of  such  colony ; 
and,  in  like  manner^  the  produce 
^nd  maDufaolums  of  ilbe   wQthcf 


country  may.  In  this  circutioas.  mode, 
legally  find  their  way  to  the  co- 
lonies. The  direct  trade,  however, 
between  the  mother  country  aiidi  iit 
Colonies  has  not,  I  apprehehd,*  been 
itjcognised  as  legal;  either  by  his 
majesty's  governmcfit>  or  by  bis  trt- 
bunals. 

What  is  a  ditQct  tradei  or  what 
amounts  to  an  intermediate  impor- 
tation into  (he  neutral  country,'  may 
some  time  b<5  a  question  bf  sqme  diN 
ficulty.  A  general  definition  of 
either;  applicable  to  M.  q^es;  can- 
not well  be  laid  ddv^fiJ  The  ques- 
tion miu^t  depend  upoti  the  parti- 
cular cii'clinistatices  of  each  case* 
Perhaps  the  mere  touching  in  \h6 
neutral  coutitry  to  take  freSi  clear- 
ance j  may  properly  be  conside'red 
as  a  fraudulent  evasion,  and  is>  in 
effect,  the  direct  trade;  but  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  ha»6xpres^ 
]y  decided  (and  I  see  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  court  Of  appeal 
will  *ary  the  rules)*  that  landing  the 
goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the 
neutral  country  breaks  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  voyage,  and  is  such  an 
importation  as  legalises  the  trade; 
although  thd  goods  be  re-shipped  in 
the  same  v<5ssel;  and  on  account  of 
the  same  heutral  proprietors,  and 
be  forwarded  for  »nle  to  the  mother 
country  or  the  colony. 

A  true  copy  fronf^lie  files  of  the 
department  ot  state. 

Jacob  Wagner,  chief  clerk. 


loiter  frotn  Mr.  John  King  to  Mr*- 
Ilatmnondt 

Whiiehalh  May  27  (A,  1801. 
Sir,  ^ 

Having  laid  before  the  duke  of 
Portland  your  letter  of  the  18th 
instant,  witlv  its  inclosures,  relative 
to  the  capture  of  American  vessels 
traduig  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in 

the 
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tW  Wcst-Tfifdies,  his  grace  lost  no 
time  in  referring  tliem  to  the  con- 
lideration  of  his  majesty's  advocate- 
general  ;  and  1  am  now  directed 
to  transmit  to  yo\\,  for  lord 
Hawkesbury's  information^  a  copy 
of  his  report  thereupon,  together 
vrith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the 
dake  has  written  upon  the  subject 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty.     I  am^  &c. 

(Signed)     J^King. 


«* 


that  directions  should  be  given  t© 
withdraw  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  in  cases  where  the  owners 
thereof  shall  appear  wilfully  and 
knowingly  to  have  captured,  and 
brought  in  for  adjudication,  con* 
trary^  to  his  majesty's  existing  in- 
structions, vessels  trading  between 
a  neutral  country  aiid  the  enemy's^ 
colonies. 

(Signed)    PoRttAND. 


Letter  frb9H  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
ike  Lords  Covutmsioners  of  tite 
jidifiiralty* 

IVhiiehall,  May  27,  1801. 
My  Lords, 
/ 1  transmit  to  your  lordships  here^ 
^ith,  for  your  information,  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, his  majesty' j(  charge  d'affaires 
in  America,  to  lord  Grenville,  with 
copies  of  its  inclosures  relative  to 
the  capture  of   American  vessels 
trading  to  the  Spanish  ports,  toge- 
ther with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
his  majesty's  advocate-geiieral,  to 
'  whom,  by  the  king's  command,  the 
papers  in  question  have  been  re- 
ferred. 

I  have,  a\  the  same  time,  the  ho- 
nour to  signify  to  your  lordships  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  tliat  you  should 
direct  thejudges of  our  colonial  vice- 
admiralty  courts  t6  follow  and  be 
guided  in  their  decisions  in  cases 
relating  to  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween a  neutral  and  belligerent 
nation,  by  the  rules  and  principles 
established  in  t|ie  high  court  of 
suimiralty^  and  laid  down  in  the 
inclosed  report  of  his  majesty's 
advocate-general. 

And,  the  better  to  en  fore  an 
uniform  and  strict  adherence  to 
those  principles,  I  am  further  to 
signi^  to  yott  the  king's  comaiandsj 


Report  of  the  Kir^s  Advocate. 

Lincoln'S'Inn  Fields, 
May  2^,  l»Oi. 
My  Lord  Duke,. 

I  am  honoured  with  your  grace's 
letter  of  the  29th  iirstant,  transmit* 
ting  to  me  several   papers  which' 
have  been  communicated  to  your 
grace   by  lord  Hawkesbury,  Iront 
his   majesty's    charg^  d'affaires  in 
America,  with  a  direction  to  take 
them   into    consideration,    and  to 
report  to  vour  grace,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's   information,    my    opinion, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  extract  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  letter  to  lord  Grenville, 
especially  that  part  of   it  which 
states    "  a  principle  to  have  been 
lately  adopted  in  the  courts  of  vice* 
admiralty    at    Jamaica  and  Provi- 
dence, that  no   commerce  would 
be  permitted  between  a  belligerent 
and  neutral  nation,  in  the  vessels 
of  the  latter,  but  such  as  had  been 
autiiorised  previou^^ly  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hoslilities,*'  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  any  or  what 
communications  ,to  the  vice-admi- 
ralty courts  at    Jamaica   an4    thee 
Bahamas   for  their  guidance!    tuid 
direction. 

In  obedience  to  your  grace's 
commands,  I  have  considered  the 
papers  referred  to  me ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  that  thp  prin- 

^    *  t.i|>le 
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clple  staled  to  have  been  lately 
adopted  in  the  courts  of  vice-ad- 
miralty at  Jamaica  and  Providence 
is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
citiions  daily  passing  in  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  and  the  court 
of  appeals.  It  has  been  held  by 
the  tribunals  of  this  country,  that 
neutrals  cannot  be  admitted  by  the 
enemy»  under  the  pressure  of  war, 
to  carry  on  his  colonial  trade,  from 
which  in  time  of  peace  they  were, 
wholly  excluded.  But  this  principle 
may  be,  and  has  been,  on  account 
of  special  circumstances  during  the 
present  hostilities,  to  a  certain  de« 
gree,  relaxed.  His  majesty's  in* 
structionU  of  January  1798,  oAIy 
order  that  vessels  shall  be  brought 
in  for  legal  adjudication  which  are 
coming  directly  from  the  enemy's 
colonies  to  Europe,  and  not  being 
bound  to  England,  or  a  port  of 
their  own  country*     A  tmde  be* 


tween  the  neutral  ooontrv  and  tbe^ 
enemy's  colonies  is  now  clearly  per* 
mitted.  Colonial  produce,  aclualljr 
imported  into  the  neutral  country, 
may  also  be  re-exported  from  thence 
to  any  other  place,  even  to  the 
mother  country  of  that  colony  of 
which  it  is  the  produce.     His  ma* 
jesty's     existing     instructions    are* 
therefore  the  rule  by  which  at  pre- 
sent  the  judges  of  the  vice-admi-. 
ralty  courts  ought  to  govern  them- 
selves;  and  I  humbly  apprehends 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to   con- 
vey to  the  courts    referred  to  a^ 
direction  to   that  eHect ;    as    the 
application  of  the  more  extended 
principle  upon  which  they  are, re- 
presented to  act  may  be  produc- 
tive, not  only  of  much  injustice, 
but  of  great  public  inconvenience. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 
(Signed)     J.  Nicholl. 


FuB(.rc  Acts  passed  in  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  Eighteenth  ParUanient 
qf  Great- Britain,  and  in  the  Im* 
ferial  Parllainent. 

November  24,  1 800. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  rice. 

To  authorise  his  majesty  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  provisions 

or  food. 

December  8. 

The  land  and  malt  acts. 

Act  for  charging  new  duties  on 

hops. 

For  continuing  until  September 
1801  the  several  laws  for  the  ex- 
portation and  importation  oFcorn— 
the  brewery  act,  and  prohibitions 
on  the  distillery. 

To  explain  and  amend  the  poor 
act  of  2«  Geo.  III.       ' 

For  shortening  the  time  of  keep- 


ing in  steep  for  making  barley  da- 
maged by  rain. 

December  15. 

An  act  fbr>  granting  bounties  on 
the  importation  of  grain. 

To  permit  the  importation  of 
fish  from  Nova  Scotia^  Newfound- 
land, &c. 

February  9,  1801. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  act  which 
prevents  the  manufacturing  of  any 
fine  flour  from  wheat,  and  the 
making  of  any  bread  solely  from  the 
fine  flour  of  wheat. 

March  3. 
An  act  to  repeal  the  above  act    . 
March  12. 

An  act  to  raise  28,000,000/.  by 
way  of  annuities. 
To  issue  exchequer  bills. 

Monk 
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March  24. 

An  act  for  granting  new  postage 
Hfuties. 

?or  additional  stamps  on  bills  of 
exchange,  &c. 

For  additional  duties  on  paper, 
pasteboard,  &c. 

On  horses. 

For  preventing  the  making  of 
malt  and  the  distilling  of  spirits  from 
corn  or  grain  in  Ireland. 

To  amend  the  bakers'  act. 

For  mutiny. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  marine 
foKei. 

l^  For  increasing  bounties  on  the 
importation  of  flour  from  America, 

To  continue  the  rebellion  acts  in 
Ireland. 

•  To  continue  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas-corpus  act  in  that  king- 
dom. 

jfpril  2. 

An  act  for  continuing  the  starch 
*«ct— neutral  ships'  act,  and  act  re- 
specting tlie  trade  of  the  Cape  of 
Crobd  Hope. 

To  extend  the  waste  land  act 

« 

jipril  IS. 

An  act  to  continue  the  susjpen- 
non  of  the  habeas-corpus  act^ 

For  the  ^portation  of  jBas^t-India 
goods  to  the  colonies. 

For  the  better  collection  of  the 
poor-rates. 

jfprU  30. 

Lottery  act.   ; 

For  grantmg  certain  custpms  and 
j^tiea  on  timbei**  sugar,  raisins, 
pepper,  and  lead. 

I^ew  duties  on  tea  imported  intp 
Ireland* 

^  Additional  duties  on  English  spti- 
jits  imported  into  Scotlano. 

To  revi^re  apd  continue  the  se» 
iditionacL 

J/«y  21. 

An  act  allowing  the  importatiofi 
0t  British  a^  foreign  hpps  into  Ire* 
HOI.  ^     ^  , 


land  at  {he  same  duties  as  in  Great* 
Britainb 

For  enablii\g  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  provisions,  apd  pennit  the 
importation  of  the  same*  '!^ 

Militia  act. 

To  enable  clergymen  to  le^ 
one  horse  free  of  duty. 

To  exempt  elephant-oil  fiom  the 
^Miction  duty. 

For  preventing  the  forgery  of 
bank  notes  and  bdls. 

For  the  impoitation  d"  In^iai^dce. 

To  amend  the  workmen's  combi* 
nation  act.  * 

J  Wit  20. 

Ana^t  to  grant  addibonabtamj>* 
.  duties  in  Ireland. 

For  regulating  the  duties  and 
price  of  sugars. 

For  pernuttJng  Portugal  wines 
to  be  landed  without  payment  of 
.iluties  for  a  Umzted  time. 

To  continue  several  revenue  acts 
on  tobacco,  auctions,  glass,  paper, 
jspirits,  &C/i 

Irish  liquor*licence  act. 

For  regvlatiflig  the  trade  of  the 
Isle,  of  Alan.. 

To  render  valid  the  orders  of  the 
privy-council  respecting  bills  of  ex- 
change diawn  in  Russia,  and  the 
freight  of  Russia,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  ships.^ 

For  declaring  what  persons  shall 
sit  in  the  commons  house  of  parlia- 
ment. 

For  preventing  the  forgery  of 
banl^ers'  paper* 

June  23. 

An  act  to  continue  the  Irish  re* 
bellion  act. 

To  exempt  Irish  members  of  par* 
liament  from  certain  duties. 

To  remove  doubts  respecting  the 
eligibility  of  persons  in  tioly  orders 
to  set  in  the  house  of  commons. 

!S>)  Tor 


(«10) 


P    tf  B    D    I    t 


ACT    S- 


For  the  farther  relief  of  debtors 
in  imprisonment.^ 

Junc2U 

An  act  for  .gi;anting  his  majesty 
SOO^OOO/.  to.be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count  of  the  commissioners  for  re- 
'Chcing  the  national  debt. 

For  indemnifying  such  persons  as, 
lince  I793>  have  acted  upon  the  act 
ordering  the  suspension  of  the  W 
fceaMTorpus  act. ' 

Scotch  militia  act« 

•  'Kew'^oppw  a<it- 

Grant  to  his  majesty  of  2,000,000/. 

Act  for  raiting  6fiOO,0OOL  by  way 
of  loan  or  exchequer  bills.         , 

For  raising  3,000,000/.  by  ditto.   , 

For  extending  the  land-tax  re- 
demption act. 

For  regulating  the  Iri^h  sugar  act. 

To  permit  the  importation  of  tea 
Into  Ireland. 

For  transferring  the  hair  an4  ar-  , 
morial  bearing  duties  to  the  tax* 
office. 

For  transferring  the  horse-dealers* 
duty  to  the  same. 

For  granting  letfers  of  marqoe 
and  reprisals  to  custom  and^  excise 
vessels. 


For  grantmr  a  bounty  on  the  tiif« 
.portation  of  Newfoundund  fiab* 
For  the  relief  of  insolvent  4ebtor^ 
For  the  better  reguladon  of  pab« 

lie  notaries. 

r  Printers' indemnity  act. 

J^y2. 

For  additional^  stamp->datiet  on 
cards,  dice,  wills,  indentures,  &c. 

For  alteration  in  the  duties  on 
imported  atone,  marble,  and  st^ 
ti^es. 

Excise  regulation  act. 

Irish  com,  hop,  and  sugar  acts. 

To  regulate  the  trade  of  Ireland 
with  America. 

To  regulate  His  majesty's  prize 
courts  in  the  West-Indies. 

British  fishery  act  to  be  conti- 
nued. 

Irish  militia  act.    i 

For  granting  bounties  on  fish 
Irotight  to  Loivlon,.8(c. 

For  regelating  the  trU  of  con- 
troverted elections  in  IrelaiML 

To  stay  proceedings  agaiiist  the 
clei^,  on  the  act  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  regulate  the  .trade  and  com* 
merce  of  Malti. 

Irish  indemnity  act* 

Irish  literary  property  act 
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A  SHORT  Account  op  the  Lrrf:  and  Charactek  of  DR.Huca 

BlaiRj  by  Dk.  James  Finlayson» 

[From  Sermons  by  Dr.  Blair^  Vol.  V*] 


rr 


'TVR.  Hugh  Blair  was  born  in 


Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  day 

of  April    1718.     His  father,  John 
Blair,    a    respectable  merchant  in 
that  city,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire, 
and  grandson  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Robert  Blair,  minister  of  St.  An- 
drew's, chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.      This  worthy 
man,  thoujgh  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of.  freedom  and  to  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of   church  govern- 
ment; and  though  actively  engaged 
in  all  the  measures  adopted  for  their 
support;  yet  by  his  steady,  tem- 
perate conduct,  commanded  the  re« 
tpect  even  of  his  opponents.     In 
preference  to  all  the  other  ecclesi- 
astical leaders  of  the  covenanting 
party,  he  was  selected  by  the  king 
himself  to  fill  an  ofHce  which,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  gave 
frequent  access  to  the  roval  person ; 
'  because^'  said  his  majesty,  '  that 


*^man  is  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and 
'•of  a  meek  atid-  moderate  calm  tem- 
'  per.'-*-His  talents  seem  to  have  de- 
scended as    an   inheritance  to  his 
posterity.    ^For,    of  the  two  sons 
who  survived  him,  David,  the  eldest, 
was  a  clergyman  of.  e/ninence  hi 
Edinburgh,   father  to   Mr.  Robert 
Blair,  minister  of  Athelstonford,  the 
celebrared  author  of  the  poem  en- 
titled l^he  Crave ;  and  grandfather 
to  his  majesty's  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,    whose    masculine    elo- 
quence and    profound   knowledge 
.  of  law  have,  in  the  public  estima- 
tion,, placed  him  indisputabh'  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  bar.     From  his 
youngest  son  Hugh,,  who  engaged 
m  business  as  a  merchant,  and  had 
the  honour,  tO;  fill  a  high  station  in 
the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh,  sprung 
the  learned  clergyman  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  narrative. 

"The  views  of  ]Dr.  Blair,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  were  turned  towards 
the  church,  and .  his.  education  re- 
ceived a  suitable  direction.    After 

^2  the 
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the  usual  grammatical  course  at 
school,  he  entered  the  Humanity 
Class  in  thetiniversityofEdinburgh, 
in  October  1730,  and  spent  eleven 
yoars  at  that  cel^rott^  seminary^ 
assiduously  employed  in  the  lite- 
rary and  scientiAc  studies  prescribed 
by  the  church  tf  StOtlfen^  to  all 
who  arc  to  Ijecoftife  cahdidales  for 
her  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
During  this  important  period  he  was 
distinguished  among  his  companions 
toth  TOT  diligence  and  proficrency ; 
and  obtained  from  the  professors 
under  whom  he  studied  repeated 
testimonies  of  approbation.  One 
of  them  ckservos  to  be  Mentioned 
particularly,  because  4it  hi«  «wfi 
opinion  it  determined  the  bent  of 
his  genius  towards  polite  literature. 
An  essay,  Uept  r6v  xaXoo,  or.  On  ike 
Beautiful,  written  by  him  when  a 
student  of  logic  in  the  usual  course 
•f  academiGai  exerci^s  Imd  ^h^ 
•good  Ibrtunc  to  attract  the  not?c6  of 
professor  Stevenson,  ^nd,  with  cir- 
cttoehitancesbonourable  to  theauthor, 
was  aif>{jbii>(ed  to  be  read  in  public 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 
This  mark  of  distinction  made  a 
deep  Impression  on  'his  mi^ ;  and 
the  essay  which  merk^  k  he  ev^r 
mkfsr  recoHectisd  with  martial  afiec- 
^on,  and  preserved  fto  the  day  of  his 
^taih  SIS.  thi^  first  earnest   of  "his 

'<  Attbls  tiinjfel>.  Waif  commenced 
A  sielhod  «f  ^o<ly  which  confri- 
iiaCed  ttmch  to  the  accuracy  ai\d 
>kt«tit  of  Ills  knowledge,  and  v\4iic4i 
he  continued  to  practise  occasion- 
iilly  evdrt  siter  his  reputation  was 
i\m  eMablifthed.  h  consisted'  in 
fmdcing  ftbst#a&(«i  ^f  fhe  mdst  ifn- 
•poitftiH  woric^  Whidi  he  head,  «tad 
in  digesting  them  bcirorHing  to  the 
tram  oihh  own  thoughts.  History, 
in  partittttKr,  h^  resolved  to  stuay 
iil)li«k«Mbnaer;  aftid,  in  concert  with 
'mtAC  «f  tfsyo«thful«i5sociflite«'»  he 


»  • 


constructed  a  very  comprehensive 
scheme  of  chronological  t^Fes  for 
receiving  into  its  proper  place  every 
important  fact  that  should  occur. 
The  scheme  ^tevi^ied  by  this  young 
student  for  his  own  private  use  was 
afterwards  improved,  filled  up,  and 

fven  to  thC'  public  by  hh  touched 
lend  X}r.  John  BVtr,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  in  his  valuable 
work,  '  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World.' 

"  In  the  year  nTODr.'BlatrttRDJk 
his  degree  of  A.  M.  On  that  oc- 
casion be  printed  and  defended  a 
thesis  De  Fundamentis  ci  ObHgatioae 
Legit  J^iaurte,  Which  conlAitifl  a 
•short  l>ut  ^na^^rly  discussion  of 
this  important  subject,  and  exhibits 
in  el^ant  Latin  an  outline  of  the 
moral  principles,  which  Lave  been 
since  more  fully  unfolded  and  il- 
lustrated in  his  Sermons. 

"  Tfie  University  ijf  £di<n>argTi, 
ikbout  this  period^  itunAereSajRiong 
her  pupils  many  young  ^en  w<io 
were  soon  to  make  a  wstmguislied 
figurc  in  the  tivil,  die  edclesMis^al, 
and  the  literfttry  history  of  thftk 
country.  WHh  most  of  them  ^. 
fiiair  entered  Ititb  habits  of  tntkaate 
coiiiieKion,  wbith  too  future  c6tbf€' 
tition  or  jealousy  occurred  to  Iw- 
terru}>t,  which  lield  tit6tn  ttoitaid 
through  life  in  their  vfews  of  p«^ 
lie  good,  and  which  had  the  Hkmi 
ben^e^ficia!  inifttence  on  thtk  <f^i^ 
improvement,  on  the "  prOjgrets  of 
elegtm^e  ahd  tkule  linrHJIigf-4i#ir 
<x>Ccm^orarJes,  tfod  on  the^giMMnLl 
interests  of  th^  coMutiiiity  to  which 
they  belonged. 

"  On  the  cort^l^on  af  hls^ara- 
domical  course,  ht  imder«9iMt  ihe 
customary  tfi^  bfeibre  fhe^fetbir, 
terjr  of  fcdiiibut^,  alftd  reoeivtd 
IVom  thut  vttiertble  body  a  fid^ftte 
to'^rtach  the  Gosrifelon  «ie*5?m  of 
October  1^41.  'fti?  pl^Jlic  Ktei^w 
^GOmm^ficM  'with  V^y  «AVM»^b1e 

prOv<ipectt. 
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prospects.  The  reputation  Mrhich 
kt  brought  from  the  university  was 
fully  justified  by  his  fir«t  appearance 
in  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  a  few  months^ 
Ihe  fame  of  his  ebquence  procured 
fbr  him  z  preseatatioe  to  the  parisl^ 
of  Cohessie  in  Fife,  where  he  wa» 
ardasned  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ilitnistry  on  the  2Sd  of  September 
>743.  But  he  was  not  permitted 
tie  remain  long  in  thift  rural  retreat. 
A  vacancy  in  the  second  charge  of 
Ui*  eanongate  qf  Edinburgh  fur- 
aished  to  his  Uriends  an  opportunity 
of  recalling  him  to  a  atotaon  more 
suited  to  his  talents.  And,,  though 
«ne  of  the  most  popular  and  eUv» 
^ent  clergymen  in  the  church  wai 
placed  in  competition  with  him»  a 
^^t  majority  of  the  electors  de? 
cided  in  favour  of  this  young  orator, 
and  restored  him  in  July  1745  to 
fehc  bounds  of  his  native  city. 

'''In this  station  Dr.Biai(  continuod 
eleven  years,  discharging  with  great 
aSclvty  and  success  the  various  du« 
ties  of  the  pastoral  office.  His  i^ifi* 
burses  from  the  pulpit  in  paftkiir 
far  attracted  uni\*ersBl  admiration. 
They  were  composed  with  uncom«' 
non  care;  and,  occnpying  a  middle 
place  between  the  dry  metaphy* 
•icml  discussion  of  one  class  of 
preaiehers,  and  the  loose  incolierent 
4leclamatSon  of  another,  tliey  biend- 
Md  togiCtlier,  in  the  happiest  man* 
ner,  the  Ikht  of  argamieAt  with  the 
wapmth  of  exiiormtion,  and  exhi- 
hited  cap fivating  specimens  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  rareiy  he«rd  m 
Scotland— -the  polished,  weU»com>- 
pact<3d,and  regular didactcp  oration. 

'^  iu  Consequence  of  a  oail  from  the 
tO^'TV-council  and  general  session 
4>f  Edtfiburgh,  ite  was  transleied 
ffoHn  the  canon^rate  to  lady  Vesper's, 
one  of  the  city  churches,  on  the 
I  ]  th  of  October  Vldit :  and  on  the 
jl#t1i  day  of  lune  ]76«  he  was  pro- 
moted to  tbe  higii  cb4M'ch^£(ii|»- 


burgb,  the  most  important  eode* 
siastical  charge  in  the  kupgdom.  To 
this  charp  he  was  raised  at  the  re* 
^uest  01  the  lords  of  council  and 
sei«ion,  and  of  tbe  other  diitin* 
guished  oll^oial  oharaeters  who  have 
their  seats  in  thafa  church.  And  thd 
■tiiform  prudence,  ability,  and  sue* 
cess  which,  fbr  a  pepiod  of  mor^ 
than  forty  years,  acoompanied  oH 
his  miaistcribl  labours  in  that  con* 
spieuotts  and  dKficult  station,  suffix 
cinfntly  evioco  th^  wisdom  of  ike^ 
choice. 

''  Hitherto  hi«  attention  Seem»t4 
haw  been  de\mted  almost  cKClu* 
sively  to  tlie  attainment  of  pro* 
fessional  excellence,  and  to  the  re- 
gular discharge  of  his  parochial  du^ 
ties.  No  production  df  iiis  pen  had 
yet  been  given  tu  the  world  by 
himself,  except  two  sermons  preoclr* 
eki  on  par  Ocular  ooea^tions,  aomi 
tran^iations  in  verse  of  passaged 
of  Scripture  for  the  psalmody  of  th^ 
church,  and  a>fcw  articles  in  thfe 
Edinburgli  Review — a  pubHcatioh 
begun  in  1755,  and  conducted  for 
a  short  time  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  standing 
as  he  now  did  at  tiie  head  of  his 
profession,  and  released  by  (he  la- 
bour of  ibrmer  years  from  the 
drudgery  of  weekly  preparation  for 
the  puipit,  lie  began  to  think  se- 
riously on  a  plan  fat  teaclMng  tp 
others  that  art  which  had  contrii- 
buted  so  much  to  the  establish meiK 
of  his  own  tame.  With  this  view, 
he  communicated  to  his  friend$  a 
ccheme  of  Lectures  on  Composi- 
tion ;  and  having  obtained  the  ap^ 
probation  of  the  university,  he  bei- 
gan  to  read  them  in  the  college  on 
the  11  til  of  December  1759.  To 
this  undertalcing  Ive  brought  all  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  executing 
it  well;  and  along  witih  (hem  a 
weight  of  reputation  which  could 
IMicSmI  to  give  efl^t  to  the  lessons 

4^  .  bo 
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he  should  deliver.  For  besides  the 
testimony  given  to  his  talents  by 
his  s.iccessive  promotions  in  the 
church*  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's, moved  chiefly  by  the  merit 
of  his  eloquence,  had  in  June  1757 


to  undertake  his  tour  through  the 
Highlands  for  collecting  the  ma- 
terials of  Fingal,  and  of  those  other 
delightful  productions  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ossian.  To  these  pro- 
ductions Dr.  Blair  applied  the  test 


conferred    on   him    the    degree  of  of  genuine  criticism;  and  soon  after 

D.D;  a  literary  honour  which   at  their  publication  gave  an  estimate 

that  time  was  very  rare  in  Scotland,  of  their  merits    in  a   Dissertation, 

Accordingly  his  first  course  of  lee-  which  for  beauty  of  language,  de- 

tures  was  well  attended,   and  re*  licacy  of  taste,  and  acuteness  of 

ccived  with  great  applause.     The  critical  investigation,  has  few  pa* 

patrons  ofthe  university,  convinced  rallels.      It  was  printed  in   1765, 


that  they  would  form  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  system  of  education, 
agreed  in  the  following  summer  to 
institute  a  rhetorical  class  under  his 


and  spread  the    reputation  of  its 
author  throughout  Europe, 

"The  great  objects  of  his  literary 
ambition  being  now  attained,  his 


direction,  as  a  permanent  part  of  talents  were  for  many  years  conse- 
their  academical  e*ttablisnment:  crated  solely  to  the  important  and 
and  on  the  7  th  of  April   1762,  his    peculiar  employments  ot  his  station. 


majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
'  To  erect  and  endow  a  Professor- 
'  ship  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres 

*  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 

*  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair,  in  considera- 
'  tionofhis  approved  qualifications, 

*  Regius  Professor  thereof,  with  a 


It  was  not  till  the  year  1777  lliat  he 
could  be  induced  to  favour  the 
world  with  a  volume  ofthe  Sermons 
which  ha'd  so  long  furnished  in* 
struction  and  delight  to  his  own 
congregation.  But  this  volume  be* 
ing  well  received,  the  public  ap« 


salary  of  70/.'    These  Lectures  he  probation  encouraged  hiin  to  pro- 
published  in  1783,  when  he  retired  ceed :  three  other  volumes  followed 
from  the  labours  of  the  office ;   and  at  different    intervals ;    and  all  of 
the  general  voice  of  the  public  has  them  experienced  a  degree  of  sue- 
pronounced  them  to  be  a  most  ju-  cess  of  which  few  publications  can 
dicious,  elegant,  and  comprehensive  boast.    They  circulated  rapidly  and 
system  of  rules    for   forming  the  widely  wherever  the  EngHsh  tongue 
style  and  cultivating  the    taste  of  extends ;  they  were  soon  translated 
youtli.           "  into  almost  all    the  languages  of 
"  About  the  time  in  which  he  was  Europe ;  and   his  present  majesty, 
occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  \yith  that  wise  attention  to  the  iri- 
of  this  useful  institution  he  had  an  terests  of  religion    and    literature 
opportunity  of  conferring  another  which  distingiushes  his  reign,  was 
important  obligation  on  the  literary  graciously  pleased tojudge  them  wor- 
world,  by  the  part  which  he  acted  thy  of  a  public  reward,     l&^j  aro}-al 
in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  poems  mandate  to  the  exchequer  in  Scot- 
of  Ossian.     It  was  by  the  solicita-  land,  dated  July  25th,  1780,  a  pen* 
tion  of  Dr.  Blair    and   Mr.  John  sion  of  200/.  a  year*  was  conferred 
Honie  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  on   their  author,  which  continued 
induced  to  publish  his  Fragfnents  qf  unaltered  till  his  death. 
Ancient  Poetry ;  and  their  patronage  "  The  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
was  of  essential  service  in  procuring  the  present  volume  are  suificiently 
the  subscription  which  enabled  him  explained  by  himself  in  his  address 

to 
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to  thfe  teader*  The  sermons  which  it  his  discourses  in  point  of  roatlcr 
contains  were  composed  at  very  d if-  and  composition,  rather  than  on 
ferent  periods  of  his  life;  but  thcv  foreign  attraction*; ;  for  his  delivery, 
were^  all  written  out  anew  In  his  though  distinct,  serious,  and  im« 
own  hand,  and  in  many  parts  re-  pressive»  was  not  remarkably  di- 
composed,  during  tlie  course  of  stinguished  by  that  niagic  charm  of 
last  summer,  after  he  had  com-  voice  and  action  which  captivates 
pleted  his  eighty-second  year,  the  seniles  and  imaginatioi^,  and 
They  .were  dehvered  to  the  pub-  which,  in  the  estimation  of  super- 
lishers  about  six  weeks  before  his  ficial  hearers,  constitutes  the  chief 
death  in  tbeform  and  order  in  which  merit  of  a  preacher, 
they  now  appear.  And  it  may  gra-  "  In  that  department  of  his  pro-' 
ti fy  his  readers  to  know  that  the  fessional  duty,  which  regarded  the 
last  of  them  which  he  composed,  government  of  the  church.  Dr.  Blair 
though  not  the  last  in  the  order  was  steadily  attached  to  the  cause 
adopted  for  publication,  was  the  of  moderation.  From  diffidence, 
sermon  on  a  Life  of  Dissipation  and  and  perhaps  from  a  certain  dcgcee 
Pleasure''-^  sermon  written  with  of  inaptitude  for  extemporary  speak- 
great.  dignity  and  eloquence,  and  ing,  he  took  a  less  public  part  in  the 
which  should  be  regarded  as  his  contests  of  ecclesiastical  politics 
solemn  parting  admonition  to  a  than  some  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
class  of  men  whose  conduct  is  and,  from  the  same  causes,  he  never 
highly  important  to  the  community,  would  consent  to  become  modera- 
and  whqse.  reformation  and  virtue  tor  of  the  general  assembly 'of  the 
he  had  long  laboured  most  zealously  church  of  Scotland.  But  his  in- 
to promote.  iluence  among  his  brethren  was  ex- 
"  The  sermons  which  he  has  given  tensive ;  his  opinion^  guided  by  that 
to  the  world  are  universally  ad-  sound  uprightness  of  judgment 
mitted  to  be  models  in  their  Icind;  which  formed  the  predominant  fea- 
and  they  will  long  remain  durable  ture  of  his  intellectual  character, 
mcmuments  of  the  piety,  the  ge-^  had  been  always  held  in  high  rc- 
nius,  and  sound  judgment  of  their  spect  by  the  friends  with  whom  he 
author.  But  tlicy  formed  only  a  acted,  and  for  many  of  the  last 
.  small  part  of  the  discourses  he  pre-  years  of  his  life  it  was  received  by 
pared  for  the  pulpit.  The  remain-  them  almost  as  a  law.  The  great 
der  modesty  led  him  fo  think  unfit  leading  principle  in  which  they 
for  the  press;  and,  influenced  by  cordially  concurred  with  him,  and 
an  excusable  solicitude  for  his  re-  which  directed  all  tlieir  measures, 
putation,  he  left  behind  him  an  ex-  was  to  preserve  the  i:!iurch  on  the 
plicit  injunction  that  his  nqn^terous  one  side  from  a  slavish  corrupting 
manuscripts  should  be  destroyed,  dependence  on  the  civil  power  and 
The  greatness  of  their  number  was  on  the  other  from  a  greater  infusioi^ 
creditable  to  his  professional  cha-  of  democratical  innuepce  than  •  is 
racter,  and  exhibited  a  convincing  compatible  with  good  order  and 
proof  that  his  fame  as  a  public  the  established  constitution  of  the 
teacher  had  been  honourably  pt)r-  country. 

chased  by  the  most  unwearied  ap^  *'  The  reputation   which  he  ac- 

plication  to  the  private  and  unseen  quired  in  the  di*^harge  of  his  pub- 

labours  of  his  oftice.    It  rested  on  Uc  duties  was  well   sustained   b^ 

the  uniiforin  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  great  respectability  of  his  pn- 
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vate  character.  Deriving  from  fa- 
mily associations  a  strong  sense  of 
clerical  decorum,  feeling  on  his 
heart  deep  impressions  otreliglous 
and  moral  obligationi  and  guided  in 
his  intercourse  in  the  world  by  the 
same  correct  and  delicate  taste 
which  appeared  in  his  writings,  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  through 
life  by  the  prudence,  purity,  and 
dignified  propriety  of  his  conduct. 
His  mind,  by  constitution  and  cul- 
ture^ was  acfmirably  formed  for  en- 
joying happiness :— well-balanced 
in  itself  by  the  nice  proportion 
and  adjustment  of  its  faculties,  it 
did  hot  incline  him  to  any  of  tho^e 
eccentricities,  either  of  opinion  or 
of  action,  which  are  too  often  the 
lot  of  genius;  free  from  all  tincture 
of  envy,  it  deh'ghfed  cordially  in 
the  prosperity  and  fame  of  his  com- 
panions; sensible  to  the  estimation 
in  which  he  himself  was  held,  it 
disposed  him  to  dwell  at  times  on 
the  thought  of  his  success  with  a 
satifaction  which  he  did  ndt  affect 
to  conceal;  inaccessible  alike  to 
gloomy  and  to  peevish  impressions,  it 
was  always  master  of  its  own  move- 
ments, and  ready,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  to  take  an  active  and  pleas- 
ing interest  in  every  thing,  whether 
important  or  trifling,  that  happened 
to  become  for  the  moment  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  This  habit  of 
mind,  tempered  with  the  most  Mn- 
suf^pecting  simplicity,  and  united  to 
eminent  talents  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, while  it  secured  to  the  la^t 
bis  own  relish  of  life,  was  wonder- 
iiilly  calculated  to  endoar  him  to  his 
liriends,  and  to  render  him  an  In- 
valuable member  of  any  society 
to  wHfeh  he  belonged.  Accord- 
ingly there  have '  been  few  rach 
more  universally  respected  by  those 
who  knew  him,  more  sincerely 
(Bi teemed  in  the  circle  6f  his  ac- 
quaintance/ or  more  t*eiidfer)y  lie- 


loted  by  those  wh6  enjoy  tt»Vl€»* 
ihgs  ot  his  private  uMd  dtfmesCie 
connexion. 

'« In  April  174^  he  married  his  Cdiu 
sin  Catharine  Bannatine/dttttglitey 
of  the  Rev.  James  BanAfttiiie,  Mt  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  who  dim  in  hir 
fancy,  and  a  daughter  who  lived  t6 
her  twenty-first  year,  the  ^de  o( 
her  parents,  and  adorned  With  sdl 
the  accomplishments  that  btftame 
her  age  and  sex.  Mrs*  Blair  her* 
self,  a  woman  of  great  good  seaas 
and  spirit,  was  also  taken  from  him^ 
a  few  years  before  his  deaths  iffcef 
she  had  shared  wHh  the  teaderest 
a^ection  in  ail  his  fortunes^  toad 
contributed  near  haif  a  century  la 
his  happiness  and  comfort, 

'*  Dr.  "Blair  had  been  natsirAlly  of 
a  feeble  constitution  of  body ;  bat 
as  he  grew  up  his  cofislitiition  «v 
quired  greater  firmness  said  Vigour. 
Though  liable  to  occa^OXHSl  Atiac^ 
from  some  of  the  sharpest  and  moil 
painful  diseases  that  afflict  tlie 
human  frame,  he  enjoyed  a  ststtei^l 
stateof  good  health;  and,  UirOugh 
habitual  cheerfulnessj  temperaac^^ 
and  care,  survived  the  usual  teroji 
of  human  lifb.^For  some  years  ht 
had  felt  himself  unequal  to  th€ 
fatigue  of  instructing  his  very  larg^ 
congregation  from  thd  pulpit ;  and, 
under  the  impression  which  this 
feeling  produced,  he  has  hten  heard 
at  times  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  '  that 
'  he  was  lef^  almost  the  last  of 
'  his  cottimporaries.'  Yet  lie  con- 
tinued to  the  end  in  th^  regatav 
distcharge  of  all  his  dChitr  official 
duties,  and  partitiilady  in  giving 
adrtcc  1o  th^  afAicteds  who  ffafti 
different  quarters  of  thfc  kingdom 
solicited  his  correspondenetk  His 
last  smnmet  was  d^ot^d  to  the 
preparation  of  this  vblumfe  of  S«- 
m^ns;  and  in  (he  i^Otir^  Of  it  h« 
eswhibitted  k  Vigour  ^  uMtemtodiK^ 
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•nd  casaeitjp  of  exertion  equal  to 
that  of  his  best  dajs.     He  began 
the  winter  pleased  with  himself  on 
account  of  the  completion  of  this 
woric;  and  hit   friends  were  flat- 
tere(^with  the  hope  that  h«  might 
live  to  enjoy  the  accession  of  emo* 
lumeot  and  fame  vvhtch  he  expect- 
ed it  would  bring.     &«t  tlie  S9«d» 
of  a  mortal  disease  were  lurking  un-< 
perceived  within  him.  On  the  124th 
of  December,  1300,  h«  complained 
0f  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  whichicbjfing 


that  arnd  the  following  day,  nv^ 
him  but  Irltle  uneasiness;  and  h^ 
received  as  usual  (he  visits  of  hit 
friends.  On  the  afternoon  of  th^ 
26th  the  symptonM  became  violent 
and  alarming  :—*he  fell  that  he  wai 
approaching  the  end  of  his  appoint- 
ed course :  and  retaining  to  the  last 
iftoment  tlie  Ml  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties,  he  e^red  on  the 
merningof  the271h  with  the^omw 
posure  and  hope  which  became  a 
Christian  pastor/' 
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BERTsoH*  D.D*  F.R.S»£.  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart."] 


ff  TOURING  the  time  that  th* 
JLJ  History  of  Scotland  wa«  in 
the  press.  Dr.  Robertson  i^moved 
With  his  family  from  Gladsmuir  i6 
Edinburich,    in   consequence*  of  in 
presentation  which  he  had  received 
to  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city. 
His  preferments    now  multiplied 
I'apidiy.    In  1759,  he  wats  appoint- 
ed chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle;  ill 
176 It  one  of  his  majest/s  chaplain^ 
ill  ordinary  for  Scotland;  and,  in 
17^2,  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
this  university.    Two  years  aiiei^ 
wards,  the  omce  of  king's  hi&lorio- 
graplter  for  Scotland  (with  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  pounda  a'^year)  w&s 
'  Revived  in  hi6  iiivour. 

**  The  revenue  arising  from  theii^ 
different  appointmeats,  though'  far 
exoeediog  what  had  ever  been  en- 
joyed belbna  by  any  pre«byt«riafti 
clerrviaaa  an  Scotiasia>  did  not 
saiiily  die  Real  of  some  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's- admirers,  who,  mortified 
«t  th^  nteiriow  fidd  which  this  ptn-t 
1^  ihe  iftbnd  aflbrded  to  UiiMnl^L'- 


tion>  willed  to  open  (o  it  the 
career  of  the  £nglish  churph.  Re- 
^rehces  to  such  a  project  occur  in 
letters  addressed  to  him  about  thi^ 
time  by  sir  Gilbert  Etliot*  Mf. 
Home,  and  Dr.  John  Blair.  What 
answer  he  ret^n'ned  to  them  I  have 
net  been  able  to  learn ;  but,  as  the 
subject  is  mentioned  onee  only  by 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  pre-* 
sumahle  that  lus  disapprobation 
was  expressed  in  tho«e  decided 
terms  which  became  the  ^ni^istency 
and  dignity  of  hh  ehat acter. 

^'  Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition 
wa«,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  to 
a  diflferent  object.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  Jiis  Scottish  historf, 
y^  find  him  con^rultittg  hisirien^s 
abou'l  the  choice  of  another  hfeto- 
t'ltok  subject;  anxious  to  add  new 
laurels  to  those  he  had  already  ac< 
quired.  Dr.  Joim  ttair  urged  him 
stTOi^gly  on  this  occasion  to  write 
a  coniplete  history  of  England; 
«rid  mentioned  to  him,  as  an  i^- 
<hii3etnent>  a  conversation  between 

lord 
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lord  Chesterfield  and   colonel  Ir-  yon,  and  (I  will  venture  to  say  it — 

y\m,  in  which  the  former  said  (hat  it    satirises    nobody    but    myself} 

he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Ro-  should  have  thought  I  did  honour 

bertson   would    undertake  such  a  to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergyman,  by 

i/v  ork,  to  move,  in  the  house    of  directing  bis  studies  with  my  supe- 

peers,  that  he  should  have  public  rior  lights  and  abilities.     How  you 

encouragement  to  enable  him    to  have  saved  me,  sir,  fcom  making  a 

carry  it  into  execution.     Bui  this  ridiculous    figure,    by    making    so 

{'  >roposal    he  was  prevented   from  great  an  one  yourself!   But  could  I 

istcning    to  by  his   unwillingness  suspect  that  a  man  I  believe  much 

to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hume ;  al-  younger,  and  whose  dialect  I  scarce 

though   it   coincided    with    a   fa*  understood,  and  who  came  to  roe 

YOurUe  plan  which' he  himself  bad  with  all  the  diffidence  and  modesty 

formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  of  a  very    middling  author,    ana 

his  life.     The  two  subjects  which  who  I  was  told  had  passed  his  life 

appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his  in  a  small  living  near  Edinburgh — ' 

choic*  were,  the  History  of  Greece,  could  I  suspect  that  he  had  not 

and   that  of  the  emperor  Charles  only  written  what   all  the  world 

the  Fifth.     Between  these  he  be*  now  allows,  the  best  modern  his- 

sitated  long,  balancing  their  com-  tory,  but  that  he  Imd  written  it  in 

.parative    advantages    and     disad-  the  purest  English,    and  with   as 

vantage^;,  and  availing  himself  of  much  seeming  knowledge  of  men 

all  the  lights  that  his  correspondents  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all 

could  impart  to  him.     Mr.  Wal^  his  life  in  important  embassies?  In 

pole  and  Mr.  Hume  took  a  more  short,   sir,    1  have  not  power  to 

peculiar   interest   in    his  delibera-  make  you,  what  you  ought  to  be,  a 

tions,    and    discussed    the  subject  minister  of  state ;  but  I  will  do  all 

with  him  at  length  in  various  let-  I  can ;  I  will  stimulate  you  to  con- 

tcrs.     1   shall  extract  a  few  pas-  tinue,  writing*   and  I  shall  do  it 

sages  from  these.     The  opi^nions  of  without  presumption.       ^ 
such  writer<i  upon  such  a  questioa         '  I  should  like  either  of  the  sub- 

canuot  fail  to  be  generally  interest-  jects  you  mention,  and  I  can  figure 

ing ;  and  some  of  the   hints  tl>ey  one  or  two  others  that  would  siiine 

suggest  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  in  your  bands.     In  one  light  the 

those  wlio,  conscious  of  their  own  history  of  Greece  spems  preferable, 

powers,  are  disposed  to  regret  that  You  know  ^11  the  materials  for  it  that 

the  fieUl  of  historical  composition  is  can  possibly  be  had.  It  is  concluded; 

exhausted.  it  is  clear  of  all  objections ;  for  per- 

''  The  following  passages  are  Co-  haps  nobody  but  1  should  run  wildly 

pied  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walpole,  into  passionate  fondness  6>r  liberty, 

dated  4th  March,  17  j9.  if  I  was  writing  about  Greece.    It 

*  If  I  can    tlirow  in  any  addi-  even    might,    1    think,    be    made 

tional  temptation  to  your  disposi-  agreeably  new,  and  that  by  com* 

tion    for  WTiting,  it  is  worth  my  paring  the  extreme   difference  of 

while   even  at  the  hazard  of  my  their   manners  and  ours,   particu- 

judgmcnt  and  my  knowledge,  both  larly  in  the  article  of  finances,  a 

of  which  however  are  small  enough  system  almost  new  in  the  world. 

to  make  me  tender  of  them.    Before  • 

I  read  your  History,  I  should  pro-        '  With  regard  to  the  History  of 

bably  have  been  glad  to  dictate  to  Charles  V.  it  is  a  magnificent  su^ 

jcct, 
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ject,  and  worthy  of  you.  It  is  has' been  well  wrillen  from  the 
more:  it  is  <it  for  yau;  for  ymi  death  of  Domitian,  this  period 
have  shown  that  you  can  write  on  would  be  the  fairest  pattern  for 
ticklish  subjects  with  the  utmost  use,  if  History  can  ever  effect  what 
discretion,  and  on  subject's  of  reli-  she  so  much  pretends  to— doing 
gious  party  with  temper  and  im-    good.     I  should  be  tempted  to  call 

fartiality.     Besides,  by  what  little    it  The  History  of  Humanity;  for 
have  skimmed   of  history  myself,    though    Trajan  and    Adrian    had 
I  have  seen  how  many  mistakes,    private  vices  that  disgraced  ihem. 
bow  many  prejudices,   may  easily    as  men,  as  princes  they  approaeii- 
be  detected ;  and,  though  much  has    ed  to  perfection.     Marcus  Avireiius 
been  written  on  that  age>  probably    arrived  still  nearer,  perhaps  with  a 
trutli  still  remains  to  be  written  of    little  ostentation;  yet  vanity  is  an. 
it.     Yet  I  have  an  objection  to  this    amiable    machine    if   it    operates; 
subject.     Though  Charles  V.  was    to  benevolence.      Antoninus  Piu«. 
in  a  manner  the  emperor  of  Europe,    seems   to  have    been  as  good  as 
yet  he  was  a  German  or  a  Spaniard,    human    nature    royaliscd  can   be. 
Consider,   sir,   by  what  you  must    Adrian's  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
have  found  in  writing  the  History    tians  would  be  objected,  but  then 
of  Scotland,  how  difhcult  it  would    it  is  much  controverted.     I  ani  no 
be  for  the  most  penetrating  genius    admirer    of   elective    monarchies ; 
of  another  country  to  give  an  adc-    and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  when 
quate  idea  pf  Scottish   story.     So    A u re) ius's  diadem  descended  to  his 
much  of  all  transactions  must  take    natural  heir,  not  to  the  heir  of  lui 
their  rise  from,   and  depend    on,     virtues,  the  hne  of  beneficence  vva« 
national  laws,  customs,  and  ideas,    extinguished;    for  I  am  sorry  -to 
that  I  am  persuaded  a  native  would    say,    that   hereditary  and  ba4  are 
alvvays  discover  great  mistakes  in    almost  synonymous.     But  I  am  sen* 
a  foreign  writer.     Greece,  indeed,    sible,  sir,  that  I  am  a  bad  adviser 
is  a  foreign  country ;  but  no  Greek    for  you ;  the  chastity,  the  purity, . 
is  alive  to  disprove  one.  the  good  sense  and  regularity  of 

'  There  are  two  other  subjects    your  manner,  that  unity  you  men- 
which  I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind    tion,    and  of  which  you  are  the 
to  treat  myself;  though  my  naming    greatest  master,  should  not  be  led 
one  of  them  will  tell  you  why   1    astray  by  the  licentious  frankness^ 
did  not.      It  was  The  History  of    and,  I  hope,  honest  indignation,- of 
Learning.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  a    my  way  of  thinking.     I  may  be  a 
work  which  could  not  be  executed    fitter  companion  than  a  guidle;  and  - 
unless   intended  by  a  young  man    it  is  with  most  sincere  zeal  thai  I 
from  his  first  looking  on  a    book    ofl'er  myself  to  contribute  any  as- 
with  reflexion.     The  other  is,  the    sistance  in  my  power  towards  po- 
htstory  of  what  I  may  in  one  light    lishing  your  future  work,  wliatever 
call  the  most  remarkable  period  of    it  shall  be.     You  want  little  help  ; 
the  world,  by   containing  a  sue-    I  can  give  little ;  and  indeed  I,  who 
cession  of   five    good  princes:   I    am    taxed    with    incorrectnesses^ 
need  not    say   they  were  Nerva,    should  not  assume  airs  of  acor.- 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  An-    rector.     My  Catalogue  I  intended 
tonines.     Not  to  mention  that  no    should  have  been  exact  enough  in 
part  aUnost  of  the  Koman  history    style ;  it  has  not  beeu  thought  so  bf 

some: 
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«itte  f  I  tell  yDU,  that  yon  may  not* 
trust  me  too  much.  Mr.  Gray>  a 
very  perfect  judge,  has  sometimes 
eetisured  me  ror'  parliamentary 
phrases,  familiar  to  me  as  your 
Scotch  law  is  to  you.  I  might 
plead  for  my  inaccuracies,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  book  was  writ- 
ten with  people  talking  in  the 
room;  but  that  is  no  excuM  to 
Bivsetf,  uho  intended  it  for  correct. 
Kowever,  it  is  easier  to  remark  in* 
accuracies  in  the  work  of  another 
than  in  one's  own ;  and,  since  you 
^mmand  me,  1  will  go  again  ovei* 
your  second  volume  with  an  eye 
lo  the  slips,  a  light  in  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  my  second  ex* 
^mination  of  it.' 

'*  In  transcribing  some  of  these- 
paragraphs,  as  wcfli  as  in-  the  other 
Axtracts  I  have  borrowed  iirom  Mr. 
Walpole^s  letters,  1  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  been  less'in- 
^lenced  by  my  own  private  judg- 
ment than  by  my  deference  for  the 
partiality  which  the  public  has  k>ng 
entertained  for  this  popular  and 
frshionable  writer.  Of  the  literary 
talents  of  an  author  on  whom  so 
much  flattery  ban  t^een  lavished,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully; nor  would  I  be  un- 
derstood to  detract  from  his  merits 
in  his  own  peculiar  and  very  limited 
Walk  of  historical  disquisition :  but 
J  should  be  wanting  to  myself  if  I 
^i9ere  not  to  avow  tnat,  in  the  fore- 
going quotation,  my  object  was 
rather  lo  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
«(!hers  tha*  to  record  a  testimony 
^icb-  I  consider  as  of  any  im- 
portance to  Dr,  Robertson's  fame. 
The  value  of  prai«e,  besides,  what- 
ever be  the  abilities  of  him  wIk) 
bestow^  it,  depends  on  the  opieton 
vre  entertain  of  his  candour  and 
tiiicerity^^quaiities  which  it  wiH 
lie  diflicult  to  •lk>w  to  Mr«  Wat- 


polo;  after  comparing  the  variooi 
passages  quolea  in  this  memoir 
with  the  sentiments  he  expresset 
on  the  same  subject  in  his  pest* 
humous  publication. 

"  For  the  length  of  the  Mlowin^ 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hum^i 
no  such  apology  i^  necessary.  The 
matter  is  valuable  in  itself;  and  the 
objections  stated  to  the  age  of 
Charles  V,  as  a  subject  for  hi!«tory, 
form  the  highest  possible  panegy* 
ric  On  the  grt>ilitics  of  the  writer  by 
whom  the  difHculfies  whic^  appear- 
ed so  formidable  to  Mr.  Hume  %vefft 
so  successfully  surmouAf^." 

*  I  have  heqeently  thougHtand 
talked  with  our  common  friends 
upon  tlie  subject  of  your  letter. 
There  always  occurred  to  us  seve** 
rai  dilBculties  with  regard  to  every 
subject  we  dould  propose.  The 
Ancient  Greek  history  has  several 
f«C6mmenda<ion9,  particularly  the 
good  autbors  from  which  it  must  be 
drawn :  but  thitc  same  circumstance 
becomes  an  objection  when  more 
narroi^ly  considered :  for  what  cam 
you  do  in  most  pktces  vn€in  these 
authors  but  (ranicribe  and  translate 
them?  No  letters  or  9tate-p»pei% 
fl'om  which  you  could  correct  their 
errors,  or  authenticate  their  narra- 
tion, or  snpply  thdr  defects.  B^ 
sides  Roltin  in  so  well  wrote  with 
rejrpcct  to  style,  that  with  sueer* 
ficial  people  fit  passes  tor  sufficient. 
There  is  one  IDr,  Licland,  who  has 
lately  wrote  the  life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  ivbich  ts  ono  of  the  best 
periods.  The  book,  they  teH  me» 
is  perfectfy,  well  wrote ;  yet  it  hat 
had  such  small  sak:,  and  has  so 
little  exeited  the  attenlioa  of  the 
public,  that  the  author  has  reason 
to  think  his  labour  thrown  away. 
I  have  not  read  the  book ;  but  by 
the  size  I  should  judge  it  to  m 
too  paftientflS:.     It  it  a  pretty  large 


_  ^ 
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i^uarto.    I  thblt  aiaook  oftbat^ke  but  to  mark  tht  manners  of  Ibe 

sufficient  for  tbe  >vhole  history  of  great  personages,  by  dpm^stic  &tQ- 

.Greece  till   Ibe.  4eatb  of  Philip :  ries,  by  i-emaricable  sayings,  and  by 

•nd  I  doubt  not  but  &uch  a  work  a  general  sketch  of  their  lives  and 

^Ottld  be  successful,  notWithstand-  adventures.     You  see  that  in  Plu« 

ifeg  all  these  diacoura^ing  circum-  larch  the  life  of  jCaesar   may    ba 

stances.    The  sul^ect  i$  tloUe,  ami  f^^d  in  half  an  hour.     Were  yo^ 

9(^lin  is  by  no  means  Qqual  tp.it.  to  write  the   life  of    Henrys  thf 

'I   pwfl    I  like  still  Jfss  your  Fourth  of  France  after  th?t  mpdel, 

froject  of  I|i0  A^e  of  CharJes  the  .you   ajght  pillage  all  tlie  pretir 

iHli.    That  subj^t  is  dif^uatedj  4^ories  in  Sully,  and  speak  Aiore^ 

ifttd  your  hero,    lyho  \i  the  sol^e  .his  mistresses  than  ot  his  4>attl^ 

f^oonexion,  is  «Q|t  very  interesting*  In  short,  you    m^t   gather   sh^ 

ji  competent  koowledfe  at  least  Hower  of  all  modern  hUtaryaathi# 

is  required  of  the  #tate  •and  coasts  manner :   the   reioarkabie   pope% 

tut  ion  of  the  emf^ire;  of  the  seve-  the  lungs  €tf  Sw^edein,  tlieg«Deat  di»- 
^Ikringdoms  of  Spain^  #f  Italy,  ^   coverca-sandconqueriersoftiiellleiijf 

theLo^.Cotuitrie$>;  which M  would  World;  even  the  eminen  iuxm  ^ 

be  fche  work  cf  half  a  Hie  to«oquire :  letters  might  furnifh  you  with  ah^ 

ami,  though  some  parts  of  the  stofy  ter,  and  the  quick  dispatch  of  ever/ 

majr  be  entertaining,  there  would  difierent   work   would    encourM^ 

.  be  many  dry  and  wren  ^  and  the  you  to  begin  a  new  oa^    If  «f^ 

-whole  seems  not  to  bgiVH  any  gi^t  volume  were  suocefsful,  you  Aiigl|t 

.cfcavsEis.  compose  another  at  your  l^ure, anft 

'   But    I   wottM   not   willingly  the  £«ld  is  ineicbaustibl^.     There 

•atatt  objsectioDs  to  these  schemes,  are  persons  whom  you  might  me^t 

Hfdess  I  had  aomttthiijg  to  propose  within  the  corners  pf  history*  ^  to 

^whfc^  yifOuM  be  |>lattsikle!$  aod  1  speak,  who  would  be  a  subject  of 

-shall  asoRitoM  te  yoti  an  idea  which  -enterjUumBent   ^uite    unexpected; 

lias  sOKietMBes  ]i)ea«ed  rae,    aod  and  as  iong  as  you  live  you  mkht 

•vvlpich    I    had     once    entertaiaed  give   and    receive  amusement  iw 

thoughts  ef  aittQBiptiQg.     Vou  may  -such  a  wax\u    Even  your  son,  if  he 

cbsenve  »that  among  modern  readers  had  » talent  £ar  history,  .w;oald  sue- 

Phitarch  is  imoviery  translation  the  ceed  A9  the  ^mlj^ect,  and  his  so^  U> 

cikief   fSATQurkie    of   iho   ancients,  him.     I  sht^  insist  no  farther  491 

Nttniterlf»s transitions,  and  num-  this  idea;    bd^use,    if  it\stribrs 
berless  ^edkioos,  have  beeri  made  of   your  fancy,  you  will  easily  perceive 

hfimin  aH  langiiagesj  and  ho  trans-  all  itsadvaatages,^nd,  by  /ivthff 

lation  has  been  so  ill  dene  as  i¥>t  lo  thought,  .atl  its  di^oalties.' 

ise  successful.    Though  tlioaewho  "  Aftar  ^uch  f^ksUbem^,  IV. 

tead  .the  onginals  jwvc^-  pmi  dim  in  Jftdbiertson    rejK>h'ed  lo  vunderl^ke 

(oompansoh  eitlier  w4th  T^hocydi-  tilie^ijHorjr  ii^  Cliarfes  V.-^.de- 

4^  or  Xenophon,  he  always  at-  ieraumtioa  not  less  fbrtunfite  ivf 

(caclies  more  the  leader  iD  th^  tfans-  «tl)e  puUic  than  /or  his  ovvn  fe4pr, 

iatBMi^»«4i  proof  tbat  the  idea  aod  -as  jt  ei|g2^e4  iun?^  9<i^p^teiity 

«sfxnidon  «f  hb  werk  h,  -in  ihc  .|^ha^s«  ia  a  ti;aiA  «f  fesf>arRh^s 

HBtn,  >hMbpy.    <Now,  1  woidd  Imve  .  DSit  'O^rioJiDed  ^  the|ie;ifiod,  ^  to  the 

•yoU'thimL  bf  wriiksgTmodern  lives  .  <|uar^r  <of  the  globe  Uu^  Jie  Jbld 

tfnmw^ -after  tbat  maoaer:  aiDt  iMrig^ial^  (in    view;    .but   whi^h 

Orahter  Jnto^aidelaii  ofjfehe  «ctio)><i|  9»9m/i3^m  k^  uflvan^efj^  .#§w  4#d 


more 
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Inore  magnificent  prospects,  at- 
tracted hi^  cariosity  to  two  of  the 
greatt^t  and  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  speculation  in  the  history  of 
human  arfairs— the  enterprises  of 
modern  ambition  in  the  western 
world,  and  th^  traces  of  ancient 
wisdom  and  arts  existing  in  the 
east., 

"  The  progress  of  the  work,  howr 
fever,  was  interrupted  for  some 
time,  about  a  year  after  its  com- 
mencement, by  certain  circum- 
staoces  wliich  induced  him  to  listen 
more  favourably  than  formerly  to 
the  entreaties  of  those  friends  who 
urged  him  to  attempt  a  History 
of  England.  The  motives  that 
weighed  with  him  on  this  occasion 
are  fully  explained  in  a  correspon- 
dence still  extant,  in  which  there 
are  various  particulars  tending  to 
illustrate  his  character  and  his  ii- 
ierary  views. 

"  From  a  letter  of  the  late  lord 
Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robertson  ((iated 
20th  July,  176 1 ),  the  revival  of  this 
project  would  appear  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  manner  not  a  little 
iiattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  au- 
tlior. 

.....  '  Lord  Bute  told  me  the 
king's  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  own, 

"with  respect  to  your  History  of 
Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty 
had  expressed  to  see  a  History  of 
England  by  your    pen.     His  lord- 

-ship  assured   me  every  source  of^ 
information  which  government  can 
command  wouW  be  opened  to  you ; 
and  that  greats  laborious,  and  ex- 

'  tensive  as  the  work  must  bq,  he 
would  take  care  your  encourage- 

•  meiit  should  be  proportioned  to  it. 
He  seemed  to  be  aware  oif  some 
objections  you  once  had  founded 
on  ther  apprehension  of  clashing  or 
interfering  with  Mr.  David  Hume, 
who  is  your  ft-iend  ;  but  as  your 
performaiu:e  and  his  will  b^  upon 


plans  so  different  from  each  oth«% 
and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time, 
have  so  much  the  start  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  secra  to 
him  such,  as  upon  reflexion-  were 
likely  to  continue  to  have  much 
weight  with  you 

.......   'I    must    add,    that 

though  1  did  not  think  it  right  to 
inquire  particularly  into  lord  Bute'is 
intentions  before  1  knew  a  little  of 
your  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  plain 
that  they  were  higher  than  any 
views  which  can  open  to  yon  in 
Scotland,  and  which,  I  believe,  he 
would  think  inconsistent  with  the 
attention  the  other  subject  would 
necessarily  require.' 

"  A  paper  which  has  been  acci- 
dentally preserved  among  the  letters 
addressed  to  Dr.  Robertson  by  his 
friends  enables  me  to  state  his  sen- 
timj°;nts,  with  respect  to  the  fore- 

foing  proposal,  in  his  own  words. 
t  is  in  Dr.  Robertson's  hand-writ- 
ing, and  is  marked  on  the  back  as 
'  An  imperfect  Sketch  of  his  An- 
swer to  lord  Cathcart's  Letter  of 
July  20th.'  The  following  ex- 
tracts contain  all  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
ject of  the  English  history. 

'  After  the  first  publica- 

tionof  The  History  of  Scotland,  and 
the  favourable'  reception  it  met 
witli,  I  had  both  very  tempting 
offers  from  booksellers,  and  very 
confident  assurances  of  public  en- 
couragement, if  I  would  undertake 
the  history  of  England.  But  as 
Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, I  live  in  jjreat  mendshtp,  was 
at  that  time  m  the  middle  of  tL« 
subject,  no  consideration  of  interest 
or  reputation  would  induce  me  to 
break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  h» 
had  taken  prior  possession ;  and  I 
determined  ilM  my  int^fexenct 
^  with 
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With  him  should  never  be  auy  ob-    cient   for  consulting    such    manu* 
struction  to  the  sale  or  success  of    scripts  as  have  never  been  publish- 
his  work.     Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my     ed— I  should  not  wish  to  drop  all 
having  resisted  many  solicitations  to    connexion  with  the  church  of  which 
alter  8iis  resolution.     But  the  case     I  am  a  member,  but  still  to  hold 
1   now   think  is  entirely  changed,     some  station   in   it  without  being 
His  History  will  have  been  publish-    deduced  entirely  to  the  profession 
ed  several  years  before  any  work  of    of  an  author, 
mine  on  the  same  subject  can  ap-        *  Another  circumstance  must  be 
pear;    its   first  run    wiIl.not.be     mentioned  to  ybur  lordship.     As* I 
marred  by  any  justling  with   me;    have  begun  the  History  of  Charles 
and  it  will  have  taken  that  station     V.  and  have  above  one -third  of  it 
in  the  literary  system   which  be-     finished,  I  would  not  choose  to  lose 
longs  to  it.     This  objection,  there*    what  I  have  done.     It  will  take  at 
fore,    which  I    thought  and    still    Iciast  two  ydars  to  bring  ttiat  work 
think    so   weighty    at    that    time,    to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I  shall 
makes    no    impression    on   me   at    begin   the  other,,   which   was  my 
present ;  and  I  can  now  justify  my    first  choice  long  before  Mr.  Hume 
undertaking  the  English  history  to    undertook  it,    though  1  was  then 
myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him.     too  diffident  of  myself,  and  too  idle 
Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the    to  make  ^any  progress  in  the  exe- 
same  subject  is  so  different  or  pe-    cution  of  it,  further  than  forming 
culiar,  that  (as  was  the  case  in  our    some  general  ideas  as  to  the  man- 
la^t  .  books)     both    may   maintain    ner  in  which  it  should  be  prose- 
•their  own  rank,   have  their  own    cuted.  • 

partisans,  and  possess  their  own  *  As  to  the  establishment  to  be 
merit,  without  hurting  each  other.  made  in  my  favour,  it  would  ill 
*  I  am  sensible  how  extensive  become  mc  to  say  any  thing.  Whe- 
and  laborious  the  undertaking  h,  ther  the  present  time  be.  a  proper 
and  that  I  could  not  propose  to  one  for  settling  the  matter  finally  I 
execute  it  in  the  manner  I  could  know  not.  I  beg  leave  only  to 
wish,  and  the  publit  will  expect,  say,  that,  however  much  1  may 
unless  I  should  be  enabled  to  con-  wish  to  have  a  point  fixed  so  much 
secrate  my  whole  time  and  industry  for  my  honour,  and  which-  will  give 
to  it.  Though  I  am  not  weary  of  such  stability  to  all  my  future 
•my  profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  schemes,  I  aip  not  impatient  to 
throw  off  my  ecclesiastical  cha-  'enter  into  possession  bcifore  I  can 
factcr,  yet  I  have  often  wished  (o  set  to  work  with  that  particulirr 
be  free  of  the  labour  of  daily  task  for  which  my  appointments  are 
pFeaching^  and  to  have  it  in  my  to  be  given.* 
povver  to  apply  myself  wholly  to  ''in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
my  studies.  This  the  encourage-  baron  Mure  (dated  Nov.  25,  1761), 
ment  your  lordship  mentions  will  Dr.  Robertson  has  explained  hini- 
put  in  my  power.  But  as  my  chief  self  still  more  fully  on  some  points 
residence  must  still  be  in  Scotland,  touched  on  in  the  foregoing  corre- 
if^hcre  I  v^'ould  choose,  both  for  my    spoAdence. 

own  sake  and  that  of  my  family,  '  I  need  say  no  more  of  my 
to  live  and  to  compose— a<  a  visit  reasons  for  not  undertaking  the 
of  three  or  four  months  now  and  History  of  England  immediately 
then  to  England  will  be  fully  suffix    after  the  publication  of  my  last 

book, 
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^QCkk,  or  th^  circmnstaoces  whiqh  fatoily,  if  it  contJnfae  in  Sootbwit 

induce  me  to  think,  that  I  may  now  in  a    situation   n^ore  independent 

^T^age  in  it  with  propriety.   These  than  I  could  ever  expect  from  anf 

I   nave  alceady  expJaineju>  and  J  success  or  encouragement,  i£  tiioj 

liop^  tiiey  are  apprx)v«d  of.    The  shall  settle  in  England, 

onl^  thing  about  which  I  have  any  ......  '  Were  I  to  carve  put 

difhcuit^  IS  the  proposal  of  niy  re-  my  own  forUne,  I  should  wish  im 

siding  m  London  with  my  family  continue  one  of  his  majesty's  cbap* 

during  tlie  time  I  shall  be  employed  lainsjfor  Scotland ;  but  toiiesLgn  mf 

in  my  intended  work.     If  .sucli  jbl  .  cliarge  jas  a  minister  of  Edinbnjjgb* 

prospect  had  opeaed  to  ire  a  do^&en  which  engrosses  more  of  i9y  tunt 

of  y^ars  ago  I  sliould  have  nqckonf-  than  on^  who  is  a  sti^mger  lo  4Jb» 

^  it  a  very  fort.ui^ate  Accident  J  ^nd  'inajiy  minute  diiU^s  of  Uutt  /affioa 

woukl  Ittve  lembraoed  it  without  can  -well  imagine.    I  W4>ukl  wirifi 

bc$^latictn«    But,   at  my  time   o(  (to  apply  my  whole  time  to  iitecvy 

liicj  accustomed  to  the  mamvers  of  pursuits^  wliich  is  At  present  par* 

my  own  cauntry^  and  living  witli  celled  out  among  innunvecable  m> 

case  And  credit  aia^d  in  good  com*  cupations.    In  order  lo  enable  m^ 

pany  here,  I  Am  unwilling  to  thinly  to  make  this  c^if  nation,  some  ap^ 

pf  £nterii\g  upon  Jiew  nabits^   of  poiAttDent  mu&t  p^  assurned  me  Ay 

Ibrmii^  new  connexjoi^s  and  friend*-  life.     What  that  should  be  it  a^ 

s!bips,  and  of  mingling  with  .a  sor-  th^r  becomes  ^^  npr  do  I  preti^ 

ci^t^  which,  by  w*kat  I  h^v,e  se^n  Xo  say.     Ojpie  thing,   however^  I 

oF  it,  I  do  not  relish  so  much  as*  wish  with  ,somp  rwrnfTrtArtdf     fha(t 

that  to  which  I  am  more  familiar*  ih^  i\mg  jnighi  be  executed  sooiv 

'Xhh  is  the  lii;ht  in  which,  if  I  Wiere  both  as  at  wiU  ^Ive  me  great  vigoiir 

atiil  A   jingle   man,  I  must  have  in  my  studies  to  have  9ky  futuifs 

viewed  tbe   matter.     But  in  my  SoriwAe  ascertained  in  «adi  an  tho* 
^resent  situajUQA,  ^'ilh  a  wife  and  ^  npurabte  xuanner^And  baca^ise,  bjf 

lour  children,   ray  difficulties   in-  ajlowix^  ^ne  Xo  apply  myself  wh<riy 

crease ;   and  I  must  consider  not  to  my  present  wock,  k  will  eaaUe 

pnly  what  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  Aaish  it  in  less  time,  ^nd  lo 

Itiy.selC  hni  what  may  ne  of  ad-  h^n  so  much  the  aooner  to  wfif 

vantage  tp  them*    You  know  lipw  Jiew  task.' 

fisvX^  the  expense  of  house-ke^  ''  In  yvhat  manfiv  this  plan,  ^^ftir 

lf)g  At  Louden  exceeds  that  at  Edin-  being  sf>  fsis  advanced,  came  to  fae 

bur^fa.  And  ihowmuch  Uie  charge  dually  Abandonee^  I  bavniiotbecp 

ef  educatii)^   children   increases^  abie  to  disoon^r.    The  lattess.Aafi 

Xou  know  with  what  ease  womee  ;arhich  the.  fan^gojw  eKtoacI^ 


of  a  middiang  fortnne  tnijQgle  with  taken  seem  tohave'i^n  ^reaeffped 
Cia^  xv>mpaJay  in  Edinbui^b  I  bow  byjnene  aceident;  aod,  after  die 
nnpesfiible  tjiat  is  In  Lon&oi  Aod  .Bate  of  the  iapt,  i  <nd  a  Waok  tSl 
even  hgw  ^eat  tfie  expense  is  of  176S  in  Pn  Ri>bert#Ati'€  ^parreijMe* 
$hw  having  anjr  preper  society  at  dence  wilhiocd  Calbcwrt.  iSofi^eM* 
all.  As  I  ^happen  t»  bave  mfsie  ters  wlaich  §^mei  betvtfeen  fk^m 
daughtersytliese  circumstances  must  about  that  tm»  ^e  w^w  i»  .ny 
Pf^pur  to  ,ine#  aiul  Jbave  their  own  *  possession.  Thay  lelate  fihief^  ^ 
Wf^igbt  Resides  this,  if  it  Ahali  aache^pe^vlMehAiqas^heii  jn^iigila* 
pllcase  ,G.o4  U>  «pare  my  life  jafew  tion,  and  mUkii  wutfio^  «A#r  »e* 
jr^ears,  i  shall  b»  j^  40  im^  ny    eiwpUsbed,  of  isevivipgia  Or.Mfi- 
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berttoti'ft  &vour  the  office  of  hlsto* 
.  rio^apiker  for  Scotland  ;  but,  from 
various  incidental  passages  in  them, 
it  appears  clearly  that  he  still  Jooked 
^rwards  to  a  history  of  England  as 
the  next  subject  he  was  to  under- 
take after  that  q£  Charles  V.  It  is 
^not  impossible  that  the  resignation 
of  lord  Bute,'  in  1764>,  may  have 
coiitributed  somewhat  to  alter  hii 
views,  by  imposing  on  him  the 
necessity  of  a  new  negotiation 
'  through  a  different  channel.  The 
History  of  Charles  V.  besides,  em- 
ployed him  much  longer  than  he 
foresaw;  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  avocations  as  principal  of  the 
university,  and  partly  of  those 
arising  from  bis  connexion  with  tiie 
church,  in  wJiich,  at  that  period, 
faction  ran  high.  In  the  execution 
too  of  this  work,  he  found  that  the 
transactions  relating  to  America, 
whicJi  he  had  originally  intended  as 
the  subject  of  an  episode,  n^'ere  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  require  a 
separate  narrative :  and  when  at 
last  he  had  brought  tq  a  termina- 
tion the  long  and  various  labours  in 
which  he  was  thus  involved,  his 
health  was  too  much  impaired,  and 
hi«  life  too  far  advanced,  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  an  undertaking  so 
vast  in  itself,  and  which  Mr.  Hume 
had  already  executed  with  so 
splendid  and  so  merited  a  reputa- 
tion. 

"  The  delays  which  retarded  the 
publication  of  the  History  of 
Charles  V.  together  with'  the  au- 
thor's established  popularity  as  a 
.  "writer,  had  raised  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  to  a  high  pitch  before 
that  work,  appeared;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  book,  uncon- 
nected with  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  that  was  expected  with 
more  general  impatience.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
these  expectations  wc^re  not  dlsap* 
.    1801,' 


pointed;  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  swell  this  memoir  with  a 
repetition  of  the  eulogiums  lavished 
on  the  author  in  the  literary  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  The  sentiments 
of  his  own  personal  friend*,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  openness  and  con- 
fidence of  a  private  epistolary  cor- 
respondence^  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
intere<(ting ;  and  I  shall  accordingly 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
avail  myself  of  whatever  passages 
in  his  papers  appear  to  me  to  be 
useful,  either  for  illusi rating  his 
literary  progress,  or  his  habits  and 
connexions  in  private  life. 

"  The  paragraphs  which  immedi* 
ately  follow  are  part  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hume,  without  any  date ;  but 
written,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
tents, while  the  History  of  Charles 
V.  was  still    in  the  press.     The 
levity  of  the   style   forms  such  a 
striking  contrast  to   the  character 
which  this  grave  and  philosophical 
historian  sustains  in   his    publica- 
tions, that  I  have  sometimes  h^ 
sitated  about  the  propriety  of  sub« 
jecting  to    the    criticisms    of  the 
world   so.  careless   an    effusion  of 
gaiety  and  affection.     I  trust>  how* 
ever,  that  to  some  it  will  not  be 
wholly    uninteresting    to   enjoy  a 
glimpse  of  the  writer  and  his  cor* 
respondent  in  the.  habits  of  private 
intercourse ;  and  that  to  them  the 
playful  and.  good-natured  irony  of 
Mr.  Hume  will    suggest  not  un-* 
pleasing  pictures  of  the  hours  which 
they  borrowed  from,  busmess  and 
study.      Dr.  Robertson    used    fre« 
qiiently  to  say,  tJiat  in  Mr.  Hume's 
gaiety  there  was  something  which 
approached  to  infantine ;  and  tluit 
he  had  found  the,  same  thing  so 
often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of 
his  other  friends,  that  he  was  al- 
most disposed  to  consider  itas  cha>* 
racteristical  of  genius.     It  has.cer* 
tainly  lent  an  amiable  grace  to  .some 
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of  the  most  favourite  names  in  an- 
cient story. 

«  '  Afqui 

Prisiores    populi    arripuit,    populuiaque 

tributim-^ 
Quin  ubj  ae  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secret! 

remoraut 
Virtus  Scipiadz  ct  railis  sapientla  Lacll, 
Nugari  cum  illo  ct  discincti  ludcre, donee 
Dccoqueretar  olus,  solid.* — — 

*  I  got  yesterday  from  Strahan 
about  thirty  sheets  of  your  History 
to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last 
night  and  this  morning  have  run 
them  over  with  great  avidity.  I 
tould  not  deny  myself  the  satisfac- 
'tion  (which  I  hope  also  will  not 
displease  you)  of  expressing  pre- 
sently my  extreme  approbation  of 
them.  To  say  only  they  are  very 
well  written  is  by  far  too  faint  an 
expression,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  sentiments  I  feel :  they  are  com- 
posed with  nobleness,  with  dignity, 
with  elegance,  and  with  judgment, 
to  which  there  are  few  equals. 
They  even  excel,  and,  I  think,  in 
a  sensible  degree,  your  History  of 
Scotland,  f  propose  to  myself 
^reat  pleasure  in  being  the  only 
man  in  England,  during  some 
months,  who  will  b(!  in  the  situa- 
tion oC  doing  you  justice,  after 
which  you  may  certainly-  expect 
■ihat  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in 
that  of  the  public. 

'  You  know  that  you  and  I  have 
always  been  on  the  fooling  of  find- 
ing in  •  each  other's  productions 
something  to  blame,  and  .somclhing  to 
commend ;  and  therelore  you  may 
perhaps  expect  also  some  seasoning 
of  the  former  kind;  but  really  nei- 
ther my  leisure  nor  inclination  al- 
lowed me  to  make  sucli  remarks, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  you  have 
afforded  me  very  small  materials 
'for  them.  However,  such  parti- 
culars as  occur  to  my  memory  I 
shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a  Scot- 
ticism which  occurs  once.     What 


the  devil  had  you  to  do  with  that 
old-fashioned  dangling  word  rshert* 
with  f  I  should  as  soon  take  back 
whereupon,  whereunto,   and    xahere" 
withal,     I  think  the  only  tolera'ble, 
decent  gentleman  of  the  (amily  is 
nherein;  and  I  should  not  chuse  to 
be    oflen    seen    in    his    company. 
But  I  know  your  afieclion  for  ti-Acre- 
tvith  proceeds  from  your  partiality 
to  Dean  Swift,  whom  I  can  often 
laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even 
approve,  but  surely  can  never  ad- 
mire.    It  has  no  harmony,  no  elo* 
quence,    no   ornament;    and    not 
much    correctness,    whatever    the 
English  may  imagine.     Were  not 
their  literature  still  in  a  somewhat 
barbarous  state,  that  author's  place 
would  not  be  so  high  among  their 
classics.     But  what  a  fancy  is  this 
you  have  taken  of  saying  always  an 
hand,  an  heart,  an  head  ^  Have  you 
an  earT  Do  you  not  know  that  this 
(n)  is  added  before  vowels  to  pre- 
vent the   cacophony,    and   ought 
never  to  take  place  before  (h)  when 
that  letter  is  sounded  t  It  is  never 
pronounced  in  these  w^ords;   why 
should  it  be  wrote  ?  Thus,  I  should 
say,  a  history,  and  an  historian  ;  and 
so   would  you  too,   rf  you  had  any 
sense.     But  you  tell  me,  that  Swift 
does  otherwise.     To  be  sure  there 
is  no  reply  to  that;  and  we  roust 
swallow  your  hcUh  too    upon   the 
same  authority.      T  will   see  you 
d — d  sooner. — But   I  will  endea- 
vour to  keep  my  temper. 

'  I  do  not  hke  this  sentence  in 
page  i  4-9.  This  step  wfis  taken  in 
consequence  qf  the  treaty  tVolsey  had 
concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Brus- 
sels,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
secret.  Si  sic  omnia  dixisses,  I 
should  never  have*  been  plagued 
with  hearing  your  praises  so  often 
sounded,  and  that  fools  preftfrred 
your  style  to  mine.  Certainly  it 
had  been  belter  to  have  said,  cA^A 
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fyolsey,  4rc.  That  relative  ought 
very  seldom  to  be  omitte4«  and  is 
here  particularly  requisite  to  pre- 
serve a  symnaelry  between  the  two 
members  of  the  sentence.  You  omit 
the  relative  too  often,  which  is  a 
colloquial  barbarism,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
calls  it. 

'  Your  periods  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  too  long.  Suard 
will  be  embarrassed  with  them,  as 
the  modish  French  style  runs  into 
the  other  extreme.'*  •  •  •  * 

.  *'  Another  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's 
(dated  2»th  March,  1769,)  relates 
to  the  same  subject.  '  I  find  then 
that  you  are  not  contented  without 
a  particular  detail  of  your  own 
praises,  and  that  the  very  short  but 
pithy  letter  I  wrote  you  gives  you 
DO  satisfaction.  But  what  can  I 
say  more?  The  success  has  an- 
swered my  expectations:  and  I, 
who  converse  with  the  great,  the 
fair,  and  the  learned,  have  scarcely 
heard  an  opposite  voice,  or  even 
whisper,  to  the  general  sentiment. 
Only  I  have  heard  that  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  Mrs.  Macaulay's  condemns 
yon  as  little  less  a  friend  to  go- 
vernment  and  monarchy  tlian  my- 
self.'   

"  Mr.  Walpole's  congratulations 
on  this  occasion  were  no  less  warm 
than  Mr.  Hume's;  but  as  they  are 
expressed  in  more  general  terms, 
they  do  not  supply  materials  equally 
interesting  for  a  quotation.  The 
only  letter,  besides,  from  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  relative  to  Charles  V.  that  has 


come  into  my  hands,  was  written 
before  he  had  proceeded  further  in 
the  perusal  than  the  first  volume. 
What  the  impressions  were  which 
that  part  of  the  work  had  left  upon 
his  mind  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  paragraph. 

*  Give  me  leave,  sir,  without 
flattery,  to  observe  to  yourself,  what 
is  very  natural  to  say  to  others. 
You  are  almost  the  single,  certainly 
the  greatest  instance,  that  sound 
parts  and  judgments  can  attain  every 
perfection  of  a  writer,  though  it 
be  buried  in  the  privacy  of  retiree! 
life  and  deep  study.  You  have 
neither  the  prejudices  of  a  recluse, 
nor  want  any  of  the  taste  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  polished 
ease  confined  to  your  works,  which 
parts  and  imitation  might  possibly 
seize.  In  the  few  hours  I  passed 
with  you  last  summer  I  was  struck 
with  your  familiar  acquaintance 
with  men,  and  with  every  topic  of 
conversation.  Of  your  Scottish 
History  1  have  often  said,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  to  have  b^en  written 
by  an  able  ambassador,  who  had 
seen  much  of  affairs.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  less  of  that  penetra- 
tion in  your  Charles.  Why  should  I 
not  say  thus  much  to  you  ?  Why 
should  the  language  of  flattery  for- 
bid truth  to  speak  its  mind,  merely 
because  flattery  has  stolen  truth  s 
expressions?  Why  should  you  be 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing the  impression  your  merit  has 
maide  ?'  You  have  sense  enough  to 
be  conscious  that  you  deserve  what 


*  "  Considering  the  critical  attention  which  Mr.  Hume  Appears  to  have  given  to  the 
minutia  of  ityle,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  tliat  he  shcold  himself  fail  so  t'reqacnily 
both  In  purity  and  grammatical  correctness.  la  these  respects,  his  historical  composi- 
tions vill  not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  although  they  abound, 
in  every  page,  with  wltat  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  <  careless,  inimitable  beauties.'  In  hit 
familiar  letters  the  inaccuracies  are  more  numerous^  than  miglit  have  been  expected 
from  one  accustomed  so  much  to  write  with  a  view  to  publication;  nor  are  thrae 
negligences  tthoayt  compensated  by  that  happy  lightness  and  ease  which  he  seems 
to  have' been  studious  to  attain.** 


£2 
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I  have  'said ;  and  though  modesty  which  msule  htm  less  impartial  be- 
w til  forbid  you  to  subscribe  to  it>.  tween  his  countrymen  and  the  Ro- 
justice  to  me  and  my  character,  mans  in  weighThg  their  com  para- 
which  was  never  that  of  a  flatterer,  tive  merit,  than  you  would  be  in 
will  oblige  you  silently  to  feel,  that  contrasting  a  Frenchman  with  a 
I  can  have  no  motive  but  tliat  of  German,  or  an  Italian  with  a  Spa- 
paying  Iiomage  to  superior  abili-  niard,  or  a  Dutchman  with  a  Sw«ie. 
ties/  Select,  therefore,  those  great  men 

''  Lord  Lyttelton  was  another  cor*  out  of  different  countries,  iwirose 
respondent  with  whom  Dr*  Robert-  characters  and  actions  may  be  best 
son  had  occasional  comm  unications.  compared  together,  and  present  them 
The  first  of  his  letters  was  an  ac-  to  our  view,  without  that  disguise 
knowledgment  to  him  for  a  present  which  the  partiality  of  their  cotui- 
of  Charles  V.;  and  is  valuable  on  tryraen  or  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
account  of  its  coincidence  witli  a  let*  mies  may  have  thrown  upon  them, 
terof  Mr.  Hume's  formerly  quoted.  If  I  can  animate  you  to  this,  poste- 
i/i  which  he  recommended  to  Dr.  nty  will  owe  me  a  very  great  obliga- 
Robertson  to  write  lives  in  the  man*    tion/ 

9er  of  Plutarch.  *.*  I  shall  close  these  extracts  witb 

'  I  don't  wonder  that  youi'  sense  a  short  letter  from  Voltaire,  dated 
of  the  public  expectation  gives  you  26th  February,  177  S,  from  the  CAi^ 
some  apprehensions ;    but  I  know    teait  de  femey..  , 

that  the  historian  of  Mary  Queen  of  '  II  y  il  quatre  jours  que  j'ai 
Scots  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  re^ii  le  beau  present  dont  vous 
any  great  subject;  and  no  greater  m*avez  honor^.  Je  le  lis  ma)gr6 
can  be  found  in  the  records  of  man-  le.<;  fluxions  horribles  qui  me  font 
kind  than  this  you  have  now  chosen,  craindre  de  perdre  enti^rement  ks 
Go  on,  dear  sir,  to  enrich  the  £n-  yeux.  II  me  fait  oublier  tous  mes 
glish  language  with  more  tracts  of  maux.  C'est  a  vous  et  a  M.  Home 
modern  iiistory.     We  have  nothing    qu'il  appartient  d'&:rire  THistoire. 

food  in  that  way,  except  what  re-  Vous  dtes  eloquent,  savant,  et  im- 
ites  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  partial.  Je  me  joins  a  rEurope 
You  have  talents  and  youth  enough  pour  vous  estimer.' 
to  undertake  the  agreeable  and  '^  While  Dr.  Robertson's  fame 
useful  task  of  giving  us  all  the  lives  was  thus  rapidly  extending  where^ 
of  the  most  illustrious  princes  who  ever  the  language  in  which  he  wrote 
have  flourished  since  the  age  of  was  understood  and  cultivated,  ha 
Charles  V.  in  every  part  of  the  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
world,  and  comparing  them  together  find  in  M.  Suard,  a  writer  fully  ca- 
as  Plutarch  has  done  the  most  ce!e«  pable  of  transfusing  into  a  language 
brated  heroes  of  Greece  atid  Rome,  still  more  universal  ail  the  spirit 
This  will  diffuse  your  glory  as  a  and  elegance  of  the  original.  It 
writer  farther  than  any  other  work,  appears  from  a  letter  preserved 
All  nations  will  have  an  equal  in-  among  Dr.  Robertson's  papers,  that 
terest  in  it ;  and  feel  a  gratitude  to  M.  Suard  was  selected  for  this  mi* 
the  stranger  who  takes  pains  to  im-  dertaking,  by  the  well-known  baron 
•  mortalise  the  virtues  of  tliose  to  d'HoIbach.  He  has  since  made 
whom  he  is  only  related  by  the  ge-  ample  additions  to  his -fame  by  his 
neral  sympathy  of  sentiment  and  own  productions ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
esteem.    Plutarch  was   a    Greek,    mistaken^  it  was  his  translation  of 

Charles 
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Charles  V.  which  fir^  established 
his  reputation^  and  procured  him  a 
seat  in  the  French  Academy. 
**  The  high  rank  which  this  aecond 

{publication  of  Dr.  Robertson's  has 
ong  maintained  in  the  list  of  our 
English  classics  is  sufficient  to  jus* 
tify  the  warm  encomjums  I  have 
already  transcribed  from  the  letters 
of  his  friends.  To  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  however,  which  • 
they  have  bestowed  on  it,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  of  those  specific  ex- 
cellencies by  which  it  appears  to 
me  to  be.  more  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. 

"  Among  these  excellencies,  a 
most  important  one  arises  froQn  the 
address  displayed  by  the  author  in 
surmounting  a  diiiiculty,  which  has 
embarrassed,  more  or  less,<  all  the 
historians  who  have  attempted  to 
record  the  transactions  of  the  two 
last  centuries.      In  consequence  of 
those  relations  which  connect  to- 
gether the   different   countries    of 
modern  Europe  as  parts  of  one  great 
system,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
contemporary  situation  of  other  na- 
tions becomes  indispensab!e  to  those 
who  fully  comprehend   the   politi- 
cal transactions  of  any  one  state  at 
a  particular  period.     In  writing  the 
history  of  a  great  nation,  accord- 
ingly,  it   is   necessary  to  connect 
with  the  narraiive  occasional  epi- 
sodes with  rcsj^ect  to  such  foreign 
affairs  as  had  an  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  government,  or  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  people.    To  ac- 
complish this  with  success,  by  be- 
•towing  on  these  digressions   per- 
spicuity and  interest,  without  en- 
tering into  that  minuteness  of  de- 
tail which  might  mislead  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  from  the  princi- 
pal subject,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  his- 


tdrian ;  and,  in  executing  this  ta^. 
Dr.  Robertson's  judgment  and  skill 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  those  diisplayed  by  the  most 
illastrtotts  of  his  rivals. 

"In  the  work,  however,  now  under 
onr  consideration,  he  has  aimed  at 
something  more ;  for  while  he  has 
recorded,  with  admirable  distinct- 
ness, the  transactions  of  a  particular 
reign   (preserving  his  episodes  in 
80  just,  a  subordination  to*  his  main 
design,  that  they  seldom  produce 
any  inconvenient  distraction  of  at- 
tention or  of  interest),  he  has  con- 
trived, by  happy  transitions,  to  in- 
terweave so  many  of  the  remapkaUe 
events  which-  happened  about  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  to  render  his  history  of  Charles 
V.  the  most  instradtive  introduc- 
tion that  has  yet  appeared  to  the 
general  history  of  that  age.     The 
advantage  of  making  the  transac- 
tions ot  a  pailicular  nation,   and 
stilt  more  the  reign  of  a  particular 
sovereign,  a  ground- work  for  such 
comprehensive  views  of  human  af- 
fairs, is  sufficiently   obvious.      By 
carrying  on  a  connected  series  of 
important    events,   and   indicating 
their  relations  to  the  contemporary 
histdsv  of  mankind,  -a  meridian  is 
traced  (If  I  may  use  the  expression) 
through  the  vast  and'  crowded  map 
of  time  ;  and  a  line  of  reference  is 
exhibited  to  the  mind,  for  marking 
the  bearings  of  those   subordinate 
occurrences,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
which  its  powers  would  have  been 
lost. 

''  In  undertaking  a  work  on  a  plan 
so  philosophical  in  the  design,  but 
so  difficult  in  the  execution,  no 
period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  could  have  been  more 
happily  chosen  than  that  which 
commences  with  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  course  of  which  (as  he 

B  3  himselt 
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himself  observes)  *  the  several  pow-        '*  With  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
ers  of  Europe  were  formedlnto  one  study  of  this  important  portion  of 
great  political  system,  in  which  each  modern  history.  Dr.  Robertson  ha« 
toolc  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  employed  a  preliminary  volume  in 
remained  with  less  alteration  than  tracing,  the  progress  of  society  in 
could    have  been   expected,  after  Europe^  from  the  subversion  of  ih^ 
the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  Roman  empire  Ip  the  arra  at  which 
internal    revolutions  ahd  so  many  his  narrative  commences.     In  ihl^ 
foreign  wars/  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  first  bo(4 
*'  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  which  I  of  his  Scottish  History,  he  has  sane- 
had  occasion  already  to  quote,  ob-  tioned  by  his  example  a  remark  of 
jects  to  him  that  '  his  Hero  is  not  Father  Paul,  that  an  historical  corn- 
very  interesting  j'  and  it  must  un-  position  should  be  as  complete  as 
doubtedly   be  acknowledged,  that  possible  in  its^If-^— exhibilmg  a  se- 
the  characteristical  qualities  of  his  ries  of  events  intelligible  to  every  * 
mind  were  less  tliose  of  an  amiable  re<^der,  without  any    reference   to 
man  than  of  a  great  prince.     His  other  sources  of  information.     On 
character,  however,   on  the  whole,  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  Dr. 
was  singularly  adapted  to  Dr.  Ro-  Robe^tson^s  researches  concerning 
bertson's  purpose ;  nc^  only  as  the  the  slate    of    Europe  during    the 
ascendant  it  secured  to  him  in  the  middle  ages,  I  do  not  presume  to 
political  world  marks  him  out  in-  offer  an   opinion.     They  certainly 
disputably  as  the  principal  figure  exhibit  marks  of  very  extensive  and 
in  that    illustrious   groupe    wliich  various  reading,  digested  with  tho 
then  appeared  on  the    theatre  of  soundest  judgment ;  and  of  which 
Europe,  but  as  it  every  where  di-  the  results  appear  to  be  arranged 
splays  that  deep  and  sagacious  po-  in  the  most  distinct  and  luminous 
licy,  which,    by    systematising  iiis  order.   At  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
counsels,  and  linking  together  the  such  an  arrangement  of  materials 
great  events  of  his  reign,  inspires  a  was  the  grand  d^sidenUuwt  and  by 
constant  interest,  if  not  for  the  per-  far  the  most  arduous  task  ;  nor  will 
sonal  fortunes  of  the  man,  at  least  tlie  merit  of  having  first  brought 
for  the  magnificent  projects  of  the  into  form  a  mass  ot  information  so 
politician.-^ Nor  is  the  character  little  accessible,  till  then  to  ordinary 
of    Charles,    however    unamiable,  readers,  be  ever  affected    by  the 
without  a  certain   species  of  at-  controversies  tliat  may    ari^^e  con- 
traction.   The  reader,  who  is  pre-  cerning  the  justness  of  particular 
viously  acquainted    with    the  last  conclusions.     If,  in  some  of  these, 
scenes  of  his  enterprising  and  bril-  he  has  been  censured  as  hasty  by 
liant  life,  while    he    follows    him  later  writers,  it  must  be  remembers 
through  the  splendid  career  of  bis  how  much  their  labours  were  fa* 
ambition,  can  scarcely  avoid  to  in-  cilitated  by  what  he  did.  to  open  a 
dulge     occasionally     those    moral  field  for  their  minuter  diligence;  and 
sympathies  which  the    contrast  a-  that,  by   the  scrupulous  exactness 
wakens;  and  to  borrow   from  the  with  which  he  refers  to  his  author 
solitude  of  the  cloister- some  pro-  rities,  he  has  himself  furnished  tfie 
phetie  touches,  to  soften  the  stern-  means  of  correcting  his  errors.  Ope 
ness  of  the  warrior  and  the  states-  thing  is  certain  (and  it  affords  no 
TDPHf  inconsiderable  testimony  both  to  the 

felicfly 
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felicity  of  his  choice  in  the  various 
historical  subjects  he  undertook, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  researches 
in  the  investigation  of  facts),  that 
tlte  roost  acute  and  able  of  all  his 
adversaries  *  was  guided  by  Dr. 
Robertson's  example  in  almost  all 
his  literary  undertakings;  and  that 
his  curiosity  has  seldom  led  him 
into  any  f>ath  where  the  genius  and 
industry  of  his  predecessor  had  not 
previously  cleared  the  way. 

"In  no  part  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
works  has  he  displayed  more  re- 
markably than  in  this  introductory 
volume^  his  patience  in  research; 


his  penetration  and  good  sense  m 
selecting  his  information  ;  or  that 
comprehension  of  mind,  which, 
without  being  misled  by  system, 
can  combine,  with  distinctness  and 
taste,  the  dry  and  scattered  details 
of  ancient  monuments.  In  truth, 
this  dissertation,  under  the  unassum* 
ing  title  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Charles  V.  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  invalua- 
ble, in  this  respect,  to  the  historical 
student ;  and  it  suggests,  in  every 
page,  matter  of  speculation  to  the 
politician  and  the  philosopher." 
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[From  "An  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire,  by  Wil- 
liam CoxE,  A.M.  F. R.S.  F.A.S.  Rector  of  Bemerton  and 
Stourton"."] 


"  /CHARLES  Hanbury  (Wil- 
\^  liams)  was  born  in  1709,  and 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  classical 
literature;  and  having  finished  his 
studies,  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  assumed  tlie  name  of  Wil- 
liams, obtained  from  his  father  the 
estate  of  Colebrook,  and  espoused, 
in  17  S2,  lady  Frances  Coningsby, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Coningsby. 

"  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1733,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  uniformly  supported 
(he  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  whom  he  idolised  ;  he  re- 


ceived from  that  minister  many 
early  and  confidential  marks  of 
esteem,  and  in  1739  was  appointed 
by  him  paymaster  of  the  marines. 
His  name  occurs  only  twice,  as  a 
speaker,  in  Chandler's  Debates; 
but  the  substance  of  his  speech  is 
given  in  neither  instance. 

"  Sprightliuess  of  conversation, 
ready  wit,  and  agreeable  manners, 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  men  of  the  first  talents:  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  celebrated  coterie, 
of  which  tlie  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers were,  lord  Hervey,  VV^inning- 
ton,  Horace  Walpole  (late  earl  of 
Orford),  Stephen  Fox  (earl  of  11- 
Chester),  and  Henry  Fox  (lord  Hoi- 
land),  with  whom  in  particular  he 


♦  «'  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart." 
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lived  in  the  strictest  habits  of  in-  he    prudently    retired  into    Itfon- 
timacy  and  friendship.     At  this  pe^  moiitJishire,  though  he  did  Ml  him- 
tiod    he    distinguished  himself  by  self   entertain     serious    appfdien- 
political  ballads  remarkable  for  vi-  stons  of  danger.     His  absence^  and 
vacity,  keenness  of  invective,  and  the  intervention  of  friends,  cooled 
easeofversihcation.     He  did  not,  the  anger  of  those  whom   his  «a- 
however,  confine  his  satire  to  po-  tire  had  provoked,  gave  ihcm  time 
Ijtics,  but  descended  into  private  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  con- 
life:  with  much  wit,  and  little  de-  verting  a  national  into  a  personal 
licacy,  he  vi^rote  a  severe  lampoon  quarrel ;  and  their  cause  was  JMStlj 
on  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hussey,  af-  avenged  by    several  counter  lam- 
terwards  lord   Beaulieu,  with  Isa-  poons,  which  vied  with  his  own  ia 
Delia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  spnghthness  and  wit.     In  17 46 -he 
duke  of  Montague,  and  widow  of  was  installed  knight  of  the    bath, 
William  duke  of  Manchester,  v^hose  and  soon  after  his  return  to  London 
exquisite  bea'Uty  attracted  general  appointed  envoy   to  the    court  of 
ad/niration :  Dresden— a  mission  which  his  lam- 
«  Wide  wm»  the  extent  of  her  commaDd.,  pooners    imputed    to  cowardicc  t. 

O'er  fertile  fields  or  barren  lands  but  which   he  attributes  tO  a  Qobler 

She »treich'd  her  i.aught)  reign:  motive,  his  affliction  for  the  death 

The  coxcomb,  fooJ,  and  nian  of  5enie,  of    his      friend     Mr»     WinninPtOn, 

lOQth,  manhocd,a<e,  and  impolenee.  „,u:^u   j.U-         %.'•*.        *  o       ' 

WiU.  pride  rcceiv'd  her  chain  *.'  ^^'""^  ]*^^«^  ^'F"   '"^^  ^  temporary 

nt  ot  deep  melancholy,  and  con- 
*'  The  ode  was  WTitten  in  1743,  siderably  affected  his  health.  An 
soon  afier  the  marriage,  and  con-  epitaph  J  which  he  composed  to  his 
fined  to  the  perusal  ot  his  intimate  memory  is  written  with  much  feel- 
friends  ;  but  copies  being  indis-  irg,  and  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas 
erectly  circulated,  it  became  public  liobinson  on  that  event  does  ho- 
in  1746,  to  the'  chagrin  and  dis-  nour  to  his  friendship, 
satisfaction  of  the  author.  *  J  am  here  a  good  deal  retired, 
'*  Mr.  Hussey  bore  the  severe  at-  and  in  a  melanclwly  way,  which  I 
tack  with  great  forbearance :  but  have  been  in  ever  since  the  death 
the  Hibemian  spirit  was  roused  by  of  my  friend  Mr.  Winningtori,  ia 
the  illiberal  satire  against  the  whole  whom  my  country  lost  an  useful  ci- 
nation:  tizcn,  and  I  the  man  upon  earth  I 

« Nature  indeed  denies  them  »en«e :  loved  the    best.       *Twas    Upon    his 

But  gives  them  le^s  and  impudence,  death  I  begged  the  king  to  send  me 

That  beats  ai!  understanding:'  abroad,  and  resigned  a  very  profit- 

And  -several    Irish    gentlemen    in  able  employment  to  come  out  of  a 

London  seem  to  have  entered  into  country  where  I  mis«ed  an  object 

a   combination    to.  challenge    the  that  1  esteemed  and  honoured  very 

author.     To  avoid  a  succession  of  highly,  and  where  every  thing  daily 

duels,  by  the  advice  oi*  his  friends,  put  me  in  mind  of  him.     When  he 

,    ». "  Ode  to  Henry  fox,  esq.  on  the  mnrnage  of  the  duchess  of  Manchcfter.'* 
f  *  Think  you,  becau»e  you  basely  Aed 

1o  Saxonv  lo  bide  vour  head. 

On  odi's  3 ou  siill  may  venture?   &c.* 
t  "  See  sir  Charles  H.  Williams's  Odes. 

•  Near  liis  palernal  Btat  here  buried  H«,  l^c." 

highly. 
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died  he  had  much  the  best  interest  point  of  cornniencing  in  America^ 

or  any  man  in  England  with  the  and  France  had  resolved  to  invade 

king;  and  had  three  times  in  one  the  Low  Countues  and  the  electo* 
day  .returned     the    chancellor   of   rate  of  Hanover^  and  to  excite  a 

the  exchequer's  seal  into  the  king's  continental  war.    With  this  view, 

hand,  who  would  fain  have  forc'd  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  proposed  to 

it  upon  him ;  but  he  was  steady  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  co-operate 

his  friends  and  the  cause  in  which  he  in  invading  the  electorate,  and  at- 

had  embarked,  and  proof  against  tacking  the  dominions  of  the  bouse 

the  temptation  of  power  itself''^/  of  Austria,  hitherto  the  inseparable 

"  The  votary  of  wit  and  pleasure  ally  of  England.     The  British  ca- 

was  instantly    transformed  into  a  binet,  alarmed  at    this  aspect   of 

jnau  of  business,,  and  the  author  of  affairs,  formed  the  plan  of  a  triple 

satirical  odes  penned  excellent  di-  alliance     between     Great- Britaii), 

snatches.    He  was  well  adapted  for  Austria,  aixd  Russia;  anJ  to  promote 

the  office  of  a  foreign  minister,  and  the  negotiation,  the  king  repaired 

the  lively  no  less  than  the  s^id  parts  to  Hanover,  accompanied  by  the 

«f  his  character  proved  useful  in  earl  of  Holdernesse,  secretary  of 

his  new  employment :  fiow  of  con-  state. 

versation,  sprightliness  of  wit,  po-        "  Sir  Charles  Hahbury  Williams 

liteness  of  demeanor,  ease  of  address,  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  lat- 

conviviality  of  disposition,  together  ter  end  of  June:'  the  negotiation 

with  the  delicacy  of  his  table,  at«  had  been  already  opened  by  Mr. 

Iracted  persops  of  all  descriptions.  Guy  Dickens,  wno  lately  occupied 

He  had  an  excellent  tact  for  dis-  the  post  of  envoy  to  tite  court  of 

criminating  characters,  humouring  Russia  ;  but  his  character  and  man- 

the  foibles  of  those  with  whom  he  -ners  were  not  calculated  to  enquire 

negotiated,  and    conciliating  those  success.   He  was  treated  with  cold- 

by  whom  die  great  were  either  di-  ness  and  reserve  by  theerppress^  and 

fectly  or  indirectly  governed.  had  rendered  himself  highly  offen- 

"In  17  49  he  was  appointed,  at  the  sive  to  the  great  chancellor  count 

express  desire  of  the  king,  to  sucv  BestuchbfT. 

ceed  Mr.  Legge  as  minister  pleni-  *'  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
potentimry  to  the  court  of  Berlin)  new  embassador  things  immedi- 
but  in  1731  returned  to  his  em-  ately  wore  a  favourable  aspect;  at 
i>assy  at  Dresden.  During  his  re-  his  presence  all  obstacles  were  in- 
cidence at  tliese  courts,  he  trans-  stantly  removed,  and  all  difficulties 
acted  the  affairs  of  England  and  vanished.  The  votary  of  wit  and 
Hanover  with  so  much  address,  that  pleasure  was  well  received  by  the 
he  was  dispatched  to  Petersburg  in  gay  and  voluptuous  Elisabeth ;  he 
«  time  of  critical  emergency,  to  attached  to  his  cause  the  great  duk^ 
conduct  a  negotiation  of  great  de-  afterward^  the  unfortunate  Peter 
Jicacy  and  importance.  the  Third,  and  his  consort  the  prin* 

"  The  disputes  concerning  the  li-  cess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who  became 

itttts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  posses-  ^conspicuous    under   the    name  of 

sions  in  North  America,  threatened  Catharine  the  Second.     Ail  the  mi- 

«  ropture   between    Grreat«Brttain  nistcrs   vied  in   loading  him    witli 

and  France ;  hostilities  were  on  the  marks  of  attention  and    civility; 

*  •*  Granthaip  papers.    Dresden,  Julj  10,  N.  S.  1747.>» 

he 
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he  broke  tlirough  the  usual  forms  of 
etiquette^  and  united  in  his  favour 
the  discordant  views  of  the  Russian 
cabinet;  he  conciliated  the  unbend- 
ing and  suspicious  Bcstucheff; 
warmed  the  phlegmatic  temper  of 
the  vice-chancellor  count  Voronzoff; 
and  gained  the  under  agents^  who 
were  enabled,  by  petty  intrigues 
and  secret  cabals,  to  thwart  the  in- 
tentions of  the  principal  ministers. 
He  fulfilled  literally  the  tenor  of 
liis  own  expressions,  that  he  would 
'  make  use  of  the  honey-moon  of  his 
'  ministry/  lo  conclude  the  conven- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible  on  tlie 
best  terms  which  could  be  obtained ; 
he  executed  the  orders  of  the  king, 
not  to  sign  any  treaty  in  which  an 
attack  on  any  of  his  majesty's  allies, 
or  on  any  part  of  his  electoral  do- 
in  inions,  was  not  made  a  casus  Jk-> 
deris\  in  six  weeks  after  his  ar- 
rival at,  St.  Petersburg,  he  obtained 
the  signature,  without  using  all  the 
full  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
British  cabinet,  and  instantly  trans- 
mitted it  to  Hanover. 

"  His  sanguine  imaj^ination  exag- 
gerated the  merit  ot  his  services; 
and  he  fondly  expected  an  instan- 
taneous answer  nlled  with  expres* 
sions  qf  high  applause.  Some  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  any  answer 
arrived:  at  length  the  expected 
messenger  came  ;  he  seized  the  di- 
spatches, and  opened  them  with  ex- 
treme impatience^  in  the  presence 
of  his  confidential  friend  count  Po- 
niatowski,  afterwards  king  of  Po- 
land. In  a  few  minutes  he  threw 
the  letter  which  he  was  reading  on 
the  floor,  struck  his  forehead  with 
both  his  hands,  and  remained  for 
some  time ,  absorbed  in  a  deep  re- 
verie. Turning  at  length  to  count 
Foniatowski,  he  exclaimed, '  Would 


you  think  it  possible?  Instead  of 
receiving  thanks  for  my  zeal  and 
activity  m. concluding  the  conven- 
tion, 1  am  blamed  for  an  informality 
in  the  signature,  and  the  king  is  dis« 
pleased  with  my  efforts  to  sen'e 
him  *.' 

"  This  excessive  disappointment 
threw    him    into    a    state    of  de- 
spondency, and  was  probably  one 
cause  of  his  subsequent   derange- 
ment.    To  the  einbassador  at  Pe- 
tersburg, tiie  conduct  of  tlie  British 
cabinet  was  an  enigma,  which  was 
soon  explained.    During  the  period 
wliich  elapsed  between  the  arrival 
of  sir  Qfaarles  Hanbury  Williams  at 
Petersburg,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
convention  at  Hanover,  an  extra- 
ordinary and    unexpected    change 
had  taken  place  in  the  politics  of 
Ihe  British  cabinet :     Maria  The- 
resa, apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
the  king  of  Prussia,  refused  to  pro- 
tect the  electorate  of  Hanover,  if 
invaded  in  c()n<:equence  of  a  rup* 
turc  between   France  and  Great- 
Britain,  on  account  of  disputes  ia 
America;  she  eluded    sending,  in 
conformity  with  the  articles  of  the 
barrier  treaty,  the  sti])ulated  num- 
ber of  troops  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  was  suspected  of. main- 
taining   a    secret    correspondence 
with  ine  courts  of  Versailles;  hence 
the  British  cabuiet  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  suspense,  and  the  king  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions.       At  this  critical 
juncture,  private  overtures  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  through  tin:  c\\zdp- 
nei  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic,  were 
eagerly  received ;   th^  earl  of  Hoi- 
dernesse  was  dispatclied  to  Bruns- 
wic,  and  a  secret  negotiation  opened 
with  the  court  of  Berlin  f . 

'*  Hence  the  efforts  of  sir  Charles 


*  *'  Thit  interesting  anecdote  I  received  from  Ihe  lale  king  of  Poland  himseir  in  1785/ 
f  '*  Dispatches  from  the  earl  of  Uoldcmcsse  to  tbe  duke  of  Newcastle  and  sir  Benjamin 
Keenc.— Keene*5  Papers." 

to 
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to  prejudice  the  empress  Elisabeth  with  large  sums   of  money*    and 

against  the  king  of  Prussia*  and  in  skilled  in   intrigue*  succeeded    in 

favour  of  Austria,  were  adverse  to  rendering  the  convention  ineffec- 

Ihe  views  of  the  British  ministry ;  tual,  and  in  cementing  the  alliance 

hence  the  signature  of  the  conven-  between  Russia  and  Austria*  by  the 

lion,  and  the  profuse  expenditure  intervention  of  France.  * 

of  money  which  procured  its  im-  '*  During  these  transactions,  sir 

mediate  conchision,  were  not  sub-  Charles  was  treated  by  the  empress 

jects  of  applause.      An   objection  with  coldness  and  reserve ;  he  was 

was  made  against  two  of  the  ar-  avoided  by  the  principal  courtiers; 

tides,  as  welFas  against  an  informa-  and  reports  were  industriously  cir* 

lity  in  the  signature,  and  the  king  ex-  culated  of  the  king's    displeasure* 

.pressed  his  disapprobation  in  terms  and  of  his  speedy  recal.     The  irk- 

of  the  highest  displeasure.   The  con-  someness  of  his  situation,  and  tho 

vention  waste  be  re-executed  with  decline  of  his  health,  rendered  him 

considerable  alterations,    and    the  desirous  to  retire  from  this  scene  of 

elforts  of  the  embassador  directed  business  in  the  latter  end  of  1756. 

to  support  the  new  system  of  con-  '  Disappointment,'    as   he  after- 

tinental  politics.  wards  feelingly  observed,  in  a  let* 

"In  promoting  thcjse  views  he  was  ter  to  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  'in 

no  less   indefatigable,  though  less  every  thing  I  undertook,  and  vex- 

successful  than  in  his  former  exer-  ation  at  not  being  able   to  exert 

tions.     He  obtained  indeed  thesig-  myself  in  the  manner  I  ought,  and 

nature  of  a  new  convention,  on  the  wished  to"  do,   added'  to  my  lOng 

conditions  prescribed  by  the  king  illness,  made  me  resolve  not  to  re- 

his  master,  but  could  not  shake  the  main    here    in   a   situation  almost 

attachment  of  Elisabeth  to  Maria  useless  to  my  sovereign,  and  dan-^ 

Theresa,  or  allay  her  personal  en-  gerous  to  my  own  health  *. 

niity  to  Frederic  the  Second,  who  '*  Inconsequence  of  repeated  and 

had  excited  her  resentment  by  sar-  earnest  entreaties,  permission  was 

castic  animadversions.  granted  for  his  return,  and  the  letter 

*'  The  French,  availing  themselves  of  recal  actually  forwarded  through 

of  these    circumstances,   sent    the  the  channel  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  British 

chevalier  Douglas  (a  gentleman  of  minister  at  Berlin;  but  the  king  of 

Scottish    extraction,  who  assumed  Prussia    so    strongly  remonstrated 

the  name  of  Mackenzie)  to  coun-  against    his    recal   at    this  critical 

teract  the  efforts  of  the  British  em-  juncture,    that   Mr.  Mitchel  ven- 

bassador.      Their    interests    were  tured  to  send  back   the  letter  to 

espoused   by   the   vice-chancellor  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  accompa- 

Voronssof,  but '  they    found  a  still  nied  with  the  warmest  eulogium  of 

more  powerful  advocate  in  count  his  character  and  services. 

Ivan  Schuvalof*  the    favourite    of  '  Your  lordship  is  informed,*  he 

Elisabeth,  who  was  flattered  with  says,  '  that  for  some  months  past, 

Ihe  attentions  of  the  court  of  Ven-  sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  has 

sailles,  and  laboured  to  introduce  a  been  much  trusted  by  the  king  of 

French  embassador.    In  this  situa-  Prussia  in  affairs'of  a  very  delicate 

tion  of  affairs,  Douglas,    supplied  nature.       The    great    auke    and 

) 
*  "  Sir  Cbarlw Banbury  Williams  to  the  carl  of  HoWcrncHC.   March  22,  N.  S.  1757.»» 

duchess 
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d\icheB&  are  equally  well  dispf>sad  of  iow  intrigue,  gsre  h&r  a  note 

40  the  kiflg>    and   to  his  Prussian  for  2,OOQL  and  a  contract  of  mar- 

fiiajesty.       It  is  therefore  humbly  riage^    tlioiigh    his  wife  was   still 

submitted   to  your  lordship*  wlie-  Jiving ;  he  also  took  large  doses  of 

ther  the    reoalling    of  sir  Charles  stimulating  medicines,  which  atifect- 

Williams  at  this  time,  may  not  be  ed  his  head,,  ami  was  conveyed  to 

very  prt judicial  to  their  aifairs,  as  England  in    a    state   of   iasanity. 

they   will  thereby  be  deprived  of  During  the  passage,  he  fell  from  the 

all    advice  and  assistance  from  a  deck  into  the  hold^  and  dangeroasly 

person   in  whom   they  have  great  bruised  his  side;   he  was  blooded 

confidence,  and   in  a  conjuncture  four  times  on  board,  and  four  timet 

the  most    dangerous    and    critical  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Cng- 

that  can   be  imagined;    nor  is  it  land.    In  a  little  more  than  a  month, 

possible  to  remedy  this  by  sending  iie  recovered^  and  passed  the  sam- 

any  other  person  to    succeed   sir  mer    at  Coiebrook-honse.     From 

Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  whose  this  place,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 

knowledge    and   connexions    with  friend  Mt.  Keith,  which  proves  the 

tlie  ministers  of  that  court  cannot  calmstateof  hisjnind,  and  breathea 

Jbe  easily  transferred.     Far  less  can  the  warmth  of  palemal  aff^lion : 

hh  intimacy  and   friendship  widi  '  By  a  letter  which  1  wrote  to 

tlie  successor  to  the  crown,  be  de-  baron   Wolfe  soiae  tiise  ago»  and 

volved  upon  any  new  minister  of  which   I  don't  doubt  he  showed 

what  character  soever*/  youy  you  have  been   informed  al» 

"Theearlof  Holdern6sseacoom-  ready  of  the  wretched  state  of  ray 

.panied  tliis  ifiattering  testimony  of  health,    both    at   Hambttrgh   and 

4h€  king    of  Prussia's   confidence  since  my  relara  to  England.     But  I 

with  a  permission  to  return ;  but  am  now  as  perfectly  well  as  ever 

expressed  tihe  satisfaction  i) is  so ve-  I  was  in  my  life,^and  improving 

veigti  wo»kl  derive  from  his  con ti-  this  charming  place,  where  1  hope 

saance  at  Petersburg.    Sir  Charles  to  see  you  one  day,  to  taik  over 

could  not  withstand  the  earnest  en-  tliingf^  that  nobody  but  you  and  I 

treaties  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  in  England  undersland. 

aad  the  condescending  request  of  '  My  belot'ed  lady  Essex,  who  I 

his  royal  master;  he  cootinoed  in  assure  you  has  a  true  friendship  ibr 

his  post  until  *li  his  efforts  proved  you,   and  who  I  believe  esteems 

mi^^ccessful,  and  the  empress  coa-  you  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 

Jesoed  with  Austria  and  France.    In  world,  who  is  not  of  her  own  ta- 

4be  midst  of  this  arduous  bui^iness  miiy,  will  1  hope  be  very  soun  here 

hisiteallh  rapidly  declined,  his  Iread  to  pass  away  the  best  part  of  tlie 

was  occa<;ionaliy  affected,  an(^  his  summer  with  me;  I  leave  you  to 

mind  distracted  with  ^^ekation ;  the  imagine    my  happiness    in    seeing 

irregiiiarities  of  his  life  irritated  his  her,  to  behiold  what  l  love  much 

nerves,  and  a  fatiguing  journ<*y  cxr  the    best  in    the   world,  endowed 

hausted  his  spirits.  with  every  exterior  ch^rm,  and  an 

"  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ham-  inside  that  at  least  equals  her  beau- 

i>urg,  in  the  autumn  of  1737,   he  tiful  person.     Hefknowiedgeof  the 

was  sttddenly  sfhitten  with  a  woman  cvurt  and  of  the  worid  is  prodigious. 

*  ^  Mr.  Mitckel  toahe  etrl  of  Holderaesse,  Branswic,  Feb.  %,  1757.*' 

'    Sba^ 


ANECt>oTK8  of  Sir  Ca  ariss  Hambvrt  WiLtxAi^t,        {5^| 

She  has  many'  acquaintance  among   by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  let- 
her  ownseK»  and  two  of  the  roost    ters  of  his  friend  Mr;  Fok  abound 
exemplary  women *we  have  in  En?-    with  extravagant  commendations  of 
land  ror«  her  friends^  I  mean  laay    his  poetical  talents ;  but  in  perusing 
Caroline  Fox,  and  the  countess  of    those  which  have  been  given  to  th^ 
Dalkeith.   She  is  distinguished  more    public  and  those  which  are  still  in 
than  any   woman    that  comes    to    manuscript,   the  greater   part  are 
court  by  the  king ;   and  for  good    political  effusions,  or  licentious  lam* 
breeding  and  good  sense  has  hard^    poons,  abounding  with    local  wit 
\y  her  equal  in  England.      But  one    and  temporary  satire,  eagerly  read 
thing,  which    perhaps    you    don't    at  the  time  of  their  appearaaice, 
know  about  her  is,  that  she  shines    but  little  interestitig    to    posterity. 
full  as  much  in  the  character  of  a    Three  of  his  pieces,  however,  de- 
good   housewife,    as    she   does   in    setve   to    be  exempted  fcom  this 
that  of  a  fine  lady;    and  that  ail    general  character ;  his  poem  oflsa- 
the  accounts  of  my  lord's  estates,    bella,  or  the  Morning,  is  remarkabfo 
and  the  expenses  of  his  house,  are    for  ease  of  versification,  and  happy 
neatly  kepL  in  books,  by  her  own    discrimination    of  character;    his 
hand.     In  short,  she  has  exceeded    epitaph  on  Mr.  Winnington  is  writ- 
all   my    hopes,   and   requited  my    ten  with  great  feeling;  and  his  beau- 
fondest  wishes   about   her;  and  I    tiful  ode  to  Mr.  Pointz,  in  honour 
will  not  imagine  this  description  to    of  the  duke  of  C  umberland,  breathes 
be  tedious  to  you,  because  I  am    a  spirit  of  sublimity,  which  entitles 
•are  the  friend  will  feel  and  rc»d    the  author  to  the  rank  of  a  poet,  and 
with  pleasure,  what  the  father  feels    excites  our  regret  that  his  muse  was 
with    transport^   and  writes    with    not  always  employed  on   subjects 
truth.'  worthy  of  his  talents. 

'<  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1 759^        "  Sir  Charles  lef^  by  his  wile  two 

be  relapsed  into  a  state  ofinsanity>.  daughters,  Frances,    first   wife  of 

and  expired  on  the '2d' of  Novem-    Wiuiam  Anne  late  earl  of  Essex* 

ber,  aeed  50.  and  Charlotte,  who   espoused  the 

"  His  official  dispatches  are  writ-  *  honourable  Robert  Boyle  Walsing- 

ten  with  great  life' and  spirit;  he    ham,  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of 

delineates  characters  with  truth  and    Shannon,  a  commodore  in  the  navy^. 

facility;   and  deteribes  his  diplo-    On  his  death,  without  issue  raale^ 

natic  transactions  with  minuteness    the  estate  and  mansion  of  Cold- 

and  accuracy,  but  without  tedious-    brook  came  to  his  brother  George, 

ness  or  formality,  who  died  in  1764,  and  now  belong* 

'*  The  verses  of  sir  Charles  Han^    to  his  son  John  Hanbury  Williams 

bury  Williams  were  hij^hly  prized   esq^  the  present  proprietor*'' 


M^MorKs 
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Memoirs  of  the  Early  Life  of  Bonapartc. 
[From  the  ''Life  of  Bonaparte/'  translated  from  tlie  French.  J 


*'^  APOLEON  BONAPARTE 
i.^  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Cor- 
sica, on  the  15th  of  August,  1769. 
He  was  brought  early  into  France, 
and  was  placed  in  the  military 
school  of  Briennc  in  Champagne, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fathers, 
called  minims;  where  the  educa- 
tion he  received  developed  in  him 
the  hidden  germs  of  talent^  and 
genius. 

"  In  his  youth,  almost  in  his  in- 
fancy, he  displayed  an  energy,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that 
would  be  a  fault  in  inferior  cha« 
racters,  but  which  appears  almost 
invariably  to  show  itself  in  those 
designed  for  an  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  career,  and  to  be  a  mark- 
ed and  distinguishing  quality  of 
their  minds. 

"  While  a  pupil  at  the  college  of 
Brienne,  be  formed  his  little  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  and  fortified 
it,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  against 
the  attacks'  of  his  enemies,  in  this 
garden  he  was  fond  of  shutting  him- 
self up,  to  walk  and  to  meditate : 
and  he  passed  there  almost  all  his 
hours  of  recreation,  with  a  book  of 
philosophy  or  mathematics  in  his 
liand,  his  mind  seeming  to  disdain 
all  lower  occupations  and  less  im- 
portant studies.  The  youths  of  the 
college  were  unfortunate  enough, 
in  letting  off  some  fire-works,  to 
injure  his  little  property;  and  he 
made  them  repent  their  careless- 
ness. His  schoo)*felIows  feared, 
but  they  esteemed  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  be  said  even  to  re- 
vere him. 

"  The  only  sports  he  was  fond  of, 
were  those  which  required  thought, 
or  were  a  type  of  the  military  arl. 


He  inspired  several  of  his  com* 
panions  with  the  same  inclination, 
and  taught  them  the  military  e?;er- 
cise,  in  which  he  conducted  him- 
self so  well,  that  ihey  were  led  to 
say,  Does  he  not  appear  bom  to  com*- 
mandf 

*'  As  it  is  natural  to  take  pleasure 
in  viewing  the  first  efforts  of  an 
heroic  mind,  and  tracing  in  their 
dawn  those  eminent  qualities  which 
are  one  day  to  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  we 
shall  here  recite  a  few  anecdotes  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  first 
consul.  The  following  circum'*> 
stances  are  little  known,  but  they 
are  real  facts.  They,  come  from 
baron  L*****r,  a  school-fellow  of 
the  consul's,  and  the  friend  of  his 
childhood.  Before  he  had  made 
any  figure,  or  his  'name  had  been 
.even  mentioned  in  any  political  con- 
;)exion  in  France,  baron  L*****r 
said|  '  1  wish  I  knew  what  is  become 
'  qf  a  school-fellow  of  mine,  of  the 
*  name  qf  Bonaparte  ;  hU  whole  heart 
'  ffiust  be  in  the  revolution.' 

"  They  had  been  at  the  military 
school  at  Brienne  together,  had 
left  it  at  the  same  time  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  were  in  habits  of  close 
intimacy  while  they  continued 
there. 

'  Bonaparte,*  says  he,  ^al^Tiys 
showed  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  patriots  of  Corsic-a 
when  in  arm<; ;  he  listened  eagerly 
to  all  news  from  his  country:  Paoli 
was  his  god ;  he  never  mentioned 
him,  or  his  native  soil,  without  en- 
thusiasm. Some  of  the  French 
oflicers,  who  had  been  in  Corsica, 
would  now  and  then  repair  to  the 
military  school,  and,  talking  of  tlie 

*  war. 
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waf>  V^ould  give  the  most  exagji^e- 
rated  accouuts  of  their  success 
against  the  Corsicans:  Bonaparte 
quietly  suffered  them  to  talk  on, 
asking  them  occasionally  a  shrewd 
question  or  two;  but  when  h6  was 
certain  he  could  prove  their  having 
falsified  a  fact,  he  would  exclaim 
eagerly—"  Are  you  not  ashamed, 
for  a  momentary  gratification  of 
vanity,  to  calumniate. in  this  man- 
ner a  whole  nation  ?  You  say  there 
were  six  hundred  of  you  only  in  the 
engagement :  I  know  you  were  six 
thousand;  and  that  you  were  op- 
posed only  hy"  a  few  wretched 
f>easants!''  He  would  tlien  open 
u's  journals  and  maps,  and  -  he 
generally  ended  his  declamation 
with  saying  to  his  friend— "  Ciwi^, 
i*****r,  let  us  leave  these  dastards.** 
L*****r  followed  and  pacified 
him. 

'  He  was  at  that  time  employed 
on  a  poem,  on  the  Liberty  of  Cor- 
sica. He  imagined  that,  while 
slumbering  in  one  of  its  numerous 
caverns,  the  genius  of  his  country 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and, 
putting  a  poniard  in  his  hand,  called 
on  him  for  vengeance.  This  was 
the  opening  of  tlie  poem,  and  when- 
ever he  added  any  thing  to  it,  he 
would  go  and  dig  up  a  short  justy 
sword,  which  he  called  his  poniard, 
send  for  his  friend,  and  enthusi- 
astically repeat  the  lines  he  had  just 
written;  alter  which,  he  returned 
to  bury  his  dagger  •• 

'  The  austerity  of  his  morals  and 
cliaracter  had  raised  him  some  ene- 
mies among  his  school- fellows  ;  he 
came  one  day,  in  consequence,  to 
L*****r,  and  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  L*****r,  there  is  a  very  se- 
rious plot  forming  against  me  ;  you 
are  my  friend,  and  are  therefore  in- 


volved in  the  proscription :  we  are 
to  Jbe  attacked  this  very  night : 
come  iheiv  to  my  chamber ;  bring 
your  pitcher,  water-bottle,  &c. 
with  you ;  we  will  barricade  our- 
selves with  ray  dressing-table;  if 
they  break  through  this  barrier;  we 
will  throw  our  bottles  at  them ;  if 
they  force  their  way  further,  I  have 
a  sword."— L*****r  went  to  his 
room,  and  the  preparations  were 
made  for  defence,  which  happily 
proved  useless,  no  attack  being 
made  on  them.  . 

'  They  received  their  first  com- 
munion together.  It  was  at  that 
time  usual  for  the  communion  to  be 
confirmed  on  ttie  «ame  day,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
military  school  by  the  archbishop. 
When  he  came  to  Bonaparte,  •  he 
asked  hini,  like  the  rest,  his  Christian 
name :  Bonaparle  answered  it  with 
an  openness  and  confidence,  that 
formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
timjd  and  downcast  looks  of  his 
comrades.  The  name  of  Napoleon 
being  rather  uncommon,  "escaped 
the  archbishop,  who  desired  him  to 
repeat  it;  which  Bonaparte  did, 
with  a  little  appearance  of  impa- 
tience. The  assisting  minister  re- 
marked to  the  prelate-r-"  Napo- 
leon! I  do  not  know  that  saint;*'— 
"  Parbleu,  I  believe  it,"  replied 
Bonaparte;  **  the  saint  is  a  Cor- 


sican !" 


'  His  friendship  with  L*****r 
was  subject  to  clouds,  and  a  cool- 
ness took  place  occasionally  be- 
tween them.  He.  was  not  the  ex- 
clusive associate  of  the  latter,  who 
was  intimate,  with  other  school- 
fellows, of  rather  relaxed  morals, 
and  whose  principles  were  displeas- 
ing to  Bonaparte.  One  day  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness,  to 


*  '<  NotvitlistaDding  the  authentic  tourc*  from  which  this  narrative  li  derived^  vd 
Slav  be  allowed  to  have  our  doubts  ai  to  so  puerile  an  anecdote."^' 

L*****r, 
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L*****rj  '*  You  have  made  con-  respect  for  hiJ  matter,  whidi  be» 

oe^ions,  sir«  which  I.  do  not  ap»  longs  to  grateful  minds* 

prove;  I  have  hitherto  preserved  "  He  quitted  Briennei  to  finish 

jour  morals  untainted ;   but  your  his  studies  at  the  militaury  school  ^t 

new  friends  will  ruin  you :  choose,  Paris ;  whither  he  was  sent  before 

therefore,  between  them  and  me:  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted 

you    must    be    firm;    be  a   man,  to  the    pupils,  who  were   asuallj 

and  form  speedily  your  deterinina*  removed  to  the  capital  in  rotation  : 

lion/'            .  but  he  had  outstripped  his  coipped* 

*  It  was  in  vain  L*****r  as-  tors  and  was  taken  by  preference, 
sored  him  he  was  mistaken,  that  "  At  Paris  he  displayed  the 
he  was  still  the  some,  still  his  same  energy,  and  followed  tli# 
friend.  Bonaparte,  thinking  him*  same  principles  as  at  Brienne.  Na« 
self  right  in  his  suspicions,  again  turally  given  to  observation,  he  saw 
repeated—"  Make  your  choice,  sir,  the  revolution  in  prospect,'  which 
make  your  choice ;  and  consider  soon  broke  out.  At  the  first  meet* 
this  as  the  first  warning.''  ing  of  the  notables  he  had  not  en* 

*  Some  time  afterwards,  he  took  tered  his  nineteenth  year;  and  he 
ft  ^second  opportunity  of  speaking  to  then  declared  at  once  for  liberty, 
him :  L'^**^*r  made  still  the  same  tliat  is  to  say,  against  the  abuses  of 
answer:  at  last,  Bonaparte  drily  power,  and  the  corruptions  of  a 
said,  '*  Sir,  you  liave  despised  the  court. 

warnings  of  friendship:  you  have,  *'  While  he  was  yet  only  a  vo* 

therefore,   renounced  mine,  and  I  lunteer  cadet  in  the  artillery,  as  he 

wish'  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  was  one  day  conversing  on  the  ex«* 

with  you."  isting  causes,  and  future  progress 

•»  These  anecdotes  of  the  early  of  the  revolution,  with  some  other 
days  of  Bonaparte  tend  to  show  .young  otBcers  of  |iis  own  rank,  he 
what  he  was  one  day  to  prove :  he  maintained  singly  against  them  all 
Jias  been  seen  at  all  times,  and  in  his  own  way  of  thinking  so  firmlv^ 
all  circumstances,  following  the  and  so  provoked  them  by  his  warrotD« 
same  rigid  principles,  the  same  uni-  that  they  endeavoitred  to  throw 
form  and  settled  line  of  conduct,  him  into  the  ditch  w-hich  incloses 
from  which  he  has  never,  perhaps,  the  dtamp-de-Mars,  It  was  with 
once  deviated.  This  it  is  which  dilhculty  he  escaped  the  eliects  of 
essentially  distinguishes  the  man  of  their  resentment, 
characteri  who  has  the  art  of  unit-  "The  time  which  elapsed  between 
ing  extensive  acquired  knowledge  the  commencement  oV  the  revolti* 
to  great  natural  talents,  not  only  in  tion,  and  tlie  famous  siege  of  Toulon 
the  military,  but  legislative  depart-  in  December  1793,  was  wholly  em- 
meut:  at  once  a  oonsummate  gc-  ployed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  ^tudy  of 
neral,  statesman,  and  politician,  we  tactics,  which  ho  pursued  in  retire- 
see  him  alternately  great  in  war  ment  and  obscurity:  for,  till  the 
and  peace ;  bearing  in  one  hand  ;Siegc  of  Toulon,  he  might  be  said  to 
ihe'sword,  and  widi  the  other  of*  have  lived  unknown.  U  was  at  that 
4erinz^ the  olive.  remarkable  period  h^  first  attracted 

"  Bonaparte  was  taught  the.  ru-  notice,  by  tl>e  display  of  tliose  great 

diments  of  mathematics  by  father  qualities   which   would  no  longer 

Patrault^  a  minim  at  Brieime*  The  be  suppressed :    he  was  then  but 

pupU  still  retains  the  esteem-  and  twefity<*three  years   of  age,    and 

was 
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wAff  afl  bfffccr"  in  a  company  of 
artiflery. 

•  **Barrfts  atid  Freron,  at  timt  time 
repres<>ntatives  of  the  people,  were 
sent  to  superintend  the  siege.  At 
the  attack  of  the  redoubt  of  Fort 
Pharo,  they  observed  a  young  officer 
extraordinarily  busy  in  nireoting  the 
corps  of  artillery  Ih^t  was  under  his 
command.  Calm  and  intrepid  a- 
midst  a  'thousand  dangers,  he  \Vas 
evcry-where  in  an  instant,  displaying 
atoncecoolnes9and  activity.  At  last, 
bis  wounded  cannoniers  scattered 
round  him,  and  swimming  in  their 
Wood,  he  was  seen  serviiig,  almost 
bv  himself,  a  piece  of  artillery, 
cfiarging,  loading,  ramming,  in  fact, 
undauntedly  performing  the  whole' 
business  ofhis  men.  Upon  fnquiry, 
this  young  oflicer  was  found  to  be 
Bonaparte. 

•'  The  two  representatives,  wit- 
nesses of  his  extraordhiary  slciH  and 
vaFom",  immediately  advanced  him 
lo  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 

**  It  has  been  reported  also,  that 
at  the  same  siege  a  Representative 
having  blamed  the  placing  of  a 
battery,  Bonaparte  took  upon  him 
fo  say—'  Mind,  sir,  your  business  of 
•  representative,  and  leave  to  me 
'  mine  in  the  artillery :  the  battenr 
'  shaltx^main  where  it  is,  and  I  will 
'  answer  with  my  life  for  its  success.' 
If  this  be  a  fact,  it  does  equal  ho- 
nour to  thefirmness  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  moderation  of  Barras,  of  whom 
k  fs  told,  and  who  at  that  time  had 
the  whole  power  in  his  hands. 

♦'  Become  general  of  brigade, 
Bonaparte  turned  all  his  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  his  soldiers,  and 
the  perfecting  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign, on  which  he  had*  been  long 
employing  his  thoughts. 

"  From  Toulon  he  set  off  for 
Nice,  it  was  in  this  city  he  was 
put  under  arrest  a%  a  terrorist,  by 
the  caunterroyalist  Be€roi.      Oxt 
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this  occasion,  his  papers  underwent 
the  most  rigorous  search ;  but  thcjr 
were  found  to  c<msi8t  only  of  a  fami- 
liar corre?tponde«oe  oti  different  aub- 
jects>  plans  and  remarks  dn  the 
war,  and  letters  breathing  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  honour.  He  was  ac* 
cordingly  set  at  liberty. 

"  His  Indefatigable  mind  was  so 
constantly  employed,  that  he  spent 
many  hours  of  the  night  in  studjr. 
During  his  stay  at  Nice,  one  of  liis 
friends,  being  in  the  most  urgent 
want  of  his  assistance,  .went  to  his 
apartments  long  before  day,  and, 
not  doubtin?  but  he  was  in  bed, 
knocked  softly  at  his  dopr,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  him  too  abruptly ;  bufc 
upon  entering  his-chamber,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  Bonaparte  dressed  as 
)n  the  day,  his  police  cap  on  his 
head,  hard  at  work,  plans,  maps, 
and  numerous  books,  lying  open 
around  him*  '  What!'  said  his 
friend,  '  not  yet  in  bed  ?'  '  In  bed  !* 
replied  Bonaparte,  *1  am  already 
•  risen.*  •  Indeed !'  repeated  the 
former,  'What,  so  early?'  'Yes, 
'  so  early :  two  or  three  hours  are 
'  enough  for  sleep/ 

*'  An  attempt  being  afterwards 
made  to  remove  him  from  the  corpt 
to  which  he  had  done  so  much  ho* 
nour,  and  place  him  in  the  infantry, 
he  repaired  to  Paris  to  remoo* 
strafe  against  this  act  of  injustice. 
The  representative  Aubry  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  military  depart^- 
ment  of  the  committee  o(  public 
safety ;  and  Bonaparte,  notwith* 
standing  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
gained  no  redress.  Disgusted  at 
the  little  attention  paid  to  his  com- 
plaint, he  asked  leave  to  retire  M 
Constantinople ;  but  that  also  wall 
refused  him. 

*'  At  length  the  mournful  and 
memorable  ISth  of  Vend6mraiai 
(4th  of  October)  arrived,  and  Bona^ 
parte,  tha^^  day  second  mcmiHnaiid 

e  ttudor 
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ittider  Barrai,  had  the  charge  ot  the  fine,  notwUlistatidiiig  the  faoiKort  oi 

troops  of  the  line.  The  scene  which  t)ie  day,   it    produced,    according 

onsued  is  too  generally  know  n  for  to  the  Pubticitte,  more  good  than 

iMtodwellonit:  we  shall  therefore  evil»  by  terminating  a  struggle  be^ 

confine,  our  account  to  a  few  re-  tweei)  the  people  and  tlte  convon- 

marks,  which  rise  naturally  from  Uie  tion^  which  might  have  been  attend- 

subject.  ed  with  the  most  disastrous  cuase- 

^  The  enemies  of  Bonaparte  have  quences. 

sedulously  endeavoured   to  throw  r^' A  general,  being  afterwardspre* 

tJie  odium  of  what  happened  that  scat  in  a  company  where  the  ISUi 

day  upon  iiiin.     Before  a  judgment  of  Vend^miaire  was  talked  of,  said, 

be  pronounced  upon  this  subject,  in  a  manner  which  struck  sdi  who 

several  questions  must  be  solved.  heard  him:  'We  mast  not  judga 

.   "First.    Who  were  tho.^  that  '  without  knowing  our  ground;  the 

gilided  the  sections  otTaris  ?  *  Parisians  are  not  aware  how  much 

"  Secondly.  What  was  their  aim  ?  '  they  owe  to  Bonaparte :  had  be  ii- 

*  '*  The  fair  answer  to  these  two  '  terally  followed  tiie  orders  he  re- 

questions  alone  would  greatly  tend  '  ceived,  no.day  had  ever  been  more 

to  confound  his  calumniators ;  for  '  bloody  !' 

the  character  of  the  times  should  be  "  After  the  inauguration  of  the 

borne  in  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  the  directory,  Bonaparte,  a&  general  of 

day.    But  what  is  more  astonishing,  the  armed  force,  waited  on  each  of 

and  should  make  men  hesitate,  at  the  five  directors.  Camot,  whowas 

least  before  they  decide,  is,  that  the  the  last  nominated  on  the  refusal  of 

sections,  led  on  by  a  cabal  of  twen*  Sieyes,  lived  at  the  top  of  a  house, 

ty  or  thirty  persons,  neither  knew  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Luxembourg, 

why  tiiey  were  called  out,  nor  vvhl-  the  apartments  pre|mring  for  him  not 

ther  they  were  going.  being  ready.    It  was  on  a  Mooda^r 

"  Thirdly.  Bonaparte  was  under  that  Bonaparte  presented  himse.'!^ 

the  command  of  Barras,  and,  as  a  which  was  the  day  in  the  week  on 

military  subaltern^  had  no  duty  but  which  a  certain  author  was  in  the 

ebedience.  habit  of  regularly^  visiting  Cam^t. 

.    "  Fourtlily.  He  did  what  every  When  Bonaparte  entered,  this  author 

fnan  of  sense  would  ha\  e  done  in  the  was  singing  a  new  air,  which  a  young 

same  situation.    Those  who  acted  lady  accompanied  on  the    piano- 

>vith  h'lm  arc  nevei*  mentioned  on  forte.     The  appearance  of  Bona- 

this  occa^^iun:    for  they   have  r<^  parte  put  a  stop  to  the  music.   See- 

main^d  in  the  line  they  ihen  tilled,  ing  five  or  six  tali  young  men  (his 

lind  their  obscurity  lias  secured  them  aia*dc-camps}  come  into  the  room, 

from  the  attacks  of  envy.       .  .    '  followed  by  a  little  well-made  man, 

;    "  Fifthly^  One  t))ing  is  certain,  introducing'  and  expressing  bimselJ' 

that  had  it  not  been  for  Bonaparte,  witli  dignity,  and  oowing  to  tha 

the  day  would  still  have  been  more  company  witli  that  air  of  ease  and 

&tal  than  it  was;  for,  by  keeping  ]>oUteness  which,  it  must  be  owned, 

tip  a  fire  of  powder  only  during  the  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  tha 

night,  the  sections,  vvho  had  in  many  manners  and  appearance  of  mgst  of 

places  ralhed,  intending  to  return  the^enerals  who  had  appeared  be- 

tg  the  attack,  were  wholly  dlsheart-  fore,  such  as  Rossignoland  Santerra: 

Aned.  and  a  torrent  of  blood  was  the  author  in  question  seeing  this 

(bus  prf  vented  from  b^ing  shed.  In  asked  Camot  in  a  whisper  who 

thai 
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thsLi  gentleman  was*  Carnot  an- 
swerra>  it  was  the  general  of  the 
Urm^d  foice  of  Paris.  '  What  it  his 
''naiqe?'  said  the  author.  'His 
'  name  Is  Bonaparte.'  *  Is  he  a 
'  man  of  sense  f'  '  I  leallj  do  not 
'  know/  '  Has  he  great  militarj 
« skill?'    'So  it  is  said/    'What 

*  has  he  ever  done  that  is  remark^ 
'  able?'    '  He  is  the  officer  who 

*  commanded  the  troops  of  the  con^ 
I'Ventton  on  the  ISth  of  Vend6- 

*  miatre/  Thb  was  enough  for  the 
inquirer;  the  shade  deepened  in 
i)is  countenance :  he  W^s  one  of  the 
electors  of  Vend6miaire,  bigottedlj 
attached  to  his  own  opinions  ^  and 
he  retired  silently  to  a  corner^  ob- 
serving thisgentiemau,  as  he  had  him** 
icif  called  him*  whose  open  coun- 
tenance, beaming  with  expression, 
could  not  fail  to  have  pleased  hiro, 
but  from  what  he  had  just  heard 
from  Carnot. 

"  Bonaparte,  seeing  the  young 


lady  stUl  aft  her  iMtrameot,  and  the 
company  attending  solelv  to  him, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  gentleness,  '  / 
'  kavtuutastaptojfOurofHutemenit: 
'  somcooify  VMS  singings  I  beg  I  may 
'  not  inttrrMpt  the  partjfj  The  di^ 
rector  apologised  f  the  general  in- 
sisted^ and  the  lady,  at  last,  played 
and  sung  two  or  three  patriotic  airs ; 
Bonaparte,  after  amusing  himself  a 
few  minutes  longer,  rose,  and  took 
his  leave. 

".  As  soon  as.  he  was  gone,  the 
whole  conversation  turneii  upoo 
the  young  general,  and  Carnot  pre- 
dicted, ffrora  this  interview,  that 
^naparte  would  not  stop  short 
where  he  was.  The  prediction  is 
verified ;  but  the  oilier  directors 
had  not  the  same  penetration:  so 
true  is  it,  that  extraordinary  talents 
and  merit  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  chose  who  are,  at  ieast  in  some 
degree,  possessed  of  them  them* 
selves.*' 


Akscdotes  respecting  Bovaparte  during  his  first  Italian 
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*T3  OMAPARtE,  when  heheaitl 
.  AJ  of  the  death  of  generaf  Hoche^ 
was  extremely  afiected,  and  pfo« 
nised  a  thousand  sequins  to  any 
one  vdio  should  write  a  suitable 
ode  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Ja  Vendee.  Upon  this  occasion, 
a  person  of  the  name  is^  Camille 
presented  him  with  the  four  follow- 
ing lines. 

*  Ta  Tcux  ^y*r  dm  rers  poor  Roche  :«— 
Jtaoc  li4rcNi !  4caiaji4c«lci  pMr  toi: 
On  C«  i«s  fen,  turvMi  foi, 

Sam  q«e  ta  fouUki  cUb*  U  poete.* 

^  For  UoBbc  th««  lain  vooldporduut 
rhyatiet: 
YovBl^lieJo!  »tk  them  for  thyttif, 
'  Aa*..»ttf  I  moch  mbukc  the  times— 
'    iVjF^d^tow  iritlieil  tJM  «i4  of  pelf ' 


"  Some  intimate  friends  of  Bona- 
parte talking  freely  with  him  con  - 
eerning  tlie  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio>  observed,  that  he  had  altowed 
the^  emperor  great  advantages  in 
giving  up  to  him  the  spoils  of  Ve- 
nice, and  that  the  destruction  of 
one  bf  the  most  ancient  republics 
in  the  worJd  had  served  only  to  in< 
demnffy  the  emperor;  ana  What 
was  more,  through  the  success  of  a 
fepublican  genentL  '  I  was  playmg 
'  at  vingt  er  sw,'  said  the  conqueror^ 
'and  being  twenty,  I  stood/ 

*'A  few  d^ys  before  his  departure 
for  the  army  of  Italy,  he  was  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  Co«irtois\ 
where  he  made  a  short  sketch  of  hi  $ 

intended 
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ftiienAed  eampatgn  fh)m  memory^ 
mwiiidi  Miilesimo  was  pointed  out 
fcs  the  first  theatre  of  the  enemy's 
deitittt.  He  made  a  memorandam, 
that  lie  should  drive  out  the  Au8« 
trians  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Tjrol;  ^nd  terminated  the  whole 
iwith  these  words,  'Awd  at  the 
'  gates  of  Vienna  I  shall  grant  them 

•  peace.' 

•  "  Bonaparte/  when  he  went  to  take 
upon  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
tefAiy  of  ItaFy,  was  only  twenty-six 
yeaHs  of  age.  It  is  said  that  on  his 
]>ron4otion  a  friend  observing  to  him, 

•  You  are  very  yowng  to  go  thus, 
'  and  take  the  chief- command  of  an 
•army  :  *  he  replied,  '  I  ihall  be 
'  old  when  I  return.* 

•*  It  is  a  singular  eoincidcnce, 
that  Bonaparte  should  have  con* 
quered  Italy  precisely  a  thousand 
years  after  Charlemagne's  second 
entrance  into  Lombardy  ;  which  he 
had  before  subjugated  to  his  arms, 
and  from  whence  proceeding  to 
Kome,  he  changed  the  fate  of 
Europe  by  founding  at  the  end  of 
the  year  800,  a  new  empire,  of 
which  all  the  modern  states  are  but 
dismembered  parts. 

"  Arnauld,  author  of  the  tragedy 
«f  Oscar,  addressed  the  following 
lines  to  Bonaparte,  upon  sending 
htm  his  piece  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  victorieis  at  the  head  of 
Ibe  army  of  Italy. 

•'Toi,  donl  lajcunessc  occuj)^, 

Aux  ycirtt  d'ApolIon  ct  dc  MarS| 

Cbmmc  le  premier  dfn  C^sarsi 

Manie  Ja  pliHne  tuV6f6e ; 

■i^u'if  psut.^uc  •«  miiiou  4ttt  champiy- 

R^dige  d'tminortcU  in^Dioirec, 

l)^r'jbe-lcur  quelques  instaus, 

Et  trout  c,  «'il  sc  peut,  lc  lem» 

.    De  me  lire  en  ire  dtwk  victoke*,  '\ 

i.    ' 
*0  ihou,,^  whose  youth,  that  all  tling* 

•  dares 

•  •  Trainefl'botli.by  Phaebtistrndby  Mars, 
.  Lflce  Xhm  dnX  Catktf  iliat  can  «iftid 

,      Vith  eqwil  e^fe  IV  l>*a  Md  ilkkid^ 


Am}  hapljr,  'mid  immortal    H^^fyf^ 
£*«%  Qov  immortal  annals  vrife^ 
O,  for  a  space  tJiy  toils  r«si|», 
And  e'er  another  lield  be  thine 
To  Oacar*s  tale  thy  ear  incline.' 

•'  An  old  oflfcer,  distinguished  for 
his  senrices  and  his  sttachmcfit  (6 
the  republic  and  Bonaparte,  read- 
tag  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  which 
ratd,  that  this  general  v^as  at  i\ik 
head  of  hia  troops  in  the  battle  of 
Bronni,  observed  in  a'  tone  of  an- 
ger—  '  If  he  go  oil  thus,  fighting 
'  in  the  advanced  guard,  let  him  do 
<  what  he  wiH,  he  shaU  have  no 

*  thanks  firom  me/ 

''Bonaparte  was  hated  by  tk 
majority  of  the  direetory,  who  en- 
tertained a  mean  jealousy  of  hii 
taientsmnd  success,  and  never  lost 
sight  of  the  intention  of  ruining 
him :  which  made  him  say  in  dte 
midst  of  his  brilinnt  career  ia 
Italy— 

'  Where  is  the  soldier  of  nj 
'  army  who  has  not  repeatedly 
'  wished  to  be  released  hy  deatn 
'  from  the  attacks  of  envy,  ca^um- 
'  ny,  and  those  other  odious  pas* 
'  sions,  which  appear  too  often  ta 

*  direct  the  actions  of  mankind/ 

**  During  his  first  campaign  in 
Italy,  tlie  lucky  stars,  or  goodjclh' 
tune,  asitwas  called,  of  Bonaparte, 
was  Qontinoally  the  subject  of  con- 
versation: a  man  of  Uknts  present 
on  an  occasion  of  thia  kind>  pointed 
out  what  ought  to  be  understood 
.by :  these  pleases,  *  wb^  applied 
to  tliat  hero,  by  rebling  the  IdUow- 
J«ig  instances* 

*  In  a  company,'  said  he, '  where 

*  PoBlepe|le  was  present,  a  nan  of 
'  talents  made  sevcinaJ. excellent  re- 
'  partees.     When  he  n^^as  gone,  ths 

*  company  taiked  of  these  sallies, 
'  tfAHfig  them  by  the  name  offuckjf 

*  hifs, — '  You  are  right,*  said  Fonte- 
nclie,  '  but  these  lucky  hits  never 
'  happea  but .  to  men  of  genius/ 

"Success 
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■*  Success  in  a  single,  instance 
rtiay  be  the  result  of  totivine ;  'but 
when  it  is  continued.  Fortune  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  is 
above  her  intluence. 

"  When  marshal  Villars  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  armj,  one 
of  the  courtiers  of  Lewis  XIV, 
observed,  '  that  Villars  was   very 

•  lucky  '—^  Lucky!'    said  the  rao- 
'  narch;  no  sir,   it  is  beyond  tliat.' 

*'  Caesar's  expression  to  the  fisherr 
man  who  conducted  him  in  his 
bark  in  a  violent  storm — '  Fear  no- 
^  thing,  you  carry  Cxsar  and  his 

•  tor tuue/  being  cited  before  a  ge- 
neral who^e  success  had  been  as 
^reat  as  Caesap's,  the  general  thus 
expressed  himself  op  the  occasion  : 
^'Tbereis  more  prudence  than  fride 
'  in  this  mode  of  speaking,  which  is 
'  caiculaied  to  strike  the  imagina- 
^  tions  of  men,  without  offending 
'  their  vanity.' 

*'  This  remark  is  as  just  and  pro- 
found as  it  is  happily  expressed. 

•  "  The  achievement  of  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  in  the  short  space  of 
*wo  years  gave  rise  to  *he  foUowing 
appropriate  stanza : 

'P«nr  alTcrvir  leTibrc, 

Annibal  nmploya  fcizc  ans; 
El  pour  le  rend  re  librc, 
Bonaparte  mis  dcu^  prtntemt/ 

'T'ciislavc  the  Tihur,  jlxtcen  yc^ri. 

Claimed  Hannibal  of  yore; 
With  Bonaparte  tvo  spring  careen 
Stttficc  to  fret  iis  shore' 

"  It  was  said  of  Voltaire  by  Lin- 
fiet,  that  there  was  siufF  enough 
.%f)  him  of  which  to  make  several 
philosophers  and  great  literary  men: 
ijiis  thought  of  the  author  o£  Jn- 
naks  Polillqucs  hai;  bet-n  applied  by 
a  man  of  talents  to  Bonaparte,  of 
yvhom  he  said,  there  was  enough 
in  him  to  make  many  great  gene- 
rals and  consummate  statesmen. 

"The  following  little  dialpgoe, 
rthe  thought  of  which,  ho wcvjfr,  is 


neither  reiy  natural,  nor  very  new; 
Dugazon,  the  actor,  having  n>ad9 
use  nearly  of  the  sam«  idea  long 
before,  is  from  the  pen  of  Fabion 
Piliet.— 

"  -/^  Tramfiort  Tm/trudent ;  D/alo^ut  tttr 
Bonaparte. 

f  Deee  h^ros  chcr  au  Fran^ais, 
C»,  conte-moi  touv  les  hauts  fi^its,' 

£t  barons  un  coup  par  victoirc      « 
-r-Tu  Dif  o  !  modfere  c%  transport  ^ 
T«  veux  done  rester  ivrc-mor^ 
A  la  moiti^  de  sun  hMtoIre. 

BONAPA&TE. 

*  Of  thi*  yqiinjij^hero,  dear  to  France,  " 
Rome— at  his  triumphs  Jet  us  glance. 

And  o^rthc  bom  1  recopnt«  * 

Hold,  hold,  my  friend,  your  gla«s  resign; 
Hold,  or,  <i«ad-drunk  yoaMl  sink  wii^ 

E're  ^If  ]^oa  c^U  the  amount.' 

f  If  all  the  puns  that  have  been 
written  contained  as  much  wit  and 
;  delicate  turn  of  expression  as  the 
following,  I  should  be  almost  re- 
coiiciled  to  them  :  but  for  one  that 
i$  good,  we  have  more  than  a 
hundred  .tliat  a^e  despicable ;  sicfja* 
ta  voiutU. 

«  Je  dcmandais :  du  h^ros  de  la  France, 
Oa  a  crikyonn^  cent  portraits, 
El  nul  encore  n'a  de  ces  traiti 
^ien  attruppe  ia  resemblance. 

*  Bon !  me  dit  un  voisin^ 

La  c4po9ic  t'dchappe ; 

C'^st,  mon  ami,  qu'on  e«t  bicn  fia 

Quand  on  I'attrapc.  ' 

^    W  Tie  Case  reto/vetf, 

'How  coniei  it   that,  while  handrcda 
^int 
The  Gallic  chief  with  gcn'rous  strife, 
Thovjgh   all  present  sQuic    semblance 

faiu(, 
Yet  none  can  catch  him  to  the  life. 

•How  comes  il?  cries  a  neighbotirini;  wit, 
A  child,  in y  friend,  the  cause  may  hit  :— 
He  must,  indeed,  be  deeply  taoj;ht 
By  whom  the  Gallic  chief  is  caught.' 

*  There  Is  something  so  singular 

C3  in 
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in  the  anagram  discovered  in  the 
two  woros  Rhciviion  Fran^ise, 
that  it  may  be  excusable  perhaps  to 
mention  so  trifling  a  circumstance, 
when  Bonaparte  is  the  subject  of  it. 
The  mode  of  forming  the  anagram 
is  this  :  from  the  two  words  rivolu- 
HonFrc^iaiM  the  word  veto  is  to  be 
taken  away;  when,  the  remaining 
letters  being  joined  together,  this 
sentence  will  be  produced :  un 
Cone  la  fittera —  *  a  Corsican  will 
•  end  it/ 

•'  Some  Italian  chronolegers  have 
told  us  that  the  anccst6rs  of  Bona- 
parte first  settled  in  Corsica  about 
four  centuries  ago,   having  bee^i 


obliged  to  quit  their  native  countrj'« 
Sar^ana,  on  account  of  the  wa^ 
then  exif^tlne  between  the  Guelfs 
and  the  Gibeiines,  in  which  they  ha4 
fought  for  the  national  indepen- 
dence. We  shall  not  enter  into  so 
useless  a  controversy,  from  which 
no  additional  splendor  is  to  be 
derived  to  the  hero  of  Italy.  Why 
should  we  search  into  the  annals  of 
past  times  for  merit  which  can  in 
no  way  belong  to  him,  when  the 
present  affords  him  sufficient  glory, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  is  too 
brilliant  to  render  any  such  inquU 
ries  of  consequence  to  his  famo  f" 
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[From  Todd's  Edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  pf  ^ohn  Milton.] 


•t  T  TAVING  taken  Ihe  degree  of 
Xl  M.  A.  in  J632,  Milton  left 
the  university,  and  retired  to  his  fia- 
Jficr's  house  in  the  country,  who 
had  now  quitted  business,  and  lived 
at  an  estate  v^  hich  he  had  purchajicd 
at    Horton,  nt:ar  Colnebrooke,  in 
Buckinghamshire.    Here  he  resided 
6ve  years :  in  which   time   he  not 
only/  aa   he    himself  informs  us, 
read  over  the  Greek  and  Latip  au- 
thors   particularly   the    hivtorians, 
but  is  aUo  believed  to  have  written 
his  Arcade*,  Comus,  L'AMegro,  and 
li    Pensoroso,  and  Lycidas.    The 
pleasant  retreat  ip  the  country  ex- 
cited his  most  poetic  feelings  j  and 
he  proved  himself  able,  in  his  pic- 
tures of  rural  life,  to  rival  the  works 
ef  Nature  which  he  fontemplaled 
with   delight.     In   the   neighbour- 
hood of  Horton,  the  countess  dpvv- 
ager  of  Derby  resided ;  and  the  Ar- 
cades was  performed  by  her  grand- 
childrcn  at  tliis  seat,  called  Hareiield 


Place.  It  seems  to  me  that  MiitoQ 
intended  a  compliment  to  his  fair 
neighbour  (for  fair  she  was)  in  his 
L' Allegro. 

«  Towen  and  baltlctn«ntt  U  se«« 

•  Bosom'd  high  in  tufied  trees, 

•  Where  perhapa  M>iike  beauly  lies, 

•  The  Cjnosurc  of  nrighbouring  cyct.' 

The  wpody  s^rc^iery  pf  Harcfield, 
and  the  personal  accomplishments 
of  the  countess,  are  not  unfarour 
able  to  this  supposition;  which,  if 
admitted,  tends  to  confirm  the  opi^ 
nion,  that  L'Allegro  and  11  Pensero- 
so  were  composed  al  Horton. 

"  The  Mask  of  Comus,  and  Ly- 
cidas, were  certainly  produced  un- 
der the  roof  of  his  father.  It  may 
be  observed  thdt,  after  his  retire- 
meht   to    private   study,   he    paid 

treat  attention,  like  his  master 
penscr,  to  the  Italian  school  of 
poe  ry.  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that 
'his  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
«  writers  may  be  discovered  by  the 

« mi^ore 


*  fniKtureof  tongerandj^horterver-    approaching  towards  the  Ncwto- * 

*  sea  ill  Lycidas  according  to  the    nian  philosophy,  to  have  been  causht 

*  julcs  of  Tuscan  poetry/    In  Co*    at  Florence  from  Galileo  or  his  dis- 
mus  the  sweet  rhythm  and  cadence    ciptes.    - 

olthe  Italian  language  is  no  less  ob-        "  From     Florence     he     passed 
servable.     Qf  these  poems/«s  of  his    tlirough  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  * 
etlier  works*  tlie  reader  will  6nd    also  stayed  two  months ;  feasting, 
eritical*  opinions  in  their  respective    as  Dr.  Newton  well  observes,  both 
places.     I  mast  here  observe  that  *  his  eyes  and  his  mind^  and  delighted 
the  house  in  which  Milton  drew    with  the  fine  paintings  and  scutp- 
such  enchanting  scenes,  was  about  *  tares,  and  other  rarities  and  antiqui-  - 
ten  years  since  pulled  down ;  and '  ties  of  the  ctty.     It  has  been  judi-^ 
that,  during  his  residence  at  Hortoa,    ciously  conjectured,  that  several  of 
he  had  occasionally  taken  lodgings*  the  immortal,  works  of  tlie  finest 
in  London,  in  order  to  cultivate  mo*  *  painters  .  and    statuaries    may    be 
sic  and  mathematics,  to  meet  his-  traced  in  Milton's  poetry.  They  are' 
friends  from  Cambridge,  and  to  ia-*  supposed  by  Mr.  Hay  fey  to  have  ' 
dulge  his  passion  for.  TOoks*  '  had  considerable  itsilaence  Jn  at<- * 

"  Milton  became  acquainted  {dtt-'  taching  hts  imagination  to  our  first' 
ringhis  travels  in  Italy)  with  the ce-'  parents.    *  He  had  most  probably 
lebrated  Galileo,  whom  many  bio-    '  contemplated  them,'  the  elegant 
graphers   ha^  represented   as    in'   writer  continues,  'not  only  in  the* 
prison  when  the  poet  visited  him.    'colours  of  Michael  Angcio,  who 
But  Mr.  Walker*  has. informed  me*   '  decorated  Rome  with  his  picture' 
that  Galileo  was  never  a  prisoner  iu    '  of  the  creation,  but  in  the  marble 
the  inquisition  at  Florence,  aUhough.    '  of  Bandinellit  who  had  executed' 
a  prisoner  qf  iL     On  his  arriAnEil  at    '  two  large  statues  of  Adam  and 
Rome4>n  February  10th#  1632,  that    '  {^'e,  whicli,  though  th(*y  were  far 
illustrious  philo-^opher  had  surrea-    ^  from  satisfying  the  taste  of  cH>n«' 
dered  himself  to  Urban,  who  lorderr    '  noisseurs  i^ight  stimulate  even  by 
ed  him  to  be  contiued  for  bis  phib«    *  their  impei'fcctior.s  the  genius  of  a 
soph  ical  heresy  in  the  palace  of  the    'poet.'      The    description  of  the 
Trinita  de'  MontL     Here  be  ^-^    creation  in  the  third  book  of  Para* 
niained  five  mouths.     Having  r<^    dise  Lost  (line  70S,  7]  9),  is  supposed 
tracted  his  opinion,  he  was  dismiss-'    by  Mr.  Walker  to  be  copied  from 
cd  from  Rome;  and  the  house  of    the  same  subject  as  treated  by  Ra-' 
inonsignor    Ficcolomini  in    Sienna    piKiel  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican, 
was  assigned  to  htm  as. his  pris<^n;    called    'La   Bibbia    di    Raffaello.' 
About  the  beginning  of  December,  in    There  arc  indeed  several  interesting 
l6Stij  he  was  kherated,  and  return*    pictures  relating  to  Adam  and  Eve 
ed  to  the  village  of  BcUoguardo  near    in  the  Florence  collection,  together 
Florence,  whence  he  went  to  Arce*    with  *  the  Fall  of  Luciter,'  supposed 
tri,  where  it  is  probable,  he  receiv-    (o  be  the  work   of  Michael  Aiv- 
ed   the  visit  ot  the   English  l)ard.    gelo,  wl)ic*h  Milton  might  have  also 
Milton  himself  has  informed  us  that    s^«n.      Air,    Dunster     ingenioasly 
he  had  really  seen  Galileo;    and    conjectures  the  Paradise  Regained 
Rolli,  in  his  Life  of  the  ))oet,  consi-    to  have  been  enriched  by  the  sug* 
dcts  some  ideas  in  the  Paradise  Lost,    geslions  of  Salvator  Rosa  s  ma,sterly 

» *«  AalhQT  of '  HUlorUral  Mf  raoir  on  Ii»lia;»  Tragttrff,*  4to.  1799." 
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painting  of  Thc^Tcxnplation.    The 
genius  of  Milton  seems  (o  have  re- 
sembled more  parlicular  that  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.     It  is  worthy  of  no- 
licie,  as  it  shows  a  strong  coinci- 
dence of  taste  in  the  poet  and  the 
p^inter^  that  Michael  Angelo  was 
pitrticularly  struck  with  Dante ;  and 
thai  he  is  said  to  hav^  sketched  with 
a  pen,  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
the  Inferno,  every  striking  scene  of 
IhQ  terrible  and  the  pathetic ;  but 
this  valuable  curiosity  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  a  shipwreck.     The 
loarned  author  of  '  Tableaux  tires 
'do    I'lliade,   de  TOdyss^e  d'Ho- 
*  mere,  et  de  TEncide  de  Virgilc,* 
vras  never  more  mistaken  than  in 
supposing  the  Paradise  Lost  incapa- 
ble   of  supplying    an    artist  with 
scenes  as  graceful  and  sul>linie  as 
can  be  roel  with  in  the  poems  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  bards :  for,  in 
the  words  cf  Mr.  Iflaylfiy,  tliere  is 
no  charm  exliibitcd    by   painting,, 
-which  Milton's  poetry  Kas  foiled  to 
equal,  as  far  as  analogy  between 
the  different  arts  can  extend.    In- 
deed the  numerous  exercises  for  the 
painter's  skill,  which  Milton's  works 
afford,  have,  in  later  time<i,  com? 
matided  due  attention ;  and  Fuseli, 
by  his  happy  sketches  from  such  ori- 
ginals, has  taught  us  how  to  admire 
}>oetry  and    painting    '  breathing 
<  united  force.' 

"  At  Whitsuntide,  in  1643,  and 
in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Pp\vell,a  gentleman  who  resided  at 
Forest  Hill,  near  Sliotover,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  was  a  justice  of  (he 
peace  for  the  county.  He  brought 
hh  bfide  to  London;  who,  after 
living  only  a  few  weeks  with  him, 
pblamed  his  consent  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  her  friends  to  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  the  summer 
with  them  in  the  country.  He  gave 
her  permission  to  stay  till  Michael^* 


mas ;  but  $he  dedined  to  return  W 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  The 
visit  to  her  friends  was,  ii^  fact,  on^- 
ly  a  pretence  for  conjugal  desertion. 
This  de^rtion  has  been  imputed,  by 
Philips,  to  the  different  principles 
of  the  two  fiamiiios.  Her  relations, 
he  tells  us,  '  being  generally  ad« 

*  dieted  to  <he  cavalier  party,  and 

*  some  of  thdm  possibly  engaged  in 
'  the  king's  service  (whaby  this  time 
'  had  his  head-quarters  at  Oxford, 
'  and  was  in  some  prospect  of  sue* 
'  cess),  they  began  to  repent  them 
'of  having  matched  the  e]de5t 
^  daughter  of  the  family  to  a  person 
'  so  contrary  to  them  in  opinion ;  and 
^  thought  it  would  be  a  blot  in  their 
'  escutcheon,  whenever  that  court 

*  shoukl  come  to  Nourish  again  r 
'  however,  it  so  ine^ensed  our  ao- 

*  thor,  that  ho  thougb|.it  wouki  bo 
'.  dislionourabl^  ever  to  recei\^  her 

*  again  after  such  a  repulse.'  The 
biographer  intimates,  that  she  was 
averse  to  the  philosophic  life  of  Mil- 
ton, and  sighed  for  the  mirth  aad 
jovialness  to  which  she  had  been  ac« 
customed  in  Oxfordshire.  Atid  Aw" 
brey  relates  that  she  '  was  brought 

*  up  and  bred  where  there  was  a 

*  great  deal  of  company  and  merri^ 

*  ment,  as  dancing,  &c  ;  and  when 

*  she  came  to  I4ve  with  her  husband^ 

*  she  Onuid  it  solitary,  no  company 
'  came  to  her,  and  she  often  heard 

*  her  nephews  cry  and  be  beaten. 

*  This  life  was  irksome  to  her, 
^  and  so  she  went  to  her  parents. 
'He  sent  tor  her  home  aftei'  some 
'  time.     As  for  wronging  his  bed,  1 

*  never  heard  the  least  su'^picion  of 
«  that ;  nor  had  he  of  that  any  jca- 
'  lou  y.'  He  scut  for  her,  hawe\er, 
in  vain.  As  all  his  letters,  desiring 
her  to  return,  were  unanswered;  *o 
the  messenger,  whom  he  afterwards 
employed  tor  the  same  purpose,  x^'as 
dismissed  from  her  fatJier*s  iiouse 
witli  contempt.    He  resolved  therc^ 

fore 
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fore  to  repudiate  her;  and,  in  de- 
fonce  of  his  resolution,  he  publijthed 
f»ur  treatises,  the  two  first  in  16H, 
the  two  last  in  1645.  The  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce;  the 
Judgment  ot  Martin  Bucer conceru- 
ing  Divorce;  Tetrachordon,  or  Ex- 
po>iitions  upon  the  four  chief  Places 
of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar« 
riage,  or  Nullities  of  Marriage;  and 
Colasterion.  The  last  is  a  reply  to 
the  anonymous  author  of  '  An  An- 
'  swer  to  a  book  intituled.  The 
'  Doctrine  and    Discipline  of  Di- 

*  vorce,  or  a  Pk^  for  Ladies  and 

*  Gentlewomen,  and  all  other  mar- 
*•  ried  Women  against  Divorce. 
■  Wherein  both  S^i^es  are  vindi- 
'  cated  from  all  Bondage  of  Canon 
'  Law,  and  other  Mistakes  whatso* 

*  ever;  and  the  unsound  Principlet 

*  of  the  Authot  are  examined  and 

*  fully  confuted  by  Authority  of 
'  Holy  Scripture,^  the  Laws  ot  this 
'  Land,  and  sound  Reason.    Lond. 

*  16V4.'  This  pamphlet  was  li* 
censed,  and  recommended- by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Caryl,  a  presbyte^ian  divine, 
and  author  of  a  voluminous  com^ 
mcntary  on  the  book  of  Job?  whom 
Milton,  in  his  reply,  roughly  stiema^ 
tises  with  repeated  charges  of  ig- 
norance, as  he  also  styles  liis  anta- 
gonist, '  serviuj^  a  man  both  by  na- 
'  ture  and  by  function,  an  idiot  by 
'  breeding,  and  a  solicitor  by  pre- 
'  sumption  !'  The  application  of 
these  and  simihir  terms  in  the  dis- 
pute may  remind  us  of  the  tkgarii 
dialogue  between  Nym  and  Pistol  in 
King  Hennr  V. :  but  there  a  wife  re- 
tained,  ancf  not  a  wife  repudiated, 
is  the  causeof  so  much  eloquence. 

"  Milton  now  became  an  enemy 
to  the  presbyterians,  whom  he  be- 
fore had  favoured.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  opposition,  however,  he 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  opinion 
more  forcibly  by  paying  his  addresses 
*o  9  young  lady  of  great  wit  and 


beantjr,  the  daughter  of  one  Dr. 
visy  with  a  d^gu  to  marry  h^i ! 
But  this  desire  ok  carrying  his  doc-< 
trine  into  practice  was.  not  counte* 
lumced  by  the  lady*  What  is  more 
remarkable,  the  proceeding. con tri<« 
bated  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
tfae  discarded  wife. 

"  His  father  having  come  to  live 
with  him,  after  the  surrender  of 
Reading  to  t}ie  earl  of  Essex  io 
164>3  and  his  scholars  now  increas- 
ing, he  required  a  larger  house; 
before  his  removal  to  which,  he  was 
surprised,  atone  of  his  usual  visits  to 
a  relation  in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  to  sec  his  wife  come  from 
another  room,  and  beg  forgivenesi 
on  her  kness.  The  interview  oa 
her  part  had  been  concerted.  The 
declining  slate  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  consequently  of  hm  rether's  fa* 
mily,  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of 
Milton's  determination  to  marry 
Bgam,  Caused  her  friends  to  emploj 
every  method  to  re-unite  the  insult* 
ed  husband  and  disobedient  wife. 
It  was  contrived  that  she  should  be 
ready,  when  he  came,  in  another 
apartment.  Fenton,  in  his'  elegant 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  judiciouslj 
remarks,  that  *  It  is  not  to  be 
■*  doubted  but  an  interviow  of  that 
'  nature,  so  httle  expected,  muiit 
'  wonderfully  affect  Itim:  and  pap> 

*  haps  the  impressions  it  made 
'  on  his  imagination  contributed 
'  much  to  the  painting  of  that  pa- 
'  thetic  scene  in  Paradise  Lost,  in 
'  which  Eve  addresses  herself  to 
'  Adam  for  pardon  and  peace*  At 
'  the  intercession  oi  his  friends  who 

*  were  present,  after  a  short  reluc- 
'  tance,  he  generously  sacrificed  all 
'  his  resentment  to  her  tears: 

-^  Soon  hit  heart  relented 


-     *  Toward!  her,  his  life  to  late,  and  lofe 

delight, 
<  Now  at  hit  feet  aubmiMlr«  ia  diitr«u.' 

*  And  after  this  reunion  so  far  was 

'he 
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ht  from  reUiniogan  tinktnd  me- 
mory of  the  provocations  which 
he  had  received  from  her  ill  con- 
duct>  that,  when  the  king's  cause 
wa^, entirely  oppressed,  and  her 
father  who  had  been  active  in  his 
loyalty  was  exjiosed   to  seques* 
tralion,  Milton  received  both  him 
and  his  famiiy  to  protection  and 
free  entertainment    in   his    own 
house,  till  their  affairs  were  ac- 
commodated by  his  interest  in  the 
victorious  faction/ 
*f  While  Mtkoo  axpericnccd  the 
norti^cation  of  conjugal  desertion^ 
and  was  immersed  in  elaborate  dis». 
cussions  connected  with  his  misfor- 
tune, he  wjsis  not  witlraut  mental 
amu&enient.     His  leisure  hours  ofib- 
en  passed  smoothly  away  in  visits  to 
a  lady  of  the  nio>t  engaging  talents 
and  conversation*  the  oaughler  of 
the  Karl  of  Marlborough ;  to  whom,. 
as  to  her  husband  captain  Hobson, 
a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  his 
<;ompany  was  peculiarly  acceptable. 
His  tenth  sonnet,  inscribed  to  this 
discerning  lady,  it  a  grateful  ac-, 
knowledgroent  of  his  esteem.     His 
time  also  had  been  employed  in  coU 
lecting  together  his  early  potms,  both 
^ighsh  and  Latin,  for  the  press. 
They  were  first  published  by  Hiim« 
|rhrey  Moseley,  the  general  publish- 
er ot  the  poeU  of  this  day,  in  1 645 ; 
who  tells  us  in  his  address  to  the 
reader,  that  ^  the  author's  more  pe- 

*  cuHar  excellency  in  these  studies 
f  was  too  well  known  to  conceal  his 
'  papers,  or  to  keep  me  from  at- 
^  tempting  to   solicit    them    from 

*  him.  I^et  the  event  guide  itsetf 
*.  which  way  it  willj  I  shall  deserve 

*  of  the  age,  by  bringing  into  the 
^  light  as  true  a  birth  as  the  Muses 

*  have  brought  forth  since  our  fa- 

*  mous     Spenser     wrote;     who-e 


'•poems  in  ttsese  English  ones  are  a« 
'  rarely  imitated   as     swe  etiy  ex- 
*  celled.*    Moseley  was  not  inore 
discerning  than  Milton  was  modest. 
But  modesty  was  a  principal  feature 
in  Milton's  character.     He  affixed 
only  his  initials  to  Lyctdas :  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  h.esitation,  Co- 
nius.     It  is  ratlier  surprising,  that 
Mr.  Warton  should  have  asserted 
that,   for  seventy  years  after  their 
first  publication,  he  recollects   no 
menticm  of  these  poems  in  the  whole 
succession  of  English  literature;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  an  hemistich, 
quoted  from  them,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Collections  of  those  who  have 
digested  the  Beauties  or  Pu rases  of 
the    English  Poets  from    1653   to 
1738  inclusively.    It  is  my  dutv  po- 
sitively to  assert,  that  in  tiie  edition 
of  Poole's    English  Parnassus,    or 
Help  to  EngtiMi  Poeste,  published 
in  1677,  there  arc  *  few  pages  in 
which  quotations  may  not  be  lound 
from  Milton's  poetry, 

**  It  was  white  he  lived  in  Jewen« 
street,  that  Ell  wood  the  quaker 
was  recommended  to  him  as  a  per- 
son who,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
conversation,  would  read  to  him 
such  Latin  books  as  tie  thought  pro- 
per; an  employment  to  which  ha 
attended  every  afternoon,  except 
on  Sundays.  '  At  my  first  sitting 
^  to  him,'  this  ingenuous  writer 
informs. us  in  his  Life  of  hjmself, 

*  observing  that  I  u^d  the  English 

*  pronunciatior»  he  told  me,  if  I 

*  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  La- 
^  tin  toYigue,  not  only  to  read  and 
'  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to 
'  converse  with  foreigners,  either 
<  abroad  or  at  home,  I  must  learn 

*  the  foreign  pronunciation;  to  this 

*  I  conseliting,  he  instructed  me 
■*  how  to  sound  the  vowels;    tiuji 


*  "  An<l,  to  t1i«  credit  of  Poole's  sf  Irctfon,  I  mny  acH  that  th»!  examples  *re  ▼.ny 
^toa  Ukctt  irom  L>ci(i<«^;  VAlIe^ro,  and  II  pvascroso,  and  Uic  OUeou  tbc  Nativity." 
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*  change  6f  pronaociatton  proved  a 

*  new  difficulty  to  me ;   but  '*  labor 

*  omnia  vincit  improbus ;"  and  no 

*  did  I,  which  made  my  reading  the 
^  more  acceptable  to  my  roasiter. 
'  He^  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving 

*  with  what  earnest  desire  I  par« 

*  sued  learning,  gave  roe  not  only 
'  ail  the  encouragement,  but  all  the 

*  help  he  could ;  for,  having  a  cu- 
'  rioas  ear,  he  understood  by  my 
^  tune  when  I  understood  what  I 
'  read,  and  when  I  did  not;  and 
'  accordingly     would     stop     me, 

*  examine  me,  and  open  the  most 
'difficult    passages  to    me,*    The 
kind  care  bestowed  by  Milton  upon 
the  improvement  of  this  young  man 
w^  repaid  by  every  mark  of  per* 
tonal  regard.     The  courtesy  of  the 
pjoeceptor,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
disciple,,  are  indeed  alike  conspi- 
cuous*     After  several  adventures, 
lyhich  vrere  no  slight  trials  of  pa- 
tience, Ellwood  found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  an  affluent  quaker 
^t  Chalfont,  in   Buckinghamshire, 
whose  children  he  was  to  instruct. 
This  situation  affbrded  him  an  op« 
portunity  of  being  serviceable    to 
Milton.     For,  when  the  plague  be- 
gan to  raee  in  London  in  I  (563,  Ell- 
wood took  a  hous9  for  him  at  Chal- 
font St.  Giles,  to  which  the   poet 
retired   witli  his  family.     He  had 
not  long  been  removed  from  Jewen- 
street  to  a  house  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,    leading  to  Bunhill  Fields. 
On  his  arrival  at  Chalfont  he  found 
that  Ellwood,  in  consequence  of  a 
persecution    of  the   quakers,  was 
confined  in  the  gaol  at  Aylesbury. 
But,  bein^  soon  released,  this  affisc- 
tio^ate  friend  made  a  visit  to  him, 
toi  welcome  him  into  the  country. 
'  Aflcr  some  common  discourses,' 
says    Ellwood,    *  had  passed    be- 
'  Iwecn  u^,  he  called  tor  a  majiu- 
^  script  of  his,  which,  being  brought, 
5  be  delivered  Ui  nie,  biddin^^  me 


*  take  it  home  with  nle,  and  read  it 
'  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  so 

*  done,  return  it  to  ham  with  my' 

*  judgment  thereupon.  When  t 
'  came  home,  and  set  myself  to  read 

<  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent 

*  poem,  which  he  entitled  Paradise 

*  Lost.'  From  this  account  it  ap« 
pears  that  Paradise  Lost  was  com- 
plete in  1665. 

"  After  the  poem  had  been  ipade 
ready  for  publication,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  supr 
pressed  by  the  licenser,  who  ima^ 
gincsd  that,  in  the  noble  simile  pf  the 
sun  in  an  ecli|>se,  he  had  disco\«ere4 
treason.  The  licenser's  hesitation 
is  a  striking  example  of  lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  acute  remark,  that  '  the  poIi« 

<  tics  of  Milton  at  that  time  brought 

*  his  poetry  into  disgrace :  for  it  is  4 
*•  rule  with  the  English,  they  tee  no 

*  good  in  a  man  xvhote  politics  they 
^aidikc*    Licensed,  however/  the 
poem  was;  and  Milton   sold  his 
copy,  April  27>  16*67,  to  Samuel 
Simmons,  for  an  immediate  pay- 
ment   of   five    pounds.    But    the 
agreement  with  the  bookseller  en- 
titled him  to  a  conditional  payment 
of  five  pound:)  more  when  tmrtecti 
hundred  copies  should  be  sold  of  the 
first  edition ;  of  the  like  sum  after 
the  same  number  of   the   second 
edition :  and  of  another  five  pounds 
after  tlie  same  sale  of  the  third.  The 
number  of  each  edition  was  not  to 
exceed  fitleen  hundred  copies.     It, 
£rst  appeared  in  1667,  in  ten  books. 
In  the  history  of  Paradise  Lost,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  a  relation 
of  minute  circumstances  will  rather 
gratify  than  fatigue.   Countenanced 
by  such  authority,    I   proceed   to 
Slate  that  the  poem,  in  a  small  quar- 
to form,   and    plainly  but    neatly 
bound,  was  advertised  at  the  price 
of  three  shillings.     The  titles  were 
varied,  in   order   to  circulate   the 
e.lition,  in  1667,  lt)G3»  and   \ecj^. 
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Of  these  there  were  no  Ifcss  than  *  many  more   rearfers   than  ^wwe 

fjve.     In  two  years  the  sale  gave  '  suppHed  at  first,  the  nation  did 

the  poet  a  right  to  his  second  pay-  '  not  afford.*     Only  three  thousand 

Taeat»  for  w^ikh   the  receipt  v>'as  were  soki  in  eleven  years;  for  it 

mgoed  April  26,   1669.     The  se-  forced  its  way  without  ai^sistance; 

cond    edition   was    not  given    till  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish 

1674;  it  was  printed  in  sniaU  octa-  their  opinion;  and  the  opportuni- 

yo ;  and,  by  a  jjidicious  division  of  iies  now  given  of  attracting  notice 

the  sovepth   and  tenth,  contained  by  advertisements  were  then  very 

twelve  books.     He  lived  not  to  re-  few.     But  the  reputation  and  price 

ceive  the  payment  stipulated  for  of  the  copy  still  adv'anced,  tiJi  the 

this  impression.     The  third  edition  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  secre- 

"jvas  published  in  1678 ;  and  his  wi-  cy  of  love,  and  Paradise  Lost  broke 

|low,  to  wliom  the  copy  was  then  into  open  view  with  sufticient  secu- 

to. devolve^  agreed  witJi  Siitimons,  rity  ot*  kind  reocption. 

the  printer,  to  receive  eight  pounds  **  Milton,. in  his  youth,  is  said  te 

Jbr  her  right,  according  to  her  re-  have    been    extremely   handsome, 

fcipt   dated  December  2.1,  .1680.  He  was  called  the  lady  of  his  coi* 

gimmons  bad  already  covenanted  to  lege;    an    appellation  which  Mr. 

transfer  the  rightj  for  twenty-five  Hayley  says  he  could  not  relish; 

Eounds,  to  Brabazon  Aylmer,  the  and  I  may  add  that  he  might  be 
ook seller  ;  and  AyUner  sold  to  Ja-  less  inclined  to  be  pleassed  with  bis 
pob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  168:3>  title,  as,  at-tbat  period,  the  appear- 
and the  other  half,  March  24,  1690;  aiKe  of  et^cminacy  was  attacked 
at  a  price  considerably  advanced.  from  the  pulpit:  <  We  live  in  an 
"  Of  the  first  edition  it  has.  been  '  age,'  says  Bishop  Lake,  '  wbere- 
pEserved  .  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '  in  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  in 
.'  the  call  for  books  was  not  in  Mil-  '  clothes  -men  grow  more  woman- 
.'  ton's  age  what  it  is  at  present ;  /  nish,  or  women  more  mannUh !' 
'  the  nation  had  been  satisfied  from  Milton  had  a  very  iine  skin  and 
'  1623  to  1664-,  that  is,  forty-one  fresh  complexion.  His  hair  was 
'  years,,  with  only  two  editions  of  of  a  light  brown ;  and,  parted  on 
'the  ivorks  of  Shakspeare,  which  the  fore  top,  hung  down  in  curls 
*  probably  did  not  together  make  upon  his  shoulders.  His  features 
'  one  thousand  copies.  The  sale  were  regular ;  and  when  turned  of 
'  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  .forty,  he  lias  himself  told  us,  he  was 
<  years,  in  opposition  to  so  much  re-  generally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
'  cent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  ver*  appearance  of  being  ten  ycats  young- 
'  sification  new  to  all  and  disgusting  er.  He  has  also  represented  him- 
'  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  ex-  self  as  a  man  of  moderate  stature, 
'  ample  of  the  prevalence  of  ge-  neither  loo  lean  nor  too  corpulent ; 
'  nius.'  This  remark  will  always  and  so  far  endued  with  strength 
be  read  with  peculiar  gratification,  and  spirit,  thai,  as  he  always  wore 
as  it  exonerates  our  forefathers  a  sword,  he  wanted  not,  while  light 
from  the  charge  of  being  inattentive  revisited  bis  eyes  the  skill  or  the 
to  the  glorious  blaze  of  a  luminary,  courage  to  use  it.  His  eyes  were 
.before  which  so  many  stars  Mim  of  a  greyish  cx>lour;  which,  when 
'  their  inefifectual  light.'  The  de-  ^leprived  of  sight,  did  not  betray 
snand,  as  Dr.  Johnson  notices,  did  their  loss ;,  at  first  view,  and  at  a 
•  fiol  immediately  iiM^rease ;  .because  iSmail  distance,  it  was  •difficaU  to 
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kmw  that  he  vras  bitnd.  The  tes« 
timony  of  Aubrey,  respecting  the 
person  of  Milton,  is  happily  ex- 
pressed: ^  His  (tarmonicall  and  in- 
^  geniose  soul  did  lodge  in  a  beao- 
'  tii^iil  and  well  proportioned  body.* 
Milloii'9  voice  was  musically  sweet, 
AS  his  ear  was  musicaHy-  correct. 
Wood  describes  his  deportment  to 
have  been  affable,  and  his  gait  erect 
and  manly,  bespeaking  courage  and 
undauntedne^s.  Of  his  figure  in 
his  declining  days,  Richar<£on  has 
left  the  following  sketches.     •  An 

*  ancient  clergyman  of  Dorsetshire 
'  (Dr.  Wright)  found  John  Milton 
'  in  a  small  chamber  hung  with 
'  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow 
f  chair,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black, 

*  pale  but  not  cadaverous  his  hands 

*  and  fingers  gouty  and  with  chalk- 
'  stones.  He  used  also  to  sit  in  a 
'  gray  roarse  cK)th  coat,  at  the  door 
'  of  his.  house  near  Bunhill  Fields; 
'  in  warm  sunny  weaiher,  to  enjoy 

*  the  fresh  air;  and  so,  as  well  as 
'  in  his  rgom,  receired  the  visits  of 
'  people  of  distinguished  parts  tis 

*  well  as  quality.' 

•*  Hi's  domestic  habits  were  those 
of  a  sober  and  temperate  student. 
Of  wine,  or  of  any  strong  liquors, 
lie  drank  httle.  In  hi»  diet  he  was 
rarely  tnfluenced  by  delicacy  of 
choice.  He  once  deiightea  in 
wolkirig  and  using  exei\^se,  and 
appears  to  have  amased  hiinseif  in 
botanical  pursails ;  but,  after  he 
was  confined  by  age  and  blindness, 
he  had  a  machine  (o  swibg  in  for 
the  preservatioR  of  his  heaith.  In 
iummer  he  then  retted  in  bed  from 
i)ine.tfll  fonr,  in  winter  to  five.  If 
at  these  hours  he  was  not  disposed 
to  rise,  he  had  a  person  by  his  bed- 
tide  to  read  to  him.  When  he 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  commonly  stu- 
died till  twelve;  then  used  some 
MaPeilC  br  an  hour ;  tlieu  din«d  > 


afterwards  ptayed  on  the  organ'oi' 
bass-viol,  and  either  sung  himseHbr 
made  his  wife  sing,  who,  he  said, 
had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear.  It  is 
related,  that  when  edutatlng  his  ae- 
plicws,  'he  had  made  them  songi 
'  fitcrs,  and  sing  from  the  time  they 
•  were  with  him.'  No  poet,  it  ma/ 
be  observed,  has  more  frequently  or 
ttioTQ  powerfully  commended  th^ 
cliarras  of  music  than  Milton.  H^ 
wished  perhaps  to  rival,  and  he  has 
SHCoessfuily  rivalled,  the  sweetest de^ 
scriptions  of  a  favourite  bard,  whom 
the  melting  voice  appears  to  h2Lv6 
oCten  enchanted  the  tender.Petrarch; 
After  his  regular  indulgence  in  mu^ 
Si^al  relaxation,  he  studied  lili  six  ^ 
then  entertained  his  visitors  till 
eight ;  then  enjoyed  a  light  supper  J 
and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
glass  of  water,  retired  to  bed. 

"  His  literature  was  immense; 
Of  the  Hebrew,  with  its  two  dia- 
lects, and  of  the  Greeks  Latin,  Ita^ 
lian,  French,  and  Spanish  lan<« 
guages,  he  was  a'  master.  In  Latin, 
Dt,  Johnson  observes,  his  skill  wan 
5uch  as  plaees  him  in  the  iirst  rank 
of  writers  and  critics,  tn  the  Ita- 
lian he  wai)  also  particurlarly  skilled. 
His  sonnets  in  tltat  language  hav^ 
received  the  highest  conmiendations 
from  Italian  critics,  boih  of  his  own 
and  of  modern  times.  If  he  had 
written  generally  b  Italian,  it  ha$ 
been  supposed,  by  the  late  lord  Or- 
ford,  that  he  would  have  been  tha 
most  perfect  poet  in  modern  Ian* 
guages;  for  hrs  own  strength  oF 
thought  would  have  condensed  and 
hardened  that  ^ecch  to  a  propel 
degree;  The  academy  Delhi  Crus- 
ca  consulted  hitn  on  the  critical 
ttieettes  ti  their  language.  In  his 
early  days  indeed  he  had  b;>come 
deeply  enamoured  of  '  The  two  fa- 
'  mous  Rcnowncrs  of  Beatrice  and 
•  Laura.'  It  has  been  rightly  re* 
marked,  that  be  read  almost  aii  au- 
thor*. 
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thors,  and  improved  by  all :  he  re- 
lates himself^  that  his  'round  of 

*  »tudv  and   reading   was   cease- 

*  less.* 

..  •'  The  classical  books  in  which 
he  is  represented  to  have  most  de- 
lighted^ were  Honier»  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, and  Euripides.    The 
first  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat. 
Of  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
reader,  not  only  with  the  taste  of  a 
poet,  but  with  the  minuteness  of  a 
Greek  critic.     His  Euripides,   in 
two  volumes,  Paul  Sievens's  quarto 
edition  of  1 602,  with  many  margi- 
nal emendations  in  hiR  own  hand,  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Cradock, 
of  Gumlcy,  in  Leicestershire*    Of 
these  notes  some  have  been  adopt« 
ed  by  Joshua  Barnes,   and  some 
have  been  lately  printed  by  Mr* 
Joclreil.     In  tlie  first  volume,  page 
the  first,  is  the  name  of  John  Milton, 
with  the  price  of  the  book  aC  12#. 
6d.  and  the  date  of  the  year  4634. 
I  have  to  notice  the  existence  of 
another  treasure,  bearing  also  the 
same  datc^  price  3n  and  the  name 
of  John  Milton>  written  by  himself 
on  the  blank  page  opposite  the  title; 
his  copy  of  Lycopbron,  with  his 
own    marginal    observations.     Of 
this  remarkable  curiosity,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  public,  I  received 
my  information  from  Mr.  Walker,  by 
whom  it  had  been  inspected  in  the 
library   of   lord    CharlemOnt,    tlie 
present  fortunate  possessor  of  it. 
x'Vom  Miltdn  himself  we  learn,  that 
'  the  divine  volumes  of  Flato  and 
'  his  equal!  Xenophon*  were  prin* 
cipal  objects  of  his  regard ;  and  that 
he  preferred  Salkist  to  all  the  Ro- 
soan  historians.    Demosthenes  haf 
JbecB  iBupposed,  by  lord  Monboddo 


and  Mr.  Haylcj,  to  have  been  fttt« 
died  by  him  m mutely  and  success* 
fuHv.  On  contemporary  laiithorf 
Milton  has  bestowed  little  praise. 
Dr;  Newton  notices  that  be  bas 
condescended,  more  than  once,  to 
applaud  Selden  i  but  that  be  seems 
disposed  to  censure,  rather  tbaa 
commend  the  rest.  He  has  extol* 
led,  however,  in  his  Areopagitica* 
the  merits  of  lord  Brooke,  who 
had  lately  fallen  in  tiie  service 
of  the  parliament,  and  had  written 
a  treatise  against  the  English  epts^ 
copacy,  and  aeainst  the  vanger  of 
3ects  and  Schisms,  in  terms  of  sq« 
pembundant  eulogy. 

**  Ilis  political  principles  were 
those  of  a  thorough  republican; 
which  have  been  ascribed,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  a  native  violence  of 
temper,  and  to  a  hatred  of  all  vthom 
he  was  required  to  obey.  The  fre- 
quent asperity  of  this  eminent  bio* 
grapher  towards  Miltmi  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  bv  Mr.  HayJey 
With  reprehension  ana  r^ret ;  and, 
in  the  following  instance,  with  ail 
the  eloquence  and  dignity  of  sub^ 
lime    instruction.     *   There    cui 

*  hardly  be  any  contemphtioa 
'  more  painful,  than  to  dwell  oa 
'  the  virulent  excesses  of  eminent 
'  and  good  men ;  yet  the  utility  of 
'  such  contemplation  may  be  equal 
'  to  its  pain.  What  miklness  and 
'  candour  should  it  not  instil  into  or* 
'  dinary  mortals  to  observe,   that 

*  even  genius  and  virtue  weaken 
'  their  title  to  respect,  in  proper- 
'  tion  as  they  recede    from    ifait 

*  evangelical  charity,  which  should 
'  influence  every  man  in  bis  judg" 
'  ment  of  another/' 
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Account  of  thetate  Dukk  Gordon^  M*  A. 
Including;  Ak£x:dot£s  of  the  U^ivbrsitt  of  EoxMBURCtf^^ 

[Communicated  by  Pn>fessor  Dal zkl.] 


«TAUKE  GORDON,  M.A.  the 

XJ  late  well-known  sub-librarian 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
wa«a  man  of  a  singular  character. 
The  obscurity  of  his  parentage,  as 
that  of  many  others  who  have  di- 
stinguished themselves  in  life,  far 
from  cp^ting  any  reproach  on  him, 
served,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  enhance 
the  merit  of  his  own  exertionit.  He 
Was  the  son  of  William  Gordon, 
weaver  in  Potterrow  of  Edinburgh, 
and  born,  there  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1739.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
William  gave  his  son  the  Christian 
name  of  Duke,  in  commemoration 
of  some  attention  which  his  own 
father,  while  in  the  king's  service, 
and  at  a  period  when  clanship  was 
still  in  high  repute,  hail  once  met 
with  from  the  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  a 
whin/sical  and  ill-judged  distinction, 
fi>r  which  his  son,  %vhen  he  grew 
Mp,  never  seemed  to  be  grateful;  and 
accordingly  in  writing  this  part  of 
his  name,  he  usually  set  down  no 
aiorc  of  it  than  the  initial. 

y  An  ambition  of  a  different  sort, 
with  which  the  father  was  actuated, 
deserves  greater  praise.  He  felt  a 
desire  to  bestow  upon  his  son  a  learn- 
ed education ;  and  by  great  industry 
and  OBconomy,  he  was  enabled  to 
luxomplish  this  object.       Having 

{ot  him  instructed  in  the  reading  of 
Inglish  and  in  writing,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  remove  hira  to  a  private 
Latin  school,  kept  in  the  Cowgate 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Waddel,  then  a 
teacher  of  considerable  reputation, 
but  now  known  only  as  the  trans- 
lator of  Buchaiian's  paraphrase  of 
(be  Pi;aJm««  Here  our  young  scholar 


applied  with  sttch  diligence  ancf 
success,  that  he  was  generally  found 
at  the  head  of  his  ela^ ;  ana  at  the 
annual  examtnaCioii  of  the  school, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  ap- 
proved of'  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  who  hoUourert 
Waddel  with  his  countenance  and 
presence  on  those  occasions.  At 
this  school  yOung  Gordon  profited! 
so  mugh,  that  in  a  few  years  he  wa^ 
deemed  qualified  for  entering  the 
university,  where  we  find  him  ma- 
triculated as  a  student  of  Greek, 
under  professor  Robert  Hunter,  the 
13th  of  March,  1753. 

"  In  the.Scottish  universities,  all 
Chat  is  deemed  necessary  as  a  pre* 
paration  for  academical  ihslructionf 
is  a  previous  course  of  Latin  for 
four,  five,  or  at  most  six,  years,  ei- 
ther at  a  grammar  school,  or  under 
a  sufficient  private  teacher ;  during 
which  time,  if  a  young  man  has  ei- 
ther in  reality  made  remarkable  pro* 
ficiency,  or  is  supposed  to  have  dono 
sOy  he  is  sometimes  advised,  on  en- 
tering to  the  university,  to  pass 
over  the  Latin,  or,  as  it  is  common* 
ly  called,  the  Humanity  Class,  and 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Greek.  But  this  is  chiefly  the  case 
with  those  whose  circumstances  are 
so  narrow  as  to  render  it  an  object 
for  them  to  save  as  much  time  and 
e^cpense  as  possible.  Unless  from 
a  necessity  of  this  kind,  the  advan^ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  attending 
a  professor  of  humanity  ought  ne» 
ver  to  be  neglected ;  as  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  instructions  of 
such  a  teac-her  will  not  only  greatly 
promote  any  previous   knowledge 
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of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  a  young 
man  may  have  Veoeived  at  a  gram* 
mar  school  or  elsewhere,  but  will 
give  him  a  more  profound  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  graroroar>  Ro- 
man antiquities,  and  Roman  learn- 
ing ;  and  initiate  him,  at  an  early 
period,  into  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  of  polite  literature  in  generdl. 
Even  the  reading  of  the  Latm  poets 
with  emphasis,  propriety  and  grace- 
fulness, from  an  academical  chair, 
and  commenting  upon  them  with 
icelingand  with  taste,  never  fail  ta 
captivate  the  ingenuous  youth,  and 
to  make  such  an  impression  upon 
tlicir  minds,  as  at  tio  period  of  their 
future  life  is  ever  in  any  of  theni 
completely  effaced ;  but  which  to 
many  proves  ever  after  a  source  of 
exquisite  enjoyment. 

"  Besides  tie  public  Humanity 
Class,  which  used  to  meet  several 
hours  in  the  day,  the  professor  had 
another,  which  was  called  his  Pri- 
vate Class;  and,  which  assembling 
only  one  hour  daily,  was  calculated 
fbr  thase  who  might  wish  still  to 
prosecute  the  Latin  along  with  their 
other  studies;   it  was  particularly 
calculated  for  the  students  of  Greek, 
who  had  attended  the  public  Hu- 
manity Class  the  preceding  year,  or 
for  those  whose  circumstances  had 
obliged  them  to  commence  their 
academical   course  in  the    public 
Greek  class.  Of  this  last  description 
was  young  Gordon  ;  and  while  he 
learned  the  elements  of  Greek  un- 
der profe!«sor  Hunter,  he  was  im- 
provmg  himself  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
knowledge   of  Roman  antiquities, 
h\  the   private  class  of  professor 
George  Stuart. 

*'  The  Greek  professor  too  used 
to  spend  about  six  weeks  at  the. 
commencement  of  his  public  course 
in  reading  Latin  with  his  students, 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  the 
fl^menU  of  the  Greek.  The  books* 


which  professor  Hunter  generally 
chose  fbr  this  purpose  were  Lily's 
Roman  History,  and  Lucan's  Phar- 
salia ;  and  thus  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
benefit  of  observing  tliis  learned  in^ 
structor's  method  of  teaching  Latin 
as  well  as  Greek. 

"In  the  public  Greek  class,  the 
plan  of  education  in  Scotland  obli- 
ges the  professor  to  ^each  the  mere 
elements  of  fhe  language ;  as  very 
few  have  any  knowledge  of  Greek 
previous  to  their  entering  the  uni- 
versity.     But  Mr.  Hunter  also  had 
a  private  class  for  those  who  wished 
to  prosecute  that  knowledge  during 
the  time  of  their  philosophical  stu- 
dies ;  and  which  enabled  them,  ha 
addition  to  what  they  had .  learned 
of  the  Testament,  of  iEsop's  Fables, 
ofLucian's  Dialogues,  and  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,   in  the  public  course, 
to  obtain  some  acquaintance  also 
with  the  Odysseyi  with  one  or  two 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  with 
some  passages  from  Xenophon  or 
Herodian.  '  Of  these  two  contem- 
porary professors,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  Latiriist  had  a  more  bold, 
vigorous,  and  striking  way  of  com- 
municatlon ;    but  that  the  Greek 
professor,  with  a  familiar  and  less 
dignified  manner,  discovered  a  much 
more  accurate  and  profound  skill, 
even  of  Latin  grammar,  and  of  all 
the  niceties  of  that  language.   The 
former  might  have  been  charactp-, 
riscd  in  the  words  which  Scaligej; 
applied  to  Juvenal,  Ardet,    imuUg, 
jugutat ;  the  manner  of  the  lattet 
rather  resembled  that  of  Nestor, 

"  But  though  the'gentJe  and  faini* 
Kar  mannef  of  the  latter  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  stu- 
dent', it  must  be  owned  that  the 
bold  and  commanding  lone  of  thf* 
former  made  a   mdre  lasting  idi- 
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pression  on  W«  hearers.  Many  of  Poelarum  Scotorum?  of  which  Dp* 
these  who  survive  will  still  remem-  Johnson  has  been  liberal  enough  to 
ber  with  what  congenial  enthusiasm  confess,  that  the  Latin  poetry  there 
they  have  heard  him  pronounce  the  contained  Would  have  done  honour 
verses  of  Horace,  of  Virgil,  and  toftny  nat!Oi>;  and  Dr.  Parr,  with 
of  Juvenal ;  and  with  what  power-  still  greater  libefality,  and  what 
fill  effect  he  conveyed  to  them  a  many  may  think  partiality  to  thtf 
knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities^,  in  Scots,  at  least  in  as  far  as  the  Greek 
commenting  upon  Livy  or  Sueto-  is  concerned,  ascribes  to  them,  at 
nius,  one  period,  superior  excellence  in 

"  Such  ^ere  the  professors  under    classic  learning  in  gcne^al.     It  is 
^hom  Duke  Gordon  studied  the    c^tain,  that  from  the  time  ofBu- 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.     At    chanan,  who  died  in  1582,  till  the 
tiie  Greek  class  he  particularly  di-    hitter    period    of    the    reign     of 
stinguished  himself ;  for  as  he  was    Charles  I.  both    Latin    prose  and 
possessed  of  great  industry,  and  of  a    poetry  were  cultivated  in  Scotland 
tenacious  memory,  he  acquired  and    with  the  greatest  success.     Almost 
retained  the  principles  of  the  Greek    all  the  professors  in  the  universities, 
more  successfully  than  most  of  his    and  many  other  scholars,  not  only 
iellow  students ;  and  as  he  had  been    spoke  Latin  fluently,    but    wrote 
well  grounded  in  the  Latin  proso-    verses  in  Latin,  and  sometimes    in 
dy,  and  theknowledge  of  the  quan-    Greek:  nor  do  those  contained  ia 
tjty  of  syllables,  by  Mr.  Waddel,  he     Tlic  Muse's  JVelcome  to  King  James, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  prbfevsor    in  1617,  and   those  in  EIXO^IA 
Hunter's  attention  to  those  parti-    Mmaram  Edinensium  in  Caroli  regii 
culars,  and  indeed  of  his  great  ac-    ingressuin  Scatiam,  in  1633,  yield  in 
curacy  as  a  teacher  in  every  re-    any  respect  to  similar  productions  iti 
spect.  any  other  country,    from  that  time 

*' Men  of  letters  in  Scotland  have    polite  literature   in  Scotland,  and 
6flatebeen  reproached  with  want  of    particularly  the    making    of  Latin 
attention  to  the  proper  quantity  in     verses,  very  rapidly  declined.  This 
Latin  and  Greek  words ;  and   it    was  owing  entirely  to  the  agitated 
jnust  be  owned  not  without  reason ;    state  of  the  nation  ;  and  not  to  any 
allliough  the  reproach  is  often  ex-    aversion  which  either  parly  h<id  to 
pressed  too  indiscriminately  ;  and    thecultivationoflearnmg;  for  both 
oy  none  more  than  by  some  of  their    after  the  restoration  and  after  the 
own  countrymen,  who  being  them-    revolution,    while  the   nation    en- 
sclves  void  of  this  absolute  ncces-    joyed  any  repose,  the  former  elegant 
iary  ingredient  in  the  composition    studies  were  resumed ;  even  Latin 
#fana<jcompl!shed classical  sclrolar,    verses  were  written,  though  not  irt 
would  wish  to  have  it  believed  that    so  great  numbers.  The  union,  and 
Others  areas  Ignorant  as  themselves. »  after  that  the  rebellion  in    1715, 
It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a    produced  new  subjects  of  discussion, 
time  when  Latin  poetry  flourished,     which  engaged  the  attention  of  men. 
and  was  understood  in  S^otbnd  trr    After  the  second  rebellion  in  17-l^jr 
as  great  an  extent  as  in  any  other    w^hile  a  tii<^tc  for  philosophy  and 
European  nation.  What  schohr  hay    English  composition  began  to  pre- 
not  heard    of  George  Buchanan,    vajl,  classical  learning  was  not  ndg- 
Andrew  McFvin,  Robert  Boyd,  An-    lected  ;  and  many  scholars,  though 
drew  RamtftY,  and  of  the  I>elitiae    they  did  not  practise  the  v^Thing  of 
*    laau  '  JD  Latin 
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Latin  verses,  paid  due  attention  to  anivcr^iity  till  the  4lh  of  March 
the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  to  the  1755,  v\hen  he  was  attending  the 
correct  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  logic  class  under  professor  John 
This  is  still  the  case;  though  per-  Stevenson.  What  figure  lie  made 
haps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  as  tlie  teaChcr  of  a  country  school  is 
writing  of  Latin  verses  is  now  so  not  known.  His  great  youth  must 
littJe  attended  to ;  for  most  certain-  have  rendered  it  dilHcult  for  him  to 
ly  that  exercise  practised  to  a  cer-  maintain  any  degree  of  authority, 
tain  extent,  at  an  early  period  of  where  probably  some  of  his  pupils 
life,  inures  the  mind  to  habits  both  were  older  than  himself.  Nothing, 
of  elegance  and  accuracy,  however,  can  contribute  more  to 

".Though  Mr.  Gordon  never  at-  the  formation  of  an  accurktc  scholar 
tempted  the  composition  of  Latin  than  to  be  employed,  when  very 
verse,  he  had  a  very  accurate  know-  young,  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
ledge  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  others ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that, 
and  could  never  hear  witiiout  great  in  this  view^  Mr.  Gordon  had  been 
indignation  and  contem^^t,  such  occupied  very  advantageously  for 
blunders  as  himself  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  he 

*£upoi}s,  atqae CratJnw,  AristophanctqutsJ    was  teaching  the  school  of  Tranent. 

poetr/ —  On  returning  to  college  he  studied, 

*  Scribcri*  Vario  fortis  eihostium.'—  under  Mr.  Stcvenson,  not  only  the 

<Quou«quc  tandem  abuierc,  CatUina,    elements  of  philosophy,    but   had 
paiientu,  DostrA?*  an  opportunity  of  ptosecuting  the 

And  when  he  was  afterwards  on  du-  knowledge  of  Greek,  wliile  that 
ty  in  the  library,  as  deputy  keeper,  most  laborious  and  useful  professor 
when  any  student,  and  far  more  gave  lectures  on  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
v^hen  any  person  who  had  preten-  and  Longinus's  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
<ions  to  the  appellation  of  learned,  lime :  for  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not 
Required  him  to  produce  the  'En-  content  himself  with  giving  iectures 
cyclopedia  Britannica,'  the  '  IctJ-  on  Logic  «nd  Metaphysics  on  the 
nes  virorum  illustrium,'  &c.,  or  plan  of  the  celebrated  lord  Bacon^ 
^henany  one  spoke  of  the  *  No-  from  the  text  book  of  Heineccius, 
socomium  Regium  Edinense/  if  he  and  the  abridgment  of  Locke's 
did  not  directly  reprove  them,  he  Essayon  the  Human  Understanding; 
was  sure  t6  talce  an  opportunity,  in  he  gave  a  short  idea  also  of  the  old 
their  hearing,  to  repeat  the  words,  logic  of  the  schools,  and  a  brief  his- 
accompanied  with  a  keen  and  signi-  tory  of  philosophy,  takrn  chiefly 
ficant  look,  and  to  let  them  under-  -  from  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  and  from 
stand  that  he  had  a  way  of  uttering  Stanley,  and  arranged  according  to 
them  different  from  theirs.  -  the  text  book  of  Heineccius;  and  in 

"  When  yet  very  young,  he  was  order  to  form  the  taste  of  his  students, 
employed  to  o(Hciate  jn  teaching  the  he  caused  them  to  read  and  translate 
school  of  Tranent,  instead  ot  the  in  his  hearing  the  Greek  text  of 
master,  who  happened  to  be  indis-  Aristotle's  Poetics  and  of  Lon^nus'* 
posed.  This  was  perhaps  imme-  Essay»  and  commented  critically  on 
diately  after  he  had  finished  the  first  what  they  read,  so  copiously,  from 
term  or  sef^sion  at  the  university,  the  critical  works  then  known,  such 
and  also  during  the  time  of  the  en-  as  the  prose  discourses  and  prefaceg 
suing  session ;  for  his  name  does  not  of  Dryden,  Addison's  papers  in  the 
mgaiix  appear  in  the  album  of  the    Spectator,  Boisu^  Dacicr^  and  Pope'i 
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Notes  on  Homer,  as  greatly  to  de- 
light and  in^itruct  his  hearers,  whom 
he  thus  iiiitiatc-d  into  those  pleasing 
studies,  which,  at  that  period  of 
life,  were  q.iite  new  to  them.  He 
did  not  indeiid  attempt  to  give  new 
systems  "of  his  own  mvention;  but 
it  was  remarked,  that  he  collected, 
with  the  greatest  diHgcnce,  what^ 
ever  he  could  find  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  other  men ;  apd,  under 
a  new  arrangement,  made  use  of  it 
for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
His  diligence  in  this  respect  con- 
tinued to  the  latest  period  of  his 
Useful  life ;  and  when  any  new  work 
appeared  which  was  connected  with 
his  subject,  he  never'  failed  to  ^ive 
his  hearers  a  distinct  account  of  it. 
Though  he  was  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age  when.  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  was  publish- 
ed, yet  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  delivering  to  his  students  an  ana- 
lysis of  that  work.  He  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  peruse  the  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Active  Pow- 
ers of  Man,  published  by  the  same 
eminent  writer. 

'•  Mr.  Stevenson  was  among  the 
first  public  teachers  in  this  country 
"who  ascribed  its  due  importance 
and  its  due  praise  to  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  lord  Bacon,  without 
entirely  exploding  the  system  which 
had  so  long  maintained  its  power 
in  the  schools;  for  he  employed 
some  part  of  his  course  in  teaching 
his  students  the  syllogistic  method 
of  impugning  and  defending  theses, 
and  caused  them  actually  to  engage 
in  this  sort  of  exercise  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  before  the  public  class. 
He  used  to  meet  with  his  class  two 
hour5  one  day  and  three  anotiier. 
Alternately,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  public  Humanity  and 
Greek  classes.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  those  who  had  studied  under  him, 
that  they  derived  the  greatest  ad- 


vantage  from  his  instructions.  Many 
of  those  who  have  lately  distinguish-* 
ed  themselves  as  first  rate  writers 
have  been  forward  in  owning  their 
obligations  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
none  more  than  the  late  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson.   This  illustrious  historian, 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  acade- 
mical duty,  he  visited  the  logic  class; 
for    the    first   time,    to    hear  the 
students  deliver  certain  exercises 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  them, 
and   that  in  the  very  same  place 
where  he  himself  had  formerly  been 
employed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
wnder  the  same  instructor,  laid  hold 
of  such  an  interesting  occasion  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his 
venerable  master.  In  addressing  the 
students  as  principal,  he  expressed  • 
himself  in  the  following  terms;— 
'  Multa  a  praeceptore  vestro,  adoles- 
ceiites  generosi,  audivistis,  quae  sci- 
entiae  amorem  in  animis  ingenuis  ac- 
cendere  possunt;  et  exemplo  suo, 
baud  minus  quam  praeceptis,  viam 
vobis    monstravit,    et    ratiocinandi 
recte,  et  judicandi  rite,     Expertus 
loquor.     Nam,  codem,  quera  vos 
nunc  sequimlni,  professore  praoun- 
te,  hie  philosophire  fontes  prin^um 
accessi;  hie  multarum  rerum  noli- 
tiam    hausi,'  qua;    manent    ad  hue 
alta  mentc  repostte,  quae  sapc  revo- 
co  summa  cum  voluptate,  nee  mi- 
nore  fructu;  et  si  vos  vobismctip- 
sis  non  defucritis,  multa  nunc  etiam 
discere  po?;sitis,quae  olim  raeminisse 
juvabit.  Non  enim  ab  illo  irnbuti 
estis   scienliie   cujusdam   futilis   et 
contentiosa*  rudimentis,  sed  instltu* 
tis  sanas  illius  philo>ophta*,  quae  est 
vitaedux,  virtutis  indagatrix,  expuN 
trixque  vitiorum,  in  cujus  praecep^ 
tis  unus  dies  bepe  actus  peccanti 
Immortalitati  est  anteponendus.'-— 
Immediately  after  the  dismission  of 
the  class  the  aged  professor,  unable 
any  longer  to  suppress  his  emption, 
4issolve3in  tearsol  grateful  affect  ion, 
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^nd  fell  on  the  neck  •f  bb  favourite  badobtaioed  the  situaftiMif  already 

scholar,  now  his  principa].  mentioned ;  and  when  professor  Ro- 

'^  Though  Mr.  Stevenson  published  bertson  was  appointed  librarian  t» 

no  work  of  his  own,  it  cannot  be  the  uaiversil^r  ia  the    year  1763» 

doubted  that  his  instructions  pro-  such  was  the  favourable  opinion  be 

inoted  the  success  of  raany  of  those  entertained  of  Mr.  Gordoii,  that  he 

who  have  since  so  highly  exalted  the  immediately  pitched  upon  hiiD  a» 

pelebrity  of  Scot  ish  literature.    His  his  assistant  in  that  office;  and  ha 

critical  lectures,  it  must  be  owned,  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate 

contributeda  large  share  towards  the  in  his  choice, 

production  of  the  more  polished  and  "  The  library  of  the  university  of 

refined,  but  not  more  useful,  acade-  Edinburgh,  from  a  small  be|^inning, 

mical  discourses  of  the  late    Dr.  has  gradually  increased  into  a  veiy 

plain  and  it  was  not  without  rca-  valuable  collection.      In  (he  year 

$on  that  the  institution  of  a  separate  15S0,  Mr.  Clement  Littje,  advo- 

chair  for  a  professor  of  Rhetoric  cate,  and  one  of  the  commissaries  of 

gnd  Belles  Lettres  was  complainea  Edinburgh,  bequeathed  his  books, 

of  by  the  respectable  veteran,  as  an  consisting  of  about  300  volumes,  to 

encroachment  upon  his  province.  the  citizens  and  ministers  of  Edin* 

"It  is  usual  for  young  men  of  nar-  burgh.     They  were  coipmitted  to 

fow  circumstances  at  the  Scotish  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Lawson,  first 

universities  to  embrace  the  earliest  minister  of  the  city,  and  deposited 

opportunity  of  being  employed  ei-  in  a  gallery  belonging  to  the  lodg- 

ther  as  private  tutors  in  families,  or  ings  appropriated   to  the  ministers 

in  giving  private  assistance  toother  ofEdinDurgh,  which  \^*ere  situateii 

students  younger  than  themselves  :  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 

and  the  professors  have  great  plea-  parliament  house.    The  university 
$ure  in  recommending  to  such  situa-  *  being  afterwards  instituted  in  the 

tions  young  men  of  that  description  year  1582,  it  was  agreed,  about  lwf> 

who  have  distinguished  themselves  years  after,  by  the  town  council 

in  the  classes.  Accordingly,  we  find  and  the  ministers,  that  those  books 

that  Mr.  Gordon  Uvea   for  some  should  be  removed  to  an  apartment 

time,  as  a  private  tutor,  successive*  in  the  college,  and  delivered  to  the 

ly  in  several  families,  particularly  care  of  Mr.  Robert  RoUock,  who 

those  of  captain  Dalxymple,  after-  was  the  first  profedf»or,.  and  aAer- 

\Kards  earl  of  Stair,  and  of  the  late  ward&  the  iirst  principal,  of  that  »^ 

lord  Authiuleck,  father  of  the  well-  ciety. 

known  Mr.  James  Bos  well.     How  "Such  wasthecomraenccmentof 

long  he  remained  in  these,  or  in  the  college  library,  wliich  contina* 

what  years  he  first  attended  the  ed  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only  by 

lectures  oxi  natural  and  moral  phi»  donations  from  those  who  annually 

losophy,  is  not  ascertained.     But>  matriculated,   and    tliose  who  re- 

bavinf  found  an  mtroduction  to  Df.  ceived  the  degree  of  M.Av  but  by 

James  Robertson,  profes«?or  of  ori-  themuniiicenceofmany  weU-dispo> 

enlal  languages,   aisLinguished  for  ted  citizens  and  others,  who  coxUri* 

bis  learning  and  benevolent  dispo*  buted  sums  of  money,  or  valuable      j 

fiition,  and  for  his  kind  attention  to  books,  for  thatpurpose* 

indigent  young  men  of  letters,  iu  "This  library  remained  fcr  many 

biro  he  found  a  steady  and  zealous  years  in  the  particular  cuslody  of 

fiatron.    By  his  interest  chiefly  be  th^  piiucipals  of  the  college,  till  a( 
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length  k WAS  thought,  that  the  books 
would  be  of  more  general  benefit, 
iC  instead  of  the  principal,  a  librarian 
were  appointed,  who  might  attend 
regularly,   at  oertain  stated  hoars, 
fer  the  accommodation  of  such  as 
should  be  admitted  lo  the  ofe  of  them, 
agreeably  to  certain  laws  and  regu- 
laitons.     Accordingly  Mr.  Kenneth 
\^ogie,.%Qn  to  Mr.  James  Logte,  ad* 
vocatei  was  chosen  keeper  of  the 
library,  with  a  aroall  annual  salary, 
and  the  addition  of  some  incidental 
perq  u  isi  tes .    He  was  recommended 
to  this  employment  from  the  assist- 
ance he  had  given  to  principal  John 
Adara^on,  in  arranging  the  boc^s, 
and  in  making  a  caU^ogae  of  them. 
As  no  book  was,  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  )ears  after,  lent  out  of  the 
library  to  any  of  the  students,  the 
regulations  then  framed,  respected 
chiefly  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  it, 
upon  paying  a  small  sum,  and  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  the  regula- 
tions.    For  which  purpose  {t  was 
kept  open    six  hours  in   thd  day 
in    summer,    and  four  in  winter; 
dttftng  whkfh  time  the  librarian  gave 
/egulat  attendance,   produced   Hie 
kooks  which  were  called  for,  and 
look  cttre  that  the  proper  use  should 
ke  made  of  them,  according  to  the 
reffuiations.     Mr.  Logie  contirtued 
fibrarian  till  the  year  1541,  whco  he 
accepted  of  a  call  to  be  minister  of 
Girling,  in  tlie  presbytery  of  Big- 
^r.  Tlie  oBice  afler  this  time  pa,s^* 
ed  rapidly  through  a  great  numk 
her  of  lf&nd< ;  for,  as  the  salary  and 
the  annexed  emoluments  were  very 
small,  and  by  no  mean^  a  proper 
provision  for  life  to  any   man  of 
talents  and  learning,  the  pos<esmri 
immediately  resigned  whenever  a 
move  locfxftive  situation  prevented 
iw^(.    This  proved  a  great  Saorce 
iff  pcrpiexil!y  to  the  town  council, 
patfiins  sLvA  guafiuios  of  the  ani* 


versity;  for  ihe  receivinr  of  the 
books  so  often  from  one  ubrarian^ 
and  delivering  them  to  the  chlrge 
of  a  successor,  was  attended  vrith 
much  trouble. 

"  Such  was  the  .state  of  thi<  li- 
brary till  the  year  1667,  when  Mr. 
William  Henderson  was  chosen 
keeper^  who  discharged  the  o&cm. 
with  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
was  at  great  paln«i  in  arranging  the 
books',  and  in  making  catalogues  of 
them;. and,  in  particular,  he  k^p€ 
an  eicact  aicount  of  the  books  and 
other  donations  presented  to  the 
college,  with  the  names  of  the  do* 
nors,  during  fehe  time  of  his  holding 
the  odice.  This  c^gistex,  which  la- 
still  preserved,  is  preceded  by  a  ve* 
ry  distinct  catalogue  of  the  bene* 
factors  of  the  college,  from  its  fbiui* 
daiion  till  the  year  1679. 

**  Mr.  William  Henderson  contU 
nued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  li- 
brarian till  the  year  1685,  when  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  son  Robert, 
who  had  received  an  academical 
education,  and  taken  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  Tlmt  this  young  man  might 
be  the  better  qualiricd  for  the  oA 
fice,  he  wa^  permitted  to  travel  into 
different  countries;,  with  a  view  to 
learn  the  best  method  of  arrangtnr 
and  keeping  great  libraries;  ana, 
daring  his  absctiee,  his  iatiier  con- 
tinued to  oiiiciate  in  hi^  stead.  On 
his  return,  he  set  him<;df,  with 
great  assiduity,  to  improve  the  plan 
of  keeping  the  books;  and  his  first 
object  was  to  arrslnge  them  in  the 
presses,  according  to  the  sciences^ 
and  to  make  a  catalogue  of  ihem  in 
that  order.  This  he  accordingly  e^ 
fected',  tind  ♦h**.  catalogne  still  re- 
mains, verv  distinctly  executed,  in 
his  own  liand-wriling,  with  a  Latin' 
dedication  to  the  lord  provost,  ma- 
gistrates, and  council,  and  to  Dr. 
Gilbert  Rule,  principal  of  tite  col- 
lege.     His  next  attempt  was  to 
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frame  a  complete  alphabetical  cata-  and  arranging  the  books,  and  in 
logue,  which  wa$  absolutely  neces-  making  a  new  press  catalogue, 
sary  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  which  he  ha4  engaged  to  produce 
particular  books.  But  although  he  to  the  town-council  in  15  months 
remained  in  office  till  the  year  1747,  afler  his  accepting  of  the  oflicc; 
a  period  of  sixty-two  years,  much  but  this  stipulation  he  was  not  able 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  fulfil;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
or  Uian  any  professor  had  ever  con-  y«ar  1750,  in  consequence  of  an 
tinued  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  injunction  from  the  patrons,  that  be 
he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  this  at  last  presented  it  to  them.  His 
favourite  object.  At  one  period  he  performance,  howev'er,  was  not  a 
suffered  ambition  to  interfere;  and  complete  catalogue,  but  rather  an 
in  the  year  l690,  v\hen  Mr.  John  abbreviation  of  a  catalogue;  for  it 
Drummond,  professor  of  humanity,  did  not  exhibit  a  full  deiail  of  the 
was  deprived  of  that  office  by  tlie  titles  of  the  books.  Indeed,  it  was 
parliamentary  visitors,  Mr.  Hen-  observed  that  the  library  wa^?  kept 
derson  appeared  as  one  of  the  can-  in  a  very  slovenly  manner  during 
didates  to  succeed  him,,  at  the  com-  the  incumbency  of  professor  Stuart, 
parative  trial  held  the  same  year,  who  was  eminent  as  a  professor  of 
But  there  were  four  other  candi-  humanity,  but,  as  a  librarian,  ob- 
dates,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Laurence  tained  no  praise.  It  is  worthy  of 
Dundas,  afterwards  so  much  cele-  remark,  that  during  the  latter  years 
brated,  proved  successful.  After  in  which  he  held  the  office,  hi*  <on, 
that  time,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson  the  !?ite  celebrated  Dr.  Gilbert  Stu- 
seems  to  have  contented  himself  art,  had  some  share  in  the  discharge 
with  his  librarian*^hip,  and  remain-  of  its  duties;  and  that  the  acquaint- 
ed in  that  office  till  the  iisfirraities  ance  with  books,  which  he  thenob- 
of  extreme  old  age  obliged  him  to  tained  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
resign.  He  was  a  man  of  very  mo-  Kfe,  paved  the  way  for  the  reputa- 
derate  ability,  with  a  considerable  tion  which  he  afterwards  acquired, 
degree  of  self-conceit.  His  ema-  ''An  event  at  last  happened,  which 
ciated  and  grotesque  figure  is  still  rendered  the  former  laoours  of  pro- 
remembered  by  persons  yet  surviv-  fessor  Stuart  and  his  assistants,  and 
ing,  and  who  were  at  college  in  his  those  of  his  predecessors,  as  keepers 
latter  days.  He  was  fond  of  show-  of  the  library,  of  very  little  value, 
ing  his  talent  for  speaking  Latin ;  The  room  which  had  been  built  for 
and  used  to  avow  his  fear  of  ap-  the  library  (now  the  Musaeum  for 
preaching  a  certain  ruinous  part  of  natural  history)  was,  in  the  year 
the  old  college  wall,  of  which  it  had  1733,' found  loo  small  for  the  pro- 
been  predicted,  that  it  was  to  fall  per  accommodation  of  the  books, 
on  the  most  learned  man  in  the  uni-  It  was  therefore  proposed,  that  tb« 
versify.  ^  great  room  over  the  common  hall, 
"  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ro-  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  but 
bert  Henderson,  who  was  permitted  low  in  the  roof,  and  where  the  pro- 
toretain  the  salary,  professor  George  fessors  used  to  hold  their  meetings 
Stuart  was  elected  11  brarian  in  1 7  47 .  on  many  public  occasions,  should  be 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro«  raised  by  tlie  addition  of  an  fitltc 
ther,  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart,  after-  story  for  a  gallery,  and  accomnoo* 
wards  minister  of  the  West  church,  dated  with  a  new  roof,  new  wixw 
at  first  took  some  pains  in  inspectipg  dowsj  and  a  new  floors  and  coii* 
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'Verted  Into  a  repository  for  the  brarians,  and  which  was  superin* 
books.  This ,  important  work  was  tended  also  by  the  principal,  who 
accomplished  about  the  year  1762,  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the 
at  which  time  the  books  were  re-  business  concerning  the  Ubfary.  In 
moved  into  it.  order  to  increa-^t^  its  funds,  he  had 
*  "  Fortunately,  that  very  year.  Dr.  prevailed  on  the  professors  to  con- 
WilNam  Robertson  was  elected  tribute  each  an  handsome  donation, 
principal  of  the  college,  who,  with  himself  setting  the  example;  and 
his  usual  sagacity,  immediately  fore-  whereas  it  had  been  the  practice,* 
saw  of  what  immense  use  this  valu-  during  many  years,  for  the  students 
able  collection  might  be  made,  un-  only  of  literature  and  philosophy  to 
der  proper  regulations,  both  to  pro-  enter  their  names  in  the  co'^ege  re* 
fessors  and  students;  especially  if  gister,  and  to  pay,  on  that  occasion, 
any  method  could  be  devised  of  in-  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  li- 
creasing  its  funds,  and  rendering  it  brary.  Dr.  Robertson  prevailed  with 
more  generally  accessible.  But  as  the  law  and  the  medical  professors 
it  could  be  of  little  use  without  a  to  cause  their  students  also  to  ma- 
set  of  proper  catalogues ;  and  as,  trlculate  annuallv,  and  to  furnish 
for  want  of  these,  the  books,  sifice  their  contribution ;  in  which  scheme 
their  removal  had  got  into  great  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
disorder,  professor  Stuart  the  libra-  first  Dr.  Monro.  To  indnce  the 
rian  was  required  by  the  patron*  to  students  to  accede  readily  to  this 
set  about  this  work  without  delay,  proposal,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the 
But  whether  he  found  that  his  ge-  contributors  should  not  only  be  al- 
liius  revolted  from  this  Herculean  lowed  to  frequent  the  library,  on 
task,  and  foresaw  that  much  addi-  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  there 
tional  trouble  would  aftertvards  be  to  call  for  whatever  books  they 
required,  or  from  whatever  motive,  pleased,  and  read  or  consult  them 
he  thought  proper  to  resign  the  of-,  on  the  spot,  but  that  they  should  be 
fice  into  the  hands  of  the  patrons  on  allowed  to  borrow  them,  upon  giv^ 
the  12th  of  January  1763;  and,  on  ine  a  receipt,  and  depo^itmg  the 
the  same  day,  they  elected  in  his  vaiuc,  with  the  exception  oi  rare 
stead.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  pro-  and  splendid  books,  which  were  not 
feasor  of  oriental  languages ;  who  to  be  carried  out  of  the  library,  but 
being  yet  in  the  prime  ot  life,  and  by  a  particular  order  of  the  cu- 
of  great  industry,  had  no  objections  rators,  who  consisted  of  the  prin- 
to  undergo  the  necessary  labour,  cipal  himself,  with  five  or  six  of  the 
But  as  it  was  thought  proper  that  professors  in  rotation.  Certain  re« 
he  should  have  a  stated  assistant  in  gulations  to  this  purpose  having 
the  exercise  of  the  various  duties  been  agreed  upon,  and  having  pass^ 
that  would  now  be  incident  to  the  ed  the  SenaiHs  Acadcmicus  on  the 
ofike,  he  immedisitely  pitched  upon  10th  of  March  1763;  and  certain 
'Mr.  Duke  Gordon  for  that  purpose,  days  having  been  appointed  for  roar 
who  engaged  to  serve  him  on  very  triculation,  the  students  of  all  de- 
moderate  terms.  The  propriety  of  scriptions  (those  of  divinity  being 
this  choice  soon  appeared  in  the  ef^  exempted  as  having  a  separate  li« 
fectual  aid  which  Mr.  Gordon  con-  brat-y  of  their  own)  came  forward, 
tributed,  in  drawing  up  a  new  press  in  presence  of  the  principal  and 
<»talogue«^he  first  work  which  ex-  their  Respective  professors,  attended 
ercised  the  diligence  of  tfie  new  U-  by  the  librarians,   and  subscribed 
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their  nwmest  and  contributed  witli 
the  greatest  alacrity,  according  to 
their  several  circumstances.    These 
meetings  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  tiie  principal^  who,  in  a  .Uiort 
speech,  explained  tJic  purpose  of 
them ;    staling  that  the  university 
had  two  objects  in  vtevv    in  thus 
calling  the  students  together  j  one 
of  which  was  to  give  them  access 
to  a  valuable  collection  of  books^ 
and  the  other  to  enable  thcm^  at 
any  future  period  of  their  lives,  to 
ascertain,  by  a  certificate  under  tlie 
band  of  the  librarian,  that  tl>ey  liad 
obtained  an  academical  education^ 
The  Sponsio  jicadcniica   was  then 
read    lo    ihem,    which  they   sub- 
scribed, as  their  names  were  called 
ov«r  from  list^  previously  made  up 
l>y  the  librarians  ;  and  as  each  &ub« 
scribed,    he  received  a  ticket  en- 
titling him  to  the  privilege  oi  the  li- 
brary for  one  year.      A  separate 
book,    containing    all   the    names. 
With  the  sums  contributed,  annexed 
to  each,  was* also  kept;    and  the 
money  collected  was  delivered  to 
the  principal,  who,  acted  ascaslver^ 
superintended  the  pivrchase  of  books 
disbursed  the  mouc),  and  submit- 
ted his  accounts  to  be  audited  by 
UiQ  curators,  previous  to  thcjr  being 
icported  to  \he  Senaiu^  Jcadtmku^* 
"  This  plan,  which  has  now  been 
adhered  to  fpr  near  forty  years,  ha* 
be^n  attervded  wjth  the  utmost  ad* 
vantage  tu  (he  university.     Duriiig 
tliat  time  more  tlian  tSnOOOL  worth 
of  books  have  biMeUr  ad^l^d  to  tlie  li-* 
brary»  besides  tho^e  received  by  ^t 
of  piiiliament.  tron>  Htati(ui<.*rs'  Uallw 
and  occasional  donaiiou^  fro^i  au* 
thors  and  oi!j  i>i  and  it  is  supposed 
tliat  the  library  of  &o  university  has 
ever  bce4i  rendered  so  easily  accesr 
sible  to  students,  or  has  contributed 
so  much  to  theic  im.provemenJt  ia 
'  knowledge,  as  tlvit  of  the  university 
df  £dint)urgb«    As  it  was  foui}d  d^ 


ficient  in  medical  boob  when  ihm 
new  regulations  were  mat^e,  it  wa« 
agreed  that  all  the  money  contri* 
buled  by  medical  studcaits  shoukl 
be  expended  on  books  in  thai  de« 
pari  meat ;  by  which  means  the  me- 
alcal  collection  is  now  coiuidered 
as  one  of  the  most  com|Jeti2  which 
is  any  where  to  be  fouud ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ha^  been  of  the 
Utmoht  use  to  the  medical  students 
many  of  whom  come  irom  a  great 
diNtancc,  imd  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  well  furui^ied  with  boijis. 
The  certificates  loo,  wliich  inaDjr 
of  these  students  obtained  from  th^ 
album«  or  register,  on  their  leaving 
the  university,  by  ascertaining  tlusir 
having  received  a  regular  medical 
education,  are  found  greatly  to  pro^ 
mote  their  success  in  life.  So  that 
this  library  may  be  considered/ at 
having  contributed  a  large  share  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  medical  coll^ 
in  the  university  of  £)dinburgh. 

"  Before  the  end  of  llio  year  1794'| 
the  librarian  and  his  deputy,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  siudealSi 
employed  also  by  professor  Robe^i- 
sotl,  had  completed  two  copies  of  a 
press  catalogue;  but  tlic  alpbabe* 
tical  one*  a  more  diihcuK  work,  still 
remained  la  be  constructed*  which 
the  librarians  immediateJj  iwder* 
took  will)  equal  alacrity,  assisted  hk 
the  same  manner.  After  more  ibaji 
three  yeari'  strenuovn  Uboar>  this 
ta.sk  was  at  last  accor^plished.  Nor 
were  the  patrons  of  the  uxti versify 
wanting  in  a  landab^  zeal  (or  tm 
&UCCCS)  of  tlus  work.  Oi^  the  first 
of  August  1764,  tlie  town  council 
b^d  voted  60/.  extraordinarjr  to  pro- 
te&sor  Robertson  '  lur  his  great  u»i 
indefatigable  trouble  in  pelting  the 
\\b^^fy  in  order ;'  and«  on  Ch«  coib- 
pleiiog  of  the  alphaUiUcal  eaUr 
lo|^a,e,  they  not  only,  on  the  20ili 
oTJuly  i768«  ordered  an  account 
of  iixpea^e^  ^urr^  )^y  him^  %> 

mounting 
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mounting  to  upwards  of  H5L  (o  bo 
paid ;  but  authorised  the  lord  pro* 
vast  to  thaiik  him  in  their  name, 
and  to  present  him  with  79  guineas 
for  his  own  pariicuiar  trouble; 
which,  however  inadequate  it  might 
\^Q  supposed,  was  ceruiuly»  con^ii- 
dering  tJie  scanty  revenue  of  thQ 
universLty«  very  liberal  on  the  part 
of  the  patrons. 

''^ Besides  llie  press^and  alpliabeti* 
cal  catalogues,  uito  which  the  books 
annually  acquired  for  the  library 
are  regularly  entered,  it  was  thought 
prefer  to  keep  separate  lists  of  the 
books  purchased  for  the  general  and 
ibr  the  medical  branches;  also  of 
those  recaived  from  Stationers'  Hall, 
and  of  those  acquired  by  donation. 
This  accordingly  has  been  iregu* 
larlydone ;  all  which  catalogues  lie 
ready  for  the  ini^pection  of  tlie  cu« 
rators,  and  of  the  patrons  of  the 
university ;  so  that  the  state  of  the 
library  may  now  be  seen  and  under^ 
stood  with  ilic  greatest  ease. 

**  Bui  it  is  evident  tliat  the  carrying 
on  all  this  complicated  work  pro- 
perly, must  pro^iuce  great  and  in* 
cessant  trouble  to  tlie  librarians) 
one  of  the  most  laborious  parU  of 
wliich,  the  lending  arid  receiving  of 
the  books,  devolved  on  Mr.  Gordon 
the  assistant }  wliosoon  showed  him« 
«ell  in  every  respect  admirably  caU 
culated  for  Uik%  department  of  the 
duty.  Respectful  and  obliging  be- 
haviour to  the  professors ;  coi^uct 
to  the  students  not  too  foittihar  but 
strictJy  impartial  t  firmness  bofder* 
ing  on  austerity  Yrii&^  petulance  was 
to  be  repcesi«e<l;  distance  and  reserve 
when  igooraoce  and  conceit  pro* 
Mtjatfd  contempt ;  readiness  to  as^ii^t 
where  mmWsty  f^fivai^d  to  require 
assistan^ce ;  wese  qiWi^ies  which  he 
possessed  in  a  hig^  degree.  Tliese 
were  attended  wUh  &uc}v  diUgcnc^^ 

Cecisioo^  accuracy,  fiJehty,  punc- 
ftJ^^/j  s^  ci^i^U  not  be  «^^eed€d» 


By  principal  Robertson,  who  had 

frequent  occasion  to  observe  him 
particularly,  he  was  considered  as  a 
person  of  the  utmost  utility,  and 
frequently  mentioned  by  him  as  the 
]mfect  model  of  a  deputy  librarian. 
Indeed,  he  was  of  the  utmost  set* 
vice  to  the  principal  individually; 
sparing  no  sort  of  pains  in  facili- 
tating his  search  of  books,  and  often 
suggesting  to  him  hints,  which  that 
distinguished  author,   and  prudent 
man^  did  not  think  himself  too  wise 
to  despise  of  reject.    To  professor 
Robertson,  the  head  librarian,  his 
value  was  inestimable;   who  8(X)ii 
discerned  that  he  not  only  might 
safely  entrust   to  him   the  whole 
charge  of  lending  and  receiving  the 
books ;  but  committed  to  him  like* 
wis^  the  greatest  share  of  the  trout 
ble  of  entering  the  newly  acquired 
books  into  the  diiierent  catalogues* 
The  occasional  general  inspection 
of  the  library;  the  giving  ot  certi* 
ficates^  to  ti>e  students ;  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  diplomas,  when  ce'^ 
grees  were  conferred;  the  prepar*. 
ing  the  lists  of  tin  students  for  the 
(natriculations ;  and  the  keeping  of 
a  written  record  of  the  proceedmgi 
of  the  university,  were  other  parts 
of  the  duty  which  coukl  not  so  well 
be  discharged  by  a  deputy;    and 
therefore   professor  Robertson  re» 
served  the  greatest  part  of  this  sort 
of  kibour  to  himself:  still  Mr.  Gor^ 
don  was  ever  ready  to  assist  at  the 
matik'uiations,  and  constantly  con^ 
tributed,  to  tl>e  utmost  of  his  pow« 
er,  to  the  relief  of  his  worthy  pe« 
troQ  and  benefactor. 

**  Professor  Robertson  having  held 
the  olHce  of  chief,  librarian  foe  29 
years,  began  at  length,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  of  his  excellent  asi- 
sistant,  to  feel  the  charge  very  bur- 
densome; and,  wishing  to  resign^ 
he  expr e$S(ed  a  desire  to  Mr.  Dalzeb 
professor  of  Cfcek.  that  be  should 
^  bo 
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he  hissiKcessor,  providin;T  that  such 
an  arrangement  should  prove  agree- 
able to  the  patrons  of  ll^e  Mniversit» 
Principal  Robertson,  having  highly 
approved  of  the  pro|x>sal,  recom- 
lucnded  the  adopting  of  it  to  sir 
James  Hunier  Blair,  tlien  lord  pro- 
iro>t;  and  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  town-council  finding  it 
agreeable  to  the  university,  they,  in 
Oirlober  17 S.^^,  upon  the  resignation 
of  professor  Robertson,  elected  him, 
with  professor  Dalzel,  joint  libra- 
lians ;  ilie  sole  ofiice  to  be  possessed 
by  the  Mirvivor  j  the  former,  in  the 
mean  time,  b<'ing  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  salary,  and  to  have  a  great 
share  also  of  tl)e  rneidental  emolu- 
ments; after  deducting  an  allow- 
axK-e  for  the  assistant. 

♦*  This  change  seemed  at  first  to 
disconce'^  jVIr.  Gordon,  who  was 
probably '  afraid  that  the  mode  to 
whieh  be  had  been  so  long  actus- 
tometl  might  be  somehow  altered 
or  erobarrasseii :  but  soon  finding 
himself  treated  by  Mr.  Dalzel  with 
great  delicacy  and  attention,  his  al- 
lowance somewhat  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time,  every  means  used 
lor  his  agreeable  accommodation,  he 
soon  caii\e' to  a  proper  understand- 
ing with  the  new  librarian ;  wlio, 
while  he  was  sensible  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's inestimable  value,  compre- 
hended perfectly  the  particular  hu- 
fnour  of  his  character.  For  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  they  act- 
ed together  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality, each  endcavournig  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  convenience 
of  the  other.  By  their  united  exer- 
tions, order  has  been  restored  to 
some  parts  of  the  library,  which 
had  gone  into  confusion;  a  great 
number  of  new  books  which  had 
been  suffered  to  He  on  the  floor  for 
•several  years,  have  been  placed  in 
Dew  shelves;  and  the  catalogues, 
which  bad  been  made  in  too  great 


a  hurry,  have  been  corrected  in  ma^ 
ny  particulars.    Further  amendment 
sttii  is  requisite,  and  a  n^w  catalogue, 
with  the  titles  of  the  books,  arrang- 
ed under  certain  heads,  ^xurdtng 
to  -the  sciences,  would  be  an  im- 
provement   of    great    importance. 
But  as  hopes  have  long  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  new  buildings  for 
the  college,  so  auspiciously  begun 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  may  be 
accompli*:hed  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod ;'  and  as  accommodation  of  the 
amplest  kind  will  then  be  provided 
ifor  tire  books,  and  a  new  arrange* 
ment  of  them  most  take  place,  anj 
further  material  improvement  ttpOQ 
the  library  is  naturally  postponed 
till  that  much- wished  for  time  shall 
arrive. 

•'  That  a  work  of  such  evident  uti- 
]\ty,  as  the  re-building  of  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, should  have  been  so  long  retard- 
ed, has  furnished  a  subject  of  general 
regret.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  when 
the  minister  for  Scottish  affairs  pa- 
tronised that  most  important  un- 
dertaking, he  was  extremely  an- 
xious to  have  it  accomplished :  but 
the  immen^  load  of  business,  oc- 
casioned by  the  French  revolution, 
obliged  ministers  to  suspend  their 
attention  to  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing, which  thev  may  have  meant 
to  resume,  at  a  less  bustling,  and 
more  favourable  period,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  sum^  of  money  lately 
bestowed  by  royal  munificence,  for 
the  purpose  ot  preserving  the  un- 
finished part  of  the  building  from 
going  to  ruin>  and  the  appearance 
of  the  workmen  again  on  the  walls, 
are  still  Hattering  proofs  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  and  to  strangers 
who  resort  to  that  ancient  capital, 
that  (he  cause  of  learning  is  not  vet 
abandoited;  and  renew  the  pleasing 

prospect 
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prospect  that  the  youth,  attracted  for  solitude ;  refusing  the  advice  of 

Ihithef  from  so  many  quarters  of  a  physician,  though  all  the  medical 

the  world,  will  at  last  receive  the  professn;s  in  the  university  would, 

expected  instruction,  in  apartments  upon  an  hint  given,  have  attended 

properly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  him  with  the  greatest  readiness:  but 

Then  a  commodious  receptacle  will  on  this  subjt-ct  he  wan  obstinate  to 

also  be  provided  for  the  books,  and  the  last,  and  insisted  that  no  physi- 

a  new  arrangement  of  them  be  de*  cian  couid  be  of  the  smallest  bene- 

vised,  which  raa>  render  them  of  fit  to  him.      The  regimen  he  ob- 

still  greater  utility  than  they  ^re  at  served,  and  the  habit  of  retirement 

present;  and  still  better  calculated  he  continued  to  indulge,  were  not 

to  promote  the  renown  of  the  uni-  calculated  to  promote  the  restora*- 

versity,  of  which  they  form  so  im-  tion  of  his  healtii.     He  died  on  the 

portaijt  apart.  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  ISOO, 

"  Mr.  Gordon  continued  to  per^  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
form  his  duty  in  the  library  faithfully  "  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
and  punctually,  till  within  these  few  probity ;  and  practised  frugality  as 
years,  when  his  health  began  to  de-  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  a  sitii-» 
cline;  which  obliged  him  to  be  ation  of  independence,  by  which  hf* 
sometjnies  absent  on  the  public  daysi  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  his  own 
On  tho'^e  <K!casions  Mr.  Dalzel  sup-  way,  and  according  to  his  own  pe« 
plied  his  place,  and  endeavoured  to  culiar  humour.  After  his  decease, 
alleviate  his  situation  as  much  as  his  private  affairs  were  found  to  be 
possible  in  every  respect.  But  he  arranged  with  the  same  accuracy 
could  not  sutfcr  to  see  a  professor  and  distinctness,  which  had  marked 
whom  he  so  much  respected,  in  ad-  his  transactions  in  the  library.  The 
flition  to  his  own  duty,  submitting  to  emolument  which  could  be  afforded 
do  also  every  part  of  the  drudgery  for  all  the  toil  he  underwent  there 
incident  to  the  keeping  of  the  liora-  was  so  extremely  small,  that  unless 
ry ;  and  he  was  evidently  dejected  he  had  taken  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
and  unhappy.  They  therefore  a-  of  the  duty,  it  could  not  be  suppo- 
greed  to  unite  their  endeavours  in  sed  that  he  would  have  continued 
training  a  young  assi>tant,  who  long  to  perform  it.  But  he  evi- 
luight  in  a  great  measure  relieve  dently  took  delight  in  that^,  which> 
them  both.  But  the  circulation  of  tomostother  men,  would  have  been 
books  had  oi'  late  increased  so  intolerable  drudgery ;  he  seemed 
inuch»  that  they  were  convinced  fond  of  spending  much  of  his  time 
that  two  active  persons  of  that  de-  among  books,  and  of  possessing  the 
scription,  instead  of  one,  would  soon  power  of  obliging  men  of  letters,  as 
Jbecome  necessary  for  performing  welt  as  students,  in  the  prosecution 
.the  duty  welt.  In  the  mean  time,  of  their  several  studies ;  and^  being 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  thfe  ini-  entirely  free  from  ambition,  he 
tidtion  of  one  deserving  young  man  would  have  willingly  contented 
into  the  business,  who  was  soon  able  himself  with  the  humble  but  useful 
to  perform  a  considerable  part  of  the  station  of  assistant  librarian,  as.  a 
duty,  Mr.  Gordon,  feeling  his  health  solo  and  ultimate  object.  But  as 
still  on  the  decline,  confined  him-  what  he  earned  in  this  Way  was 
£olf  for  some  months  to  his  chamber,  quite  inadequate  to  his  decent  main- 
find  too  much  indulged  a  disposition  tonance,  he  found  it  necessary  to 

seek 
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seek  for  an  additton  to  his  income,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  the  iof> 

by  t«ne)>in|r,  privately,   the  Latin  tor's  degree.      Some  of  tbenc  he 

«ud  Greek  languages.         ,  osed  to  assist  in  coniiK»'tng  their  La- 

'*  For  some  years  after  he  under-  tin  inaugural  dissertations  ;  though 

look  his  charge  in  llie  library,  he  he  did  not  «cl  up  for  a  professed 

fesiiiad  in  the  famiij  of  the  late  adept  in  this  line,  a  character  well 

worthy  Mr.  Alexander  Tail,  clerk  known  among  the  medical  student !»« 

of  9efiston,  as  private  tutor  to  his  by  the  cant  appellation  of  Grinder. 

tons  ;  and  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  '<  He  had  a  familiar  acquaintance 

education  of  the  late  Mr.  William  %vith  the  Latin  classics;    and,  in 

Taitj  advocate  and  member  of  paf«  particular,    he    had    studied   with 

liamenl.     Mr,  Tait  the  father,  al-  great  care  the  writings  of  Celsu«, 

ways  treated  him  with  great  libe*  which  '^uabied  him  to  be  of  singular 

rality  and  kindness;  and  Mr.  Gordon'  use  to  his  medical  scholars.     To 

in  his  turn,  was  much  attached  to  many  students  he  taught  also  the 

the  family,  and  took  a  great  interest  principles  of  Greek,  and  assisted 

in  Mr.  William  Tait's  success  in  life,  them  privately  in  preparing  their 

This  young  gentleman  possessed  ex-  tasks  for  the  Greek  cla'^ses  in  the 

cellent  abilities  for  the  bar,  and  be*  university.  A<i  a  private  teacher,  he 

came  a  very  fluent  and  eloquent  showed  the  >^me  diligence,  accu* 

pleader ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  wa<,  for  racy  and  fidelity,  which  distinguish* 

8ome  Lime,   much  gratified  in  ob*  ed  him  a«  kee|>er  of  the  library. 

serviiig  his  pupil's  success.    On  one  '*  Augmented  thus,    as    his  in* 

occasion,  he  even  contributed  con*  come  was,    from   the    rewards  of 

sidcrable  assistance  in  enabling  him  private  teaching,  still  it  could  not 

to  make  a  most  brilliant  appearance  oe  great ;     but  having  no  family, 

at  the  bar,  in  a  cause  res:prcting  li*  and  choosing  to  remain  a  bachelor, 

lerary  property,  in  which  the  plead-  his  household   expense  rmisl  haiva 

ex  surprised  the  court,  by  a  great  been  extremely  small.     His  omo* 

fliiipby  of  etymological  erudition.  Juments  as  assistant*] ibrarian  never 

At  lant  a  suspicion  of  a  want  of  at*  exceeded  %bL  per  annum*;  for  near 

tfeution  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tatt,  and  twenty  years  they  were  not  more 

afterwards    his    premature    death,  than  15/.     The  Senatus  Acaderoi- 

proved  a  great  source  of  aiHiction  cus,  sensible  of  his  great  merit,  aU 

to  Mr.  Gordon.     So  severe  a  trial,  lowed  him   10^.  in  addition;   and 

seemed  at  times  to  affect  his  intel*  on  professor  Dalxel's  becomifig  li* 

lectnal  faculties;  and,  it  was  observ-  brarian  he  began  to  receive  in  all 

ed,  that  his  constitution  never  com*  33/.  annually,     it  was  chiefly  (iMtt 

pletely  recovered  from  the?  shock.  from  his  earnings  as  a  teacher,  tkat 

'<  After  he  quitted  the  family  of  he  raijted  him^lf  to  a  ^ate  of  inde* 

Mr.  Tait's  father,  he  had  devoted  penderu-e,  and  indeed  opulence,  t4 

many  of  his  spare  hours  to  the  pri*  a  man  who  bad  so  tew  wants  as 

-  vate  instruction  o(  young  gentlemen  Mr.  Gordon.   Having  once  secured 

attending  the  high  school^  or  the  a  competency,   and  to  spare,  his 

university;  and  he  found  much  em-  habits  oi  frugalfty  ^id  not  restraia 

frfayeient  in  bringing  forward  stu-  him  from  tljecx-errise  of  generosity; 

dentsof  physic,  whose  previous  edff-  and  bo  has  been  frequently  kne^ft 

cation   hacl  been  neglected,    in  a  to  relieve,  with  the  utmost  readi* 

knowledge   of  Latin  and  Greekj  ness^  the  wao^  of  the  iiWNgeni. 

*^  AUtttf 


jiccovVT  OP  the  kle  Dues  GoRDOvr  '^I] 

*'  A  taste  for  books  was  h»  chief  himself  as  under  great  obligations; 

indulgence;   and  of  those  he  had  he  dtspoacd  or  conveyed,   by  his 

gradually  provided  a  select  coHec*  wil^  all  the  efllects  which  he  pos- 

tion,  chiefly  classical.     His  reading  sessed  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 

was  very  extensive ;  but  he  has  left  hardened  with  a  life^annuity  to  hia 

DO  specimens  of  original  compose  only  sister^  Aitken,   and  her  has« 

iion>  an  exercise  at  which  be  seldom  band,  Nicol  Munro^  a' reputable 

seems  to  have  aimed.      What  he  shoemaker;    together  with  several 

wrote  down,  consisted  of  striking  other  private  legacies,  of  which  thtt 

passages,  selected  from  various  au-  detail  cannot  excite  any  interest, 

thors,    whtck  he  transcribed    into  His  public  boquests  were  500/.  lo 

volumes^  without  any  attention  to  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgii ; 

arrangement ;    and    therefore    the  tlie  reversion    of  a   tenement  of 

title  he  gave  them  was  Ckuoi^    The  bouses  of  neariy  the  same  value,  to 

blank  leaves  of  roost  of  his  books  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cufh- 

he  filled  with  such  anecdotes  con*  bert's ;  and  such  of  his  books,  to  the  li* 

cerning  their  authors,  some  of  them  brary  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh^ 

extremely  curious,  as  he  had  glean-  as  the  librarian  should  think  pro* 

ed  in  the  course  of  his  reading.    In  per  to  be  added  to  that  collection, 
the  Glasgow   Horace,    commonly        "  The  minuteness  of  this  narra- 

stiled  immticulatt,  he  detected  three  dve  may  to  some  require  an  apolo- 

errors ;   a  discovery  by  which  he  gy«  No  more  was  at  iirst  intended^ 

was  much  amused,  and  wkich  fur<^  Uianavery  brief  memorial  of  a  man, 

nished   him  with  one  topic  for  a  whose  singular  merit  in  a  most  use-, 

vein  of  sarca'itic  humour,  which,  in  ful,  though  humble  sphere,  entitled 

the  hours  of  festivity,  he  sometimes  him  to  an  honourable  remembrance. 

w^ed  to  indulge.     But  his  Gtsner^s  But  as  his  character  could  not  be 

Ihesaurus  remains  the  most  conspi-  wull    described,    detached  from  a 

cuousproof  of  his  industry,  its  blank  particular  account  of,  that  sort  of 

leaves    being    completely  covered  duty  which  he  had  to  perform,  it 

with  an  account  of  the  tenses  of  the  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a 

Latin  verb  from  Schellerus;    and  variety  of  literary  detail,  not  unin- 

the  margins  of  ahnost  every  page  teresting,  it  is  hoped,  to  those  who 

of  the  l)0()k  crowded  with  additional  have  received  their  education  in  the 

examples  and  illustrations.  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  who 

"To  three  ofhis  particular  friends,  will  be  soothed  with  the  recollcc- 

professor  Dalzel,  for  whom  he  en*  ti(m  of  those  happy  days,  when  they 

tertained  a  great  respect  and  es-  used  to  be  furnished  with  the  in- 

teem;  the  reverend  Andrew  John-  struments   of  knowledge   by    the 

ston,  minister  of  Salton,  in  whose  hands  of  Mr.  Duke  Gordon, 
.education,  and  fortune  in  life,  he        *•  The  following  is  an  inscription 

had  taken  an  early  inteirest;    and  written  by  Mr.  Dalzel,  for  anions- 

Mr,  William    Whyte,    writer    in  ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory, 

£dinburgh,  to  whom  he  considered  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Cuthbert's. 

*'Htcjacet  Du KB  Gordon,  A.  M, 

Qui  pro  prxfecturam  bibliothecae  academia?  Edinburgenae^ 

Per  annos  fere  quadraginta,  feliciter  gessit : 

Vir  in  suo  genere  plane  eximius : 

Eruditus    iiidefessus,  fidelis 

Accuratus, 


[^2]  AecouKT  of  the  late  Dvxe  6okdoh;» 

Accnratas,  ofliciosus^^— interdum  austeras; 

Sed,  in  munere  difficiltimofungeiidoj 

Austeritatem  corailate  tain  prudenler  tcmperans, 

Ut  oiBBium  academicorum  lauvlem  et  gratiam  adipisceretur. 

Caeleb^^  ambitionis  cxpers,  contentus  parvo, 

Ek  horis  subsecivis,  quas  ingenus  juventuti  privatim  erudiends  sacravi(« 

Modicam  rem  praecipue  quxrebat ; 

Unde,  sumroa  adhibita  frugalitate. 

Extra  nutumalienum  positus, 

Vivendi  rationem  suo  arbitrio  sibi  instituendam  decrcvif  : 

Alque>  vita  parura  splepdida^  at  utilissima  tameo. 

Ad  finem  vergente, 

Se  fiK:uItatibu%  quas  honesto  labore  acquisltas  peperceral^ 

Partem  aliquam  testamento  legavit 

'    Unira^  sax  sorori  ej  usque  marito^ 

Aliam  Nosoc-oraio  Regio  Edinensi, 

Atiam  Sancti  Cuthberti  paupehbus : 

Earumque  residuum 

(Alma?  sus  raatris  academiae  non  immeraor) 

Tribus  ex  amicis  suis«  quos  prae  caeleris  dilexif, 

Quique  hoc  marmor,  memoriae  ejus  sacrum,  ponendum  curaruBt* 

Natus  est  xiii.  Kai.  Jun.  A.  D.  M.DCC.XXXIX. 

Obiit  ipso  die  penult,  tecoli  xviii»^ 
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MANNERS  OF  NATIONS. 


Inte&tibw  witli  the  Kaffer  King  ;  and  Manners  ofthe  Kaffers. 

fFroxn  Barrow's    Travels   into  the    Interior    of  Southern" 

Africa,  in  the  Years  1797  and  179S.] 

"  /^N  arriving  at  his  place  of  received  us  sufficiently  marked  the 
V-/  residence,  we  found  that  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  visit: 
the  king,  not  having  expected  us  of  the  nature  of  this  he  was  al- 
until  the  following  day,  had  gone  ready  aware,  and  entered  iinnie- 
to  his  grazing-village  ten  or  twelve  diately  upon  the  subject,  by  cx- 
miles  to  the  northward,  in  conse-  pressing  the  satisfaction  he  iclt  in 
quence  of  some  intelligence  be  had  having  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
received  ofthe  wolves  having  com-  ing  to  us  that  none  of  the  Kaffbri 
luitted  great  depredations  among  who  had  passed  the  boundary  esta- 
his  young  cattle  on  the  preceding  blished  between  the  two  nations 
night.  A  messenger  was  therefore  were  to  he  considered  as  his  sub- 
immediately  dispatched  after  him;  jects:  he  said  they  wore  chiefs  as 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  king's  mo-  well  as  himself,  and  entirely  inde- 
thcr,  a  well-looking  woman,  appa-  pendent  of  him  ;  but  that  his  an- 
rently  about  fiye-and-thirty,  and  cestors  had  alwaxs  held  the  first 
his  queen,  a  very  pretty  Kafler  rank,  and  their  supremacy  had 
girl>  about  fifteen,  with  their  fe-  been  acknowledged  on  all  occa* 
male  attendants,  to  the  number  of  ston*  by  the  colonists:  that  all  those 
fifty  or  sixty,  formed  a  circle  round  KafTersand  their  chiefs,  who  had 
us,  and  endeavoured  to  entertain  at  any  time  been  desirou.;  to  enter 
us  with  their  good-humored  and  under  the  protection  of  his  family^ 
lively  conversation.  It  was  not  had  been  kindly  received  ;  and  that 
Tong  before  Gaika,  the  king,  made  those  who  cliose  rather  to  remain 
his  appearance  riding  on  an  ox  in  independent  had  been  permitted 
full  gallops  attended  hy  five  or  six  to  do  so,  without  being  considered 
of  his  people.  Our  business  com-  in  the  light  of  enemies.  He  then 
nenced  with  little  ceremony  under  informed  us,  that  his  father  died, 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa,  and  left  him,  when  very  young. 
He  requested  that  we  might  all  be  under  the  guardianship  of  Zambia, 
seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  one  of  his  hrst  chiefs  and  own  bro- 
not  as  any  mark  of  civility,  but  ther,  who  had  acted  as  regent  du- 
Ihat  it  might  the  more  distinctly  be  ring  his  minority  ;  but  that  having 
heard  what  each  party  iiad  to  say.  refused  to  resign  to  him  his  riglit 
The  manAer,  however,  in  which  he  on  coming  at  years  of  discretion, 

hill 
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hfTciLvrEw  TVith  tte  ftArFE&  King  ; 


his  father's   friends   had    showed 
themselves  in  his  favor »  and  that 
by  their  assistance  he  had  obliged 
his  uncle  to  fly :  that  this  man  had 
then  joined*  Khouta,    a  powerful 
chief  to  the  northward,  and  with 
their  united  forces  had  made  war 
against  him :  that  he  had  been  vic- 
torious, and  had  taken  Zambie  pri. 
soner :  that  he  had  never  been  at 
-war  with,  nor  to  his  knowledge 
had  ever  given  the "  slightest  of- 
fence to,  uie  chiefs  of  the  other 
aide  of  the  Keiskamma,    but/  on 
the  contrary,  had  always  endea- 
voured to  conciliate    their  good- 
will :  that  since  his   friends  and 
subjects  had  supported  him  in  the 
assumptiqn  and  maintenance  of  his 
right,  he   had  observed  a  dispo* 
sition  in  those  chiefs  to  withdraw 
themselves  from    his    friendship: 
that   the  people    of  Malloo   and 
Tooley  particularly  liad  committed 

freat  depredations  on  the  cattle  of 
is  subjects;  and  that,  when  he 
sent  to  them  a  civil  message  to 
inquire  if*any  had  by  chance 
strayed  into  their  territories,  to 
his  great  surprise  he  was  informed 
they  had  quitted  the  country :  that 
he  had  more  than  once,  since  that 
.  period,  sent  to  them  his  proffers 
of  friendship,  but  that  they  had 
detained,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
put  to  death  his  messengers  :  that 
SttU  to  avoid  giving  them  any 
pretext  for  commencing  hostili- 
ties, he  had  stiicUy  forbid  any  of 
his  subject*;  to  molest  their  habi-- 
tations,  or  6vcn  to  pass  Uie  Kcis^ 
kamma. 

"  Astonished  to  find  so  much 
good  sense  and  prudence  in  a  very 
Jroung  man.  and  a  KalTer,  we  ex- 
nlained  tlie  nature  of  our  visit  to 
nim*  and  subbiilted  for  his  con^* 
sideration  the  six  following,  aiti- 
des: 


"  I .  That  he  should  send  a  racs- 
semger  of  peace  and  friendship 
along  with  one  of  our  interpre- 
ters to  the  KafTer  chiefs  novy  re- 
siding in  the  colony : 

*'  2.  That  none  of  his  subjects,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  unless 
sent  expressly  by  him,  should 
pass  the  boundary  established  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  Kaflfers : 

"  3 .  That  none  of  his  subjects  sboirf d 
have  any  intercourse  whatever 
with  the  colonists ;  and  that,  if 
any  of  the  latter  should  be  found 
in  any  part  of  his  territories,  he 
would  send  them  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Graaff  Reynet : 

"  4-.  That  should  any  ship  be 
stranded  on  the  KalTer  coast,  he 
would  afford  to  the  unfortunate 
passengers  and  crew  hospitality 
and  protection,  and  that  he 
would  conduct  them  in  safety  to 
Graaff  Reynot : 

"5.  That  any  blacks,  hottentots, 
or  bastaarAs,  found  in  his  terri- 
tories, should  be  taken  and  sent 
to  Graaff  R^ynct; 
"  6.  And  that  he  should  keep  up 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
landrost,  by  sending  annually, 
or  oftener,  if  necessary,  one  of 
his   captains,   bearing  a    brass 

forget   with-  the   arms  ol*  his 
ritaimic  majesty  engraven  upon 
it. 

"  To  all  thcfte  he  readily  agreed, 
except  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  article;  observing  thit  he  did 
not  think  it  right  for  KafTersto  make 
pr  isoners  of  men  so  superior  to  them- 
scdves  as  Christians  were ;  but  ht 
promised  to  give  intelligence  to  the 
landrost,  should  any  ht  met  with 
in  his  territories.  It  h  a  common 
idea,  industriously  kept  up  in  the 
colony,  that  the  kafferi  are  a  sa- 
vage,, treacherous,  »Dd  cruel  peo* 

pit; 
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plie;  a  character  as  false  as  it  is 
unmerited.     Their  moderation  to- 
wards the  colonists^  and  all  white 
people,  has  shown  itself  on  many 
occasions ;  and  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the   bordering  parts  of  the  co- 
lony had  any  sense  of  honour  or 
feelings  of  gratitude^  instead  of  as- 
sisting to  propagate,  ^hey  would 
endeavour  to  suppress^    such    an 
idea.     They  know  very  well  that 
in  the  height  of  a  war  into  which 
this  people  was  iniquitously  driven^ 
the  lives  of  all  their  women  and 
children  tliat  fell  into'the  hands  of 
the  Kaflfers  were  spared  by  themi 
Whilst    their    own   fell    promiscu- 
ously by  the  hands  of  the  colonists. 
Another  instance  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  Dutch  and 
the  Kaffers  conducted  themselves, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  will 
serve  to  show  which  of  the  two 
nations  most  deserves  the  charac- 
.    ter  thrown  upon  the  latter. 

'*  In  the  month  of  t'ebruary 
1796,  a  vessel  from  India  under 
Genoese  colours  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  the  colony  between  the 
Bosjesman  and  Sunday  rivers.  The 
peasantry  from  various  parts  of  the 
coasti  from  Lang^-kloof  to  Katfer- 
land,  flocked  down  to  the  wrecks 
not  for  the  humane  purpose  of  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferers,  but  to  plunder  them  of 
every  thing  that  could  be  got  on 
shore;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact^ 
that  the  only  man  who  was  anxi- 
<>us  to  secure  some  property  for 
the  captain  and  officers  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  with  an  iroq  bolt 
by  one  of  his  neighbours4 

''  In  June  1797,  the  Hercules, 
an  American  ship,  was  stranded 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Keis- 
Jcamma  and  the  Beeka.  By  the 
time  til  at  the  crew,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  persons,  had  got  oTn 
shore,  they  lound  tiiem selves  sur- 
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rounded  br  Kafiers«  and  expected 
immediately  to  have  been  put  (o 
death  by  these  savages.     Instead 
of  which,  to  their  iio  small  degree 
of  joy  and  surprise,  a  cliief  gave 
orders  for  an  ox  to  be  instantly 
killed,   and  the    flesh  distributed 
among  the   unfortunate  sufferers. 
There  is^  however,   one  tempta- 
tion which  a  Kaffer  cannot  resist-^ 
the  sight  of  metal   buttons ;  and 
those  who  suffered  shipwreck,  and 
who  happened    to    have    any    of 
these  articles  about  their  persons, 
had   them  cut  off  without  much 
ceremony.    They  were  deprived 
of  no  other  part  of  their  property  ; 
and  they  were  conducted  in  safety 
to  the  residence  of  some  of  the  co- 
lonists, from  whom  a  demand  Was 
made  of  five  rix*dollars  for  the  cap- 
tain, and  an  equal   sum   for   the 
whole  of  the  crew,  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  their  trouble— a  very 
moderate  and  just  demand ;  and 
it    were  to   be   wished'  that   the 
example  of  the  Kaffers   was   ob- 
served   on    some    more    civilised 
coasts. 

"  Having  arranged  the  business 
that  brought  us  intoKafferland  with 
the  king,  we  made  him  a  present 
consisting  of  sheets  of  copper, 
brass- wire,  glass-beads,  knivei  for 
skinning  animals,  looking-glasses, 
flints,  steels^  and  tindec-boxes,  and 
a  quantity  of  tobacco.  His  mother 
also  received  a  present  of  the  same 
nature.  Except  this  lady,  all  the 
other  women  kept  in  the  back- 
ground during  the  conversation,  as 
did  also  Zombie,  the  uncle  and 
u.surper,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
at  large  in  the  village.  The  young 
king's  treatment  oi  this  man  did 
him  great  honour.  All  his  former 
attendants,  his  cattle,  and  his  six 
wive?,  were  restored  to  hiin,  with 
as  much  liberty  as  the  r^st  of  his 
subjects,  except  that  he  was  aU 
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ways  obliged  to  be  in  the  same    of  his  people,  appeared   cntireFj 
village  vtith.the  king.  naked. 

"  Gaika  was  a  young  man,  at        *'  The  queen    had    nothing    to 

this  time  under  twenty  years  of   dtstihgiiish  her  from  the  other  wo- 

age,  of  an  elegant  form,   and   k    men,  except  that  her  doak  seemed 

graceful  and  manly  deportment ;    to  have  had  more  pains  bestowed 

his  height  about  five  feet  ten  inches;    upon  it  in  the  dressing,  and  had 

his  face  of  a  deep  bronze  colour,    thre^  rows  behind  of  brass  buttons 

approaching  nearly  to  Hack  ;  his    extending  tfrom   the  hood   to  the 

skin   soft  and   smooth;    his   eyes    bottom  of  the  skirts,   and  so  clo^e 

dark    brown,  and   full  of  anima-    that  they  touched  each  other.  The 

tion  ;  his  teeth   regular,  well-set,    rest  of  the  woracrf  were  contented 

and  whit©  as    the    purest   ivory:     with  a  few  of  these  straggling  over 

iiis  coMRteBance   open,   bwt  more    different  parts  ok'  the  cloak.     This 

marked  with  the  habit  of  reflexion    weighty  covering    is    never    laid 

than  is  usually  observed  in  that  of    aside  in  the  hottest  weather ;  but 

a  KafTer:  he  had  the  appearance,    they  wear  nothing  whatsoever  un- 

indeed,  of  possessing  in  an  emi-    der  it,  except  the  little  apron  that 

«ent  degree  a  solid  understanding    the  Hottentot    women  take   such 

and  a  clear  head:  to  every  ques-    pains  to  decorate.  The  Katfer  ladies 

tion  that  related  to  their  manners,    arc  not  less  an'xious  to  appear  smart 

customs,  laws,  and  rrvrious  other     about  the  head.     Their  skin-caps 

points,  he  gave,   without  embar-    were    ornamented    with    buttons, 

rassment  or  re'ierve,  direct  and  un-    buckles,  beads,  or  shells,  acctird- 

cquivocal  answers  ;   and    it    is  to    ing  as  fancy  might  suggest  or  their 

him  I  am  principally  indebted   for    "wardrobe  could  supply. 

the  little  information  I  am  enabled        "Th*ough  the  country  between  the 

to  give  concerning  the  KaflTer  na-    Keiskammaand  the  residence  of  the 

tion;  his   understanding  was  not    king  had  been  rugged,  poor,  and 

more  strong   than   his  disposition    roountainous,itherebegantoassume 

appeared  to  be  amiable  :  he  seemed    a  very  different  appearance.    The 

to  be  the  adored  object  of  his  sub-  .  k  noll^of  grass  were  thick  Iyco%*ered, 

jects;  the  name  of  Gaika  was  in     and  the  hanging  woods  on  the  steep 

every  mouth,  and  it  was  seldom     sides  of  the  high  mountains  to  the 

pronounced  without  symptoms  of    northward  were  extremely  beauti- 

joy.     He  had  one  wife  only,  very    ful.  The  village ,,itsecmed^at  which 

youn^,  and,  setting  aside  the  pre-    he  now  lived,  was  but  a  temporary 

judice  against  coloLfcr,  very  preJty,     residence.   It  was  situated  upon  the 

by  whom  he  had  a  little  girl  called     Kooquanie,  a  small  stream  that  fd) 

Jasa.     Like  the  chiefs  in  the  co-    intotheKeiskamma ;  it  con^^istedof 

lony  he  wore  a  brass  chain   sus-    about-orty  or  fifty  huts  of  the  form  of 

pended,  on  the  left  side,  from  a     betvhives.    That  which  seemed  to 

wreath  of  copper  beads  that  eh-    be  destined  for  the*  u^^eof  the  queen 

circled  his  head:  on  his  arm  he     stood  at  the  head  of  the  village; 

had  five  large  rings  cut  out  of  the    was  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest, 

solid  tusks  of 'elephants,  and  round    and  finished  in  a  neater  manner  : 

his  neck  was  a  chain  of  beads :    it  was  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 

his  cloak  was   faced    with    skins    and  eight    feet  high.     They  are 

of   leopards;    but    he   threw  this    first  shaped  by  frames  of  woi)d, 

dress  aside,   ai^d,   like   the   rest   and  afterwards  daubed  over  witk 

a  kind 
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m  kikkd  oF  mortar  composed  of  day  With  the  Tambookies  they  live  on 

afid  the  dung  of  cattle;  and,  when  friendly  terms;  but^  like  the  Dutch 

this  is  sufiiciently  dry,  a  neat  cover*  peasantry,  they  have  declared  per'^ 

ing  of  matting  is  worked  over  the  petual  war  against  the  Bosjesmans* 

whole.     Such  huts  are  completely  Their  expeditions,  however,  against 

water-light,  and  very  warm.  these  savages  are  not  attended  with 

**  The  Kaffers  having  always  been  thu  same  success  as  those  of  the  co* 
representttd  as  agricullurists,  we  lonists.  The  Bo^esmans  care  as 
were  a  little  disappointed  in  not  little  for  a  hassagai  as  they  dread  a 
meeting  with  gardens  and  caltivat*-  musquet.  The  principal  weapon 
ed  grounds  about  their  habitations,  used  by  the  Kafiers  is  an  iron  spear 
not  a  vestige  of  which  had  any  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  length> 
where  appeared «  On  putting  the  £xed  at  the  end  of  a  tapering  shaft 
question  to  Gaika,  he  replied,  that  about  four  feet  lonj^.  Such  an  in* 
having  been  engaged  in  war  for  the  strument  is  called  by  the  Hotten- 
tviw  or  three  years  last  pa^t,  during  tots  a  hassagai,  but  the  KalTer  name 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  fix  is  orakontoo.  In  throwing  this 
«t  any  one  place  above  a  month  or  spear  they  grasp  it  with  the  palm 
two  at  a  time,  they  had  consequently  of  the  hand,  and  raising  the  arm 
been  under  the  necessity  of  suspend-  above  the  bead,  and  giving  the 
in^  their  pursuits  x)f  agriculture :  shaft  a  quivering  motion  to  find  the 
fhat  in  time  of  peace  they  always  proper  point  of  equilibrium,  it  is 
planted  millet,  and  several  kimls  of  delivered  with  the  fore-finger  and 
vegetables ;  and  that  nothing  could  the  thumb.  At  the  distance  of 
give  him  an  equal  degree  of  plea-  fifty  or  sixty  paces  they  can  throw 
sure  to  that  of  seeing  the  keerie,  at  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree 
now  an  instrument  of  war,  convert*  of  exactness;  but  beyond  that  di- 
ed into  an  utensil  of  husbandry;  stance  they  have  no  kmd  of  certain- 
but  that  at  present,  he  was  just  on  ty.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  indif^ 
the  eve  of  anotlser  campaign.  He  ferent  sort  of  weapon,  and  easily  to 
seemed  much  pleased  when  the  be  avoided.  In  battle  they  receive 
landrost  told  him,  that  if,  on  his  re-  the  point  of  the  hassagai  upon  an 
turn  from  his  expedition,  he  would  oval  shield  about  four  feet  in 
send  to  Graaff  Reynet,  he  •;hould  depth,  made  from  the  hide  of  a  bul- 
be  supplied  with  corn  and  ditlbrent  lock.  Their  other  weapon,  ■■  the 
garden  seeds ;  and  he  appeared  to  keerie,  is  less  formidable  than  the 
anticipate  the  happiness  that  his  hassagai ;  this  is  a  stick  about  two 
people  would  experience,  after  the  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a  round 
fatigues  and  horrors  of  war,  in  re-  knob  at  the  end  about  two  inches 
turning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  in  diameter,  and  very  weighty, 
peacehil  industry.  being    the   root    of   some    shrub* 

"  The  country  inhabited  by  the  They  throw  it  in  the  same  manner 
people  whom  the  colon  In  t<«  d  is  tin-  as  the  hassagai,  and  are  very  ex« 
guish  by  the  name  of  Kaffers,  is  pert  in  killing  birds  and  the  smaller 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea-  sort  of  antelopes,  particularly  the 
coast;  on  the  east  by  a  tribe  of  the  liltle  pygniaa*  The  small  end  of 
same  kind  of  people  who  call  them-  the  ktene  serves,  in  time  of  peace, 
selves  Tatnffookies ;  on  the  north,  by  in  tlieir  agriculture,  as  an  instru- 
the  savage  Bosjesmans;  and  on  tlie  .  ment  for  dibbling^  for  which  pur- 
west,  by  the  coteny  of  the  Cape,  pose  it  seems  to  be  much  better 
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Adapted  than  for  a  hostile  weapon,  visitors.  The  evening  that  ^e  de* 
The  government  on  the  east  side  parted  from  the  village  of  the  king, 
of  the  Keiskaniroa  is  not  exactly  the  curiosity  had  brought  together  about 
.sanie  as  on  the  west.  Gaika  is  the  a  thousand  people  to  see  the  strao- 
acknowledged  sovereign  over  that  gers.  Before  they  returned  to  their 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  to  houses  the  king  ordered  four  oxen  to 
the  eastward  of  the  river.  The  be  slain^  and  the  fiesh  to  be  distri- 
fbw  chiefs  who  live  among  his  peo-  buted  among  them.  For  our  party 
pie  are  obedient  to  his  commands,  he  intended  a  present  of  three  oxen; 
and  consider  themselves  as  hrs  cap<^  but  these  he  observed  mustbeselect- 
tains.  Among  the  emigrant  IQaf-  ed  from  his  herd  with  his  own  bands, 
/ers,  each  chief  is  independent.  The  whole  management  of  the  cattle 
though  the  inferior  ones  look  up,  in  is  left  to  the'  men,  and  tltey  easily 
some  measure,  to  those  who  are  render  them  uncommonly  esqxrt 
more  powerful  than  themselves,  in  comprehending  their  meaning. 
These  detached  hordes  seem  in  l^e  horns  of  their  greatest  favour* 
their  government  to  resemble  the  ites  are  twisted  in  their  nascent 
ancient  clans  of  the  highlands  of  state  into  very  whimsical  forms. 
Scotland.  These  are  effected  by  grasping  the 
"  Every  Kaffer  is  a  soldier  and  a  young  horn  with  hot  irons  till  it  be- 
tradesman.  The  5rst  is  not  a  pro-  comes  soft,  in  which  state  the  direc- 
fession,  but  taken  up  occasionaliy  as  tion  wislied  for  is  givei>  to  it.  Those 
i}t\^  state,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  of  the  ox  on  which  tlie  king  rode 
may  demand  his  services.  War  is  were  laid  along  each  side  of  the 
not  made  by  them  for  extension  of  neck  with  the  points  just  touching 
territory  or  individual  aggrandise-  the  shoulders, 
ment,  but  for  some  direct  insult  or  "  Among  their  cattle  was  a  pai- 
actof  injustice againU  the  whole,  or  ticular  breed  different  from  any 
some  member  of  the  community.  I  had  seen  in  the  colony*  They 
H  is  hs^bits  and  way  of  life  are  better  were  short-legged,  short-necked,  ge- 
suited  for  the  herdsman  than  for  the  nerally  of  a  black  and  white  co- 
warrior.  From  the  nature  of  his  food,  lour,  and  their  horns  were  only 
which  is  chiefly  milk,  his  manners  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
are  mild  and  gentle,  at  the  same  curved  inwards;  and  tiieir  extiemi* 
time  that  the  exercise  of  the  chace,  ties,  which  were  nearly  of  the  same 
which  from  pleasure  he  follows  as  thickness  at  the  roots,  pointed  to 
well  as  for  profit,  gives  him  an  erect  the  ears.  These  horns  had  no  con- 
deportment,  and  a  boldness  and  nexion  with  the  skuU^  but  were  at- 
openness  of  expression  that  indicate  tached  merely  to  the  skin,  and  so 
nothing  like  fear.  This  in  fact  is  a  loose  that  they  might  be  turned 
passion  of  the  mind  which  can  hard-  round  .in  any  direction.  Extended 
iy  be  said  to  exist  in  that  of  a  Kaf-  to  their  gi^eatest  length  they  strike 
fer.  In  time  of  peace  he  leads  the  against  the  animal's  face  whai 
true  pastoral  life:  his  cattle  is  his  walking.  They  were  considered 
only  care:  he  rarely  kills  one  for  as  excellent  beasts  for  riding  or  for 
his  own  con-iumptiun,  except  on  bearing  burthens.  This  variety  of 
some  parhcuiar  occasion.  When  a  the  common  ox  had  not  the  dorsal 
strangrerof(ii<tifiction  visits  a  Kaffer  tuft  which  the  loose-horned  ox  of 
chief,  he  selects  from  his  herd  the  Abyssinia. is  described  to  possess, 
fattest  ox,  and  divides  it  with  his  "  While  the  men  are  employed  in 
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rearing  and  attending  the  cattle,  by  violent  love,   nor  their  mind!; 
the  women    are   engaged   in  the  ruffled  by  jealousy ;    they  are  free 
affairs  of  the  house,  and  in  cultivat-  from    tiiose     licentious    appetites 
ing  the  ground.     These,  with  the  which    proceed    frequently    more 
manufacture  *  of  baskets  with  the  from  a  depraved  imagination  than 
Cyperus  grass,  and  of  earthen  pots  a  real  natural  want :  their  frame  is 
far    boiling  their    meat  or  corn,  neither  shaken  nor  enervated  by 
which  are  the   chief  part  of  their  the    use    of   intoxicating    liquors, 
household     utensils,   the     making  which  they  are  not  acquainted  with; 
their  skin-cloaks,  and  nursing  their  they  eat  when  hungry,  and  sleep 
children,  &rnish  sufficient  employ-  when   nature  demands   it.     Witf^ 
tnent  for  the  women.     They  are  such  a  kind  of  life,   languor   and 
.said   to  be    exceedingly  prolific  ;  melancholy  have  little  to  do.     The 
that  t-wins  are  almost  as  frequent  countenance  of  a .  Kafter  is  always 
as  single  births,  and  that  it  is  no  un-  <iieerful ;  and  the  whole  of, his  de- 
common  thing  for  a  woman  to  have  meanour    bespeaks    content    and 
three  at  a  time.     Their  children,  peace  of   mind, 
soon  after  1>irth,    are   suffered  to  "  Though  black,  or  very  nearly 
crawl  about  perfectly  naked;  and  so,  they  have  rot  one  line  of  the 
3t  six  or  seven  months   they  are  African  negro  in  the  composition 
able  tb  run.     A  cripple  or  deformed  of  their  persons.     The  compara- 
person  is  never  seen.     The  Dutch  tive  anatomist  might  be  a  little  per- 
liave  an  idea  that  if  a  Kaffer  child  plexed  in  placing  the  skull  of  a 
should    be    born     imperfect,    the  KafTer  in  the  chain,  so  ingeniously 
parents   immediately    strangle    it.  put  together  by  him,  compiehenJ- 
Oaika's  mother  seemed  shocked  at  ing  all  the  links  from  the  mo$t  per* 
such  a  question   being  put  to  her ;  feet    European     to    the     ourang- 
and  assured  me  that  a  woman  who  outang,   and  thence  through  all  tlie 
could  suffer  such  an  unnatural  crime  monkey  "tribe.      The    head    of   a 
to  be  committed,  would  be  chased  Kaffer    is     not    elongated  :     the 
out  of  society.     A   high  degree  of  frontal  and    the  occiputal    bones 
civilisation  may    indeed  dull    the  form   nearly  a  semicircle  ;  and  a 
feelings  of  nature,  and  policy  may  line  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin 
sometimes     silently     approve     of  drawn  over  the  no>e  is  convex  like 
crimes  committed  against  it;  but  that  of  most  Europeans.     In  short, 
a   savage   feels   the  full   force    of  had  not  nature  bestowed  upon  him 
parental  afl'ection.  the  dark-colourhig   principle   that 
"  There  is  perhaps  no  nation  on  anatomists  have  discovered  to  be 
earth,  taken  collectively,  that  can  owing  to  a  certain  gelatinous  fluid 
produce  so  fine  a  race  of  men  as  lying  between   the  epidermis  and 
the   Kaflfers :  they  are  tall,  stout,  the  cuticle,  he  mij^rht  have  ranked 
muscular,    well-made,   elegant  fi-  among  the  first  of  European^, 
gures.     They  are  exempt,  indeed,  "  Among  other  things  tliat  may 
from  many  of  those  causes  that,  in  have  contributed  to  have  kept  up  the 
more  civilised  societies,  contribute  tall  athletic  stature  of  these  people, 
to  impede  the  growth  of  the  body,  is    their    frequent    intermarriages 
Their  diet  is  simple  ;  their  exercise  with  strangers.  The  principal  arii- 
ofa  salutary  nature ;  their  body  is  cle  of  their  trade  with  the  T^m- 
neither  cramped  nor  encumbered  bookie  nation  is  the  e::change  of 
by   clothing;  the  air  they  breathe  cattle    for    their    young   women. 
is  pure  ;  their  rest  is  not  disturbed  Almost  every  chief  has  Tambookie 
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vrives^thoughthey  pay  much  dearer  dismissal  of  his  wife;  but  should  a 
for  them  than  for  those  of  their  own  husband  surprise  his  wife  in  the 
people.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  with-  act  of  adultery,  the  law  would  jus- 
out  any  inconvenience  resulting  tify  him  in  putting  the  parties  to 
from  the  practice,  as  it  is  conhned  death.  Their  laws  iA  general  ap- 
almost  to  the  chiefs.  The  circum-  pear  to  be  very  simple,  and  ground- 
stances  of  the  common  people  will  ed  less  on  policy  than  on  natural 
jarely  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  principles.  If  a  murder  should 
more  than  one  wife,  as  no  woman  appear  to  be  premeditated,  the 
is  to  be  obtained  without  purchase,  perpetrator  is  instantly  put  to  death. 
The  females  being  considered  as  If  a  man  should  kill  another  in  his 
the  property  of  their  parents,  are  own  defence,  in  a  quarrel,  or  by 
always  disposed  of  by  sale.  The  ^  accident,  he  must  pay  to  the  rda- 
common  price  of  a  wife  is  an  ox  tions  of  the  deceased,  as  a  com- 
or  a  couple  of  cows.  Love  with  pensation  for  their  loss,  a  certain 
them  is  a  very  confined  passion,  fine,  which  is  either  agreed  to 
taking  but  little  hold  on  the  mind,  among  themselves,  or  settled  by 
When  an  offer  is  made  for  the  pur-  the  chief  and  elders  of  the  horde, 
chase  of  a  daughter,  she  feels  little  In  doing  tliis,  the  value  that  the 
inclination  to  refuse ;  she  considers  deceased  bore  in  the  society  is 
herself  as  an  article  at  market,  and  taken  only  into  consideration. 
is  neither  surprised,  nor  unhappy,  A  chief  ha  no  power  over  the  lives 
nor  interested,  on  being  told  that  of  his  subjects:  should  he  by  de- 
she  is  about  to  be  dis})osed  of.  sign,  or  in  the  heat  of  passion,  put 
There  is  no  previous  courtship,  no  a  man  to  death,  be  would  incur  the 
exchange  offine  sentiments,  no  nice  hazard  of  being  expelled  by  the 
feelings,  nor  attentions  to  c^tch  the  comlnunity.  For  theft  there  is  no 
affections,  and  to  attach  the  heart,  other  punif^hment  than  that  of  re- 
It  would  be  unjust  at  the  same  time  stitution.  I'hey  know  nothing  of 
to  tax  them  with  sen^^uality.  A  the  practice  of  imprisonment  for 
Kaffer  woman  is  chaste  and   ex-  any  crime. 

tremely  modest ;  yet,  in  many  *'  The  ancients  were  of  opinion 
points  of  conduct,  in  which  si.e  that  the  face  was  always  the  index 
differs  from  females  of  more  polish-  of  tlie  mind.  Modern"  physio- 
ed  nations,  the  latter  part  of  her  gnomiUs  have  gone  a  step  further, 
character  might  be  called  in  ques-  and  say,  that  a  fine  form,  perfect  in 
tion.  if,  lor  instance,  a  young  all  its  parts,  cannot  contain  a 
woman  be  asked  whether  she^be  crooked  or  an  imperfect  mind, 
married,  not  content  with  giving  Judging  the  mind  of  a  Kaflfer  by 
the  simple  negative,  she  ilrrow-tj  Such  a  rule,  it  could  not  be  pro- 
open  her  cloak  and  displays  her  nounced  deficient  in  talent.  The 
bosom;  and  as  most  frequently  she  experiment  of  giving  him  a  suitable 
has  no  other  covering  beneath,  ^he  education  has  not  yet  been  made; 
perhaps  may  discover  at  the  same  but  there  are  perhapsno  unlettered 
lime,  tiiough  unintentionally,  more  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  hc.T  charms.  whose  manner^)  and  opinions  have 
"  Instances  of  infidelity  are  more  the  appearance  of  civilisation 
very  rare;  and  when  they  do  oc-  than  Ahose  of  the  Kaffers:  they  are 
cur,  are  accidental  rather  thai^re-  no  contemptible  artisans.  Thouch 
meditated.  The  punishmenPis  a  they  have  no  knowledge  of  smeit- 
fine,  and,  if  tlie  man  chooses  i'tj  ing  irbn  from  the  ore,  yet  when  it 
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comes  to  their  hands  in  a  malleable 
state,   they  can   shape  it  to  their 
purpose  with  woaderful  dexterity. 
Every  raan  is  his  own  artist.     A 
piece  of  stone  serves  for  his  ham- 
mer, and   aiK)ther   for    the   anvil, 
and  with  tlicsc  alone  he  will  finish 
a  spear,  or  a  chain,  or  a  metallic 
bead,  that  would  not  disgrace  the 
town  of  Hirraingham.     The  shafts 
of  their  spears  are  also  neatly  made. 
Many  of  the  ornaments  of  copper 
a^id  iron,  with  which  they  adorn 
their  heads,  are  far  from  being  void 
of  taste.     The  article  that  Yumishes 
their  dress    is   prepared   and  put 
together  with  some  degree  of  inge- 
puity.     Calves'  skins  only  are  used 
for    this    purpose :     when    taken 
from  the  animal  they  are  fixed  to 
the  ground  with  wooden  pegs,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  they    will  bear, 
and  well  scraped,  sotoat  no  part  of 
the  flesh  remains  upon  them.     As 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  contraction, 
Ihey  are   beaten    with   stones   till 
they  become  soft  and  pliant.     In 
t{iis  state  the  interior  side  is  scraped 
with  sharp    stones,    and  smeared 
with  red  ocbri^,  till  a  nap,  like  that 
on  cloth,  is  raised  over  the  wh^le 
surface  :  they  are  then  cut  into  pro- 
per   shapes,  and   sewed  together 
txactly  in  the  same   manner  that 
the    shoemakers  of  Europe  stit^'h 
t<^i; ether   two    pieces,  of  leather. 
Ttieir  bodkin  is  a  piece  of  polished 
iron,  and  the  thread  is  the  fibres  of 
I  he    tendons    of   the    long   dorsal 
mu,sck*  taken  from  various  animals ; 
tliose  in  a  wild  state  are  preferred, 
as    furnisiiing     a    much    stronger 
thread  than  such  as  are  domesti- 
cated.     The   Hottentots  sew   to- 
gether their  sheep-skins  with  the 
same  materia! ;  and  the  colonists, 
following  the  example  of  the  na- 
tives, have  recourse  to  the  same  arti- 
cle as  3^ubititut^  for  flaxen  thready 


which,  vyhen  the  I;r.gIishtook  pos- 
session of  tlie  settlement,  bore  an  ad- 
vancer in  price  of  a  thousand  per 
cent. 

*'  The  progress  of  their  agricul- 
ture, as  observed  by  the  king;,  haa 
lately   been    checked   by  iniemai 
dissensions,  and  the  encroachments 
of   a    rival   power.     They    seem 
however  to  be  much  more  inclined 
to  the  pastoral  than  the  agricultural 
life, — a  circumstance    which   wil^ 
retard      their      advancement     in 
civilisation.       The  one  iinds  lei- 
sure to  sit  down  and  reflect;  th^ 
other    is     never     stationary,    but 
wandering  from   place  to  place  in 
search  of  food  /or  the  cattle.     The 
chace  employs  the  greatest  portioi> 
of  the  time  tliey  have  to  spare.     Jn 
the  Kaifer  country  the  larger  sort 
of  game,  particularly  the  elephant 
and  the  bulfalo,  are  become  very 
scarce;  and  not  an  ostrich   nor  a 
springbok  is  now  to  be  found  there. 
These  two  animals,  keeping  gene- 
rally upon  the  plains,  and  avoiding  . 
the  woods,  were  easily  inclosed  by 
the  numerous  hunting  parties,  and 
destroyed.     The  elephant  and  the 
bu^Io  fell  also  in  the  woods  by  th^ 
hassagai,    but  more  frequently  by 
deepftits  made  in  the  ground  across 
the  f  paths  that  led  to  their  usual 
haunts.     In  this  manner  they  som^ 
times  took  the  hippopotamus  ;    but 
the  usual  gait  of  this  animal,  wheo 
not  disturbed,,  is  so  cautious  and 
slow  that  he  generally   smelt  th(5 
snare   that  was  laid  for  him,  and 
avoided  it.       The   more    certain 
method  of  destroying  him  was  lo 
WtLteli  at  night  behind  a  bush  close 
to  his   path;    and,  as   he  passed^ 
to  wound  him  in  <iie  tendons  of  the 
kn(?e-j6int,  by  which  he  was  imme- 
diately rendered  lame  and  unable  to 
escape  from  the  numerous  hassagais 
that     afterwards     assailed     him. 
Numbers  of  this  huge  animal  still 
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remain  in  all  their  large  rivers  ;  in- 
deed they  seem  not  very  <%oIicitous 
about  de<;troying  it.  The  tusk<?, 
though  qF  the  finest  ivqry,  are  too 
small  for  the  u^^ual  purposes  to 
tvhich  they  apply  this  article ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  less  relish  for 
grease'  than  either  the  Hottentots 
or  the  colonists.  The  spoils  of  the 
chace  are  always  bestowed  upon 
th«ir  persons.  The  tusjcs  of  the 
elephan^:  furnish  them  with  ivory 
rings  for  the  arm ;  the  leopard  sup- 
plies his  skip  to  ornament  the  front 
of  the  cloak ;  and  the  skin  of  the 
tyger-cat  is  used  by  the  women  as 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

'*  Besides  the  illicit  trade  that 
the  Dutch  farmers  have  carried  on 
with  this  people,  consisting  of 
pieces  of  iron,  copper,  glass  beads, 
and  a  few  other  trifling  articles, 
given  to  them  in  excnange  for 
their  cattle,  the  KafFers  have  no 
kind  of  commerce  with  any  other 
nation  except  their  eastern  neigh- 
bours the  Tambookies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  young  girls  which  they 
purchase  from  these  people,  they 
arc  supplied  by  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  iii  excharige  for 
cattle.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  TambookieSj,  and  other  nations 
farther  to  the  eastward,  possessed 
the  art  of  obtaining  iron  from  the 
ore ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  they  are  supplied  with  it  by 
the  Portuguese  settlers  of  Rio  de  la 
Goa,  not  far  from  which  their 
counir\'  is  situated.  The  only 
metals  known  to  the  Kaffers  are 
iron  and  copper;  and  their  only 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  only 
article  of  commerce  they  posses'^j, 
is  their  cattle. 

"  There  are  perhaps  few  nation^, 
besides  the  Kaffers,  that  have  not 
contrived  to  draw  some  advantages 
from  the  possession  of  a  sea-coast. 
"Ifhey    have    no   Jiind    of   fishery 


whatsoever,  either  with  net*  or 
boats.  Whether  they  retain  any 
remains  of  superstition  attached  to 
some  of  the  various  modificatioRs 
through  which  the  Mahometan,  as 
xvell  as  the  Christian,  religion  has 
undergone  in  its  progress  through 
diffefent  countries,  that  forbiis 
them  the  use  of  fish  ;  or  ^whether 
their  way  of  life  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented them  from  thinking  on  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
from  the  waters,  1  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  .  but  they  scarcely  know 
what  kind  of  a  creature  a  fish  is. 
The  whole  extent  of  their  coa«t, 
that  is  washed  by  the  sea  and  inter- 
sected bv  the  mouths  of  several 
large  rivers,  does  not  produce  a 
single  boat,  nor  canoe,  nor  any 
thing  til  at  resembles  a  floating 
vessel.  The  short  space  of  time, 
perhaps,  which  they  have  occupied 
that  part  of  Africa  they  now  inhabit, 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  familiarised 
them  to  the  nature  o!  deep  waters. 
to  entrust  themselves  upon  a  frail 
bark: 

<  Illi  roborete«  triplex^ 

<  Circa  p«ctas  crat,  qui  fraplcm  tnicl 

<  Conimtsit  peUgo  ratem 
*  Primut'  . 

*'  The  Kaflfers  most  certainly  arc 
not  the  aborigines  of  the  southern 
angle  of  Africa.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  people  that  differ  from 
them  in  every  point,  in  colour,  in 
features,  in  form,  in  disposition,  in 
manners,  and  iti  language,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  consider  them  as  in- 
digenous to  the  small  spot  they 
now  possess.  To  speculate  upon 
their  origin,  it  might  not  perhaps 
he  far  from  the  mark  to  suppose 
them  to  have  sprung  from  some  of 
the  tribes  of  those  wandering  Arabs 
known  by  the  name  of  Bedmans, 
These  people  are  known  to  have 
penetrated  into  almost  every  part 
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of  Africa.  Much  of  the  Arab 
features  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  Kaffer-;  and  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance'  in  his  way  of 
]ife,  his  pastoral  habits,  his  charac*- 
ter,  and  treatment  of  strangers  that 
may  want  his  protection.  Colonies 
of  these  people  have  found  their 
W3y  even  to  the  islands  of  South 
Africa,  where  more  difficulties 
ivould  occur  than  in  a  journey  over 
land  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
skirting  the  Red  Sea,  and  turning  to 
the  southward  along  the  sea- coast, 
the  great  desert  of  sand  that  divides 
Africa  into  two  parts  is  entirely 
avoided,  and  the  passage  h'es  over 
a  country  habitable  as  far  as  is 
known  in  every  part. 

*'  Circumcision  of  male  childr 
ren,  that /grand  feature  of  Islamlsm^ 
is  universally  practised  among  the 
Kafljers,  and  is  the  only  exterior 
mark  that  seems  to  remain  of  a  re- 
lig^ious  or  sacred  institution.  He 
considers  it,  however,  in  the  limit- 
ed point  of  view  of  a  duty  owing  to 
the  memory  of  his  ancestors,'a  pre* 
scriptiye  custom  handed  down  to 
him  as  an  example  he  is  bound  to 
follow.  He  neither  ascribes  the 
practice  of  it  to  a  ]^rincip!e  of 
cleanliness,  nor  to  any  other  cause 
or  motive,  but  contents  himself  by 
pleading  ancient  usage.  A  cir- 
cumcisor  is  a  professit;n,  and  I 
believe  the  only  one  that  exists 
among  the  Kaffers.  The  time  of 
performing  the  operation  is  gene- 
rally at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
years.  The  people  who  follow  the 
profession  travel  from  village  to 
village,  cutting  all  the  male  children 
who  may  be  of  a  proper  age. 
During  the  time  he  remains  in  a 
village,  wl,ich  may  be  eight  or  ten 
days,  to  ste  that  his  patients  are 
doing  well,  he  is  feasttd  frcm  house 
to  house. 

<f  To    perform    the    operatic^ 


of  circumcision  nothing  more  is 
necesscxry  than  a  sharp  piece  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  The  point  of  this  is  inserted 
between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce 
on  the  upper  part,  and  tne  sj^in 
laid  open  to  the  root  where  they 
unite ;  from  thence  the  instrument 
is  passed  down  each  side  to  the 
fraenum,  clo^ie  along  the  edge  of 
which  tlie  whole  prepuce  is  re- 
moved in  two  parts.  After  the 
operation  the  boy  adopts  a  small 
bag  of  leather  which  extends  a 
little  beyond  the  glans  penis,,  and 
fits  sufficiently  tight  to  remain  on 
without  binding,  though  some 
wear  a  belt  to  which  the  covering 
is  attached  by  a  string.  The  pro^ 
jecting  end  of  the  purse  has  a 
small  shank  about  an  inch  in  length 
by  which  it  may  more  conveniently 
be  drawn  off:  this,  with  the  rings, 
and  beads,  and  other  ornaments, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  a  Kaffer'4 
summer  dress.  He  wears  no- 
thing on  his  head,  which  is  natural-* 
ly  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
curling  hair  as  that  of  the  Hotten- 
tot. This  circumstance  of  short 
hair  should  seem  to  operate  against 
the  supposition  of  their  Arabic  orir 
gin;  out  their  intermixture  with 
the  Hottentots  and  other  neigh- 
bouring nations  along  the  coast, 
v\  ould  very  speedily  have  produced 
it ;  and  when  a  twist  is  once  got 
into  the  hair,  in  a  warm  climate,  it 
seems  to  increase  with  every  gene* 
ration.  The  B(utaards  here  pro* 
duced  between  an  European  and  a 
Hottentot  have  strpng  curling  hair^  ' 
and  are,  except  in  colour,  very  like 
the  Kaffers. 

'*  So  different  are  the  opinions 
and  the  feelings  of  different  nations 
concerning  religion,  and  so  diffif 
cult  do  the  most  civilised  people 
find  it  to  express  their  notions 
clearly    and    consistently    of  the 
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'  unknown  God,*  that  little  satis- 
factor)  information  can  be  collected 
on    those   points   without  a  very 
familiar  and  extensive  knowljjdge 
of    the    Iangua;;(^    of   the    people 
anioiiiT  whom  the  Inquiry  is  raade, 
which  was  far  from  hcing  the  case 
in  thi-  present  instance.     The  king 
being  a^^ked  if  they  had  any  bcliel 
in  a  supernatural  power,  and,  if  so, 
what  were  their  notions  concern- 
ing it  ?  replied,  that  they  believed 
in  tht  existence  of  some  invisible 
power  t!iat  sometimes  brought  good 
and    sometimes   evil  upon   tliem ; 
it  was  this  power  that  caused  men 
to  die  suddenly,  or  before  Uiey  ar- 
rived  at  years  of  maturity  ;   that 
raised  the  Wind,  and  made  tfiunder 
and  lightning  to  frighten, cjnd  some- 
times^ kill  tliem  ;  that  led  the  sun 
across  the  world   in  the  day,  and 
the  moon  by  flight;  and  thAtmadc 
all  those  things  which  they  could 
not  understand  nor  imitate.    I  then 
showed  him  my  watch ;  and  from 
his  great  surprise  it  was  clear  he 
had  never  seen  one  before.     Ou 
examining  attentively   the  move- 
rnents,  and  observing  that  the  mo- 
tion   was   continuecT  in   his    own 
hands,  he  looked  at  the  surroLind- 
ing  spectators,  and  pronounced  the 
word  fregas,    which    was, echoed 
back  with  a  nod  of  the  head  from 
the  wl\ole  crowd.  Concerning  this 
word    the    Hottentot    interpreter 
could  get  no  other  information  than 
that  it  was  some  influence  of  the 
dead  over  the  living  in  instigating 
and   directing   the  actions  of  the 
latter.     He  called  it  a  ghost  or  spi- 
rit, and  said  it  was  the  KafTer  way 
of  swearing.     It  appeared  that  if  a 
Kaffcr  swore  by  a  deceased  rela- 
tion, his  oath   was  considered  as 
inviolable,     A  promise  was  always 
held  sacred  when  a  piece  of  metal 
was  broken  between  the  parties ; 
a  practice  not  unlike  tiie  breaking 


of  a  sixpence  between  two  parting 
lovers,  still  kept  up  in  some  coun- 
try places  of  Eqglaiid.  That  these 
people  have  not  bewildered  their 
imaginations  so  far  with  metaphy- 
sical ideas  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  the  more  civilised  part 
of  mankind  have  given  into,  and 
that  their  notions  have  been  little 
directed  towards  a  future  state  of 
existence,  was  clear  from  his  re- 
plies to"  various  questions  put  to 
him  on*  that  subject.  As  little  in- 
formation was  likely  to  be  gained 
on  such  abstruse  points  through 
the  medium  of  a  Hottentot  inter- 
preter, the  con\ersution  was  turned 
to  other  subjects  less  embarrassingt 
and  such  as  came  more  immcdi? 
ately  before  the  senses. 

"  Their  skill  in  music  is  not 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. Thpy  hayc  in  fact  no 
other  instruments  except  the  two 
in  use  among  tlie  latter,  and  a  small 
whistle  made  of  the  bone  of  some 
animal,,  and  used  sometimes  for 
giving  orders  to  their  cattle  when 
at  a  distance.  They  seldom  at» 
tempt  to  sing"  or  to  dance,  and 
their  performances  of  both  are  mi- 
serably bad.  A  Kaffer  woman  is 
only  serioys  when  she  dances,  and 
at  such  times  her  eyes  are  con- 
stantly fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
her  whole  body  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  convulsive  motions. 

"A  greater  degree  of  amuse- 
ment seems  to  be  derived  by  the 
women  from  the  practice  of  /a- 
tooittg,  or  n^arking  the  body  by 
raising  tlie  epidermis  from  the  cu- 
ticle ;  a  custom  that  has  been  found 
to  exist  among  most  of  the  unci- 
vilised nations  inhabiting  warm 
countries,  and  which  probai)ly 
owes  its  origin  to  a  total  want 
,of  mental  resources,  and  of  the 
employment  of  time.  By  slightly 
irritating,  it  cpnveys  to  the  bociy 
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pleasurable  sensations.    In  Kafler*  fera  very  materially  from  the  Kaffer 

Mind   it  has  passed  into  a  general  in    the  construction   of  his  pipe, 

feshion.     No  woman  is  without  a  He  reduces  the  stem  to  the  length 

tattooed  skin ;  and  their  in/;cnulty  pf  two  inches,  that  two  senses  may 

is  chiefly  exercised   between   the  at  the  same  time  receive  the  be- 

breasts  and  on  the  arms,  nefit  and  the  gratification  resulting 

'*  The  temperato  manner  of  living  from  the  practice  of  smpking. 
among  these  peopic,  their  simple  "  Few  are  the  dietetic  plants  cul- 
diet.and  their  duly  proportioned  tivated  by  the  KafFers.    The.  millet, 
quantity  of  exercise,  subject  them  called     by     botanists    the     holcut 
to  few  complaints.  A  linMted  num-  $orghum,  and  a  very  large  species 
ber  of  simples  compose  th^  dispen-  of  water-melon,   seem  to  be  their 
sary  of  all  nations  where  physic  is  principal    culinary    plants.      Th^ 
not  a  profession.  The  Kafl'er^  make  zinnia  G/cadLi,  a  species  of  palm^ 
use  ot  very  few  plants,  and  the^e  grows  wild  in  almost  every  part  of 
chiefly  in  embrocations  for  sprainp  the  country >  and  is  sometimes  used, 
and  bruises.     The  mother  of  Gaika  ,as  a  substitute  for  millet,  to  mix 
was  fo  solicitous  to  procure  from  with   milk  as  a  kind  of  frumenty. 
us  a  quantity  of  (Common  salt,  to  For   this  purpose  the  pith  of  the 
be  applied  as  a  purgative,  that  sh^  thick  stem  is  ouried  in  the  ground 
sent  a  person  to  our  waggons,  (if-  /or  a  month  or  five  weeks,  till  it 
teen  miles  di>itant,   for   it.     They  becomes  soft  and  short,  so  as  easily 
are  not  subject  to  any  cutaneous  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulpy  consist- 
diseases.     The  small-pox  was  oi>cp  ..ence.     They  eat  also  the  roots  «f 
brought  amor^g  them  by  a  vessel  the  iris  edulis,  ^nd  several  kinds  pf 
ihat  was  stranded  on  their  coast,  wild  berrie/t,  and  leguminous  plants, 
and  carried    oif   great    numbers.  "  Had  the  Kafieis  been  more  ge- 
The   marks  of  this  disorder  were  nerally    employed    in    tilling    the 
apparent  on  the  faces  of  many  of  ground,  they  had  probably  befor& 
the  elder  people^     They  have  no  this  arrived  at  a  more  competent 
fermented   nor  distilled  liciuofs— to  knowledge  of  the  general  causes 
impair  the  constitution.     1  he  only  by   which  the  vicissitudes  of  thq 
two  intoxicating  articles  of  which  seasons  are  produced.     At  present 
they  have  any  knowledge  are  to-  they  know  little  more  of  astronomy 
bacco  and  hemp.     Theeil'iictspro-  than  that  in  about  thirty  days  the 
duced    from   smoking    the    latter  moon   will  have  gone  through  all 
are  said  to  be  fully  as  narcotic  as  its   different  phases^    and   that  in 
those  of  opium.     In  the  use  of  this  about  twelve  mo6ns  the  same  sea- 
and  of  tobacco,  the  oriental  custom  sons  will  return.     Their  only  chro- 
oi*  drawing  the  smoke,  through  wa-  nology  is  kept  by  the  moon, 'and  is 
tcr  by  means  of  the  hookar,  though  registered  by  notches  in  pieces  of 
in  a  rude  manner,  is  still  retained,  wood.     It  seldom  extends  beyond 
The  bowl   of   their  earthen-ware  one  generation  till    tht^  old  series 

f>ipe  is  attached  to  th^  end  of  a  is  cancelled,  and  some  great  event, 

hick  reed  which  stands  obliquely  as  the  death  of  a  favourite  chief,  or 

fixed  into  the  side  of  an   eland's  the  gaining  of  a  victory,  serves 

horn.     This  horn  being  filled  with  for  a  new  aera. 

water,  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  "  Not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 

Ojiposite  end  to  that  near  which  the  written  character  is  to  be  traced 

reed  is  fix«d.    The  Hottentot  dif*  amopg  themi  but  their  language 

appears 
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appears  to  be  the  remains  of  some- 
thing far  beyond  that  of  any  sa- 
vage nation.  In  the  enunciation 
it  is  soft,  fluent,  and  harmonious ; 
has  neither  tlic  monotonous  mouth- 
ing of  the  savage,  nor  the  nasal 
nor  guttural  sounds  that  prevail  in 
almost  all  the  European  tongues. 
It  is  as  different  from  that  of  the 
Hottentots  as  the  latter  is  from  the 
English.  In  a  very  few  words,  and 
these  are  generally  proper  names. 
they  have  adopted  the  palatial 
clacking  of  the  tongue  used  by 
the  Hottentots.  The  mountains 
arid  rivers  in  the  country,  for  in- 
stince,  still  retain  their  Hottentot 
names;  a  presumptive  proof  that 
the  Kaffers  were  intruders  upon 
this  nation.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  the  Kaffers,  as  well  as  the 
Hottentots,  should  have  obtained  a 
name  that  never  belonged  to  them. 
The  word  Kaffer  could  not  he  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  that  nation. 
They  have  no  sound  of  the  letter 
r  in    their  language.     A  Koffray, 


among  the'  Indians^  is  an  infidel, 
a  pagan,  and  was  a  general  name 
applied  by  the  early  voyagers  to 
those  people,  in  ^whoro  they  did 
not  perceive  any  traits  of  a  reh- 
giou>  nature  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Hottentot  seems  not  yet 
to  have  been  ascertaincKi.  The 
Kaffers  call  therasdves  JJCouuie, 
which  word  is  pronounced  by  the 
Hottentots  with  a  strong  paiatial 
stroke  of  the  tongue  on  toe  first 
syllable.  I  know  not  if  theiCaffer 
lan^age  bears  any  analogy  to  the 
AraJ)ic  ;  but  their  w^ord  euat^  for 
the  sun  has  an  oriental  sound  for 
expressing  the  same  idea.  The 
following  bri^f  specimen  of  the 
Kaffer  language,  with  the  syno- 
nymous words  in  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, may  serve  to  show  how 
little  resemblance  they  bear  to  each 
other.  The  hyphen^  in  the  latter, 
expresses  the  dental,  and  the  cir- 
cumflex the  palatial,  action  of  the 
tongue  on  those  syllables  over 
virhich  they  are  placed. 


The  sun. 
The  moon. 
The  stars. 
The  earth. 
Air  or  light. 
Fire, 
Water, 
Thunder, 
Lightning, 
Wind, 
Rain, 
The  sea, 
A  man, 
A  woman. 
An  ox, 
A  dog. 
To-day, 
To-morrow, 
One, 
Two, 
Three, 
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Eliang, 

Inyango, 

Imqucmqueis, 

Umclabo, 

Amaphoo, 

Leaw, 

Amaanz^, 

Ezooio, 

Leaw  Ezooio, 

Oomoi, 

Imphoola, 

Ooloanje, 

Abaantoo, 

Omfaa^, 

Incabai, 

Eenja, 

Emcnie, 

Gamtzo, 

Eeny^, 

Zimbeenie, 

Zintat^, 


HOTTENTOT, 

Surrie. 

ka. 

Koro. 

K6o. 

Kom* 

Ki. 

Kam. 

hodiioo. 

hoQnoo-ei. 

qua. 

T56kai. 

hurroo. 

Quaina. 

Quaisha. 

Mno«3. 

Toona. 

Ha^ai. 

Quatxie. 

Qua^. 

Kam. 

g&na.  - 


Four, 
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Four, 

Five, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Eleven, 

Twelve, 

Twenty^ 

Thirty, 

Forty, 

A  hundred. 


Kafpsr. 
Zeene, 
Zincano, 
Zintantaat. 
Zinnone. 
Zintoamnayen^. 
Tuamnumye. 
Leeshung. 
Leefang-gay-yd. 
Leefangbeenie. 
Amashoomomabeenie. 
.  Amashoomomatati. 
Amashoomoniazeen^. 
Ecoloo. 


H6TTENTOt« 

haka. 


*'  The  Kaffers  differ  also  very 
inaterially  from  all  the  neighbdur- 
iag  nations  in  their  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead.  Funeral  rites 
are  bestowed  only  on  the  bodies  of 
their  chiefs,*  and  on  their  children. 
The  first  are  generally  interred 
very  deep  in  the  kraals  or  places 
ivhere  their  own  oxen  used  to 
stand  at  nights;  and  the  bodies 
of  infants  are  most  commonly  de- 
posited in  the  ant«hills  that  have 
oeen  excavated  by  the  myrme- 
cophagae  or  ant-eaters.  The  rest 
are  exposed  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves.  As  these  animals  drag 
them  away  immediately  into  their 
dens,  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  shocked 
or  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  the 
mangled  carcase.  A  Kaffer,  in 
consideration  of  this  piece  of 
•ervice,  holds  the  life  of  a  wolf 
tacred,    at  least,    he  never    en^* 


deavours  to  destroy  it ;  the  con« 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
country  swarms  with  them.  Some 
author  has  asserted,  that  the  cus* 
torn  of  burning  the  dead  was 
universal,  till  the  practice  of  k^ 
adopted  as  the  most  prudent  and 
convenient  disposal  of  an  un^ 
pleasant  object,  became  a  sub* 
ject  <5f  ostentatious  parade ;  and 
the  funeral  pile  havmg  atlengtli 
exhausted  the  forests,  necessity 
obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means,  some  to  inter- 
ment, others  to  exposure  in  high 
places  to  be  devoured  by  crows 
and  vultures.  Had  the  Kaffers 
ever  burned  their  dead  in  the 
country  they  now  inhabit,  they 
were  under  no  necessity  of  dis- 
continuing the  practice  for  want 
of  fuel,  being  in  the  midst  of 
inexhaustible  forests.'' 


Soi&# 
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SomePAETicuLARS  of  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  ofTcutn- 
KiTANAY  Bay,  the  Baya  de  Guadalupe  of  the  Spaniards^  bu 
called  by  the  Natives  Tchinkitaway. 

[From  a  Voyage  round  the  World  by  Etibnne  Marcband.] 


"  nnHE  natives  who  occupy  the 
JL  environs  of  Tcliinkitdnay 
Bay  are  of  a  stature  beiow  the 
middle  size ;  none  of  five  feet  four 
inches  (French)  are  to  be  seen : 
their  body  is  thick,  but  tolerably 
well  proportioned;  their  round  and 
flat  face  is  not  set  off  by  their  snub 
but  sharp  nose,  little  watery  eyes, 
sunk  in  the  head,  and  prominent 
cheek-bones.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  the  colour  of  their 
complexion ;  it  might  be.  imagined 
to  be  red  or  li^ht  brown,  but  a 
coat  of  natQral  dirt,  thickened  by 
a  foreign  mixture  of  red  aAd  black 
substances,  with  which  they  smear 
their  visage,  suffers  no  remnant  of 
their  primitive  skin  to  be  disco- 
vered. The  coloured  strokes  which 
they  trace  on  their  face,  present  not 
all  the  same  design ;  but  all  equally 
add  to  their  natural  ugliness.  Theilr 
coarse,  thick  hair,  -covered  with 
ochre,  down  of  birds,  and  all  the 
filth  which  neglect  and  time  have 
accumulated  in  it,  contributes  to 
render'  their  aspect  still  more  hi- 
deous. They  wear  their  beard  only 
at  a  certain  age ;  the  youths  care- 
fully eradicate  it:  adults  sufler  it  to 
grow:  and  it  is  at  this  day  well 
proved,  by  the  unanimous  account 
of  the  different  voyagers  who  have 
visited  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  that  all  the  Americans 
have  a  beard,  in  contradiction  to 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  learned, 
who  have  refused  it  to  the  men  of 
the  New  World,  and  wished  to 
make  of  this  want  of  hair  a  variety 
in  the  human  species.     It  is  pro- 


bable that  £he  face  of  tiiose  at 
Tchinkitinay  Bay  would  be  les^ 
disgusting^  if  they  preserved  that 
which  nature  has  given  them ;  for 
tl^  young  boys  have  an  agreeable, 
and  even<  an  interesting-  counte- 
nance ;  but  age,  and  still  more  ihe 
trooble  which  they  take  to  make 
themselves  ugly  by  w^tshing  to  ei» 
•hellish  themselves,  end  in  giving 
them-  hard,  coarse>  and  even  fero- 
cious features.  Surgeon  Roblet 
attributes  their  air  of  ferocity  to  tJie 
frequent  expression  of  the  passioos 
by  which  they  are  agitated.  Tat- 
tooing is  little  in  use  among  ibt 
Tchinktt4nayans ;  a  tew  men  only 
are  tattooed  on  the  hands,  and  or 
the  legs  below  the  knee ;  almost  ail 
the  women  are  tattooed  on  the  same 
parts  of  the  body. 

*'  The  womei\,  more  &ir,  or  less 
dark  than  the  «ien,  are  st^l  more 
ugly:  a  big  and  clumsy  head;  a 
circular  face ;  a  nose  squeezed  m 
about  the  middle  of  its  iengtii; 
eyes  small  and  inanimate ;  obeek* 
bones  very  prominent;  hair,  <k 
rather  a  mane,  thick,  bushy,  anl 
coarse,  tied  behind  wrth  strips  of 
-leather,  eithec  in  the  form  of  a  cue 
or  a  club ;  the  shoulders  strong  and 
broad ;  the  neck  low,  tolerably  /irm 
and  well  rounded  in  those  who  are 
not  sixteen,  but  extremely  flabby 
and  pendent  in  those  who  have 
suckled  ;  a  waist  short  and  thick ; 
knees  and  feet  turned  in,  subject 
to  strike  against  each  other  in 
walking ;  and,  to  complete  ih^ 
whole,  a  filthiness  tiuly  disgusting. 

Most  assuredly,   if  we  place  tbi§ 

portrait 
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portrait  by  the  side  of  one  of  those 
-women  whom  nature  has  appeared 
to  take  a  delight^n  forming  on  the 
islands  scattered  in  the  middle  of 
the  Great  Ocean,  that  of  a  female 
Taheitean  or  Mendo^an,  we  shall 
stand  in  need  of  deflexion,  not  to 
believe  that  these  two  individuals 
belong  to  two  different  species : 

*  L*uii  refl^mble  i  la  nait,  com  me  I'autre 
au  beau  jour^.'  Voltai&b. 

'*  The  women  of  TchinkitSnay 
liave  thought  proper  to  add  to  their 
natural  ugliness,   by  the  use  of  a 
lip-ornament,    no    less    whimsical 
than  inconvenient.     The  people, 
belonging  to  Cook's  ship,  who  first 
perceived  females  decked  with  this 
ornament,   reported  to  their  cap- 
tain  that   they    had   seen   women 
with   two  mouths :    and,  in  fact, 
they  have  very  much  that  appear- 
ance.    In  order  to  procure  them  a 
charm  from  which,  no  doubt,  they 
expect  complete  success,  since,  to 
obtain  it,  they  submit  to  suffer  for 
a   long   time,    a  longitudinal   slit, 
parallel    to  the   mouth,    is   made 
about  six  lines  below  thefr  under- 
lip.      In   this   is  first    inserted  a 
skewer  of  iron  or  wood ;  and  the 
bulk   of  this  foreign  substance   is 
increased  gradually,  and  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  progress 


of  a^e.    At  length  means  are  found 

to  introduce  into  it  a  piece  of  wood* 

neatly  wrought,  the  shape  and  size 

of  which  are  nearly  those  of  the 

bowl  of  a  table-spoon.     The  effect 

of  this  ornament  is  to  depress,  by 

the  weight  of  its  projecting  part, 

the  under-lip  on  tlie  chin,  to  deve- 

lope  the  charms  of  a  large  'gaping 

mouth,  which  assumes  the  shape  of 

that  of  an  oven,  and  to  expose  to 

full  view  a  set  of  yellow  and  dirty 

teeth.   As  this  machine  is  removed 

and  replaced  at  pleasure,  when  it 

is  taken  away,  tne  transversal  slit 

of  the  lip  presents  a  second  moulji; 

which,  from  its  aperture,    is  not 

inferior  in  size  to  the  natural  mouth : 

and,  in  some  >vomen,  it  is  upwards 

of  three  inches  in  length  f .     Tlie 

men  do  not  allow  themselves  to 

make  use  of  this  ornament ;   it  is 

the  exclusive  attribute  of  the  fair 

sex.     According  to  the  editor  of 

Dixon's  Journal,  '  this  curious  ope« 

'  ration  of  cutting  the  under-lip  of 

'  the  females,  never  takes  place  dur- 

'  ing  their  infancy ;  but,*  says  this 

writer,  '  froiy every  observation  I 

'  was  able  to  make,  seems  confined 

*  to  a  peculiar  period  of  lifis.  When 

*  the  girls  arrive  at  the  age  of  four- 

*  teen  or  fifteen,*  continues  he,  'the 
'  centre  of  the  under-lip,  in  the 
'  thick   part  near    the   modth,    i^ 


ft 


*  «  Doe  like  the  nfglit,  the  other  like  the  day.' 

f-  '<  Thi9  ornament,  as  whimsical  as  it  mast  be  inconvenient,  is  however  not  peculiar  (o 
the  north-west  coast  of  America;  it  was  fovnd  in  use  among  the  Brazilians  when  the? 
discovery  was  made  of  their  country.  They  pierced  their  under-lip  from  their  infancy; 
and,  at  that  tender  age,  tbey  contented  thembclvcs  with  inserting  there  a  little  hone, 
as  white  as  ivory;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  they  introduced  into  it  a  stone  of  the 
length  of  a  finger,  u-hfch  they  incrustated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  held  of  its  own  accord. 
Some  enchased  these  even  into  their  cheeks.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  extmordinarj*  a 
decoration  as  the  Itp-ornamcnt  should  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  two  different 
nations,  one  of  which  could  not  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  other,  to  judge  from 
their  distant  position,  which  scarcely  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  had  a 
communication  with  each  other.  It  is  not  known  whetiier  it  have  been  introdnc'ed  into 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast,  as  is  seen,  improve 
considerably  .on  the  Brazilians:  it  may  be  said  that  they  exacrgerate  the  fashion* 

"  This  fa»!iion  appears  s^eneral  on  the  coast  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels, 
with  this  difi'crcucc.  that  in  the  most  northern  parts  the  men  alone  wear  the  lip-oma- 
mcnt,  and  that  iu  the  southern  parts  it  is  reserved  for  the  women." 

'  simply 
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simply  perforated,  and  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  introduced,  to  pre- 
vent the  aperture  from  closing; 
the  aperture  afterwards  is  lengui- 
encd,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  Tine 
parallel  with  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
wooden  ornaments  are  enlarged 
in  proportion  I  till  they  are  fre- 
quently increased  to  three,  or  even 
four  inches  in  length,  and  nearly 
as  wide ;  but  this  generally  bap- 
pens,  when  the  matron  is  advanced 
m  years,  and  consequently  the 
muscles  are  relaxed ;  so  that,  pos- 
sibly, old  age  may  obtain  greater 
respect  from  this  very  singular 
ornament  ♦.'  Captain  Chanal 
and  surgeon  Robiet  do  not  agree 
with  the  editor  of  Dixon's  voyage 
as  to  the  period  at  which  th^  wo- 
men can  aspire  to  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  lip-ornament :  they 
say  that  the  operation  is  begun 
from  the  most  tender  infancy ;  and 
they  saw  girls  at  the  breast  who 
already  had  their  lip  slit,  and 
adorned  with  a  wooden  skewer. 
But  it  is  possible  that  these  voyagers 
may  not  be  at  variance:  the  ac- 
quaintance which  ibe  women  of 
Tchinkit^nay  have  made  with  Eu- 
ropeans, must  have  improved  among 
them  the  art  of  pleasing ;  and,  per- 
haps, since  Dixon  quitted  them, 
they  have  decided  that  they  could 
not,  too  early  in  life,  cause  all  their 
sex  to  enjoy  an  ornament  that  em- 
bellishes the  attractions  which  na- 
ture has  so  prodigally  dealt  out  to 

them. 

"  As  youth  always  inspires  in- 
terest and  indulgence,  the  French 
voyagers    assert  that    the    young 

§irl8  are  neither  so  ugly  nor  so 
isgusting  as  the  women ;  yet  they 
acknowledge,  that  they  saw  not  ^ 
single  one  who  was  tolerably  pretty. 
We  must  believe  seamc^n,  without 


hesitation,  when  they  say  that  tb^ 
women  whom  they  have  met  wjti 
in  their  excursion^  deserved  nU 
their  homage. 

*'  The  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
children,  wheth^  young  or  old, 
are  covered  with  vermin.  Tbc) 
assiduqusly  hunt  those  devouring 
animals,  out  in  order  to  devour 
them  themselves.  The  furs  which 
they  sell  to  strangers  are  so  ir* 
fested  with  them,  that  whate\er 
pains  be  taken  to  rid  the  skins  of 
those  insects,  they  soon  increase  t« 
such  an  excess,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  crew  of  a  ship  to 
escape  their  pursuit  and  voracity. 
It  may  be  said,  that,  in  taking  i 
cargo  of  furs,  a  vessel  takes  a  c^ff> 
of  lice. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
small-pox  has  been  introduced  into 
the  countries  which  border  oo 
Tchinkitanay  Bay ;  for  several 
individuals  of  both  sexes  bear 
unequivocal  marks  of  it ;  and  the/ 
explained  very  clearly  to  surgeoo 
Robiet,  who  questioned  them  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  these  marks, 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  disorder 
which  made  the  face  swell,  and 
covered  the  body  with  virulent 
pustules  that  occasioned  violent 
itchings.  They  even  remarked 
that  the  French  must  be  well  ac-  • 

Suainted  with  it,  since  some  oi 
lem  also  bore  the  marks  of  it.  In 
1787,  captain  Portlock  was  witnew 
of  the  ravages  which  it  had  made 
some  years  before,  and  of  the  depo- 
pulation that  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  in  the  harbour  to 
which  he  has  given  his  jiaxnc,  an^ 
which  is  situated  at  no  great  di* 
stance  to  the  north-west  of  Tchln- 
kitinay,  towards  the  latitude  oi 
67°  5&.  From  the  information  that 
he  was  able  to  procure,  he  think^/ 


#  ««  DUoft'i  Voj-age,  p.  i87." 
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arid  this  opinion  appears  to  be  well' 
fbunded,  that  the  Spaniards  who, 
in  1775,  pushed  their  discoveries 
on  this  coast  as  far  as  the  fiftv-eighth 
parallel^  left  there  this  indelible  trace 
of  their  unexpected    appearance 
sind  visit  *.     It  was  then  reserved 
for  them   to  spread  cohtagion  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  New  >Vorrd, 
sis  if  their  arms  ought  not  to  have 
sufficed  for  its  depopulation ;    for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  <;mall-ppx 
"^'as  carried  to  Mexico  by  a  negro 
slave  belonging  to  the  suit  of  Nar- 
vaez,  when  the  latter  was  sent  with 
a  body  of  troops,   by  Velasquez, 
<^ommandant  at  Cuba,  to  deprive 
Cortes  of  his  commission,  and  arrest 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests. 
Quetlavaca>    who    occupied     the 
throne  of  Mexico,  after  the  tragi- 
"cal  end  of  the  unfortunate  Monte- 
zuma, his  brother,  which  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  conqueror,   fell  a 
Victim  to  that  frightful   disorder, 
one   of  the   scourges    of   Europe, 
which  ravaged  and  depopulated  the 
two  Americas  f .     The  Spaniards 
think  to  justify  themselves  by  say- 
ing, that,  if  they  gave  the  small- 
jpox  to  the  Americans,  this  was  only 
exchanging  one  disorder  for  an- 
other :    ah !    if  in  fact  it  be  true, 
that  the  disease  which  they  brought 
back  from   their  conquests,    and 
which  has  infected  the  Old  Conti- 
nent, took  birth  in  the  New;  if  it 
were  inevitable  that  the  two  worlds, 
by  opening  a  communication,  should 
i-eciprocally  bestovV  on  each  other 
so  fatal  a  present,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  in  this  respect  as  iVell  as  in 
fnany  others,  it  would  ha\'<i  been 
better,  for  the  happiness  of  the  hu- 
inan  species,  that  they  had  continued 
Hernally  Unknown  to  each  other. 
"  The    dress  of  the  men  and 


women  of  Tfchlnkitinay  consists  of 
a  sort  0 J' shirt  of  tanned  skin,  sewed 
at  the  sides,  the  \VJde  sleeves  of 
\Vhich  reach  ohty  a  little  below  the 
shoulder;  ahd  i  fur  cloak,  which  iS 
worn  with  the  hair  on  the  outside.' 
Over  this  the  women  wear,  besides 
an  apron  oi  the  same  skin,  which 
comes  ho  higher  than  the  waist, 
and  another  otter  cloak. over  the 
former.  The  editor  of  Dixon's 
Journal  says,  that,  '  besides  theit* 
'  ordinary  dress,  the  natives  at  this 
'  place  have  a  peculiar  kind  of 
'  cloaks,  made  purposely  to  defend 
'  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 

*  weather.  I  had  no  opportunity,' 
adds  he,  '  of  examining  them  mi- 
'  nutely,  but  they  appear  to  be  ihadc 
^  of  reeds,  sewed  very  closely  to-; 
'  gether ;   and  1  was  told  by  oile  of 

*  our  gentlemen,  who  was  with  cap- 
'  tain  Cook  during  his  last  voyage, 
'  that  they  are  exact 'y  the  same 
'  with  those  worn  by  the  inh^bi- 

*  tants  of  Niew  Zealand  \,'  Wheh 
the  cold  is  not  sharp,  the  men  throw 
ofTthe  skin  shirt,  and  content  them- 
selves \Vith  the  skin  cloak,  which 
admits  of  part  of  their  body  being 
seen  naked.  Most  of  thetn  are 
adorned  with  a  necklace,  com- 
posed of  copper  wire  interwoven ; 
and  this  ornament  appears  not  to 
be  of  European  manufacture;  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  work  of  their 
own  hands.  They  therefore  pos- 
sess mines,  whence  they  extract 
this  metal ;  ahd  nothing  coiitradicts 
this  first  supposition  :  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose,  too;  that 
they  possess  tlie  art  of  melting  ftie- 
taJ,  of  drawing  it  into  wire,  of 
working  it ;  and  what  we  havd 
been  able  to  learn  of  their  industry 
does  liot  fkvour  the  idea  that  we 
can  grant  them  this  knowledge. 


♦  "  Portlock'i  Voyage,  p.  270  and  follow iog." 
f  «<  Sec  R'obcftto&'i  History  of  Aoitriea,  bu0k  VII.  note  LXVIII." 
X  "  J>ix«n'«  V^ige,  p.  191." 
1«0K  F  What 
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What  sc«em^  most  probable  is^  that 
these  necklaces,  faoricaled  in  some 
of  the  Eijropean  settlements  of  the 
int<crioo  come  to  thom  ready  made, 
frpzp  tribe  to  tribe,   through  the 
ehannplof  the  intermediate  nations. 
]^h  sexes  make  use  of  a  small  hat, 
made  pr batk,  plaited,  and  in  the 
form  qf  ^  conej.  truncated  at  a  fourth 
or  a  third  of  its  height :  but  most 
freqi^ently  the  men  have  the  head 
tiare;  their  thipk  hair,  mixe<^  with 
ochre  and  down  of  birds,  forms  a, 
natural  he^d-dress,  which,  in  ordi-^ 
i^ary  weather,  must  be  sufficient  ^e; 
protect  4lieir  head  from  the  injury 
^f  th^  air.     It  might  be  imaeined, 
from  the  prieference  whiph  they  at 
tills  day  gire  to  jackets  and  trow- 
sers^  thai  they  find  the  use  of  them 
more  cotivenient  than  that  of  their 
former  clotlies ;  yet  I  shoidd  rather 
think  that,  not  being  able  to  ac- 
quire, but  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
furs^    the  European   utensils^    the 
utility  of  which  they  have  disco- 
vered, and  which  have  made  them 
know  'wants,    eager   to    procure 
themselves    to  new  commodities, 
new  enjoyments,    they  have  ac- 
commodated   themselves    to    our 
dress :  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  Frenchman  who  should  be  con- 
demned to  pass  a  .winter  amid  the 
frozen  forests    of  tlie  north-west 
coast  of  America,    in  57°   north 
latitude,  would  prefer  to  our  wool- 
len cloths  those  thick  furs  which 
nature  seems  to  have,  designedly, 
lavished  on  the  countries  where  tlte 
severity  of  the  cold  demands  tho 
tise  of  them. 

"  Independently  of  the!/  every- 
day clothing,  the  men  have  another, 
which  may  be  called  their  holiday 
suit,  or  habit  of  cert* m on y'.  As  this 
dress  differs  from  the  mas<|iierade, 
or  war  dresses,  in  which  the  natives 


of  Nootka  sometimes  muffle  tfaffti- 
selves  up,  and  which  captain  Cook, 
W'hp  has  described  tliem  with  tlie 
greatest  minuteness,  caHs  their 
monstrous  decorations*,  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  make  known  that 
of  the  Tchlnkitinaysins.  To  add 
a  chapter  to  the  history  of  dresses 
is  to  add  one  to  that  or  the  extra- 
vagancies of  the  privileged  animal 
so  proud  of  his  reason,  who  styles 
himself  the  King  of  Nature. 

"As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
the  dress  of  which  captain  Chanal 

fives  us  the  description  is  rcserted 
y  the  natives  of  TchinkitAnay  Tor 
particulsLr  ceremonies  or  functions, 
tor  characters  of  buffoons  or  jug- 
glers :  to  tlie  object  of  war  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  foreign.      It  is 
remarked,  however,   that  the  use 
of  tliis  dress  is  not  confined  to  old 
men ;  for  the  American  to  whom 
the  French   addressed   thcmselrcr 
to  sec  one  of  these  dresses  of  cha- 
racter appeared   not   to  be  more 
than  twenty -five  years  of  age*    It 
was    not  without  some    difficulty 
that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  di- 
splay part  of  his  wardrobe,  which 
he  kept  carefully  put  by  in  a  little 
box ;  and  in  which,  through  great 
condescension  towards  strangers, 
he  was  pleased  to  muffle  himscll 
up   in   their   presence.     The  first 
piece  of  this  whimsical  attire  is  a 
sort  of  grenadier's  cap,  or  rather 
the  fore  part  ^f  a  mitre,  which  is 
placed  on  the  forehead,   and  fas- 
tened by  strings  lied  behind  th« 
head.   The  sides  of  it  are  bordered 
with  long  hair  of  men 'and  bea'^ts. 
On  tho  exterior  part  of  this  head- 
dress   are  represented   figures  of 
men,  quadrupeds,and  birds,  painted 
In  a  grotesque  manner ;  and  brs^ds 
composed   of  hair  of  Wasts,  and 
filaments  of  tree  or  shrub-bark,  like 


♦  «  Ste  Cook'^XJyrd  Vvyt^v  vol.iL  p.30& 
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fiBTi,  htmg  down  behind  as  d  long 
trailing  tail.  The  breast  is  covered 
with  d  sort  of  plastron  or  cuirass, 
made  of  a  tissue  of  spun-hair,  and 
^iinmed  with  slips  of  skin,  which 
■re  Shaped  like  the  skirts    of  a 
Corset,    the  lower  extremities    of 
which  are  cut  out  into  little  fringes, 
which  are  suspended,    in  infinite 
numbers,  small  sheik,  spurs  and 
biUs  of  birds.     On  the  middle  of 
this  plastron  are  painted   various 
irregular  figures.     On  each  thigh 
and  knee  are  placed  pieces  nearly, 
similar ;  with  this  difference,  that 
that  of  the  knee  presents  a  gro- 
tesque head  with  a  wooden  nose, 
moveable  and  hooked,  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.    These  last-men- 
tioned pitfces  are,  like  the  cuirass, ' 
garnished  with    shells  and    dried 
extremities  of  birds;    which,    by 
striking  against  each  other  in  tiie 
Inotions  oflhe  body,  imitate,  though 
very  im perfectly,  the  sound  of  our 
little  bells.     The  Tchinkitanayan, 
mufRed'up  in  this  garb,  holds  in  one 
hand  a  hoop  of  platted  osier,  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  radii 
and  circumference  of  which  are 
decorated  with  the  same  gew-gaws 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  dress.     In 
tile  other  hand  he  carries  (he  repre- 
sentation, made  with  osier  or  bark, 
of  a  human  head,  terminated  iii  a 
point,    and  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
ftick  about  eight  inches  in  length. 
Thi^  liead  is  hllcd  with  (Iried  and 
sonorous  seeds,  and  may  be  com- 
pared, though  on  a  large  scale,  to 
those  wicker- rattles  which  the  vil- 
hge-nurses  shake  in  the  cars  of 
their  nursling.      As   soon   as  the 
actor  had  finished  his  toilet,   the 
piece  began.     It  neither  was  long 
nor  overcharged  with  incidents: 
in  it  the  three  unities  were  per- 
fectly observed  ;  lie  confined  him- 
ielf  to  agitating  his  body  in  every 
tvay,  and  to.  endeavouring,  by  a 


universal  eontortio!i  of  hh  limbs, 
to  find  motions  that  might  mtiltiply 
the  shocks  of  the  ^ofiorous  gew- 
gaws with  which  .his  dress  was 
loaded,  in  order  to  increase  and 
diversify*  their  sounds.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  hoi-rible  grf- 
maces,  which  Callot  might  havfe 
employed  with  success  in  his 
Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  ^as  *the 
more  ugly  on  that  account ;  but  he 
produced  varieties  in  his  uglinesy. 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  spectators  t6 
divine  the  subject  of  thfe  piece; 
they  w'ere  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  admiring  the  elegance 
of  the  cOstume,  and  the  suppleness 
of  the  actor  of  the  pantomime. 

'*  This  chaYacter-dress  was  not 
the  only  one  that  he  possessed ;  his 
wardrooe  contained  a  great  num- 
ber, no  doubt  for  different  parts, 
and  was  remarked  above  all  for  a 
varied  coll^ion  of  caps.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  national  vanity 
had  induced  him  to  display^  to  the 
eyes  of  strarfgers,  the  dress  to  which 
he  attached  the  most  importance*, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  excite  theif  admira- 
tion 5  they  were,  however,  very 
desirous  to  see  the'  others,  but  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  exa- 
mined ;  ami  whatever  entreaty  they 
made,  whatever  price  they  offered, 
they  could  never  prevail  on  him  to 
part  with  any  articles  of  his  ward-  i 
fobe. 

"  The  population  of  TchinkitA- 
nay  Bay,  like  that  of  all  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  is  not  nu-* 
merous.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  greater  part,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  natives  who  occupy 
the  skirls  of  the  bay,  wifli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  old  men  a^  thd 
infirm,  presented  themseK^es  round 
the  ship ;  and  our  voyagers  could 

F  2  never 
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never  reckon  more  than  two  hun** 
died  individuals,  including  women 
and  children :  but,  as  the  number 
of  the  men  always  exceeded  tiiat  of 
the  women,  we  may  suppose  that 
some  of  the  latter  had  remained  in 
the  habitations,  in  order  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  family  con*- 
cems,  and  to  the  children  at  the 
breast.  In  Dixon's  Journal ,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  number  ever  seen 
about  his  ship,  at  one  time,  was  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  including 
women  and  children.  The  editor 
of  his  Voyage  says,  '  Were  I  to 
'  estimate  these  at  half  tlie  number 
'  who  live  here,  it  would  perhaps 
'  be  not  far  from  the  truth ;  but 
'  supposing  an  allowance  to  be 
'  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 

*  and  for  those  who  were  absent, 
'  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  &c. 

*  I  think  four  hundred  and   fifly 

*  people  will  be  the  whole  of  the 
'  natives  found  here,  taking  the 
'  computation  in  its  utmost  extent, 

*  and  including  men,  women,  and 
'  children/ 

"  We  roust  not  be  astonished  to 
find  a  feeble  population  on  lands 
whose  forests,  perhaps  as  ancient 
as  the  soil  that  nourishes  them, 
cover  all  the  surface  which  is  not 
reached  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Ocean.  Tne  man,  who,  to  secure 
his  subsistence,  has  only  the  chances 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  can  scarcely 
provide  for  himself:  culture  alone 
can  call  forth  population ;  and  a 
few  cultivated  acres  of  one  of  those 
islands  placed  between  the  tropics, 
mast  aiford  a  living  to  a  greater 
number  of  men,  than  whole  coun- 
tries where  the  land  exhausts  its 
fecundity  in  re-producing  ^  inces- 
santly useless  forests. 

*'  The  principal  food  of  the  na- 
tives of  Tchinkitanay  is  fish,  fresh 
or  smoked ;  the  dried  spawn  of  fish, 
of  which  tliey  make  a  sort  of  cake ; 


and  the  flesh  of  the  animals  th^t 
they  kill :  to  these  they  add,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  meals  and  in  their 
excursions,  the  use  of  a  farinaceous 
legume,  the  taste  of  vrhich  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  sweet  po- 
tatoe,  and  which  surgeon  Roblet 
believes  to  be  the  9aranw.  Wild 
fruits,  and  berries  which  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  woods,  with 
the  tender  root  of  the  fern,  like- 
wise aflbrd  them  an  occasional 
supply.  We  know  not  w^hat  was 
their  peculiar  manner  of  preparing 
their  aliments:  at  this  day,  they 
dress  fish  and  meat  in  the  pots  and 
kettles  which  they  have  obtained 
by  trade;  but,  taught  by  cxperi* 
ence,  they  no  longer  expose  to 
the  fire  the  tin  and  pewter  vessels 
which  they  have  received  from  the 
Europeans ;  they  gave  the  French 
to  understand  that  the  former  were 
unsoldered,  and  the  latter  melted  s 
they  make  use  of  both  for  serving 
up  tlieir  food  when  dressed ;  and 
they  employ  them  jointly  with  the 
wooden  dishes  and  bowls  whidi 
they  manufacture  themselves.  Their 
travelling  utensils  are  become  much 
more  cumbersome  than  they  wer« 
before  their  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers :  they  begin  to  experience  the 
embarrassment  of  riches. 

"  They  always  mix  train-oil  with 
their  broth.  This  oil,  the  strong 
and  tart  smell  of  which  makes  ue 
reject  it  from  our  cookery,  excites 
riot  the  same  repugnance  among 
the  North  Americans  and  the  other 
nations  that  occupy  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  poles :  the  Green- 
lander  swallows  a  glass  of  train-oil 
as  the  European  would  swallow  a 
glass  of  tokay.  Fish-oil,  in  ^le* 
ral,  is  a  liquor  of  which  the  niba- 
bitant  of  the  frozen  climates,  set- 
tled on  the  Ijordcrs  of  the  se^,  and 
living  on  its  productions,  make*  a 
habitual  and  necessary  use :  it  de- 

velopes 
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vclopes  the  heat  concentred  in  the 
stomacli;  and,  bv  driving  it  to- 
wards the  circumference,  by  carry- 
ing it  to  the  extremities,  it  main- 
tains throughout  the  whole  habit 
of  the  body  the  circulation  of  the 
iluiris;  it  protects  the  members 
from  a  numbedness  which  would 


Europeans,  either  from  the  English 
settlements  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or 
from  the  Spanish  prendios.  The 
trade  of  the  Americans  ot*  the  north- 
west coast  with  the  Russians  must, 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  past, 
have  made  them  acquainted  With 
Iron  and  copper ;  for,  as  far  back 


end    by  causing   their   action    to    as   the  year   1741,    Beering  and 
oease,  and  occasion  their  loss.     It    Tschiricow,  having  sailed  from  the 


is  not  known  that  the  Tchinkit&- 
nayans  make  use  of  any  fermented 
drink,  or  any  strong  liquor;  and 
the  brandy  of  which  they  were 
prevailed  on  to  make  a  trial  ap- 
peared not  to  be  to  their  liking. 
it  were  to  be  wished*  for  their 
Iranquillity  and  happiness,  that 
their  communications  with  Euro- 
peans may  not  introduce  into  their 
forests  this  fatal  liquor,  which  has 
carried  confusion  into  those  of  the 
savages  of  the  east  part  of  North 


coast  of  Kamtschatka,  discovered 
that  of  America  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  led  the  way  to  the  im- 
portant discoveries  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  within  these  seven- 
ty years,  and  which  have  given  to 
th^  empire  of  Russia  new  trmutarics 
and  a  new  branch  of  commerce*. 

"  The  Tchinkitdnayans  are  all 
armed  with  a  metal  dagger,  fiileen 
or  sixteen  inches  long,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  broad,  termi- 
nated in  a  point,  and  sharp  on  both 


America^  and  which,  on  the  coast  ^^ides.     This  is  the  weabon  which 

of  Africa,  is  paid  for  by  the  free-  they  are  the  most  careuil  to  pre- 

dom  of  men.     Their  custom,  like  serve,     and    which    they   take    a 

Ihat  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  pleasure  in  keeping  polished  and 

America  and  Asia,  is  to  chew  ha-  bright.    A  grenadier  is  not  mOre 


bitualiy  a  specie*;  of  herb;  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  tobacco  leaf,  they  gave  it  the 
preference  to  that  which  they  before 
employed  to  satisfy  the  same  want. 
•  *'  The  first  navigators  who  visited 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in 
ascending  fron>  the  forty-second 
degree  of  la,titiide  to  the  sixtieth 
parallel,  found  that  the  knowledge 
and  t])C  (,i,se  of  iron  had  long  since 
arriv^Ki  there  ;  and  they  saw  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives  various  instru- 
VUitiU  and  tools  of  that  metal.  It 
is  probable  that  th^  latter  received 
it  from  the  interior,  by  communi- 
cating, from  tribe  to  tribe,  with 
the  nations  which  receive  it  imme- 
diate})' through  the  medium  of  the 


proud  of  his  sabre,  than  a  Teh  ink  i- 
tanayan  is  of  his  dagger  :  he  wears 
it  in  a  shoulder-belt,  in  a  leather' 
scabbard,  and  is  never  without  it; 
citlicr  day  or  night.  It  is  with 
this/ weapon,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  turned  against  our  fel- 
low-creatures, that  sometimes  he 
en^ges  the  bear  in  close  combat, 
and  rips  open  its  belly  when  the 
&rious  animal  is  ready  to  stif)e  him 
in  its  paws.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  this  dagger,  which  originally 
must  have  been  of  hard  wood,  has 
been  made  of  a  metal  the  use  of 
which  man  has  not  limited  to  his 
wants  and  conveniences;  but  which, 
in  his  hands,  is  become  for  his  spe^ 
cies  the  instrument  of  destruction  f* 


«  '<  See  in  the  Introduction  the  Voyaset  oftheRmsians  from  1128  to  1769." 

"I"  "  *  ^/  cur^r^  rigidum  fahei  eonjiantur  in  etsem.'     Vl«,0.  Georg,  lib.  i. 
'  The  tickles  into  barbarous  »word«  are  beat.'     Warton." 

f  3  Their 
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Their  pikes,  which  no  doubt  were 
at  first  tippejd  with  a  ha^rd  stone 
tapering  to  a  point/  or  with  a  fish- 
llpne,  are  at  this  day  armed  with 
an  iron  bead  of  European  manu- 
facture.   Their  lances  the  ancient 
shape  of  which  is  not  known,  are 
at  present  composed  of  two  pieces ; 
pf  the  staff,  about  fifteen  or  eight- 
teen  feet  longf  and  of  the  ircm,  no- 
wise inferior  to  that  of  the  halbert 
of  parade  with  which  our  parish 
l^eadies  i^sed  to  be  equipped.-    T^ 
the  stone  hatchet  they  have  substi- 
tuted the  tok,  a  sort  of  thick  plane- 
iron,  which  they  adjusf  firmly  on 
the  extremity  of  a  crooked  handle; 
and  this  instrument,  in  their  hands, 
performs  the  office  pf  a  carpenter's 
adze.    They  have,  however,  pre- 
served the  DOW  and  arrow  of  toeir 
forefathers  :  the  place  of  (his  wea- 
pon, which  carries  far,  can  be  sup- 
plied with  advantage  by  fire-arms 
pnly;  and  we  must  hope,  for  the 
safety  of  their  European  friends, 
that  they  w^ill  never  learn  to  make 
use  of  them.     It  appears  that  the 
English,  in  their  visits,  distributed 
a  few  muskets  on  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  borders  on  Tchinkita- 
nay  Bay  ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
^  well-conceived  policy  can   ap- 
prove of  such  presents:   the  in- 
terest of  the  Europeans  ought,  me- 
thinks,  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
the  American  in  the  opinion  that 
fire-arms  are  a  species  of  thunder 
which  it  is  not  allowable  for  him  to 
touch  without  risking  his  life:   I 
am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
suffering  him  to  grow  familiar  with 
the  instrument  ot  ou^  power.     Yet 
it  seems  that  the  English,  in  giving 
them  muskets,  have  not  furnished 
tlie  mover  and  the  prvnum  mobile 
which    render    them    formidable; 
for  a  native  of  Tchinkiianay  who 
had  po&sessed  one,  gave  tlie  French 
to  understand  tl)at  he  had  broken 


it  in  a  passion,  because,  said  fac^ 
the  musket  always  >yent  crik,  and 
would  never  go  pouhou. 

"  T^ey  have  not  changed  the 
instrument  with  which  they  arm 
themselves  for  whale- fishing :  this 
instrument  i^  a  harpoon  otbone, 
bearded,  and  mounted  on  a  long 
pple.  Relying  on  this  weapon, 
which  they  handle  with  uncoipmon 
dexterity,  two  Tchinkitanay^ns 
boldly  attack  the  whale.  When 
they  are  arrived  near  tlie  place 
where  they  have  seen  him  dive  for 
^the  last  time,  tliey  slacken  the  pro- 
gress of  their  canoo;  play,  as  it 
were,  with  their  paddles  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  re-appcars,  the  harpooner 
seizes  his  harpoon,  and  drives  at 
the  monster.  According  to  their 
account,  the  dart  thrown  never 
&ils  to  make  its  way^  through  one 
of  the  eyes,  into  the  inside  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  animal  is  soon  life- 
less. The  fat  of  the  whale  fiir* 
nishes  the  Americans  with  an  oif« 
which  they  preserve  in  guts  of  a 
large  capacity,  and  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a  great  dainty  among 
them  :  the  beard  is  converted  into 
combs,  of  which,  however,  they 
make  little  use,  and  likewise  into 
spoons  and  other  household  uten-^ 
sils. 

"  The  Tchinkitanayan  is  indiis. 
tricu^,  active,  laborious,  and  fckiiiul. 
Ditfercut  works  in  wicker,  platted 
witli  a  soft  of  elegance ;  cloaks  of 
spun  hair,  woven  in  a  worXman-like 
manner,  mtcrmi^ccd  with  pieces  of 
otu>r-.skin,  and  extremely  well  cal- 
culated as  a  preservative  from  the 
cold  ;  the  dressing  and  tanning  of 
skins;  various  woiks  of  sculpture 
and  painting ^^— every  thing  an- 
jiounces  a  long  employment  of  the 
useful  arts,  smd  a  knowledge  of 
those  which  are  merely  agreeable. 
"  The  tast^  of  ornameiit  prevalU 
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in  Jl  the  works  of  (heir  hands: 
<heir  canoes,  their  chests,  and  dif- 
ferent little  articles  of  ftimrture  in 
use  among  them,  arc  covered  with 
figures  which  might  be  taken  Ibr  a 
Species  <3f  hieroglyphics :  fishes 
and  other  animals,  heads  of  men, 
and  various  whimsical  design*,  are 
mingled  and  confouirded  in  order 
to  compose  a  subject.  It  undoubt- 
edly will  not  be  expected  that 
these  figures  should  he  perfectly 
regular,  and  the  proportions  in 
them  exactly  observefl— for  here 
every  man  is  a  painter  and  sculptor 
•^■yet  they  are  not  deficient  in  si 
sort  of  elegance  and  perfection* 
But  these  pa«ttings,  tnese  carv- 
ings, such  as  they  are«  are  seen 
on  all  their  furniture.  Is  this  ge- 
neral taste  simply  produced  and 
kept  altve  by  the  Want  of  occu- 

Sying  the  leisure  of  a  long  winter, 
,  howe\xr,  winter  leaves  them 
leisure?  Or  rather  does  not  its 
principle  arise  from  the  ancient 
slate  of  their  society,  which  is 
fo«t  to  as  in  the  obscurity  of  their 
origin  ? 

,  "  Their  genius  and  industry  arc 
displayed  principally  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  ^ 
single  family,  composed  in  general 
of  seven  or  eight  individuals,  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  by 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in 
width:  others  have  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  carry  from  fifleen 
to  twentjj*  persons.  They  are  all 
cut  out  ot  a  single  trunk  of  a  troe, 
and  have  a  similar  form :  then: 
two  extremities  do  not  filffer  from 
each  other,  which  must  give  th^se 
canoes  the  advantage  of  being 
never  obliged  to  put  about:  they 
are  very  sharp,  and  terminate  in 
a  cut-water,  projecting  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  which  it  not  more 
Iks^n  ^n  inpti  in  thickn^s:  these 


two  extremities,  raised  hr  ptanki 
neatly  fitted,  are  higher  Ihan  the 
rest  of  the  canoe :  seats  £xed  tery 
near  the  bottom,  are  so  dis|$6s^  at 
to  receive  the  rowers,  who*,  \thell 
fhey  are  seated,  ierve,  in  some 
measure,  as  ballast :  the  protisions^ 
the  clothes,  and  all  the  baggage, 
are  arranged  in  the  middle  part^ 
where  they  are  covered  with  skini 
6f  beasts  and  strips  of  bailb,  whidi 
terve  alst)  for  covering  th6  tem'bo^ 
fary  settlements  that  afe  fo^mea  oii 
the  sea-shore,  when  the  fishing- 
season  is  arri<'ed,  for  drying  fisii# 
aj)d  furnishing  the  supply  that  is 
to  make  part  of  their  suosi^tencd 
during  the  winter  months.  AU 
thougli  the  fading  of  the  canoes  it 
considerable,  since,  independent?^ 
of  the  men,  they  carry  wom^n^ 
chifdren,  prot^isions,  all  the  house- 
hold utensifs,  ail  the  fishing  im- 
plements, all  the  nfioveables  be- 
longing to  the  family  (for  it  ap  • 
pears,  that  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  sage,  the  Americans 
take  all  their  property  \yith  them)i; 
these  boats  are  so  thin  and  so  light, 
that  they  preserve  a  surprising  ve- 
locity. We  are  not  less  a^onishcd 
at  their  stability:  notwithstanding 
the  lightness  and  the  small  breadcS 
of  their  hull,  they  have  no  need  of 
being  supported  by  outriggers, 
and  they  are  never  coupled  toge- 
ther. TneTchinkitanayanshave  not 
the  use  of  the  sail ;  but  we  doubt 
not  that,  having  learned,  from  the 
example  of  the  Europeans,  how 
useful  a  help  this  is  for  gaining  time 
and  saving  trouble,  they  will 
shortly  attelnpt  to  apply  it  to  their 
canoes:  ihey  are  already  versed  in 
the  art  of  weaving;  one  step  more 
is  sufficient  for  tiieni  to  add  to  their 
canoes  a. mast  and  a  yard,  and  ^o 
adapt  a  sail  to  them. 

"  Although  the  natives  of  Tchin- 
kitanay  have  Ioii|^  beea-  in  po<ses4 
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fiion  of  European  ha,tchets«  they  do  son  to  believe  that  their  progre^ 
not  jjet  ms^kc  use  of  this  instrument  in  civil  architecture  is  not  so  rapid 
foj  telling  the  tree  whiph  they  in^  as  in  naval;  but,  from  what  the: 
tend  for  the  construction  of  a'ca-  French  could  learn  from  them,  they 
iioe;  they  have  preserved  their  an-  have,  up  the  country*  some  well- 
cient  method  pf  undermining  its  built,  spacious, andconvecienthabi-. 
foot  by  means  of  fire :  it  is  by  the  tatipns.  If  t;lieir  account  be  faithful- 
assistance  of  this  same  agent  that  and  if  oi^r  vpyagers  understood 
th^  contrive  tp  hQlIow  it  out ;  it  is  them  rightly,  we  must  conduda 
^Iso'with  this  instrument,  which  is  that  these  Americans^  from  what 
(iQcile  in  their  hands,  and  the  ac-  they  said,  are  not  a  wandering 
tion  of  "vvhich  they  know  how  to  tribe,  but  abandon  their  hornet 
3irect  and  regulate,  that  they  fa-,  only  when  the  hunting  or  fishing 
shion  the  tree  on  the  outside,  'so  as  season,  or  trade  viitk  strangers, 
to  ^ive  it  the  form  the  best  palcu-  compels  them,  for  a  time,  to  make  a 
lated  for  being  supported  by  flie  few  excursions  tp  a  distance,  ancj 
"Vvater,  and  for  dividing  the' fluid  proceed  to  tlie  borders  of  the  sea. 
by  either  of  its  extremities,  indif-  We  ^lay,  without  impeaching  their 
ferently.  We  shall  cease  to  be  industry;  imagine  that  tl)^se  habi- 
surprised  that,i  since  they  are  acr  tations  of  the  interior,  of  whicl\ 
quainted  >yith  the  hatchet,  vvhich  they  speak  with  a  sort  of  emphasis, 
seems  to  affprd  both  facility  and  greatly  resemble,  in  pointolarchi- 
dispat<ph,  they  have  not  preferred  tecture,  size,  and  convenience, 
the  use  of  it  to  the  laborious  and  those  of  the  natives  of  Nootka,  a 
long  proceeding  which  they  con-  (description  and  a.  drawing  of  wh'icl\ 
tmue  to  employ,  if  we  do  not  for-:  are  to  be  foutjd  in  Cook's  third 
get  that  fire  has  the  property  of  voyage.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
hardening  the  wood  to  wkicn  it  tliese  are  indeed  palaces,  if  we 
has  been  applied,  consequently  of  compare  them  to  tnose  miserable 
procuring  its  greater  density,  and  huts  which  were  seen  op  the  coast, 
^f  rendering  it  more  impervious  tp  and  which,  under  their  covering 
the  water,'  It  cannot  be  doubted  of  skins  and  bark,  receive  a  whole 
that  they  have  discovered  in  fire  family,  heaped  up  pell-mell  on  a 
4^is  property  of  rendering  wood  few  toi'ses  of  moist  ground,  and  ex- 
more  compact,  and  of  prolonging  posed  tp  all  the  inclemencies  of  the. 
Its  duration,  when  it  is  to  be  ex-  lateral  air,  in  a  climate  where 
posed  to  moisture,  since,  wlien  Reaumur's  tliermometer,  duringj 
they  make  a  point  to  a  stake  which  the  day,  rises  no  higher  than  twelve 
they  intend  tp  be  driven  into  tlje  degrees  in  the  dog-days  f. 
ground,  they  take  great  care  tp  "  The  Tchinkitanayans'  have  a 
iiardcn,  by  means  ot  fire,  all  the  ^decided  taste  for  singing,  and  it 
piirt  that  is  to  be  buried*.  appears  to  be  among  them  a  sort  ot 
'.'  The  temporary  settlements  social  institution:  at  fixed  periods 
which  the  Tchinkitiinayans  form  of  thd  day,  in  tlie  morning  and 
on  the  coast,  such  as  they  have  evening,  they  sing  in  ci.orus;, 
been  described,  would  give  us  rea-  even'  person  prqsent  takes  a  part 

*  «' Observations  of  Roblct." 

•f  **  According  to  r>ixon*5  Journal  (page  185\  tlic  mean  beat  during  t«H  stay  io  r^or- 
io\k  Sound,  towards  the  rnd  of  June,  was  48  degrees  of  FahrenLciV**  UiCimoiBeter.  nt 
%  degrees  of  Reaumur's." 
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in  the  concert;  and  th<y  all  exhiv  minated  by  a  ballet  of  devils,  in 

•bit  a  composure  which  might  s\ig»  which  the  natives  might  recognise 

gest  the  idea  that  the  words  of  their  themselves. 

4ongs  carry  with  them  an  interest  "  A  rapid  inspection  may  suffice 

that  fixes  their  attention.  The  edU  for  an  observing  traveller,  to  learn 

tor  of  Dixon^s  Journal  has  inserted,  the    physical   constitution  of  the 

in  his  narrative,  a  Tchinkit^ayan  people  whom  he  visits,  and  enable 

song,  which  he  frequently  heard  him  to  describe  their  dress,  wea« 

repeated  during  the   stay  of  the  pons,  arts,  food,  and  every  thing 

English  in  the  bay:  it  is  written  in  that  strikes  the  senses:  but  if  a  na^ 

notes  with  bars.     It  appears  that  tion  be  not   assembled    in    great 

the  chief  of  the  family  begins  by  numbers  on  the  same  spot;  if  he 

singing  alpne  the   hrst  two  mea-  see  only  portions  of  it  distant  from 

«ures;  the  men  apd  wopien  then  their  homes;  if  he  cannot  pene-^ 

join  their  voices  to  bis  in  chorus,  trate  to  their  fixed  habitations,  it  is 

the  women  to  the  upper  octave;  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  acquire 

and  all  beat  time  with  much  exact*  a  knowledge  of  its  government,  its 

ness,  sometimes  with  their  hands;  religion  when  it  has  one,  its  man«> 

at    others,  with    paddles;   mean*  ners,  and  its  customs :  then,  he  is 

while  the  chief  shakes  his  rattle  and  reduced  to  conjectures;  he  endea* 

makes  a  thousand  ridiculous  gesti-  vours  to  divine,  and  he  thinks  he 

culations,  singing  at  intervals  in  knows :  it  is  but  too  common  that 

different  notes  from)  the  rest.  They  from    an    insulated    fact,    from  a 

have,  adds  that  journalist,  a  great  single  observation,   he  forms   his 

variety  of  tunes,  but  their  method  conclusions  of  the  community  from 

pf  performing  them  is  universally  the   individual ;   and    the    picture 

the  same  *.     The  French  observe,  which  he  presents  as  drawn  from 

in  like  manner,  that  all  the  singers  nat^^re  is  no  more  than  a  picture  of 

beat  time,  and  that  they  have  so  imagination.     He  experiences  still 

true  an  ear,  that  never  more  than  greater  difficulties,  if  he  wish  to 

a  single  stroke  is  heard.     Our  voy-  form  and  give  an  idea  of  the  cha- 

agers,  taking  a  pleasure  in  their  racter  of  this  same  nation  of  which 

singing,  which  is  melodious,  fre*  he  sees  only  a  few  individuals,  for 

quently  requested  them  to  sing,  and  a  moment,  and  merely  for  the  ob- 

(hey  did  so  without  suiTerin?  them-  ject  of  trade.     In  order  to  kno^ 

selves  to  be  pressed ;  nor  did  they  the  character  and  seize  its  shades, 

endeavour    to    make  a  favour  of  it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  it 

ihowing  their  talent  by  a  resistance  for  a  long  time,  to  have  examined' 

which  is  not  always  a  proof  of  roo-  man   in  circumstances  where  tho 

desty  or  diffidence.     In  tiieir  turn,  mind  is  agitated  by  the  passions, 

they  requested  the  French  to  sing^  and   in  tlK)se    when,    restored  to 

and  appeared  particularly  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  it  pours  itself  into  the 

the  slow  tunes,  the  movement  of  boj^om  of  friendship,  or  peaceably 

which  comes  near  to  that  of  tiieir  enjoys  itself  in  the  intimacy  of  a 

songs ;  an  opera  of  Luily  would  be  well-matched    union:   and  can  a* 

beard   with  rapture    at  Teh  ink  i*  traveller  see  in  every  moral  atti- 

tanay;  and,  no  doubt,  its  success  tucle,  if  I  may  use  Ihe  expression, 

>IVould  be  complete,  if  it  were  ter-  the  man  whom  he  wishjs  to  draw? 


tf 


ff,  «  See  Dixon's  Voyige,  ^zgt  2i3.' 
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The  trait  which  the  observation  of  acknowledge,  under  the  embleai 

the  day  makes  him  note  down  as  of  the  sun^  a  Scq>reiDe  Dii^nitj, 

characteristic,  the  observation  of  This  idea  is  tho  first  that  presents 

the  morrow  wilt  make  him  efface :  '  itself  to  the  mail  who  has  no  othef 

in  short,  he  is  forced  to  paint  the  guide  than  tho  light  of  reason ;  bo* 

subject  in  profile,  in  order  that  ih^  yond  that,  every  thmg  is  superna- 

mo^^cability  of   the  features  may  tural.     Peritaps  those  songs  which 

not. make  him  miss  the  likeness;  precede  und  conckide  their  con* 

and  a  nrofile  has  no  countenance,  mercial  dealings    are   in  vocations 

it  will  not  therefore  be  expected  and  dianksgivjngs  to  the  Universal 

tiiat  what  concerns  the  religious  Being;    perhaps   those    regulflted 

and  political  institutions,  the  cus-  Songs,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 

toms,  the  moral  qualities,  and  the  the  luminary  of  the  day,  are  acts 

character  of  the  Tchinkit^nayan^  of  adoration ;   perhaps,  in  sbort« 

should  be  presented  with  detail:  I  those  whimsical dro(sse& which  have 

can  produce  no  more  than  a  shape*  been  mentioned,  are  intended  to 

less    sketch;    report    some    facts,  be   employed   lif    religious   cere- 

with  less  order  than  accuracy;  and  monies,  in  festivals  which  are  not 

compare  what  voyagers  have  said,  celebrated  in  their  tomporary  set« 

in  order  to  connrm  or  invalidate  tlements  on  the  coast,  but  are  re* 

their  accounts,  the  one  by  the  other,  served  for  thetr  fixed  dw«Iiing»  i» 

and  sometimes  to  suppfy  the  defi-  the  interior  of  the  coantry.    It  is 

oiency  of  proofs  by  probabi4kies^  Si^t^  rare  for  la^n  to  be  tbrmed 

"  It  was  not  possible  k^t  Uttt  k>to  socie^,  without  their  haviag 

French  to  aMrertain  whether  tl>e  priests^  superstitions,  and  cereico* 

Tchinkit&nayans    acknowledge    a  nies;  they  must  have  shows,  errors,- 

Supreme    Being,     whether    they  and  consolations. 

pay  him  any  sort  of  worship,  and  "  No  <^)portunity  occurred  of  ob» 

whether  tKey  have  an  idea  of  a  serving    the    funeral    ceremonies 

Aiture  life,  which  implies  the  prin-  practised  by  the  Tclnnkit^nayans ; 

nple  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  wlK^n  death  takes  oiT  the  chief  of  a 

The  editor  of  Dixon's  Journal  men-  family  or  one  of  its  members,  no 

^ons,  however,  that  he  was  one  clay  doubt   they  do  not  give  them  up 

endeavouring  to  get  the  meaning  with  indifference  to  the  destructive 

of  some  words  in  their  language  elements,  like  the  remains  of  the 

^om  one  of  the  chiefs,  and,  says  afiiimal  of  the  woods  whose  skin 

he,  '  the  American,    pointing    to  they  have  stripped  oC;  and  their 

^  the  sun,  took  great  pains  to  make  reason  is  too  far  advanced  not  to 

^  me    understand,    that    notwith-  have  dictated  to  them  the  last  duties 

'  standing  our  apparent  superiority-  which  are  to«bc  paid  to  the  dead  by 

^rn  possessing  various  useful  ar-  conjugal  afiecti on,  filial  piety,  and 

^  tides,   which  they  did  not,  yet  sweet  fbiendship :  perhaps  it  was 

^  that  our  origin  was  the  same  with'  reserved    for    the    most   civilised 

"  theirs,  that  they  came  from  above  people  of  the  Old  World  fto  aban- 

^as    well  as  we,    and   that   the  don  to  unfeeling  hirelings  the  m<v- 

''sun^   animated    and    kept    alive  tal  part  of  what  was  tho  most  dear 

*  every  creature  in  the  universe  *.'  to  us,  and  not  to  indulge  themselves 

The    Tchinkit&nayans     therefore  in  dropping  a.  teac  on  (he  eaith 
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%hich  is  on  the  point  of  consuming 
it.  But,  if  we  know  not  vviiat 
honours  the  Tchinkit&nayans  pay 
to  the  dead,  at  least  we  know  that 
thejr  are  extremely  careful  and  in- 
tent to  adorn  their  abode,  and  to 
rescue  from  destruction  the  most 
Qoble  part  of  the  beit^g,  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  scat  of  thought. 
The  editor  of  Dixon's  Journal  re- 
ports that  *  Mr.  Turner,  one  of 
^  captain  Dixon's  officers,  whtJe 
'  he  wa«  making  an  excursion  in 

*  the  boat  on  the  w^st  coast  of  the 

*  bay,  about  four  raifes  to  the  north- 

*  ward  of  their  first  anchoring- 
"*  bh'th,  saw  a  large  cave,  formed 

*  by  nature  in  the  side  of  a  moun- 

*  tain ;  curiosity  prompted  him  to 

*  go  on  shore,  in  order  to  examitie 

*  U,  as  there  appeared  something, 

*  which,  at  a  distance,  looked 
^  bright  and  sparkling  On  get- 
^  ting  into  the  cave,  he  found  the 
'  G^ject  which  attracted  his  attcn- 
'  tion  to  be  a  square  box,  with  a 
'human  head  in  it;  the- box  was 

*  very  beautifully  ornamented  with 

*  small  shelh,  polislied,  and  shin- 

*  ing,  composing  various  designs, 

*  and  seemed  to   have  been    left 

*  there  very  recently,  being  the 
'*  only  one  in  the  place*/  Cap- 
tain Dixon,  who  had  discovered 
Fort  Mulgrave,  situated  two  de- 
grees and  a  half  to  the  northward 
of  Tchinkitdnay,  there  met,  in  his 
excursions,*  with  several  of  this  sort 
of  burying-places.  Ifwe  can  con- 
trive not  to  suffer  our  opinion  to  be 
governed  bv  appearances;  if,  in 
stripping  objects  of  their  matter, 
we  are  willing,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate thorn,  to  considtT  the  motive, 
the  box  in  which  the  American 
preserves  the  desiccated  head 
Vrhich  was  dear  to  him,  and  the 
tixn^  ift  wl)ivh  Cornelia   preserves 


the  ashes  of  POmpey,  will  not  differ 
in  our  cye«:  the  same  sentiment 
reixlers     them     equally     sacred. 
When  we  see  the  pains,  the  de-* 
gree  of  refinement,  which   these 
people,  whom  we  dare  to  call  sa* 
vages,  vie  with  each  other  in  era- 
ploying,  to  adorn  that  portion  of 
the  remains  of  their  relations  or  of  ' 
their  friends,. which  they  can  dis- 
pense with  restoring  to  the  ele- 
ments, we  must  believe  that,  if, 
like  the  Egyptians,  they  possessed 
the  art  of  emDalming,  or  if  Nature 
had  dug  in  their  solitudes  asylums 
inaccessible  to  corruption,  such  as 
those  preservative  caverns  in  the 
island  of  TeneriiFe,  where,  for  so 
many  centuries   past,    the    desic- 
cated bodies  of  the  ancient  Guan* 
ches  repose"  entire,  we  should  see 
them,  at  diced  peri6ds,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  seasons,  pay  religiouslr 
to  their  ancestors,  respected  botn 
by  men  and  by  time,  the  perpe- 
tuated homage  of  filial  piety  ana  of 
gratitude.     Feeling    people,    may 
you  ever  preserve  this  sentiment, 
sometimes  impaired,  but  indelible^^ 
which  endeavours  to  prolong,  bj 
illusion,  the  existence  of  our  fbre-j 
fathers  or  of  our  models  I     And 
never  may  one  of  those  political 
re\'olutions  which  overthrow^  greisit 
empires,  by  bringing  you  back  to. 
the  inscnsil^ility  of  tne  wandering 
animals  with  which  you  share  your 
forests,  make  you  forget  what  the 
present  owes  to  the  past,  what  the 
livingowe  to  the  dead ! 

'*  The  French  wer^  unable  to  as^ 
certain  whether  the  total  number  of 
the  natives  whom  they  saw  assem- 
bled in  Tchinkitfinay  Bay,  and  who 
all  belonged  to  the  surrounding 
coast,  form  one  and  the  same  tribe, 
and  whetiier  they  acknowledge  a 
supreme  chief:  only,  the  first  day 


♦  «  See  Dixon's  Voyage,,  page  IS  I/' 
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that  the  Solide  anchored    in    the 
bay,   a   personage   better  dressed 
fhan  the  rest  seemed  to  aflect  .an 
air  of  superiority ;  but^  as  his  com- 
panions showed  him   no  respect^ 
and  appeared  not  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him,  the  French  thought 
lliat  they  ought  not  to  pay  him  any 
more.     The  following  day,  they 
^aw  this  same  man,  without  any 
distinctive  mark,  confounded  in  the 
crowd :  he  had  forgotten  his  dig- 
nity of  the  preceding  day ;  or  they 
had  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  this 
f^ignity.     The  government  of  the 
Tchi nil itdnayans  would  appear  then 
to   approach    the   patriarchal    go- 
vernment,   where  every  one  ac- 
knowledges as  a  superior  the  chief 
only  of  the  faniily ;  but  they  want, 
flocks  and  herds,  tlie  place  of  which 
cannot  be.  supplied  by  oitei^s  %nd 
Rears.     Dixon's  editor,  however^ 
seems  to  admit  tribes  or  chiefs  of 
tribes ;  for  he  says  that  *  the  chief 

*  of  the  tribe  has  always  the  entire 

*  management  of  all  trie  trade  bc- 

*  longing  to  his  people,  and  takes 

*  infinite  pains  to  dij^pose  of  their 

*  furs  advantageously  *.'  This  pas- 
sage of  Dixon  should  not  therefore 
pers^uade  me  that  he  thought  the 
Tchinkitanayans  arc  divided  into 
tribes ;  and  what  he  says  may  be 
explained  by  what  captain  Chanal 
says,  when  he  speaks  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  cunning  in  trade ;  he 
remarks  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
natives  intrusted  the  business  of 
trading  for  them,  to  tliose  among 
thcni  whom  they  knew  to  be  tJie 
most  skilful  in  tnis  kind  of  traHic. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  merely 
the  mi'^t  rust  of  their  own  talent,  and 
a  sort  of  homage  paid  to  that  of 
another ;  it  is  an  act  of  deference 
dictated  by  interest;  but  it  is  not 
an  act  of  submission  ;  and  it  seems 

♦  "  Sec  Dixon**  Voyage,  pa|;e  IS*;.". 


to  me  that  the  independence  of 
each  family,,  observed  by  captain 
Chanal,  is  not  contradicted  by  tbe 
observation  of  Dixon's  editor. 

*'  The  conduct  of  these  Ameri- 
cans   in    traffic    announces     both 
judgment  and  distrust.     Different 
from  the  people  who  inhabit  tho 
islands  of  the  Great  Ocean,  they 
never  prefer  the  agreeable  to  the 
useful;   )vhat  is  not  to  them  an 
object  of  utility  is  accepted  onlj  as 
a  present,   as  aiok,  according  to 
their  expression.    It  was  observed, 
that  when  they  accept,  by  way  of 
closing  a  bargain,  any  of  our  nick- 
nacks  which  have  do  value  but 
from  fancy,  and  can  serve  only  for 
dress,  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  their  women :  they  yield 
t,o  importunity ;  but  it  is  evidendy 
with  regret  f.    Dealings  with  them 
^re  not  to  be  terminated  quickly : 
they  do  not  $:ondude  their  bargams 
till  afler  a  long  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  commodities  which 
arc  offered.     The  smallest  defect 
escapes  not  the  first  glance  of  th«r 
eye,   but  tpakcs  them  lessen  the 
price  of  the  article,  or  determines 
then\  to  reject  it  entirely.    The 
regulation  which  they  estaUishcd 
among  them  for  their  traffic  with 
the  strangers  was  admirable :  each 
canoe  was  seen  to  approach  the 
ship  in  its  turn,  without  confusion, 
without  dispute,  and  according  to 
the  order  in  whieh  they  had  all 
presented  thcQisclves  on  tbeic  arri- 
val near  her ;  and  those  who  were 
in  them  were  neither  eager,  urgent, 
noisy,    nor   importunate.      *  The. 
'  moment  a  chief  has  concluded  a 
'  bargain,'    says    Dixon's    editor, 
'  he  repeats  the  words  coocoo  thrice, 
'  with  quickness,  and  is  immedi- 
'  atcly  answered  by  all  the  people 
'  in  his  canoe  with  the  word  xohaakt 

i  **  ObJenrfttiootofRoblct.'* 
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*  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  exclama^-  which  their  weakness  claims.  Thcf 
'  tion,  but  with  greater  or  less  are  not  seen  here>  as  among  nu)Nt 
'  energy  in  proportion  ai.  the  bar-  of  the  savage  nations  ot*  AmoricTi 

*  gain  he  has  made  is  approved  of*.'  charged  with  the  rudest  labours^ 
Captain  Chanal  says  only,  ti»at  and  frequently  treateil  no  better 
when  a  bargain  is  concluded  they  than  our  beasts  of  burden.  'I'he 
express  their  satisfaction  by  ex-  men  have  reserved  for  themseK  es 
claiming  ouoh.  This  is  Dixon's  every  laborious  occupation— hunt- 
whaak,  written  for  the  French  pro*  ing,  fishing,  and  the  pfc|);*ratirtn 
nunciation.  The  editor  of  his  Jour-  and  cooking  of  meat  jukI  iisb.  The 
nal,  struck,  like  the  French,  by  employments  of  the  women  consist 
the  good  order  which  the  Ameri<^  in  cleaning  the  skins  from  tlieir  last 
cans  of  the  bay  observed  in  their  grease^  and  sewing  them  and  mak- 
trade  with  straneers,  and  by  the  ing  them  into  dres«i<.  Tlicir  <iiifi- 
honesty  with  which  they  seem  to  culty  in  walking,  nnd  their  emhow 
deal,  appears  to  doubt  that  confi'-  folnt,  announce  tliat  thesr  life  is 
dence  and  harmony  reign  among  very  sedentarv,  I'hcy  were  seen 
themselves.^  After  tnentioning* that  sometimes  to  fiandlc  a  p.*!dle;  but 
'  the  chief  of  the  tribe  has  alwavs  in  cases  only  when  thov  were  alone 
^  the  entrre  management  of  all  the  in  the  canoe,   or  when  the  men 

*  trade  belonging  to  his  people,*  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
he  says  that,  *  should  a  difierent  manage  it.  Tiiey  appear  very 
^  tribe  come  alongside  to  trade,  subordinate  to  their  husbands;  but 
^  whilst  he  is  trading,   they  wait  the  latter  have  for  them  the  greatest 

*  with  patience  till  he  has  done ;  respect ;  and  they  seldom  take  the 

*  and  if,  in  their  opinion,,  he  has  liberty  ofconcludmg  a  bargain  with- 
'  made  a  good  market,   they  fre*  out  consulting  thcra.     Thtt  women 

*  quently  employ  him  to  sell  their  eat  in  common  with  the  husband 
'  skins.     Sometunes,  indeed,  thev  ^nd  the  children ;   and  it  is  well 

*  seem  extremely  jealous  of  each  known,  that>    among  the  greater 

*  other.'  This  is  a  very  probable  part  of  the  tribes  wiiich  ocx:upy  iha 
conjecture;  for  he  adds,  that '  they  islands  of  the  Great  Ocean,   and 

*  use  ever^  precaution  to  prevent  among  some  of  those  ,o^  tlie  cond- 
'their  neighbours  from  observing  n<5nt  of  America,  the, men  never 
'  what  articles  they  obtain  in  ex-  admit  the  women  to  their  table, 

'  chanee  for  their  commodities  f/  *'  The  good  understanding  whick 

*'  The  mode  of  life  of  the  Tchin*  reigns  in  Sieir  families  is  manifostod, 

kitdnayans  is  very  regular  :    they  in  an  affecting  manner,  by  the  ge- 

quitted  the  ship  sufficiently  early  to  neral  expression  oi^  their  fondness 

be  on  shore  before  noon*     This  i%  for  their  children  :  and  the  care« 

the  hour  fixed  for  their  first  meal ;  which  nature  seems  to  have  allotted 

and  they  take  their  second  a  little  exclusively  to  the  mother,  the  father. 

before  night.    This  order  is  inva^  is  often  seen  to  take  a  delight  in 

riable.  sharing.   The  situation  of  the  child- 

"  The  men  appear  to  have  for  the  ren    at    the   breast   is,    however, 

fvomen  the  regard  and  attention  deplorable  J.      They   arc  packed 

*  "  Dixon's  Voyige,  p.  189."  f  «»  Tbid.  pp.  187,  188." 
X  "  The  Journal  of  Captain  Chanal  tnd  the  Observations  oi'  Surgeon  Roblet  are 
WeAdcd  iu  (he  followia;  description.'' 
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up  in  a  sort  of  wicker  cradle^  soinfr' 
what  like  one  of  our  chairs^  th« 
back  of  which  has  been  cut  at  a 
small  height  above  the  seat.  This 
cradle  is  covered  outwardly  with 
dry  leather,  and  lined  with  furs  in 
the  place  where  the  child  is  to  re^t» 
There  it  is  that  the  little  sufferer 
experiences  a  sort  of  continual  tor- 
ture, and  all  the  evils  that  can  be 
produced  by  filthiness  and  confinc'* 
ment. '  Placed  in  a  sitting  posture,' 
with  its  legs  extended^^and  stuck 
one  against  the  X)ther,  it  is  covered 
to  the  chin  by  an  oltef-skin,  and 
tied  down,  in  order  to  fix  it  on  its 
bed  of  pain,  by  leather  strap'?,' 
which  It^ve  it  no  liberty  except 
for  the  motions  of  its  head ;  and 
most  frequently  it  moves  that  only 
to  express  its  suffering.  The  care 
which  is  taken  to  cover  with  dry 
moss  the  seat  on  which  it  sits,  and 
to  place  some  between  its  thighs, 
also  turns  against  it :  its  urine  and 
excrements  soon  convert  this  moss 
into  dung;  and  the  fermentation 
which  there  takes  place  produces,- 
in  those  delicate  parts  of  the  body, 
excoriations,  the  scars  of  which  it 
preserves  for  life.  When  the  un- 
fortunate little  creature  is  taken 
from  its  case,  in  order  to  be  clean- 
ed, an  idea  maybe  formed  of  What 
it  must  have  suffered  :  all  its  limbs 
appear  furrowed,  by  the  deepmarks 
imprinted  on  them  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  straps  which  bind 
it,  of  the  folds  of  the  skin  which 
envelops  it,  and  even  of  the  wood 
of  the  cradle  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried. 

"  The  effects  of  this  state  of  con- 
tinual restraint  are  manifested  in  all 
the  children  at  the  breast:  their 
leanncTs  and  weakness  sufficiently 
indicate  that,  although  their  mo- 
thers are  in  crerleral  excellent  nur<es, 
like  ^<x]  qucUity  of  the  milk  which 
they  suck  is  unuble  to  give  to  their 


fettered  inemben  the  spring  and 
th^  strengt)i 'which  motion  and  ex- 
ercise can  akme  maintain  and  in- 
trease.  But  as  soon  as,  released 
from  the  bonds  of  the  fatal  cradle, 
they  can  crawl  mi  the  ground  an^ 
walk  on  all-lburs,  there  takes  place 
throughout  every  part  of  thetr  body 
a  sudden  and  rapid  expansion! 
gaiety,  that  charming  gai^y  <f 
childhood,  soon  succeeds  to  oriel 
and  tears ;.  and  health,  which  dif- 
fuses over  their  phimp  cheefci  a 
brilliant  carnation,  announces  that 
Nature  has  again  laid  hold  of  her 
work,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  per-^ 
fection. 

"  Let  us  not,  however,  judge  too 
severely ;  let  us  not  without  In- 
quiry condemn  the  method,  bane- 
ful in  its  effect*,  which  the  nJothori 
of  TchinkitSnay  employ  in  the 
rearing  of  their  nursUngs ;  it  faa$ 
its  principle  in  maternal  solicitude; 
and  in  tlte  fear  of  expofing  them  to 
dangers.  If  amon^  tfie  people.  Dot 
^et  civilised,  who  inhabit  the  burn- 
ing climates,  instinct  has  suggested 
to  mothers  the  idea^not  sw^dling 
their  children,  in  order  tosafef 
them  to  enjoy  a  little  coolness,  it 
has  in  like  manner  taught  those  of 
llie  frozen^  climates,  that  heat  cail 
be  preserved  only  inasmuch  as  ii  u 
concentred  in  a  smati  space ;  H^d 
has  pointed  out  to  them  fo  mak<f 
small  cradles ;  v^hich,  by  fuIfiUing 
this  first  object,  also  answers  th^ 
precautions  required  by  (he  obliga- 
tion of  carrying  their  children  on 
journeys  through  the  woods,  and 
on  excursions  _in  their  canoes. 
They  have  perceived  that  fot  con* 
venience,  and  still  more  to  pre- 
vent, 4n  these  frequent  removals, 
accidents  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  child  and 
its  cradle  should  form  as  it  were 
but  one  body.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed its  weffare  to  its  safety  and 

preservation. 
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preservation.     But  have  we  not  river,  and  there  seek,  with  basins, 

seen,  at  a  time  which  is  not  very  kettles,  and  the  other  vessels  which 

remote  from  ours,  iiave   we  not  they  have  obtained  from  the  £uro> 

seen  in  a  great  nation,  civ^ised  for  peans,  all  tlie  water  necessary  for 

so    many  centuries    past,    which  the  consumption    of   the  iamily. 

cannot  plead  the  same  motive  of  They  aho  go  and  cut  wood  for  fiiel 

safety,-  and  do  we  not  still  see  at  and  cooking;  and,  siiKe.thc  £uron 

this  day«  the  rearing  of  children,  pcans  have  made  tliem  acquainted 

abandoned  to  mercenary  women,  with  the  use  and  convenience  oC 

>Kho  camaot  have  the  feelings  of  a  the  flint  and  steel,  they  avail  them* 

mother ;    and  who,   to  evade  the,  selves  of  them  for  obtaining  fire  *  f 

obligation     of    being    incessantly  but  it  is  probable  that,  before  this 

laken  up  with  their  nurslings,  and  period,  they  knew  how  to  procure 

to  attend  more  freely  to  their  fa-  it  by  some  of  those  methods  Prao 

mily  concerns,  bmd  from  head  ta  tised   by  savage   nations,      kicm 

fpot  these   innocent  beingjs,    and  are  no  little  boys  even,  who,  thouglv 

condemn  them  to  tlie  punishment  scarcely  yet  able  to  walk,  do  not 

of  restraint  during:  the  whole  time  begin  to  exercise  themselves  with 

of  their  being  suckled  ?   Perhaps  ia  a  piece  of  wood  fashioned  like  a 

a^es  to  come  the  north-west  part  lance,  and  try  the  strength  of  their 

jpf  America  will  have  ita  Tronchia  young  arm  against  the  trunk  of  the 

sind  its  Rousseau.  The  former,  sup-  tjrees^.that  are  within  their  reach* 

ported  hy  experience  and  physic,.  The  education  of  the  girls  aJIow9 

will  advise ;  while  tl)c  latter,  morot  them  not  to  go  far  from  tlie  habtla-.. 

powerful    through    his    eloquence  tion:    sedentary  like  the  motJicr, 

alone,  will  dlr«3ct  to  be  restored  to  they  share  lier  peaceful  labours  and 

tlie  child  that  liberty  which  it  can-  occupations ;  and,  in  sharing  equally 

not  itself  claim  but  by  unavailing  with  her  the  attention swhichyoimg 

pies    and  tears,    that    frecjuently  infants  require,   tliey  are  betiuiei 

injustice  or  barbarity  dares  impute  instructed  in  tlie  duties  that  wilt 

to  til  eperversenes  sofa  being  which  ouje  day  be  imposed  on  them  hf 

is  yet  neither  good  nor  wicked.,  conjugal  union  and  maternity. 
The  American  physician  and  Uie        "  Gur  vo)agers  were  not  able. to. 

philosopher  will  at  least  find  na-  learn  on  what  principles  tiie  union 

ture  in  the  enjoyment  of  part  of  of  both  sexes  is  formed;  whatcero- 

her  rights ;  they  will  not  have  to  monies  precede,  accompany,  and 

command  mothers  to  suckle  their  follow  it ;  tvhst  contract  binds  th« 

children.  parties ;  and  whether  this  bond  be 

'^ButiftheTchinkitinayanshave  indissoluble:    but    their    commoc 

thought  proper  to  restrict  Nature  in  affection  for  the  fruit  of  their  lo\'es^ 

the  attentions  which  they  pay  to  the  great  number  of  individuals  of 

infants^  they  preserve  to  her  full  which   each  family   is  composed^ 

liberty  in  the  education  of  adults  ;  the  harmouy  whicn  reigns  amon^ 

and^  by  daily  exercise,  hasten  the  its  members — ^vcry  thing  seems  to 

progress  ari'l  development  of  theic  indicate  that  conjugfiLl  union  has  no 

physical  faculi'  is.     Male  children  other  period  than  Chat  of  life :  and. 

share  the  fatigues  of  the  father*  if  we  are  not  certain  that  its  ties. 

Trained  from  tlieir  youngest  days  are  indissoluble,  at  least  we  have. 

to  hunting  and  Ashing',  it  is  they,  reason  to  believe  that,  in  generate 

who  go  md  harpoon  fish  in  the  they  are  respected." 

State 
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**  TT  is  extremely  mterestitig  to 
JL  hear  the  accounts  given  by  old 
people  of  the  sudden  alteration  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  living  among  tlic  mid8le 
ranks.  But  those  days  are  past ; 
the  good  golden  times  when  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire dwelt  in  a  small  wooden  house, 
which  at  present  is  tenanted  by  a 
merchant  as  his  rural  cot !  when  a 
laceman  thought  himself  happy  if 
lis  salary  amounted  to  five-hundred 
rubles^  and  when  this  was  quite 
sufficient  for  maintaining  a  family  \ 
when  the  richest  banker  drove  to 
\;hange  in  his  one-horse  cabriole, 
and  our  ladies  paid  their  visits-  on 
foot !  —  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has 
luxury  kept  so  equal  a  pace  with 
refinement  of  manners  ;  never  did 
a  people  so  rapidly  pass  on  from 
the  utmost  simplicity  to  the  highest 
pilch  of  polished  life. 

•'  Enjoyment  is  the  grand  con- 
cern, the  main  object  of  all  activity, 
!the  great  spur  to  competition,  the 
pivot  on  which  our  daily  course  of 
life  turns  round.  One  part  of  the 
public  indeed  must  work^  that  they 
ihay  enjoy}  but  likewise  a  very 
great'  proportion  enjoy  without 
working.  Even  the  labouring 
Petcrsburgher  would  be  startled  if 
he  cOuld  compare  his  day*s  work 
with  the  burden  that  in  other  coun- 
tries bows  the  backs  of  the  labour- 
itjg  part  of  the  community. 

"  The  day  begins  with  the  polite 
world  at  drfterent  periods.  It  is 
still  early,  say^  the  merchant, 
stretching  himself  on  his  downy 
oouch  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  whereas  the  dang'lcr  at 
eouTtj  or  th:i  client,  has  been  wait- 


ing ever  since  six  in  the  guard-rconi 
of  the  palace  br  the  anti«cbambcr 
of  his  patron.    The  bustJe  in  the 
streets,  the  busitiess  of  the  common 
people,  is  regulated  in  winter  by 
the  break  of  day ;   in  summer  the 
fine   morningSi    atid  the   scarcely 
setting  suh,    draw  many    a   lazj 
citizen  from  his  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  smoke  is  rising  from 
the  chimnies ;   whereas  in  winter^ 
at  the  same  time,  all  are  still  buried 
in  profound   repose.      When   the 
breakfast  and  the  affairs    of  the 
toilet    are     over,     the    forenoon 
begins^   the  tinae  usually  devoted 
to  business.      All   transactions  of 
this  nature  must  be  done  in  the 
space  between   tliat  and   dinner. 
The  tumult  of  the  streets,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  house,    are  never 
greater  tlian  during  these   hours, 
while  the  male  part  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants are  ctigaged  in  their  affairs, 
and  the  wives  of  the  citizens  arc 
looking  after   household  concemv 
and  preparing  fur  the  table,   the 
higher  classes  of  ladies  are  lolling 
in    their    carriages    through   the 
streets    to    the  confectioners  and 
milleners,  or  to  make  their  moming 
visits.     The  fop,   that  hetcroclit^ 
being,    not  excluded   from  either 
sex  and  belonging  to  none,  pro- 
menades in  the  mean  time  through 
the   book-shop^,    and   warehouses 
for  all  sorts  of  goods,  to  pick  up 
new-fashioned  toys,  and  sentirocnti? 
for  the  company  of  the  day.     Iri 
summer  the  quays  and  the  public 
gardens  arc  the  places  of  |(vtieral 
resorf  for  people  of  the  higher  sta- 
tions. 

"  ^Amid   these,  various   occupa^ 
tions  the  lM>ur  of  noon  comes  on ; 

and 
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and  then  every  aiin    and  every 
interest  is  absorbed  in  the  cosoio*- 
political  'sentiment  of  feasting  and 
biiing  feasted.    Now  the  numerous 
tribe  of  dinenrs  en  vilic  are  ail  in 
motion^    and  the  companyHfooms 
fill  a-pace.    In  most  houses  it  ij( 
the  custom  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  about  two  o'clock.    Some  mer- 
chants dine  before  'change,  but  the 
generality  after;  that  is»  between 
three  and  four  o*cIock.    The  Eng- 
lish, and  sucb  as  would  pass  for 
English,  take  their  principal  meal 
about  five ;   so  shat  a  man  might 
very  commodiously  dine  at  three 
several  houses  in  one  day.— The 
length  of   the  meal  is   naturally 
regulated  by  the  number  of  courses, 
the  fertility  of  the  conversation, 
and  occasional  usage :    it  seldom 
terminates^  however^  under  three 
or  four  hours,  as  tlie  conversation 
is  continued  for  some  time  over 
the  coffee.  —  The  afternoon,   or, 
which  is  here  the  same  thing,  the 
evening,  is  seldom,  except  on  urgent 
occasipns,    devoted    to    business. 
Where  the  company  stays,  the  card- 
tables  are  immediately  set  out,  at 
which  they  are  engaged  till  the  late 
supper.    It  is  customary,  however, 
for  the  dinner-^ests  to  depart  pre- 
sently afler  risme  from  table,  and 
afterwards  a  fresh  company  comes 
in  to  tea  and  supper.    During  these 
hours  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
people  above  the  lowest  vulgar  are 
employed  at  cards.     About  mid- 
night, or,  in  families  where  greiater 
regularity  prevails,  at  ten  o'clock, 
supper  is  served  ud,  consisting  of 
such  a  profusFon  of  dishes  as  would 
sufficiently  com|>ensate  &r  having 
gone  without  a  dinner.  The  instant 
that  supper  is  over  is  the  signal  for 
the  company  to  break  up.    About 
this  time  the  carriages  are  heard 
rolling  through  the  streets,  disturb* 
ing  the  profound  silence  inwhich^ 
18ai.  ^ 
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particularly  in  the  dart  eveHitngs  of 
•winter,  the  town  had  been  for  some 
hours  buried. 

**  Such  is  the  diurnal  round  of 
life  with  those  who  reckon  tlien»» 
selves  of  the  jnore  polished  luid 
superior  stations.      Many  houses 
are  daily  open  to  visits :  m  others, 
certain  days  of  the  week  are  allotted 
to  company.     In  these  a  select 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance 
meet  together,  where  every  guest 
is  welcomed  that  *is  introduced  by 
one  of  the  former.     The  person 
who  had  company  at  home  yester- 
day goes  to  companyabroad  to*daj^ 
otie  continued  vortex  of  dissipation 
attracts  every  one  into  its  eddy 
that  iran  and  is  inclined  to  submit 
to  it :  life  passes  on  in  a  perpetual 
intoxication,  from  which  if  a  person 
wakes  for  a  moment  it  is  only  to 
seize  tiie  enchanted  cup  afresh;  and 
none  but  he  who  is  contented  to 
pass  for  an  oddity,    or  the  man 
of  severe  morals,    keeps  without 
the  magic  circle,  and  views  the 
general  giddiness  with  pity  or  sur* 
prise. 

*'  Much  having  been  already  said 
in  this  book  concerning  the  hospi« 
tality  that  here  nrevails,  it  will  he 
proper  now  to.aad  somewhat  of  thd 
manner  in  which  it  is  practised,  and 
the  source  whence  it  originates.  It 
may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  this  no* 
ble  virtue  of  the  days  of  yore  is  not 
carried  to  suoh  an  unlimited  extent 
in  any  capital  of  Europe  as  here; 
an  assertion  lo  which  the  concurrent 
voices  of  all  travellers  who  haye 
staid  here  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  bear  grateful  testimony.  The 
origin  of  this  beneficent  custom  if 
doubtless  national :  but  the  Peters* 
burgers  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  80  many  or  their. native 
customs  and  usages,  that  we  may 
reasonably  admit  tome  stronger 
motive  than  a  reverence  for  anti* 
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4|iiijty  fer  4ieir  having  retained  so  dtffweot  character  ffooi  Ibat  of  the 

^MUftuUt^  xmJotbvA  virtiue.    This  other  countries  of  Europe  with  th« 

notive  is  no  other  than  &  disposif-  naimcrs  and  usaf^es  whereof  %ve 

iioR.  to  Mfasaty^  which  pMvaiJs  in  are  acquainted.    2t  insinuates  itseV 

-•vtry   PataffBDur]^  alpiost  wtthp  jootxaerely  among  friends  and  intt« 

^a«l   MDeeption^    a  chamcieristk  mate  acquaintanoes^  as  in  England. 

fR^Weii  UfciMfsse  raSflunds  very  much  where  there  is  properly  no  general 

Jto  dieir  hotiow,  it  htnig  fre<||uentl|r  fociability  at  all»  Ihoagh  friendship 

t!|e  sourea  <of  huaniiitt  sentunentu  aeenistohefarmorecoBinipn.  Itii 

mtid  gttianws  actions*    It  would^  eotnmrely  confined  to  conver&alioo^ 

tewevw,  htt  requiring  too  mucfa^  as  iu  Germany^  where  it  is  th^  cu%* 

that  this  votive  should  subsist  in  torn  to  part  alx^tdinner^time,  with 

«ft  its  Durit^intha  great  ttultitudc  satiated    minds   and  hungry   sto* 

•s  «m|1  as  m  thse  poKtar  and  more  ttiacht,  or  where  a  wb<rfe  company 

fvfined  part  af  the  community,  meets  for  taking  a  oup  of  coflfec. 

^oiptiness  of  Jicad  and  heart,  un«-  Our  sociability  consists  in  the  social 

•equ^tn^ce  Widi  silent   mentai  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts -of 

recreations,  thifst  of  anusementy  life.    A  man  reserves  nothing  but 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  being  his  business  and  his  cares  to  himself 

iMen,  the  desire  of  forming  connex*  and  his  confidants:  all  the  rest  is 

Ions,  the  propensity  to  play,  and  a  common  property,  vkhich  seems  \o 

luindred  other  views   of  various  belong  less  to  the  principal  than  to 

kindSfe  here,   as  in  other  phu^es,  bis  companions.     Not  only  some 

impel  mankipd  together,  because  of  those  vacant  hours  which  a  man 

Ja  all  places  human  nature  is  the  would    otherwise    pa&s    between 

aane.    Strong  and  co^nt  however  sleeping  and  waking ;    not  some 

Us  the  call  to'  sociability  may  be,  few  particular  holidays,  on  wiiick 

wthout  the  means  of  correspond*  avarice  .decorates  herself  with  the 

ing  with  it,  the  internal  impulse  mantle  of  decent  profusion;    not 

hnd  the  outward  conduct  would  the  remains  of  sellish  opicurism, 

operate  in  vain  to  its  advantage,  are  here    the  offerings  made    to 

AnaiHucnce  generally  diffused,  at  social  enjoyment :  no;  ^vcry  mo» 

least  among  most  oi*  the  classes,  mcnt  of  exemption  from  business 

bciUtalas    to    the    Petersburgers  and  care,  every  festive  day.  and 

the  4tltimate  aim  of  their  existence  every  dainty  morsel,  are  dovoted 

■nd  exertions,  social  enjoyment,  to  liberal  participation. 
Without    this   ibrtundte    circiun*        *'  The  particular  time  when  the 

Mance,    the    virtue  of  sociability  affluent  Petersburger  wishes  most 

tvould  be  lifcean  inanimate  beauty,  to  be  visited  is  •exactly  that  which 

whose  charms  might  excite  admi-  in  Germany*  for  instance,  is  most 

fation  without  inspiring  sensibility  s^^ulously   avoided  :    dinaer-tiow 

Und   participation.     Favoured    as  and  supper-time.    £very  man  hero 

%vo  are,  the  is  elevated  to  a  deity,  is  then  easy  in  mind  aind  open  ot 

ta  whose  ailtar  every  one  sacrifices,  heart,  freed  irom  all  business,  and 

and  who  in  returo,  wiith  a  liberal  disposed  to  conversation.    Whih 

hand,  in^FJurts  enjoyment  to  every*  «ver  has  been  once  introduced  to  a 

teortah    The  rich  and  poor  have  faxDjiy  has  evor  aftor  froe  access« 

equal  shares  \  Ihe  former  give,  the  if  he  bo  found  agreeable.     This  is 

latter  receive,  and  all  enjoy.  usually  determiaod  at  th«  first  visitf 

^  ^  Sociability  is  hero  of  a  quite  &r,  if  aT  takin|(  lonyo  no  further 
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invitaticm  ensues^  it  is  than  advh-  bftdieloft  were  daily  gucMta  in  grei^ 

able  not  to  think  of  cultivating  that  and  opulent  iamilies>iindthem«el vet 

acquaintance.      If  the   guest    be  obliged,  on  marrying,  to  drop  tbeee 

agreeable  to  the  host,  the  latter  acquaintances,  from  not  being  ablo 

ififorms  him,  at  the  end  of  the  £rst  tp  keep  pac^  in  expense  with  them, 

visit,  of  his  day  for  receiving  com^  These  little  parttculars  may  seem 

pany,  if  he  has  one,  or  presses  him  triflin?  in  the  relation,  but  they  have 

tp  frequent  his  house  as  ofken  as  he  a  marked  infiuence  on  tfie  style  of 

shall  find  it  convenient.     A  young  sodfCty,  giving  it  a  characteristic 

man  possessing  any  tolerable  te.lents  stamp  peeuliar  to  itself.   The  major 

lor  society,   pit  Petersburg  18  en-  part  of  all  circles  naturally  consist 

tirely  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  of  men,  ^  unmarried  ladies  never 

housekeeping :    when  once  he  is  visit,    and  the  married  company 

acquainted  with  six  or  eight  good  expect  visits  at  home :  the  ihistresa' 

&milies,  he  may  every  day  eat  and  of  the  bouse  is  frequently  the  only 

drink  witli    his    friends    in  very  lady  at  a  table  of  ten  or  twenty 

agreeable  company.    This  manner  persons.      This  great  superiority* 

of  life,  which  is  extremely  common  m  numbers  occasions  the  conrersa- 

with  single  men  of  all  ranks,  has  tion  to  take  a  graver  turn  in  most 

nothing  disreputable  in  it.     The  companies.     Politics  and  business 

expense  in  cloalbs  that  it  renders  being  the  grand   subjects   of  all 

necessary,  and  the  play  in  which  it  table-talk,   the  ladies  are  reduced 

involves  them,  counter-balance  iar  to  the  alternative  either  of  taking 

the  purse  any  advantage  that  this  part  in  this  discourse  or  of  being 

parasitical  li^  may  occasion.     To  totally  silent.    The  little  attentioiM 

this   must  be  added  the  want  of  that  the  men  vouchsafe  to  pay  the 

company  which  the  generality  of  ladies  in  other  countiries  are  here 

Petersburgers  so  sensibly  feel.     If  oflen  entirely  neglected ;  the  natu^ 

ell  single  men  were  to  keep  their  ral  consequence  of  which  is,  that 

own  kitchens,  or  to  dine  at  the  the  ladies,  wlierever  tiiey  are  not 

taverns,  the  majority  of  the  good  absolutely  sequestered,  seek  their 

houses    would    be    deserted    and  revenge  by  an  oppressive  opposi-* 

empty.      No    situation   could   be  tion  to  the  majority.  At  table  thej 

more  dreadful  for  our  elegant  cir-  sit  close  together,  and  in  company 

cles  than  solitude.  they  divide  off.    If  they  happen  to 

.  *'  Whatever  ease  and  hospitality  be  involved  in  a  conversation^,  or 

prevail   in  regard  to  the  above-  in  a  party  at  cards,  they  are  dry« 

mentioned  class   of  people,    yet  ness  itself',  and  d^ter  by  their  cold 

they  are  under  great  limitations  answers,  and  their  repulsr\ne  man^ 

among   family-acquaintances    and  ners,  even  those  whom  they  m^ht 

married  persons,  every  house  hav«  gain  over  to  them  by  some  iitde 

ing  its  peculiar  circle  meeting  at  encouragement.«-None  will  be  to 

it :  but  few  &milies  hai^e  time  or  unreasonable  as  to  geheradise  ikh 

necessity  for  going  in  quest  of  com<*  description  too  much,  as  tfaouch  it 

peny  abroad.    The  diffisrence  in  admitted  of  no  exceptions.     Such 

the  way  of  living  and  expense  raises  exceptions  however  ere  rare ;  and 

as  it  were  a  party* wall,  which  fre*'  they  are  in  no  peculiar  credit  among 

quentty  separates  persons  who  have  the  sex  to  which  they  belong* 

long  l>een  living  in  the  most  inti«-  "  Abating  for  this  defect>  tiKi 

aiate&miliaxity.  Many«  who  while  style  of  the  Petersburg  coaupenitt . 
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has  little  to  dread  from  the  anitfiad-        "  It  may  naturally  l>e  asked  here, 
versions  of  the  severest  man  of  the    how  this  people,  so  fond  of  society^ 
vrorld.    That  amiable  ease,  virhich    employ  themselves    In    companj. 
is  just  as   remote  from  the   stiff    Certainly  the  usual  means  of  enter- 
formal  etiquette  of  the  Germans  as    tainment  would  here  be  insufficient^ 
the  excessive  liberties  of  the  French  y    if  they  had  not  the  art  of  ^ving 
is  here  the  soul  of  all  fashionable    them  a  superior  charm  wbicm  reiK 
society*  The  little  ceremonial  laws    ders  them  attract! ve7  even  to  cold 
observed  elsewhere  with  such  un-^  and  phlegmatic  tempers,  and  pre- 
remitted  strictness  are  hei^  entirely    vents  the  irksomeness  of  perpetual 
unknown ;  in  the  stead  whereof  is    uniformity.     The  pleasures  of  the 
substituted  a  tacit   agreement  to    table,    cards,    and    conversation, 
appear  as  pleasing  ana  affable,  and    here  as  elsewhere,  supply  the  ma* 
to  sacrifice  to  the  company  as  much    terials  from  which  every  one  spins 
of  their  due,  as  they  possibly  can.    out  his  amusement,  according  to 
These  engaging  endeavours  to  be    the  diversity  of  gifts,  of  suscepti- 
to  others  what  they  could   wish    bility  and  communication ;   but  the 
them  to  be,  sraoothen  the  ordinary    manner  in  which  these  sources  of 
character  in  proportion  as  they  ren-    social  pleasure  are  employed  is  so 
der  that  of  the  individual  more  pro-    peculiar  as  to  afibrd  some  striking 
minent ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to    features  characteristic  of  the  Peters* 
point  out  the  method  of  making,  in    burgers. 

a  numerous  and  mixed  company,  '  "  Though  it  is  the  custom  all  over 
the  social  manners  harmonise  with  the  world  to  sit  down  to  table  for 
the  particular  hiynour  of  each  indi-  the  purpose  <^  satisfying  a  natural 
vidual.  The  sacrifice  that  every  appetite,  and  of  Indulging  more  or 
one  makes  to  society  is  no  less  less  in  sensuality,  yet  in  few  pbces 
voluntary  than  the  resolution  by  is  the  latter  so  much  the  object  of 
which  the  duration  of  it  is  fixed,  all  companies  as  here.  The  most 
Here  no  entreaties,  no  pressing  agreeable  circle,  and  a  frugal  table, 
'  solicitations  are  used ;  whoever  is  will  be  sure  to  find  fewer  amateurs 
agreeable  to  the  family  goes  thither  than  a  well-furnlshed  exquisite  ta- 
as  often  as  he  finds  it  convenieift,  ble,  and  a  dearth  of  conversation, 
without  having  to  apprehend  in  one  -^ard-play  is  the  most  ordinary 
case  any  cross  looks  for  repeating  kind  of  pastime  in  all  the  cities  of 
his  visits  too  often,  or,  in  the;other,  Europe ;  but  here  people  play' not 
those  country-town  reproaches  for  so  much  for  passing  away  the  time 
his  long  absence,  unless  in  either  as  to  set  the  passions  in  motion  by 
caseiw  exceed  the  {Proportion  set-  a  powerfiil  interest.  A  small  game, 
tied  by  prevailing  custom,  or  by  the  event  whereof  in  the  most  un- 
particular  considerations  which  are  fortunate  case  would  be  attended 
«asy  to  be  perceived*  No  rule  of  with  no  considerable  loss,  would 
etit|iistte  prescribes  the  duration  of  seem  to  the  Pelersburgers  time 
the.visitor  the  mode  of  takinj^  leave,  entirely  thrown  away«  Games  of 
.The  person  comes  as  an  uninvited,  fodeit^,  riddles,  charades,  boot* 
but  as  an  expected  guest;  he  stays  rim^s,  and  other  trifling  amuse* 
sts  long  as  lie  pleases,  and  usually  ments,  under  whatever  othe^  names 
retires  in  silence,  without  disturb-  they  pass,  which  in  the  family  par* 
sng  the  company-  by  a  noisy  and  ties  of  Germany  produce  such  sal* 
.  TeilMse  C£remcfnial«     .  lies  of  mirth  and  wit,  here  find  &• 

J    i     *  .  ^  '  "     admittance, 
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admittance,  as  they  ndther  tickle 
the  palate^  imn*  gratify  the  mind,  nor 

*  give  scope  to  the  passions.  Those 
games  at  cardswhere  luck  or  chance 
has  greatest  share  in  the  decision 
are  the  most  esteemed.  In  families 
ivhere  games  of  hazard  are  not  per* 
mitted,  they  pitch  on  those  that 
come  nearest  to  them-  For  this 
reason  whist  was  forced  to  give 
tvay  to  boston^  because  in  the  lat- 
ter chance  had  a  freer  scope^  and 
because  the  Pctersburgefs  had 
found  out  the  method,  by  a  refine- ' 
ment  of  luxury,  to  multiply  the 
combinations  of  this  adventurous 
game. 

"  Conversation  is  generally  the 
last  resource,  a  means  for  filling  up 
Tacant  moments  lefl  by  play  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  This 
branch  of  the  entertainment,  how- 
ever,   has    such    interesting    and 

'  characteristic  sides  as  to  render  it 
welt  worth  while  to  examine  it  a 
little  nearer.  One  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  our  circles,  since  few  great 
cities  have  it  in  so  great  a  propor- 
tion, is  the  mixture  of  persons  of 
«U  ranks  and  countries,  of  all  reli- 
gious  denominations^  and  of  the 
most  diversified  manners,  habit$, 

•and  hi4mours.  No  where  is  this 
confluence  so  great,  and  no  where 
4loes  mutual  toleratloii  extend  to 
fUeh  lengths  as  here.  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  see  generals,  chief 
cfficers  of  state,  decorated  perso- 
nages, merchants,  scholars,  and 
artistSf  together  in  one  company, 
at  the  same  table ;  or  to  meet  in  a 
company  of  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
Kussianx,  Germans,  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Swedes. 
The  first  great  benefit  arising  from 
Ihis  amalgamation  of  mankind  is— 
toleration.  The  reciprocal  neces- 
sity of  bearing  in  order  to  be  bome 
with;  the  sentiment  of  propriety, 
b^  which  tbos^  of  tb^  stronger  party 


are  moved  to  lay  aside  their  supe- 
riority, that  they  may  not  render 
tho^e  of  the  wr^aker  shy  of  their 
companv;  in  short,  custom,  Whi<9i 
famuiarises  us  to  the  strangest  ob- 
jects, and  deprives  manners  and 
opinions  of  all  that  at  first  seemed 
alarm  in? ;  all  these  causes  togethi^r 
have  effected  such  a  harmony  in 
the  style  of  good  company,  that  we 
should  think  ourselves  in  a  meeting 
of  intimate  acquaintances,  where 
in  fact  thev  are  ail  people  of  the 
greatest  difference  in  national  habits 
and  professional  notions.  The  pri- 
mary requisites  in  a  good  companion 
is  naturally  this :  not  to  touch  on 
any  topic  which  might  excite  an 
un pleasing  sensation  m  the  mind  of 
any  person  present  jn  regard  to 
himself  or  his  particular  situation'; 
but  it  requires,  we  must  own,  a 
great  degree  .  of  circumspection, 
and  a  certain  nice  tact,  in  order 
not  to  offend,  in  very  mixt  and 
unknown  companies,  against  this 
rule  of  refined  accommodation. 
Great  pretensions,  a  decisive  tone, 
dictatorial  judgments,  are  therefore 
ju^t  asT  absurd  ai\d  ridiculous  as  ah 
inconsiderate  choice  of  subject  may 
be  dangerous  and  detrimental. 

"  No  where  perhaps  is  it  more 
difficult  to  excite  attention  by' ex- 
traordinary occurrences,  distant 
travels,  marvellous  adventures,  and 
great  acquaintances,  than  here. 
Most  3^oun£  Russians  of  rank  and 
education  have  made  the"  grand 
tour ;  many  of  them  are  as  well  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  curiosities  of  Paris,  Rome,  and 
lA)ndon,  than  with  those  of  their 
own  country ;  a  great  number  of 
persons,  by  embassies  and  deputa« 
tions,  are  familiar  with  remote 
nations;  adventurers,  who  hav« 
tried  their  iucfc  in  more  than  onfe 
(|uarter  of  the  world,  fiock  hither 
m  considefabk    numbett^     Eadi 

G  ^  bringf 


hr'mgf  his  stare  of  experiences  Into  tileMari^son  the  wealher  ihmt  gtlM- 

CoinpaDy  ;  the  stock  of  knowledge  rally  form  the  prelude  to  coDv«rsa- 

thtfs  brought  into  circulation  among  .ion*    The  spacious  theatre  of  a 

the  more  pplisbed  circles  renders  ^reat  and  powerful  court,  playing 

them  the  moie  interesting.     The  its  brilliant  part  with  such  a  decided 

horizon  of  each  Individual  being  influence  on  the  political  relalioas 

enlarged,  we  lose  sight  of  the  or-  of  £«rope  and  Asia»  daily  aibrds 

dinary  and   microscopic  point  of  matter  more  than  suiiicieDt  for  a 

view  in  which  objects  are  usually  variety  of  discussion.     Even  the 

.contemplated  among  those  of  a  petty  events  of  the  momentj  the 
jaore  confined  knowledge  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  and  the  anti- 
world  and  of  mankind.  The  great  chamber  anecdotes,  have  hc-re  on 
play  of  the  passions  and  of  in-  the  spot  a  certain  interest  that  even 
trigues  which  is  generally  excited^  relaxes  the  brow  of  the  grave  phi- 

.  on   so  brilliant  and    extensive    a  losopher  and  charms  his  attention. 

stage,  by  stronger  impulses,  gives  The  court   and  city  compose    a 

us  a  knowledge  of  pankind  very  grand  living  picture  in  which  the 

difierent  from   that  which   is  ac-  slight  strokes  and  shades  are  inces- 

quired  merely  from  books  and  the  sandy  changing  ;   one  concurrence 

observations  made  in  an  uniform  presses  on  the  other;  the  be^o  of 

course  of  life.     The  motives  of  re-  to-day  is  in  obscurity  to-morrow; 

markable    transactions^    the    true  no  sooner  discernible  to  our  view, 

concatenation  of  apparently  remote  than  he  disappears  among  the  an* 

causes  and  effects,  are  here  more  distinguished  crowds  and  we  our- 

easily  unrivalled  to  the  eye  of  the  selves    are    astonished    at    being 

.  attentive  observer.  If,  on  the  one  wafled  by  the  stream  of  time  and 
hand/  mistrust  and  a  belief  in  the  the  vicissitude  of  things  into  new 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heaf  t  spheres  and  unknown  relations.  A 
be  the  reiult  of  tbe<;e  experiences,  retirement  of  a  few  days  reduces 
on  the  other  hand  they  teach  us  to  solitude  the  raafa  of  the  world 
caution  and  the  practice  of  the  accustomed  to  live  in  public ;  and 
little  golden  sentence  :•— mV  odmt-  he  seems  a  stranger  in  the  place 
ftfrt.  where  he  thought  himself  at  home. 
"  From  these  preliminaries  it  '  "  When  thegrand  subjects  of  con- 
may  naturally  be  expected,  that,  in  versalion  fail,  recourse  i»  had  lo 
the  higher  circles  and  among  po-  literature.  In  the  mixture  of  lanks 
lished  people^  it  is  not  likely  there  that  here  prevails  in  all  companiei, 
should  be  any  want  of  matter  for  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  men  of' 
interesting  discourse.  The  history  letters  no  where  preponderate ; 
of  the  day,  indeed,  as  usual,  forms  but  persons  of  practical  xnowkd^ 
the  ground-plot  of  the  conversa-  of  the  world  and  reading,  intetii- 
tion ;  but  even  this  is  here  more  gent  and  well-informed  people  of 
productive  than  it  can  possibly  be  all  conditions,  are  seen  ctisper^ed 
in  smaller  towns  and  on  a  narrower  in  creditable  families,  and  here  and 
stage  of  human  action.  In  the  or-  there  give  the  colour  to  tbe  con- 
dor of  the  day  stand  foremost  the  po-  versation.  The  benefit  arising 
litical  news  and  the  transactions  at  hence  is  of  no  small  consequence ; 
court,which,  trifling  as  they  may  be  one  disputatious  voice  is  seldan 
sometimes  thought,  are,  however,  or  never  heard  much  louder  tb^ 

much  less  tiresome  than  thedull  com*  the  rost  to  engfo'ts  the  whole  dis* 

course  i 


«oufse;  tlMt  assuming  tonti  which  known  French^  which  k  Iheyoiitt 

generally  infects   ihe  learnt»d  by  of  union  in  muiL^d  *^sembltes. 

profession,  is  softened  down  into  a  "  The   Petefsburgtrs   s^  >  te« 

reciprocal  deference ;  and  in^itead  proached  with  cof'rupting  the  na« 

of  that   vociferous  diiquisitioD  of  tional  language  by  iwdign  idloma 

^  controverted  point  of  iidence,  and  constructions,    And  1i»  being 

friendly  debates    proceed    in*  the  far  behind  the  MosCovites  in  deki» 

•usual    style    of   conversation,    in  cacy  of  expression.  This  loproaob^ 

which    good    humour    strives    to  as  uur  as  one  that  is  not  a  Rusdaa 

mingle  entertainment  with  solidity*  may  be  allowed  \o  judgc».  seems  lA 

Societies  of  this  nature,  which  it  general  to  be  well  founded.    Th« 

must  be  confe  sed  are  rare,  aSbrd  constant    aniHtt^dro    in^  which    thk 

«  truly  gratifying  relaxation  to  tha  Russians  Ifve  with  foreigners,  and 

jnan  ot    sense   and   discernment^  the  circumstance  that  the  children 

who,  weary  of  the  serious  business  .commonly  hear  and  IfMn  two  of 

of  the  day,  seeks  his  recreation  in  three  languages  at  once,  are  the 

gainin<;  .something  for  his  mind.  grounds  of  this  QOtrupttoa,  wbiek 

*'  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  has  extended  itself  9>  fac,  that  hi 

matter  of  our  conversation,  we  wiH  certain   circles  it  is   become  th« 

add  a  won!  or  two  on  the  form  of  fashion  to  carry  on  the  conversa^ 

it.  .  If  Che  foniYcr  be  various  from  tion   partly  in  one  language  and 

the  mixture  of  ranks  and  charac-  partly  in  another,  or  to  shove  in 

,  ters,    the   latter  ap^eats  iK)t  les^  some  Freilch  words  between  evecj 

checkered  by  the  diversity  of  lan^-  ibree  or  four  words  of  Russ.  Whc^ 

gd^es  that  arc.  heard  in  compa*-  ther  this  accusation  be  just  or  no^ 

nies.     In  all  ^leat  cities  foreigners  there  can  be  ao  doQbt  of  the  truth 

are  found  ;  but  no  where  90  many  of  the  testimony  of  all  mankind  in 

in  proportion  as  here;   elsewhere  bchalfof  the  per fectnm  with  which 

the  strangers  are  generally  foreign  the  Pctersburgers  speak  the  French 

travellers;    here  the  greater  part  tongue.       It    is    universally    aW 

of  tiiem  a" )  settlers.     Accordingly,  lowed  by  all  that  are  competent 

nobody  in  other  place  %  finds  it  ne-  judges,  that  not  every  where  ia 

cessarv  to  impose  on  himself  ihat  France,  and  no  where  out  o^'it,  it 

restraint  on  their  account  which  is  that  language  spoken   with  sucH 

here  submitted  to,  because  other-  ^uency,  propriety,  delicacy,  and 

wise  a  great  part  of  the  social  gra-  elegance,  as  here  among  the  8U*> 

lificalion  would  be  lost.     Add  to  perior  classes.    The  German  tain- 

this,  that  the  Russian  language  is  guage,  on  the  other  hand,  standt 

little  understood  abroad,  and  the  rather  in  the  back  ground;    the 

learning  of  it  is  attended  with  nup-  difficulties  attei^ding  the  Icamimg; 

merous    difficulties ;    whereas  fi>  of  it,  the  preference  given  to  ihm 

reign  languages  arc  very  current  French  •  at  court,  in  public  compa- 

amone  the  politer  clas<:es  of  societyji  nies,  and  in  the  politer  j^ircles,  put 

even  in  ordinary  conversation.    At  great  obstacles  m  the  ^ay  of  its 

the  same  time  the   Russ  is  most  general  introduction  ;  nevertheksf 

usual  in  the  companies  of  the  »a-  it  is  in  greater  estimation  with  the 

tives,  and  it  is  only  out  of  com-  nation  at  large  than  any  other  lati^ 

plaisancc  to  foreigners  that  they  guage,  the  French  exx^CDted :  peo*- 

exchange    it    for    the    generally  pie  of  the  bighest  raw  wply  tp 

G4  •       thuji 
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.  the  Study  of  it :  atid  that  it  is  not  particular  Russian    dencmuHatiaiM 

more -frequently  spoken  is  owing  with  the  same  accuracy  in  a  ferei^ 

chi^y  to  the  difficulty  of  its  pro-  language^  without  being  misunder- 

nunciation,  which  costs  the  Rus-  stood  or  falling  into  a  ridiculous  pe- 

''Sians  particularly  great  labour  to  dantry.     Instances  of  such  eases 

acquire^     It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  may  be    observed   in  abundance^ 

Fetersburger  of  any  tolerable  cuUi>  ana  even  in  this  book.     Who,  for 

vation  who  is  not  acquainted,  more  instance,  would  ever  think  of  put- 

•  or  less,  with  these  three  languages:  ting  into  English  or  German  tiie 
the  English  is  considered  rather  as  terms :     isvoschtschick,     podriad- 

.  an  elegant  accomplishment,  and  is  schik,  droshka,  artel,  &c.  ?  A 
learnt  by  particular '  persons  as  numt>er  of  domestic  directions  that 
such.  must  daily  be  given,  and  names  of 
'  ^*  The  general  custom  of  speak-  things  that  come  in  ordinary  use, 
ing  French  enables  the  people  of  are  likewise  not  to  be  translated : 
that  republic  easily  to  dispense  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
with  learning  the  language  of  the  German  language*  by  this  means 
country;  but  it  is  absolutely  ne-  acauires  in  the  mouths  of  our  ladies 
cessary  to  the  Germans,  unless  they  and  gentlemen  a  very  motley  ap» 
speak  French  with  some  degree  <h  pearance.  We  every  moment 
^uency.  Some  of  these  attain  to  near  the  phrases :  *  Is  the  lejankaf 
such  proficiency  in  the  latter  *  heated  i  The  kalitka  %  *•  <^)en. 
tongue,  that  they  might  be  thought  '"The  plotnik  (  is  come.  Has  the 
-to  have  passed  a  considerable  por-  -^  pogrebschik  ||  been  paid  ?'  with 
tion  of  their  lives  in  France ;  numberless  others,  which  must  be 
others,  and  indeed  by  far  the  tolerated,  as  they  cannot  be  trans- 
major  part,  apply  them<;elves  to  lated  in  ordinary  discourse  with* 
the  stuoy  of  the  national  language  out  affectation.  Though  diis  there* 
with  all  the  pfitience  and  perse*  fore  be  i^navoidable^  yet  it  is  not  to 
verance  peculiar  to  the  Germans^  be  pardoned,  when,  without  any 
and  ^t  length  master  it  to  such  a  necessity,  Russian  words  are  em- 
degree  as  to  excite  the  admiration  pfoyed  which  may  very  aptly  be 
even  of  the  natives.  It  were  to  be  supplied  by  German  terms  in  ge^ 
wished  that  this  laudable  exertion  neral  use.  But  we  almost  every* 
jdid  not  lead  to  that  affectation,  where  hear,  tschulan  instead  of 
sometimes  manifest  in  German  fa-  -store-rooro»  krischka  instead  of 
•milies,  of  generally-  and  v^ithout  cover,  lutzkoi  instead  of  the  'pe(v 
occasion  mingling  scraps  of  Russia  pie's  room^  agarodntk  instead  of 
their  discourse.  One  part  of  this  the  greens*seller,  titeina  instead  of 
censure  indeefl  loses  its  force,  as  it  ihe  found<^ry ;  or  even  '  Do  you 
is  frequently  impossible  to  express  '  choose  your  cofiee  with  <ir  wxth« 

*  #  *'  The  fame  may  he  tald  of  the  English  likewise.'* 

^  <'  A  itore,  vith  a  beoch  on  which  the  Rossiaos  nsaally  sleep.** 

i  ''  A  small  door  for  foot  passengers  cut  in  the  carriage-gate." 

$  '*  Carpenter.     Bat,  as  the  German  and  the  Ruttian  carpenter  carrsr  on  their  boss* 

nest  io  i^  Tery  dhTere&t  method,  it  is  necessary  to  letaia  this  denomination  lor  the 

lattcr.v 

y  <<  Wine-cellar-fellow  sounds  pedii|tic  in  Qertnan^  And  is  a^  i^ere  adopted  in  the 

Ungyac^ofcoqrefsatioi)/^'    *  *" 
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^  out  ^iliFki  [cream]  ?  Here  is  a  German,  and  English  £imtfies ;  at 
'  pribore  wanting;*  i.  e.  a  cover  least  it  has  been  adopted  by  them 
for  the  table.  '  He  made  his  pok-  to  facilitate  the  manner  of  address 
'  lone  [bow  or  salutation]/  and  a  to  the  common  Russians  who  are 
thousand  other  expressions  of  like  not  accustomed  to  foreign  fiimilj 
nature.  That  the  Germans  and  names.  Such  as  have  Christian 
English  born  here  should  have  in*  names  pot  known  to  the  Russians 
terwoven  a  number  of  Ruthenisms  change  it  for  one  something  similar 
jn,  their  speech  is  however  natu-  in  sound,  for  instance^  Henry 'for 
riaily  to  be  expected.  German  Andrey,  Edward  for  Dmitri,  Wil- 
provincialisms  are  seldom  heard,  liam  for  Vassilly  or  Basil;  or 
and  the  accent  is  rendered  pecu-  sometimes  /etain  It,  as  in  the  ap« 
llarly  soft  and  harmonious  by  the  pellatives  Karl,  Christoph,  &c. 
melting  together  of  so  many  dia«  There  are  some  other  national  cus« 
lects.  toms  of  a  like  nature  that  introduce 
'' This  seems  no  improper  place  a  certain  familiarity  into  soqiety; 
for  mentioning  an  amiable  natipnai  but  they  are  lost  in  proportion  as 
custom  which  has  ever  been  adopt-  foreign  manners  and  customs  slide 
ed  among  the  Germans  and  £ng-  into  use.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
lifth;  and  has  much  contributed  to  was  formerly  usual,  amon^  all  or- 
render  the  style  of  conversation  ders  of  people^  and  is  still  among 
easy  and  familiar  by'  reducing  the  lower*  to  kiss  the  cheek'  on 
nearer  to  a  level,  at  least  in  ap-  coming  into  company  and  at  leav- 
pearance,  persons  of  distant  ranks  ing  it,  or  on  meeting  an  ac^uaint- 
and  ages.  The  Russians  very  ance  in  tlie  streets.  This  usage^ 
rarely  call  one  another  by  their  which  in  tlie  higher  clashes  only 
family  names,  or,  in  addressing  subsists  among  the  ladies,  or  is  con* 
any  one,  to  give  him  the  predicate  tinned  by  the  gentlemen  to  thefai 
of  his  quality ;  the  baptismal  name  by  way  of  homage  to  the  fair  sex, 
being  generally  used^  with  the  is  now  gradually  giving  way  to 
addition  of  that  of  the  father,  the  mode  of  greeting  generally 
When,  for  instance,  the  person  used  throughout  Europe.  Russian 
addressed  is  called  Feodor,  Th'eo-  and  even  many  foreign  ladies  have 
dore,  and  his  father  Ivan,  then  the  no  other  method  of  salutation  than 
former'  is  termed  Feodor  Ivanp-  that  of  the  gentlemen,  that  is,  bjr 
yitch,  Theodore  Johnson.  A  lady  merely  bowing  the  head,  without 
named  Maria,  and  her  father  Ivan,  bending  the  knee. 
is  called  Maria  Ivanovna,  &c.  "  A  people  so  social  and  fond  of 
The  only  exceptions^  to  this  rule  amusement  as  those  of  this  city  are 
are  among  persons  totally  unac«  not  apt  to  let  slip  any  opportunity 
quainted  with  each  other  or  peo-  for  feasting  and  junketing.  Nasie- 
ple  of  high  distinction ;  in  all  days  and  birth-days  are  particular- 
other  cases  it  holds  good  even  in  iy  solemnised  in  Russian  families 
the  politest  circles.  This  custom  with  ^rand  entertainments  or  balls, 
has  likewise  crept  into  very  many  at  which  the  friends  and  acquain* 

.    •  **  The  RvMtMt  commonljr  hmrt  no  more  than  one  baptismal  name.    Women  ar* 

pot  called  after  the  mothert  but  after  the  father.  In  the  pronunciation  the  Uiird  or 
fourth  fyiiable  it  dropped.  Though  we  write  Ivan  Vaisiliefitch,  it  is  pronounced  Ivan# 
Vassilitch;  Kupriao  ProIcopoTitcbj  pr^D.  Ko^utnc  Prpltopitcb;  Leof  Aioxandrovitchy 
prof^  Leof  Alexandritcfa*'* 

taace 


tanc«  cmtammtly  assemble  wtAoat    to  nnich  the  closer  flogetbcr^ 

jEbrmal    mviiatioiu    Ti\e   birth   of    by  Ihe  sentiment  of  tiieir  waoCs  are 

a  chiid^    the  appointrs)/e»t  to  ati    eikcited  y^  mutual   tol^raliofi  asd 

office,  ti)e  purchase  of  a  house,  in    indulgence.    The  worki  of  taste 

4hort  every  fortunate  occurrence    and  science  wHh  which  the  resi- 

furnishes  an  Mcasion  for  a  domes*    dence  is  stocked  and  adorned  pre^ 

iic  fe&tivitj.     At  these  ttiae.s  Uke<>    sent  to  the  carious  is  beauty  asd 

wise  the  same  ease  and  freedom    art  as  ample  nourishment  aa^  to  the 

prevail  that  so  a^^reeobi y  heighteB    diligent    explorer    ef    sctcace.— - 

the  character  of  the  general  man-    With  a  moderate  share  of  coutrnt 

ners.of  the  people  of  this  place,    a  man  may  gain  sufBcie&t  amu^e- 

No   custom  i.<^  of  such  universal    jnent  in  our  point  of  station  ;  axul 

obligation   as  liot  to  admit  of  an    instances  are  by  no  means  want* 

exception    without    impropriety ;    ing  of  people  of  unbounded  pre^ 

no  where   are  fewer  iorraalities,     tensions  and  of  an  appetite  for  en* 

and  no   where  is  the  neglect  of   joyment  not  easily  satisfied,,  after 

'the4n  attended  witli  fewer  eyp<>s-    repeatedly  changiiig  their  place  of 

tulation^  and  remarks.  Weddings,     abode,  have  amused  themselves  sw 

christenings  and  funerals  are  con*    whore  belter  than  here* 

ducted  in  various  ways  $  there  be*         **  After  what  has  been  said  the 

.ing  no  rule  of  etiqiiette  prescrib*    leader  k  curious   to  knew  wfasii 

ing  ihe  pomp,  nor  any  form  to  re*    are    tl>e    accompHshnents   that  a 

gxilate  the  ceremonies.  person  must  bring  into  company 

^'fromthesestrokes lightly  thrown    for    enabiing    him    to    ckiim    ks 

together  sonie  judgn^ut  may  be     share  in  the  stock  of  social  enjey- 

'formed  concerning  the  agreeable    merits.    Exclusively  of  the  general 

^journ  this  cily  affords.     In  fact,    requisites  in  a  man  of  cuUivatai 

pf  ali  tJie  capitals  in  Europe  that  I    knowledge,  which  are  every  where 

have  Tisited  I  kiM>w  oi'none  wher<N    pce-^mpposed  nearly  by  tbesam«9ta»> 

in  such  a  variety  of  enjoyments  are    dard,  each  country  has  stiU  a  parti* 

to  be  had  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  here,    cular  demand  on  him  who  demotes 

The    uncommon    hospitality,    the    himself  to  compmny  and  esipect;  to 

good-humoured  beliaviour,  the  pav    be  well  received  in  it*  In  France  la 

^on  for  tiociety^  tiie  freedom  irom    <tiiis  purpose  he  must  make  kim« 

^11  fbrmality  and   constraint,   are    self  agreeable ;    in    England   the 

every  where  seen  in  particular  in*    erand  requisite  is  wealth  ;  in  HeU 

stances,  but  no  where  in  so  great    land  a  letter  of  recommendation  ta 

n  degree    together.      NeitiM^r    is    some  great  mercantile  house;  and 

Petersburg  devoid  of  attractions    bx  Germany  a  celebrated  name  or 

for  the  lover  of  intellectual  gratiii*    a  patent  of  nobility.     In  Russia, 

Catjions.     In  the  higher  ranks  it  is    n^oney  and  rank  are  the  kev  to 

pommon.  enough  to  meet  with  per*  *  good    company.     Without   mesc 

fons  of  extensive   cultivation   in    conditions^  though  having  all  the 

mind    and  heart,   who   to  sound    rest,  a  man  finds  himself  dismissed 

learning  and  shining  talents  unite    into  that  populous  and  obscure  so* 

a  mature  judgment  and  a  profound    journ  which  in  all  large  cities  is  lo 

ki>owledge  eii'  mankind.      People    widely  cut  off  ft'om  all  communi* 

of  tins  sort,  if  they  are  not  found    cation  with  the  brilliant  circles  of 

Jf!  snch  numbers  as  in  some  other    fashion, 

cities  of  the  first  magnitude,  keep        *'  Money  tliereibie  is  the  prime 

requi>itc 
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requisite  in  the  man  of  breeding. 
Not  that  fund  of  property  which  m 
England  makes  the  man  of  conse- 
quence,   but     a    competence    for 
supporting  a    decent  e3U)ense   ia 
dress  and  ^uipege,  and  playing  lor 
the  usual  stakes  at  tlie  clubs  and 
in  genteel  companies.     Riches  on 
their  own  account  are  here  no  re- 
commendation ;   no  one  gives  him- 
self the  least   concern  about  the 
sources  of  income :  if  a  certain  ease 
is  discoverable  in  his  deportment, 
and  he  betraCy s  no  mArk»  of  ^jovertjf 
that  offend  the  common   rules  of 
decorum,  it  is  all  that  is  required  : 
and  ft  must  be  rea^otiabiy  aUowtd 
that  the   Petersburgers    show  no 
undue  seventy  in   requiring  thus 
^  much.    Play  is  ^ficir  aU  their  ^aad 
resource ;    and    wIk>   can    bhuae 
them  fo:  subnttttiag  the  particular 
■  htimour  of  iadividttab  U>  Ibe  pra- 
donunaat  inciiaatioo  of  all?    In 
cities  and  countries  where  play,  is 
not  so  univ«ri&l/  evca  tb^se  tondi- 
tiona  are  not  known ;    bat    then 
others  are  adopted  in  ti^ir  «tead.«^ 
It  is  not  less  pardoaabla  that  a  de- 
cent and  neat    attire    should    be 
made  the  sine  qua  non  of  admitston 
.into    good   company.     In  trutb* 
great  moderation  is  riiown  in  ex- 
. acting  this  requAsila. .  Tha  vakie 


and  cut  of  the  cloaths  are  more 
indifferent  matters  than  would  per- 
haps be  thought;  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  point  of  decorum,  t!'  at  must 
be  every  whareobsefVied.  In  Fmn^e 
it  is  hei<i  pardonable  iir  great  ge- 
niuses, witty  persons,  and  singular 
characters,  if  they  violate  the  rules 
of  propriety  in  their  dress ;  with 
i|s,  neither  th^  first  nor  the  last 
being*  very'  current  commodities* 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  except 
tions  on  their  account.     Cleanll- 

nessApd^^.^^^  ^^"f  ^  ^^  coun- 
try, except  in  England,  so  general 

as'  here,  a  sloven^  dress  there  at- 

tf^cts  iasa  naG^eu    An  «quipage> 

in  short,  is  not  so  much  an  article 

of  convention  as  a  necessary  ac- 

'qoteaodatioB  ariaiag   from   fecal 

circtwsftances^  since  tbe  want  of  it 

will  be  sensibly  felt  by  every  one 

jffho  is  foD«i.  of  good  cottf  any  and 

.^autd  sM'be- deprived  of  the  saiisj. 

ftoMns*  to  h9  found  in  the  politer 

.  irirelask  -  To  appear  its  these  after 

walking  tbraa]^  the  streets  at  car- 

iaia  Muoas  a^*  tbe  year  .is  utterly 

.  inipossibla.     In  aU  parts  of  te 

.  woHd  tn  go  on  Ibat  a<  by  m  means 

held  *a  very  shining  coadilson,  bit 

.nO  wtece  ia  it  tteiif  I4  wntse  of 

than  base/' 
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CLASSICAL  AND  POLITE  CRITICISM. 


CRiTXCtSM   OK  FtLQISSAET*^8   KzSTO&Y. 


.[From  JoBVts^s  Mbmoius  ofFaoissA&T^  translmted  from  the  French*] 


"  T7R0ISSART  it   accuted  of 

.  Jl.  pMTtiaiity;  and  this  accuta- 

tion  U  become  so  general,  that  it 

aeems  to  have  acqairad  the  cha* 

-tacter   of  notoriety;    whose  pri- 

lege   18   is  to    supersede   proofs. 

Froissart  is  said  to  have  «okl  his 

pen  to  the  £nglhh»  who  paid  him 

a  considerable  pension;  ami»  by  « 

necessary  consequence  of  his  asec* 

^tion  for  tbemj  he  is  nnfiivoarable  to 

theFrenchjr 

''Bodin^  Pasquier,  Brant6me,  $o« 
rel,  la  Popdiniere,  le  Laboureur, 
decide  against  him  in  the  most  po* 
sitive  terms.  It  seems  even  tnat 
his  readers,  prejudiced  by  the  con« 
nexiona  which  Froissart  had  with 
Ihe  Engl]^,  may  have  some  reason 
to  distnUf  every  tiling  he  relates  to 
their  advantage.    In  trvth,  he  be* 

fins  by  sayingi  tliat  he  had  written 
is  history  at  the  solicitations  of 
Robert  de  Namnr,  a  near  relation 
of  the  queen  Philippa,  and  a  vassal 
of  the  crown  of  En^land»  which  he 
usefully  served  against  France.  In 
another  part  he  informs  us,  that  he 
was  of  the  householdof  Edward  III, 
the  most  cruel  enemy  of  the  French ; 
and  that  hii  queen,  to  whom  he 


was  secretary,  had  npt  only,  by  her 
liberalities,  enabled  htm  to  travel 
into  veriotts  parts  in  order  to  enrich 
bis  history,  but  that  she  bad  gene- 
rously paid  him  for  his  labours  in 

it 

"  In  short,  the  first  twenty-six 
chapters  of  his  Chronicle  sotehr 
concern  the  history  of  Englan«f« 
whidi  has  been  the  reason  why  it 
has  been  called  the  '  Chronicle  of 
England'  in  several  manuscripts. 
From  thence  it  has  been  conducted, 
that  Froissart,  from  his  intimate  at- 
4achment  to  the  court  of  Encland, 
must  be  a  violent  partisan  of  that 
nation^  and  the  enemy  of  its  ene- 
mies. Nothing  more  was  wanted 
for  the  most  innocent  accounts,  if 
^iven  by  any  other  historian,  appear;- 
mg  as  poisonous  if  issued  from  his 
pen:  but,  in  order  to  judge  if  this 
suspicion  has  any  foundation,  I  wUl 
run  over  the  period  of  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  history,  in 
examining  successively  the  different 
situations  he  was  in  when  he  wrote 
the  various  parts  of  it. 

**  Froissart  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    This 

prin^a 
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prince  never  forgot  that  kis  unclct 
king  Charles  ]e  BeU  had  given  him 
an  asylum  in  his  kingdom ;  when* 
Vrith  his  mother^  Isabella  of  France, 
he  had  escaped  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Spencerst  who  go* 
verned  the  mind  of  his  fiuber  £d« 
ward  II. 

^  The  court  of  France  had  not 
any  misunderstancUng  with  that  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles. 
1  pass  over  for  a  moment  the  forty 
yi:ars  which    followed  from  1329, 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France   being   opened  bv  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Bel,  the  bonds 
which  had   united    the   kings   of 
France  and  England  became  them* 
selves  the  source  of  divisions  and 
of  the  most  murderous  wars;  and 
I  come  to  the  times  which  suc- 
ceeded the  death  of  aueen  Philippa 
in  1369,  a  period  when  Froissart, 
no  longer  residing  in  England,  had 
attached    himself' to    Winceslaus, 
duke   of   Brabant     This   prince, 
brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
was,  in  fact^  uncle  to  Anne  of  Bo* 
hernia,  who  was  aflerwards  queen 
of  England,  by  her  marriage  with 
Kichard  II. ;  but  he  was  also  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  with 
Charles  V.  of  France,  tlie  son  of 
his  sister ;  and  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  rival 
crowns,  he  was  invited  to  the  coro- 
nations of  Charles  V .  and  of  Cnarles 
VI.    He  obtained  even  in  the  last 
of  these  ceremonies  the  pardon  of 
the  count  de  St  Pol,  whom  the 
king^s  council    wished  to   put  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  high-trea* 
son. 

"  Froissart,  who  informs  us  of 
this  circumstance,  with  which  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
tells  us  another,  which  clearly 
shows .  that  Winceslaus  ever  pre- 
served the  friendship  of  King 
Charles^  •»  well  as  that  of  his  90un- 


ciL    During  the  time  the  war  war 
carrying  on  with  the  greatest  ob-' 
stinacy,  "he   obtained   a  passport* 
for  the  princess  Anne  of  Bohemia' 
to  go  to  England,  where  she  was 
to  marry  Richard  II.    Charles  amf 
his  uncles  accompanied  this  &voar 
with  the  most  obliging  letten,  add«* 
ing,  the^  only  granted   it  out  of 
friendship  to  him.     Froissart  had 
not  any  interest  to  write  against 
France  during  the  time  be  passed 
with  this  prince;  he  had,  shortly 
afterwards,  still  less,  when  he  was 
secretary  to  the  count  de  Blois,  who 
crowned  a  life,  completely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his*own 
family.    The  most  trifling  marks  of 
ill-will  against  France  would  have 
exposed  him  to  lose  not  only  the 
^ood  graces  of  his  master,  bat  the 
hiiit  of  his  historical  labours,  which 
he  had  induced  him  to  continue, 
and  which  he  so  generously  recom* 
pensed.    The  historian  therefore, 
fearful  of  the   reproaches   which 
might  be  made  him  for  being  too 
good  a  Frenchman,  reproaches  very 
different  frpm  tliose  which   have 
been  since  made  him,  thinks  him«» 
self  bound  to  justify,  in  the  folkw- 
ing  terms,  what  he  relates  of  the 
inviobd)le  attachooentof  the  Bretons 
to  the  crown  of  France  against  the 
English.-*-*  Let  no  one  say  I  have 
*  been    corrupted   by  the    ftvour 
'  which  the  count  Guy  de  Bloii 
'  (who  has  made  me  write  this  his- 
'  tory)  has  shown  u^tome,  and  who 
'  has  so  liberally  paid  me  for  it  U»t 
'  I  am  satisfied,  because  he  was  ne- « 
'phew  to  the  true  duke  of   Bri-* 
'  tanny,  and  so  nearly  related  as 
'  son  to  count  Louis  de  Biois,  bro* 
'  tker-german  to  Charier  de  Blois, 
'  who,  as  long  as.  he  lived,  was  duke 
'  of  Britanny :  no,  by  my  troth,  it  is 
■*  not  so;  for  I  will  not  speak  at  al!^ 
f  anleuitbethetrnth,andgostraigbt 

*  furwardj 


CiioT 


•iarvrui,  Iritfaeut  cotoorin^  oiie 
*  fnore  than  another :  beftide^^  the 
*g»llaot  prinue  and  court*  who 
.  '  have  made  me  underiake  this 
'  hiitory«  had  no  other  wish  but  for 
^  oae  to  tay  what  Ls  true.^ 

'*  Sitice  Froitfiart,   ta  all  these 
times  which  carry  us  alasost  to  the 
end  of  his  .Chronicle,  cannot  be 
aiitpecled  of  hatred  to  the  French* 
tu>r  of  alTection  to  the  English,  I 
letarn  to  those  ye^r^  I  have  omit<< 
ted  from  1S29  to  \$6B,  of  which 
he  passed  a  considerable   part  in 
Kngland,  attached  to  the  king  and 
^ueeo,  and  itying  in  a  sort  of  faqii- 
liarity  with  the  young  princes,  their 
citiidren :  it  is  in  respect  to  these 
^ears  that  the  suspicion  of  parti- 
aiity  to  tlie  English  can  subsist  with 
the  greatest  ferce.     It  was  diffi- 
cult, id  a  court  where  every  tinng 
breathed  hatred  to  France,  for  him 
to  preserve  that  perfect  neutrality 
which  the  quality  of  an  hiidoriaQ 
demands:  and  that  he  should  not 
Jean     towards     that     passion    of 
princes  to  whom  he  owed  his  pre* 
tent  fortune, .  and  from  whom  he 
expected  more  con^derahle  esta-  > 
blishroertts. 

.  **  One  might  find  ceasoos  to 
weaken  this  prejudice  in  the  sweei« 
ness  aod  moderalion  whidi  queen 
Fhilippa  ever  preser^^ed  in  the 
noidst  of  ail  these  wars;  who 
calmed  tte  fury  of  her  husband  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  and  who  ob« 
tained,  by  her  instances,  tlie  par- 
don of  the  six  generous  citizens  of 
that  town,  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  death.  I  might  add,  that  if 
Frois.^iart  was  of  the  household  of 
king  Edward,  he  was  also  of  the 
bousehold  of  king  John;  and  it 
/leems^  he  was  attached  to  this 
pruace  even  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  England. 

'*  But,  without  seeking  to  com- 
bat diese  piejudices  by  othcis,  I 


shall  simply  consult  the  text  of 
Froiftsart,  which  must,  in  this  re- 
spect, be  the  rule  ibr  our  judg- 
ment Afier  having  read  him  with 
all  the  attftntion  1  am  capable  of, 
without  having  remarked  one  single 
trace  of  the  partiality  they  reproach 
him  with,  I  have  examined  with  the 
utmost  Care  some  principal  points, 
^here  naturally  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  apparent. 

"The    accession  of  FhiJip  de 
Vaiois  to  the  crown  had  incensed 
all  England,  who  adopted  the  chi- 
merical pretensions  or  Edward  IIL 
This  was  a  delicate  circumstance 
&r  an  historian;  who,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  court,  and  a  nation  so 
strongly     prejudiced,    was    deter? 
aiincd  not  to  quit  the  line  of  duty. 
Now,  these  are  the  terms  in  which 
Froifssart  relates  this  event,  after 
having  mentioned  the  dcatlis  of  the 
kings,  Louis  Hutin,  Fhilip  le  Long, 
and  Charges  le  Bel:  'The  twelve 
peers  and  barons  of  France  did 
not  give  the  realm  of  France  to 
their  sbter,  who  was  queen  of 
England,   because  they  declared 
and  maintained,  and  still  resolve, 
thai  the  .kingdom  of  France  't%  so 
noble,  that  it  ought  not  to  descend 
to  a  female,  nor  consequently  to 
the  king  of  England,  her  ekiest 
son;  fqr  thus  they  determine,  that 
the  son  of  a  female  cannot  cbiim 
any  xight  of  succession  as  coming 
&om  his  mother,  when  the  mother 
herself  has  not  any  right ;  so  that^ 
for  these  reasons,  the  twelve  peen 
and  the  barons  of  France  unani? 
mously  decreed  the  kii^dom  of 
France  to  my  lord  Philip,  nephew 
to  the  good  King  Philip  of  Fmnce, 
before  mentioned,  and  took  from 
the  queen  of  England  and  her  son 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  last 
king,  Charles.    Thus,^as  it  ap- 
peared to  many  persons,  did  the 
kmgdom  of  France,  go  out  o£  the 

, '  straight 
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Pf^tmight  line  of  sucoes»on«  wluch  details  with  the  oriPiMd  sceoanls 
'^  occasioned  very  great  wars  m  most  proper  to  connrm  them;  M> 
'  consequence*  &c.'  that,  if  the  kings  of  Prance  shooM 

"  This  whole  passage   presents    ever  have  occasion  to  verify  thehr 
jaothing  but  vvhat  must  naake  one    rights,  the  deposition  ak»neoiFroi$« 
admire  the  courage  and  candour  of    $art  would  furnish  an  authentic  and 
the  hi^torian>  when  even  he  should    incontestabif  title, 
have  added  these  words,  'it  a|>- 
*  peared  io  many  persons ;'  since  it 
is  not  any  naatter  of  doubt  that  the 
auccession  passed  from  the  straight 
line  to  the  collateral  branch. 

"  Nevertheless  some  malignant 
Intention  was  thought  to  lurk  be- 
aiealh  5  and  the  words  '  took  from ' 
having  offended  some  readers,  Uiey 


**  The  £ngli6h  acctne  the  Fretidl 
of  not  being  very  scrupulous  in  ^h^ 
serving  treaties;'  and  maintain,  that 
sir  Geoifry  de  Chami  acted  by  tba 
seciet  orders  ot  the  king  of  France^ 
when^  in  contempt  of  a  trace  whtch 
had  been  mocl^  he  attempted  Hd 
surprise  Calais  in  \S4^  Kapiii 
embraces  this  opinton,  and  supports 
have  added  in  the  margin  a  sort  of  it  by  the  testimony  of  Froissart^ 
]<;orrection,  which  I  have  seen  ia  whom  he  quotes  in  the  margin.  I 
ivvo  manuscripts  in  a  hand  almost  know  not  from  what  copy,  nor  ifrlnt 
as  ancient  as  the  manuscripts  them-  jnanuscript,  he  has  taken  his  3Utho^ 
«elv*';s :  '  They  never  could  take  rity ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  read  i«  all 
'  away  what  tliey  had  never  been  Ihe  printed  and  m  all  the  manu- 
"  in  possession  of,  nor  had  any  right    scripts  these  words,  which  are  quite 


«  to.  They  never  took  it  away  $ 
^  for,  neither  the  foresaid  lady,  rior 
♦  her  son,  had  even  a  right  to  it ; 
.*  but  Froissart  shows  he  was  partial 
'  to  the  English/ 

"The  homage  which  king  Ed- 
ward III.  paid  to  the  king  of  France 


contrary  to  his  sentiments:  ^1  be- 
'  lieve,  that  Geoffry  deCharni  had 
'  never  spoken  of  it  to  tlie  k^ng  of 
«  France :  for,  the  king  would  never 
'  have  advised  him  to  attempt  it, 
'  on  account  of  the  truce.* 

The  English  again  impute  ta 


hurt    exceedingly  the  delicacy  of    Charles  V.   tiie  infraction  of  tlie 
the  English:  tiiey  had  disputed  for    treaty  of  Bretigny,"  which  they  first 


isomc  time,  an^  with  great  warmth, 
on  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  be 
made;  seeking  to  curtail  it  of  all 
that  was  hu^iiliating  to  them.  As 
the  king  of  JF ranee  firmly  supported 
the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and 


broke,  U  we  believe  the  French, 
Far  from  finding  any  thing  in  Frois- 
sart which  favours  the  English  pre* 
tensions,  I  believe  that,  if  the 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  him- 
self were  «tricily  examined,  they 


obliged  Edward  to  acquit  himself  would  at  least  form  a  presumption 

oi^ this  duty  according  to  the  terms  agaix»t   them.    I  do  not 'despair 

.Which  bad   been  practised  by  hia  but  that  one  day  a  brother  acade« 

predecessors^  an  historian  who  was  mician  will  give  us  all  the  proofs 

desirous  of  being  complaisant  would  which  a  sound  criticism,^  and  a  ma* 

bave  slightly  passed  over  this  ar»  tare;  reading  of  tlie  historical  mo- 

ticle.     Froissart^    howaver^  insists  numentf  of  that  age,  can  furnish 

upon  it  as  much  aA  he  is  able;  he  on  a  point  of  history  which  is  of 

neither  omits  the  difiiculties,  which  equal  consequence  Uy  the  nation 

the  Eoglisb  made«  nor  the  authori*  and  to  truth. 

fies  which  jcing  Philip  opposed  to  "  The  lingular  combat  proposed 

tinami  a&d  h«.  aji^Givmpskiues .  thaaa  iz^  14^>   becwtcn   the   ktn^s  <yf 

France 
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CKiTiczsti  on  FaoissartS  Hist#rv* 


France  and  of  England  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  his- 
torians  of  the  two  nations.     Ac- 
cording to  the  French,  the  clial- 
Icnge  sent  in  the  name  of  king  John 
was    not   accepted    by    Edward ; 
wliilst  the  English  say,  their  king 
dared  the  king  of  France  to  battle* 
but  that  he  refused  the  combat: 
Froissart  decides  formally  for  the 
French.     *  The  king  of  France/ 
says  he»  '  went  after  him  as  far  as 
*  St.  Omer,  and  sent  to  him  (the 
'  king  of  Engknd)  by  the  marshal 
'  d'Authain*  and  by  several  other 
'  l^nights*  that  he  would  fight  with 
«  him  if  he  pleased,  body  to  body, 
'  or  strength  against  strength,  any 


tion  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  who 
dared  to  declare  war  against  the 
king  of  France  (Charles  VI.)  in 
13S7«  and  of  the  insolence  with 
which  he  escpressed  himself  in  hk 
declaration  ot*  war..  He. applauds 
the  just  indignation  which  induced 
this  monarch  to  march  in  person 
to  chastise  the  pride  of  this  petty 
prince. 

**  In  short,  of  all  the  nations  whom 
htf  speaks  of  in'  his  hbtory,  there 
are  jbut  few  whom  he  has  not  some- 
times marked  with  odious  epithets. 
According  to  him,  the  Portuguese 
are  passionate  and  quarrelsome ; 
ihe  Spaniards  envious,  haushty, 
and  uncleanly ;  the  Scots  perfidious' 


day  he  would  name :  but  the  king  and    ungrateful;    the  ftalians  as* 

'  of  England  refused  the  combat,  sassins  and  poisoners ;  the  English 

'  and  recrosscd  the  sea  to  England  ;  vain-boasters,   contemptuous,  -and 

'and  the  king  ef  France  returned  cruel.      There    is    not  one   trait 

•  to  Paris.'  against  the  French :   on  the  con- 

"  To   these  examples,  I  could  tikry,    this   brave  nation  supports 

add  a  great  number  of  other  pas-  itself,    according  to  Froissart,   by 

sages  where  he  gives  much  praise,  the    vigour    and    strength    of  its 


as  well  to  the  people,  as  to  the 
lords  who  signalised  themselves  by 
their  attachment  to  the  party  of  the 
French,   and  wherein   he  neither 
spares    those   who    had    declared 
them<;elves  against,  nor  those  who 
had    cowardly    abandoned     them. 
In  addition  to  what  he  says  of  the 
fidelity  o^  the  Bretons,  and  of  the 
counts   de   Blois,   their  .legitimate 
sovereigns,    he     praises    the    zeal 
with  which  several  lords  in  Scot- 
land received  the  French  fleet  sent 
in  1385  to  assist  them  against  the 


knighthood,  which  was  never  so  to- 
tally overwhelmed  by  its  misfor- 
tunes, as  not  in  the  end  to  Bud 
some  marvellous  resources  in  its 
courage.  The  historian  also  seems 
to  have  taken  a  pride  in  having  been 
born  a  Frenchman,  in  telhng  us 
that  he  owed  to  this  title  the  good 
reception  which  a  French  esquire 
£ave  him,  when  hs  lodged  with 
him  at  Ortez. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  king  of 
England,  and  his  son  the  prince  of 
Wales,  seem  to  have  been,  as  long 


English.    The  earl  of  Douglas,  to  as  they  lived,  the  heroes   of  his 

whom  he  appears  much  attached,  history ;    and  that,  in   the  recital 

and  in  whose  castle  he  had  spent  of  several  battles,  he  is  more  occu- 

several  days  in  his  travels  into  Scot-  pied  with  them  than  with  the  king 

land,  seems  to  be  of  this  number,  of  France*     But,   where   is    the 


At  the  same  time  lie  declaims 
against  tliose  whose  bad  faith,  and 
ingratitude,  rendered  this  arma- 
ment fruitless.     He  speaks  jn  the 


Frenchman  of  candour,  who  will 
not  find  himself  forced  to  give 
these  princes  the  utmost  praise  f 
Besides,    does   not   our    historma 


strongest  terms  of  the  prcsump-    render  justice  to  4ho  valour  and  im 

trepidity 
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t^iepldity  bf  king  Philip  de  Valois, 
Bna  of  king  John?  Nothing  can 
sorpass  the  praises  he  gives  as  well 
to  the  wisdom  as  to  the  ability  of 
king  Charles  V^  and,  above  all> 
that  glorious  testimony  which  he 
makes  no  difficulty  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the   king  of    England  t 

*  There  never  was  a  king  who  so 
'little  armed  himself;    and  there 

•  never  wa<?  a  king  who  gave  me 
'  so  much  to  do/" 

**  I  think  I  have  fully  established, 
by  all  that  you  have  just  re^d,  thiat 
Froissart  was  not  that  partial  histo* 
rian  he  has  been  accused  of.     Ne- 
vertheless, I  think  it  will  be  more 
sure  to  read  him  with  some  circum- 
spection, and  that  one  ought,  as 
much  as  may  be  possible,  never  to 
lose  sight,  I  repeat  it,  oftwoobjects 
which  I  have  particularly  endea- 
voured   to  make  observed  in  the 
preceding  pages:    1  mean  to  say, 
on  one  hand,  the  details  of  his  life, 
his  different  attachments  to  divers 
princes  and  to  certain   lords,   the 
connexions  he  had,  or  the  friend- 
ships '  he  contracted   with  various 
persons ;   on  the  other,  the  situa- 
tions in  which  he  was  placed  when 
h6  ivrote  his  history,  what  parts  of 
it  were  undertaken  at  the  solicit^ 
tion  of  the  count  de  Namur,    a 
partisan  of  the  English,  and  those 
which  he  composed  by  the  orders  of 


the  count  de  Blois^    a  friend  to 
France. 

"  For,  if  one  IS  determined  to  per- 
suade oneself  that  he  ought  to  be , 
disposed  to  favour  the  Engiii^h  in  all , 
he  relates   until    1369;    frrmi    tlie. 
same  reason  he  <:hould  lean  to  the 
French   in   all   the  ensuing    years 
until  the  conclusion  of  his  Chroni-' 
cle.      I  ought   not    to  neglect  to 
mention    that    his   prejudices   are' 
sometimes  visible  when  he  enters 
into  the  minutest  details,   as  one' 
may     be    convinced    of    by    the 
praises  he  gives  to  the  piety  and 
other  virtues  of  the  count  de  Foix,' 
strongly  contrasted  with  those  ac-* 
tions  of  cruelty  he  had  just  before* 
related.     But  when  an  liistorian, 
disengaged  from  all  passion,  should 
hold  an  even  balance  between  the 
different  parties ;  when  to  this  qua-* 
Ii(y  he  adds  that  which  cannot  be 
refused  to  Froissart,  I  mean  a  con- 
tinual anxiety  to  be  informed   of 
every  event,  and  of  every  particu- 
lar, that  may  interest  his  readers; 
he  will  yet  be  very  far  from  pei^ 
fection,  if  to  these  acquirements  he 
does  not  add  sound  criticism,  which,* 
in  the  multitude  o^  discordant  rela- 
tions, knows  how  to  separate  every 
thing  that  is  distant  from   truth  ; 
or  his  work  will  otherwise  be  less  an' 
history,  than  a  heap  of  fables  and 
popular  rumours/' 


.LiM 


Inquiry  info  Milton's  early  RuADZNd. 
[From  Todd's  Edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.] 


"  ^  I  ^HE  latest  observation  re- 
X  specting  the  origin  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Dunstcr's  '  Considerations 
'  on  Milton's  early  Reading,  and  the 
)»0I. 


'  j^rima  stamina  of  Paradise  LosI/ 
1 800.  The  object  of  these  •  Con- 
*  siderations '  is  to  prove  that  Mil- 
ton became,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  Jife,  enamoured  of*^  Joshua 
Sylvester's  translation  of  the  French 

H  poet^ 
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ppet.  Da  Barlas.     Lauder  had  ai-  was  printed  in  folia,  in  1621 ;'  aiJ 

serted  long  since  that  Milton. was  is  recomraended  in  the  titk-pagei 

indebted  to  Sylvester's  translation  as  '  fitt  for  the  learned  to  re(>e&a 

for  '  niunberless  fine  thoughts,  be*  '  their  memories,  and  for  Younger 

'  sides  his  low  trick  of  playing  upon  '  students  to  abbreviate  mnd  farther 

*  words,    and  his  firquent  uie  of  *  tlieire  studies/     From    thit  pre- 
'  technical  terms.     From  him/  he  tended    garden  ^  of   tweets   I  can 
adds, '  Milton  has  borrowed  many  collect  no  nosegay.     It  caimot  in- 
'  elegant  phrases,  and  single  words,  deed    be    supposed    that    MiUos, 
'  which  were  thought  to  be  pecu-  when  he  wrote  tlie  Paradiie  Lost 
'  liar  to  him,  or  rather  coined  by  was  so  imperfectly  acquainted  wid) 
'  him ;    such  a^  palpable  darknesa,  the  purer  courres   of  knowledp, 
'.and  a  thousand  others.'    Lauder  as  to  be  indebted  to  such  a  Tolnrae. 
has   also   said,   tliat  Philips,   Mil*        "  That  Milton,    however,   had 
t^n's   nephew,  '  every  where,    in  itad  the  translation  of  Du  Bmias, 
'his     Theatrum   Poeihrum,    either  lias  been  admitted  by  his  warmest 
'.wholly  passes  over  in  silence  such  admirers.  Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Bowie, 
'.authors     as     Milton    was     most  Mr>  Warton,  and  Mr.  HeadJey.   A 
'obliged  to,  or,  ii'  he  chances  to  slight  remark,  which  tbe  editor  of 
'  mention  them,  does  it  in  the  most  these  volumes  long  since  Tentored 
'  slight  and  superficial  manner  imar  to  make,  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Ma- 
'  ginable :    J)u   Barton  alone  ex-  gazine,    respecting    Milton's    ac« 
'cepled,'      But    Sylvester  is  also  quaintance  with  the  poetry  of  Syl- 
highly  ccmmcnided,  in  this  work,  vester,  attracted  the  notice  of  Ote 
for   his    translation^      Mr.  Hayley  author  of  the  Considerations,  &c« 
well    observes,     in    apology,     for  just  mentioned;    and   appears  by 
other  omissions  of  Fliiiips,   '  which  have  stimulated  his  desire  to  ki)ow 

*  are  too  frequent  to  be  considered  more  of  the  forgotten  bard.  Mr. 
*as  accidental,  that  he  probably  Dunster,  therefore,  having  procured 
'  cliose  not  to  Enumerate  various  an  edition  of  Sylvester's  Dn  BariM, 
'poems  relating  to  angels,  to  Adam,  drew  up  his  ingenious  volume; 
'  and  to  Paradise,  lest  ign'Grance  and,  with  no  less  elegance  o(  laiH 
'  and  malice  should  absurdly  con-  guage  tlian  liberality  of  opinion, 
'  stder  the  mere  existence  of  such  pointed  out  the  taste  and  judgment 
'  poetry  as  a  derogation  from  the  of  Milton  in  availing  himself  oi 
'  glory  of  Milton.'  particular  passages  in  that  book. 

"  Lauder  adds,  that  there  is  '  a  Willi  honourable  affection  for  the 

'  commentary  on  this  work,  called  fame  of  Milton,  he  obsen'es,  that 

*  A  Summary  cf  Du  Bartas,  a  book"  *  nothing  can  be  further  fitrtn  mt  i 
'full  of  prodigious  learning,  and  '  intention  than  to  insinuate  that  Mi!* 
'  many  curious  observations  on  all  '  ton  was  a  plagiarist  or  servile iffli- 
'  arts  ai)d  sciences :  from'  whence  '  falor;  but  I  conceive  that,  ha\Tng 
'  Milton  has  derived  a  multiplicity  '  read  these  sacred  poems  of  very 
'of  fine  hints,  scattered  up  and  '  high  merit,  at  the  immediate a^ 
'  down. his  poem,  esoecially  in  phi*  '  when  his  own  mind  was  jost  Ik*- 
'  losophy  anvi  thciblogy.*    This  book  '  ^Inning  to  teum  with  poetry,  he 

*  "  See  November  1796,  p.  ?00.  Sec  also  Mr.  Dunsrer's  Con^uleralioni  &r.  ?-^ 
Y  take  this  opportunity-  of  addin;;  that  Dr.  Farmer's  remark  occurs  in  a  note  on  t^^ 
<  married  calm  of  states,*  in  Troilns  and  Greasid*.     See  Steevpai's  Sbak^jieM^)  '^'^ 


1793,  ToUii.  p.fl54/' 
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K MMinedhmaherhss  diougbUt  pas* 
^  s^es,  and  expressions^  tfiercin,  so 
^  deeply  in  his  mind,  that  they  hung 
\  inherently  on  his  im^inalion,  sknd 
'  became  as  itwerezuturaliscd  there. 
\  Hence  many  of  them  were  after- 

*  -wards  insensibly  traafttsed  into  his 
'  pwji  corapQsitiofts,'  Sylvester's 
jptt  Barton  was  also  a  popular  book 
When  JVIilton  b<igan  to  writ^  poetry  f 
ii  was  published  in  tlie  yoty  street  in 
>vhich  Milton's  father  then  lived: 
^v^ster  was  certainlv,  as  was  pro- 
mbly  ^  Humphry  Lowpes  tha 
printer  of  the  book,  puiltamcaUy  ia* 
clfned;  Miltpn's  faauly>  professing 
the  same  reHgious  opinions,  would 
powerfully  recommend, to  the  young 
'student  the  perusal  of  (his  vvoik  t 
by,  such  inferences^  added  to  the 

i receding  remark*  the  reader  is 
ed  to  acknowledge  the  successful 
tnauner>  in  which  Mr.  Dunster  has 
accomplished  his  design;  namely« 
to  show  Milton's  '  early  acquaint^* 
^  ance  With,  and  predilection  for, 

*  Sylvester's  DuBartas,'  1  am  per- 
suaded, howevcri  that  Milton  must 
have  sbmetimes  closed  the  volume 
with  extreme  disgust;  and  tliat  ho 
then  sought  gratification  in  the 
strains  ot  his  kindred  pocLs>  of 
Spenser,  and  of  Shakspeare;  or  of 
those^  whose  style  was  not  ban> 
barous  like  S)'tvester^s,  the  enticing 
Drummond>  the  learned  and  aifect- 
mg  Drayton,  and  several  other 
i>ards  of  that  period ;  as  may  be 
gathered  from  expressions  «ven  in 
this  earliest  performance^.  IJut, 
to  rcsnme  Nir,  Dunster's  observa- 
tion respecting  the  origin  pi'  Para- 


dise Lost;  Sylvester's  ^DU  Sartai 

'  con  lain  s,  indeed,,  more  m^eciai 
'  prima  slatnina  of  the  Paradise  Lott; 
^  thaOf  as  1  believe,  any  Ojtbe^  book 
'whatever:  and  tn^  hjfpoihesis- is, 
'  that  it  positively  Uid  ihefini  9tom 

*  of  that  ''  monumentam  sere  per^ 
'  enuius."  That  ArtJior  for  a  time 
'  predominated   in   Miltmx's  .mind 

*  over  his,  at  length  preierred>  sa^^ 
« cred  subject,  was  probably  ow^n^ 

*  to  the  advice  c^  Manso^  and 
<  the  track  of  reading  into  which  h^ 
«  had  then  got.  How  &r  the  Adamo 
"  of  Andreini,  or  the  Scena  Tragica 

*  d!Ads3im  et  Era  of  Lancetta,  as 
'pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hayley;  of 
'  any  of  the  Italian  poems  on.  S4ich 
'  subjects,  noticed  by  Mr.  Walker; 
«  contributed  to  ro'ivc  his  piedilec- 
'  tion  for  sacred  poesy^  it  is  beside 
'  my  purpose  to  inquire.  If  he  was 
^  materially  cai^ht  by  aoy  of  tbese« 

*  it  served,  I  conceive,  only  to  re- 
'  new  apri?nary  impressmi  made  on 

*  his  mind  by  Sylvester's  Da  Bartasi 
'  although  the  Italian  dramas  might 
'vinduce  him  then  to  mtdUate  bis 

*  divine  poem  in  a  dramatic  form» 
'  It  is>  indeed,  justly  observed  by 

*  Mr.  Wartou,  on  the  very  fine  pas* 
'  sage,  ver.  33.  of  the  FacaHoii 
» £xa*cutc,  written  when  Milton 
'  was  only  nuieteen,  "  that  it  con* 
'  tains  strong  indications  of  a  younff 
'  mind  anticipating  the  subject  ot 

*  Paradise  Lost,"*— Cowley  found 

*  .himself  to  be  a  poet,  or,  as  himself 
'  tells  us, ''  was  made  one,"  by  tho 
'  delight  he  took  in  Spenser's  Fairy 
'  Quceni  "  which  was  wont  to  lay 

*  in  his  mother's  apartment  ;'^  and 


.  *  *<  i  mtr  obierve  t1««t  the  folio  tditiotl  of  Sptnttr^t  Faery  Qu*ni,  thd  of  hi*  otbcf 
pocflM)  in  16tl,  came  fVom  (hr  prts*  of  Humphry  Lovrnvi',  Um  dat9  at  th«  end  of  tk4 
faery  Queen  ii,  however,  1612. 

«•  In  lAU  also  Humphry  Lowne)  priatcd  the  second  e^lilion  ot  the  Iiltle  volume, 
from  wlifcb  I  than  preieotly  have  orcasiun  to  make  an  extract  or  two,  entirird  <  Stat- 
*  ford'i  Niobc:  or  hi»  Age  of  Teares.  A  Treatlie  do  leiwe  ph>filable  and  comfortable 
<  ihen  thcTiine.«ilaiiinabley&*«'  l22mo.^ 

f  *'  See  Ikt  Notea on  Jiit  traBflatiem  vf  tbc  1  i4Ui  nu4  236ih  Ptmlittt/' 

//  2  •  whicIX 
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*  which  h€  bad  read  all  over,  b^ore 

*  be  was  twelve  years'  old.    That 

f  Diyden  was^  in  some  degree',  , 
'  similarly  indebted  to  CowIey«  we 
'  may  collect  from  his  denominal- 
'  ingbim  **  the  darling  of  my  youths 
-'  the  famous  Cpwley.'*  Pope,  at  a 
'  little  more  than  ei^ht  years  of 

*  age>  was  initiated  m  poetry  by 
•*  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's  Homer  and 

*  Sandys's  Ovid>;  and  to  the  latter 
'  be  has  himself  intimated  oblig^<^ 
f  tioos,  where,  he  declares/  in  i\\i 
f  notes  io  the  Iliad,  ^'  that  English 

*  |>oetry  owes  much  of  its  present 
'  beauty    to     the    transUlions    of 

*  Sandys."  Th^  rudi'Mcnta  poetica 
'  of  our  great  .poet  I  suppose  sinii- 
'  larly  to  have  been  Sylvester's  Da 

*  Barias;  which,  I  conceive,  not 
/  only  elicited  the  first  sparks  of 
/  poetic  fire  from  the  pubescent 
'  genius  of  Milton,  but  induced 
*him,  from  that  time,  to   devote 

*  himself  principally  to  sacred  po- 

*  esy,  and  to  select  Urania  for  his 
'  immediate  muse, 

I     T  ^    w  magno  percuUu*  »more.*' ' 

*'  While  I  agree'  with  Mr.  Dun^ 
ster,  that  Milton  has  adopted  seve- 
ral thoughts  and  expressions  from 
Sylvester,  I  hope  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  observe  that,  although  the 
poem  of  Du  Bartas  treats  largely  of 
the  creation  of  the  w.orld  and  the 
fall  of  man,  the  origin  of  Paradise 
Lost  may  not  perhaps  be  absolutely 
attributed  to  that  work.  '  Smit  with 

*  the  love  of  sacred  song,'  Milton,  I 
apprehend/  might  be  influenced,  in 
his  'long  choosing  and  beginning 

*  late,'  by  other  effusions  of^  sacred 
poesv,  in  the  language  which  he 
lovcd^  and  in  the  epic  form,  on  si- 
milar subjects;  besides  those  of 
Dante,  of  Tasso,  and  of  the  Italian 
poets  already  mentioned.     In  tl\e 


following  list  the  muses  of  Spaiii 
and  Portugal  also  will  be  found  to 
have  chosen  congenial  tliemes. 
'  i.  Discorso  in  versi  della  Crea- 
zlone'del  Mondo  ^ino  alia  Venuta 
di  Gesil  Cristo,  per  Antonio  Cor- 
nazono.  4to.  iM2. 
*  ii.  Delia  Creatione  del  Mondo, 
Poema  Sacro,  'del  Sig.  Gaspare 
Mvrtola.  Giome  sette.  Cant! 
sedici.  12mo.  Venet.  1608. 
'  iii,  Epamerone,  overo  I'opera  de 
sei  Giornt,  Poema  di  Don  Felice 
Passero.  12mo.  Venet.  1^9. 
'  iv.  Crcacion  del  Mundo,  Poema 
Espagtu)!,  por  el  Doctor  Alonzo 
deAzevedo,  8vo.  en  Roma,  1615. 
'  V.  Da  Creagao  et  Compoiic&o  do 
Homcm,  Cantos  tfes  por  Luis  de 
Camoens,  em  Verso  Portugues. 
4to,  em  Lisboa,  1615.  Rimas  2^ 
Parte.— Paris,  12mo.  1759.* 
"  The  first  of  these  poems  is 
noticed  by  Baretti  in  his  Italian  Li- 
brary, p.  58 ;  who  also  mentions 
an  epic  poem,  first  printed  ift  Sicily, 
and  since  at  Milan,  of  which  he  had 
forgotHhe  dates,  entitled  '  L'  ySdaxto 
'  del  Campailla.  It  is  a  philosophical 
'  poem,  much  admired  by  the  fbl- 
'  lowers  of  the  Cartesian  system, 
'  who  were  very  numerous  when 
'  the  author  wrote  it.'  lb.  p.  66. 
fiaretti  also  mentions  another  epic 
poem  '  Le  3ei  Giornnte,  di  Sebasti- 

*  ano  Erizzo.     Thp  six  Days,  that 

*  is,  the  Creation  jiertbrmed  in  six 
«  days,  &c.'  lb,  p.  64..  But  this 
is  a  mistake,  Le  sei  Giomate  of 
Erizzo  is  neither  a  poem,  nor  at  all 
connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Creation.  It  is  a  series  of  novels: 
'  Le  sei  pomate,  nelle  quaii  sotto 
'  diuersi'  f ortunati  et  infeiict  aueni- 

*  menti,  da  sei  giouani  raccontati, 
'  si  conte/igono  ammaestramentiDo- 
'  bill  et  ulili  dl  moraio  FilosofiaS* 


♦  ««  Proemio,  p.  1.— This  work,  of  Scba^tiai'  Eriwo  yf^$  printed  »t  Venice,  In  qaart«> 
bvGiottan  Yarisco,  &c.  in  1561." 

.  "The 


'  *  The  second  of  the  before-men-  larly  noticed.     Dr^  Burnejrfias  con- 

iiooed  poems  is  in  my  possession ;  sidered  the  sacred  drama  of  //  Gran 

and  I  have  given '  some  account  of  Mataie  di  ChrUto  by  the  elder  Ci* 

if  in  the  notes  on  b.  iv.  733,  and  cognini,  as  subservient  to  MUton'< 

b.  V.  689  of  Paradise  Lost.  plan.     See  the  note  on   Paradise 

"  Tiic  three  next  are  mentioned  Lost,  b*  x.  24.?.     There  is  al^  a 

by  Mr.  Bowie,  together  with   the  poem   of  f  P.  Antonio    Giielmo, 

preceding  poem;  as  also  with  the  Milton's  contemporary,  entitled  /( 

jidamoit  of  ^nd^eini,  Soranzo,  and  Dilvcio  del  Mondo;   and  thexe  axe 

Serafino  deUa  Salandra,  and  with  the  Mondo  Desolqio  of  the  '  Shep- 

the  Angeleida  of  Valvasone ;  vn  his  ^  herd-boy,'  G.  D.  Peri«  (the  author 

*  manuscript  notes  on  Lauder's  also  of  the  epic  poem^  Ficidf  Dis^ 
E-^say.  He  has  added  «  reference'  trutUt^)  and  the  Giudido  MstrcmQ  oJf 
to  the  following  work,  which  mi^ht  Toldo  CostaQtiiii ;  both  published 
not  be  unknown  to  Milton.  %  ^^^^^^  Milton  perhaps  had  deter** 

'  vi.  11   Caso    di    Lucifero,    di  '  mined  the  subject  of  his  song.  The 

'  Amico  Aguifilo.    Crescimbeni«  4.  writer  of  the  article  Fona  (franfois) 

'  126,'  in  the  Nouveau  Diet.  Hist,  a  Caeil, 

''  To  which  may  be  subjoined  edit.  1786,  says  that  Pona  published 

another  poem  that  might  have  at-  '  L'j^damo,    poeina,    1664.'     Th* 

tracted  the  great  poet's  notice,  as  it  jidamo  by  this  writer,  (of  which  I 

is  pronounced  by  Baretti  to  be  little  am  possessed,)  is  not,  tiowever,  a 

interior  to  Dante  himself.  poem,    although    abounding    with 

'  vii.  II  Quadriregio,  sopra  1  regni  poetical  expressions,  but  aiiistory, 

*  d'Amore,  di  Satanasso,  dei  vizi,  in  three  books,  of  tli^  Creation  and 
'  e  delle  virtiK  di  Mons.  F.  Frea^i  of  our  firsjt  parents.  I  have  mad« 
'  Vcscovo  di  Foiigno.  foL  Perug.  extracts  from  it  io  the  notes  on  Pa^ 
'1481.'  radise  Lost,  b.  ix.  704,  897,  &c. 
I  may  venture  also  to  point  out  Pona  was  an  author  not  a  little  ad«- 

'  viii.   La  Vita    et  Passion^   di  mired   in  Italy:  he  died  in  1656. 

^  Christo,  &c.  composta  per  Anr  Loredano,  in  a  lettjer  to  him,  says 

'  tonio  Comozano^  in  terza  rin^a.  '  $  L'ingegno  di  V.  S.  ^  un  giardino 

'  Venet.  1513.  12ipo.^  *  di  jParadxso,  ovenon  nascono  che 

In  which  the  second  ^chapter   of  ^  hori  iinmortali.     Tale  h<)  j-iconosp 

the  first  book  i$  entitled  '  De  1^  '  ciuto  I'angelico/    Loredano  himr 

Creatione  del  Mondo.'  sc\i  has  ^Iso  wrtUei>  an  Italian  Lifie 

'  ix.  La  Humanita  del  Figlivolo  pf  Adam;  whidi  is  mentioned  in 

*  di  Dio,  in  ottaua  rima,  per  Theo-  the  notes  on  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ix. 

*  filo  Folengo,  Mantoano.  Veoe^  529,  1009.  It  is  prababie  that 
'  gia.  1 5S3 .  4to/  Poqa  and  Loredano  were  acquainted 
In  ten  boojis:  in  the  sepond  of  witbMihon;  that  they  wer^  among 
which  Adam  and  Eve  a^^  partif  Ur  t^osa  4i$<^fning  pef sons,  who,  ^  ii^ 


^  '*  KofK  the  property  of  Richard  Gov|^h,  e«q.;  to  vhom  I  ammucfi  ifidebte4  for  the 
ttse  of  the  book." 

f  "  He  died  in  1644.  See  Elogii  d'  Huiitnint  LeCterati,  tcritti  da  Lorenso  Crat^, 
parte  sec.    Vcnct.  1666.  p.  287." 

X  "The  former  la  1631;  and  I  believe  there  U  ta  earlicf  edUton:  the  latter  ii^ 
>648." 

I  «  U(tret  4e  Loxedaao,  #d»t;  Bn)««lles|  I70i.  p.  98." 

i/J  '4h^ 
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IxiieiRr  into  MitTOn^a  early  RtASiNd. 


*  the  private  academics   of  Italy, 

*  whither/  the  poet  tells  us,  **he 
'  was  favotired  lo  resort,'  fostered 
his  blooming  jjenrus  by  their  appro- 
bation and  enc-ouragement.  Lore- 
<!ano  was  the  f'otinder  of  the  Acca- 
demia  degfi  Incogniti.     His  house 


^'  Mr.  Bowfe,  in  his  catalogue  «/ 
poets  who  have  treated  Milton's 
subject  before  bim,  mentions  AI- 
ci  m  us  A  vi  tu  &,  archb  i  sf  Kip  of  Vienna « 
who  wrote  a  poem,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters, Dc  Ort^pHe  MunH,  Phil- 
lips, in  his  laccountoflhis  author. 


at  Venice  was  the  constant  resort  of  adds  the  name  of  Claudius  Mariu« 

learned    men.      Gaddi,   an  Italian  Victor,  a  rhetorician  of  Marseilles, 

friend   whom   Milton   names,   and  who     wrote     upon     Genesis     in 

who  lias  t celebrated  the  foundation'  ^lexameters  also;  which  are  f^aid  ta 

of'  the  academy,  would  hardly  fail  be  extent.     Panlaleon  Candidus,  a 


"German  poet,  has  a  copy  of  verses. 
I  find,  i\\  his  V>ci  communes  Theo- 
lo^ici,  &c.  Basil.  \blO^  p.  24— 
27,  entitled  Lttpsus  Ada;  and  in 
a  nuptial  bym^,  in  the  same  vo* 
lume,  p.  110,  he  has  painted  the 
creation  of  fcvc  in  lines  not  uiv* 
worthy  tlie  attention  of  Milton, 


to  introduce  the  young  Englishman 
to  the  founder  of  it,  it  by  no  other 
Iheanshe  hacl  become  known  to  him. 
"Italy,  then,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  tu  have  confirmed,  if  not  to 
have  excited,  the  design  of  Milton 
to  sing  'roan's  disobedic^nce,  and 
*  tbe  mortal  taste  of  the  forbidden 
♦fruit.' 

'  Erg6,  n^vunr  molitus  opus.  Pater  ip?je  profundus 

*  Instillat  sumnum,  cui  jam  in  teliure  jacenti 

*  Eximit  insertam  lato  sub  pectorc  costara, 

*  Kxplt-nscarne  locum,  sed  enim  pulcherrima  visu 

*  Fotmina,  quae  do\iii?  superaret  quicquid  in  otbe  est* 
'  Exoritur?  qualis  prnno  ciJm  Lucifer  ortu 

*  Ei'chit  auricomum  g^nnmatii  luce  nitorem. 

<  Ncc  mora  surgenti  d  somivis,  lucemque  tuenti, 

*  Matronam  insignem  Genitor  vultaqtie  decoram 
^  Obt\iUt  ante  ocuios  Adae ;  miiatur  honcmim 

*  I' gregium,  et  toto  fulgcntem  pectore  formatn  j 
' '  Agnoscitque  suo  sumptum  4e  corpore  corpus, 
■•*  Et  sic  incipicns  hcto  tandem  ore  profatut:* 

*  Aspicio,  accfpioque  libeps  tna  maxima  rttiim 

*  Munera  largitor,  nostris  ex  ossibus  ossa. 

.  *  Formata  in  teneros  humani  corporis  artus 

*  Offersj,  egregi^ue  thori  me  compare  donas,  &c,* 


**  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an 
English  poem,  relating  to  the  state 
trf  innocence,  entitled  'TheGlasse 
of  Time  in  the  ("^o  first  Ages,  dif 
vincly  handled  by  Thomas  Fcytonj, 
of  Lincolne's  Inne,  Gent.*  4-to. 
l^ond.  IG^'J;  aa\d  to  observe  also 


that  part  qf  D.u  Sxniat^  had  beeft 
translated  into  verse,  and  publishcdA 
before  the  first  editioTi  of  Sylvester's^ 
'  by  William  Lisle  of  Wilbargham, 
'  Lsquier  for  the  King's  body,' 
namely,  in  1596  and  flidS,  and 
again  in  1625'     See  the  note  on 


*  ^  See  the  Prefsce  to  hit  -Church  ^ovemmenty  h,  ii.  4od   liii  Epitaph*  D«iuMi 
T^  133,  |cc.*» 


4  *<  See  Jacob!  Gaddii  AdJoeuiioiin,  et  EloKia,  <cc.     ElorcaitiaBy  163(i.  4to.  p.  36," 


Thcat.  Poet.  ^dit.  1 675,    Anciei;it  PocU,  p.  J  V* 


mum's 


I«<aviKY  into  Milton's  early  Ssa.bih6. 
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Milton's  cxivth  Psalm,  vcr.  11. 
Lisle's  compound  epithets,  in  his 
translation,  are  verv  numerous,  and 
sometimes  extremely  beautiful.  Syl- 
vester has  often  merit  also  of  this 
kind :  but  it  is  my  duty  to  observe, 
that  Sylvester  is  not  always  original: 
his  shining  phrases  may  be  fre- 
quently traced  in  contemporary  or 
preceaing  poets.  In  the  notes 
on  Milton's  poetical  works,  I  have 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  exhibit 


the  expressions  of  Sylvester  in  this 
point  of  view.'  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  this  laborious  writer,  I 
shall  here  close  my  remarks  with  a 
detsiphed  specimen  of -his  poetry; 
to  which,  if  Milton  has  been  m- 
debtedy  the  temptation  of  the  ser- 
pent in  Paradise  Lost  affords  such 
a  contrast,  that  the  reader  will  be 
at  no  loss  how  to  appreciate  the 
improvement. 


*  Eve,  second  honour  of  this  vni verse ; 

*  IsH  true  (I  pray)  that  jealous  God,  perverse, 

'  P'orbids  (quoth  he)  both  you,  and  all  your  race, 
'  All  the  fair  fruits  these  siluer  brooks  embrace; 

*  So  oft  bequeath'd  you,  and  by  you  possest, 

*  And  day  and  night  by  your  own  labour  drest? 

'  With  ih'  air  oF  these  sweet  words,  the  wily  snakt- 

*  A  poysoned  air  inspired  (as  it  spake) 

'  In  Eve's  frail  brest;  who  thi^s  repUt*s:  0 1  knowe, 
'  Whatever  thou  be,  (but  thv  kind  care  doth  showe 

*  A  gentle  friend,)  that  all  tne  fruits  and  flowrs 

<  In  this  earthVheav'n  are  in  our  hands  and  powrs, 

*  Except  alone  that  goodly  fruit  diuine, 

'  Which  in  the  midst  of  this  green  ground  doth  shine; 

*  Bat  all  good  God  (alas!  I  wot  not  why) 

'  Forbad  us  touch  that  tree,  on  pain  to  dy,-^ 
'  She  ceast;  already  brooding  in  her  heart 
'  A  curious  wish,  tliat  will  her  weal  subvert. 
'  As  a  false  louer,  that  thick  snares  hath  laid 

*  T'  intrap  the  honour  of  a  fair  young  maid, 

*  When  she  (though  little)  listmng  ear  affords 

*  To  his  sweet,  courting,  deep-anected  words, 
'  Feels  some  asswaging  of  his  freezHig  ilame, 

*  And  sooths  himself  with  hope  to  eain  his  game; 
'  And,  rapt  with  joy,  vpon  this  point  persists, 

■  That  parletng  city  never  long  resists : 

<  Even  so  the  serpent,  that  doth  connterfet 
^  A  guileful!  call  t'  allure  vs  to  his  net, 

'  Perceiuing  Eve  his  flattering  gloae  digest,. 

*  He  prosecutes;  and,  jocund,  doth  not  rest,. 

^  Tilt  he  haue  tiyd  foot,  han((,  and  head,  and  all, 

*  Vpon  the  breach  of  this  new-battered  wall.    . 

*  No,  fair,  (quoth  he)  befeeue  not  thsit  the  care 
'  God  hath,  mankindefsomspoyliAg  death  to 
'Makes  him  forbid  you  (on  so  strict  condition) 

*  Tliis  parest,  &iN^,  XMeit^tiitt'i  ihiilien: 

jtf4 
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Iiv<ivisv  into  Milton's  ea^lj  Readino, 
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A  double  fear,  an  cnvie,  and  a  hate. 

His  iealous  h^art  for  euer  cruciate; 

Sith  the  suspecicd  vertue  of  this  tree 

Shall  soon  disperse  the  cloud  of  idiocy, 

Which  dims  your  eyes ;  and,  further,  make  you  seem 

(Excelling  vs)  even  equall  Gpds  to  him. 

O  world's  rare  glory !  reach  thy  happy  hand. 

Reach,  reach,  1  say;  why  dosttbou  stop  or  standi 

Begin  thy  b\\s<,  and  do  not  fear  the  tlireat 

Of  an  vnccrtain  God»head,  onely  great    . 

Through  self-aawM  seal:  put  on  the  glistering  pall 

Of  immortality:  do  not  forestall 

(As  envious  stepdame)  thy  posteritie 

The  soverain  honour  of  Divinitie.'  .    . 

^YhVESTKK's  Du  BartftSf  edit.  1621.  pp.  1^2,  I95. 


"  As  Milton  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  much  obliged  to  other 
poets  in  describing  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  Satan,  especially  where  he 
says, 

*  Better  to  reign  in  hell,   than  serve  in 

*  heaven;' 

I  am  tempted  to  make  an  extract 
or  two  from  .Stafford's  Niobe, 
a  pro«-work  already  *  mentioned, 
in  which  Satan  speaks  (be  following 
words;  not  dissimilar  to  passages 
in  Fletcher  and  Crashaw,  whi«h 
have  been  cited,  on  tl^e  same  sub* 
jcct. 

'  They  say,  forsooth,  that  pride 
'  wai  the  cause  of  my  fall ;  and  that 

*  I  dwell  where  there  is  nothing 
'  but  weeping,  howling,  and  gnash- 
•ing  of  teeth;  qf  which  that  false- 
'  hood  was  the  authour,  I  will  make 
'  you  plainlie  percefue.  True  it  is, 
'  sir,  that  I  (storming  at  the  name  of 

*  si/premacic)   sought  to  depose  my 

*  Creatour;  whidi  the  watchful, 
'  all-seeing  eye  of  Prouidc^^ce  find- 

*  ing,  degraded  me  of  my  angelicall 

*  digoitie,   dispossessed  me   of  all 

*  pleasures ;  and  the  seraph  in,  and 
^  cheriibin,  throng  dominationes, 
'  virtutes,  potestates,    principatus. 


'  arch-angeli,    angeli,  and .  all   tbt 

^  celestiall  hierarchy es4(witb  a  shout 

'  of  applause,)  sung  my   departure 

^  out  of  heauen:   my   alleluia    was 

^  turned  into  an  ehu ;  and  too  soone 

found,  that  I  was  corruptibilis  ab 

alio,  -though  not  iq  alio ;  j|nd  that 

he,  that  gaue  nne  my  being,  could 

^gaine  take  it  from  mee,     Kcm^ 

fqr  as  much  as  J  was  once  an  amgeU 

of  UgfU,  it  iww  the  will  <iflf^isedome 

to  cnufine  me  to  darknes,  and  to 

create  tne  prince  thereqf,  thai  jo  f, 

WHO      COULD      NOT      O^BY      IK 
ill&wAPKV,  MIGHT  COMM^UND  IN 

HELL.  And,  bdieue  mee,  sir,  / 
had  rather  contrauie  within  mydatt 
dioqese,  than  to  reinhabite  otium 
emporium,  and  there  Hue  in  subfcc- 
tion,  vnder  check. ^*  Edjt.  1611, 
pp.  16T--1S,  part  the  second.  Suf- 
ford  calls  Satan  the  '*  grii^-visai^'d 
goblin,"  ibid.  p.  85,  Anji,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book, .  he  de« 
scribes  the  devil  as  having  "  cow- 
mittcd  incest  with  his  daughter^  Ibe 
World,"  p.  3.  He  also  attribute 
the  gunpowder-plot  to  the  devil, 
with  his  unhallowed  senate  cf 
popes,  the  inuentors  and  fautoor< 
of  this  vnheard-of  attempt  in  hell,* 
K  14'9. 


f  ^  See  the  noU  *|  p.  115. 
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MsTHOD  of  TiACBiiTG  the  Dbap  and  Dumb. 
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'  ^  I  have  thus  brought  together 
opinions  delivered  at  different  pe- 
riods, respecting  the  origin  of  Para* 
dise  Lost ;  ana  have  humbly  en- 
deavoured to  trace,  in  part,  the 
reading  of  the  great  poet,  subser* 
vient  to  his  plaiu  More  successful 
discoveries  wili  probably  arise  from 
the  pursuits  of  those,  who  are  de-> 
voted  to  patient  and  liberal  investi.* 
gation.  '  ^  Videlicet  lioc  iliod'est 
'  prxcipiid  studiorum  genus,  quod 
^  vigitiis  augescat;  ut  cui  subinde 

*  cea  fiuminibus  ex  decursui  sic  ac* 
'  cedit  ex  lectione  minulatim  quo 

*  fiat  uberius.'  To  such  persons 
may  be  recommended  the  ma- 
sterly observations  of  hiin,  who  wat 
4»nce  so  iar  imposed  upon  as  to 
believe  Lander  an  honest  man,  and 
'Milton  a  plagiary;  but  who*  ex- 
pressed, when  '  t  Dou^as  and  Truth 

*  appeared/  the  %  strongest  indigna- 
tion  against  the  envious  impostor: 
for  they  are  observations  resulting 
from  a  wish  not  to  depreciate,  but 
zealously  to  praise,  the  Paradise 
•Lost.     *  \  Among  the  inquiries,  to 

*  which  this  ardour  of  criticism  ha$ 


naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  wor- 
thy of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  re« 
trospect  of  the  progress  of  this 
mighty  genius  in  the  coiistrttctitm 
qfais  work;  a  view  of  tl)e  fabric 
gradually  rising,  perhaps,  from, 
small  beginnings,  till  its  founda^ 
tion  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its 
turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies;  to 
trace  back  the  structure,  through 
all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity: 
of  its  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was 
first  projected*  whence  the  scheme 
was  taken,  how  it  was  improved^ 
by  what  assistance  it  was  exe^ 
cuted,  and  from  what  stores  the 
materials  were  collected;  whe« 
ther  its  founder  dug  them  from  tha 
quarries  of  Nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his 
own.'  I  may  venture  to  add  tha^ 
in  such  inquiries,  patience  will  be 
invigorated  rather  than  dispirited  9 
and  every  new  discovery  will  teadi 
us  more  and  more  to  admire  tiie 
genius,  the  erudition,  and  the  me* 
mory  of  the  inimitablo  Milton*'  • 


«•—«*• 


Mi^THOD    of  REACHING  LoGio    and  Relioion  to  the  Dea'f  and 
{From  the  Abbe  L'Efee's  Manner  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.] 


*'  How  Spiritual  Operfitions,  pjhich 
are  the  Object  qf  Logic,  mqy  be  «- 

.    plained  to  thf  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

'*  TT  will  easily  be  admitted  that 
J.  there  is  no  danger  of  the*  deaf 

fXkA  dumb  confounding  any  of  tl^e 


parts  of  speech.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  give,  by  signs,  to  every  word 
its  proper  signincation,  and  they 
assign  it  of  themselves  its  proper 
place ;  (which,  bjr  the  way,  is  what 
very  many,  whose  education  has 


*  "  Politiao.  Miscellap^orum  Pr^-f." 

f  ''  The  Progress  ot'F.nv}-,  an  excellent  poem,  occasioned  by  Latidcr't  attack  nn  tha 
fharacter  of  Milton.     See  Lloyd's  Poems,  1762,  p.  221." 

t  <<  So  bishop  Douglas  told  the  aflcclionate  biographer  of  Dr.  Jobnioa«  Scs  Boa- 
weU's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.1,  p  197,  edit.  1799." 

}  "  $ee  ^piiFcU't  Life  of  Joimaon,  vp|.  i.  p,  199." 

•  '  •         •  '  been 


(T^J        MiirRo»  of  vEA^sfKG  the  Dbap  uaA  Ihrict. 

hsctt  tleficiefit»  cannot  do.       ftd  overpowered  ihem  wkh  adauESitiaa 

diat  tiotbii))^  i«  beyond  the  readi  of  to  such  a  degreib,  thai  they  aU  threo 

their  capacity  w)>ich  we  proposb  to  changed  cobur  wheix  ihej  enteieed 

tbera  with  d^arness  and  method.  k« 

^'  To  exptatn  to  them  the  spi-  ^'  We  then,  in  idea>  nbge  the 

rittnd    operations    whicfi    are    tjie  park*    Tbey  waHc  £roni  grove  fto 

etiieTs objects  of  logic,  I  take  th6  grove,  and  in  their  description  d» 

fbHfywtng  measures.  not  leave  out  the  diiSeneat  wateiv 

**  I  look  attentively  at  t^e  vari-  pieces,  the  sight  of  wUch  surprised 

mis  rows  of  my  libmry,  and  at  die'  them  jstraAgefy. 

IntHs  and  the  gl<^)es  on  the  top ;  "  1  observe  ta  them,  it -is  not  the 

and  i  enga^  my  papii  to  fis  hi^  eyes  of  their  body  whkh  now  aee 

eyes  upon  them  also.     Afterwords  thMe  various  objects ;  that  tbdr  bo^ 

I  5hut  rf)y  eyes,  and  no  "lonflKer  be-  dy  has  not  changed  places »  that  it 

hekimg  any  of  thexe  objects  exter-  is  ironting  the  table  upon  wbicib  we 

na^y,    {    trace   out    hovvever  the  write;  but  that  these  objects  are  pce» 

height  and  the 'width  of  them,  tSieir  sented  by  the  eyes  of  the  miod  as  if 

di^'fent  shapes  and  their  poititioiHi.'  ittll  actually  visible^  and  I  then  sa^* 

I  remark,  aT>d  press  upon  the  ^.  that  the  internal  painting  which  la 

ser^'svtion  of  my  pu^i^,  that  it  is  no  the  source  of  their  present  entertaia* 

KMiger  the  eyes  e[  my  body  which  ment  is  what  we  codl '  an  idea,  or  Ibe 

pt^ceive  them,  but  that  1  behold  representation  of  tn  dbjiecl  in  4hr 

fliem  in  another  way,  as  if  there  mind/ 

v\*efe  two  ajiertures  in  the  middle  •  ^  Yon  hav^e  jasi  now  in  yoar 

hf   my    forehead,    through   which  a>ind,  I  say  to  them>  the  idea  of  tho 

(hese  objects  Mere  ettill  pictured  in  castle  of  VeraaiUes,  the  idea  of  its 

my   head,    my    eyes    being  shut,  apartments^  of  U&  groves,  &c.  aU 

This  f  i^ftH,  <  seeing  with  the  «ye«  these-  things  are  materia  and  sen- 

of  the  mind.'      No  deaf  .and  dumb  ftibJe;    you  have  seen   them  with 

persons  will  fail  to  put  this  to  the  your   eyes;    but  that  which  now 

pfoot^  in  themselves,  upon  ibc  jjioti  rp^rg&ents  them  to  ^'ou  internally 

and  they  will  all   take  pleasure  in  wc  call  your  imagination, 

nuiltiplying  and  diversifying  exem-  **  You  have  seen  (hat  it  took  two 

plifications.  hours  and  a  ha(tf  to  transport  yon 

"  I  am    at  Paris,   in   my  own  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  several 

house,  giving  lesscyis ;  but  I  trans^  entire  days  to  bring  you  from  LyoA^ 

portm^'selfm  imagination  to  Ver-  to  Paris.     Your  ixmy  cannot  travd 

sajlles,  (the  place  of  my  ruitivity,}  ^ster.      But  as  speedily  as  yoa 

where  J  once  took  three  of  my  eld-  please  your  mind  is  rambni^  in  the 

est  female  pupils  to  spend  a  week,  gardens  of  Versailles,,  or  walking 

Tiicy  transport  themselves  thither  on  the  t)anks  of  the  Rhone,  while 

in  fancy  as  readily  as  I  do ;  they  ne-  this  same  body  is  seated  on  a  <4^ir, 

ver  call  to  mind  the  stay  they  made  or  traversing  the  streets  of  IHun* 

there  without  pleasing  sensations.  This  we  Terra  ihinkir^:  yoa  tAwt 

"  In  idea,  I  mount  the  castle,  of  the  beauty  of  Versailles :    you 

and  I  trace  out,  as  well  as  I  can,  iAi/M:ofthe  river  which  runs  through 

the  grand  stair-case,  and  the  outer  Lyons. 

teoms:    the   females    immediately  '^  You  say  within  yourselves,  the 

proceed  with    the  picture,  pafti-  park  of  Versailles  ia  beaatiful ;  tins 

<?^la^ly  that  of  the  gallery,  whiob  is  what  wc  call  jitdgmmt*     It  cpn« 

taxn& 


ytzrnoxf  of  TSAeunfc  the  DicAr  and  Dumb.        [t^] 

tdhis  two  ideas ;  vou  have  the  idea  i6ves  is  called  our  htari ;  and  t!ie 

of  ihe  parky  and  the  idea  of  beauty ;  union  of  the  two  is  caiied  our  soaL 

you  unite  them  to  each  other  by  an  "  The    idea  of  a   soul    which 

internal  ^m;  this  is  what  we  call  thinks  and  reasons,  oresents  Hself' 

4M    ajirtnaiive  judgment.     On  the  to  our  mind  without  form  and  wilL-» 

contrary,  you  say  within  yourselves,  our  colour;  we  call  this  idea  a  sixxio 

that  the  lower  at  Si.  Martinis  gale  ph  cmiception. 

is  not    handsome:  here  again  are  '*  Thus  you  hare  a  body  and  a- 

two   ideas,  the  idea  of  the   tower  soul :  a  body  i*hich  cats^  dridcs, 

and  the  idea  of  hajidsomencsi? :  but  sleeps,  moves,  and  rests;    "a  «ou! 

you   seperate  them  by  an  internal  which  thinks,  judges,  and  reasons. - 

no  :  this  is  what  we  call  a  negative  Your  soul  cannot  eat,  nor  drink/ 

udgmcnt ;    and'  when    you    write  &c.    Your  body  cannot  thndc^  nor 

down  what  you  have  thought  with-  judge,  nor  reason, 

in    yourselves,  it    forms  what   we  ••  These     operations,    as-    ©«t* 

call  an  ajfinnative  proposilion^  or  a  readers  perceive,  are  in  trut!i  per- 

pegativc  proposition.  fcctly  simple ;    and  the  deaf  an^. 

"  I  ask,  if  you  are  willing^  to  re-  dumb  seize  them  with  equal  iaeility 

turn  to  Versailles,   where  you  ap-  and  avidity."" 

pcarcd  to  be  very  much  delighted,  i^' 

atid  reside  there  coostantly.     You  *^  Hov)  Deaf  and  Dtar^  Persons  are 

answer   mo,  that  you  sliould   like  instructed  in  tlit  Jfrst  Truths  rf 

extreuKily  to  do  so,  provided  1  ^o  Religion. 

ind  reside  there  too.     I  ask  you,  '*  Wlien  the  difference  of  soul 

\vhy  you  put  in  this  condition;  and  and  body  is  once  clearly  ascertained, 

you  answer^  that  it  is  because  there  and   the  deaf  and   diimb  are  be» 

»s  noT>ody  at  Versailles  who  instructs  come  sensible  of  ^he  supcciorrty  atid 

(ho  deal  and  dumb ;    nOw  this  is  nobleness  which  thereby  distinguisk 

what  we  call  reasoning.     It  con-  them  from  brutes,  that  can  neither 

tains  several  ideas  which  you  com-  reason  nor  think,  then*  souls  st^id 

pare  one  with  another,  in  this  roan-  eager  to  follow  wherever  we  lead 

ner  :    '  Versailles    is    a    beautiful  the  way  :    they  take  their  flight  ttp 

^lacc ;    I  am  charmed  with  Ver-  to  heaven,  descend  again  to  earth, 

sailles;  I  should  like  to  live  there:  and  plunge  intotlie  abyss,  with  as 

but  I  should  find  no  instruction  at  much  promptitude  as  our  own. 

Vcrsairies  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  ***  They  have  se«n  with    Ibcrr 

1  am  fonder  of  instruction  than  X>f  own  eyes  that  a  house   does  n<* 

the  beauty  of  Versailles:  therefore  build  Itself,  nor  a  watch  construe* 

I  do  not  wish  to  live  there  unless  he  itself;  they  have  admired  this  Trttte 

who  instructs  us  five  there  too.'  machine,  and  have  observed,  with- 

"  Thought  and  love,  we  tell  our  out  the  least  suggestion  fromother^^ 

upils,    are  not  the  same    thing,  that  the  inventor  of  it  must  have 

ou  often  think  of  things  which  yuu  had  a  ijreat  deal  of  ingenuity, 

do  not  love  J  which,  on  the  contrary,  '*  But  whert'we  show' tticm  on 

you  hate.     You  think  of  idl(;ness,  an  artificial  sphere,  the  periodical 

of  disobedience,  of  gluttony,  when  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  planets 

you  observe  them  m  some  youug  round  the  mmi,  and  ^flerwaids  ii9t 

person ;  and  ytsi  j  ou  love  none  of  fhem  see  the  execuiion  of  these  in. 

ihera.    That  which  thinks  within  miniature,  in  Passenfont's  sctl^ntitic 

VS  is  called  o\a  mini;  th«t  iiv^bicli  laaohiaery,  their  apuis  are  the»  «i(- 

pau^Qd. 
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panded  and  elevated  with    senti*  him.    Let  us  give  a  specimen  of 

ments  of  delight  and  Admiration*  our  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  ex* 

to  which  all  our  expressions  are  in-  plication  of  the  divine  attribotes. 
adequate :  their  surprise  soon  hot*        "  You  have    not    been    in  thii 

d^s  upon  ecstasy  when,  ascending  world  always^  we  say  to  oar  pupils ; 

"U>  the  fixed   stars,  we  state  their  you  did  not  exist  thirty  years  ago; 

distance  from  the  earth,  and  re-  you  came  into  the  world  like  other 

noteness  from  each  other.  infants,  whose  birth  you  hear  cf 

•*  Tiiey  now  bqgin  to  compre**  daily ;  youi*  father  was  before  you ; 

liend  that  a  machine  so4>rodigiously  your  grandfather  was     his   elder: 

ifnmense,  containing  so  many  exqui-,  yonr  great  grandfatlier  and  great- 

i\i6  beauties  vying  for  superiority,  great  grandfather  were  elder  still; 

can  be  the  effect  of  infinite  power  each  otthem  had  a  beginning  in  hi^ 

alone.    They  see  and  know  the  iise  turn :  it  was  God  who  formed  them 

of  artisans' tools  in  the  fabrication  in  the  breast  of  their  mothers;  it 

pf  their  works :  it  is  unnecessary  to  was  then  only  that  they  began  to 

make  any  observations  to  them  con-  exist:  just  so  it  has  been  with  a& 

cemiug  the  impossibility  of  such  the  other  men  who  have  been  bom 

tools  being  employed  in  the  fabri-  and  have  died  since  the  beginntoF 

cation  of  the  universe^i  ^  of  the  world.    But  he  who  forms  aS 

"  If  w(e  write  down,  that  he  who  others,  cannot  have  been  formed  by 

made  all  these  things  has  no  body,  another  elder  than  he;  therefore  he 

nor  figure,  nor  colour  so  as  to  come  has  had  no  beginning, 
under  our  senses ;  scarcely  do  Uiey        "  This  is  not  all*      Your  fiitfaers, 

deign  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  grandfathers,     great   grandfalherst 

proposition,  because  their  own  good  and  great-great  grandfathers  are  all 

sense  alone  tells  them  that  it  is  Im-  dead*    You  also  will  die  when  God 

possible    to    conceive    eyes  ears,  so  pleases.     They  have  had  an  end 

handstand  feet  for  him.     This  is  in   this  world;   you  likewise  will 

what  we  call  being  a  pure  spirit,  when  you  die.     Their  bodies  have 

whose  operations  are  not  impeded  been  put  into  the  earth  when  their 

or    retarded    as  ours    are  by  the  souls  separated  from  them :  yoon 

heaviness  of  our  bodies.  will  also  be  put  into  it  when  you 

**  It  is  now  time  to  announce  are  dead.     But  God  will  not  die; 

that  he  whose  works  transport  them  he  will  never  have  an  end :  he  has 

with  astonishment  is  the  God  be-  always  been,  and  he  always  will  be; 

fore  whom  we  prostrate  ourselves,  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  word 

a  Spirit.eternal,  independent,  im-  eternals 

moveable,  infinite,  present  every        "  The  independence  and  other 

where,  beholding  all  things,  who  perfections  of  Go(f  are  explained  in 

can  do  all  things,  who  has  created  the  same  manner,  a  magU  noto  ad 

all  things,  who  governs  all  things,  minus  notwn.    We  do  not  aim  at  phi^ 

There    is    no  necessity    for  hasty  losophical  or  theological  demonstra- 

strides  here;  if  our  steps  are  sIqw,  tion;  our  design  is  merely  to  make 

our  patience  is  amply  compensated  ourselves  understood,  and  by  oar 

by  a  view  of  the  gradations  of  re-  simplicity  we  succeed, 
spect  towards  God  displayed  in  the        "  Hitherto  when   ihe   name  of 

hearts  of  our  pupils,  which,  in  gene-  God  was  inscribed,  the  pupils  lifted 

ral    are  in  eaact  proportion  to  the  up  their  hand-  and  pointed  to  the 

progression  of  their  knowledge  of  sky,  a  &ign  which  they  acknowledged 
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to  he  void  of  meaning  to  them :  bot 
it  is  necessary  to  be  conscious  of 
having  a  soul,  and  that  the  curtain 
which  conceals  it  from  itself  should 
be  drawn,  before  it  can  discover 
the  indelible  seal  of  the  divinity 
iinprinted  on  it  by  nature.  Now, 
indeed,  they  comprehend  that 
adoration  and  thanksgiving  are  due 
to  him.  What  is  performed  in  our 
temples  is  no  more  a  mere  spectacle 
tn  their  eyes,  as  it  used  to  be ;  they 
comprehend  that  we  there  ask,  ana 
they  join  with  us  in  asking,  what"> 
ever  is  most  necessary  for  the  good 
of  our  bodies  and  our  souls.'' 


ti 


Method  qf  initiating  the  Deqf  atid 
Dumb  even  in  the  Alj/sieries  qf  our 
Religion^ 


"  By  the  method  we  are  about 
<o  lay  down,  it  is  practicable  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  even  the 
mysteries  of  our  religion. 

"  You  exist,  we  say  to  them, 
you  think,  and  you  love.  Your 
existence  is  not  your  thought: 
brutes  exist,  and  do  not  think. 
Neither  is  it  yqur  love. 

"  Nor  yet  is  your  thought  your 
love,  because  you  sometimes  think 
of  things  whici)  you  do  not  love; 
neither  is  it  your  existeiKe.  In 
fine,  ypur  love  is  neither  your 
existence  nor  your  thought. 

'*  Here  then  are  three  things  in 
A'ou  distinct  from  each  other,  that 
IS,  the  one  is  not  the  other.  You 
can  think  of  one  without  thinking 
of  the  others :  yet  these  three  tilings 
are  inseparable,  and  constitute  one 
self  which  exists,  thinks  and  loves; 
It  is  a  kind  of  image, or  semblance 
of  what  is  in  God:  it  is  what  the 
jgreat  bishop  Bossuet  termed  a 
created  Trinity. 

"  In  God  diere  arc  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
HoJy  Ghost.    The  Father  1$  not 


the  Son;  neither  is  he  the  Holj 
Ghost. 

*"  The  Son  is  not  the  Father; 
neither  is  he  the  Holy  Ghost. 

•*  Lastly,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
the  Father ;  nor  yet  the  Son. 

"  These  three  persons  are  di- 
stinct from  each  other,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  is  not  the  other.  You  can 
think  of  one  without  thinking  of  the 
otiiers:  yet  they  are  inseparable,' 
and  make  but  one  God,  a  single 
spirit  eternal,  independent,  im- 
moveable, &c.  This  is  what  we 
are  to  believe,  because  it  is  what 
our '  faith  teaches  us ;  and  after 
showing  this  doctrine  in  the  Scrip, 
tures,  to  such  of  the,  deaf  and  dumb 
who  arfe  past  their  childhood^  they 
repeat  emphatically  every  Sundaj 
at  morning  service,  the  symbol  of 
St.  Athanasius,  and  implicitly  be- 
lieve all  the  articles  he  exposes 
touching  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

"  The  comparison  of  the  soul 
and  tl\e  body,  which  is  one  man, 
unus  est  hotnn,  as  it  is  said  in  this 
creed,  serves  to  make  lliem  under- 
stand bow  God  and  man  is  only 
one  Jesus  Christ,  unus  est  Christux; 
and  throws  a  light  upon  the  sacred 
truths  which  necessarily  result  Irom 
I  his  inefiable  union.  We  eat,  we 
drink,  we  sleep,  we  move  by  our 
body;  we  think,  we  judge,  we 
reason  by  our  soul.  Jesus  Christ, 
as  God,  is  eternal,  independent, 
immoveable,  &c.  Jesus  Christ,  as 
man,  was  conceived,  was  born,- has 
suffered,  and  has  died. 

•'  (In  the  public  exercise  of  the 
I  ith  August,  eight  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  resolved  eighty-six  ques* 
tions,  in  three  different  languages, 
concerning  the  three  principal  mys* 
terics  of  our  religion.) 

"  The  mystery  of  the  Eucharist 
is  likewise  expounded  in  an  appro* 
priate  manner. 

*'  The 


|[I26]  On  the  lhimcx»u  of  AsftCKdtATE4i»  in  ii>tiCAtit#  tovfa* 

**  The  itti  and  damb  see  with  Wieve  it»  thoi^h  we  oeft^nlidBi{t 

their  ejes  dial  five  or  six  drop&  of  it  not, 

water,  poured  Into  a  liqoor  of  vivid        "  In  1 773,  some  of  ottr  deaf  aorf 

red,  turn  it  instantly  to  milk  white,  dumb  ,  scholars    went    ihrougb   A 

We  renind  them  ot  what  they  have  public  exercise  upon  the  sacnunent 

lead  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  of  the  Eucharist,  of  which  the  ptYi» 

rod  of  Moses  being  changed  into  a  graaima    announced,   along    wkh 

serpent,  and  the  waters  of  a  large  olher  matters,  timtlhey  would  give 

rirer  into  blood ;  also  of  what  they  (bur  proofs  of  the  real  t>resence  of 

have  read  in  the  Gospel^  of  JeSu^  the  body  and  blood  of  aesus  Christ 

Christ  by  his  power  changing  the  under  the  eucharistic   forms^  and 

water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  answer  the  principal  objectioiis  that 

Cana.  might  be  brought  forward  against 

''  We  tell  them  (!bat  a  change  this  article  of  our  faiUi. 
still  more  miraculous  is  operated  **  YxKxsi  the  exaiaples  furaisbed 
npon  our  altars,  by  virtue  of*  the  by  this  chapter,  the  possibility  of 
all-powerful  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  making  deaf  and  dumb  persons: 
pronounced  in  his  name  by  the  comprehend  thje  mysterhis  of  oar 
priest.  Bread  and  wine  are  there  religion,  wii!>  I  presume,  be  ad- 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  mitted ;  and  even  the  likelihood  of 
vf  Christ.  It  i.<  Jesus  Christ  him>>  their  understanding  them  better 
self  that  has  said  so:  the  church  tliansuchas  have  learned  them  eat 
teaches  us  so;    we  are  bo^nd  to  of  their  catechism  only  ^^ 


On  the  Importance  of  theParvcmB  of  Assoc iatio)v  ih  edooatin| 

Youth* 

fFrom  Miss  Hamilton's  LETrsits  on  the  Element a&v  Prxncipi.rs 

of  Education.    Vol.  I.J 


"^  ^  I  ^HE  more  deeply  I  contem- 
X  plated  the  subject  of  educa«- 
lion,  the  more  thormighly  was  I 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im* 
portnnce.  What  1  had  at  fir^t  consi* 
dered  as  ea^y  and  simple,  appeared 
upon  clo«e  in!)p>ection  to  be  ail?icttlt 
ted  complex  \  and  as  I  traced  ef- 
fects to  their  causes,  I  frequently 
found  circumstances  T  had  over- 
looked as  triftmj(,  rise  into  raagni*- 
tude,  and  branch  out  into  consc- 
<]itences  unseen  and  unexpect* 
ed. 

"  Every  discovery  I  made,  tended 
to  increase  diffidence  in  my^own 
abilities  I    which   I   became    truly 


sensible  were  inadequate  td  the  drt 
performance  of  a  task  so  arduou?. 
WitJi  this  consciousness,  t  slwuM 
have  been  highly  culjirble,  rashly 
to  hare  undertaken  il» 

•*  On  every  subject  that  require^ 
serious  invcx^tigation,  onr  s«t  is 
doomed  to  experience  thfe  double 
disadvantage  arising  from  origrnat 
con  form  at  inn  of  mind,  ahd  a  defcc* 
tivc  education.  From  the  quJirk- 
ness  of  oUr  percrption^  we  are  fre- 
quently liable,  '  where  we  sec  a 
•  little,  to  imagine  a  great  deal, 
'  and  so  jump  to  a  conclusion;' 
*whi!e>  from  an  education  conducted 
upmi  no  regular  plan,  t^c  acquire 
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On  HieTKiirciPifi  of  A<«dGiAtP05  in  soocAriifG  Y#uTir.  [J2^J 

ti^fcq^oliir  sMMCiations  in  our  icf^s,  '  itmit  remarkable  for  wisdom  and 

ne  accurate  arntngement,  no  habit  *  virtiie^  who  was   the  son  id  a 

of  mental  appFicatiom     Of  nature,  'foolish  mother.'    Nor  .wiil  thea^- 

indeed,  we  have  little  reason   to  sertion  appear  extraordinarj,  whrn 

complain.    She  hoR  fiafficienily  qua-  we  consider  how  oft«n  the  tempers 

lified  us  fbr  tiait  spliere  in  which  and  dispoi^itions,  fiilsely  attriibiiied 

ske  evidently  interKied  we  should'  to  nalLue,  may  be  traced   to   iiii-- 

move :  and  that  thii  sphere  is  nei-  press  ions    received  m  itifoncy ;  » 

ther  nndignrfi^d-  nor  confined,  she  fact  which  might  easily  be  ascer- 

has  rendered  evident,  from  the  in-  tained     by    ob^^tervailfon     on     the 

tellectuai  faculties  with  which  ^  characters  abound  us ;  but  as  ob- 

lias  endowed  ii<»^ .  Why  these  should  jeots  pressing  9q  closely  upon  the 

be  given  to  us  as  a  se&kd  book  slight,  as  \o  have  their  ports  aeces' 

vrbich  ought  not  to  be  opened,  I  saviiy  viewed  in  mecessioa*  haiTcr 

Goaicss  I  cannot  comprehend*.   Nor  a  less   striking    effect  than  tko^e 

^OBxi  I,  perhaps,  plead  the  cause  of  that  can  be  surveyed  at  a  «ugle 

lay  sex  more  eAectuatly,,  than  by  glaftce,  \  slfall  beg  kave  to<  pn> 

explaining  the  influence  of  earlv  sent  you  with  some  prooBr  of  -the 

education ;  and  thus  rendering  it  inftuence  of  early  education,  which 

evident    to     every    unprejudiced  a^spearto  my  mind  su^ieatlj  taon* 

iBind,  that  if  tromen  were  so  edo-  vineinff. 

cated  as  to  cfualrfy  them  for  the  *  "  Whether  we  cast  our  eyes  oiv 

proper  performanice  of  this  momen*  the  eflTeniinate^  and  ^indoieat  inha<« 

totts  duty,  it  would  do  more  towards-  bitaats  of  tlie  east,  or  t.uvn  our.  at* 

the  progressive  improvement  of  the  teniion  to  the  more  sturdy  savages* 

species  than  all  tihe  discoveries  o^  of'the  western  hemisphere,  stiif  we 

scieace,  and  the  researches  of  phi*  shall  find  the  eifficts  of  early  aduc»« 

losophy.  (fi<ln  too  potent  for  time  to  efiace,  or 

*'  Conld  the  biographers  of  il**  death  itself  to  conquer.    A  semsibla 

laKtriotts    men   attain     a'    perfectr  and  accomplished  traveller  of  my 

knowledge  of  all  they  had  receive*  own  sex,  after  having  given  a  con 

ad    from    eady  education,    I    am  cise,  but  striking  account  of  the  re 

fiilly  persuaded  that  it  would  shed  ligion  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos, 

a  lustre  on  the  maternal  chatac-  obi^erve^  as  follows  if—*  It  is  aslo- 

ter,     conspicuous     as    glorious*.  '  nishing  with  what  strictness  thtf 

'  Never,*  observed  a  man  of  ac-  *  Hindoos. observe  tlK*se  rules^  even 

knowled^d    sense    and    penetra-  *  to  starving  themselves  to  dea4h« 

lion,    '  never   have    I    known    a  '  rather  than  break,  through  them* 

*  •*  An  honourable  teHimony  to  the  truths  of 'what  \t  here  adraiiced,  if  sirCTi  hy  Sf* 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  TimoUiy,  to  whom  he  saj-s:  '  Wheh  I  c»II  lo  remcmbmuce  the 
'  unfrign^d  faith  that  is  in  thee^  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Loisj  and  thy  mo- 
f  thcr  Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  aho.'  — 'i  Tim.  t.  5. 

"  The  historian  Tacitos  seems,  titfewiie,  to  have  taken  a  generous  pleasure  in  polnttR^ 
••t  fho  influence  of  maternal  instruction:  an  iliusliiou»  Instance  of  which  he  has  givetf 
in  the  life  of  Agrfcola.  *  Ju^i^  Procillav  A<^i(:ola's  mother,  wai/  say«  Tacitus,.  *  r«« 
*  fpected  for  the  purity  of  her  manners.  Under  her  care,  and  as  it  were  in  her  bfjsom,  the 
'  tender  mind  of  her  son  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liberal  nccomplishmcnt.'  Seq 
•Murphy's  Translation  nf  Tacitus,  vOl.  iv.  The  degeneracy  nf  moKats  under  tl^e  empe- 
ror* is^  by  this  dif tini(uished  author,  traced  to  the  period  when  mothers  began  to  gire  up 
Ihc  CKlucation  of  tbcir  children  to  slaveiCnad  hirelings." 

f  «  See  Mn.  Kindertley's  Letters  from  India." 

<  The 
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The  children  of  the  Hindoos  are 
not  to  be  tempted  to  eat  any  thing 
forbidden,  either  by  persuasion 
or  by  oflfering  tl)em  the  frreatest 
delicacies;  which  I  have  often 
been  witness  of.  It  it  the  first 
impression  their  intnds  receive; 
they  ar«  used  to  see  it  strictly  ob- 
served by  their  own  and  other 
casts;  it  grows  up  with  them  as 
the  first  and  most  absolute  law, 
and  is  perhaps  .  observed  witli 
more  strictness  than  any  .  pther 
]aw,  religious  or  civili  by  any  na« 
tion  under  the  sun/ 
•'  Never,  surely,  was  the  abiding 
lofluencc  of  first  impressions  more 
evidently  displayed  than  in  this  firm 
and  undevtating  adherence  to  early, 
principle,  evinced  by  a  people  re- 
markable for  feebleness  of  mind  and 
gentleness  of  manners.  That  the 
ibrtitude,  or  rather  torpid  resigna* 
tion,  with  which  this  feeble  race 
have  been  observed  to  endure  the 
extremityof  bodily  suffering,  may 
with  more  justice  be  attributed  to 
early  inspired  sentiment  than  to 
causes  merely  physical,  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  similar  operation  of 
similar  causes  on  a  people  whose 
character  and  manners  are  in  other 
respects  very  widely  different.  That 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  wliich 
forms  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  American  sa- 
vage, can  by  no  means  be  ascribed 
to  an  organization  and  tempera- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  Hindoo. 
It  is  explained  by  the  honest  tra- 
veller Charlevoix  in  a  few  words ; 
when,  after  having  given  some  asto- 
nishing instances  of  the  amazing 
constancy  and  firmness  evinced  by 
the  savages  of  both  sexes  in  bearing 
the  extreme  of  bodily  torture, 
'  suffering  for  many  hours,  and 
'  sometimes  for  many  days  toge- 
•  ther,  tlie  sharpest  c fleets  of  fire, 
'  and  all  that  the  moit  industrious 


*  .far^  can  invent  to  make  it  roost 
'  painful,  without  letting  a  sigh  e' 

*  scape;'  he  adds,  *  the  savages 
'  exercise  themselves  in  this  aJ 
'  their  lives,  and  accustom  their 
'  children  to  it  from  their  t^nderest 
'  years.  We  have  seen  little  bojs 
'  and  girls  tie  themselves  together 
'  by  one  arm,  and  tie  a  l^btcd 
'  coal  between  them,  to  see  which 

*  of  them  would  shake  it  off  first' 
"  If  education  can  thus  conquer 

the  most  powerful  feelings  of  nature, 
subdue  appetite,  and  render  the 
soul  superior  to  physical  sensation; 
what  may  it  not  be  expected  to  ef- 
fect when  directed  to  the  control  of 
the  malevolent  passions,  the  sub- 
jection  of  the.  irregular  appetites, 
the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  and 
the  imp^vement  of  intellect?  The 
pains  that  are  taken  by  the  Hindoo 
to  associate  the  idea  of  good  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  his  religion,  and  the  idea 
of  evil  with  the^i^htest  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  his  cast»  are  ren- 
dered effectual  from  the  period  of 
their  commencement ;  while  the  as- 
sociations tlius  produced  are  reader* 
ed  permanent  oy  the  force  of  l»bit 
and  example.  Were  the  practice 
of  the  parent  at  war  with  his  pre- 
cepts :  did  he  indulge  himself  in 
eating  of  tlie  forbidden  food,  while 
he  gave  grave  lessons  to  bis  child- 
ren on  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
it ;  can  we  believe  that  the  imf^res-. 
sions  made  upon  their  minds  would 
be  powerful  or  abidin? }  If  while 
by  words  he  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  those  who,  by  a  breach  u( 
the  laws  of  Brama,  nad  lost. their 
cast,  he  received,  cherisl^ed,  21A 
caressed  these  degenerate  being?; 
would  all  the  indignation  he  couKI 
express,  lead  the  witnesses  of  hh 
conduct  to  associate  the  idea  oHo^ 
ilf  cast  with  irremediable  disgrace) 
Such   inconsistencies    the    Hindoo 

a'J 
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iSnd  the  savAg<^  leave  fo  tlie  prac-  produclioh  of  our  intellectual  facul- 

tice  of  (he  enlightened  Chrislfansof  tics  nature  operates  by  a  slow  and 

Enrope.  gradual  process*     When  her  wise 

•''  To  the  iniitances  I  have  add*!!-  regulations  are  attended  to^  and  not 

ced",  tliousartds  might  be  added  from  counteracted  by  our  officious  foUy, 

the  ro6re  familiar  scenes  of  life,  to  one  faculty  attains  sufficient  vigour, 

jftrove    the    infinite  importance  of  before  another  is  produced  to  assist 

watching  over  the  early  associations  in    its  developement..    But   desire 


^f  good  and  evil;  as  on  these  de 
pend  tlie  direction  of  the  afTeclions 
and  desires  of  the  heart.     To  this 
Subject  T  mean  to  devote  the  first 
series  of  Lettfers.     I  shall  then  pro- 
ceed (0  the  cultivation  of  tlic  un- 
derstanding^;   not    as    a  .separate 
Branch  of  education,  (or  it  will  ap^ 
jpear  evidvht  that  neither  heart  nor 
understanding  can  be  cultivated  ef- 
fectually, if  an  exclusive  attention 
iSe  at  any  time  paid  to  either ;  but 
I  shall  so  divide  them  for  the  pur- 
j)Ose  of  more  clear  elucidation.  And 
^s  I  think  it  probable  these  Letterst 
tnay  be  made  public*  I  shall  not 
4:on(ine  myself  to  such   topics  as 
Aight   merely  suit    tlie    particular 
circumstahces  of  mv  friend. 

"  From  most  of  the  writers  on 
education  if  would  appear,  that  it 
IS  only  to  people  of  rank  and  (br- 


and aversion>  which  may  be  termed 
the  germ  orthe  passtons,  appear  ill 
the  early  dawn  of -life }  ahd  show 
symptoms  of  streiigth  and  vigour  at 
a  period  when  the  higher  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  yet  feeble  and  im- 
perfect. Hence  the  necessity  of 
paying  an  early  diid,  unceasing  at- 
tention to  every  circumstance  whicii 
lehds  to  call  forth  these  active  powd- 
ers, which,  without  siich  superin^ 
tendance,  may  become  instiiuneatal 
to  the  misery  of  the  possessor. 

"  Upon  the  direction  given  to  de- 
sire and  aversion,  tlie  whole  of  mo- 
ral conduct  entirely  depends.  And 
if  it  be  by  means  of  early  and 
powerful  associations,  that  the  de- 
sires and  aversions  of  the  soul  are 
principally  excited;  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  to  watch  over  the  as- 
sociations which  are  formed  by  the 


tune  that  education  is  a  tnatter  of    tender  niind^  becondes  a  duty  of  (he 
any  importance.     By   such    alone     first  importance. 


can  the  sysle'rtis  that  are  generally 
proposed,  be  adopted.  To  such, 
therefore,  must  we  believe  theni  to 
be  exclusively  addressed.  To  niake 
fine  ladies  and  finished  gcntlemeh 
forms  ho  part  of  my  plan;  which  has 
for  its  object  tlie  subjection  of  the 
passions,  the  direction  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  cultfvation  of  the  fa- 
culties that  are  common  to  the 
Whole  human  race. 

*'  In  tfeating  of  this  important 
Sllbject;  I  shall  give  precedence  to 
the  examination  of  those  desires  and 
aversions  which  are  the  springs  of 
human  conduct,  because  their  in- 
fluence commences,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  our   existence.     In  the 

ISOK 


**  The  effects  of  association  arc 
daily  experienced  by  all;  but  as  the 
term  made  use  of  to  explain  thc^e 
effects  may  not  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  my  own  sex^  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable.    This  was  omitted  in  the 
former  edition,  from  a  confidence 
tliat   the  application  of  the   term 
would  "iaflicientiy  explairt  its  mean- 
ing. But  in  this,  I  find,  I  hav^  been 
mistaken.    A  lady,  whose  powers  of 
wit  and  judgment  call  be  excelled  b;' 
noliiing  but  her  own  candour  and 
benevolence,  has  convinced  me  of 
my  error,  by  assuring  me  that,  h«  w- 
ever  familiar  the  philosoplucal  nsc 
of  the   term  might  be   to  a  cer- 

/  <ain 
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tain  class  of  readers,  to  such  as  had  have  produced  it    It  is  this  which 

never  heard  of  any  other  associa^  renders  the  discourses  of  a  mind  at 

tions  than  those  of  the  Icyal  rci/«vt»  ease  so  seldom  salatary  to  the  afflict- 

iters,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  per-  ed.     The  associations  of  the  for- 

plexing.     F/ew,  it  is  probable,  are  mer  are  unconnected  and  desulto- 

in  this  predicament;    but  for  the  ry;  they  take  a  wide  scope«  and 

sake  of  those  few,  it  may  be  neces-  are  easiiy  diverted  into  new  chan- 

sarj^  to  observe,  that  the  associations  nels.     Tne  associations  of  the  lat« 

which  take  place  in  our  ideas,  are  ter     are,    confined     by    passion'; 

seldom  volunteers,  but  are  united  by  and  are  accordingly  circumscribed 

laws  that  are  to  the  last  degree  arbi-  within    narrow    bounds.     To    be 

trary;  and  that  their  union,  when  able  to  enter  into  the  associations 

once  formed,  js  no  longer  at  the  of  a  mind  labonring  under  any  vio> 

will  of  a  superior,  but  frequently  re-  lent  emotion,  is  therefore  not  onljr 

mains  indissoluble,  notwithstanding  necessary  to  the  poet,  whose  pro- 

the  commands  issued  by  reason  for  vince  it   is    to  describe  the    pas* 

disbanding  them.    A  little  reflexion  sions,  but  to  the  philanthropist,  who 

will  render  t})e  truth  of  this  obscr-  wishes  to  allay  their  fury.     It  is  the 

vation  obvious,  even  to  the  most  in-  strengtli  of  as))Ociation  which  ren* 

considerate.  ders  even  the  slightest  allusiota  to 

"  Who   could  behold  the   spot  whatever  is  in  any  degree  connect* 

.upon  which  a  dear  friend  was  mur*  ed  with  the  present  feelinfi;s,  suiS* 
dered,  without  the  most  lively  sen-  •  cient  to  rouse  the  ^ti'^Tgy  orpassion. 

sations  of  .horror  ?     Why  are  the^e  Many  fine  instances  of  this  might  be 

sensations  called  forth  by  the  sight  given   frpm  the  writings  of  Shak- 

of  the  place }     Is  it  not  from  the  speare,  who  appears  to  have  been 

strength  of  that  association,  which  perfectly  master  of  all  the  associa- 

connects  the  idea  of  the  place  with  tions  or  tlie  human  mind*    I  shall 

the  idea  of  the  horrid  deed  ?     Let  only  take  notice  of  one  passage, 
any  person  of  common  sensibilitj    which  will  serve  to  illustrate  wmtt 

say,  whether  the  scenes  which  they  I  have  advanced* 

tiave  been  accustomed  to  view  in  "  The  gallant  Hotspur,  whose 

company  with  a  beloved  object  do  ardent  souihad  been  roused  to  re- 

not,  particularly  after  long  absence,  sentment  by  the  manner  in  which 

recali  that  object  to  the  mind,  and  the  monarch  had  demanded  from 

introduce  trains  of  ideas  with  which  him  his  Scottish  prisoners,  is  repre- 

'that  object  is  coiwected  ?     These  sented,  some  time  after  this  transac- 

trains  of  ideas  are  linked  together  tion,  in  conference  with  his  fatlier 

by  the  laws  of  association;  nor  can  and  Worcester.     In  the  course  of 

they  be  broken  off,  but  by  the  in-  theconversition,  the  Scottish  prison- 

troduclion    of    new    associations,  ers  arc  incidentally  mentioned  by 

When  the  mind  Is  perfectly  at  ease,  Worcester.     Percy  catches  fire  at 

and  free  from  the  influence  of  all  the  sound;  and  instead  of  attending 

violent  emotions,  the  slightest  inci-  to  the  purport  of  his  uncle's  speech, 

dent  will  be  liulhcient  to  introduce  calls  out  in  indignation, 

this  change;    but  when  under  the  •  I'll  Ke<rp  them  all— 

influence  of  passion,  the  mind  re-  *  ^>'  Heav'n  he  shall  not  h»vc  a  Scot  of 

jects  cveryidea  that  is  not  dearly  ,  vt  '  ^?*'"c    .        u       .  w.  ^  i    w-. 

-         •  .^.-^   vt-  Ai                I     .  J.       -^  J^o»  >f  »  Scot  would  »»vc  bis  •oal,  fc» 

associated  with  the  prevalent  dispo-  /  ,1,^11  ^oj . 

sition,  and  tJie  circumstance*  which  «  I'll  keep  them',  by  this  haa4,' 

^  ,                               Here 
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'Here  w<  have  a  striking  instance,  the  opinions  of  every  aathor,  whoie 

and  one  that  is  true  to  nature,  of  sentiments  I  ma^  occasionalij  quote* 

the    power   of   association.     The  I  make  it  a  principle  never  to  de« 

idea  of  the  insult  he  had  received  spise  truthi  even  when  it  is  spokeo 

being  so  strongly  connected  with  by  an  enemy;  nor  shall  I  ever  b« 

the  idea  of  the  ScoUish  prisoners,  led  to  reject  it,  because  the  person 

concerning  whom  the  dispute  first  by  whom  it  is  advanced,  has  in 

arose,   it  was  impossible  to   hear  some  points  embraced  opinions  op<*> 

them  mentioned  without  bringing  posile  to  my  own.     Silently  to  steal 

all  the  ideas  associated  wiih  them  the  sentiments    of  such    persons, 

into  the  mind.     These  roused  the  where  they  happened  to  suit  mtg 

dormant  passiont  to  which  he  g^ve  while  I  pronounced  a  general  cen^ 

vent  in  the  ebullition  of  rage  above  sure  against  <he  authors,  is  a  line  of 

cited.  conduct  that  is,  in  my  mind,  firmly 

*'  The  above  instances  may,  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  disho- 

hoped,  suihce  to  give  a  just  notion  nour.     A    memory  not    tenacious 

of  the  term  association,  applied  in  a  respecting  particulars   may  some* 

philosophical  sense.     It  may,  how-  times  betray  me  into  seeming  ingra-* 

ever,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  titude,  as  I  am  conscious  that  i  often 

acknowledged  by  many  distinguish-  forget  the  source  of  information; 

ed  writers  to  be  a  term  not  perfect-  but  the  same  defect  in  the  power 

ly  appropriate,  and  rather  made  use  of   retention  precludes    me    from 

of  from  necessity  than  choice,     it  using  the  exact  word*;  of  any  aa* 

has,  however,   the    advantage    of  thor,  whose  writings  are  not  imme* 

being. generally  adopted;  and  may,  diately  before  me. 

perhaps,  on  that  account  deserve  a  "  The  effects  of  association  oc* 

preference  to  anotlier  term,  could  curred  to  my  mind,  long  before  I 

Auch  be  found,  of  equal  import.  was    in    posscsiion    of   the  word 

"  The  laws  of  association  have  which  I  now  make  use  of  to  ex^ 

been  made  use  of  by  some  writers  press    them.     The    first    book    in 

to  explain  ail  the  phaenomena  of  the  which  I   found  a  hint    upon   the 

human  mind ;  they  have  been  made  subject,  was  lord  Kaime's  Elements 

the  basis  of  systems  which  have  met  of  Criticism.     What  is  there  said 

with  opposition,  and  of   theories  upon  it,  though  in  some  respects  it 

which  are    now  nearly  exploded,  met  my  own   ideas,  did  not  per- 

With  the  object  of  our  present  in-  fectly  satisfy  my  mind;  and  yean 

quiry  these  are  totally  unconnected,  elapsed  before  I  ventured  to  loolinto 

The  principles  upoii  which  it  pro-  Ijocke  or  Hartley,  whom  I  consi* 

ceeds,  are  not   implicitly  adopted  dered  as  philosophical  writers^  far 

from  any  author,   however    cele«  too  abstruse  for  my  simple  jadg« 

brated ;  they  are  not  chosen  to  suit  ment  to  comprehend.     Thus,  my 

any  theory,  however  plausible.    Of  friend,  ate  we  often  deterred  from 

systems  1  have  none,  save  the  sy-  seeking  for  information,  not  onljT 

stem  of  Christianity.     Of  theories  I  upon  subjects  which  are  the  p^^u* 

cannot  be  said  to  adopt  any ;  since'  liar  province  of  the  learned,   but 

I  follow  none  one  step  farther,  than  likewise  upon  those  points  that  ar« 

reflexion  upon  the  operations  of  my  interesting  to  ever>  national  being. 

own  mind,  and  observation  upon  in  this  light  do  I  consider  a  know* 

those  of  others,  fully  justifies.    Nor  ledge  of  the  power*  and  princip}t:s 

4o  I  ineao  to  stand  bound  for  ail  of  the  human  mind;  and  vrcaiU 

i8  ih 
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do  *I  wish  to  sec  this  subject  divest- 
ed of  all  extraneous  matter^  cleared 
fnm  th^  rubbish  of  system  and  hy- 
pDlbesis,  and  rendered  ;;o  plain  to 
€!v6rjt  capacity  as  to  become  a  part  . 
ol' common  education.. 

"  Till  this  is  effected,  the  wo- 
man who  would  educate  her  child- 
ren with   success,   must  begin  by 
educating  herself. 
,  **  She  roust  cautiously  examine  her 
own  opinions,  and  carefully  distin- 
puiaii  between  those  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  reason  and 
judgroenti  and  such  as  have  been  im- 
plicitly adopted  from .  the  family  of 
prejuaice.  She  must  reflect  upon  the 
motives  which  actuate  her  own  con- 
duct; and  on  the  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions of  her  own  mind.  If  she  con- 
sider herself  as  an  accountable  agent, 
and  that  beings  formed  for  immor- 
taJity  are  intrusted  to  her  care,  she 
will  set  about  this  preliminary  duty 
with  alacrity  and  zeal;  assured  that 
her  success  will  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  her  performance  of  it.     She 
must  not  be  seduced  by  indolence 
to  decline  the  task,  as  beyond  her 
ability;  but  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  conscience  and   common 
sense,  which  will  not  fail  to  con- 
vince her  that  reason  and  reflexion 
are  within  the  power  of  every  ra- 
tional creature.     For  the  exerdse 
of  these,  happily,  no  depth  of  eru- 
dition is  necessary.     Some  reading 
upon  the  subject  she  may  indeed 
find  expedient,  as  ideas  may  b^  sug- 
gested  by  books  which'  her  own 
experience  and  reflexion  may  not 
be  able  to  furnish:  but  thb  is  no 
nsore  tlian  she  would  find  necessary, 
in  order  to  learn  the  principles  of 
whist  or  cassino ;  for  who  can  ex- 
pect to  play  to  advantage  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  ^me  ^ 
Few  ches:«-players  despiw  the  in\'cs- 
tigation  of  tlie  parties  of  Philidor. 
And  here,  did  I  not  intend  to  dis* 


»   « 


claim  the  use  of  figure  and  alkgo* 
ry>  I  should  be  tempted  to  remark, 
as  an  elucidation  of  my  argumeDt 
on  the  importance  of  early  ednca* 
tion,  that  those  who  study  Philidor 
with  attention;  must  perceive,  that 
the  wonderful  superiority  of  bis  art 
entirely  consisted  in  the  judicioai 
management,  of  the  first  moves. 
What  is  the  triumph  of  the  most 
skilful  chess-player,  or  the  most 
successful  votary  of  cards  to  that 
of  a  mother  who  looks  round  on  i 
promising  and  well-educated  fami* 
\j  ?  Is  the  delightfiiK  task  of  ob- 
serving the  opening  fiicolties,  and 
watchmg  over  the  early  associatiou 
of  the  infant  mind,  less  interesting 
to  a  mother's  heart,  than  listening 
to  the  nonsense  of  the  day,  or  sni- 
fering  the  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear  at  the  card-tabJe  ?  It  is  not 
protiable  that  any  who  would  an- 
swer in  the  afHrmative,  will  ever 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  these 
Letters.  I  may,  thereforej  spara 
remonstrance,  and  proceed  to  sob* 
mit  a  sketch  of  my  plan  for  yo&r 
approbation. 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  be  as  oonciss 
as  possible.  But  though  i  shall  for 
this  reason  avoid  all  unnecessary 
amplification,  I  mast,  when  the  dp- 
cidation  of  tlie  subject  requires  it, 
beg  your  patient  attention  to  mi- 
nute detail^  as  it  is  by  a  reference 
to  facts  alone,  that  the  danger  ^ 
systematizing  and  arguine  from  mere 
hypothesis  can  be  avoided.  As  1 
shall  be  much  more  solicitous  to 
convince  than  to  arause,  you  are 
not  to  expect  from  me  those  beau- 
ties of  style,  and  that  profiision  d 
imagery,  which  adorn  ttie  works  ol 
sortM).  admired  writers  of  my  own 
9ex  on  the  same  subject:  ^^ 
though  I  Sim  sensible  that  tliese  or- 
naments diffuse  a  charm  orer  the 
pages  of  thcauthor»  I  am  not  so  rer- 
taiii .  that  lhe:y  do  not  distract  lb* 

reader's 
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leader's  attention,  and  break  the 
chain  of  reasoningj  so  as  ip  leave 
upon  the  niind  an  imperfect  idea  of 
its  connecting  links. 

*'  Tlie  first  thing  I  shall  urge 
upon  your  consideration^  is  the  slb- 
solute  necessity  of  coatem plating 
with  attention,  and  defining  with 
accurac/j  what  is  the  real  object 
we  wish  by  education  to  accom- 
plish. If  this  be  not  well  ascer- 
tained, if  we  have  any  vague  ideas 
concerning  it,  we  have  no  reason 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  success 
of  the  event.  It  appears  to  me 
that  to  a  want  of  precise  notions 
with  regard  to  our  ultimate  views 
in  education  may  fairly  be  traced 
many  of  those  heavy  disappoint- 
ments, of  which  parents  so  often 
mnd  so  bitterly  complain. 

"  If,  on  examining  our  own 
Jninds,  we  find  that  we  have  no 
other  object  in  education,  than  to 
make  our  children  excel  in  those 
'fashionable  accomplishmtnts  which 
will  enable  them  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  polite  world ;  if,  in 
our  apprehension,  all  that  is  valua- 
ble be  comprised  in  the  word  ^i- 
Ud;  much  unuecesfiary  trouble 
may  be  spared.  The  common  edu- 
cation of  the  nursery  may  then  be 
considered  as  a  very  gooa  prepara- 
tive for  the  common  education  of 
the  boarding-school;  and  a^  the 
culture  of  the  heart  and  of  the  un- 
derstanding would  but  counteract 
our  designs,  they  may  safely  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  To  engage  the 
taste  and  the  imagination  in  our  in- 
terest, will  be  an  easy  task.  Fashion 
will  be  the  preceptress  of  our  pu- 
pils ;  and  she  is  so  engaging  a  misr 
tress  to  young  minds,  that  they  will 
easily  be  brought  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  her  authority.  Be- 
neath her  plastic  hand,  both  sous 
and  daugliters  will  be  formed  to  our 
wish.     They  will  soon  be  quali^ed 


by  her  precepts  for  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them.  They  will  be  pre- 
pared 

'  To  fritk  their  hour  upon  Iht  itage,' 

perhaps  with  some  ecUU.  But  if 
minds  that  have  been  imbued  with 
no  solid  principles  of  virtue  should 
become  the  prey  of  vice,  let  us  net 
be  astonished.  I^t  us  not  e>;prjess 
the  feelings  of  regret  and  disap- 
pointment at  a  consequence  so  na- 
tural. That  it  is  not  only  natu- 
ral, but  inevitable,  a  little  refleKion 
will  evince.  For  though  to  train 
them  to  vice  made  no  part  of  our 
design*— so  far  from  it,  that  we, 
perhaps,  can  call  many  a  weary 
hour  to  witness  what  pains  wc  took 
to  lecture  them  to  virtuer— yet  we 
must  confess  the  early  associations 
that  gave  an  exclusive  preference 
for  whatever  was  genteel,,  to  have 
been  the  operating  principle  of  their 
minda.  The  ideas  connected  with 
the  word. geifUel  may,  in  the  mind 
of  the  niother,  comprise  all  that  is 
elegant,  and  all  that  is  virtuous,  in 
polished  life;  but  to  these  may  easi- 
ly be  added,  in  the  minds  of  the 
children,  pride  and  vanity^  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  contempt  of  all 
tiiat  is  serious  and  sacred,  and  that 
sel/ishnoss  which  knows  not  how  to 
forego  present  gratification.  Would 
to  God,  the  fatal  consequences  pf 
these  associations  had  only  their 
existenpe  i^  the  teeming  brain  ^f  a 
vi  s  ionary  reel  u  se !  B  at ,  ala  s !  *  the  Vfc- 
gisler  of  Doctors'-Commons,  *  the 
coroner's  records,  and  the  tears  of 
families  overwhelmed  with  shame 
from  the  misconduct  of  once-pro- 
mising relatives,  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  of  their  melancholy  truth. 

".  Could  we,  indeed,  reduce  the 
child  to,  a  mere  automaton ;  could 
we  teach  it  to  dance,  and  dress,  and 
play,  and  sing,  as  the  only  business 
of  existence ;  and  while  we  did  so, 

/  3  totally 
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totally  arrest'  the  operation  of  minri, 
and  prevent  the  association  •f  ideas, 
we  might  safely  punue  our  plan. 
But  since  this  is  not  in  our  power, 
since  the  ever-active  principle  must 
proceed  in  iti  course^  we  h^ve  no 
alternative  but  to  direct  that  counte 
either  to  trutli  or  error.  If  the 
strength  of  our  own  prejudices  lean 
towards  the  latter ;  if,  by  our  con- 
duct and  our  expressions  of  delight 
>  and  complacency,  we  have  taught 
them  to  associate  the  idea  of  good 
with  what  is  in  its  nature  evil;  and, 
by  our  manifest  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, taught  them  to  associate  the 
ideaof  n:i/  with  what  is  in  its  nature 
good ;  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
if  the  associations  thus  produced 
shouM  lead  to  consequences  beyond 
our  calculation.  Nor  need  wc 
wonder,  if  the  vehemence  of  de- 
sires thus  engendered  should,  ac* 
cording  to  the  predominance  of 
vanity  or  appetite,  either  run  the 
full  career  of  folly,  or  sink  into  fhe 
depths  of  vice. 

*^  To  expose  the  absurdity  of 
making,  mere  personal  accompli^h- 
inents  the  exclusive  object  of  al^ 
tention,  is  ap  easy  task ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps^  an  error  little  If  ss  fatal  in 
its  consequences,  to  direcrt  the  at- 
tention soieiy  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding,  while  we  neglect 
the  hiart    Whoever  considers  the 


operation  of  *  the  pas!(lons  and  Ibe 
influence  of  the  affections  upon  tbs 
happiness  of  individuals  and  of  so- 
ciety, must  be  sensible,  that  if  these 
do  not  receive  a  proper  direction  in 
early  life,  the  acqui<:ition  of  know* 
ledije  will  never  render  a  man  *\visc 
'  unto  hapj^ness  or  unto  virtue, more 
'  than  unto  salvation.' 

"If,  upon  taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  we  acquire  a  proper 
view  of  the  necessity  of  perlectiog 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  our  children,  we  Khali  adopt 
the  means  best  suited  to  views  se 
comprehensive.  If  we  consider, 
with  an  amiable  and  enlightened 
philosopher*,  the  object  of  edoca* 
tion  to  be  '  first,  to  cultivate  the 
'*  various  principles  of  our  nature, 

*  both  speculative  and   active,  k 

*  such  a  manner  as  t<^brti^  them  to 

*  the  greatest  perfection  of  which 

*  they  are  susceptible;  andsecondlyi 

*  by  watching  over  the  impressiww 
'and  associations  which  the  mind 
^  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 

*  against  the  intluence  of  prevail- 

*  ing  errors,  and  as  far  as  possiblt 
'  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the 
'.side  of  tiuth ;'  ihe  importance  ol 
the  object  will  command  our  atten- 
tion, and  our  anxiety  tu  accompli'^ 
it  will  prompt  to  vigorous  exertion. 

♦*  I  remain,  your's. 


♦  ««  FfDfnfor  Stewart,    See  ]iU  IntfLduction  to  the  Element*  gf  Pbiloiophj  0/  fifi 
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*^  "Q^FO^E  I  proceed  lo  a  fur- 
X)  ther  investigation  of  the  sub* 
ject  with  which  I  concluded  my  ]ast» 
I  shall  fully  reply  to  the  objections 
you  have  so  candidly  stated. 

"  You  say,  that  *  without  having 
^  ever  read  a  page  of  metaphysics^ 
'  you  can  easily  comprehena  what  I 
^  mean  by  the  a«isociations  of  ideas. 
'  But  it  appears  to  you,  that  I  have 
'  laid  t(X)  great  a  stress  upon  the 
'  strength  of  those  that  are  given  in 
'  infancy ;  as  experience  may  con- 
,  '  vince  us,  that  the  impressions  re- 
'  ceived  in  that  early   period  are 

*  slight  and  evanescent ;  that  the 
'  pleasures  and  pains  of  childhood 
'  are  not  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
'  our  riper  years,  and  thatthischange 

*  of  the  objects  of  desire  or  aversion 

*  shows  th'e  early  association  of  ideas 
'  to  have  been  slight  and  tran«ient.' 

"  That  thousands  of  ca<«ual  asso« 
ciations  are  of  this  description,  I 
readily  admit;  and  I  believe,  on 
close  and  accurate  examination,  we 
shall  find  that  the  permanency  of 
associations  depends,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  strength  of  the  origi- 
nal impression,  and  secondly,  on 
the  frequency  of  the  repetition. 

"  To  sive  an  instance  of  each 
]iind.  First,  that  the  strength  of 
the  impression  occasioned  the  asso» 
ciations  to  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
mind.  Of  this  we  have  a.  con- 
vincing proof  in  the  number  of  per* 
sons  who  are  unhappily  through  life 
slaves  tQ  the  terrors  of  darkness, 
from  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  darkness 


having  been  associated  together  in 
infancy,  and  forcibly  impressed  by 
'  means  of  the  passion  of  tear.  Long 
after  reason  has  pointed  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  association,  long  after 
the  belief  in  apparitions  hasceased  to 
be  a  part  of  the  creed,  has  this  as- 
sociation continued  to  operate  upon 
the  mind,  and  to  manv  a  brave 
man,  and  many  a  sensible  woman, 
proved  a  lasting  spurce  of  misery  and 
disquiet. 

•'  This  is  now  so  well  known 
that  servants  are  generally  caution- 
ed against  frightening  cnildren  by 
those  foolish  stories  which  were 
once  so  current  in  every  nurserv.-^ 
But  is  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  nob- 
goblins  the  only  false  and  permanent 
association  of  which  the  mind  is  at 
that  early  period  susceptible  ?  Alas ! 
a  thousand  others  or  no  lees  fatal 
tendency  are  often  then  rcseived, 
engendering  prejudices  no  less  dan- 
gerous and  indelible. 

"  That  all  our  desires  are  associ-, 
ated  with  the  ideas  of  pleasure,'and 
all  our  aversions  with  those  of  pai^- 
no  one  who  gives  the  least  observa* 
tion  to  what  passes  in  his  own  minde 
or  (hat  of  others,  can  doubt.  The^y 
associations  take  place  at  an  earlm 
period,  for  it  is  by  means  of  thee 
that  a  child  learns  to  distinguisih  th. 
voice  of  praise  from  that  of'chidingd 
The  pleasurable  sensation  excite- 
by  praise  gives  rise  to  self-corn plae 
cency ;  and  the  idea  of  the  pleasure 
experienced  from  it  will  not  fail  ts 
be  associated  with  the  circumstance 
7  4  by 
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by  vvhich  it  kas  been  most  frequently  first  impressionism  I  think,  a  cos^ 
produced ;  inclining  the  child  to  a  elusion  which  experience  does  do: 
lepetiiion   of  the    same    mode    of  justify.    The  first  impression  would 
conduct    for    which    it    has    been  be  equally  strong  on  the  raind  of  i 
alreadypraiscd.  The  IcI^ia  of  picas  are  b/)y  or  jrirl ;   but  on  tlic  mind  o(i\ia 
fittached  to  tht  pratrficallon  rf  solf-  boy  it  vwlll  hot  loi^g  have  influcrAi\ 
will  is,    however,    so  mucii    more  being  early,  and    effectually  court- 
lively  in  early  life  than  any  t»lher  lerac^ed.     On  the  mind  of  the  poor 
association,'  that  it    will,     if   not  gin*;    on   the  contrary,   it    may  he. 
properly  gU2^rcied  against,* counter-  deeply  impressed  ;^  for    slie  i$   un- 
act  even  the  love  of  i^r^ise.    »Yoa  happfly  exposed  to  a  daily  Atpeu- 
dcsire  your  little  girl  to  fetch  9  book  tion  of  the  T^anie  as<)^>mtion>  ni\d 
from  the  other  end  of  t?he  room  :  can^,  thurefbi^,  bai«e  littte  chance  of 
she  obeys,    and    is  caressed  and  e^jcaping  its  pernicious  influence, 
praised  for  htT   ready   obedience.  "  From  these  remai'ks  it  appean 
Thus  pleasure  becomes  «sMKifttcd  evident,  that tl^e  early  associatior.s 
•with  obedicBCC.   Bat  perhaps  in  an  to  which  our  attention  ought  chiefly 
Jiour  after  you  desire  her  lo  give  up  to  he  directed,  whrch  we  must  most, 
a  favourite  plaything,  and  go  to  bed.  scrupulously  examine,    and    most 
The  pleasure  she  derives  Irpni  her  as^iidiKMisly  watch,  are,  first,  iho>c 
amusement  vyill  here  oppose   itself  which  are  powerfiilly  impressed  hr 
to  the  pleasure  derived   Irora  yoaf  m<i^ns   of  slTong   sensation ;     ar.3 
approbali(/n ;  and  if  the  association  secondly,  those  which  are  fixed  by 
of  pleasure  with  the  gratificaticMi  of  means  of  frequent  repetition.    U 
selNwiUhas  not  already  been  broken^  tliese  are  properly  guarded  agaiirst> 
and  the  desire  subdued,  there  is  no  I  think  we  need  bts  under  no  appre- 
doubt  but  it  will  here  prevail,  and  hcnsion  concerning  those  dfghtani 
triumph  ^)ver  tlie, pleasure  of  olie-  transient  associations  to  which,  bj 
dience.     When  tlie  desire  bfgra-  a  certain  class  of  philosophfcrx,  ^a 
tifyiug      self-will     does     not     in-  much  ha/?  been  atltrbuted, 
terpose,  the  association   of  prai-fc  *' lobe  able  to  examine  and  to  de- 
^na  pleasure  will  recover  its  influ-  cide  on  the  tendency  ofimpressions, 
ence,  and  the  pleasurable  idea  con-  "does,  indeed,    se^ni  to  reqaire  a 
iiected  with  praise  be  extended  to  kix>wledge    of   tire    human   mind, 
all    its     attending    circumstai^ices.  wlijch  few  mothers  in  th?  common 
For  instance.     Let  your  little  girl  path  of  life  caai    he  supposed  to 
be  dressed  in  hew  and  unusual  finery,  possess,     t  say  stem  to  rcfutre,  for 
and  brought  into  company,  where  m  rcahty  it  requires  nothing  more 
every  voice,  shall  join  in  praise  o[  ihan  strict  attention  to  the  sabjctt, 
the  ornaments  with   which  slic  has  directed  by  that  experience  which  a 
becni  decorated.    Observe  the  sati^-  knowledge  ©f  one's  own  mind,  aJid 
faction  with  whic4i    sire   C)cs  the  common   obKcrvadon   oa   the  ci;a- 
■  pretty  shoes  and  pretty  s.isli,  wliich  rJictcr^  of  others,  must  bestt>vv.  Tni- 
■are  the  objects  of  praise  and  udmi-  more  enlightened  our  undtT^tani- 
ratio;i.     T-he    id^a   bf  prai*t*   may  'ings,ihc  n>orx?enhrgi?d  the  sphere  (jJ 
^h us  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  mirobscrvat:on,withsomuchgrerJtr 
^nery,  und  thus,  no  doubt,  nfay  the  facility  shall  we  be  enabled  toiretf, 
love  of  dress  be  generated;    but  wi  tli  so  much  groat  ere  ctiuinty  to  •>• 
(hat    it    will    remain    perminent  t  ideonjihcconsequencti^ofasNOtiJ- 
without  n>eny  repetitions  of    tin;  tioas.     But  it  is  not   to   wart  '»» 
'' kuowicJ^^ 
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cnowled^e  or  gbiUty  that  our  de- 
Icic^ncy  is  most  commonly  to  be 
i&cribed.  Jt  is  our  own  indolence, 
:>ur  own  selfishness,  our  unwilling- 
ness to  oo^nleract  our  own  preju- 
rlices^  that  prevent  us  froo)  ^^pplying 
to  the  subject  the  degree  of  uuiler- 
itanding  a^id  information  we  possess. 
For  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  tendenqy  of  associalions,  no 
Christian  jgaother  can  be  a|t  a  Ips6, 
She,  ittdecd,  whose  notions  of  4^e* 
Iigto9  £p^\L'nd  a  iiltle  further  than  to 
th«  mere  forms  of  thje  sect  Ia  wl>ich 
^hc  wa^  educated,  will  here  b^;  found 
to  possess  a  very  ^rcat  advantage. 
Ji^  the  ivprality  of  the  Oospel  she 
bas  an  4:3^Uent  criteriopi ;  and  if 
she  Aonsctentiottsly  endeavours  to 
prevcfut  all  asso(:iations  in  ti)e  minds 
of  her  otiildren  that  are  at  varianoe 
with  its  precepts,  she  lays  the  most 
probable  foundation  f^r  their  future 
happiness. 

"  The  system  of  morality  esta- 
blished by  Jesus  Christ  does>  ixKie^d, 
in  manv  respcc^,  ditler  essentially 
from   the   morality  of  the   world. 
BiU  till  it  can  he  proved  that  the 
latter  is  better  suited  for  advancing 
the  dignity  of  qur-nature,  is  better 
calculated  for  promoting  ihdividoal 
and  social    happiness,   I   do    not 
scruple  to  give  a  decided  preference 
to  the  fofmer.     To  it,  therefore, 
should  I  endeavour  to  form  the  mind. 
By  it  should  I  try  4he  habits,  the 
piejudices,  (for  they  can   scarcely 
be  called  opinions)    that  arc  ac- 
quired in  infancy ;  and  while  1  did 
so,  I  would  submit  'my  own  pre- 
judices, my  own  opinions  to  the 
same  test.     '  There  are  few  indi- 


<vidua}s  (says  Stewart)  whofe  edu«« 
'  cation  has  been  conducted  in  every 
« respect  w  ith  attentionand  j  udgmenu 

<  Aunost  every  man  of  reflexion  is 
'  conscious,  vvhen  he  arrives  at  ma- 
fturity,  ofjnany  defects  in  hisfnental 
^  pow4tf  s,  and  of  many  inponvenient 

*  habits  wbich  might  have  bepn  pre«. 

*  vented  or  remedied  in  his  iniaucjr 
■*  or  y4)uih.  $u€h  a  consciousness  is 
'  thoiirst^tep^tovvardfiiroj^ro^emeni^ 

<  and  the  person  who  feels  it,  iif  be  is 
'  posiiesscd  of  resolution  aijid  iUoi* 

*  clinpss,  will  not  s(;r4iple  to  begin  a 

*  jDew  course  of  educaitiou  for  niuw 
1  self.— It  isnevi^r  too  late  (he  adds] 
"  ^9  tlunk  of  the  iq^provtsn^etit  of 
'•  our  faculties/  It  is  never  to<» 
late,  I  would  add,  to  eiuimine  our 
opinions  with  attention ;  so  thatws 
may  be  able  to  discriminate  betweeii 
those  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  understanding  on  a  ratioim 
conviction  of  their  trutl^  and  tbos^ 
that  are  the  offspring  of  false  asso- 
ciations deeply  impressed  upon  ouf 
minds  in  early  life.  Wilhoiht  such 
an  examination  of  otir  opinions,  wc 
shaH,  in  educating  our  children,  be 
but  perpetuating  the  reign  of  pre- 
judice and  error.  If  even  in  our 
religious  sentiments  or  feelings  there 
are  any  tliat  will  not  stand  the  test 
I  have  mentioned  *,  though  wc 
may  not  immediately  be  able  to  dc*- 
tect  their  fallacy,  we  ought,  at  least, 
to  beware  ot  inculcating  them  ; 
lest  by  associating  with  the  sacred 
name  of  religion,  false  and  injurious 
impressions  of  the  Deity,  or  malevo- 
lenct;  and  ill-will  towards  any  part 
of  his  creation,  we  Inadvertently 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  blind  and 


*"*Tlicrc  canbr  nothing  in  the  genuine  $t?T»tiinrnt,  or  fc<l»ngx,o<*cabi<mfdliy  tlie  Spirit 

*  ot  God,   vhich  is  not  I'rictuiiy  to  man,  iiupiuvtng  lu  his  nature,  and  co-v>|>i?^.itiiii*  nilli. 

*  all  tbat  sound  philuKopliy  and  beQit;iiant  law*  h:ivc  c^rr  dune  ti>  advance  tKe  hap:>ine!i4 
<  of  the  1>  urn  ail  rac«,'-«>j>cc  Dr.  Knux's  admir'.;ld(-  liruii^c  uf  Cliris«ilua  PliiUisophy, 
"•1.  i,  p.  254." 

I  superstitious 
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Kuperstitioas  bigotry,  or  perhaps  of 
that  very  scepiictsm  against  which 
we,  with  so  mach  zeal,  bat  so  little 
judgment,  attempt  to  guard. 

**  The  power  ofassociat  ion  over  the 
mental  faculties  is  extremely  obvi- 
ous :  but  I  sliall  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  It,  till  we  come  fo  treat 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  at  present  confine  myself 
to  an  examination'  of  those  early 
associations  which  affect  the  heart*. 
The  influence  of  these  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  generally  attended  to 
so  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  seems  to  require.  Love 
and  hatred  are  the  great  springs  of 
human  action.  In  their  various 
modifications  they  give  rise  to  every 
passion  and  affection  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  according  to  the  objects 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
to  the  passions  which  they  pr'oduce, 
win  vice  or  virtue  predominate  in 


the  character  of  the  tiMlividaar. 
How  far  the  priinary  passions  of 
love  and  hatred,  with  their  sercnl 
dependent  passions,  majr  be,  and 
actually  are,  influenceo  by  early 
association,  it  shall  no^  be  ny  cn« 
deavour  to  explain  by  the  most  ob- 
vious and  familiar  examples. 
•  '*  By  tracing  the  rise  of  the  maleto* 
lent  passions^  to  the  earliest  stige 
of  life,  I  shall,  as  I  hope,  give  a 
powerful  incentive  to  maternal  ri- 

f fiance;  and  by  showing  how  the 
enevolent  affections  may,  at  the 
same  early  period,  be  inspired,  I 
give  a  new  motive  to  materail 
virtue.  Such  at  least,  is  the  glo- 
rious aim  I  have  in  view;  and  were 
all  mothers  possessed  w^ith  the  same 
seal  for  the  happiness  of  their  of* 
spring  as  is  felt  by  .my  friend,  I 
should  not  despair  ot  its  accomplish- 
ment.   Adieu.** 


**  *The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  makinrg  the  heart  the  seat  of  the  paasions,  I  maka 
i»fie  of  the  popular  language,  without  rontcndlDg  for  its  propriety  ;  it  is  aulBcient  To*  a^ 
fUTwmtf  that  it  t»  intelligible" 
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MfiTXOROLociCAL  OvstRVATZoNSf  applicable  to  PRIVATE  and  DO-* 

MfiSTic  Purposes  in  Great-Britain. 

[From  Ca»pxr's  Obsbrvatioks  on  the  Winds  and  Monsoons.] 


"  rriHE  tables  in  the  Philoso^ 
JL  phicai  Transactions^  those 
of  bishop  Watson,  Dr»  Robertson, 
and  major  Hay  man  Rooke,  all  tend 
to  prove,  that  the  rainy  season  of 
these  islands  commences  in  June, 
and  coniipuQs  for  the  two  or  three 
subsequent  months  rand  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  al- 
most invariably  in  the  month  of 
July.  This  is  the  fact ;  let  us  con- 
sider what  use  inay  be  derived  from 
it  by  the  farmer* 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, from  tjie  great  command  of 
manure  and  the  ^(vxiness  of  the 
roads,  the  farmer  ts  able  to  bring 
forward  his  grass,  and  to  mow  it 
sometimes  at  ^e  beginning  of  June, 
and  always  by  the  cna  of  the 
month ;  thus  he  completely  finishes 
his  hay  hjurvest  before  the  summer 
solstice  (  this  solsticial  rains  there- 
fore which  foUpw^  but  seldop  com- 
mence before  this  time^  are  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  him :  they 
bring  tbrwafd  the  ftftermath,  they 
swell  the  corn  apd  increase  tiie 
length  of  the  straw;  and  havinj^ 
finished  one  harvest  the  farmer  is 
completely  prepared  for  the  other. 
But  It  is  onl^  within  a  few  years. 


that  agriculture  was  in  such  an  im-^ 
proved  state,  even  near  the  capital, 
as  'to  admit  of  an  early  hay  harvest; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  nine 
years  in  ten  at  least,  in  the  highly 
gifled  county  of  Glamorgan,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  hay  is  regu- 
larly spoiled  in  making.  But  let 
not  this  circumstance  be  considered 
as  reflecting  upon  the  farmers  of 
that  country,  who  are  far  from  de- 
ficient either  in  industry  or  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  their  business. 
Their  country,  possessingcvery  pos- 
sible natural  advantage,  has  not, 
until  lately,  had  any  good  turnpike 
roads ;  manure  was  to  be  had  only 
in  small  quantities;  the  little  there 
was  it  became  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  put  on  the  land,  and  con- 
sequently they  could  not  bring  for- 
ward their  grass  to  be  cut  before 
the  middle  of  July.  The  rains, 
therefore*  so  bene/icial  to  the  Lon- 
don farmer  were  hurtful  to  them; 
but  as  it  happened  almost  every 
year,  they  patiently  submitted  to 
what  they  considered  irremediable ; 
for  being  situated  near  ^  the  sea, 
they  supposed  it  the  natural  con- 
Seauen£:e  s^i  their  climate  and 
soil, 

"But 
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*'  But  tumptkc  roads  being  now 
made  throughout  the  country,  and 
^afe,  expedktous,  und  cheap  con- 
veyances* beirtg  opened,  hy  menns 
of"  the  canals,  from  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  the  sea,  and  la- 
bourers of  every  description  re- 
sorting in  great  numbers  to  the  hilU, 
-where  they  are  employed  to  work 
the  mines  of  iron,  lime,  and  coal, 
the  produce  of  the  country  will  in 
future  be  consumed  *on  the  spot, 
.  and  necessarily  increase  (he  quan- 
tity of  manure.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  then,  the  valleys  at  least 
wHi  come  into  a  high  state  of  <*u!- 
tivation^  and  both  the  hay  and  com 
iiarrests  in  Glamorganshire  will  be 
«s  early  and  productii^e  -as  fthosk 
<jf  any  other  county  of  Grreai-BrH 
ialn.  The  experienced  fen*ier 
wouFd  not  thank  me  lor  atyyTemarks 
on  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  having  fodder  of  a  si>- 
perior  quality  for  his  horses^  cattle, 
«nd  sheep. 

"As  the  solsticial  rains  are  always 
accompanied  with  westeily  and 
•south-westerly  winds,  the  mariner 
•will  readily  comprehend,  that  this 
season  is  unfavourable  for  ships  out- 
•W3rd  bound  to  the  West  Indies  a^d 
America,  and  consequently  the  re- 
Terse  for  those  which  are  homeward 
fcound  from  those  coimtries. 

•*  It  is  usual  for  English  trarellcrs 
<o  fix  the  middle  of  July  for  their 
summer  excursions,  but  they  must 
constantly  expect  to  be  int^rnipted 
•  by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  To  one 
^:lass  of  them  however  this  circum- 
stancp  may  be  considered  as  on  ad- 
x'antagc :  it  has  lately  bewi  the 
fashion  to  visit  Wafcs,  and,  amidst 
its  wild  romantic  scenery,  the  water- 
falls are  in  the  height  of  their  beauty 
at  this  season. 

**  The  next  meteorological  general 
fact  worthy  of  observation  is;  that 
(requent  violent  gales  of  wind  hap-f 


pen  soon  after  the  autumnal  e<pi' 
nox.  Without  dwelling  much^n 
the  advantages^fthese^lnifh  winds, 
whicli  -are'fcr^own  to  tctrip*the  tr«« 
of  their  leaves,  and  are  said  to  con- 
tribute greatly,  by  the  agitation  of 
tliem,  to  the  fall  of  the  sap,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  little 
summer  of  St.  Martin,  which  fol- 
fows  these  gales,  and  is  probably 
the  effect  of  them,  continues  from 
the  beginaiDg  io  the  22d  of  No^ 
vember.  This  kiter\»ial  of  cleair 
weather  is  partictthirly  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener ;  to  the 
former  in  ^kkighing  and  -sowing 
winter  and  summer  laJlowij^  to  the 
fetter  in  'pruning  and  dressing  'his 
•4fee8  after  the  fall  of  th^  leaf,  and 
«v^hen  the  return  of  the  sap  is  com- 
pleted. • 

"As  to  the  winter,  it  is  wellknown 
«fhat  little  is  4o  be  done  in  the 
coj^ntry  at  tfjis.  thnc,  except  the 
carrying  <yf -niami re ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant 'bofli  to  the  ikrmer  and 
•gardener  t6  remember,  that  the  hard 
Heather  seldom  begins  befbre 
■Christmas,  and  in  very  -severe 
winters  a  hard  frost  is  generally 
preceded  or  accompanied,  in  the 
early  part  of  H,  *by  a-heavy  fall  of 
«n^w.  Thus  secured,  the  wheat 
and  herbage  of  c-verv  kind  is  safe 
from  external  cold;  for  snow  being 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,*  the  u^tei- 
nal  ▼I'armth  of  the  earth,  which  at 
all  seasons  is  equal  at  least  to  4& 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit'*  tbermoine- 
ter,  rises,  and  is  retained  near  the 
surface  ;  and  wlien  ti^e  thaw  takes 
place,  vegefa-tiotij  "having  been 
p resets' ed  under  this  excellent 
.covering  of  the  sheet  of  snow,  is 
found  to  be  in  a  very  advanced  and 
improved  state. 

"  The  mariner  at  this  inclement 

season  will  seldom  go  to  sea  if  he 

'  can  ^wM  it  5  but  voyages  to  the 

West  Indies  may  be  undertaken  in 

the 
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the  winter,  pro Vfded  there  is  a  eood 
outset  from  the  channel  by  the  nelp 
ef  easterly  or.  north  •easterly  winds. 
As    th«    spring  approaches,    the 
easterly    winds    commence:     the 
March  winds  and  April  showers, 
says  the  honest  countryman,  bring 
.fiarth  May  flowers;  and  it  is  sup- 
|K>sed,  that  the  motion  of  the  trees 
■t  the  vernal  equinox  contributes 
to  raise  the  sap  and  develop  nature, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  torpor  or  necessary  repose  du- 
ring   the    winter.     The    pmdenlf 
&rraer  avaifshimself  of  these  winds 
also  to  sow  his  oats,  barley,  pease, 
beans,  potatoes^  &c.     The  drying 
quality  of  these  winds,  on  which  I 
Davealready  pretty  fully  expatiated*, 
takes  from  ttfe  earth  what  would 
otlierwise  be  a  superabundant  de« 
gree  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  it. 
•*  At  this  season,  likewise,  the 
British  mariner  becomes  particu- 
larly active.     He  may  undertake 
his  voyages  to  all  countries  situated 
to  the' southward  of  these  islands ; 
and  if  bound  to  the  East  Indies  m 
particular,    he  may    perform   the 
voyage  almost  to  a  certainty  in  less 
than  four  months.  The  N.  E.  winds 
being  favourable  for  ships  outward 
bound,  they  are  of  course  adxerse 
to  thos^lhat  are  homeward  bound ; 
therefore  it  would  be  prudent  to 
postpone,  if  possible,  entrance  into 
the  channel  to  the  end  of  May,  or 
tlie  beginning  of  Tune. 
.    *•  In    short,  the  spring    is  the 
most  favourable  season  for  outward- 
bound  ships,  and  the  summer  for 
those    returning    home.      In    the 
autumn  the  winds  generally  incline 
to  the  W.  but  rather  towards  the  N. 
than  the  S. ;  and  in  winter  they  are 
often  from  die  N.  E.  but  the  heavier 
j^ales  of  wind  almost  always  come 
from  the  N.  W. 

'*  After  having  pointed  out  to  the 
ii^ner  and.  gardenerj  the  mariner 


and  the  traveller,  the  winds  which 

prevail  at  di^rent  seasons  of  Hie 

year,    and    which,    in   examining 

several     meteorological    registers 

kept  in  Great-Bfitam  for  upwards 

of  fifty  years,!  have  found  to  be 

almost  as  periodical  as  those  in  th^ 

tropics,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  further 

application   of  this  hypothesis  to 

domestic  purposes. 

**  Itappears  that  in  tliese  islands  th^ 

W,  and  S'.  W,  winds  prevail  threes 

fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  E.  and 

N.  E.  only  one-lourtH.    In  all  parts 

of  Grfeat-Britain  the  S.  W.  is  cj> 

teemed  the  most  rainy  point  of  the 

compass-.  .  , 

•*  In  building  houses,  granaries,  of 
storelKHises  of  any  kind,  therefore^ 
in  all  parts  of  Ureat-Britain  and 
Ireland,  great  care  should  be  talccn 
not  to  place  ijuildings  to  the  £•  or 
N,  E.  of  any  lake  or  standing  pool 
of  water,  but  particularly  of  marshc« 
or    fens ;    and    vi^ere    a    choice 
is  permitted,  it  would  perhaps  be 
prudent  to  erect  our  habitatiens  t(* 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  every  river 
and  canal ;  for  if  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  them,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  wind  will  blow  upon 
the  buildings  tliree-fourths  of  the 
year,   bringing  with  it  the  addi* 
tional  moisture  of  the  river  or  canal, 
and    consequently   will   render   it 
damp  and  unwholesome  ;  whereas 
if  placed  west\^'ard  of  these  soUrces 
of  moisture,  the  air  from  the  east- 
ward, which  is  rather  too  dry,  in 
passing  over  large  bodies  of  water, 
wiD  absorb  a  certain_quantity  of  the 
moisture  in  solution  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,  and  the  dampness  of  it  of 
course  will  be  by  these  means  in 
some  degree  diminished  ;  but  at  alf 
events,  as  the  wind  blows  from  the 
eastward  three  months  of  the  year 
only,  a  house  thus  situated  will  be 
less  danip  than  one  placed  to  the 
westward,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
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the  difference  of  time  each  different 
tvind  blows,  that  is^  as  three  to 
nine;  and  for  this  reason  every 
person  should  recollect  that  the  W^ 
^nd  S.  W.  sides  of  a  house  are  al- 
ivays  the  most  damp* 

"  It  seems  needless  to  expatiate  on 
the  necessity  of  applying  these  ob' 
servations  in  particular  to  situations 
near  marshes  or  fens.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  the  exhalations 
from  these  places  are  very  well 
known ;  and  therefore  I  shall  con* 
tent  myself  with  having  pointed 
out  to  those,  who  are  unavoidably 
obliged  to  live  near  them,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  partly  avoiding 
their  effects.  If  any  persons  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  of 
their  baneful  influence,  I  must  beg 
leave  tp  refer  them  to  the  first  book 
of  the  classical  and  elegant  poem 
on  health  by  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Dr.  Armstrong,  whose  ssuu- 
tary  advice  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
disguise  in  the  tame  language  of 
prose:  nor  would  I  wish,  oy  a 
partial  Quotation,  to  deprive  the 
reader  ot  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
himself  by  a  general  rererence  to 
the  original. 

'*  Although  our  atmosphere  in 
particular  places  is  impregnated 
with  noxious  vapours,  fortunately 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  poisonous  winds ;  nor 
can  they  scarcely  consider  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
hurricanes.  The  tempests,  which 
'sometimes  are  known  in  our  tem- 
perate tlimatc,  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  more  than  storms,  especi- 
ally when  compared  with  those  in 
the  tropic.  But  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of^  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  theory  will  best  distinguish 
tiie  names  and  characters  of  every 
kind  of  wind. 

•'  All  winds  are  supposed  to  be 


• 

produced  by  the  joint  eflects  rf 
rarefaction  and  condensation.  The« 
two  principles  acting  near  tbe  mid* 
die  of  the  South  Atlantic^  the  Pa* 
ciiic,  or  any  other  'wide  expanse 
of  ocean  unbroken  by  land^  wQI 
produce  two  currents  of  air,  ch» 
Lrom  the  £.  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  another  nearly  N.  or 
S.  from  the  frozen  regions  near  tbe 
pole*  These  two  currents  <^  air 
moving  through  nearly  an  equal 
space,  and  nearly  with  equal  velo- 
city, over  a  surface  of  equal  tem- 
perature, at  length  unite,  and  fbrm 
a  N.  £.  and  S«  £.  perennial,  com- 
monly called  a  traae  wind. 

*'  Where  a  considerable  body  of 
l^nd  intervenes,  particularly  in'^ihe 
tropics,  new  points  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation  take  place,  su&» 
ciently  powerful  to  counteract  tbe 
ibrmer  more  remote^  and  Ih'ere^re 
more  feeble  causes;  and  thus  the 
monsoon,  or  ^ny  other  periodical 
wind,  will  be  formed. 

"  But  in  high  latitudes,  near  ex- 
tcsnive  tracte  of  both  sea  and  land, 
where  the  points  of  rarefaction  and 
condensation  are  more  irregular 
but  moderate,  and  the  changes  of 
temperature  much  more  frequent, 
the.  winds  in  those  parts  of  the 
globe  will  necessarily  become  more 
variable,  and  also  less  violent. 

'*  But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked, 
by  what  means  opposite  currents 
of  air  are  observed  in  the  same 
place?  or,  in  common  lauguage, 
while  the  wind  blows  one  wav« 
why  th,e  clouds  apparently  more 
another?  The  term  wind,  men- 
tioned as  something  distinct  from 
the  current  of  air  in  this  cmeslion, 
19,  I  believe,  the  cause  ot  all  the 
doubts  and  perplexities,  and  very 
often  in  this  inquiry  misleads  even 
experienced  philosophers  them- 
selves. For  my  own  part,  1  lerl 
little  doubt  that  these  opposite  cur« 
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ents  of  air  are  iitiputable  to  elec- 
ricat  agcntVj  as  they  almost  al- 
ways precede  thunder-storms;  for 
vhcn  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
itmosphcre  in  the  upper  regions  is 
areficd  by  means  eitner  of  electri- 
*al  or  common .  firCj  the  surround- 
ng  bodies  of  air  will  suddenly  rush 
owards  tlie  point  of  rarefaction  to 


fill  up  the  vaeuuxn^  But  when  all 
the, phenomena  of  electricity,  and' 
the  variou<i  causes  of  hcat^  are  per^ 
fectly  known,  it  will^  I  doubt  not^ 
be  as  easy  to  calculate  and  predict 
the  course  and  »tr^n£th  of  winds^ 
as  it  now  is  to<  foretcT the  Au%  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  regular^ 
return  of  eclipses/' 


General  Meteo&ologicajl  OassRVATiONs  made  in  Evglavd. 

[From  the  Same.] 


;'  nPHOSE  who  are  furnished 
X  with-  proper  instruments, 
ind  who  caretuBy  observe  the  in- 
formation they  afford^  will  not 
^flen  be  mistaken  in  their  judg-. 
nent  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
The  barometer^  the  thermometer, 
:hc  hygrometer,  and  the  electro- 
meter, will  generally  give  us  timely 
notice  of  any  material  change  in 
^he  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
before  we  consider  the  best,  or  at 
feast  the  usual  modes  of  employing 
these  instruments,  we  will  beg  leave 
Lo  mention  some  comnion  remarks 
of  the  peasantry,  whose  professions 
requiring  them  to  live  much  in  the 
Dpcil  air,  their  opinions  merit  very 
E^reat  attention,  oeing  the  result  of 
local  observation,  continued  from 
father  to  son,  and  verified  from  the 
experience  of  many  ages.  Amongst 
the  first  of  these  is  one,  now  esta- 
blished into  a  proverb,  that  a  rain- 
bow in  the  morning  is  the  shep- 
herd's warning,  but  the  rainbow  at 
night  is  the  shepherd's  delight. 

*'  In  a  country  with  tlje  sea  or 
ocean  to  the  westward,  and  the 
wind  from  the  same  qu^tcr,  this 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  true ;  for  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  rain  in  a 
country  so  situated    would  come 


from  that  side.  If,  therefore,  the 
clouds  to  the  westward  in  die 
morning  are  saturated  with  mois<* 
ture,  which  they  must  be  to  pro* 
duce  a  rainbow,  as  these  clouds 
proceed  from  the  west  towards  the 
east,  they  probably  will  produce* 
rain ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  sun  sets  perfectly  deary 
and,  the  clouds  to  the  eastward  are 
moist,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  wet 
clouds  are  past,  with  a  westerly 
wind,  and  the  shepherd  therefore 
may  reasona1)1y  expect  fine  weather 
on  the  following  day. 

"  When  it  rains  with  an  east  wind, 
it  probably  will  rain  for  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  another  observation^ 
which  seems  to  me  applicable  to 
countries  situated  as  above  men- 
tioned, with  land  to  the  eastward  ; 
for  in  general  the  weather  is  dry  in 
these  countries  with  an  east  wmd, 
but  when  the  cohesion  of  the  air 
and  water  is  broken,  the  rain  will 
not  be  violeiU,  but  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

"  The  weather  generally  clears 
at  noon ;  but  when  it  rains  at  mid- 
day, it  seldom  clears  up  again  till 
sun-set.  The  air,  when  dry  and 
warm*  continues,  to  absorb  and 
retain    the    moisture,   continualijft 
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evaporated  (rom  Hm  ^iffih ;  a^, 
therefore,  the  sutl  advances  to^ 
wards  the  meridian,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  aflerw^avdji,  he  dries  • 
and  warms  the  air,  and  conse*' 
quently  tlie  rain  is  likely  fo  cease 
at  that  time.  But  if  there  should 
be  so  much  water  in  solution  in 
the  aimosphere,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
these  effects,  in  that  casq  the  rain 
Will  probably  continue  some  hours 
longer.  - 

"  Vpolent  winds  geiieralty  i^te 
towards  sun-set. 

*'  If  we  admit  that  wind  is  only 
a  current  of  air  put  in  motion  by 
the  carefacdon  ot  the  atmosphere 
in  some  particular  place,  and  that 
this  current  of  air  is  moving  to« 
wards  the  point  of  rarefaction  to 
sestore  the  equilibrium,  we  must 
suppose,  tliat  as  the  sun  declines 
the  rarefaction  will  diminish,  and 
consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  decrease.  But  this  observa- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  rather  applies 
to  the  temperate  than  to  the  torrid- 
sone ;  for  in  whirlwinds  and  httr- 
ricanes  the  contrary  may  very  often 
ocGiir. 

'*  When  the  wind  follows  the 
course  of  the  sun,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  fair  weather*  Thr$ 
{recfuent  and  regular  change  of 
wind,  which  is  never  more  than  a 
model  ate  breeze,  proves  that  there 
ts  no  point  of  considerable  rarefac- 
tion near;  and,  therefore,  the  cur- 
rent of  air  iollows  immediately  the 
sun's  course:  it  always  happens  in 
summer,  but  x-ery  seldom  when 
tha  sun's  meridian  altitude  is  less 
than  forty  degrees. 

•'  The  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  atmosphere  are  prmcipally 
marked  by  the  rising  and  falling,  of 
the.  barometer,  which  apparently 
h  caused  by  hrat  and  cold,  the 
kaads  with  whic^  nature  penorms 


her  meteorologica!  operations :  fe^ 
the  former  the  atmosphere  is  rare- 
fied, and  cortsequcntly  becomes 
li^ht;  by  the  feitter  it  is  condensed, 
amd  consequently  bi^comes  heavy. 
Hence  probably  the  old  remark, 
that  a  storm  generaUy  follows  a 
calm  ;  for  during  a  calm  the  air  is 
rarc/red  and  expanded,  and  the 
cold  air  will  rush  forward  in  a 
strong  current  to.xesiore-th«-«^ii«' 
librium,  and  necessarily  produce 
what  is  generally  called  a  gale  of 
wind,  th«  ritrfence  of  which  also 
will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  the  preceding  rare- 
faction. 

**  For  these  reasonsi  the  baro** 
meter  falls  suddenly  whiht  the  air 
h  expanded  before  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  rises  again  gradualfy  as  th^ 
condensed  air  returns ;  and  the 
gale  in  like  manner  by  degrees 
subsides. 

*'  It  must  howev^cr  be  observed, 
that  an  extraordinary  fall  of  the 
mercury  will  sometimes  take  place 
in  summer,  previous  to  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  parficularlv  if 
attended  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  but  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter,  the  sudden  extraordinary 
descent  of  the  barometer  indicates 
principally  violent  wind. 

'*  Upon  these  principlosfikewisc 
we  may  account  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tfie  barometer  in  the  diflercnt 
zones.  In  the  torrid  zone,  parti* 
cularly  at  St.  Helena  nind  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  seldom 
varies  more  than  tliree-tenths';  at 
Madras  about  live-tenths ;  in  thr 
south  .  of  Europe  not  more  than 
one-inch  and  tw  o-tcnths ;  in  Eng- 
land it  varies  tWo  inches  and  a  haJfi 
and  in  Peter ^^burg  three  inches 
four-tenths.  Jn  the  two  first  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  i» 
not  subject  to  much  variation,  and 
never  to  any  great  degree  of  con- 
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donsation.  In  the  third,  reckon- 
ing from  the  tropics  to  the  latitude 
of  lorty,  the  atmosphere  may  some- 
times be  suddenly  condensed  by 
::urrents  of  cold  air  from  the  north, 
md  still  more  so  in  England.  But 
:he  greatest  variation  must  nocc?- 
iarily  take  place  on  the  continent 
:o  the  northward,  where,  during 
the  summer,  the  weather  is  as  hot 
is  within  the  tropics;  and,  in\vin- 
:er,  the  thermometer,  for  many 
weeks,  continues  several  degrees 
jelow  the  freezing  point. 

"  The  thermometer  also,  which 
neasures  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
lir  near  the  earth,  will  contribute 
:o wards  denoting  when  changes 
ire  likely  to  take  place  in  the  lower 
egions  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
lygroraeter  distinguishes  the  quan- 
ity  of  raoi'^tUre  in  the  atmosphere, 
md  the  electrometer  will  point  out 
he  quantity  of  electricity  which 
prevails  in  it. 

"  The  words  generally  engraven 
m  the  plates  of  the  barometer 
ather  serve  to  mislead  than  to 
nform,  for  the  changes  of  the 
veather  depend  rathdr  on  the 
ising  and  falling  of  the  mercury, 
han  on  its  standing  at  any  parii- 
•ular  height.  When  the  mercury  is 
.s  high  as  fair,  or  at  thirty  degrees, 
nd  the  surface  of  it  is  concave, 
icgihning  to  descend,  it  very  ollcn 
ains ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
ven  the  mercury  is  at  twenty -nine 
cgrees,  opposite  to  rain,  when 
he  surface  of  it  is  convex,  begin- 
ing  to  rise,  fair  weather  may  be 
xpected.  These  circumstances 
ot  being  khown,  or  not  duly 
ttended  to,  is  the  principal  cause 
bat  farmers  and  others  have  not  a 
iroper  confidence  in  this  instru- 
lent. 

*'  It  must  also  be  observed  that, 
uteris  paribus,  the  mercury  is  higher 
n  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  and 


commonly  early  in  the  morning;  or 
late  in  the  evening,  than  at  noon, 
whith  seems  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
vious causes  of  the  atmosphere 
being  condensed  by  (he  cold  of  the 
niglit,  and  rarc/icd  by  the  heat  of 
(he  day. 

"  The  following  observations  of 
Mr.  Patrick  seem  cdniirhied  by 
experience. 

"  I.  The  rising  of  the  mercury 
presages,  in  general,  fair  weather, 
and  its  falling  foul  weather,  as  rain, 
snow,  high  winds,  arid  storms.  . 

"  2.  In  very  hot  weather  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  thun- 
der. 

"  3.  In  winter  the  rising,  pre- 
sages frost ;  and  in  frosty  weather, 
if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four 
divisions,  there  will  certainly  fol- 
low a  thaw;  but  in  a  continued 
frost,  if  the  mercur)'  rises,  it  Will 
certainly  snow. 

/'  4,  When  foul  weathef  happens 
soon  after  the  falling  of  the  mer- 
cury, expTect  but  little  of  it ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  expect  but  little 
fair  weather  wh^n  it  proves  fair 
shortly  after  the  mercury  has 
risen. 

"  3.  In  foul  wejither,  when  the 
mercury  rise-?  much  and  high,  and 
so.  continues  for  two  or  thrCe  clays 
before  the  foul  weather  is  quite 
over,  then  expect  a  Cbntihuahcci  of 
fair  weather  to  follow. 

"  6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the 
mercury  falls  much  and  low*,  and 
thiis  continues  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  rain  comes  on, 
then  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet, 
and  probably  high  winds. 

'•  7.  The  unsettled  motion  of 
the  mercury  denotes  uncertain  and 
changeable  weather. 

"  But  to  these  remarks  may  be 
added,  that,  when  the  barometer 
suddenly  falls  two  or  three  tenths, 
without  any  material  altcwitloh  in 
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the  thermometer,  and  th«  hygro- 
ihcter  is  not  much  turned  towards 
moist)  a  violent  gale  of  wind  may 
be  expected,  when  the  hygro- 
meter inclines  far  towards  moist, 
with  only  a  trifling  descent  in 
the  barometer,  it  denotes  a  pass- 
ing shower  and  little  wind ;  and 
ivhen  the  barometer  falls  consi- 
derably, and  the  hygrometer  turns 
much  towards  moist,  the  thermome- 
ter remaining  stationary,  and  rather 
inclined  to  rise  than  fall,  both  vio- 
lent win4  and  rain  are  likely  to 
follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

"  General  or  common  Prognostics  qf 
the  fFeathcr. 

"  Amongst  these  we  may  reckon 
^uch  as  arc  derived  ffom  birds, 
beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  and  plants ; 
to  which  might  be  addpd  grea^  part 
of  the  wood-work  in  houses,  as 
doors,  windows,  wmdow-shut- 
ters,.  ice. 

"  Birds  in  general  retain  in  tlie 
quitl-paxt  of  thejr  feathers  a  (Quan- 
tity of  oil ;  which,  when  they  feei 
an  ei^traordinary  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  they  ex- 
press, by  means  of  their  bills,  and 
distribute.it  over  their  feaUiers,  to. 
secure  their  bodies  against  the 
efects  of  an  approaching  shower. 

"  Swallows,  m  pursuit  of  the  flics 
and  insects  on  which  the^  prey, 
keep  near  the  ea'rth  ia  wet  wc:^- 
thcr ;  and  in  dry  weather,  from  the 
same  cause,  they  fly  much  higher. 
"  Domestic  animals,  as  covys  and 
sheep,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
on  the  approach  of  rain,  feed  with 
great  aviaity  in  the  open  field,  and 
xctire  near  the  trees  and  hedges  as 
soon  as  they  arc  satisfied.  In  fiiie 
weather  they  graze  and  lounge 
about,  eating  and  rcstim;  alter- 
nately with  apparent  indifference. 
"The  pimpernel,  commonly 
called  peep-arday,    or .  shepherd's 


weather-glass,  closes  its  leavn 
before  rain;  and  tl)e  do\%'n  of  trs 
dandelion  is  much  aflccted  kv 
moisture. 

"  All  wood,  even  the  hardest 
and  most  solid,  swells  In  moi< 
weather.  The  vapours  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  pores  of  trcxs 
and  also  into  the  vvood-woik  d 
houses. 

"  Insects  and  reptiles  of  all  kiniis 
seejc  or  avoid  ram  according  la 
their  respective  habits,  by  wesc 
means  giving  notice  of  cvcyy  change 
of  weatl^er. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  feet,  that 
before  rain,  particularly  in  summer, 
a   strong  smell   Is  perceived  fron 
drains  and  common  sewers,  a&  ytcII 
as  from  every  other  body  emitting 
a  great  quantity  of  efHuvia.     Dur- 
ing fair  weather,  even  in  sumc^cr, 
Hie  atmosphere  readily  absorbs  H 
the  vapours  and  exbaJatians  froa 
the  earth  until  it  is  completely  salL- 
rated,  and  consequentlv  theefllmlA 
from  tlie  bodies  whicn  emit  thca 
will  then  be  confined  and  asceci 
in    a  narrow   compass,    like   the 
smoke  pf  a  chimney  in   dry  i\ea- 
ther,  almost  perpendicularly ;  but 
when    the    air  is    saturated  whh 
moisture,  and  becomes  rare^ed  and 
expanded,  as  it  always  docs  before 
rain,  the  volume  of -air  containia^ 
the  effluvia  will  be  extended  hi" 
rizontally,  and  diverge  from  thc>e 
different  bodies  as  from  a  cenUe, 
and  will  be  sensibly  perceived  o& 
aH  tkli^s,  but  will  oi  course  be  ico^i 
perceptible  on  that  to  which  \1jc 
current  of  air  or  wind  moves. 

"  In  wint^ir,  when  the  tbcnwK 
meter  is  between  thirty -fear  aai 
forty  degrees,  the  ah*  bcmg  in  a  sX2» 
of  condensation,  and  the  ruzuiisf 
water  bcin^  warmer  than  the  lacd, 
a  mist  or  fog  may  be  seen  ri»ic£ 
above  the  river,  paftlculaxiy  wUa 
the  air  is  cold  and  clesM-^  but  iha 

V9fUii 


On  Bu^ari. 


li^] 


vapoDf  is  no  longer  vmbte  whidi 

the  riv«i  is  fross^n;  for  tii^MjSlh  th« 
ice  be  aubjo^  feo  tv^pot^Xion,  it 
Uocs  not  yiQld  so  much  vtpour  as 
%vater ;  and  the  water,  in  parting 
^viik  its  caloric  in  the  monstnt  of 
(tteziug,  warms  th«  amvouBding 
j»ir. 

''  Tp  the  philoaopliernU  objects  in 
l^ture,  hotaattimaiii  andioanimate. 


miky  9&mi  both  iteutement  <ind 
j^strwLCtion^  particuiarl/  tn  meteo* 
XQ^Qgy  I  l^t.  40  obsMve  ihem  with 
du^  attontioo,  we  inust  quit  thb 
bu$y  v:)ene^  elf  iifi);  '  and  thus  our 
*  Jiv^s  exempt  ff^in  pubik  haunts, 
'  ^i  tl^gues  in  trees,  books  m  tins 
'  rviwi^broqlws,  sermons  io  $jtqnoi, 
'  aad  gw)d  in  every  thing/*  » 
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On  Bliohts. 
[From  the  sapjc  Work.] 


"  TILIGHTS   are    diseases   in- 
XJ  cident  to  plants,  but  aifect* 
tttg  them  variously.     In  some  the 
leaves  only  are  withered,  in  others 
the  leaves  atid  blossoms ;    some  do 
fiot  lose  much  either  of  their  colour 
or  shapej  others  again  seem  shri- 
velled or  scorched,  and  very  soon 
entirely  .  perish.      Some    persons 
suppose,    that  blights  come  from' 
the  eastward,  and  otliers  from  thf; 
weat^vard ;    and  by  many  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  rthey  are  frosts  which 
descend  from  the  u^>per  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.     Insects  are  of\en 
ibuod   on    the   trees  which  have 
9u&red  fcom  blights^  whence  it  is 
also  iinagined  that  some  kinds  of 
•blights    poceed    from     Immense 
.nuaiber  of  insects,  which  are  bred 
in  particular  places,  and  are  trans- 
ported by  the  winds  towards  the 
l^lants  which  they  destroy. 

'^  £sperionoece|i£rms  tlwi  exist- 
oncq  of  almost  all  tliese  different 
Uigbts.  We  will  oflTor  a  few  con- 
jecUises  aa  the  subject,  and  at- 
iempt  to  explain  from  what  causes 
tl)ey  aoe  derived. 

'^  In  Ihe  spring  vegetation  «om- 
JBttnoes,  and  fwquently  hi  the 
jBAiidi  of  April  the  peaoh  and  nee- 
tariaa Uae&apa inblofsoA.    About 


the  san;ie  time,  the  earth  hemf^ 
warmed  by  the  return  of  the  suif, 
the  current  of  air  wiU  come    in 
strong,  gusts  from  the  ocean,  and 
produce  those  winds^  which  aiie 
generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  eqiiinoxial  gales.     The  blo^ 
soms  of  those  fruit-trees,  therefore, 
which  are  not  sheltered  towards 
tlie  westward,  will  he  blown  off 
before  the  fruit  is  formed,  and  pro- 
duce those  blights  which  afiect  the 
blossoms  and  not  the  leaves.     But 
the  current  of  air  which  comes 
from  the  eastward  sd>out  the  same 
season,  being  excessively  dry,  ab- 
sorbs all  the  moisture,  both  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  produces  that 
.parching    kind    of    blight    wthioh 
curls  up  the  leaves  and  destroys 
the  fruit,  and  sometimes  kJlk  the 
tr<^8  thein selves.  Whisnthe  leaves 
ate  pardrad,  and  >the  texture  Qf 
thoni  is  broken,    the  perspirable 
matter  becomes  viscous   and  by 
adhering  to  the  leaves  affords  both 
shelter  and  nutriment  to  insects. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  they 
begin  to  prey  upon  the  leavos,  und 
if  they  are  not  removed  in   due 
time  "wDl   ultimately  destroy  the 
'trees.    I  was  led  to  make  these  r«- 
a^adota  from  ebsepvaliMis  Ba4e  in 

K2  my 
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my  6wn  garden  for  seven  years 
successive^.     On  the  north  side 
'Of  it  is  a  stone  Kail/ coped  with 
brick,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
vards   in   length  and  twelve  feet 
.higbi .  Against  this  wall  are  plant- 
ed eighteen  peach  and   nectarine 
.trees,  one  Cressan  pear,  and  two 
or  three  small,  vines,    kept   very 
closely  pruaed.      The    trees    are 
planted  in  a  border  of  four  feet  in 
4fea<ith,   on  -a  soil  of  loam    and 
black  earth,  of  about  twenty  inches 
depth,  on  a  gravel.     The  soil  is 
^  nearly  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
gardens  in  tlie  valley  near  Cardiff*. 
The  wall  is  built  of  the  same  mate- 
rials^ of  the  same  height,  and  its 
aspect  corresponds  nearly  with  that 
of  other  gardens,  being  about  S.  by 
W.  or  S.  S.  W. ;  and  the  trees  arc 
]7runed  by  .the  same  person  who 
works  for  many  other  families  in 
-the  neighbourhood.    Nevertheless, 
.when  their  trees  entirely  fail,  these 
have  borne  regularly  every  year 
'four  times   as   much  fruit  as  we 
choose  to  leave  on  the  trees  to 
ripen  ;   and  the  fruit,  so  abundant, 
has  likewise  been  of  the  best  qua- 
lity.    The  trees  are  about  four- 
teen   years    old,    and    consist   of 
the  Magdalene,  Rambouilet,  Royal 
George,  and  Newington  peaches, 
:and  the  Brignon,  Etronge,   Mur- 
.ray,    and    Roman  nectarines,     it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,    tliat 
no  manure  is  used  to  these  trees, 
'hut  every  year  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  virgin- earth  is  put  on  the  oor- 
.  di^r,  which  is  also  dug  in  a  good 
spade  deep,  both  in  spring   and 
.autumn. 

.  "As  tliercfore  the  trees  in  my  own 
garden  have  never  failed,  and  there 
appears  no  difference  between 
tiiem  and  those  belonging  to  my 
neighbours,  excepting  tliat  their 
wails  are  exposed  to  the  equinox- 
iai  gales  ana  the  east  wind,  iiom 


both  which  my  WftU  is  sheltered,  f 
am  much  dispd^ed  to  concktdc, 
that  the  blights  from  wbich  tbcf 
suffer  are -to  be  ascribed  to  tbo^ 
causies. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
nectarine*trecs'hare  been  slightly 
attacked    by    a    blight,     and   thi 
peaches    have    escaped,    thoct«rb 
planted  alternately  'with  the  btter 
'  on  the  same  wall.     As  the  bligbt 
parched  and  curled  the  leaves,  I 
suppose  that  it  came  from  the  easi 
in  the  manner  above    described; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  this  currect 
of  ahr  attacked  the  leaves  of  ihc 
nectarines    without    injuring   the 
peaches,  on  account  of  the  superior 
•delicacy  of  the  leaves  of  the  for- 
mer, or  perhaps  from  their  being 
n)ore  porous,  and  su^rin^  mort 
from    evaporation.     This     blight, 
however,  has  only  once  occurred; 
these   remarks,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended as  mere  suggestions  or  hints 
on  tiie  subject,     h  the  nectarines 
should  frequently   suffer,  .and  the 
peaches  never,  it  may  probably  he 
ascribed  to  tlse  different  qualities  of 
their  leaves;    but  if  the  cootrarv 
'  should  happen,  we  must  then  re- 
fer to  some  other  cause. 

"A  wall  with  a  projecting  coping 
is  ^supposed  to  oe  farourabie  to 
fruit-trees,  in  protecting  their 
leaves  and  blossoms  from  the  dc- 
scent  of  cold  de ws^  which  early  in 
the  spring  are  accompanied  with 
frost;  but  this  plan-  docs  not  seem 
to  me  entirely  tree  from  objciction; 
jit'  least .  it  appears  necessary  to 
.hctve  this  a  moveable  fence,  for 
.when  the  danger  of  the  irost  is 
.over,  the.  descent' of  (be  dcnws arc 
necessary,  to 'refresh  the  trees  and 
swell  the  fruit,  which  wtU  never 
.copie  to  perfection  from  being  ar- 
tificially watered.  Besides  aa  bcs 
dry  weather  the  expense  of  taboor 
for  tliis.J^ipd.  of  >vQck. would  be 
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veiyjicavy ;  the  gtirdeiMurs  would 
not  begin  their  work  in  due  time; 
but  even  if  we  suppose ;tliem  to  be 
active  and  attentive^  the  absorbents 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit  would  take 
up  ten  times  as  much  oftoisture  in 


the  coursie  of  the  night,  afid  earlft 
in  the.moming>  as  they  would  re- 
ceive from  the  sprinkiing  of  the 
water-pot  throughout  the  .whole 
day." 


T-f! 


Account  of  the  Discoveay  of  Silvjbk  in  Herl4^d  CopfEA^lfUsz* 
By  the  Rev.  Malac.hy  Hitchins.  Communicated  by  the  Righ) 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.    P.  K.  S. 

[From  the  PHiLosopiitCA^  Teaksactioks  for  the  Year  180^1.  Part  ^] 


"  TTERLAND  mine  is  situated 
^  jLjL  in  the  parish  of  Gwinear, 
about  seven  miles  N.  £.  of  St, 
MIchaers  Mount,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cornwall;  and  two  miles 
^nd  a  half,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Hayle^  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  same  county:  it  is  conti- 
guous to  Prince  George  mine. 

"  It  commences  in  a  valley  on 
the  west,  and  passes  through  a  hill, 
which  is  first  of  steep  and  then  of 
moderate  ascent,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  mile  eastward  ;  when   the 

Iirincipal  copper  lodes,  which  fol* 
ow  tnis  direction,  meet  with  a 
large  cross  lode,  by  which  and  by 
other  cross  courses  and  flookans, 
>vhich  intersect  them  in  their  fur- 
ther progress,  they  are  repeatedly 
{leaved,  and  so  disordcre4  by  thesis 
heaves,  in  their  form  and  position, 
atxi  so  changed  by  them,  in  respect 
to  their  composition,  as  hairdly  to 
]ie  recognised. 

"  The  strata  of  the  district  in 
which  this  takes  place,  consist  of 
(he  coinmon  metalliferous  sort  of 
argillaceous  slate  called  iillas,. 

f  The  copper  lodiss  of  tiiLs  dis» 
trictare  remarkable. for  the  jshort- 
l^ess  of  their  continuity :  for, 
whereas  other  lodes  may  be  traced 
to  an  indefiiiLtc  extent  in  the  same 
)ine  of  direction,  these,  on  the  cop? 
Ufir^f  arr  observed  tp  tftper  away 


gradually,  ^d  terminate,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  at  a  short,  distance,  com* 
pletejy  and  irrecoverably. 

''  This  mine  was  worked  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  ot)e  hundred 
^thorns  from  the  surface.  It  was 
again  set  to  work  about  eighi  years 
since ;  has  now  four  /ire-engines 
and  two  steam-whims  on  it;  and  i$ 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
fifly-five  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  from  grius, 

"  It  is  in  this  latter  period  of  iti 
history,  that  a  discovery  has  been 
made  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver  ore,  in  a  particular  part  of 
ihe  mine,  the  singularity  ot  which 
discovery,  in  this  country,  hai 
much  excited  tlie  curiosity  of  the 
public.  > 

.  *'  For,  although  the  numerous 
veins  of  lead  in  Cornwall  are  riohly 
impregnated  with  silver,  and  oc- 
casionally yield  small  quantities  of 
silver  ores,  and  even  specimens  of 
native  silver,  yet,  hitherto,  no  in* 
stance  had  been  known  of  their 
yielding  this. precious  metal  in  such 
abundance;  nor  had  any. circum- 
stances, in  the  natural  history  of  the 
mineral  veins  of  this  country,  bome 
any  analogy  to  those  which  ac« 
companiea  the  present  discovery. 

*^  Xhcso    circutn^tpnc^s   there? 
fore^  having  been  examined  with 

K  3  ^^-"^ 
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move  atteotion  than  usual,  shall  h^  Uiving  ^  Md  thOs«  6f  tft«  0^^ 
staled  with  as  much  precision  as  ii  bde  ara  iiiudk  lefts  pF^dvCtiVc  i^ 
is  po»9ibi8  to  obtain,  from  the  ra^    CQ)?<per  thaa  at  a  little  distance 


p<^  <f(  thDse  practical  miners  oaly 

who  have  hitherto  inspected  theiD« 

'*  The  facts  which  deserve  to  be 

£rst  noticed  are,  the  confined  and 


from  this  p<)m(.  M^reiifi?^,  thel 
the  cdpper  lod«,  in  the  yicttiitj  of 
the  ititerMctioRr  soeifeB  to  have 
been  iiiAuenced  by  the  same  causes 


insulated  position  -of-  the  maM^  of   of  improvement  and  decleii&itm  Si 


silver  ore;  its  great  depth  from 
the  sur&ca  of  the  tnifie  j  aiki  its 
^ntigUf ty  to  a  oopper  lode. 

"  The  lode  in  which  it  occurs 
is  one  of  those  cross  courses,  as 
ih^y  Mist  Hare  clilled,  ^^Ivich  iAfdr^ 
sect  and  derange  the  copper  lodes, 
aAd  consequently  are  of  a  more  fd^ 
cant  Ibrmation. 

''  Lodes  in  this  direction  ara 
Mually  filled  with  quarte,  but 
frequently  produce  galena;  attd 
itrnnetimes,  instead  of  ga^na,  sul- 
phurated antirtiotiy.  They  appear 
(ere  to  cchform  to  the  iktat  laws, 
eiccept  in  the  particular  instance 
ftdw  to  bo  described,  which  fd^rihsi 
Jndeedi  a  very  remarkable  ex«C(p- 


the  cross  lode;  being  richer  or 
poorer  in  C6pper,  as  the  latter  wa% 
at  a  correspbndeilt  level,  Iti  ^ik-er. 
*'  I'he  richest  Aas*  ©rsittier  ore 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  two 
fathoxhs  above  the  h?vel  at  which 
it  disappears. 

*'  Aner  this  brief  account  efihe 
most  striking  fisicts,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  enter  mto  a  more  partiiniiar 
description  6f  the  two  lodes  whcrfa 
appear,  by  tbeir  intersection,  to 
have  getief^ted  this  body  of  extra- 
neous matter. 

"  The  topper  lotfe  bears  nearly 
east  and  west  by  the  tompass  ;  tha 
tirOss  lode  nearly  north  and  south, 
or  at  right  angles  to  it. 
"  The  former  is  about  two  feet 
Mo  ores  in  Silver  were  ob»    bfoad,  on  ati  average :  and  H  dips 
s^vable  in  this  lode,  until  at  the    6r  uhderfies  south,  cne  ftM:  in  a 


«r 


death  ^f  one  hundred  and  ten 
fatwontfe  fVom  the  surfat*<*<  or  eighty 
belAW  the  adit  or  teVel;  and,  at 
the  ftiTther  depih  of  thirty-two  fa- 
thoms, they  disappeared* 
**  Th«y  have  been  diwfeveted 


fath6m.  Th6  breadth  of  the  latter 
is  abdut  t\vo  feet  and  a  half,  on  an 
average  ;  and  it^  underlie  Is  east, 
about  ^ight  ihches  in  a  fathom. 

"  Thfe  hfeve  bf  the  eopper  lode 
is  about  eighteen  Or  tv^eOty  iach^i 


only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oh^  to  the  right,  in  the  language  of  the 

of  the  i'tttfersected  copper  l<5dos,  ex-  Corhi^    miher ;     the    cxpressioa 

Mnding  tio  where  aoovti  twalVii  being  so  far  appropriate  and   cdn* 

foot  from  this  lode,  Oh  the  north,  or,  Venient,  a»  it  refern  to  the  ususl 

J^VO'  thirty-two  feet  from  it,  Oit  situation  of  tlie    observer  in  the 

the  souU),  and  acquiring  thJs  thtir  heaved  lOde, 
rreatiist   extent  at    the    dee|!»e!^       **  Thfe  copt>ttr  lode  is  filled  ^ih 

fovel ;  fer>  tlie  usual  diit^ensions  bf  layers  oittt  and  stdny  toatter,  the 

the  silver  or«  at^  n&\  htor^  than  sht  latter  bf  which  h  here  e^cd  c^; 


ftet  in  the  formbr  9ituatiott>  and 
twelve -feet  in  the  latter. 
• . «  It  is  rtemark^btej  that  at  iM 
pc4nb  0f  tofttaet  or  fetferseetion, 
the  eohtetit*s  of  th6  ^ilVer  lode  are 
90  poor  as  to  be  icar6ely  Wortli 


but  the  or^  H  U«»ual]y  Ibatid  con- 
trgubus  tb  thtj  %Va!fs  of  th^  lode, 

**  The  etJittents  ofth^  cn&fe  tede 
kit  niort  tfrtjgular,  in  respect  f6 
th^ir  Io<«il  pdsittOn,  an*  motfe  vari* 
Oui.    biAf  tiie  taih^m  «ide  of  ft 

•      ♦      -  Jift>di«?cs 
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produces  silver  ore,  the  breadth  of 
which  is.  in  general  about  six  or 
ci^ht  inches,  although  in  some 
pbctjs  it  is  greater.  The  other 
}>art  of  the  lode  is  chiefly  composed 
of  quartz,  intermixed  with  iron, 
manganese,  and  wolfram,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  cobalt  and 
antimon}'. 

"  The  silver  ore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, IS  a  mixture  of  galena,  native 
bismuth,  grev  cobalt  ore,  vitreous 
silver  ore, ana  native  silver;  which, 
in  respefct  to  their  proportions,  fol- 
low the  order  in  which  thev  are  here 
fenumcratcd,  the  galena  being  the 
most  prevalent.  The  native  silver, 
of  which  specimens  of  the  greatest 
beauty  have  been  reserved  for  tl>e 
Cabinets  of  tlie  curious,  is  found 
chiefly  in  a  capillary  form,  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  lode. 

"  About  one  hundred  and  eight 
tois  of  this  ore  have  been  raised. 
The  miners  continue  to  sink  near 
tne  same  point  of  mtersection  5  and 
^efn  confident  that  both  lodes  will 
soon  become  richer,  because  simi- 
lar instances  of  declension  and  re- 
covery have  frequently  occurred  in 
ihe  copper  lodes  of  this  mine,  and 
because  the  two  lodes  appear  io 
have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each 
other, 

"  Unfortunately,  however,  the 


extent  of  their  speculation  is  limited 
by  the  great  depth  of  the  present 
workings;  for,  forty- five  Jathomi 
have  been  sunk  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  silver  ;  and  twenty^ 
or  twenty- five  fathorfis  more,  are 
as  much  as  can  be  sunk  in  this 
mine,  with  its  present  mechanical 
powers  of  drawing  the  water ;  at 
w^hich  level,  viz.  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fathoms  frbm  the  surface,  it 
would  be  somewhat  deeper  than 
any  mine  in  Cornwall,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms 
below  the  lev6l  of  the  sea,  at  lo\V^ 
water  mark, 

"  The  other  cross  lodes  in  this 
mine  produce  no  silver ;  most  of 
them  being  flookans,  or  lodek 
which  are  essentially  diflercnt  frorii 
the  argenti^rous  cross  lode,  in  thfe 
nature  of  their  constituent  masf* 
There  is  one,  however,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  mine,  which,  froifi 
its  resemblance  to  that,  is  thought 
likely  to  produce  silver,  whenever 
it  shall  be  explored  to  the  $ame 
depth,  at  its  point  of  intersection ; 
although  these  hopes  may  probably 
be  fallacious,  for  the  argentiterous 
lode  intersects  fiv^  other  copper 
lodes,  viz.  two  on  the  nofth,  and 
three  on  the  south  side,  without 
producing  any  silver." 


dU,t. 
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.CoKCLu.sxoK  of  Dr.Hekschel's  Obsb&vations  to  investigate  the 

Natu&s  of  the  Suit. 

(From  the  THttodovnjtikt  Transactions  for  1801.   Part  II.] 

"  TT^ROM  these  two  last  sets  of  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
f  observations,  one  of  which  that  there  must  be  a  manifest  dif- 
cstablishes  the  scarcity  of  the  lu-  ference  in  the  emission  of  light  and 
ininoUs  clouds,  whil^  the  other  heat  from  the  i\xh.  It  appears  to 
shows  their   ^eat  abundance,  I    me,  if  I  may  be  petnritted  the  me- 
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t^phpr,  tb^t  our  sun  has  for  some 
ilm^  pa<^t  been  labouring  under  aa 
indisposition,  from  whicn  it  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  ot  recovering.  An 
application  of  the  foregoing  me- 
thod, hovveyer,  even  if  we  were 
|)erfectly  assured  of  its  being  well 
lounded,  will  stiil  remain  attended 
With  considerable  difficulties. 

*'  We  see  how,  in  that  simple 
instrument  the  barometer,  our  ex- 
pectations of  rain  or  fair  weather, 
arc  only  to  be  had  by  a  considera- 
tion of  many  circumstances,  besides 
its  actual  elevation  at  tlie  moment 
of  inspection." 

*'  The  tides  also  present  us  with 
^hc  most  complicated  varieties  in 
their  greatest  elevation,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  when  they  happen  on 
!ihe  coasts  of  different  parts  of  this 
|;lQbe.  The  siippjicity  of  their 
cause,  the  solar  nnd  Kinar  attrac- 
tions,  we  might  have  expected^ 
would  have  *  precluded  every  ex- 
traordinary and  seemingly  discor- 
dant result. 

'•  In  a  much  higher  degree,  may 
the  influence  of  more  or  less  light 
4nd  heat  from  the  sun,  be  liable  to 
.produce  a  great  variety  in  the  se- 
verity or  mildness  of  the  seasons  of 
different  climates,  and  under  dif- 
ferent  local  circumstances;  ycf, 
when  many  things  which  are  at 
leady  kno>^n  to  affect  the  tempe- 
rature of  diflferent  countries,  and 
others  which  future  attention  roay 
still  discover,  come  to  be  properly 
combined  with  the  results  we  pro; 
pose  to  draw  from  solar  obFerya- 
tions  we  may  possibly  find  this 
subject  less  intricate  than  we  might 
aj^rehend  on  d  first  view  pf  it. 

•'  if,  for  instance,  we  should 
have  a  warm  si^imei"  in  tlijs  coun- 
try, when  phenomena  observcil  in 
|he  sun  indicate  Ihe  expectation 
4>f  it,  I  should  by  no  means  ^'on- 
>id«r  it  as  an  insurmou liable  ob- 


jection, if  it  were  shoixm  that  n 
another  country  the  weatlier  had 
not  beep  so  favourable.  And,  if  it 
were  generally  found  that  our  pro- 
gnostication from  solar  observations 
neld  good  in  any  one  given  place,  I 
should  be  ready  to  say  that,  widi 
proper  modifications,  they  would 
equally  succeed  in  every  otber  si- 
tuation. 

''  Before  wc  pan  generalise  the 
influence  of  a  certain  cause,  we 
ought  to  Cqnfine  our  experiment  to 
one  permanent  situation,  where 
local  circumstances  msty  be  sup- 
jposcd  to  act  nearly  alike  at  aO 
times,  which  vvill  remove  a  number 
of  difficulties. 

*'  To  recur  to  our  instance  pf  the 
tidcSf  if  we  were  to  esuimine  the 
phenomena  which  theyoflfer  to  our 
inspection  in  any  one  ^iven  place, 
such  as  the  mouth  of  ue  Thames, 
\yc  should  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  ao^reement  with  the  moUonof 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  little  re* 
flexion  would  easily  reconcile  us  to 
evtiry  deviation  from  regularity,  by 
taking  into  account  the ^  direction 
and  violence  of  winds,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Nor  should  we  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  tides, 
though  high  water  sit  -Bristol,  Li^ 
ycrppol,  or  Hull,  sboid(i  have  been 
^'ery  deficient,  at  a  time  when,  in 
the  place  of  our  experiments,  it 
had  happened  to-be  uncommonly 
abundant. 

"  Now,  wjth  regard  to  the 
eflect-.*  of  the  influence  of  Che  sun, 
we  know  already,  that  in  the  same 
latitudes  the  seasons  diflfcr  widdy 
•  in  tenipeiature :  tbi^t  it  is  not  hot- 
test at  noon,  or  coldest  at  mid- 
night; that  Ute  shortest  day  is 
nejlher  attended  with  the  sevenest 
frosts,  nor  the  longest  day  with 
the  most  oppressing  heats ;  that 
large  forests,  lakes^  morasses,  and 
*    *  '   swaopsi 
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fwampSy  affect  the  temperature  pected,  consider uie  our  present 
one  way  •  and  rocky,  sandy,  gra-  inquiry,  which  woula  require  conw 
velly,  and  barren  situations,  in  a  .plete  observations  of  every  spot, 
contrary  manner  ;  that  the  seasons  ^reat  or  small,  that  has  been  on  tlie 
of  islands  are.  considerably  diffe-  sun  during  such  periods  as  wilJ  be 
ent  from  those  of  large  continents,    examined. 

pnd  so  forth.  .  **  With  regard  to  the  contempor 

"  But  it  will  now  be  necessary  rary  severity  and  mildness  of  the 
to  examine  the  accounts  we  af-  seasons,  it  will  hardly  be  neces* 
ready  have  of  the  appearance  and  sary  to  remark,  that  nothing  de- 
disappearance  of  the  solar  spots,  cisive  can  be  obtained.  But,  if  we 
^nd  to  compare  them  with  the  tem-  are  detk:ient  here,  an  indirect 
perature  of  the  respective  times,  source  of  information  is  opened  to 
as  far  as  history  will  tlirnish  us  with  us,  by  applying  to  tlie  influence  of 
records.  •    the  sun-oeams  on  the  vegetation  of 

*'  The  first  thing  which  appears   wheat  in  this  country.     I  do  not 
from  astronomical  observations  is,    mean  to  say,  that  this  .is  a  real  cri* 
that  the  periods  of  the  disappear-   terion  of  the  quantity  of  light  and 
^nce  of  spots  on  , the  sun  are  of  heat  emanated  from  tne  sun ;  much 
much  slior^er  duration  than  those   less  will  the  price  of  this  article 
.  pf  their  appearance;    so  that,  if  completely  represent  the  scarcity 
the  symptoms  which  have    been   or  abundance  of  the  absolute  pro* 
pointed  out,  as  denoting  the  state    duce  of  the  country;.  For  the  price 
^f  the  sun  with  regard  to  light  and    pf  commodities  will  certainly  be 
heat,  should  be  well  founded,  we   regulated  by  the  demand  for  them; 
ought  rather  to  look  upon  the  ab-    and  this  we  know  is  liable  to  be 
fence  of  spots  as  a  sign  of  defi-   affected   by  xpany  fortuitous  cir* 
ciency,,than  on  their  presence. as   cumstances.     However,  although 
one  ot abundance ;  ana  this  would   an  argument  drawn  from  a  well 
justify  my  expression,  of  the  reco-  ascertained  price  of  wheat,  may 
'very  of  the  sun  from  an  indisposi-   not  apply  directly  to  our  present 
tion«  as  being  a  return  to  jts  usual   purpose,  yet,  admitting  the  sun  to 
splendor.  be  the  ultimate  fountain  of  fertility, 

"  In  going  back  to  early  obser-   this  subject  may  deserve  a  short 
vations,  we  cannot  expect  to  meet   investigation,    especially    as,    for 
>vith  a  record  of  such  minute  phe-    want  of  proper  thermometrical  ob« 
nomena  as  we  have  attended  to.    servatious,  no  other  method  is  lefl 
The  method  of  viewing  spots  on    for  our  choice, 
the  sun,  by  throwing  their  picture^       '<  Our  historical  account  of  the 
In  a  dark  room,    on  a  she^t  of  disappearance  of  the  spots  in  the 
white  paper,  is  not  capable  of  deli-    sun,  contains  ^vq  very  irregular 
cacy ; .  nor  were  the  direct  vLrws.  and  very  unequal  periods  *.     The 
of  former  astronomers  so  distinct    first  takes  in  a  series  of  twenty- 
as,  in  the  present  improved  state    one  yean«,  from  1650  to  1670,  bpth 
of  the  telescope,    we    o^x^    hav6    included,  .  But  it  is  so  imperfectly 
them ;    a  very  imperfect  accpunt    recorded,  that  it  is  hardh'  saie  tq 
jpf  solar  spots  may  therefore  be  ex-    draw  any  conclusions  from  it  j  fo^ 

«  ^See  Astronomic  p^r  M.  dc  Lal;yidc,  §  0235.*' 
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of  one  6r  tW6  sp6ts  that  Were  seert 
in  ^U  thdt  tfme,  and  those  tvcr^ 
^ly  6bscifV€?d  for  a  short  cOnlinu* 
ance.     However,    on    e^camhilng 
the  table  of  the  prices  of  the  quar- 
-tw  6f  nine  bushels  of  the  best  or 
highest  prk-cd  wheat  at  Windsor, 
ttftrkfed  In  Df.  Adam  Smith's  Vi- 
hiablc  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
VkiiiGS  ftf  the  Wealtli  of  Nations  *, 
Hire  find   that  Tflrtjat,  during  the 
tliAe  of  Ihe  twenty*  one  ycafs  above 
Mc^ntioned^  bort;  a  Very  hiyh  price ; 
fht  Avterdge  of  the  quarfer  being 
«.  1C#.  ^i-Jtl.   This  period  is  much 
tWr  \tm^  lb  ^iippbsc  tlmt  we  mi^ht 
fafely  Cdn^pare  it  with  a  preceding 
dkt  fbildwirtg  one  of  equaf  duration. 
Besides,  no  pstrttculairs  having  beert 
glvett  Of  the  Kto6  pffccfeding,  ex- 
ctpi  Ihfct  spots  In  the  Son,  a  good 
Vtrhilfc  before,  btg^  to  grow  very 
scarce,  there  ttitgnt  eV^  be  fewef 
6f  «httA  than  from  the  year  1630 16 
1670.    Of  thB  twt!tity-one  years 
imihcdl^tefy  fcUbwittg,  ive  inow 
fhui  ihty   tttt&My  cOmprehencJ 
ivt6  short  periods,  in  which  there 
W^ffe  nd  spots  on  the  sun ;  6f  thfeSe^ 
tnori^ltill  fee  said  heriiafter:  bu(« 
Including  e^n  (hem,  Wfe  have  the 
avefsige  ptice  of  t^heat,  flrom  1671 
<0169^  only  2f.  4s,  ^d.  the  qusir-i 
i^t.    The  difference;  which  is  A 
little  TAatt  than  fls  nin«  to  t^ighC,  iS 
Ikerefore  still  a  proof  of  a  tempo- 
rary scarcity. 

'^  Ouf  iie^t  period  isr  tnaeh  fcel- 
^  aseertiined.  It  begbff  in  D6- 
eember  167^,  iiMch  year  therefhre 
ive  should  not  tsike  iti,  xtiA  gdei  to 
April  1644;  in  att  tfrhich  tifne, 
Flamst^d^  who  Was  tWeti  obsefv- 
Jtig,  saw  no  spot  in  fhc  suft.  The 
Irterage  ttrJce  of  \^hesit,  during 
flrtse  eignt  years,  v^as  2t.  Is.  7  a. 


the  quirt<*r.     \^e  cannOt  justlj 

compare  this  brlc^  With  that  of  tlie 
preceding  dlght  years,  as  s6me  d 
the  former  years  cf  scarcity  would 
confe  into '  that  period ;  but  tk 
eight  yeats  immcaiatciy  foMowiuf, 
that  is,  from  16S5  16  16^1,  m 
included,  give  ati  average  plice  ef 
no  Inorfe  than  \L  17#,  IJI.  The 
difference,  which  is  as  full  fire  to 
four,  is  ^'ell  deserving  our  notice. 

**  A  third  but  very  short  period, 
is  fi'Om  thb  vear  1S%6  to  i5SS>  is 
which  titne  Cassim  could  find  t9 
spot  in  the  sun.  If  both  years  be 
included,  we  have  the  areraf(e 
price  Of  wheat,  for  those  three 
vears,  I**.  1 5s,  O^t.  Che  quarter. 
We  Ought  not  to  compare  tbis 
price  with  that  of  the  three  prc- 
fcediiig  years,  as  two  of  fliem  be- 
long  to  the  preceding  period  of 
scarcity ;  but  tlie  tliree  folIowiDj 
yeftr^  give  the  storage  price  for  the 
quarter  6f  wheat  U.  tQs.  lOji.  or, 
ds  n(;arly  eleven  to  ten. 

**  The  fourth  period  oo  record, 
is  from  the  year  1695  (o  lVW>,  in 
Svhicii  time  no  spot  could  he  found 
in  the  suii.  This  makes  a  period 
of  five  years;  for,  in  ll6o  Ac 
Spots  were  seen  again.  Tbe 
average  price  of  wheat,,  in  these 
yearsj  was  SL  is.  i^.  the  quarter. 
The  five  preceding  YearS|  from 
1690  to  1694,  give  2f.  9s.  4frf.  and 
the  five  following  years,  from  1700 
to  1704,  grvc  U.  Us.  U^.  The« 
differences  are  both  ver^  consi- 
derable )  the  last  is  hot  less  tluo 
five  to  three. 

'*  The  fifth  period  extends  from 
1710  to  1713;  feut  here  there  was 
one  spot  seen  in  17  lO,  none  in  171 1 
and  1712,  and  agaili  one  spot  ool/ 
iii  I7l3.  The  account  of  the 
average  price  of  wlieat, '  tor  these 
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fbtir  years,  ii  ^,  17 s,  4 J.  the  which  «an  dtlly  be  a^eenaiiHrd 
<}uarter*  The  prece4tl^g  four  by  future  observations^  1  forl>ear 
years,  from  1706  to  1709,  giv«  Antcriug  further  int6  a  di^cus^icm 
the  prioo  2l.  3«.  7^^.  and  the  fol-    iffiu 

lowing  years  from  l1\^  to  I717|r        "  It  will  be  thought  rcfti'arkablc, 

it  \va^  2l.  6.9,  9d.     When  tk6  i^    that  no  later  periods  of  the  disBp«* 

tronofhical  account  of  the  sun  for    siMirance  of  the  solar  <i|>ots  can  be 

this  period^  Whk:h  ha^  been  stat^    found.    The    reason    howdv^r  it 

above,   is  considered,    these   two    ebviouft.    The    perfection  of  in-* 

di&renoes  will  be  found  very  com    struments,  and  the  inct-eased  iium-* 

sidarable ;   the  first  of  theia  Mitig    ber  of  cbservcirs,  have  produced  an 

nearly  as  four  to  three.  Account  of  solar  spots,  which,  troM 

"  The  result  oi'  this  review  of    their  smallness,  or  their  short  ap- 

thc  foregoing  five  periods  is,  that,     pearance,    would    probably  have 

froih  tire  price  of  Wheat*  it  seeioft    been  overlooked  in  former  times* 

probable    that     tome    temporary    If  we  should  in  future  only  reciK>n 

scarcity  or  defect  of  vegetation  has    the  years  of  the  total  absencs  of 

generally  taken  place,  when   the    solar  $pots»  even  that  renarkable 

sun    has  been  without   those  ap-    period  of  scarcity  which  has  fallen 

pearances  which  we  sufmise  to  be    under    my    own   observation,    in 

symptoms  of  a  copidUs  emission  of    which   aerertheless  I  heve  noM^ 

Lght  and  heat.     In  ^rder,  how«    and  then  seen  a  ibw  spots  di  short 

ever,  to  laake  this  an  argutndat  in    duration,  and  of  no  great  magnl'* 

favor  of  our  hypothesis,  even  if  the    tude,  could  not  bo  admitted. 

reality  of  a  defective  vegetation  of       *'  For  this  reaiion,  we  oagiit  notr 

fraia  were  suffidientiy  established    te  distinguish  our  solar  observa* 
y  its  enhanoed  price*  it  Would    tions,  by  reducing  litem  to  shcAt 
still  bo  ne6esstiry  te  show  that  a    periods  of  symptoms  Tot  tt  against 
deficiency  oi  the  solar  betims  had     a  copioui  emission  of  the  sotar 
been  the  oocatton  of  it*    Now^    beams,  in  which^  alt  the  phenO'(> 
those   who   art  aoquainted    with    afteaa  we  hm^e  pointed  oUt  uiout^ 
agriculture  may  remark^  that  wheat    be  noticed.    The  most  striking  of 
is  well  known  to  groW  an  climates    them  are  certainly  the  nunioer» 
much  cokior  than  ours ;  and  that  a    magnitudei  and  nuration  of  tita 
proper  distribution  of  rain  and  dry    openings.    The  increase  and  de<* 
weatlier»  with  many  other  circuau    crease  of  the.  himmous  appearaiicl 
stances  which  it  Will  not  be  neces-^    of  the  corrUgltiom  i^f«rkapt  tbit 
sary  to  mention,  are  probably  of    as  essentia ;  imt  as  it  is  probablO 
much  greatOr  conseifuence  thto  tiKi    that  their  brilhanoy  iliay  Be  a  oon^ 
absolute  quantity  of  li^t  and  heat    sequeDce  ef  the  Mmadance  of  tha 
derived  from  the  sun.    To  this  I    former  phenomena,  an  ettentioa 
ihall  opijr  suggest  by  way  of  an«    to  the  latter,  whioh  k  Hibject  td 
swer^  that  thx»e  very  cirtcumstances    gioat  diflicuttiOs»  mid  retjulros  likA 
of  proper  alternations  of  rain,  dry    very  best  df^telcscopet;,  may  not  bc 
weather,  windti,  or  whatever  else    to  necessary* 
9My  cootribuie  to. favor  VmtatioA        "  What  retftaitik'to  be  added4l 
in  this  climate,  may  possibly  de-    but  short.     In  the  first  of  my  two 

End  On  a^c^ttatn  quantity  or  iun«    series    of  '  d&««f^^i^ti<ni6,   I   haVe 
^  koii,  trKhWftirtifcfd  b  us  af  proper    pt)iiitfed  out  at  dbficidney  \h  whA 
timet  ^    but,  thil   i)*i6|r  •  a-  j}oiiit    atppTears  lo  be    (he   ayniptomatic 
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disposition  of  the  sun  for  emitting' 
light  and  heat:  it  has  lasted  from 
the  year  1 7  95  to  1 800  *.  That  we 
have  had  a  considerable  deficiency 
in  th^  vegetation  of  ^rain,  will 
hardly  require  any  proof.  The  se- 
cond series)  or  rather  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  for  1  hope  jt  vi  ill 
last  long,  has  pointed  out  a  favour- 
able return  ot  tiie  rich  appearance 
^f  the  sun.  This,  if  1  may  venture 
to  judge,  will  probably  occasion  if 


return'  of  such  seascfns  as,  in  the 
end,  will  be  attended  by  all  tbei: 
usual  fertility. 

•*  The  subject,  howerer,  being  50 
new,  it  will  be  proper  to  conclude, 
by.  adding,  that  this  predtction 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on  by  any 
one>  with  more  conHdence  than 
ti\e  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forwards  in  this  paptJ^ 
may  appear  to  deserve.** 


Case  of  a  young  Gentleman,  who  recovered  his  Sight  when 
seven  Years  of  Age,  af^er  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  Cata- 
racts, before  he  was  a  Year  old;  with  Remarks^  By  Mr. 
Ja|<es  Ware,  Surgeon. 

.  [From  the  sarne  Work.] 


"  AyfASTER  W.  the  son  of  a 
JLVA  respectable  clergyman,  at 
Castlccary,  in  Somersetshire,  ^^'as 
born  in  the  year  1793 ;  and,  for 
many  months,  appeared  to  be  a 
healthy  perfect  child :  his  eye^,  in 
particular,  were  large  and  rather 
prominent.  W^hen  about  six  months 
old,  he  began  to  cut  his  teeth; 
which  was  attended  with  great 
pain,  and  frequently  with  violent 
convulsive  fits.  About  the  end  of 
bis  first  year,  a  number  of  persons 
passing  in  procession  near  his  fa- 
ther's house,  accompanied  with 
•lusic  and  flags,  the  child  was 
taken  to  see  them ;  but,  instead  of 
looking  at  the  processioa»>  it  was 
observed  that,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently much  pleased  with  the  music, 
his  eyes  were  never  directed  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sound  came. 
His  mother,  ^alamM^d  by  this  disco- 
very, was  naturally  lea  to  try  whe- 
ther he  could  see  silver  spoons,  and 
pther  glaring  objects   which  she 


held  before    him    at  different  dl* 
stances.;  and  she  was  soon  convinc- 
ed, that  he  was  unable  to  perceive 
any  of  them.     A  surgeon  in  the 
country  was  consulted,   who,  on 
examining  the  child's  eyes  disco- 
vered an  opacity  in    the  pupih, 
which  was  so  considerable,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  there 
was  a  complete  cataract  in  each. 
A  description  of  the  ciiild's  situ- 
ation was  then  sent  to  me,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  point  out  those 
steps  which  its  parents  should  pur- 
sue.   The  pase  was  so  evident,  that 
I  could  not  hesitate  hi  saying,  that 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  crystal- 
line humour,  from  the  place  it  occu- 
pied behind   the  pupil,    was  the 
only  method  by  which  the  child 
could  obtalixhjs  sight;  and,  attack- 
ed as  I  was^  at  ^hal  time,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  operation  of  extract- 
ing the  cataract,  in  preference  to 
that  of  depressing  it,  I  added,  that 
I  did  not  think  he  woqld  bp  lit  ^ 


<*  *  This^  period  should  properljr  have  been  divided  \pUf  two  tmatl  ones;  but,  ftir 
yr^n^.of  intermediate  solar  observations,  I  Iiave  joined  the  visible  deficieoU^  io  the  Ule* 


Shinatinf;  and  heating  po«crs  of  the  sun*  from  the  year  1*79^  to  1796,  N^iasaaa 
f798  to  leoo,  lato  onc.'»  '     ^  '      r     ;  '.3^    »-.?..'  71  •  -•'^ 


/rocs 


^ 
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the  operation,  until  he  was  at  least 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  .This 
advice  being  approved^  all  thoughts 
of  assisting  his  sight  were,  for  the 
present,  relinquished.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  great  fondness  for  music; 
his  memory  was  very  retentive  of 
the  little  stories  that  were  read  or 
recited  to  him  ;  and,  in  every  way, 
it  became  evident  that  he  had  a 
mind,  capable  of  receiving  infor- 
mation. As  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
It  was  also  observed,  that  when  an 
object  was  held  clpse  to  his  eyps, 
he  was  able  to  distinguish  its  co- 
lour, if  strongly  marked ;  but,  on 
no  occasion,  did  he  ever  notice  its 
outline  or  figure.  In  November, 
ISQQ,  his  parents  took  him  to  Bris- 
tol ;  whither  they  went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  works  carried  on 
in  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind 
111  tiiat  city,  and  in  o^der  tliat  they 
might  a&certain  whether  tlieir  son, 
who  was  then  arrived  to  his  seventh 
year,  could  be  taught  any  thing 
tliat  would  be  useful  or  amusing. 
Mere  he  very  quickly  learnt  the 
ait  of  snaking  laces.  But  his  pa- 
rents, having  brought  him  so  far 
from  home>  thought  it  advi;»eable 
to  extend  their  plan,  a  nd  make  a 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  f^r  the  sake 
of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting his  eyes,  and  of  hearing 
whether  ifny  opinion  continued  the 
same  as  that  which  I  had  written 
to  them  six  years  before.  About  a 
month  preyicius  to  the  time  of  tl:eir 
arrival,  a  Portuguese  boy,  four, 
'teen  years  old,  had  been  put  undc^ 
my  care,  who  was  in  u  similar  si. 
.tuation;  and,  in  this  case,  notwith  . 
standing  all  the  eSorl^  I  could  use. 


I  found  it  impossible  to  fix  the  eye, 
in  order  to  extract  the  cataract, 
without  employing  a  degreeof  force 
%vhich  might  have  been  highly  in- 
jurious, i  therefore  relinquished 
my  intention  of  performing  the 
operation  in  that  way,  and  deter* 
mined  to  make  useof  the  couching 
pecdle;  being  prepared,  either  to 
depress  the  cataract  with  this  in- 
strument, if  it  was  sufEcientiy  solid 
ibr  the  purpose,  or,  if  it  was  so/kor 
fluid,  (which  I  rather  expected,) 
to  puncture  iU.  capsule  largely,  90 
as  to  bring  the  opaque  crystalline 
into  free  contact  with  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours.  In  order  to 
fix  the  eye  for  this  operation,  I  was 
not  afraid  to  make  use  of  a  spectn 
lumoculi ;  since  a  pressure,  whicfii 
would  have  been  highly  dangerous 
in  extracting  the  cataract,  might 
be  applied  on  the  present  occasion 
with  perJect  safety.  ConformaHj 
to  my  expectation,  the  cataract  wtu 
of  a  soft  consistence;  in  cotisc- 
quencc  ol' which,  I  was  jiot  able  to 
depress  it,  and  contented  myself 
with  making  a  large  aptrtuie 
through  the  capf.ule,  by  nicani;  of 
which  the  crystalline  was  brought 
ii:to  contact  with  the  other  hu- 
mours, a  considerable  part  of  it 
coming  forwards,  and  showing  it- 
self directly  under  the  cornea. 

"  This  being  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  operation,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  any  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  ^ight  of  the 
patient  at  that  imc.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  opaque  matter 
was  wholly  ai^sorbed  ;  the  pupils 
became  clear;  and  the  lad  reco- 
vered the  sight  of  both  his  eyes*. 


"  *  It  iJiouJd  be  remarked,  that  the  tight  obtaioed  hy  children  who  are  bom  «ri(|| 
cataradfl,  is  teldom  so  perfect  a^  that  vhich  those  recover,  after  the  opcratioo,  vho  ar» 
afflicted  vtth  rhe  disorder  later  Jn  life.  In  consequence  either  of  some  remainins  epa* 
city  in  the  crjttaliine  capsule,  which  hinders  the  free  adniniun  of  the  raya  of  light,  «r 
of  a  greater  tenuity  in  the  remaining  humours  of  the  eye,  children  require^  iu  general^ 
p  much  deeper  convex  glass  to  enable  ttiem  to  aee  oiin^ute  objects  ^  and,  atlhe  «iiii« 
tim^  they  are  obliged  to  hold  them  much  nearer  Iheir  eyes  than  older  penoaa." 

Encou- 
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J^ncQuragod  by  the  wccefis  whicli 
followec}  this  oper^tH>u,  I  wts  in« 
ciuced  to  retract  Ihf;  dpinioQ  whidi 
I  bad  formerly  sent  tp  Master  W.'f 
i^ther,  (W'hich  opinion  I  had  f  iveii 
under  the  i^Bpr^ssion  thai  the  cata«> 
ract  sho^Id  ^  e^Urscted*)  aod  i 
now   proposed*   that   an  attempt 
should  be  foade  ts>  aiibrd  rielicf  to 
Olio  ey^,  at  least  witbouit  further 
loss  ot  time;  thU  attieinpt»  in  the 
wa^  above  ia9ntion.ed»  being  prao* 
ticabic  wUh  as  n^uch  safety  at  his 
present  s^gc  4s  aJt  any  fufcure  period  i 
and,  if  it  proved  succes sftil,  it  would 
give  Uie  youug  geptleman  the  be* 
nefit  of  Vision  five  or   six  years 
sooner  than  his  friends  bad  been 
encouraged  to  expect,  by  my  for* 
jaer  letter  on  this  si^bject*     Tbev 
were  naturally  n)uch  pleased  with 
this  alteration  in  v$y  advice;  and 
the  child  himself  appearing  to  pos- 
sess a  great  degree  of  fortitude,  I 
performed  the  operation  on  the  left 
eye,  on  the  29tli  of  December  last, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr*  Chamber- 
lain, F.  A.  S.    doct^  ]^adley,  of 
Baliol  college,    Oxford^  and  Mr. 
Piatt,  surgeon,  in  itondon.     It  is 
not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  en- 
ter into  a  description  of  the  ope- 
ration.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  child,  during  its  perfor- 
mance., neither  uttered  aa  excla- 
mation, uor  made  the  smallest  mo- 
tion, either  with  his  bisad  or  hands. 
The  e^e  was  imm^iately  biound 
up,  and  no  Inquiries  made  on  that 
day  with  regard  to  his  9^ht.     On 
tlie  5Qth,  I  found  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced a  slight  sickness  on  the 
preccdin.g  evening,  but  had  made 
iko  complain  of  patn,  either  in  his 
head  or  eye.     On  the  31st,  as  soon 
ias  I  entered  hi«  cbamber,  the  mo- 
ther, with  much  joy,  informed  me 
#hait  her  child  could  sec.     About 
an  hour  before  oiy  visit,  he  was 
s|4Ddii)g    near  th^  &ie,  wkh    a 


bandker€4)4ef  lied  looselj  over  hl§ 
e^cs,  when  he  told  ber  that  under 
the  handkerchief,  which  had  slip- 
ped upward,  he  eould  distingaish 
the  t^nle  by  the  side  of  which  she 
waa  sitting:  it  was  abocK  a  yarj 
and  a  half  frpm  him^  a^  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  covered  with  a 
green  cloth,  (whieh  was  really  the 
case,)  and  that  it  was  a  little  further 
eflfthau  he  was  able  to  re»eh*    N^o 
furlhfr  questions  were  asked  hin> 
at  that  time;   as  his  mother  was 
much  alarmed,  less  the  use  tku$ 
made  of  his  eye  might  have  been 
prematuee  and  injurious.      Upon 
eauimination,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  more  infiamad  tl^n  th^  other 
eye;  and  the  opacity  in  the  pupil 
<ud  not  appear  to  oe  much  dimi- 
nished.    Desirous,  however,  to  as- 
certain whether  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  ohjeots,  I  held  aletterbe- 
fore  him,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
iachefi,  when  he  told  me,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  paper;  that  it  was  square,  which 
he  knew  by  ks  corners ;  and  that 
it  was  loMer  in  one  direction  than 
it  was  In  3ie  other.     On  beiz^  de- 
sired, to  point  to  the  comers,  he  did 
it  with  great  preofsion,  and  rea- 
dily carried  his  finger  m  the  line  of 
its  longest  diameter.  I  then  showed 
him  a  smafi  oblong  band-box  co- 
vered with  red  leather,  w^ich  he 
said  was  red  end  square^  and  point- 
ed at  once  to  its  four  earners.  After 
this,  I  placed  before  him  an  oval 
silver  box,  which  he  said  had  a 
shining  appearance;  and,  presently 
afterwards,  that  it  was  round,  be- 
cause it  had  not  cemers.     The  ob- 
servation, hoMrevor,  whieh  appear- 
ed to  me  most  remarkable,  Kas 
that  whieh  related  to  a  white  stone 
mug ;  which  he  fir^t  called  a  white 
bason,  but,  soon  after,  recollecting 
himself,  said  it  was  a  auig,  because 
it  had  a  haadlo.     These  experi- 

menti 
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menM  did  PQt  givQ  him  ajw  pain  5  Ql?j£Cts  wxir^  mori;  agx<;^Jiy<?  ta 
W  tb^y  wcr<^  roade  in  tne  pr^i-  lum  Uian  those  which  vve;e  bright 
SVIIC9.  of  his  ipoth^r*  aj^d  pf  Mr. 
Woodford*  a  dcrk  in  his  ouijcstv's 
.  tr^^$ury.  i  held  th^  obJQQts  b^i  dif- 
fcrfint  disUnces  tjrom  his  cvc,  apd 
ij^qyiwd  very  ps^rtlcul^irl V  i/hc  W813 
sc^isiplf^  of  »ay  diffcrca^'e  ixi  tht^i/* 
situaUpn;  vv^ch  Up  always  said 
ke  WV|  infor9[iii)g  m^,  pu  every 
chaqgCy  wbetiier  they  were  brought 
never  to,  or  currii^a  further  from 


and  rough.  Op  the  34  Qf  JiUiunry, 
h<;  s^w,  fi:oni  thtt  dcawm«j'rviviu. 
wiiidov\^  a  dangiiig  h^sm  m  tbo 
street ;  and  distinguished  a  number 
gf  boys  that  were  standing  round 
him,  noticing  particular!)  abundi^ 
pf  clothes  vyhich  one  of  thoqi  had 
on  his  bead,  Qn  \l\^  sjime  e veiling, 
I  placpd  him  beforg  a  loptuxg-gfas*^, 
a.nd  held  up  his  ham! :  uftvr  a  little 


him.      I  again  inquired*  botli  of  time  he  smiled^  and  said  he  saw  ^I)(;l 

hi9  im>tbor  a^d  himself,  whether  sjiadow  of  his  iuuid,  a^  vv^Uas  tlut 

he  haa  ever,  before  U^is  time,  di»  of  his  head,     lie  could  not  theu 

stinguished  by    sight  any   sort  of  distinguish  his  featuocs;  but,  on  tiiu 

oyept;  and  I  was  assuifed  by  both  following  dav,  his  mother  baviog 

that  b^  uever  had,  on ajiy  occasion;  again  placixl  hiqi  before  tlu:  glass* 


and  tliat,  when  he  wished  to  dis« 
voyec  cqlours)  whieb  he  could  pnly 
do  when  they  were  very  strong,  he 
had  always  been  obliged  toliold 
the  coloured  object  close  to  his  eye, 
and  a  little  on  one  side,  to  avoid 
^lie  projection  of  the  nose.  No  fur- 
ther experiment^  wQr<^  made  oya 
that  4^*    O^  the  l3t  of  January, 
1  found  that  ma  eye  continued  quite 
free  both  from  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  be  felt  ho  uneasiness 
Qn  the  approach  pfl^ht.  I  showed 
him  a  table  l^nif« ;  which  at  first 
be  called  a  spoon,  but  sooa  rectiiied 
the  mistake,  giving  it  the  right 
ni^me,  and  distinguishing  the  blade 
frpm  the  handle,  by  pointing  to 


he  pointed  to  his  ?yes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  and  seemed  mueii  gratiiicd 
with  thp  sight. 

*'  Having  thus  sta^d  the  prizi-» 
cipal  observations  U)at  were  made 
by  master  W.  I  sLaii  now  uiak«^ 
a  brief  compagrison  betwecA  Uii^ 
statement  which  is  given  in  tlm 
XXXVth  volume  of  die  Phiit>son 
phical  Transactions  <jf  Mr.  CUo- 
selden's  patient,  who  was  suppose4 
to  be  born  blind,  apd  obtained  iii^ 
sight  when  he  was  botwcen  thir« 
tc»en  and  fourteen  years  old. 

"  It  should  bo  observed,  tlxat 
though  master  W.  was  six  ycar^ 
younger  than  Mr.  Cheseldep'i 
patieut,  he  was  remarkably  in- 
€^q)i  as  he  w';^  desired!  He  a?|er-  iqlligent,  and  gave  tlie  most  di* 
wards  called  a  yellow  pocket-book  rect  and.  xatisfaoiory  answers  to 
hy  its  name,  t^ing  notiqc;  of  the  every  qiiestlon  that  was  put  to  him, 
sijvf^r  lock  in  the  cover.    I  \iQld    Botii  of  tliem,  aUo,   if  not  bora 


my  hand  before  him ;  which  hn 
i^jaqw,  but  <?ould  not  at  first  tell  th<i 
DUipbqr  of  iny  fingers,  nor  dtsUn«t 

Fiish  one  of  them*  from  an<Hb<^* 
thoo  held  up  his  own  hand,  atid 


blind,  lost  their  siglit  sq  vftry  early, 
thai,  as  ^r,  Cb^sielden  expre«st.'i 
it,  *  tkc^  had  not  ao^  recoUection 
'  pf  havinjg  ever  seen.* 

My  fust  remark  is,  that,  cpn- 


desired  him  to  remark  the  di^  trary  to  th?  escperipoce  of  Mr. 
fence. between  his  thumb  and  fiut  Chcselden*s  patient,  who  is  stated 
l^crs;  a^r  which,  he  readily  '  to  have  been  so  far  from  maki(\g 
{pointed  out  the  distiiictions  In  mi^  *  any  judgment  of  dlstajic^^  thathq 
^I^«    ]!)a|j^<Golpured  s^d  amopt^    '  ti^^gl^t  all  qbj^ts  toucbcul  kit 

'eyes. 
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'eyes,    as  what  he  felt  did  his    kind  could  occur;  since,  in  addition 
•  skin,'  master   W.  distinguislied,    to  the  declaration  of  himself  aui 
as  soon  as  he    was  able  to   see,    his  mother,  it  was  proved  by  the 
a  table,  a  yard  and  a  half  from    testimony  of  the  surge6n  ^ bo  esa- 
hiiA;  and  proved  that  he  had  some    mined  his  ej^s  in  the  country,  tint 
accuracy  in  his  idea  of  distance,  by    the  cataracts  were  fully  formed  be- 
ssiying,  that  it  was  a  little  further    fore  he  was  a  year  old.   Andlbr^ 
off  than  his  hand  could  reach.—    leave  to  add  further,  that  on  mak- 
This  observation,  so  contrary  to    ing  inquiries  of  two  children  b^ 
the  account  we  have  received  of    tween  seven  and   eight  ytars  of 
Mr.   Cheselden's  patient,    would    age,  now  under  my  care,  both  of 
liave  surprised  me  much  more  than    whom  have  been  blind  from  hlrih, 
it  did,  if  rhad  not  previously,  in    and  on  whom  no  operation  has  jet 
some  similar  instances,  had  reason    been   performed,   I  find  that  the 
to  suspect  that  children,  from  whom    knowledge  they  have  of  colours 
cataracts  had  been  extracted,  had    limited  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  em- 
a  notion  of  distance  the  first  mo-    ble  them  to  tell  whether  coloured 
mcnt  they  were  enabled  to  see.    objects  be  brought  nearer  to,  or 
In   the  instance  particularly  of  a    carried  further  from  them;  for  In- 
young    gentleman    from    Ireland,    stance,    whether  they  arc  at  the 
fourteen  years  old,  from  each  of   distance  oftwo  inches  or  four  inches 
whose  eyes  I  extracted  a  cataract,    from  their  eyes ;  nor  have  cither « f 
in  the  year  1794-,  in  th^  presence    them  the  slightest  suspicion,  at  it 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  physician  to  tlie    related  of  Mr.  Cheselden's  patient. 
London  Hospital,  and  who,  before    that  coloured  objects,  when  held 
the  operation,  assured  me,  as  did    before  them,  tooch  their  eyes, 
his  friends,  that  he  never  had  seen        "  But  the  judgment  wilich  ma- 
the  figure  of  any  object.  Dr.  Ha-    ster  W.  formed  of  the  diflTerent  di- 
milton  and  myself  were  much  asto-    stances  of  objects,  was  not  the  only 
nished  by  the  facility  with  which,    instance  in  which  he  differed  from 
on  the  first  experiment,  he  took    Mr.  Cheselden's  patient;  who,  we 
hold  of  my  hand  at   different  di-    are  informed,  '  did  not  know  the 
stances,  mentioning  whether  it  was    '  figure  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one 
brought  nearer  to,  or  carried  further    *  thing  from  another,  howwer  dil- 
from  him,  and  conveying  his  hand    '  ferent  in  shane  and  magnitude:' 
to  mine  in  a  chrular  direction,  that    for  master  W."  Knew  and  descnbed 
we  mfght  be  the  better  satisfied  of    a  letter,  not  only  as  white,  but 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  did  it.    also  as  square,  because  it  had  cor- 
In  this  case,  however,  and  in  others    ners ;  and  an  oval  silver  box,  not 
of  a  like  naiture,  although  the  pa-    only  as  shining,  but  also  as  round, 
tients  had  certainly  been  blind  from    bemuse  it  had  not  comers:  belike- 
early  infancy,  I  could  not  satisfy    %vise  knew,  and  called  by  its  name, 
Invself  that  they  had  not,  before    a  white  stone  ^u^,on  the  first  day 
this  period,  enjoyed  a  sufficient  de-    he  obtained  his  sight,  distinguish- 
grce  of  sight"  to  impress  the  image    ing  it  from  a  bason,  because  it  had 
of  visible  objects  on  their  minds,    fc  handle.  •  These  experiments  were 
and  to  give  them  ideas  which  could    made  in  the  presence  of  two  rt^ 
iiot  afterwards  be  entirely  oblite-    spectable  persons,  as  ^ell  as  myself; 
rated.     In  the  instance  of  master    and  they  were  several  times  re- 
W.  however,  no^  suspicion  of  this    peatcd,  -to  convince  as  •  that  w 
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could  not  be  mistaken  in  them.  I 
mention  the  curcumstance,  how- 
ever, with  much  diffidence,  being 
aware  that  the  observations  not 
only  diffoB  from  those  that  are 
related  of  Mr.  Chesel  den's  patient, 
but  appear>  on  the  first  statement, 
to  oppose  a  principle  in  optics, 
which  I  believe  is  commonly  and 
justly  admitted,  that  the  senses  of 
sight  and  feeling  have  no  other 
connection  than  that  which  is  form- 
ed by  experience;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  ideas  derived  from  feeling 
can  have  no  power  to  direct  the 
judgment,  with  respect  either  to 
the  distance  or  form  of  visible  ob- 
jects. It  should  be  recollected, 
however,  that  persons  who  have 
cataracts  in  their  eves,  are  not,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  blind,  though 
they  are  deprived  of  all  useful  sight. 
The  instances  I  have  adduced 
prove,  that  the.  knowledge  ihey 
nave  of  colours  is  sufficient  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  distance,  even 
in  their  darkest  slate.  When,  there- 
fore, their  sight  is  cleared  by  the 
removal  of  the  opaque  crystalline, 
which  intercepted  the  light,  and 
the  colour  of  objects  is  thereby 
made  to  appear  stronger,  will  it 
be  difficult  or  unphilosophical,  to 
conceive  that  their  ideas  of  distance 
will  be  strengthened,  and  so  far 
extended  as  to  give  them  a  know- 
ledge, even  of  the  outline  and  figure 
of  those  objects  with  the  colour  of 
which  they  were  previously  ac- 
quainted? 

*'  The  case  which  I  have  here 
related  appears  to  deserve  notice, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  obser- 
vations that  were  made  by  the  pa- 
tient on  recovering  his  sight,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  hint  which 
it  affords  to  surgeons,  relative  both 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  cataract 
may  best  be  removed,  when  child- 
ren  are  born  with  this  disorder, 
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and  the  time  when  it  is  most  pro-N 
per  to  peribrm  the  operation. 

"  The  Baron  de  Wenzel,  in  his 
ingenious  Treatise  on  the  Cataract, 
with  great  fprce  of  reasoning,  de- 
duced from  the  long  and  successful 
experience  of  his  father  and  hini- 
self,  recommends,  in  all  cases  of 
this  disorder,  without  making  any 
exceptions,  the  operation  of  ex- 
traction, in  pfeference  to  that  of 
depression  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  by  medi- 
cal men,  that,  in  the  more  common 
cases,  his  decision,  as  to  the  mode 
of  operating,  is  perfectly  well 
founded.  The  Baron  admits  that 
the  operation  is  ♦not  so  certain  a 
cure  in  children  as  it  is  in  persona 
of  a  more  advanced  age;  both  on 
account  of  their  untractablcness, 
and  because,  in  them,  the  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  is  not un frequently 
accompanied  with  an  opacity  in 
the  capsule  that  contains  it.  On 
these  accounts,  when  children  are 
born  witli  tiiis  disorder,  he  advises 
to  postpone  tho  operation,  until 
they  are  o!<l  enough  to  be  made 
sensible  of  the  loss  they  sustain  by 
the  want  of  sight,  and  have  firm- 
ness of  mind  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  means  that  are  requisite  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Influenced  by 
this  opinion  of  the  Baron,  and  be- 
lieving the  operation  of  extraction 
to  be  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
depression,  that  the  latter  ought 
not,  on  any  occasion,  to  have  the 
preference,  I  have  given  advice, 
in  the  ca-^es  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  bOrn  with 
this  disorder,  to  postpone  every  at- 
tempt to  relieve  them,  until  they 
were  thirteen  or.  fourteen  yeajcs  olo. 
Prior  to  this  time,  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  children  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  submit,  with  due 
steadiness,  to  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  instruments^  which  Is 
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Sometimes  necessary  in  extracting 
the  cataract ;  and,  even  at  this  age, 
the  eyes  of  some  are  so  small,  and 
in  such  a  constant  rolling  motion, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  pro* 
perly  to  accomplish  the  operation. 
The  Portuguese  lad,  who8»e  case 
has  been  related,  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind;  and  I  consider 
}t  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  tliat 
it  came  under  my  notice,  since,  in 
some  degree,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
obliged  me  to  examine,  mere  at- 
tentively than  I  had  before  done, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  operation  of  depression ; 
which  operation,  being  more  easy 
to  perform  than  Aat  of  extraction, 
has  certainly  this  advantage  in  the 
cases  of  children,  (to  which  alone 
I  here  advert,)  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed with  equal  safety  when 
Ihey  arc  only  seven  years  of  age, 
as  it  may  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  their  lives. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  late 
Mr.  Pott,  who  published  his  re- 
marks on  the  cataract  in  the  year 
1775,  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
this  operation ;  and,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  much  under- 
rated the  advantages  of  extraction. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  he  makes 
many  just  and  highly  pertinent  ob- 
sensations  on  the  use  of  the  couch- 
ing needle,  in  those  cases  where 
the  cataract  is  soft,  or  Huid.  Mr. 
Pott  considered  this  as  a  very  com- 
mon state  of  the  disorder ;  and 
docs  not  make  snv  distinction  be- 
twcep  tiie  cataract  when  it  attacks 
grown  persons,  and  when  children 
are  born  with  it.  Jn  the  former 
caMT,  experience  inclines  me  to 
beliere,  thai  t!ie  cataract  is  very 
rarely  fluid,  or  even  soft;  whereas, 
in  fHc  latter,  I  have  ^Iways^ffHind 
iU  agrcwd)le  to  the  observation  of 
iJiE  BiMnii  cfe  Wenzel,  in  one  or 
Diher  of  iliese  states.     Although, 


therefore,  in  the  case  of  grown  per- 
sons, the  operation  of  extracticn 
appears  to  me  to  have  very  grett 
advantages  over  that  of  depresuoQ, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  children^  I  can 
readily  accede  to  almost  the  wboie 
that  Mr.  Pott  advances  in  fiivour 
or  depression.  If  the  coupling 
needle  be  passed  in  the  way  ia 
which  it  is  usually  introduced  t» 
depress  the  cataract,  and  therAj  a 
large  aperture  be  made  in  the  cap- 
.sulc  of  the  crystalline,  (which 
operation  may  be  performed  with 
perfect  safety,^  and  with  very  Iitti« 
pain  to  the  patient,  whilst  the  eye 
IS  fixed  with  a  speculum  oculi,)  the 
opaque  crystalline,  being  tbos 
brought  into  contact  with  the  aque- 
ous  and  vitreous  humours^  will,  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  space  of  time, 
according  to  its  degree  of  softness, 
be  absorbed;  and,  if  there  be  not 
an  opacity  in  the  capsule,  as  wcil 
as  in  the  crystalline,  the  pupil  will 
become  clear,  and  the  patient  wiD 
acquire  a  very  usefid  sight.  If,  in 
adaition  to  the  opacity  of  the  cry* 
stalline,  the  capsule  be  also  opaque, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
operation  do  not  prove  succ^sfid, 
the  eye  will  nevertheless  be  pcr^ 
fectly  uninjured,  and  it  will  he  as 
fit,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  have 
the  capsule  extracted,  as  it  wouM 
have  been  if  no  attempt  of  the 
above  kind  had  been  previouslt 
made. 

"  From  tlie  feregoins  observa- 
tions, I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  jtt&> 
tified  in  deducing  the  Mlowing 
inferences : 

"  First,  When  children  are  bora 
blind,  in  consequence  of  havn^ 
cataracts  in  their  eyes,  they  air 
never  so  totally  deprived  of  s^htas 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
colours ;  and,  tliough  they  canmtf 
see  the  figure  of  an  oMect,  nor 
even  its  colour^  unless  it  oe  pbccd 
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v^ithin  a  ^«rj  thprt  distuioe,  they  or  later*  be  absorbed,  the  pnfol 

nevQTthelesscan  lell  whether,  when  become  clear,  and  the  sight  be  to* 

within  this  distance,  it  be  brought  stared. 

nearer  to,  oj*  carried  farther  from        "  FQUfthly,  IF,  in  addition  tpth^ 

them.    '  opacity  of  the  cry^taUina  byrupur, 

*'  Secondly,  In  oonsequenoe  of  its  capsule  be  also  c^qve^  wther 

this  power,  whilst  in  a  stale  of  in  its  anterior  or  posterior  portion, 

comparative    blindness,    children  or  in  both,  (which  circumstauc? 

who  have  tii^ir  cataiacts  removed*  cannot  be  ascertained  before  t))f 

are  enabled,  imaaediaiel/  on  tiae  0pef«tion«)  and>  in  cansequeno^  «f 

acquisition  of  sight,  to  form  some  this,  the  operation  above  mentionod 

judgment  of  the  distance,  and  even  should  not  prove  successful,  it  wiM 

of  die  outline,  of  those  strongly  not  preclude  th^  performance  of 

defined  objects  with  the  colour  of  extraction  afterwardsj  if  this  bf 

which  they  were  previously  ao*  thought  ad viseable. 
quainted.          •  "  FifthJT,  The  operation  ahov« 

"  Thirdly,  When  children  hare  mentioned  being  much  mere  easy 
been  born  with  cataracts,  the  cry-  to  perform  than  that  of  extraction, 
stalline  humour  has  generally,  if  not  ana  it  being  possible  to  fix  the  eye 
always,  been  foui)d  either  in  a  soft  with  perfect  safety  during  its  per- 
or  fluid  state.  If,  therefore,-  it  be  formance,  by  means  of  a  speculum 
not  accompanied  with  an  opacity,  oculi,  it  may  be  undertaken  at  a 
either  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  much  earlier  age  than  the  latter 
portion  of  the  capsule,  and  this  operation;  and  a  chance  may  of 
capsule  be  largely  punctured  with  course  be  ^iven  to  the  patient,  of 
the  couching  needle,  introduced  in  receiving  instruction,  without  that 
the  way  in  which  this  instrument  loss  of  time  which  has  usually  been 
is  usually  employed  to  depress  the  thought  unavoidable,  when  child- 
cataract,  there  is  reason  to  expect  ren  are  born  with  this  disorder*. 
that  the  opaque  matter  will,  sooner 

**  *  It  ooght  to  be  mcDiioned,  that  about  a  month  after  the  ttbovetnetitioncd  opera- 
tion on  Master  W.'f  left  eye,  I  perTorroed  a  similar  operation  on  the  right  eye  of  the  same 
yoqng  gentleman.  Although  he  behaved  with  great  firmness  on  the  fitst  occasion,  it 
iiras  not  without  considerable  diflScuUy  that  his  head  Mas  kept  steady  on  the  second* 
The  operation,  however,  gave  him  very  little  pain,  and  no  io^aramation  followed  ;  but 
the  opacity  afterwards  was  not  diminished;  and  he  did  not  acquire  any  additional  sight 
from  this  eye.  There  was  an  evident  mark  in  that  part  of  the  capsule  where  the  coach- 
ing needle  pierced  it;  though  the  aperture  was  too  small  to  admit  a  sufficient  number 
of  rays  of  light  to  give  an  idea  of  objects.  It  seems  probable  that  the  want  of  success, 
in  this  instance,  was  owing  to  an  opacity  in  the  capsule,  which  was  incapable  of  being 
Absorbed.  The  eye,  however,  is  as  fit  to  have  the  aperture  in  the  capsule  enlarged,  uB 
ft  portion  of  it  removed,  when  the  patient  is  of  a  proper  age,  as  if  no  operation  had  been 
previously  performed. 

**  I  beg  leave  also  to  add,  that  since  these  pages  were  put  together,  a  case  has  come 
under  my  care,  which  seems  to  afford  a  confirmation  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
oiTcrtd  respecting  the  state  of  the  cataract  in  children,  and  the  effects  that  are  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  capsule  that  cont;^ins  it.  A  youug 
Iftdy^  eight^n  years  old,  was  pot  under  my  care,  who  had  been  blind  from  an  early 
pftrt  of  her  infancy.  She  had  a  cataract  completely  formed  in  both  eyes ;  and  in  each 
there  were  three  or  four  opaque  spots,  more  white  than  the  rrst,  which  seemed  to  lie 
on  the  rorfiice  of  the  opaque  crystalline.  I  punctured  the  capsule  of  each  with  * 
couching  needle,  aecording  to  the  proposition  in  the  preceding  pagea,  in  the  presea<e 
of  Mr.  Scott,  sargeon.  in  St  Alben's-itreet.    The  operation  gave  her  no  n»iv   au4| 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  opacity  was  evidently  diminished,  particularly  in  tbe 
rinlit  eye,  the  patient  dtHcoverjpg  the  colour  of  objects  more  plainly  than   before,  bar 
being  still  unable  to  distinguish  their  figure.     At  the  end  of  a  monlh,  finding  no  fonlei 
improvement  in  her  vision,  it  appeared  to  me  most  probable  that  the  remaining  opacL'j 
was  situnted  in  the  capsules.     I  therefore  determined  to  extract  either  n  part  or  ikt 
whole  of  each  of  them.     The  incisions  of  the  cornea  were  made  in  the  usual  manttv; 
after  which,  I  punctured  the  anterior  parts  of  both  the  .capsules  with  the  shnrp  end  of  s 
sold  curette.      The  punctures  became  immediately  transparent,   without  nfibrding  u 
Issue  to  the  liquor  Meibomii,  or  any  other  humour.     From  hence  it  seems  evident,  iba; 
nothing  was  contained  within  the  capsules,   or,  in  other  words,  that   the   cr^sUlHc.^ 
Immnurs  were  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  their  nbaorptKm  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  previous  operation  of  puncturing  their  capsnlea  with  tbe  coock- 
ing  needle.     I  dilated  the  new  punctures  with  the  end  of  the  curette;  and,  aftervarda, 
being  still  afraid  that  the  apertures  in  the  capsules  might  not  be  large  enough  to  adn.  t 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  rays  of  light,  I  removed  a  portion  of  each   of  them  vith  s 
small  forceps.    This  was  accomplished  in  the  left  eye,  without  occasioning  the  discharge 
of  any  part  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and,  in  the  right,  the  quantity  of  this  huraonr  that 
came  away  was  very  small.     In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  inflammation  that  follovH 
the  operation  was  nearly  removed;  a  large  portion  of  both  pupils  w^s  quite  clear;  a&s 
the  young  lady  distinguished  objects  with  quickness  and  precision.' 
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On  Conversation. 


[From  Graves's  Senilities,  or  Solitary  Amusements.] 


*  I  hate  a  jk0/-cbinpanion  vith  a  good  mc- 

'  mory.' 

"  nPHERE  cannot  be  a  more  se- 
X  vere  satire  on  the  usual 
strain  of  convivial  conversation, 
than  is  implied  in  this  proverbial 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It 
betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  tri* 
fling,  if  not  absurd  or  reprehensi- 
ble kind  of  communication  which 
too  often  prevails  on  those  occa- 
sions. The  most  cautious  and  re- 
served, in  the  freedom  of  social  in- 
tercourse frequently  let  fall  some 
remarks  or  expressions  which  they 
would  wish  to  recall,  or  woulcl 
blusli  to  have  remembered  or  re- 
peated. And  the  herd  of  jovial 
companion^;  generally  talk  at  ran- 
dom, or  indulge  themselves  in 
such  incoherent,  unmeaning  loqua- 
city, as  can  neither  be  remembered 
nor  repeated.  As  they  sacrifice 
more  to  Bacchus  than  to  Minerva, 
their  wine  puts  wisdom  to  flight, 
and  folly  reign*  triumphant. 

'  I  drank*!  I  liJc'd  it  not,  'twas  rajje,  'tm-ai 

'  noise, 
'.An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys. 

*  ADdvheD,atdawnofday,fairreason's]i»ht 
<  Broke  through  the  fumes  and  phantoms 

'  of  the  night, 

*  What   had  h'-en  said;  I  ask'd  roy«»i'f.* 

P'.toft. 


''  In  general,  indeed,  those, 
agreeable  conversations  which  we 
daily  hear  mentioned  as  havin? 
been  enjoyed. even  in  the  society  of 
distinguished  characters,  if  rigidly 
scrutinized,  would,  probably,  fall 
far  short  of  our  expectation.  I 
never  had  the  honour  of  being  ad*, 
mitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  Bcls 
Bleu  club, ..which  consists  of  the 
most  celebrated  female,  characters 
in  the  kingdom.  But  from  those 
who  have  enjoyed  that  felicity,  I 
have  heard  that  the  conversation' 
often  turned  upon  fashions,  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  and  other 
chit-chat  which  prevails  in  other 
female  assemblies. 

''  In  so  numerous  a  mixed  com- 
pany, indeed,  where  every  one 
comes  full  charged  with  literature 
and  science,  ready  primed  for  ex« 
plosion,,  a  little  harmless  small  talk 
among  the  less  enlightened  mem- 
bers, may  be  better  uiau  one  gene-> 
ral  discharge  of  wit  and  learning 
from  the  whole  assembly,  which 
must  necessarily  produce  a  Babel 
of  confusion. 

•'  But,  what,  then !  are  we  to  be- 
lieve^ that  the  obiervation  of  some 
of  our  best  writers  is  unfounded : 
'  That  the  hours  spent  in  convcrsa- 
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'  tion  with  our  friends,  are  some  of 
'  the  most  delightful  portions  of 
'  our  existence?*  By  no  means: 
what  I  would  insinuate  is,  tiiat 
when  a  nuftierdus  cdncourse  of  in- 
dividuals, unconnected  and  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions,  is  assembled  to- 
gether in  one  company ;  each  am- 
bitious of  displaying  nis  eloquence 
and  gaining  attention,  or  obtruding 
his  intelligence  of  frivolous  occur- 
rences, uninteresting  to  the  compa- 
ny, though,  perhaps,  gratifying  to 
himself;  this  may  oe  called  talking 
or  haranguing,  or  what  you  please, 
but  hardly  merits  the  name  of  con- 
versation. 

"  As  for  thote  tumultuous  a«sem* 
Wies  called  routs,  we  might  as  wdl 
expect  edifying  conversation  frbm 
a  flight  of  martins  and  swalfows  on 
the  eve  o(  their  migration,  as 
ftom  sueh  a  muHifarious  concourse 
cf  fluttering  fops  and  flaunting  flirts 
a*  are  there  usually  crowded  t6ge- 
ther.    An  evening  at  a  tavern  is 

fenerally  spent  in  an  equally  insig* 
ificant,  though,  perhaps,  more 
joyous  and  socisible,  and  less  f6r-* 
indl  style  of  Conversation, 

*'  But  when  a  small  circle  of 
frit:nds  and  acquaintance,  of  near- 
ly equal  rank  and  of  similar  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  of  life,  meet  t6- 
S;ether,  desirous  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  the  reciprocal  communi- 
c*ati6n  of  sentiments  and  observa* 
tions,  with  kindness  and  goodrhu- 
liJotir,  cannot  but  be  highly  plefts. 
ing  and  improving  to  all  parties. 
Bat  the  usual  erfcr  of  too  many  is  a 
desire  to  shine,  father  than  to  in«. 
form,  and  to  please  themselves  ra*- 
ther  than  their  company,  by  en* 
grossing  more  than  their  due  share 
of  the  conversatibn. 

*'  They  have  no  desire  to  be  tn*- 
fbrmed  or  diverted  themselves,  but 
think   those    the   most  agreeable 

**  Ami  cor  um  conspectos 


companions  who  will  patientFjr  al' 
tend  to  their  superior  wisdom,  and 
admire  their  splendid  talents,  and 
applaud  their  eloquence. 

"  This  acoounts  for  tbe  gratis 
cation  which  the  French  lady  re- 
ceived from  the  visit  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  She  declared  to  every 
one  she  met,  '  that  she  never  had 
'  a  more  improving  conversation, 

*  than  with  that  gentleman,  though 

*  (says  he)  the  lady  had  all  the  con- 
'  versation  to  herself;  for,  I  call 
'  heaven  to  witness^  that  not  £ve 
'  W6rds  passed  Ay  lips.' 

"  We  may  conclude,  then,  I 
thinks  that  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  the  conversation  of  a 
circle  of  friends,  does  not  arise  firom 
the  fine  things  which  are  said,  tbe 
shrewd  observations  which  are 
made,  the  learning  which  is  shown, 
or  the  wit  which  is  displayed ,  so 
much  as  from  the  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, and  the  exercise  of  the  kind 
affections  *  which  accompany  this 
friendly  intercourse,  and  the  ease 
und  freedom  with  which  every  one 
delivers  his  sentiments,  proposes 
his  doubts,  or  unbosoms  himself  of 
any  remarks  which  he  may  hare 
made,  and  vsrhich  he  wishes  to  €x>m« 
municate.  When,  therefore,  yoa 
may  have  met  with  this  refined 
gratification,  and  enjoyed  an  attic 
entertainment,  do  not  boast  of  your 
good  fortune,  nor  tell  every  one  you 
meet  what  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion or  delightful  evening  jou 
have  spent ;  and  how  merry  or  how 
facetious  you  were:  much  less 
give  any  specimen  of  your  good 
cheer;  for  the  wit  or  humour  of 
what  is  said  depends  on  so  many 
circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
^  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  what  '  set 

*  the  table  in  a  roar '  at  night,  will 
appear  very  insipid  in  tbe  mocn- 
ing>  and  what  you  relate  may  be  re- 
ceived 

ipse  dclectat."        Sknbca. 


Symptoms  of  Self-Ivpoxtance. 


[167] 


ceivcd  with  cold  indifference,  and 
expose  yourself  to  the  sneers,  and 
your  friends  to  tbc  ridicule^  of  per- 


sons entirely  uninterested  in  your 
unseasonable  narrative." 


Symptoms  of  Self-Importancjs. 
[From  the  Same.] 


*  t  villA-own  as  I  pass  by;  and  let  them 
<  take  it  as  they  list.' 

Shakspea&b. 


A' 


S  I  am  an  idle  man,  and 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath, 
I  spend  many  of  my  mornings  in 
traversing  the  streets  and  public 
tvaiks  of  that  beautiful  city.  The 
magnificence  of  tlie  many  elegant 
buildings  and  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  scene,  sooth  the  imagination 
and  tranquillize  the  spirits.  Yet  I 
find  the  calm  composure  of  my 
mind  frequently  interrupted,  and 
my  nerves  unpleasantly  irritated, 
by  the  haughty  and  fiisttdious  looks 
of  those  I  meet. 

"  Though  I  will  not  subscribe 
to  the  infallibility  of  Lavater's  sy« 
6tem  of  physiognomy ;  yet  the 
feelings  of  every  one,  without  anv 
rules,  may  interpret  the  senti- 
ments of  most  people  from  the  air 
and  cast  of  their  countenances. 

'*  Man  is  by  nature  sociable  and 
friendly  to  man;  and  when  there 
is  no  opposition  of  interests,  rarely 
harbours  any  malicious  or  hostile 
disposition  against  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Whence  then  are  those  ur>- 
friendl^r,  contemptuous,  and  repul- 
sive airs  which  we  continually 
meet  with  in  those  with  whom  we 
have  no  connexion,  and  whom  we 
have  never  injured  or  offended? 
who  survey  us  with  such  a  superci- 
lious, disdainful  mien,  as  if  they 
questioned  our  right  to  exist  in  the 

BeL'lJtHJT°'*■^^'J*'^'  *'u,-'*T^  ?^J?''  «q»«int»nce/  prcvaili  more  in    Bath, 
fethA^  than  la  asy  oUier  public  place  in  Euiope." 

L  4  ttut 


same  district,  or  even  on  the   fac« 
of  the  same  globe  with  themselves. 

*'  I  sometimes  meet  a  man  so 
stately  in  his  deportment,  so  haughty 
in  his  look,  with  such  an  air  oFdc- 
fiance  in  his  whole  manner,  that  I 
shrink  from  his  appearance,  and  feel 
myself  annihilated  in  his  presence. 
Yet,  on  recovering  from  my  dismay, 
and  reflecting  on  the  limited  power 
and  capacity  of  every  human  being, 
I  find  probably,  on  inquiry,  the 
real  character  of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage :  that  his  pompous  air  con- 
ceals a  mean  spirit,  and  that  the 
solemn  countenance  is  only  a  veU 
for  his  ignorance  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

"  Such  are  many  of  those  co- 
lossal figures  who  seem  to  '  bestride 
'  the  world,  and  under  whose  legs, 
'  as  it  were,  we  petty  mortals  must 
^  peep  about,'  to  find  a  loop-hole 
to  pass  by  them,  without  being 
crushed  against  the  wall,  or  justled 
into  the  kennel. 

"  One  man,  whom  I  have  met, 
perhaps,  at  a  third  place,  assumes 
a  reserved  and  distant  air,  lest  I 
should  claim  liim  as  an  acquaint- 
ance *.  Another  man,  with  eyes 
fixed,  looks  straight  forwards,  and 
though  our  elbows  almost  touch, 
seems  unconscious  that  any  one  is 
near  him,  or  at  least  worth  his 
notice.  ' 

"  A  third  is  near-sighted ;  and 
though  we  have  met,  perhaps,  on 
various  occasions,  has  not  the  ho- 


[168] 


On  what  Is  called  a  False  Voice. 


Hour  to  recollect  my  name.  All 
these  arc  different  stratagems  of 
pride  and  self-importance,  which, 
though  not  reducible  to  the  precise 
rules  of  quarrelling,  like  '  the  lie 
'  direct,*  and  for  which  we  can  call 
a  man  to  account;  yet  mar,  and 
ought  to  be  relented,  or  rather 
treated  with  the  contempt  which 
they  deserve. 

*'  I  remember  a  stout  fellow, 
with  a  most  terrific  countenance, 
who,  if  he  met  a  man  strutting 
a!on  in  sublime  contemplation  of 
his  own  importance,  and  a  sove- 
reign contempt  of  all  around  him, 
would,  on  a  sudden,  runup  to  him, 
turn  his  large  white  eyes  upon  him, 
and  cry,  Boh  !  This,  it  may  be 
supposed,  often  involved  him  in  a 
scuffle,  or  rough  rencounter ;  but 
generally  raised  a  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  haughty  despot. 

"  A  proud  look  is  an  insult  on 
the  public.  Pride  was  not  made 
for  man,  nor  for  womaji  neither. 
Yet  I  have  seen  a  fair  spinster, 
rather  past  her  bloom,  who  ha?i 
been  conversing  with  a  polite  smile 
in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
a -young  nymph  in  the  glossy  lustre 
of  fifteen,  assume  an  haughty  air, 
and  survey  the  blushing  harmless 
virgin  with  such  a  murderous  aspect 
that  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
consequences. 

"  What  then  do  I  expect  from 


those  whom  I  meet  in  public,  and 
who  certainly  have  a  right  to  lock, 
as  well  as  to  act^  ^  they  please,  in 
defiance  of  my  assumed  censorial 
authority  ? 

"'  Why,  I  expect,  that  everv 
man  should  look  with  an  air  cii 
kindness  and  benignity  on  all  man- 
kind; or,  at  least,  not  assume  an 
hostile  or  menacing  aspect  towards 
those  who  have  never  injured  or 
offended  him. 

"  Let  a  man  of  rank  or  distinc- 
tion assume  the  dignity  becomrn^ 
his  station  and  character  ;  but  let 
not  those  who  have  no  rank,  nor, 
perhaps,  any  character,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  vulgar,  affect 
that  superiority,  which  is  an  affront 
to  every  one  they  meet,  and  which 
will  not  easily  be  allowed  them  in 
a  country  of  true  liberty,  and  where 
education  and  virtue  make  the  on- 
ly real  distinction ;  and  where  men 
will  not  be  imposed  upon  or  kept 
in  awe  by  a  solemn  appearance  or 
arrogant  pretensions. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  when  he 
meets  a  man  of  this  description, 
snaps  his  fingers  at  him,  and  ejacu- 
lates a  icrap  of  Latin  after  him, 
Non  hujus  te  facio  !  I  do  not  care 
this  for  you  ! 

"  For  my  own  part,  as  I  love  all 
mankind,  I  rather  pity  than  resent 
the  folly  of  this-  theatrical  hero, 
'  who  struts  his  hour  on  the  stage, 
'  and  then  is  seen  no  more/  " 


On  what  is, called  a  False  Voice. 

[From   Despiau's  Select  Amusements   in  Philosophy  and 

Mathematics."] 

"  A  FINE  vftice  is  certainly  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
XjL  preferable  to  every  instru-  organs  of  the  voice,  which  are  al- 
ment  whatever.  Unfortunately,  most  the  same  in  all  mankind :  it 
many^  persons  have  only  a  false  originates  from  the  ears,  owing  M 
voice ;  but,  in  general,  this  does     an  inequality  of  strength  in  Ihe^? 

organs. 


On  what  is  called  a  False  Votes. 


[169] 


organs,  or  to  some  want  of  deli- 
cacy or  tension ;  in  consequence  of 
which^  as  they  req^ive  unequal  im- 
pressions, we  necessarily  hear  false 
sounds,  and  the  voice,  whick  en- 
deavours to  imitate  them,  becomes 
itself  false.  Oh  this  subject  Dr« 
Vandermonde  made  a  very  simple 
experiment,  which  he  relates  in 
his  Essay  on  improving  the  human 
Mind,  and  which  may  oe  repeated 
on  children  who  pronounce  with  a 
false  voice,  in  order  that  a  remedy 
may  be  applied  at  that  tender  age 
wlit^n  the  organs  are  still  suscep- 
tible of  modi/ication. 

"  The  experiment,  as  he  de- 
scribes  it,  is  as  follows :  '  I  made 
choice,'  says  he,  '  of  a  clear  day, 
'  and  having  fixed  on  a  spacious 
"  apartment,  I  took  up  my  station 
in  a  place  judged  most  conve- 
nient for  my  experiments.  I  then 
stopped  one  of  the  ears  of  the 
chiui  who  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  them,  and  made  her  recede 
from  me,  till  she  no  longer  heard 
the  sound  of  a  repeating  watch 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  orat  least 
until  tlie  sound  of  the  bell  pro- 
duced a  very  weak  impression  on 
her  organs  of  hearing.  I  then 
desired  her  to  remain  in  that 
place,  and  immediately  going  up 
to  her  unstopped  her  ear,  and 
stopped  the  other,  taking  care  to 
cause  her  to  shut  her  mouth,  lest 
the  sound  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  ear  through  the  eu- 
stachian tube.  1  then  returned 
to  my  station,  and  making  my 
watch  again  strike,  the  child  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  she 
heard  tolerably  well ;  upon  which 
1  made  a  sign  to  her  to  recede 
^  again  till  slie  could  scarcely  hea; 


'  the  sound.'    It  results  from  this 
experiment,   that   in  the   ears  of 
persons   who  have  a  false  voice, 
there  is  an  inequality  of  strength  ; 
and  the  means  of  remedying  this 
defect  in  children,  is  to  ascertain 
by  a  similar  mode,  which  ear  is  the 
weakest.     *  When  this  has  been 
discovered,  nothing  better  can  be. 
done,  in  my  opinion,'  says  Dr. 
Vandermonde,  '  tlian  to   stop  up 
the  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  that   va« 
luable  opportunity  of  frequently 
exercising  the  weak  ear,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  fatigue  it. 
The  one  thus  made  to  labour  alono 
will  be  strengthened,  while  the 
other  will  always  retain  the  same 
force.     The  child's    ear  should 
from  time  to  time  be  unstopped, 
in  order  to  make  it  sing,  and  to 
discover  whether  both  ears  have 
the  same  degree  of  sensibility/ 
This  natural  defect  may   be  then 
corrected,  and  any  person  may  be 
.made  to  acquire  a  true  voice,  pro- 
vided the  means  pointed  out  by  Dr* 
Vandermonde  be  early  employed. 

**  Persons  who  have  a  false  voice, 
in  consequence  of  some  inequality 
in  the  ears,  may  be  compared  to 
those  who  squint;  that  is  to  say, 
who,  in  order  to  see  an  object  di- 
stinctly, do  not  turn  equally  to- 
wards it  tlie  axis  of  both  eyes,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  same  vi- 
sual powers.  .  It  is  probable  that 
the  former,  if  they  had  early  ac- 
customed themselves  to  make  us« 
of  only  one  ear,  would  hear  di- 
stinctly different  sounds,  which 
they  would  have  imitated,  and 
would  not  have  contracted  a  false 


voice. 


f» 
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French  DEFfNiTioNs  of  Revolutiokary  Cant  PsrfLAH^^. 
[From  DufRE's  Lexicographia  Neologica  Gallica.] 


if 


J'BAS,  interj.  Down  with  him ! 
down  with  it!  A  favourite 
expression  with  the  French  during 
tiie  revolution,  and  much  used  by 
the  mobs  of  Paris.  It  is  a  word  of 
proscription>  a  signal  of  political 
anathema,  which  marks  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  fickleness  of  the 
French  character ;  since  they  have 
called  out  a^has!  against  all  per- 
sons at  different  times,  the  Idol  of 
the  evening  being  the  ojyect  of 
their  execration  the  next  morning. 
(A-b(u  M.  Veto!  Dvwn  with  M, 
Veto ! — A'has  Tallien !  Donon  with 
Tallien ! — J-haa  Petion !  Dawn  with 
Petion! — A-bfis  le  directoire!  Dawn 
with  the  directory! —u^-^a*  Ics 
lois!  Down  with  kings!— ^-5a?  Ics 
saints !  Down  with  the  saints ! — 
— A'bas  les  impics !  Do:vn  with 
the  impious  wretches! — A-bds  les 
ath6es !  Dow7t  with  the  atheists  !— 
A'has  les  sans-cu!nttes  !  Dawn  with 
the  sans-culottes!" 

*'  Jnstitui  acrostatiffuCy  s.  m.  acro- 
ttatic  instilution.  This  was  first 
established  by  t!ie  committee  of 
public  safety  at  the  palace  of  Mcu- 
don,  and  is  conducted  with  great 
secrecy.  The  com^zn j  o( aeronauts 
consists  of  Miy  enterprising  young 
inen  who  are  oonstantly  in  prac- 
tice. Balloons  are  by  this  institu- 
lion  prepared  for  the  difTerent  ar- 
mies, and  have  their  appropriate 
names ;  that  employed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fleunis  on  the  ?fith  of  June 
1791'  is  called  the  Entrcprcnant. 
An  aeronaut  and  two  officers  of 
rank  ascended  in  it  twice,  and  by 
their  signals  made  with  flags  con- 
tributed to  the  succes*;  of  the  day 
(or  rather  successive  days),  which 


was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  republican  arms.  When  the 
labours  of  the  aerostatic  instihtti&9 
shall  have  attained  to  a  degree  cf 
general  utility  and  perfection,  th<' 
transactions,  it  has  been  said,  wil^ 
be  published ;  at  present  the  Frem  J 
public  know  but  little  of  iPirhat  U 
doing.  The  greatest  iznprovemect 
the  institution  has  hitherto  made, 
has  been  to  add  a  kind  of  telegpph 
falling  below  the  gondola^  and  sus- 
pended from  it,  consisting  of  eigh 
cylinders  of  black  taffeta,  which 
form  the  signals  by  opening  and 
shutting,  and  appear  like  so  many 
paper  lanterns.  This  simple  ap- 
paratus' forms  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  changes,  and  has  been 
found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  ci 
correspondence.  The  principal  t^- 
ginecr  has  had  in  contemplatioa 
the  construction  of  a  telegraphic 
balloon  which  might  be  worked  oa 
terrQ  firma,  by  means  of  string^^i 
communicating  with  the  cylindt-rs 
before  mentioned,  at  tlie  height  o^ 
twelve  feet  from  tlieground." 

"  Atiachi,  s.  m.  a  servant.  Mr-n 
attache  is  now  generally  used  iu 
France  instead  of  mon  valet  d»- 
chambre,  mon  la  qua  is,  mon  garden. 
file,  (Le  ministre public  de  France 
fit  son  entree  a  G^ncs,  pr^-ede  de 
deux  atiacUs,  porta nt  habit  de  ci- 
toyen  et  la  cocardc  nallonale  trico- 
lore  au  chapeau,  &c.  The  public 
minister  of  France  made  his  entrj 
into  Genoa,  preceded  by  two  «fr- 
vants,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  ci- 
tizen, having  the  three-coloured 
national  cockade  in  his  hat,  &c.;'* 

"  Brissotiner,  v.  a.  to  brissotine; 
to  empty  the  pockets  or  purse  after 

the 


FRENCH  Definitions  of  REVOLyxiOKARvCAi^TPKHASEs.    [i7l] 


he  manner  of  Brissot.  Brissot  was 
driven  from  Paris  for  some  tricks 
3f  youlh>  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
London,  where  he  gainecl  a  pro- 
ficiency in  an  art  which  he  was 
admiralbly  qualified  to  distinguish 
himself  by,  whether  in  financial  or 
literary  matters. 

"^  He  began  his  brilliant  career 

by  the  publication  of  a  trc^tiae  on 

l^eiUeel  frauds  (sur  Thoon^tet^  des 

voleries).     He  did  not  confine  his 

doctrine  to    barren   aiguments  d 

priori,   but   instructed  the   public 

by  weighty  proofs  of  unanswerable 

and     lucrative   experience.     This 

obtained    for   him   the  honour   of 

havinz  his  name  applied  to  feats 

of  skill   and  address   in  the    like 

way,  called  after  him  {brinetiner) 

brissotining,  with  the  further  eulo- 

gium  of  Jiaving  proved  hiiAself  an 

aTlept  in  the  art  of  knaver;^  (avoir 

bien  nierile  de  la  coquinerie.)*' 

"  Carmagfiole,  s.  f.  a  patriotic 
dance  and  song  so  called.  It  owes 
its  rise  to  the  violence  which  broke 
Out  amongst  the  people^  occasioned 
by  the  late  king's  right  of  veto,  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
knights  of  the  poniard-  It  was 
called  the  carmagnole  of  the  roy- 
alists, that  is  to  say,  a  dance  and 
scnr  made  to  incense  the  royalists, 

"  It  is  since  become  a  common 
phrase  in  familiar  speech.  (On  dit 
que  nous  danson)  la  carmagnole  par- 
t^ut  sur  la  meme  air ;  pour  dire, 

3uc  les  armes  des  canmgiwb  ont 
u  succ^s  partout.— It  is  said  that 
we  dance  the  carmagnole  every 
where  to  the  ^ame  tune;  whicn 
implic's  that  the  carmagTtoh  ha\^ 
every  where  the  ^me  success.) 

"  Carmagnole  wa3  the  tiame  at 
ftr<;t  given  to  the  particular  tune 
and  dance  before '  mentioned ;  af- 
.  tcr wards  to  a  particular  kind  of 
coat,  and  to  the  soldiers  who  wore 
K  or  who  sung  the  song :  lasUy, 


the  reports  made  in  the  national 
convention  by  the  framers  of 
them. 

"  The  word  carmagnole  is  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  the  name  of 
a  town  so  calkd  in  Piedmont,  from 
whence  came  «  number  of  dimi- 
nutive fepows  who  served  in  the 
capacity  of  lao^ueys  in  Paris,  and, 
as  is  usual,  were  called  after  the 
name  of  the  place  from  whence 
they  ciiitie. 

'*  This  (^fig  is  remarkable  be« 
cause  it  has  given  the  name  of  ear* 
magnol  to  the  republican  part  of  the 
French  nation." 

''  Dketteujtj  eusi,  adj.  fiunishcd; 
starving ;  h&ving  a  icarcity  of  food. 
This  adjective,  which  has  been 
marked  in  the  dictionaries  hereto* 
fore  as  obsolete  or  seldom  used, 
has  been  but  too  much  employed 
during  the  lat^  dearth  lof  four  sue* 
cessiye  years.  (Une  ann6c  drwN 
teiue,  A  ye^r  of  fimthe.J 

*'  It  IS  remarkable  that  though 
the  substantive  diitette  is  used  to 
imply  a  famine,  the  adjective  dr* 
setteux,  formed  from  it,  has  been 
always  used  as  an  expression  of  ri- 
dicule, and  to  mean  a  poor  needy 
devil ;  or  in  a  trompassionate  sense» 
for  a  distressed  person.  Furetiere 
has  said  :  The  academicians,  so  far 
from  rendering  the  French  lan- 
guage rich  and  copious,  havei/orrecl 
and  impoverished  it  (i'ont  rendu  di^ 
settewe),'* 

**  S  Embranchet,  v.  recip.  to  in- 
terweave ;  to  entwine  itself.  Thit 
verb  wa(s  formerly  used  only  in  an 
active  sense,  but  is  now  become  a 
reciprocal  verb.  (Cette  question 
a'embranche  avec  une  foule  d  autres : 
this  question  iuterweacet  iteeff  with 
a  number  of  others.)  A  metaphor 
taken  from  the  interweaving,  or 
entwininff  of  the  branchel  of  trees, 
whether  by  art  or  nature*  This 
verb  is  new.'* 

The 
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THESE  are  first  mentioned  as 
generally  known  in  the  y<^r 
1220,  and  reported  to  have  been  in  . 
force .  to  the  yv^t  1 665 .  They  were 
never  form  ally  abrogated,  but  lost 
their  influence  by  degrees,  as  the 
sword  of  justice  was  wielded  by 
vigorous  hands.  The  Westphaliai\ 
secret  tribunals  were  at  first  only 
designed  for  that  country  alone, 
and  had  no  jurisdictioji  whatever  ^ 
dsewhcre.  The  extent  of  their 
power  was  limited  on  the  west  by 
the  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Weser, 
on  the  north  by  Friesland,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  '  Westerwald,' 
•i  e,  the  western  forest,  and  Hesse." 
I  "  The  emperor  being  supreme 
judge  of  all  secujar  courts  of  ju- 
dicature in  Germany,  was  also  the 
sole  institutor  and  chief  of  all  tribu- 
nals. 

"  Free  counties,  being  certain 
districts  comprehending  several 
parishes,  where  the  judges  and 
counsellors  of  the  secret  ban  admi- 
nistered justice,  conformably  to  the 
territorial  statutes.  A  free  county 
contained  several  tribunals  subject 
to  the  control  of  one  master  of  tiie 
chair,  '  stuhlherr.  *  These  masters 
of  the  chair,  who  commonly  were 
secular  or  eccle:^iastical  princes, 
held  their  appointment  by  the  will  . 
of  tlie  emperor,  which  they  for- 
feited by  deciding  in  matters  not 
within  their  jurisdiction,  or  on  de- 
viating from  the  laws  of  the  free 
tribunals.      They    appointed    tlie 


free  counts,  '  frey-grafen/  wn« 
were  presidents  ot  particular  tri- 
bunals of  the  secret  ban.  Thor 
were  presented  by  the  masters  <^ 
their  cnair  to  the  emperor  for  coo 
firmation,  who  were  made  rcspot- 
sible  for  them,  upon  which  thtj 
were  invested  with  the  royal  hsL, 
and  obliged  to  swear  fealtj  arJ 
obedience  to  the  head  of  thcer- 
pire.  The  latter  also  could  puiii>i 
the  free  counts,  or  deprive  them  ^ 
their  office ;  occupy  the  seat  of  a  free 
count  in  the  tribunals,  decide  Ic 
matters  of  appeal  brought  befon? 
him,  inspect  and  reform  the  ti-K- 
nals,  and  appoint  the  free  knigfci-. 
i,  e.  '  frey-schoffen  ; '  but  thi?  ves 
confined  to  the  territory  of  West- 
phalia," 

"  The  number  of  the^e  f^'«^ 
knights,  belonging  to  each  iriburi, 
never  was  less  than  seven,  dot  U 
it  amount  to  more  than  ek>f^ 
Seven  free  knights,  at  least,  wi« 
required  to  compose  a  pltro:* 
court,  i.e.  '  vollgericht,'  in  wt*; 
^he  final  sentence  was  pronouiiit'^ 
Knights  of  other  tribunals  were  5> 
deed  permitted  to  be  present  c: 
these  occasions  as  visitors  ^* 
were  not  allowed  to  give  t^r 
vote.  On  tlielr  reception  i-^^^ 
promised  upon  oath,  to  give  iriK'* 
mation  to  tlie  secret  tribunal  ;• 
every  thing  coming  under  its  ju-'i  • 
diction t  perceivea  by  themst'*t^ 
or  reported  to  them  by  creili-^'' 
persons,  and  not  to  suffer  any  th:r; 
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created  betwixt  h«iaven  and  earth 
to  divert  them  from  the  execution 
of  their  duty.     They  also  bound 
themselves  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and 
to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
masters  of  the  chair,  and  of  the 
free  courts,  only  on  legal  grounds. 
After  having  taken  tl^is  oath,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  reveal,  even 
to  their  confessors,  the  secrets  of 
the  tribuhsd  ;  and  on  transgressing 
thi^  law,   though  only  in  the  most 
trifling  point,    they  were  hanged 
without  mercy.     They  pronounced 
judgment  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Westphalian  secret  tribu- 
nal, and  executed  it  conformably  to 
the    decrees    of   the  free    courts. 
They  knew  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs. 

"   The  original  constitution   of 
the  sc^cret  tribunals  did,  however, 
not  long  continue    in  force;    all 
sorts  of  abandoned  characters  being 
admitted.     The    number    of   free 
-knights  allowed  to  every  tribunal 
•was  originally  limited  to  eleven, 
iiut  in  a  ^short  time  manj  of  them 
amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy,  who 
even  were  not  possessed  of  an  inch 
of  landed  property  in  Westphaly, 
and  were  inducer!  by  self-interest, 
ambition,   and  revenge,  or  some 
other  disgraceful  motivcj  to  join 
the   association.   .   The    meeting- 
places  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
cret   tribunals    degenerated    into 
haunts.of  sanguinary  banditti,  who 
indiscrikninately    assassinated    the 
innocent    with   the   guilty.     The 
•masters  of  the  chair  being  actuated 
by  the  most  sordid  avarice^  they 
divided    tlie    free    counties    into 
numerous  smaller  seats  of  justice, 
whereby  the  number  of  spies  and 
secret  informers  naturally  was  in- 
£reased  to  a  most  prodigious  -de- 
gree,   and   various    opportunities 
offered  for  fraud,  iipposition,  and 


iCxtortioii.      Although   they  were 
originally  author isea  to  pronounce 
sentence  only  inrcrimlnal  c^ses,  in 
order  to  increase  their  kes  they  at 
Jength   interfered   in   private   and 
domestic  ,  affairs,     and    coi^tj-jved 
to  lay  even  counts  and  princes  un- 
der contribution.     On  their  admis- 
sion,  they  vowed  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  awful  manner,  to  jud^e 
.with  incorruptible  impartiality,  to 
regard  no  person,  and  even  to,  be 
deaf  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart, 
in  framing .  their  decrees ;    but  on 
the  contrary,  they,  were  swayed  by 
selHshness,  accessible  to  corruption, 
partial  to  their  friends,  while  they 
.prosecuted  their  enemies  with  the 
most  rancorous   malice^  and  pro- 
stituted their  function  bv  rendering 
their  authority  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  the  most  brutal  lusL 
Tiiey  were  deaf  to  the  lamenta- 
tions   of  calumniated   innocence, 
assassinated     their    relations      to 
inherit    their    estates,    and    were 
more  dreadful  to  the  virtuous  than 
the  midnight  ruffian.     A  free  count 
frequently  actad  at  once  as  witness 
and  as  judge:    the  spy,  informer, 
.witness,  and  judge,  were  in  many 
instances  united  in  the  same  per* 
son ;    in  short,   the  abuses  which 
disgraced  the  secret  tribunals  ren- 
dered them  a  real  curse  to  mankind. 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  their  power  in  Gi^rmanjr 
rose  to  a  most  alarming   degree; 
and  we  may  safely  maintain  that 
the  German  empire  at  that  time 
.contained  more  than  140,000  free 
knights,  who,  without  cither  pre- 
.vious    notice   or    trial,    exec:uted 
every  one  who  was  condemned  by 
the  secret  ban.     Austrians,  Bavar 
rians,  Franconians,  and  Suabians, 
having   a    demand    on    any    one 
whom  they  could  not  bring  to  jus- 
tice before  the  regular  courts  of 
this  country,  applied  to  tlie  West- 
phalian 
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{haliafi    secret    tribunal,    where    summons  of  the  secret   iribmBL 
ley  obtained  a  sutximons,  and  m    When  this  had  been  done  three 
csLse   of  non-appearance,  a  sen-    times,  and  the  aecused  did  not  ap- 
tence,    which    was    iminediately    pear,  he  was  condemned  hj  tfae 
communicated  to  the  whole  frater--    seeret  ban,    and  sumnioiied  once 
ultjr  of  free  knights,  a  step   hj    more  to  submit  to  the  ea^ecalMn 
which  were  put  in  motion  an  host    of  the  sentence;  and   in  case  df 
of  executioners,  bound  by  the  most    non-appearance,  he  was  adcmnlT 
dreadful  oath  to  spare  neither  fa-    outlawed,  and  then  tlie  invis^ 
thjsr  nor  mother,  nor  to  regard  the    hands  of  free  knights  followed  sM 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  or  matri-    his  steps  (ill  they  round  an  oppor- 
monial  love.    If  a  free  knight  met    tuntty   of  taking   away    his  li^. 
a  friend  condemned  by  the  seeret    When  a  free  knight  thought  fann- 
ban,    and    gave    him     only    the    self  loo  weak  to  seise  and  faae^ 
slightest  hint  to  save  hts  life  by    the  culprit,  he  was  bound  to  porsse 
flight,  aft  the  other  free  knights    him  till  he  met  with  some  of  his 
were  bound  to  hang  him  seven    colleagues,  who  assisted    him  is 
feet  higher  than  any  other  crimi*    hanging  him  to  a  tree,  near  the 
nal.     Ine    sentence    being    pro-    high  road,  and  not  to  a  gibbet; 
nounced  in  the  secret  ban,  they    signifying  thereby  that  they  exo- 
were  obliged  to  put  it  into  imme-    cised  a  tree    imperial   judicature 
diate  execution,  and  not  permitted    throughout  the  whole  empire,  in- 
to  make  the  least  remonstrance,    depemient  of  all  provincnl  triiw- 
though  they  were  perfectly  con^    nafs.    If  the  devoted  victim  made 
vinced  that  the  victim  was  the  best    resistance,  so  as  to  ooaftpel  then 
of  men,  and  innocent  of  the  crime    to  poignard  him;   they  tied  the 
alleged  against  him.   This  induced    dead  body  to  a  tree,  fiidng  the  dag- 
almost  every  man   of  rank  and    ger  over  his  head,  to  shew  that  ht 
power  to  become  a  member  of  that    nad  not  been  murdered,  but  exe> 
dreadful  association^  in  order  to    cuted  by  a  free  knl^. 
secure  himself  against  its  effects.        *'    l\icir     transactions      were 
Every  prince  had  some  free  knights    shrouded   in  the   inost  profound 
among  his  counsellors,  and  the  ma-    conceahnent:   and  the  signal  h? 

1'offty  of  the  German  nobility  be-  which  they  reGOgnised  one  an- 
onged  to  ^at  secret  order.  Even  l^her  never  could  be  discovered, 
princes,  tor  Instance,  the  duke  Their  secret  proceedii^  w«re  net 
of  Bavaria  and  the  margrave  of  permitted  to  be  di<^rlosed  in  the 
Brandenburgh,  were  members  of  emperor  himself,  althongh  he  was 
the  secret  tribunal.  The  duke  sujyroaie  master  of  tht:  ohair.  Only 
William  of  Bninswlc  is  reported  when  he  asked,  '  Has  K.  N.  been 
to  havs  said :  '  1  mu^  ordt-r  the  *  I'ondemned  ?*  tlie  Ircfe  knights 
dake  Adolphus  of  Sdileswic  to  were  allowed  to  roply  in  the  ^r- 
'  be  hanged.  If  he  should  eome  to  mative  Or  negative :  but  when  he 
''  see  mo,  lest  the  free  knights  inquired  '  Who  had  becsi  con* 
•  should  hang  me.*  It  wasdlllK^tt  demned  by  ^e  secret  banf'  ti»ej 
to  ehidc  the  proccedines  of  the  free  were  not  porraiUed  to  mention  anr 
knlghts,  as  they  at  all  times  con-    name. 

trived  to  steal  at  night,  mikiH>wti        "  The  emperor,  or  his  delmte^« 
and  unseen,  to  the  gates  of  castles,    could  create  free  knights  no  when? 

t,  and  to  aflix  tlte    but  on  the'rod  soil,^  i. «.  Wesa- 


palaces,  and  towns 

phaly. 
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phnly,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
fece  knights,  who  acted  as  wit- 
nesses. The  real  signification  of 
the  term  red  soil,  and  the  reason 
•why  it  was  applied  to  Westphaly, 
has  not  yet  been  traced  out ;  but 
during  my  stay  in  that  country,  I 
learnt  the  fbllowing  particulars 
concerning  it,  whicm  seemed  to 
ne  most  probable.  They  in- 
formed me,  that  the  terms  red  soil 
were  used  as  a  nickname,  to  di- 
stinguish the  Westplralian  country, 
in  which  this  abominable  bloody 
tribunal  had  been  iirst  established, 
from  those  milder  ones  of  the  same 
kind  in  Germany.     For  Red  sail. 


u  e,  '  Rother  grand,'  or  *  Himmelj« 
'  strich,'or  '  Himmel9*geg«nd,'  be* 
came  ifs  most  forcible  and  current 
name,  from  a  noble  family,  which 
was  successively  subjtx:t  to  the 
barbarity  of  those  bloodhounds. 
When  any  of  its  descendants  liap* 
pened  to  ask  what  had  become  of 
tlieir  ancestors,  they  were  gcne^ 
rally  answered  with  the  nickname^ 
'  Tney  have  wandered  to  the  Red 
'  soil,*  i.  e.  to  the  Soil  ikat  is  slmiHcd 
with  Mood,  For  red  signi^cs  in 
German  not  only  rolii,  but  al«» 
blood^rtd;  and  soil  signifies  efdt^ 
thus  'blutrothe    erde,'    Uood-rtd 

soar 
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THE  sentence  of  Qmar,' 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  ^  was 
'executed  with  , blind  obedience: 
'  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parch- 
'  ment  were  distributed  to  the  four 
'  thousand  baths ;  and  such  was 
'  their  incredible  multitude,  that 
'  six  months  were  barely  sufficient 
'  for  the  consumption  of  this  pre- 

*  cious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
'  Abulpharagius  have  been  given 
'  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  version^ 
'  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly 
'  transcribed ;  and  every  scholar, 
'  with  pious  indignation,  has  de- 
'  plored  the  irreparable  shipwreck 

*  of  the  learning,  the  aJrts,  and  the 
'genius,  of  antiquity.  For  ray 
'  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
'  to  deny  both  the  fact  and  its  con^ 
'  sequences.     The  iact  is  indeed 

*  marvellous;  "  Read  and  won- 
'  der !"  says  tb^  historian  himself.' 
Edit.  4to,  vol.  V.  p.  343. 

"  'This  anecdote/  subjoins  Mr. 
'  Gibbon  in  a  noie  on  this  passage. 


'will  be  in  vain  sought  in  the 
'  Annals  of  Eutychius,  and  the 
'  Saracenic  History  of  Elaaacim 
'  The  silence  of  Abulfeda,  Murtadi« 
'  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems  is  less 
*  conclusive,  from  their  ignorance 
'  of  Christian  literature.' 

''  But  first,  we  may  ask,  is  tJie 
story  of  Abulpharajus  itself  correct- 
ly reported  by  Mr.  Gibbon  h  Surely 
it  is  an  unfair  iaference,  which  he 
has  made  from  (he  Jiistoriasi^ 
words,  that  all  tlie  four  thcasaoil 
baths  of  the  city  were  suppHed 
with  these  books  for  fuel.  Their 
di<ilribution  amongst  any  number 
of  the  baths  would  justify  the  ev- 
pression  of  Abulphariytts^  and  the 
meaping  which  I  would  affix  to  k. 
He  does  not  say>  that  six  mootiu 
were  barely  sufncient  for  the  c4h»- 
KumptioQ :  this  is  a  false  comment 
upon  a  mistaken  text.  The  Ara* 
bic  historian  says  nothii\g  like 
it ;  he  simply  relates  tiie  fact, 
that  in  haK*  a  year  the  books  were 
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entirely  consumed  :  but  how  many 
baths  were  employed  in  their  de- 
structionx  he  neitner  says  nor  in- 
sinuates. The  incredible  multi- 
tude of  the  volumes,  therefore, 
vanishes  at  once.  If  during  the 
whole  time  which  elapsed,  whilst 
these  precious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity were  gradually  consuming, 
no  sentiment  of  remorse  or  com- 
punction arose  in  the  breasts  of  the 
conquerors,  no  wish  to  rescue  the 
still  remaining  treasures  of  this  in- 
estimable library  from  furtlier 
ravage  and  destruction,  well  might 
Abulpharajus  exclaim,.'  Hear  and 
*  wonder  !*  Hear  and  wonder  at 
the  brutal  ignorance  and  unrelent- 
ing fury  of  the  barbarians ! 

"  Secondly,  even  if  I  should 
grant  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  we  have 
only  the  evidence  of  Abulpharajus 
for  the  general  fact,  I  sec  no  ground 
for  rational  scepticism  with  regard 
to  its  reality.  I  will  concede  even 
more ;  1  will  allow  that  Abulpha- 
rajus himself  does  not  mention  the 
circumstance  in  his  Syriac  Univer- 
sal History,  though  he  generally 
describes  the  period  when  it  hap- 
pened. 

They  *  both  contain  in  general 
the  same  narrative,  but  with  occa- 
sional additions  and  omissions,  as 
appeared  to  the  author  most  in- 
teresting to  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  he  was  writing.  Thus 
many  particulars  concerning  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Acca,  \%  ith  the 
various  messages  which  passed  be- 
twixt our  lion-hearted  Richard  and 
his  generous  rival  Salad  in,  are 
given  at  large  in  the  Syriac,  but 
entirely  passed  over  in  the  Arabic  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  request  of 
Philoponus,  and  the  burning  of 
the  Alexandrian  library,  are  given 


in  the  Arabic,  but  omitted  in  ths 
Syriac.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
numerous ;  and  every  general 
scholar  may  judge  for  himself,  as 
both  the  histories  in  the  original 
languages,  together  with  the  Latin 
tran$lalion<;,  are  before  the  public. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  bear 
no  more  of  the  objection  urged 
by  Mr.  Gibbon, '  that  the  solitary 
'  report  of  a  stranger,  who  wrote 
'  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on 
'  tlie  confines  of  Media,  is  over- 
'  balanced  by  the  silence  of  two 
'  annalists  of  a  more  early  dale, 
'  both  Christians,  both  natives  of 
'  Egypt,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
'  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius 
'  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
'  of  Alexandria.' 

"  If  Abulpharajus  himself,  m  hi^ 
Syriac  Universal  History,  has  both 
given  the  life  of  Omar  and  noticed 
the  capture  of  Alexandria,  and 
yet  omitted  mentioning  the  burn- 
ing of  the  library,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  Philoponus,  why 
might  not  the  two  annalists  do  the 
same  ? 

'*  The  high  literary  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  rank  of  this  illustrious 
primate  of  the  East,  and  the  nume- 
rous concurrent  testimonies,  aswefl 
of  Mahometans  as  Christians,  to 
the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter, would,  in  my  opinion,  even 
if  he  were  found  to  stand  single  in 
his  testimony,  more  than  overba- 
lance the  frivolous  cavils  of  Mr. 
Gibbon. 

"  But  further,  to  the  negative 
argument  of  Mr.  Gibbon  I  shall 
venture  to  oppose  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  two  Arabic  bistorisns 
both  writers  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, and  both  orthodox  pro- 
fessors   of    the    Musulman   faitb, 


*  «  The  tvo  Universal  Hiatories  of  Abulpharajai;  vrittenin  the  S>rUc  and  Arabic 
languages." 
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Macrisi  and  Abdollalif;  who  not 
only  agree  in  stating  the  fact,  the 
burning  of  the  library,  but  also 
point  out  to  us  the  exact  spot  on 
which  the  library  stood.  For  after 
describing  the  column,  commonly 
Called  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  men- 
tioning the  adjacent  ruins  of  some 
ancient    edifice,    they    add,    that 

*  there    was     the    library     which 

*  Amru  Ebn  El  Aas  burnt  by  the 
'  command  of  the  khalif  Omar.' 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  the 
burning,or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
the  despoiling*,  of  the  library  by 
Amru,  and  its  actual  situation,  arc 
indisputably  ascertained. 

*'  A  satisfactory  answer  having 
now,"  I  hope,  been  given  to  the 
sceptical  insinuation  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, I  advance  a  step  further.  As 
the  library  despoiled  by  Amru  was 
a  royal  library,  and  as  the  first 
Ptolemrean  library  was  unfortunato- 
ly  burnt  by  Julius  Caesar,  this  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  second 
Ptolemacan  library ;  and  conse- 
quently part  of  tlie  temple  of  Sera- 


pis.  We  have  at  length,  then, 
by  the  assistance  of  Arabic  writers, 
unexpectedly  diiicovered  the  Site 
of  the  Scrapeum  ;  a  *  discovery 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  curious 
for  more  than  a  century  :  and 
hence  arises  one  strong  proof,  that 
a  knowledge  of  Arabic  may  be 
made  peculiarly  subservient  to  tiie 
illustration  .of  Egyptian  antiquities.. 
"  Rut  are  there  no  passages,  it 
may  be  asked,  in  Greek  or  Latin 
authors,  which  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence of  Arabic  writers  respecting' 
the  site  of  the  Serapcum  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  certainly  there  are ; 
though  tlieir  meaning  has  hitherto 
been  wholly  overlooked,  and  per- 
haps would  for  ever  have  been  lost 
in  obscurity,  had  not  aTay  of  light 
broken  in  from  the  East.  Such, 
however,  is  the  accumulated  force 
of  these  passages,  when  properly 
considered,  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  temple  of  Serapis 
was  contiguous  to  what  is  c^mmoar 
ly  called  the  Pillar  of  Pompey.'* 


Remarks  on  the  Reick  of  Elizabeth. 
[From  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets.] 


''  npHE  poetical  history  of  this 
X  important  reign,  which  oc- 
cupies near  a  century  in  our  ifinnals, 
could  not  easily  be  comprised  in  a 
moderate  volume.  Epic  and  didac- 
tic poems,  satircs>  plays,  maskes, 
translations  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  all  the  modern  languages,  his- 
torical legends,  devotional  poems, 
pastoral  sonnets,  madrigals,  acros- 


tics, and  humourous  and  romant?c. 
ballads,  were  produced  during  this 
period,  with  a  profusion  which, 
perhaps,  has  never  since  been 
equalled.  No  less  than  sevelity- 
four  poets  are  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  new  editioil  of 
the  '  Thcatrum  Poctarum,'  and  the? 
catalogue  might  certainly  be  much 
further  extended. 


*  **  Abulphanjus  mffirms,  that  the  booki  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  aniong<tt  the' 

baths,  and   used  as  faei  for  heating  them.     It  being  then  explicitly  italed,  that  they' 

were  not  burnt  in  the  library^  we  may  fairly  infer,  tiiat  the  edifice  itself,  that  is^  its  w»])#^ 

XQoiMf  and  colonnades,  remained*  after 'the  books  were  commttted  to  the  fiames.'' 
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**  It  is  true,  (hat,  of  these  clalm- 
iiUs  to  immortality,  the  far  greatc^ 
rt umber  have  been  very  generally 
consigned  to  oblivion  ;  a  few,  such 
as  DraUon,  Fairiax,  Warner,  sir 
John  Harrington,  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &:c.,  continue 
to  be  cited,  in  deference  to  thtrir 
ancient  reputcition;  but  Shak- 
espeare, Jonsion,  Fletcher,  Spenser, 
and  sir  John  Davis,  are  still  con- 
fessed to  be  unrivalled  in  th<Mr 
several  styles  of  composition,  al- 
though near  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  during  which  tlie  progress 
of  literature  and  the  improvement 
of  our  language  have  been  constant 
and  uninterrupted. 

"  The  literary  splendour  of  this 
reign  may  be  justly  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation. 
'  When  the  corruptions  and  impos- 
'  ture»  of  popery  were  abolished,' 
says.  Mr.  Warton,  '  the  laity,  who 
'  had  novy'  been  taught  to  assert 
'  their  statural  priviU^ges,  became 

*  impatient  of  the  ohl  monopoly  of 
'  knowledge,  and   demanded    ad- 

*  mission  to  the  u'jurpalions  of  tlic 
'  clergy.  The  general  curiosity 
'  for  new  di«^coveries,  heightrncd 

*  either  by  just  or  imaginary  ideas 
'  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
'  Greek  and  Roman. writers,  exci* 
'  ted  aU  persons  of  leisure  and  fbr- 
'  tune  to  study  the  classics.  The 
'  pedantry  of  the  present  l  .;e  was 
'  the  politeness  of  the  last.'  Of 
this  pedantry  he  adduces  a  curious 
instance  in  the  occupations  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who^e  marvel- 
lous progress  in  the  Greek  nouns 
is  recorded  witii  rapture  by  her 
preceptor  Roger  Ascham  ;  and  he 
rai^ht  have  found  many  similar  ex- 
amples in  Anne  BuUen,  and  other 
distinguished  characters.  But  these 
efforts  of  patlez>ce  and  indu^itry  in 
the  greats  were  perhaps  necessary 
t»  eacouraj^e    and    preserve  tiie 


general  emulation  of  the  learned. 
In  a  short  time,  all  the  treasures  oi 
Greek,  L&tin,  and  Italian  literalure 
were  laid  open  to  the  pubhc, 
through  the  medium  of  translation. 
The  former  supplied  our  puctrr 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  new 
and  beautiful  allusions;  the  latter 
afforded  numberless  stories  taken 
from  common  life,  in  which  variety 
of  incident  and  ingcnuitv  of  contri- 
vance were  happuy  united.  Tlte 
genius  which  was  destined  to  coit' 
bine  this  mass  of  materials^  ctMild 
not  fail  to  be  called  forth  by  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  by  the  in- 
centive of  general  applause,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  raising  the  liteiarj 
glory  of  our  nation  to  a  level  with 
that  which  was  the  result  of  its 
political  and  military  iriumpiis. 

*'  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  English  language  if^-as^  at 
this  time  J  much  more  copious,  and 
consequently  better  adapted  te 
poetry,  than  at  any  prior  or  subs«^- 
quent  period.  Our  vocabulary 
was  enriched,  during  the  first  haif 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  aImo>t 
daily  adoptions  from  the  learned 
languages  ;  and  though  they  were 
often  admitted  without  necessity, 
and  only  in  consequence  of  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  dignity  of  poly- 
syllables, they  must  have  added 
somediing  to  tlic  expression,  a* 
well  as  to  the  harmony  and  \*arietj 
of  our  language,  l^hese  exotics 
however  did  not  occasion  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  natives.  Our  vulgar 
tongue  having  become  tlie  vehK  ii- 
of  religion,  was  regarded,  not  only 
with  national  partialily,  but  with 
pious  reverence.  Chaucer ,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  grealiy  a^st^t- 
ed  the  doctrines  of  fais  contem- 
porary, WIcklifTe,  by  ridiculing  tiiC 
absurdities,  and  exposing  the  im- 
postures of  the  monks,  wa^  not 
only  respected  as  th«  fether  of  Enf^- 
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Ildh  poetry,  but  revered  as  a  cham* 
pion  of  reforniation :  and  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  his  phraseology  was 
considered,  at  least  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  as  essential  to  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier,  *  I  know 
'  them/  says  Wilson,  in  his  RhelO* 
rick,  '  that  think  thetorick  to  stand 
'  wholly  upon  dark  words :  and  he 

*  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term  by 
'  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be, a 
'  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhc' 
'  torician.      He  that  cometh  lately 

*  out  of  France  will  talk  French- 
'  English,  and  never  blush  at  tiie 
'  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
'  English  .  Italianated.       The  fine 

*  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chau- 

*  cer*  This,  by  the  way,  may 
serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  Spen- 
ser's predilection  for  a  phraseology, 
whicHi  though  antiquated,  was  not 
eitiier  obsolete  or  unfashionable. 

"  The  whole  world  of  words, 
therefore  (to  borrow  an  expression 
of  one  of  our  glossarists),  was  open 
to  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  mode  of  employing 
its  treasures  was  left  very  much  to 
their  discretion.       Criticism  was 


in  its  infancy :  this  was  the  age  of 
adventure  and  experiment,  under* 
taken  for  the  instruction  of  poste- 
rity.    Mr.  Warton  thinks  he  sees 
in  the  writers  of  this  reign  '  a  cer- 
'  tain  dignified  inattention  to  nice- 
'  tics,'  and  to  this  he  attributes  the 
'  flowing  modulation  which    now 
'  marked  the  measures  of  our  poets:' 
but  there  seems  to  be  neither  dig* 
nity  nor  inattention  in  deviating 
from  rules  which  had  never  been 
laid  down:    and  the^  modulation^ 
which  he  ascribes  to  \his  cause,  is 
not    less    likely   to  have  resulted 
from  the  musical  studies,  which  at 
this  time  formed  a  part  of  general 
education.     The  lyrical   composi- 
tions of  this  time  are  so  far  from 
being  usually  marked  with  a  faulty 
negligence,   that  excess  of  orna- 
ment,   and    laboured    affectation, 
are  their  characteristic  blemishes. 
Such  as  are  free  from  conceit  and 
antithesis,  are,  in  general,  exqui-  . 
sitely  polished,  and  may  safely  be 
compared  with  the    most  elegant 
and  finished  specimens  of  modern 
poetry." 


fc  ■■  ^i^. 


R£M.\RKs  on  the  Reion  of  James  I. 
f  From  tlie  Same.] 


"  TT  has  been  remarked  by  bl- 
JL  shop  Percy,  that  almost  all  the 
poetry  which  was  composed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  preceding 
reign,  was  remarkable  for  the  faci- 
lity and  musical  flow  of  its  versifi- 
cation ;  whereasv  the  compositions 
of  Donne,  Jonson,  and  many  of 
their  contemporaries,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, unusualiy  harsh  and  discordant. 
"  Indeed,  our  literature  could 
not.  fail  of  reflecting,  in  some  de- 
gree^  the  manoers  of  the  .court. 


Our  maiden  queen,  unable  to  sub- 
mit, without  some  degree  of 
peevishness  and  regret,  to  the  ra- 
vages- made  in  her  charms  by  the 
attacks  of  age  and  infirmity,  spread 
uneasiness  and  constraint  all  around 
her  :  and  the  playful  gallantry  in^ 
separable  from  a  female  court,  wai' 
gradually  succeeded  by  a  more 
cold  and  gloomy  system  of  man- 
ners. Poetry,  which  had  Ion? 
been  busied  ^ith  the  loves  ana 
graces,  was  iiow  occupied  with  th^ 
M  2  abstruse 
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abstruse  researches  of  science ;  and 
fancy  seemed  to  be  crushed  and 
overlaid  by  the  weight  of  learn- 


ing. 


"  Tlie  accession  of  James  I. 
%\ho  brought  to  tlie  throne  the  ac-. 
coniplisimicnts  and  di^^positionsofa 
pedagogue,  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  the 
sullen  spirit  of  puritanism,  which 
began  to  be  widely  ditTused,  con- 
curred in  vitiating  the  national 
taste.  The  theatres  alone  seem  to* 
have  been  tlie  refuge  of  genius: 
indeed  no  period  of  our  nistory 
has  produced  so  many  models 
of  dramatic  excellence:  but  tlie 
wretciied  spirit  of  criticism  which 
prevailed  in  the-  closet,  is  evinced 
by  the  multiplied  editions  of  Donne, 
Herbert,  and  similar  versifiers; 
by  the  general  preference  of  Jon'Son 
to  Sliakespearej  and  by  the  num- 
berless volumes  of  patchwork  and 
shreds  of  quotation,  which  form  tlie 
prose  compositions  of  this  ^ge, 
"  It   is   remarkable^    that    the 


series  of  Scotish  poets  terminates 
abruptly  in  tliis  reign ;  and  that  &o 
name  of  eminence  occurs  bctwctii 
those  of  Drummond  and  Thoin>oD, 
Indeed  it  is  not  extraordinary,  that 
the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  union  of  the  two  crowni 
and  that  of  the  countries,  sbouid 
liave  proved  highly  unpropitious  i» 
Scotish  literature.  Scotland  bc' 
coming  an  appendage  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  was  subjected,  as  Ir- 
land  has  since  been,  to  tlie  worst  (>t 
all  governments,  being  abandoned 
to  the  conflict  of  rival  families,  who 
^^'e^e  alternately  supported  by  tkc 
Englisli  administration ;  so  that  it 
exhibited  a  species  of  anarchy  uiiuer- 
the  auspices  of  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign. 

"  James  I.  was  himself  a  poet, 
and  specimens  of  his  talent,  mh 
as  it  was,  are  tx>  be  found  in  manv 
of  our  miscellanies.  He  also  wn«tf 
some  rules  and  cauieles,  for  theu^' 
of  professors  of  the  art,  which  have 
been  long,  and  perhaps  descrvedlVf 
disregarded." 


On  the  Private  Life  of  tiie  English  during  tlie  Rbign  of  Henry  VI 


[From  the  Same.] 


T 


HAT  we  mav  not  be  encum- 
be  red  by  the  accumulation 
<#f  our  materials,    it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  reviewing  those  which  we  have 
collected;  of  comparing  them  with 
such  descriptions  of  national  man- 
ners as  are  furnished  by  our  pro- 
fessed historians ;  and  of  connecting 
them.  with,  such  further  particulars, 
as  are  to  be  gleaned  from  sources 
of  incidental  information.    For  this 
necessary  digression,   there  is  no 
period  more  c<j|;ivenient  than  that 
on  which  wc  are  now  entering;. 


because  the  interval  between  \k 
reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henr)'  VIII. 
which  comprehends  near  a  century, 
although  uncommonly  rich  in  ScuU  h 
poets  of  distinguished  cxcellcDiv, 
does  not  furnish  us  with  a  single 
name  among  the  natives  of  Englai}>i 
deserving  of  much  notice.  Oi>r 
survey  must  of  course  be  ven 
rapid^  and  rather  desultory,  but  it 
will  at  least  break  the  monotoo^^'' 
the  narrative,  and  preclude,  tui 
the  Hiture,  the  necessity  of  Isf^^ 
ducing  many  detached  observation^ • 
which^  when  our  extracts  becotr-^ 
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tnore  amusing,  would  prove  a 
disagreeable  interruption  to  the 
teadcr. 

"  To  begin  with  the  lower  classes 
^f  society. 

"  It  IS  generally  agreed,  that 
before  the  Noriiian  conquest,  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  nearly  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  were  culti- 
vated by  serfs,  whose  situation  was, 
in  many  respects,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  absolute  slavery. 
It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from 
the  very  curious  extract  already 
isuoted  from  Pierce  Ploughman, 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  the  labouring  poor,  though 
still  serfs  with  respect  to  their 
feudal  lords,  were  perfectly  free 
With  respect  to  tlieir  immediate 
Employers.     The  poet  says^ 

'  Laboarers  th«t  have  no  land  to  live  on, 

but  their  bands— 
<  But  if  they  be  highly  hired  el«e  will  they 

chide.' 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
indeed,  they  were  glad  to  work 
for  a  mere  subsistence ;  but  when 
provision*  were  plentiful,  they 
could  only  be  induced  to  work 
|it  all  by  the  temptation  of  exces- 
sive wages.  Against  this  indolence 
the  author  inveighs  with  great  ve- 
hemence; but  his  remonstrances 
Were  probably  ineifcclual,  because 
ft  stupid  insensibility,  and  a  heed- 
less profusion,  are  tlie  natural  cha*. 
racteri sties  of  an  oppressed  and 
degraded  people. 

•  '*  Besides,  their  conduct  seems 
to  have  arisen,  *  in  some  measure, 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  agricul- 
ture. Animal  food  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  support  of  the 
J)eopIe ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the 
manure  was  used  on  the  arable 
lands,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
large  numbers  of  catxlc  could  sub- 


sist during  the  cold  season  on  fhc 
natural  pastures,  they  were  slaugh- 
tered and  salted  in  autumn  for  a  wIh- 
ter  provision.  This  is  a  reason  ad- 
duced by  sir  John  Forte«;cuc  for  re- 
jecting the  gabelle  or  salt-tax,  as  a 
source  of  revenue  for  England.  'In 
'  France,'  says  he,  '  the  people 
'  salten  but  little  meat,  except  theic 

*  bacon,  and  thorefofe  would  buy 
'  little  salt ;  but  yet  they  be  artyd 
'  (compelled)  to  buy  more  salt  thaij 
'  they  would. -^Thi*?  rule  and  ordc^ 
'  would  be  sore  abhorred  in  Eng- 

*  land,  as  well  by  the  merchants^ 

*  that  be  wonted  to  have  their  free* 
'  dom  in  buying  and  selling  of  salt, 
'  as  by  the  people,  that  usen  much 
'  more  to  salt  their  meats  than  do 
'  the  Frenchmen.' — Fortescuc  on 
Monarchy,  chap.  x. 

*'  But'  it  appears  that,  partly 
from  the  improvidence  usual  to  a 
barbarous  state  of  society,  and 
partly  from  the  want  of  those  in* 
ternal  means  of 'communication 
which  tend  lo  diffuse  general  abun^ 
dance,  tliese  stores  ot  animal  food, 
as  well  as  the  grain,  were  <»ften 
consumed  before  the  reproduction 
of  a  fresh  stock.  Hence,  in  the 
above-mentioned  extracts  from 
Pierce  Phxighpian,  the  poor  arp 
represented  as  reduced  to  '  loaves 
-  of  beans  and  bran,'  and  to  *  fQ.tA 

*  hunger  with  beans  and  bakeil 
'  apples,  cTiyboles  and  cbarvell,' 
until  the  return  of  the  harvest  agai^ 
enabled  thepi  to  waste  their  tima 
in  idleness  and  profusion. 

**  Even  the  farmers  themselves, 
the  order  to  which  Pierce  the 
Ploughman  apparently  belonged, 
do  not  seem  Xo  have  fared  very 
sumptuously,  during  some  part  of 
the  year ;  for  he  declares',  that  his 
whole  provision  consists  in  '  two 
'  green  cheeses,  some  curds  and 
'  cream,  and  an  oat  cake :'  but  he 
adds^  that  'after Lammas,  be  might 

JIfS  'dight 
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*  di^ht  his  dinner'  as  he  likes, ^  The 
particulars  of  his  wealth  are»  a  cow 
and  calf,  s^nd  a  carUmare^  which  he 
loeeps  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
manure  upon  his  land.  Tliese 
articles,  perhaps,  were  designed.- 
to  give  an  exact  statement  of  his 
condition  in  society ;  for  they  seem 
to  agree  with  what  sir  John  Forto- 
scue  considers  as  sufficient  for  the 
maint^ance  of  a  yeomfin, 

''  It  is  very  honourable  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  nation, 
that  our  two  best  early  poets, 
Chaucer,  and  the  author  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,  have  highly  extolled 
this  useful  body  of  men,  while  the 
French  minstrels  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenti?,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
universally  seem  to  approve  the 
supercilious  contempt  with  which 
the  nobles  affected  to  treat  them. 
The  absurd  prejudices  of  chivalry 
on  this  subject  are  not  ill  expressed 
by  Lydgate^  where  he  makes  Achil- 
les express  his  apprehension  that, 

'  In  this  rage  farioui(  tnd  wood, 

<  Full  likel>  is  that  all  the  noble  blood 

*  Tbrou;;hout  this  worlde  shaU  destroyed 

be; 

*  And   a  rural  folk  (and  that  vere  great 

pity) 

<  Shall  have  lordihip,  apd  wholly  gnvert 

napce ; 

*  And  cliarlii  ckc,  with  sorrow  and  mis* 

chance,  , 

*  In  every  land  shall  lordis  be  alone, 

<  When  genllcmca  shall  slayen  be   each 

one.* 

•*  There  is  a  curious  chapter  in 
sir  John  Fortescue's  Treatise  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  whicH 
seems  to  prove  that  the  smaller 
landholders  in  England  usually  en^ 
joyed  more  comforts  than,  from  the 
general  -anguage  of  historians,  we 
should  be  le  1  to  imagine ;  for  lie 
asserts,  that '  there  is  scarce  a  small 
'  village  in  which  you  may  not  find 

*  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  sub- 
'  stantial  householder,    commonly. 


'  called  a  franklcyne,-  all  men  af 
'  considerable  estates :  there  are 
'  others  who  arc  called  freeholders, 
'  and  many  yeomen  of  estates  suf- 
'  ficient  to  make  a  substantial  jury.* 
(Chap,  xxix.)  This  wealth  he  at- 
tributes principally  to  the  enclosure 
of  our  pasture  lands. 

'*  The  same  writer  thus  describe* 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
French  common  people:  'The 
'  same  commons  be  so  impovcrislica 

*  and  destroyed,  that  they  may  un- 
'  neth  (scarcely)  live.  Tnev  drink 
'  water;  they  eat  apples,  with  bread 
'  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  They 
'  eat  no  flesh,  but  if  be  seldom  a 
'  little  lard,  or  of  Uie  entrails  or 
'  heads  of  beasts  slain  fpr  the  nobles 
'  and  merchants  of  the  land.  They 
'  wearen  no  woollen,  but  if  it  be  a 

*  poor  coat  u^der  their  outermost 
'  garment,  made  of  great  canvass, 
'  and  call  it  a  frock.  ^  Their  hosen 
'  be  of  like  canvass,  and  passen 
'  not  their  knee,  wherefore  thejr  be 
'  gartered,  and  their  thighs  bare. 
'  Their  wives  and  xjhildren  goi^ 
'  bare-foot ;  they  may  in  none 
'  other  wise  live.  For  some  of 
'  them  that  was  wont  to  pay  to  his 
'  lord  for  his  tenement  which  he 
'hireth  by  the  ye^r,  a  scute  (a 
'  crown),  paycth'  now  to  the  king 

*  over    that    scute,     five    scutes. 

*  Wherethrough  they  be  arty  a 
'  (compelled)  by  necessity  so  to 
'  watch,  labour,  and  grub  in  the 
'  ground  for  their  sustenance,  that 

*  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  aixd 
'  the  kind  ofthem  brought  to  nought. 

'  They  gon  crooked,  and  are  feeble, 
'  not  able  to  fight,  &c.'  Fortcscue 
on  Monarchy,  chap.  iii. 
'  "  But  though  the  lower  orders  of 
people  in  England  were  so  advan- 
tageously distinguished  from  those 
of  other  nations,  by  a  superiority 
in  food  and  clothing,  their  domestic 
buildings  seem  ^o  ijave  bcenmuc^ 

-  '     inferior 
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inferior  to  those  on  the  continent ; 
and  this  infenority  continued  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  queen* Eliza- 
beth, as  appears  from  tlic  conies- 
Siion  of  Harrison : 

"  *  In  old  time/  says  he,  *  the 
houses  of  the  Britons  were  slightly 
set  up  with  a  few  posts,  and  many 
raddies  (hurdles),  with  ^stable  and 
all  offices  under  on^  roof;  the  like 
whereof  almost  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fenny  countries  and  northern 

Earts,  unto  this  day,  where,  for 
ick  of  wood,  they  are  enforced 
to  continue  this  ancient  manner 
of  building.  So  in  the  open  and 
champain  countries^  they  are  en- 
forced, for  want  of  stutt;  to  use 
no  studs  at  all  ^,  but  only  frank- 
posts,  and  such  principals  ;  with 
he^e  and  there  a  girding,  w here- 
unto they,  fasten  their  splints  or 
raddles,  and  then  cast  it  all  over 
with  thick  clay,  to  keep .  out  the 
wind,  which  otherwise  would 
annoy  them.  Certes^  this  rude 
kind  of  building  made  the  Spa- 
niards, in  queen  Mary's  days,  t^ 
wonder,  hut  chiefly  when  they 
saw  what  large  .diet  was  used  in 
many  of  these  so  homely  cottages ; 
insomuch,  that  one  of  no  small 
reputation  amongst  them,  said 
after  this  manner :  *'  These  Engr 
lish/'  quoth  he,  ''have  their  houses 
made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  , 
fare  commonly  so  well  as  tiie 
king.^' '  Harrison's  Description  of 
England,  prefixed  to  Hpiinshed^ 
p.  187. 

"  We  have  already  seen  that 
glazed  windows  f  are  always  men- 
tioned by  our  early  poets,  with  an 
air  of  afIectation>   which  evinces 


thjeir  rarity ;  so  that  wc  are  not 
surprised  at  being  told  that  the 
yeomen  and  farmers  Were  perfectly 
contented  with  windows  .of  lattice. 
Rooms  provided  with  chimnies  are 
also  noticed  as  a  luxury,  by  the  au<r 
thor  of  Pierce  Ploughman;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  read  with  gravity,  the 
sagacious  observations  of  Harrison,' 
on  the  ill  consequences  attending 
the  enjoyment  oi  warmth,  without 
the  risk  of  Suffocation.  '  Now,' 
says  he,  '  have  we  many  chimntes, 

*  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complain 
'  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses 
'  (colds  in  the  head).  Then  had 
'  we  none  but  reredosses  Xm  and 
'  our  heads  did  never  ache,  fot 
'  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was 

*  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hard- 
'  ening  for  the  timber  of  the  house> 
'  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better 

*  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man 

*  and  his  family  irom  the  quacke 
'  (ague)  or  pose;  wherewith|as  then, 
f  verv  few  were  pft  acquainted/ 
Description  of  England,  p.  212. 

'*  After  vvitnossing  the  indigna- 
tion which  this  autlior  has  vented 
against  the  tenderlings  of  his  time, 
the  reader  may  possibly.  Icam 
with  some  surprise,  that  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  to  near- 
ly the  sixteenth  century,  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  l^oth  sexes, 
were  universally  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  quite  naked.  This  custom 
is  often  alluded  to  by  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Lydgate,  and  all  our  an- 
cient writers.     In  the  *  Squire  of 

*  Low  Degree,'  there  is  a  curious 
instance,  . 

•  ■   . '  ■  She  ro«e,  that  UHv  derc, 

*  Ts  take  her  leave  oi  that  tquyor^ 


Sax." 


,    ♦  *•  The  upright  bciimt*     

f  "  AndersoQ  (History  of  Commerce,  rohi.  p.  90,  edit.  nCi)  sayf,  that  they  were 
fimt  introduced  into  England  A.D.  1I80.M 

I  ''  RercdoMes;  this  word  il  sometimes  used  to  express  some  part  of  a  chiipney,  and 
toniettmes  ns  a  substitute  for  one,  it  sef*ms  to  mean  a  pl^U  o<  Iron,  or  pfrhaps  a 
foalipg  of  brick,  to  enable  the  wall  tv  rettsi  tbf  flame." 


M* 


All 
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^  h\\  sp  i)aked  as  she  vas  boni| 

*  She  stood  her  chamber  doot  bcforn,' 

• 

"  In  the  '  Aresta  Amoruna/  a 
la4y  who  had  stipulated  to  ^row 
a  tosegay  to  her  lover,  on  a  parti* 
cular  ni^ht  on  each  week,  com- 
plains ot  the  difficulty  she  found  in 
escaping  to  the  window,  *  <m*  'par 
*Jw  cioit  iouU  ruic  par  Vespace  de 
*  deux  grosses  lieurts.*  This  strange 
practice  prevailed  at  a  time  when 
the  day-dress  of  boUi  sexes  was 
piuch  warmer  than  at  present ; 
bein?  generally  bordered,  and  often 
linea  wiLhfurs;  insomuch  that  num- 
berless warrens  were  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  purpose  oi'  supplying  its  inha- 
bitants wjth  rabbets'  skins. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  this  warmth  of 
plothing  that  enabled  our  ancestors, 
in  defiance  of  a  northern  climate, 
to  serenade  their  mistresses  with 
as  much  perseverance  as  if  they 
had  lived  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Chaucer  thought  he  had  given  us 
the  date  of  his  dream  with  sufficient 
exactness,  when  he  described  it  as 
happening 

*  About  iuch  hours  as  lovers  weep 
'  And  cy  ^^^'  their  ladies  grace.' 

•'  In  France,  as  appears  from 
the  work  already  quotea,  the  lovers 
were  sometimes  bound  to  conduct 
'  les  tabonrins  ct  Ics bos  meneslriers* 
to  the  doors  of  their  mistresses, 
between  midnight  and  day-break, 
on  every  festival  throughout  the 
year ;  though  the  principal  season 
for  such  gallantry  was  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  when  the  windows 
were  ornamented  with  pots  of 
marjpram,  and  maypoles  hung  with 
garlands  carried  through  the  streets, 
and  raised  before  every  door  in 


succession.     This  was  caHed  'rr- 

'  veiller  les  pots  de  marioluiae,^  and 
'  planter  ie  waL'  The  same  sfasca 
appears  to  have  been  chosen  by 
English  lovers,  for  the  purpose  « 
'  crying  after  their  ladies  gracr/ 

"  In  houses,  of  which  the  wa!:« 
were  made  of  clay,  and  the  floors 
of  the  same  materials,  and  whae 
the  stabling  was  under  tlte  tacDe 
roof  with  the  dwelling  rooms,  ike 
furniture  was  not  likely  to  be  cosilv. 
Of  tliis  tlie  author  just  .quoted 
received,  from  >ome  ancient  neigh* 
bours,  the  following  description: 
'  Qur  fathers  (yea  and  we  ourselves) 
'  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pai- 
'  lets,  on  rough  mats,  covered  (o^j 
'  withaslieet,  under  coverlets maiJ 
'  of  dagswain  or  hopharlots  *  (l 
'  use  their  own  terms),  and  a  |od 
'  round  log  under  their  heads^  in- 
'  stead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.  IHi 
'  were  so  that  oiir  fethers,  or  tk 

*  ^00^  man  of  the  house,  had,  with- 
'  in  seven  years  after  his  marna^fi 
'  purchased  a  mattress  or  flock  bcdi 
'  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  lo  rest 
'  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himseh' 
'  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  (jf 
*the  town;  who,  peradventure, 
'  lay  seldom  in  a  bed  of  down  or 
'  whole  feathers.  As  for  servants 
'  li  they  had  any  sheet  above  them, 
'  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they 
'  any  under  their  bodies,  to  leep 

*  them  from  the  .  pricking  straws 
'  that  ran  oft  through  the  can«>s 
'  of  ^  the  pallet,  and  rased  ilicir 
'  hardened  hides.' 

*'  Tlie  progress  of  improvfiBeJ^i 
in  building,  was  from  clav  to  Uth 
and  plaster,  which  was  fbriued  iuw 
panels  between  the  principal  tini' 
bers :  to  floors  or  pargets  (as  Har- 
,  rison  calls  them,  »•  c,    parquet*!, 


*  '•  dagi  Sax.  (frMn  whence  da^pje  or  draggU\  any  thin;  pendent,  a  iired.  Th*" 
term  therefore  means  any  /iatched  maftrialsf  like  thoic  worn  by  ibe  poorest  couaifj 
people." 

coated 
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coated  with  plaster  of  Paris ;   and . 
to  ceilings  overlaid  with  mortar, 
and  wa'^hea  with  lime  or  plaster, 
'  of  delectable  whiteness.'     Coun- 
try houses  were  generally  covered 
"with  shingles ;    but  in  towns,  the 
danger  ot  fires  obliged  the  inhabi** 
tants  to  adopt  the  use  of  tile  or 
slate.     These  latter  buildings  were 
vey  solid,  and  consisted  of  many 
stories  projecting  Over  each  other, 
so  thai  the  vyindows  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stireet  nearly  met.— 
'  The  walls  of  out  houses  on  the 
'  inner  sides,'  says  Harrison,  '  be 
'  either  hanged  with  tapestry,  arras- 
'  work,  or  painted  cloths,  wherein 


'  either  divers  histories,  or  Ticrbs; 

*  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like,  ar^ 

*  stained  ;   or  else  they  arc  seeled 

*  with  %ak  of  our  own,  or  wainscot 
'brought  out  of  the  east  countries.* 
This  relates,  of  course,  to  the  houses 
of  the  \yealthy,  which  he  also  re- 
presents as  abounding  in  plate  and 
pewter.  In  earlier  tunes,  wooden 
platters,  bowls,  and  drinking  ves- 
sels, were  universaHy  used,  except- 
ing in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  In 
France,  if  we  may  believe  M.  dc 
Paumy  ^f^ie  pritee  des  Francois), 
slices  of  bread,  called  *  pains  trat^ 
choirs*  were  used  as  a  substitute  for 
plates,  till  the  reign  of  Lt)uisXIL" 


Summary  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  which  attended  th« 
Detention  of  Latour  Maubourc^  Bureau  p£  PuiY,  La 
Fayette,  and  his  Family  *• 

[From  Segur's  Reign  of  William  XL  King  of  Prussia.] 


•*  X   A  Fayette,  Maubourg,  and 
m.  J  Bureau  dc  Puzy,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  support  the 
constitution  of  1791,  which  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  finding 
themselves  compelled  to  emigrate, 
with  some  officers,  in  order  to  avoid 
the   execution  of  decrees    passed 
against  them,  meant  to  proceed  to 
Holland;  t>ut,  some  leagues  from 
'  the  frontier,  they  were,  notvvith* 
standing    their    protestations,   ar- 
rested by  an  Austrian  post,  and 
conducted  to  Luxemburg.     Hav- 
ing sent  to  ask  passports  from  the 
duke  de  Saxe-Teschen,  they  were 
refused,   and  those  who  signified 
this  rcflisal,  barbarously  informed 
them,  that  they  were  reserved  for 
the  'JcafFold. 

*'  As  soon  as  the   orders  had 
1)cen  reeeived' from  th.e  court  of 


Vienna,  which  determined  the  fate 
of  the  prisoners,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
they  were  all  three  carried  and 
confined  at  WescI,  where  they 
were  guarded  by  non-com  mis* 
sioncd  officers,  whose  orders  wer« 
to  observe  them  constantly,  and 
not  to  answer  their  questions. 

"  La  Fayette  had  fallen  danger- 
ously sick.  'His  fcliow-sufJercrf 
were  refused  permission  at  Mau- 
bourg to  see  tneir  friend  ready  to 
expire.  A  salutary  crisis  having 
rescued  him  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  the  king  of  Prussia  thought 
he  might  uroht  by  his  dejected 
state^  and  had  a  proposal  made  to 
him,  that  his  situation  should  be 
alleviated,  if  he  would  furnish  him 
with  plans  against  France;  but  he 
proved,  by  an  energetic  reply,  his 


*  «  Coxamuaicfttcd  by  one  of  tht  prisoacn. 


>* 


Contempt 
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contempt  of  such  a  proposition,  observe  the  f>mme  respoot  towards 

The  rigour  towards  him  w<is  then  (be  court  of  Vienna^  which  was  ir* 

jedoubIcd>   and    soon    after   they  rotated    against    him    for    having 

were  thrown  into  a  cart  syid  car-  quitted  the  coalition.  The  prisoners 

ricd  to  Magdeburg^  and  were  con-  were  transferred  to  Neifs ;  and.  al- 

^stantly  refused  any  information  of  though   the  dungeop  wiiich  thej 

the  existence  of  their  famiiie<s^  re-  there  inhabited  was  still  niprc  dis- 

spccting  whom  tl)e  proscriptions  mal  and  unwholesome  than  any  of 

in  France  ^ave    them   tl\e   most  the  otliers,  this  change  appeared 

anxious  inquietude.  happy  to  them,  as  all  the  three  pri- 

"  In  travelling  thus,  their  keepers  soners  together   were  allowed  to 

thought  to  aggravate  their  distress  enjoy  the  presence  of  madame  de 

and  eskcite  the  public  indignatioq  Maisonneuve,  who  came  courage- 

a;;ainst  them.   These  wishes,  how-  ously  to  share  the  chains  of  her 

<Bver,    were    not    fulfilled ;    they  brother,  Maubourg. 
every  where  received  marks  of  the        "  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  did 

interest  excit^ed  by  the  injustice  of  not  wishi  on  making  peaee  with 

their  detention,  and  the  consimicy  France,  to  be  obliged  from  justice 

of  their  courage.  to  release  his  victims,  determine^ 

"  They  remained  a  year  at  Mag-  to  send  them   into  Austria,   and 

deburg,  in  a  damp  and  dark  vault  they  were  carried  toOimutz. 
surrounded  by  hign  palisadocs,  shut        "  On  their  arrival  at  this  place, 

by  four  succcssi\  c  gates^  and  fast-  they  >Vore  robbed  of  whatever  the 

encd  ^ith  bars  of  iroil  and  pad-  Prussians  had  left  them,  which  Vc- 

locks^     However,  their    situation  duced  them  to  their  watches  and 

seemed    milder,    that    they  were  buckles;  some  of  their  books  even 

somctixx^cs    allowed   to  see   each  were  seized  in  which  was  found 

other,  and   were  walked  out  an  the  word  liberty,  particularly  //e/re- 

)iour  each  day  on  a  bastion.  tius  de  VEspirit  and  Paint's'Common 

**  The  king  of  Prussia  suddenly  Sense ;  on  ^hich  Jja  Fayette  asked 

sent  an  order  to  rempve  La  Fayette  if  these  were  contraband  articles, 
if)  Silesia;  Maubourg  sol ici ted  and        "  Eadi  of  them  was  told,  on  b^- 

obtained  leave  to  be'confined  there  ing  shut  up  separately  in  his  cell, 

tvith  him  :  they  were  conducted  '  That  tliey  should  iierfeaftcr  seo 

to  Glatis,  whither  Bureau  de  Puzy  '  only  their  four  walls;  tliat  they 

was  soon  after  sent.  '  '  would  have  neither  news,  neccs- 

*' Alexander Laracth, being d^nr  ',saries,  nor  visitors;  that- it  was 
gerously  ill,  c*ould  not  be  trans-  '  forbidden  to  mention  their  names 
ported  lyith  his  companions.  His  f  even  among  the  jailers,  or  in  the 
mother,  who  enjoyed  a'  respect  *  government  dispatches,  in  which 
merited  by  her  virtues,  obtained  '  they  were  distinguished  by  num- 
of  Frederic  \yilliam,  after  ardent  '  bers ;  that  they  would  never  be 
solicitation^  that  he  should  iremain  '  informed  of  the  fate  of  their  fa- 
in prison  in  his  dominions;  and  '  milics,  nor  of  each  other's  exis* 
some  tiifie  af^er,  peace  being  con-  '  tence ;  and  that,  as  tliis  situation 
eluded  between 'thHt  monai'^h  and  '  might  naturally  lead  them  to  self- 
the  French,  she  succeeded  in  pro-  f  destruction,  tljey  were  forbidden 
curing  his  liberty.  The  king  of  'knife,  fork,  and  every  means 
Prussia  granted  it,  because  he  did  '  whatever  of  suicide.' 
not  think  himself  linger  obliged  to        */  After  three  c^ti/icates  of  phy- 

sicians 
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micians  of  the  indispensable  njsces-  but  the  king  of  Prussia  had  the 

sity  of  air  for  La  Fayette,  afler  three  barbarity  to  deliver  him  up  to  th^ 

replies  that  he  was  not  yet  suffi*  Austrians. 

cientiy  ill*  he  was  at  length  per-  *'  From  this  time  the  captivity  of 

miUed  to  walk  out  unconditionally;  La  Fayette  was  more  rigorous^  an<| 

for  it  is  false  that  La  Fayette  enr  his  illness  became  more  serious ; 

joyed  this,  liberty,  as  has  been  aU  he  was  lef^  without  relief,  with  an 

leged,  on  his  engagement  of  honour  unremitting  fever,    during  a  re« 

that  he  should  not  attempt  to  xnake  markably  severe  winter,  deprived 

his  escape.  of  light,  and  ppt  even  allowed  the 

"  The  public  know  the  enter-  linen  which  his  situation  rendered 

prise  of  Dr.  Bolcman  and  the  young  nccessarjr. 

Muger,  the  son  of  the  man  at  whose  **  To  increase  his  suffering,  he 

house  La  Fayette  first  landed  in  was  constantly  made  to  believe  that 

America.  his  companions  had  perished  oa 

'^  Boleman,  after  several  months'  the  scafiold* 

unsuccessful    attempts,  succeeded  ^*  The  care  that  had  been  takeu 

in  procuring  a  note  to  besecretly  de-  to  keep  La  Fayette  from  the  j^now? 

livered  to  him,  and  executed  a  very  ledge  of  every  thing  that  might 

bold  plan.   He  repaired  to  Vienna,  serve  to  inform  him  of  the  fate  of 

sent  for  the  young  Huger  thither^  his  family  is  remarkable  in  the  fcj- 

find  posted  himself  with  him  at  the  lowing  anecdote. 

place  where  La  Fayette  was  to  be  -  *^  Latour  Maubourg,  having  at 

conducted  to  take  the  air;  and  length  obtained  permission  to  di- 

these  '  two    attempted   to    rescue  spatch  letters  to  his  relations^  learnt 

him  at  the  moment  when,  having  that  madame  de  la  Fayette  was 

misled  some  of  his  keepers,  they  alive;  he  requested  the  comman- 

endeavoured  to  disarm    the   one  dant  to  allow  his  friend  to  be  told 

that  remained  with  him.  ^  that  his  wife  yet  lived :  the  com- 

/'  In  this  struggle.  La  Fayette  mandant,  aftei  answering  '  that  his 

gave  himself  a  violent  strain  in  the  f  orders  in  this  respect  were  too  ex- 

K>ins,  ^\\A  the  corporal-jailer,  with  ^  press,'  from  that  time  suppressed 

whom  he  pont^nded,  and  whom  he  all  the  letters  in  which  madame  de 

had  disarmed,  tore  with  bis  teeth  la  Fayette  was  mentioned,  and  did 

his  hand  ^to  the  bone.  not  deliver  them  to  him  till  near  a 

"  His  generous  deliverers  sue-  year  afterwards,  when  he  quitted 

ceeded  in'  getting  him  on  horse-  Olmutz. 

backy  with  such  negligence  of  their  *' Whilst  La  Fayette,  reserved 
own  safety,  tliat  they  could  scarcely  ibr  the  scaffold,  was  tortured  in  the 
iind  their  horses  to  escape  them«  prisons  of  Olmutz,  his  wife,  un- 
selves.  This  loss  of  tinie,  ^nd  the  certain  of  his  existence,  and  con- 
alarms  of  the  k^p^f'f  having  at-  demned  to  perpetual  grief  in  the 
tracted  people  and  troops,  Huger  prisons  of.  Paris,  daily  expected  to 
was  immediately  secured.  Xa  oe  led  to  execution,  as  had  hap. 
Fayette,  separated  from  Boleman,  pened  to  the  greater  part  of  her 
ivas  seized  eight  leagues  from  OU  ctmiiy.  The  fall  of  (he  tyrant 
isutz,  and  with  the  uiss  difficulty,  saved  her  life;  but  she  did  not,  till 
^s  he  had  no  arms.  Boleman  long  after  his  death,  regain  her  li- 
ijDached    the  Prussian   territories^  berty  and  strength  sufficient  to  exe-r 

cute 
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cute  her  designs.  Havinjr  lahdod 
9t  Altona  tho  9th  of-Soptcmbcr 
1795,  she  set  out  for  Vienna  under 
the  name  of  Mottier,  vvilh  an  Ame- 
rican pa<?5port;  and  arrived  at  Vi- 
enna before  the  court  could  be  in- 
formed of  her  purpose,  or  pre- 
pared against  her  application. 

"  The  prince  de  Rosenberg,  af- 
fected with  her  virtue?,  obtain- 
ed for  her  and  her  daughters  an 
audience  of  the  emperor,  some  de- 
tail of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
give. 

^'  Madamf;  de  la  Favette  claim- 
ing the  liberty  of  her  W$band,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  humanity, 
that  prince  answered  h^,  'This 
•affair  is  complicated;  my  bands 

*  are  tied  respecting  it ;  but  I  grant 

*  with  pleasure  all  that  is  in  my 
'  power,  bv  permitting  you  to  joift 

*  M.  (\e  k  f  ayelte :  I  should  act  as 
'  you  do,  were  I  *ln  your  place. 

*  M.  de  la  Fayette  h  well  treated, 

*  but  the  pre?erK:e  of  his  wife  and 
^daughters  will  be  an  additional 

*  indulgence.* 

*'  Madame  de  la  Fayette  spoke 
af  other  prisoners,  and  particularly 
of  La  Fayette's  servants,  who  she 
knew  had  suffered  much,  and 
whose  affair  could  not  be  compli- 
cated. The  emperor  very  gra- 
ciously permitted  "her  to  write  re- 
specting those  from  Olmutz,  and 
to  address  her  applications  directly 
to  his  iifiperial  majesty;  and  ma- 
diime  de  la  Fayette,  re-assured  by 
the  reception  she  bad  met  with, 
then  wrote  on  the  road  frohi  Vi- 
enna to  Olmutz,  that  she  was  asto- 
nished to  find  herself  yet  suscepti- 
ble of  all  the  happiness  she  was  be- 
'  ginning  to  enjoy.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  sacf  experience  con- 
vinced her  that  the  emperor  was 
deceived,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
cruel  and  tyrannical  abuse  his  bar.* 


barous  agents  made  of  his  nunc 
and  authority. 

**  Mesdanres  de  Maubourg  and  de 
Puzy,  inspired  by  the  same  senti- 
ments, wished  also  to  partake  the 
chains  of  their  husbands ;  but  they 
were  never  permitted  to  enter  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

•'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the*  im- 
presion  La  Fayette  must  have  ex* 
pericnced  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  his  wife  and  his  children, 
whose  existence  had  long  beep  to 
him  an  object  of  fea^  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  which  his  affec- 
tionate daughters  and  their  mother 
must  have  idt  at  the  sight  of  his 
emaciated  figure  and  pale  counte- 
nance; but  they  did  not  expect 
that  their  embraces  would  be  in- 

■ 

terrupted,  by  the  jailers*  robbing 
the  travellers  of  all  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

**  They  took  their  purse,  very 
ill  supplied,  and  eagerly  seizecl 
three  forks,  considered  as  ins(ni-» 
mcnts  of  suicide;  for  they  wdf 
knew  the  temptation  to  it  they  had 
inspired.  On  this  unexpected 
treatment,  madame  de  la  Fayette 
desired  to  speak  to  the  comman* 
dant;  they  answered,  tliat  he  was 
forbidden  to  see  her,  but  that  she 
might  write  to  him.  She  desired 
to  write  to  the  emperor,  confor- 
mably to  the  permission  he  had 
granted  her;-  this  they  refused, 
telling  her  that  her  appfications  to 
the  commandant  would  be  for- 
warded to  Vienna.  Thej  con- 
sisted in  attending  mass  on  Sun- 
day, having  a  soldier's  wife  to  wait 
on  her  daughters,  and  being,  as 
well  as  La  Fayette,  waited  on  by 
one  of  his  domestics.  She  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  all  the§c  de- 
mands, nor  to  an  application  she 
some  time  afteri^'ards  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  war,  to  see  La* 

tour 
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ur  Maubourg,  and  Puzy,  except 
is,   *  Madame  de  la  Fa\ctte  has 
submitted  to  shaie  thu  captivity . 
of  her  husband.* 

**  At  length  the  health  of  tliis 
nfortunate  lady,  impaired  by  six- 
:en  months'  imprisonment,  and 
readful  vexation,  in  France,  di- 
playing  symptoms  which  denoted 

tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrcs-  , 
once,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to 
t  tempt  some  meajis  for  her  pre- 
ervation,  and  wrote  to  the  enipe- 
or  to  solicit  permission  from  him 
o  pass  a  week  at  Vienna,  th^re  to  - 
empire  salubrious  air,  and  consult 
.  physician.  After  two  months  of 
t  silence,  which  supposes  the  ne- 
;essity  of  medical  advice  as  of  no 
:onscquencc,  the  commandant,  till 
hen  unknown  to  the  prisoners,  en- 
ered  tlieir  apartment,  ordeied, 
.vithout  giving  any  reason,  the 
young  ladies  to  retire  to  a  separate 
room,  signified  to  madame  de  la 
Kayette  the  emperor's  refusal  for 
Ker  ever  to  enter  V^ienna,  and  gave 
her  permission  to  go  out,  on  condi- 
tion of  never  returning :  he  de- 
sired her  to  write,  and  sign  her 
option;  she  wrote: 

"  *  I  considered  it  a  duty  to  my 
'  family  and  friends  to  desire  tiie 
'  assistance  necessary  for  my 
'  hcakh ;  but  they  well  know  that  it. 

*  cannot,  at  the  price  attached  to- 

*  it,  be  accepted  by  me.  I  cannot 
'  forget,  that  whilst  we  were  on  the 
'  point  of  perishing,  myself  by  the 
'  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  my 
'  lKi>band  by  the  pliyiiical  and  mo- 
'  ral sufferings  of  captivity,  I  was 

*  not  permitted  to  obtain  any  intel- 
'  iigcnce  of  him,  nor  to  acquaint 
'  him  that  his  children  and  mvself 
'  were  yet  alive ;  and  I  shall  not 
'  expose  myself  to  the  horrors  of 
'  anotlier  separation.  Whatever 
'  then  m^y  be   the   state  of  my 


'  health,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
'  this  abode  for  my  dai^hters,  we 
'  vyjU  gratefully  avail  ourselves  of 
'  his  imperial  majesty's  generosity, 
'  in  permitting  us  to  partake  this 
'  captivity  in  all  its  circumstances. 

(Signed)  « 

'  NoAiLt^s  i^  Fayextk/ 

"  From  this  moment  no  cozn^ 
plaint  was  expressed,  arid  this,  ill^ 
fated  pair  respired  in  their  cham- 
bers, or,  more  properly  speaking, 
dungeons,  an  air  so  felid  trom  ih% 
exhalations  oi  a  sewer,  and  x)f  tJ;e . 
privies  of  the  garrison  placed  near 
Fayette's  window,  that  Uje  soldiers 
who  brought  their  food  held"*  thoic 
nose  on  opening  Ihe  door. 

*'  The  constant  ans.w.er  of  tho 
persons  of  power  or  interest,  who 
nekrd  /their  barbarities  exciaiuied 
against,  was,  *  Madame  de  la, Fay- 
'  ette  has  chosen  to  share  the  lot 
'  of  her  husband ;  she  has  no  right- 
'  to    complain/    They    might   a9 
well  have  said;  'Every  thing  is. 
*  allowable  against    La    Fayett<5; 
'  the.Iiie.  of  his  wife  and  children- 
'  is  not  worth  arresting  oujr  vengc- 
'  ance  for  a  moment.' 

"  The  three  prisoners,  Mau^ 
bourg.  La  Fayette,  and  Puzy,  had 
i)een  confined  for  three  years  audi 
five  months  in  the  same  corridor, 
without  seeing  each  other,  or  their 
keepers*  giving  them  the  least  in* 
tcUigence  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence* When  general  Bonaparte 
and  the  French  government  teeti-. 
ficd  an  intention,  conformably  to 
the  national  wish,  of"  re<ttoring  them 
to  liberty,  they  experienced  the, 
strongest  opposition.  At  last,  an 
aid-de-camp  of  the  conqueror  .of 
Italy  succeeded^  afler  several 
months'  tergiversation,  in  obtain- 
ing from  the  court  bC  Vienna  tiiis. 
ddi 
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On  Ancient  Castles  and  Churches. 

(From  Coxe's  Historical  Tour  in  Mokmoutusbire.] 

^  A  MONG  the  prlticipal  ob-  their    number    exceeded     eleven 

jfX.  jects  of  historical   impor-  hundred. 
tance,  the  castles  arrest  the  aiten-        "  On  their  first  arrival  the  Nor- 

th>n  of  the  curious  traveller.   From  mans  employed  the  same  mode  of 

the  want  of  authentic  documents,  architecture  sts  the    Saxons,    but 

and  the  doubtful  characters  of  our  with  lareer  dimensions,  and  per- 

ancient  architecture,  it  is  not  easy  haps  with  a  greater  number  of  ca- 

to  ascertain  the  precise  abra  of  thetr  pricious    ornaments;    and    hence 

cbnstructibn>    and    to   distinguish  arises  the  great  difficulty  of  dtsdn- 

their  different  proprietors.     Stone  guishing  a  Saxon  from  a  Norman 

castles  werfe  undoubtedly  used  by  building  erected  at  this  period. 
the  Romans,  and  occupied  on  their        ^  Towards  tlie  commencement 

departure  by  the  Britons,  'who  had  of  the  twelfth  century  a  criterion 

been  trained  under  their  military  of  distinction  was  derived  from  the 

discipline.     The  Saxons,  in  their  introduction  of  the  pointed,  or,  as 

gradual  conquest  5f  England,  bb-  it  is  tistially  called,    the    Gothic 
tained  possession  of  these  strong ,  arch,    whicb  probably    owed    its 

holds,  and  constructed  others  in  origin   to  the  ihtersectibn  of  the 

various  parts  of  the  country.     The  semicircular  arches   in   the  oma* 

roundness  of  the  arches,  and  other  mental  parts  of  the  Saxon  or  Nor- 

leading  characters  of  Roman  archi-  man   buildings.     It   was    at    first 

tecture,  were  still  preserved:  but  sparingly  employed ;  but  was  gra- 

the  simplicity  and  elegance  were  dually  intermixed  with  the  Saxan 

lost  in  a  more  ponderous  style ;  or  Norman  style,  until  it  came  into 

their  buildings  were'  loaded  with  general  use,  before  the  latter  end 

lude  and  fantastic  ornaments ;  and  of  the  same  century. 
as  the  arts  of  war  changed,  new        '*  At  its  first  appearance,  which 

modes  of  defence  were  introduced,  seems  to  be  earlier  than  is  generally 

particularly  during  the  contest  be-  supposed,  the*  Gothic  architecture 

tween  the  Saxons  and  Danes.     It  was  plain  and  unadorned,  but  was 

is,    however,   acknowledged  that  gradually  distinguished  by  slender 

these  castles  were  few  in  number,  and  clustered  columns,  lightness  of 

and  much  dilapidated  at  the  time  the  walls,  numerous  buttresses,  and 

of  the  Conqucst'^-a  circumstance  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments*    In 

which   principally  contributed  to  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  it  reached  its 

the  success  of  the  Norman  inva-  highest  perfection,  as  may  be  seen 

tion.  in  the  beautiful  specimen  of  King's 

"  From  the  necessity  of  retainhig  College  in /the  university  of  Cam- 

the  natives  in  subjection,  the  con-  bridge.     Soon  after  that  period  the 

<{uerors  repaired  the  old  fortresses,'  arch  became  wider  and  less  point- 

and  constructed  new  castles  in  dif«  ed,  and  gradually  tended  to  a  cit* 

ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  cular  form.    Towards  the  middJe 

stroBg  holds  became  so  numerouf^,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a-  wbiiR* 

that  m  little  more  than  a  century  sicalintermixturc  of  Roman,  Saxon, 

Normab, 
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K'orman,  and  Gothic  architecture 
was  introduced,  and  retained  until 
the  adoption  of  the  Palladian  style. 
"  Most  of  thtse  styles  arc  ob- 
servable in  the  castles^  churches, 
and    dthet*    ancient    buildings    of 
Monmouthshire.    Few  Roman  re-. 
mains  exist ;  and  the  Saxons,  being 
never  possessors  of  the  whole  coun-^ 
try,  could  leave  but  few  specimens 
oi  their  architecture,  and  those  of  a 
period  when  it  is  diffic;ult  to  distin* 
guish  it  from  that  of  the  early  Nor- 
mans ;  but  the  Gothic  is  most  pre- 
valent.  From  the«e  circumstances^ 
as  well  as  from  historical  evidence. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  caittles  in  this  country  owed 
their  oriziu  to  the  Normans,  and 
were  built  or  repaired  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  architecture : 
none,   perhaps,  except  Sccnfreth, 
are  wholly  Saxon  or  early  Norman ; 
a  few  exhibit  an  intermixture  of 

4 

the  Norman  and  Gothic ;  and  the 
rest  are  entirely  Gothic. 

*^  The  churches  are  singularly 
picturesque,  from  tlieir  situation^ 
form,  and  appearance.  They  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  are  often 
embowered  in  trees,  and  generally 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
habitation. 

"A  whimsical  and  not  unpleas- 
ing  effect  is  sometimes  produced 
!>}'  the  coat  of  plaster  or  li^ie  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  usually  whitened-- 
occasionally  also  the  tower :  in 
some  instances  the  tower  is  unco- 
loured,  and  in  others  the  battle- 
ments only  are  whitewashed.  This 
intermixture  of  colours  is  inge- 
niously accounted  for  by  Essex  in 
his  remark^F  on  ancfent  brick  and 
stone  buildings  in  England :  '  The 
'  Normans,  frequently  raised  large 
'  buildings  with  pebbles  only,  and 
'  sometimes  with  pebbles  intermlxt 


'  with  rag-stones.     As  this  rough 
'  manner    of   building    with  rag-*    . 
'  stones  and  other  irregular  mate- 
'  rials,  required  a  coat  of  plastering 
'  to  make  them  fair  without  and 

*  u<iat  within,  we  find  that  those 

*  smair  churches  and  other  biiild- 
'  ings  which   were  built  in    this 

*  manner,  were  always  plastered 

*  in  the  inside,  and  frequently  on 
'  the  outside,  with  a  composition 
'  of  iime  and  sandj  the  remains  of 

*  which  may  be  traced  in  manv  of 
'  the  Saxon  and  Norman  churcnes^ 
'  and  in  some  more  modern.' 

'*  These  churches  exhibit  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture.  Many 
of  them,  particularly  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  are  very  ancient ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  were 
constructed  by  the  Britons,  some 
by  the  Saxons,  and  several  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Norman  mo- 
narchy, as  is  evident  from  the 
rounded  arches  and  mouldings  pe- 
culiar to  those  styles ;  but  the  ^f 
greater  part  were  built  since  the 
mtroduction  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

•  *'  The  first  are  generally  of  a 
simple  form,  of  small  dimensions, 
shaped  like  a  barn,  without  any 
distinction  in  the  breadth  or  height 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
and  without  a  belfry* 

"  The  second  species  is  of  some- 
what later  date :  the  chancel  is 
narrower  and  less  lof^y  than  the 
church ;  a  small  belfry  is  also  placed 
over  the  roof,  at  tfie  western  ex- 
tremitVf  with  one  or  two  apertures 
for  bells,  the  ropes  of  which  de- 
scend into  the  church. 

*'  The  third  species  consists  of  a 
nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  or 
belfry,  which  is  sometimes  placed 
at  the  western  extremity,  some- 
times in  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
at  the  side.  The  tower  was  at  first 
lude  and  massive^  afterwards  in- 
creased 
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creased  in  height  and  lightness,  day:  the  bread  then  gircn<scaiy 

was  ornamented  witJi  battlements,*  bora  ran,  or  dole  bread, 
suid  in  later  times  with  pinnacles.         ''  The  fonts  are  in  general  re- 

A  few,  particularly  those  in   the  markable    for    size  and  rudenci^ 

eastern   parts   of  the  county,   are  of   workmanship  —  circumstai,ft\ 

provided   with  steeples,    and   arc  which  bespeak  antiquity,  and  frmc 

scarcely  earlier  thafa  the  thirteenth*  that  they  were  formed  when  kp- 

century.  tism  was  perfomied  by  immeraos. 

"  Many  of  the  churches  have*  and  not  by  sprinkling, 
undergone  little  change  since  the         "A  remarkable  custom,  of  high 

aera  <m  the  Reformation,  and  ex-  antiquity,  which  greatly  disfigufo 

hibit    traces    of    the    Roman-ca-  the  churche*?,  is  prevalent  in  iYr< 

tholic  worship,  particularly  in  the'  parts.    The  inside  of  the  church  k 

niches  for  saints,  the  receptacles  often  the  common  place  of  sepul- 

for  holy  water,  and  sometimes  in*  ture.  When  a  corpse  is  buried,  ibe 

the    vestiges  'of  /  the  confessional  pavement  is  taken   up,  a  grave 

chair.  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  in 

"  Many  also  contain  remains  of  common  church  •yards,    and   thiJ 

the  rood  loft  ;   almost  all  of  the  heap  of  earth  strewed  with  fiov- 

doorway  and  side  staircase  which  ers    and    evergreens.      As    tfai? 

led  to  it.     In  se\reral  churches  I  custom  is  annually  repeated,  and 

observed  the  transverse  beams  from  considered  as  a  testimony  of  ^^ 

■which  the  cross  was    suspended,  membrance,  the  stones  are  seldoc 

and  in  that  of  Bettws  Newydd  replaced,  tlie  faded  plants  rot  on 

almost  the  whole  loft  remains.    In  the  surface  of  the  grave,  the  fl(K>f 

many  parts  of  this  county  the  poor  is  damp  and  dirty  ;  and  these  Iri- 

of  every  persuasion  still  retain  the  butes  of  affectiop,  though  pleasing 

custom-  of  begging  bread  for  the  objects  in  the  church-yards, becoaic 

souls  of  the  departed  on  All-Souls'  oflcnsive  and  disgusting.^' 


The  Lord  of  Misrule—- theKijfc  of  Christmas— tlic  Festival  of 

Fools— tlie  Boy  Bishop. 

[From  Strott's  Sporx^  and  Pasti»es  of  the  People  of  ENOLANOt] 

*'  TT  is  said  of  tlie  English,  that*  consider  hltn  as  a  personage  rarclr 

X  formerly  they  were  remark-  to  be  met  with  out  of  EnglaD<i; 

able  for  the  manner  in  which  they,  and,  two  or  three  centuries  Ixick, 

celebrated  the  festival  of  Christ-  perh'aps,  this  obser\*adon  might  be 

mas ;  at  which  season  they  admit-  consistent  with  the  truth :  out  I 

ted  variety  of  sports  and  pastimes  trust  we  shall,  upon  due  examina* 

not  known  or  little  practised  in'  tion,  be  ready  to  conclude,  thai  sn* 

otlier  countries.    The  mock  prince,  '  ciently    this    frolicsome  roonarrh 

or  lord  qf  misrule,  whose  reign  ex-  was  woll  known  upon  the  conl* 

tended  through  the  greater  part  of  nent,  where  he  probably  receivei 

the  holy-days,  is  particularly  re-  his  first  honours.    In  this  ling<ioin 

marked  by  foreign  writers,  who    his  powers  and  his  dignities  s^"^* 
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fered  no  diminution,  but  on  the 
contrary  were  established  by  royal 
authority,  and  continued  afler  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  elsewhere.  But 
even  with  us  his  government  has 
been  extinct  for  many  years,  and 
his  name  and  his  officers  are  nearly 
ibrgotten.  No  doubt,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  privileges  allowed  to 
this  merry  despot  were  abused, 
and  not  un frequently  productive  of 
immorality:  the  institution  itself, 
even  if  we  view  it  in  its  most  fa- 
vourable light,  is  puerile  and  ridi- 
culous, adapted  to  the  ages  of  ig- 
norance, when  more  rational  a- 
musements  were  not  known,  or  at 
least  not  fashionable. 

"  'At  the  feast  of  Christmas,' 
says  Stowe,  *  in  the  king's  coijrt, 
wherever  he  chanced  to  reside, 
there  was  appointed  a  lord  ofvds" 
rule,  or  master  t^  merry  disports : 
the  same  merry  fellow  made  his 
appearance  at  the  house  of  every 
nobleman  and  person  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  and  the 
sheriffs  had  severalfy  of  them 
their  lord  of  misrule,  ever  con- 
tending, without  quarrel  or  of- 
fence, who  should  niake  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 
This  pageant  potentate  began  his 
rule  at  All-hallow  evcy  and  conti- 
nued the  same  till  the  morrow 
after  the  feast  of  the  Purification  ; 
in  which  space  there  were  fine 
and  subtle  disguisings,  masks,  and 
4nummeries.' 
'*  This  master  of  merry  disports 
was  not  confined  to  the  court,  nor 
te  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  he  was 
aJso  elected  in  various  parishes, 
where,  indeed,  his  reign  seero^  to 
have  been  of  shorter  date.  A  wri- 
ter, who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  places  this  whim- 
iical  personage,  with  his  followers, 
in  a  very  degrading  point  of  view* 
1801. 


I  shall  give  the  passage  in  ihe 
author's  own  words,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  comment  upon  them. 
First  of  all,  the  wilde  heades  of 
the  parish,  flocking  togithcr,  chuse 
them  a  graund  captaine  of  mis- 
chife,  whom  they  innoble  with 
the  title  of  lord  trf  misrule ;  and 
him  they  crowne  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  adopt  for  their  king. 
This  king  annoynted  chooseth  forth 
twentie,  fourt^,  threescore,  or  an 
hundred  lustie  gutter  like  to  him- 
self, to  waite  upon  his  lordly  ma- 
jesty, and  to  guarde  his  noble  per- 
son. Then  every  one  of  these 
men  he  investeth  with  his  liveries 
of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other 
light  wanton  colour ;  '  and,  as 
though  they  were  not  gawdy 
ynough,  they  bedecke  themselves 
with  scarffes,  ribbons,  and  laces, 
hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes, 
pretious  stones,  and  other  jewels. 
This  done>  they  tie  aboute  eitfier 
l^f^Z^  twentie  or  fourtie  belles, 
with  riche  handkerchiefes  in  their 
handes,  and  soinetimes  laide 
acrosse  over  their  shoulders  and 
neckes,  borrowed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  their  pretie  mopsies  and 
loving  Bessies.  Thus  all  thinges 
set  in  order,  then  have  they  their 
hobby  korses,  their  dragons,  and* 
other  antiques,  together  with 
their  baudie  pipers,  and  thun- 
drine:  drummers,  to  strike  up  the 
devil's  daunce  with  all.  Then 
march  this  heathen  company  to- 
wards the  church,  their  p)?pers 
pyping,their  drummers  thuii*lring, 
their  stumpcs  dauncing,  their 
belles  jyngling,  their  handker- 
chiefes fluttering  aboute  their 
heades  like  madde  men,  their 
hobble  horses  and  other  monsters 
skirmishing  amongst  the  throng  : 
and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to  tho 
church,  though  the  minister  be  at 
prayer  or  preaching,    daunclnj 
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and  singing  like  devils  incarnate, 
with  such  a  confu<«cd  noise  that 
no  man  can  heare  his  own  voyce.v 
Then  the  foolish  people  they 
loolce,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  tjiey 
fleere,  luid  mount  upon  the  fbrnies- 
and  p^vves  to  see  the<ie  goodly 
pageants  solemnized.  Then  after 
this,  aboute  the  church  they  gOe 
agailie  and  againe,  and  so  fourthc 
into  the  churche  yard,  where  they 
have  commonly  their  •  sommer- 
halls,  their  bcHvcrs,  arbours,  and 
banquetting-hou>es,«;et  up,  where- 
in tliey  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce- 
all  that  day,  and  paradveniure  all- 
that  night  too  ;  and  thus  these 
terrestrial  furies  spend  the  sab- 
bath day.  Then,  for  the  further 
innoblin^  of  this  lionourable  iar- 
dant^  lord  I  should  say,  they  liave 
ccrtaii\e  papers  wherein  is  painted- 
some  babelcrie  *  or  other  of  ima- 
gerie  worke,  and  these  they  call 
my  Lord  of  Misrule's  badges  of' 
cognizances.  Tl.ese  they  give  to 
every  one  that  will  give  them 
money  to  maintain  them  in  this 
their  heathenish  dovilrie  ;— ainl 
who  will  not  show  himself  buxome- 
to  them  and  give  them  money, 
they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted 
shamefully ;  yea,  and  many,  times 
iiirried  upon  a  ^owlstatfc,  and 
dived  over  heade  and  eares  in 
water,  or  otherwise  most  horribly 
abused.  And  so  besotted  are 
some,  that  they  not  only  give 
them  money,  but  wcare  tlieir  •. 
badges  or  cognizances  in  their 
hats  gr  cappcs  openly.  Another 
sorte  of  fanlasticall  fooles  bring  io 
these  ht'ihound^,  the  Lord  of  Mi«» 
rule  and  his  complici's,  some  bread, 
some  good  ale,  some  new  chee<je, 
some  old  chee.-e,  some  cu^itardep, 
some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some 
iiauns,  «ome  tarles,  some  crcauie. 


'  soriie  meat,  some. one  thing,  id 
*  some  another.' 

"  The  society  belonging  to  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  had  ancienuy  an  officer 
chosen  at  tlii^  season,  who  wis 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Ki^«i 
ChristmtU'Dayf  because  he  presi<kd 
in  the  hall  upon  that  day.  Thb 
temporary  pot^entate  had  a  marsial 
and  a  steward  to  attend  upon  im 
The  marshal,  in  the  absence  of  tbe 
monarch,  was  permitted  to  assune 
his  state ;  and  upon  New  Year's- 
day  he  sat  a*;  king  in  the  halJ,wiMB 
the  master  of  the  retels^  during  tlie 
time  of  dining,  supplied  the  our« 
shaPs  place.  UponChildermas-dar 
they  had  another  officer,  denomi- 
nated the  Kv^  of  the  Cockanft, 
who  also  presided  on  the  day 
of  his  appointment,  and  had  bis 
inferior  officers  to  wait  upos 
him  f. 

*'  Selden  asserts,  and  in  my  op* 
nion  with  great  justice,  that  all 
these  whimsical  transpositions  of 
dignity,  are  derived  from  the  ac- 
cient  Saiunudia,  or  FeadiofSattrK, 
when  the  masters  waited  opoo 
their .  servants,  who  were  honourei 
with  mock  titles,  and  permitted  to 
assume  the  state  and  deportmect 
of  tlieir  lords.  These  foolerie* 
were  exceedingly  popular,  ac<l 
continued  to  be  practised  lon^  after 
the  establishment  of  Christtacitr, 
in  defiance  of  the  threatening)  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  der^*  i 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  <ii«rt 
the  stream  of  vulgar  prejudicf, 
permitted  them  to  be  exerci«ii 
but  changed  the  primitive  oi>ject 
of  devotion;  so  that  the  same  iw 
hallowed  orgies,  which  bad  d»J* 

traced  the  worship  of  a  bcato 
city,  were  dedicated,  a$  it  w** 
called,  to  the  Service  of  the  true 
God,  and  sanctioned-  by  the  app- 
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iatlon  of  a  Christian   institution,  shameless    impudence.      Another 
From  this  polluted  stock  branched  part  of  the<te  ridiculous  ceremo* 
out  variety  of  unseemly  and  im-  nies  was,  to  shave  the  precenfor  cf 
moral  sports ;   but  none  of  them  foob  upon  a  stage  erected  before 
more   daringly  impious,  and  out-,  the  church,  in  ^the  presence  of  the 
rageous  to  common  sense,  than  the  populace;  and,  during  the  opera- 
fatival  affools,  in  which  the  most  tion,  he  amused  them  with  lewd 
sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  and  vulgar  discourses,  accompanied 
church  were  turned  into  ridicule,  by  actions  equally  reprehensible, 
and  the    ecclesiastics    themselves  The  bishop,   or  the  pope  of  fools , 
participated    in    the    abominable  performed  divine  service  habited 
proBuiations.     The  following  out-  in   the  pontifical    garments,    and 
lines  of  this  absurd  diversion  will ,  ga\^d  his  benediction  to  the  people 
no  doubt  be  thought  sufficient.  before    they  quitted   the  ^  church. 
"  In    each    of    the    cathedral  He  was  afterwards  seated  in  arj 
churches  there  was  a  hUhop,  or  an  open  carriage,  and  drawn  about  to 
(pTchhUkop  of  fools,  elefcted ;  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  at-^ 
^he  phurchcs  immediately  depen-  tended  by  a  large  train  of  eccle- 
dent  upon  the  papal  see  a  pope  qf  siastics  and  laymen  promiscuously 
fooU,     These  mock  pontiffs  had  mingled    together;  and    many  of 
usually  a  proper  suite  of  ecclesias-  the  most  profligate  of  the  latter 
tics  who  attended  upon  them,  and  ^i^umed  clerical  habits,  in  order  to 
assisted  at  the  divine  service,  most  give    their   impious  fooleries  the 
ofthem  attired  in  ridiculous  dresses,  greater  effect;  they  had  also  with 
resembling  pantomimical   players  them  carts  filled  with  ordure,  which 
and  buffoons;  they  were  accom-  they  threw  occasionally  upon  the 
panied  by  large    crowds   of  the  populace  assembled  to  see  the  pro- 
laity,  some  bemg  disguised  witli  cession.     These    spectacles  were 
masks  of  a  monstrous  fashion,  and  always  exhibited  atChrrstmas-time, 
others  having  their  faces  smutted ;  or  near  to'  it,  but  not  confined  to 
in  one  instance  to  frighten  the  be-  one  particular  day.  When  the  cere- 
holders,  and  in  the  other  to  excite  mony  took  place  upon  St.Stephcn's- 
their  laughter:  and   some,  again,  day,  they  sang,  as  part  of  the  mass, 
assuming   the   habits    of  females,  a    burlesque    composition,    called, 
practised  all  the  wanton   airs  of  The  Prose  of  the  Ass,  or  The  Foo^s 
the  loosest  and  most  abandoned  of  Prose.     It    was    performed    by   a 
tlie  sex.   During  the  divine  service  double  choir,  ana  at  intervals,  ia 
this  motley  crowd  were  not  con-  place  of  a  burden,  they  imitated 
tented   with   singing  of  indecent  the  braying  of  an  ass.     Upon  the 
songs   in  the  choir,   but  some  of  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
them  ate,  and  drank,  and  played  at  they  had  another  arrangement  of 
dice,  upon  the  altar,  by  the  side  of  ludicrous   sentences,  denominated* 
the  priest  who  celebrated  the  mass.  Tkz  Prose  of  the  Ox,  equally  repre- 
After  the  service  they  put  filth  into  hensible. 

the  •  censers,    and   ran  about  the        "  Grotesque  ceremonies,  some»' 

church,   leaping,  dancing,  laugh-  thing  similar  to  those  above  mec- 

ing,    singing,     breaking    obscene  tioned,    certainly   took    place    iri- 

jests,  and  exposing  themselves  in  England ;  but  probably  they  were 

the  most  unseemly  attitudes  with  not  carried  to  that  extent,  of  im- 
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piety,  nor  so  grossly  offensive  to 
decency.  We  had  a  king  of  ike 
fools,  but  his  office  was  suppressed 
at  an  early  period,  and  not,  that  I 
remember,  revived  in  the  succeed- 
ing times.  The  election  and  the 
investment  of  the  bcy^bisJiop  was 
certainly  derived  from  the  festival 
of  fools.  In  all  the  collegiate 
churches,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, or  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and 
frequently  at  both,  it  was  customary 
for  one  of  the  children  of  the  choir, 
completely  apparelled  in  the  epi- 
scopal vestment 5:,  with  a  mitre  and 
crosicr>  to  bear  the  title  and  state  of 
a  bishop.  He  exacted  a  ceremo- 
nial obeciience  from  his  fellows, 
who,    being   dressed  like  priests, 

'  took  possession  of  the  churcn,  and 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  and 
offices  which  might  have  been  ce- 
lebrated by  a  bishop  and  his  pre- 
bendaries. Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who,  though  he  was  *  a 
'  wise  and  eOod  man,'  counte- 
nanced this  idle  farce ;  and,  in  the 
statutes  for  his  school  at  St.  Paul's, 
expressly  orders  that  tlie  scholars 
'  shall,  every  Childermas,  that  is, 
*  laaocent^S'daLy,  come  to  Pauleys 
'  churche,  and  hear  the  childe  by^ 
^  shop's  seripon,  and  after  be  at 
''hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them 
•"offer  a  penny  to  the  childe  by- 
'  shop;  and  with  them  the  maisters 
'and  surveyors  of  the  schole*/ 
After  having  performed  the  divine 
service,  the  oishop  and  his  asso- 
ciates went  about  to  different  parts 
o\  the  town,  and  visited  the  religious  * 
houses,  collecting  money.    These 

•  ceremonies  and  processions  were 
formally  abrogated  by  proclama- 
tion from   the  king  ana  council. 


in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Hmr 
VIII. ;  the  concluding  clau«c  ts 
the  ordinance  ransthus:  'Whereu 
'  heretofore  dy  vers  and  many  5v 
'  perstitious  and  chyldysh  c^^- 
'  vances  have  been  useci,  and  \e: 

*  to  this  day  are  observed  and  kept 
'  in  many  and  sundry  places  of  this 
'  realm  upon  St.  Nicholas,  SLCa- 
'  therine's,  St.  Clement's,  aci 
'  Holy  Innocents,  and  such  like 
'  holy-daies;  children  be  strangle 
'  decked  and  apparayled  to  cous. 
'  terfeit  priests,  bishops,  and  i»o. 

*  men,  and  so  led^le  with  songs  ir.d 

*  dances  from  house  to  house,  ble*- 
'  sing  the  people,  and  gathering 
'  of  money  ;  and  boyes  do  singt 
'  masse,  and  prcache  in  the  pui- 
'  pits,  with  such  other  unfitingt 
'  and  inconvenient  usages,  whidi 
'  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  cnic 
'  true  glorie  to  God,  or  honour  of 
'  his  sayntes.'  This  idle  pageanirj 
was  revived  by  his  daughter  Mar); 
and  in  the  second  year  of  ber 
rcirn  an  edict  was  issued  from  \k 
bishop  of  Ijondon  to  ail  the  def0 
ot  his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy-biskop 
in  procession.  The  year  followifi^, 
'  the  child  bishop,  of  Pau!e> 
'  church,  with  his  company,'  wet 
admitted  into  the  queen'j  priw* 
chamber,  where  he  sang  before  ber 
on  St.  Nicholas'-day  and  upon  llo) 
Innocents-day.  Again  the  next 
year,  says  Strypc,  '  On  Saint  Ni- 
'  cholas-even.  Saint  Nicholtts,  UJi 
'  is,  a  boy  habited  like  a  bishop  u 

*  pontifictdihus,  went  abroad  in  ao>i 

*  parts  of  London,  singing  after  Lhe 
'  old  fashion  ;  and  was  receiv^i 
'  with  many  ignorant  but  wcil-dls- 
'  posed  people  into  their  houses, 
'  and  had  as  much  good  cheer  as 


♦  «  Knight's  Life  of  Colct,  p.362j  to  which  Wwton  idds,  "  I  take  thii  opportnuHT 
<of  intimaUoig,  thtt  the  euitom  at  Eton  of  ^ing  Ad  momem^  originated  from  the  isciai 
'  atid  popular  practice  of  theie  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies/  Hist.  Po^> 
^jitfupra.'* 

,    '  '  ever 
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'  e\*er  was  wont  to  be  had  before*.*    mumnjery    was    totally    discontf- 
After  the  death  of  Mary  this  silly    nucd." 


Account  of  Soho^  Birminghai^ 
[From  Shaw's  History  of  Staffo^idshire,  Vol. III.  Parti.] 


••  QOHO  Is  the  name  of  a  hill  in 
O  the  county  of  Stafford,  about 
two  miles  from  Birmingham;  which, 
a  very  few  years  ago,  was  a  barren 
heath,  on  the  bleak  summit  of  which 
stood  a  naked  hut,  the  habitation  of 
a  warrener. 

"The  transformation  of  this  place 
is  a  recent  monument  of  the  effects 
of  trade  on  population .  A  beaut i ful 
garden,  with  wood,  lawn,  and  wa- 
ter, now  covers  one  side  of  this  hill ; 
five  spacious  squares  of  building, 
erected  on  the  other  side,  supply 
workshops,  or  houses,  for  above 
six  hundred  people.  The  exten- 
sive pool  at  the  approach  to  this 
building  is  conveyed  to  a  large 
water*wheel  in  one  of  the  courts, 
and  communicates  motion  to  a  pro* 
digious  number  of  different  tools. 
And  the  mechanic  inventions  for 
this  purpose  are  superior  in  multi« 
tude,  variety,  '  and  simplicity,  to 
those  of  any  manufactory  (I  sup- 
pose) in  the  known  world. 

"  Tovsy  and  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  la  };old,  silver,  steel,  cop- 
per, tortoise-shell,  enamels,  and 
many  vitreous  and  metallic  com- 
pQsitions,  with  gilded,  plated,  and 
inlaid  works^  are  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  elegance  uf  taste,  and 


perfection  of  execution,  in  this 
place, 

"  Mr.  Boulton,  who  has  esta- 
blished this  great  work,  has  joined 
taste  and  philosophy  with  manu- 
facture and  commerce ;  and,  from 
the  various  branches  of  chemistry, 
and  the  numerous  mechanic  arts  he 
employs,  and  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence to  every  corner  of  the 
world,  is  furnished  with  the  highest 
entertainment  as  well  as  the  most 
lucrative  employment. 

"  About  the  year  174-5,  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  then  of  Birmingham,  invented, 
and  aAerwards  brought  to  great 
perfection^  the  inlaid  steel  buoclcs, 
buttons,  watch-chains,  &c.  which 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  one  of  his 
papers  in  '  The  World*  as  becoming 
fashionable  in  this  country  ;  whilst 
they  were  re-purchased  from 
France,  under  the  idea  of  their  being 
the  production  of  that  kingdom. 

"  In  the  year  1757,  John  Wyr- 
ley,  of  Hamstead,  esq.  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Hands  worth,  granted  a 
lease  to  Messrs.  Edward  Rust  on  and 
Eaves,  of  these  tracts  of  common ; 
viz,  Handsworth*heath,  Money - 
bank-hill,  Crabtree-bank  warrens, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  with  certain 
inclosed  lands ;  with  liberty  to  make 


*  '<  We  may  obterve  that  mmt  of  tbo  churches  in  vhich  these  moclc  ceremonies  were 
performed,  hid  drewes  and  ornaments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  vearers,  but  in  eTeryotherrespectresemblingthoseappropriated  to  the  real  dignitaries 
cf  the  church ;  hence  it  is  we  frequently  meet  with  entries  of  diminutive  habits  and  or- 
naments in  the  church  inventories,  as  una  "mitra  parva  cum  Jtetrit  pro  tpiic<ipo  putrwum^ 
that  is,  a  imall  mitre  vith  jewels  for  the  his/iop  of  the  hoys.  Invent.  York  Cathedral. 
Sec  also  PugdaU*<  Hist,  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  203/' 
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some  additions  to  the  same,  and  to 
make  a  cut  for  the  turning  of  Hock- 
ley-brook,  to  make  a  pool,  with 
powers  to  build  a  water-mill.  In 
consequence  of  which  a  small  house 
and  feeble  ijiill  were  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  rolling  metal.  On 
Lady-day  1762,  Mr.  Boulton" pur- 
chased the  aforesaid  lease,  with  all 
the  premises  and  appurtenances, 
tO'  dpply  the  same  to  such  branches 
of  the  manufactory  established  at 
Birmingham  as  would  tend  to  di- 
minish expense  ^nd  labour. 

"  In  order  to  prosecute  his  de- 
signs and  improvements,  he  soon 
after  enlarged  and  rebuilt  those 
premises,  and  then  transplanted 
the  whole  of  his  manufactory  from 
Birmingham  to  Soho ;  and,  though 
he  had  made  very  considerable 
additions  to  these  buildings,  he 
found  them  not  sufBcient  for  his 
great  designs :  he  therefore,  in  1 764, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
superb  manufactory,  which  was 
finished  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  expense  of  9000/.  From  thkt 
period  he  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  different  branches  of 
manufactory ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Fothergili,  then  his  part- 
iier,  established  a  mercantile  cor- 
respondence throughout  Europe  ; 
by  which  means  the  produce  of 
their  various  articles  was  greatly 
extended,  and  the  manufacturer, 
by  becoming  his  own  merchant, 
eventually  enjoyed  a  double  profit. 
Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  arts,  and  by  the  patriotic 
ambition  of  bringing  his  favourrte 
Svho  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, the  ingenious  proprietor 
soon  established  a  seminary  ot  artists 
for  drawing  and  modelling  ;  and 
men  of  genius  were  now  sought  for 
and  liberally  patronised,  which 
shortly  led  to  a  succcisful  imitation 
of  the  Or  Molu.     These  metallic 


ornaments,  consistiQg  of  vi<«t, 
tripods,  candelabras,  &c.  by  tkt 
superior  skill  and  taste  bestowtti 
upon  them  here,  soon  found  tbcir 
way,  not  only  to  the  admiration  <^ 
his  majesty,  and  to  the  chimney- 
pieces  and  cabinets,  &c.  of  the 
nobility  and  curious  .of  this  king- 
dom ;  but  likewise  to  France,  and 
almost  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
From  this  elegact  branch  of  tbe 
business  the  superior  skill  of  Mr. 
Boulton  led  his  artists^  by  a  natunl 
and  easy  trans ition^  to  that  of  ibe 
wrought  silver ;  upon  which  he  soon 
found  the  necessity  of  apply iflg  to 
parliament  for,  and  estahlishinf:, 
in  1773,  an  assay  office  at  Birming- 
ham. About  this  time  that  inge- 
nious art  of  copying  pictures  in  oil- 
colours,  by  a  mechanical  process, 
was  invented  at  Soho;  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  above  propri- 
etor, was  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  tq  be  taken  for 
originals  by  the  most  expericmrd 
connoisseurs.  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  art  was  principally  4-"0^ 
ducted  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  F. 
Eginton,  which  led  him  to  that  of 
painting  upon  glass,  now  carried 
on  at  his  neighbouring  manure* 
tory. 

"  Mr.  Boulton^  finding  ftcm  ex- 
perience that  the  stream  of  water 
which^had  induced  him  to  build  a 
mill>  and  transplant  his  maoufar- 
tory  to  Soho,  was  insufficient  for 
its  purposes,  applied  horses,  in 
conjunction  with  his  water-mill; 
but  finding  that  both  troublesome, 
irregular,  and  expensive,  in  17^ 
he  made  a  sttajb-engine,  on  Si- 
very's  plan,  with  the  intention  of 
returninff  and  raisincc  his  wa^^f 
about  twenty-frwr  feet  high ;  nut, 
this  proving  unsatisfactory  to  hm, 
he  soon  after  formed  ai?  acquaintance 
with  his  present  partRei  and  hicsd, 
Mr.  James  Wati^oi. Glasgow,  wfco 
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[n  1765  had  invented  •sevtsiil  valu-  is  equal  to  between  30^000  and 

ibic  improvctocnts  upon  the  steam-  40,000  per  hour  ;  and  at  the  same 

engine,  which  in  fact  made  it  a  new  blow  which  strikes  the  two  faces, 

machine.  ^  the  edge  of  the  piece  is  also  strudk. 


€€ 


The  application  of  this   im-  cither  plain  or  with  an  inscription 

proved  steam-engine  at  Soho^  to  i^on  it,  and  thus  cVor^  jpiece  bc- 

rais€  and  return  the  water,. extended  comes  perfectly  round,  ana  of  equal 

the  powers  of  the  water-mill;  which  diameter;  which  is  not  the  ca<Q 

induced  Mr.  Bculton  to  rebuild  it  a  with  any  other  national  money  ever 

second  time,  upon  a  much  larger  put  into  circulation. 
scale ;   and   several  engines  were        "  Such  a  coining-mill,  erected  in 

afterwards  erected  at  Soho  for  other  the  national  inint,  would,  in  cases 

purposes,  by.  which  the  manufac-  of  emergency,  be  able  to  coin  all 

tory   was    greatly  extended,    the  the  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England^ 

source  of  mechanical  power  being  ait  a  short  notice,  without  the  nccc-- 

tlms  unlimited.  sity  of  putting  dollars,    or  other 

"  Amongst  the  various  applica-  foreign  coin,  into  circulation ;  and 

tions  of  the  steam-engine,  that  of  by  erecting  double  the  number  of 

coining  seems  to  be  ofconsiderablc  presses  a  double  quantity  may  be 

importance,  as  by  its  powers  all  the  coined. 

operations  are  concentred  oh  the        "  It  is  worthy  observation,  that 

same  spot;    such  as    rolling  the  the  ground  of  the  silver   money 

cakes  of  copper  hot  into  sheets ;  coined  by  this  machine  has  a  much 

2dly,    fine- rolling  the   same   cold  finer  ana  blacker  polish  than  the 

in  steel  polished  rollers  ;  3dly,  cut-  money  coined  by  the  common  ap- 

tfng  out  the  blank  pieces  of  coin,  paratus. 

which   is  done  with  greater  ea.*;e        "  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Boul- 
and   rapidity  by  girls  tl.an  could  ton's  money  bein^  perfectly  round, 
possibly  be  done  by  strong  men;  and  of  equal  diameter,  Jie  proposed 
4thly,  the  steam-engine  also  per-  the  following  coincidence  between 
fortns   other   operations,    such   as  money,  weights,  and  measures,  in 
shaking  the  coin   in  bags ;    atid,  the  copper  coin,  part  ot  which  he 
5thly,  it  works  a  number  of  coin-  halh  lately  executed  for  the  British 
ing  machines,  with  greater  rapidity  government ;    rfz.    a    two-penny 
and  exactness,   by  a  few  boys  of  piece  to  weigh  two  buncos ;   and 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  fifteen  of  them  to  mea*;u re  two  feet, 
than   could  be   done  by   a   great  when  laid  tlat  in  a  straight  line : 
number  of  strong    men,    without  one   penny   piece   to    weigh    ohe 
endangering  their  fingers,    a*5  the  ounce;   and  seventeen  of  tl»em  to 
machine  if  self  lays  the  blanks  upon  measure  two  feet :   a  half-penny  to 
the  die  perfectly  Conccntral  with  weigfj  half  an  ounce ;   and  ten  of 
it,  and  when  struck  displaces* one  them  to  measure  one  foot:   a  far- 
piece  and  replaces  another.  thing   to  weigh   a  quarter  of  an 
*'  The  coining-mill,  which  was  ounce ;    and   twelve    to    measure 
erected  in  178^,  and  has  since  been  one  foot.   This  plah  of  coincidence 
greatly  improved,    is  adapted   to  was  prevented  from  being  put  into 
work  eight  machines,  and  each  is  execution  by  the  sudden  advance 
capable  of  striking  from  seventy  to  of  the  price  of  copper, 
eighty-four   pieces  of  money  per         "In  the  year  1788  Mr.  BouUon 
minute,  the  si^c  of  a  guinea,  which  sftuck  a  piece  of  gold^  the  si2e  of 

V  ^         a  Cuipe*> 
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a  guinea,  as  a  pattern  (similar  to 
those  in  copper) ;  the  letters  were 
indented  instead  of  in  relief;  and 
the  head,  and  other  devices  (a1« 
though  in  relief),  were  protected 
from  wear  bv  a  broad  flat  border ; 
and,  from  tne  perfect  rotundity  of 
shape,  8c c,  with  the  aid  of  a  steel 
gage  it  may,  with  great*  ease  and 
ciertainty,  by  ascertaining  its  spe- 
cific gravity,  be  distinguished  from* 
any  base  metal.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Boulton^s  engagement  to  supply 
government  with  copper  pence,  in 
order  to  bring  his  apparatus  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  he  exercised  it 
jn  coining  silver  money  for  Sierra 
Leona  and  the  African  company, 
and  copper  for  the  East-India  com- 
pany and  Bermudas.  Various  beau- 
tiful medals  of  our  celebrated  naval 
and  other  officers,  &c.  have  like- 
wise been  struck  here  from  time  to 
time,  by  Mr.  Boulton ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  and  encouraging 
ingenious  artists  to  revive  that 
branch  of  sculpture,  which  had  been 
upon  the  decline  in  this  kingdom 
since  the  death  of  Symons,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

•  "  In  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  manu- 
factory of  steam-engines,  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  found  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  and  establish  an  iron* 
foundery  for  that  purpose  5  and 
they  have  accordingly,  in  partper* 
ship  with  their  sons  (to  whose  acti* 
vitj,  genius,  and  judgment,  it  must 
be  attributed  that  this  great  work 
was  begun  and  finished  in  the  course 
of  three  whiter  months),  erected, 
at  a  convenient  distance  and  conti- 
guous to  the  same  stream,  at  Smeth- 
wick,  a  great  and  complete  manu-» 
factory  and  foundery,  into  which 
a|  branch  from  the  Birmingham 
canal  enters ;  and  thereby  the  coals, 
pig-ircn,  bricks,  sand,  »&c.  are 
brought,  and  their  engines,  or  Qtlier 


heavy  goods,  are  transported  ib 
boats  to  every  pert  ofthe  Kingdo&y 
there  bcin^  a  wet-dock  within  tfaeir 
walls  for  four  boats  to  lie. 

"  The  plan  of  this  work  being 
well  digested  and  settled  previous 
to  laying  the  first  stone,  the  whole 
is  thereby  rendered  more  complete 
than  such  works  a£  generally  ari«e 
gradually   from    disjointed     ideas. 
And,  from  the  great  experience  of 
the  proprietors,  they  have  applied 
the  power  of  steam  to  the  boring 
hf  cylinders,  pumps,  &c-  ;  to  dril- 
ling, '  to  turning,  to  blowing  their 
melting    furnaces,     and    whatever 
tends    to  abridge    human   labour, 
and  obtain  accuracy;    for,  by  the 
superiority  of  all  their  tools,  they 
are  enabled  to  attain    expedition 
and  perfection  in  a  higher  degree 
than  heretofore. 

"  In  a  national  view,  Mr.  Boul- 
ton *s  undertakings  are  hi^^hly  ^'alu- 
able  and  important.  By  collecting 
around  him  artists  of  various  de- 
scriptions, rival  talents  have  been 
called  fortli,  and  by  successive 
competition  have  been  multiplied 
to  an  extent  highly  beneficial  to 
the  public.  A  barren  heath  has 
been  covered  with  plenty  and 
population;  and  these  works,  which 
in  their  infancy  were  little  known 
and  attended  to,  now  cover  several 
acres,  give  employment  to  more 
than  600  persons,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  first  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 

/'  Every  precaution  has  been 
alvyays  taken,  and  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  by  the  proprie- 
tors, to  diminish  the  poor's  levies, 
and  keep  their  numerous  workmen 
from  becoming  troublesome  to  the 
parish,  &c.  One  great  instance 
of  which  is  a  long-established  so- 
ciety for  the  sick  and  lame,  &c. 
for  the  better  management  of  which 
are  printed,  on  a  large  sheet. 
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"  Rides  for  cmdueting  the  Inmraiice 
Society  belonging  to  the  Soho  Ma^ 
niifact(/ry, 

**  These  consist  of  twenty-five 
articles :  some  of  which  are  these : 

"  I.  That  every  person  employed 
in  the  Soho  manufactory  shall  £e  a 
member  of  this,  society,  who  can 
earn  from  2j.  6d.  per  week,  or 
upwards. 

'*  II.  Each  member  shall  pay  to 
tlie  treasure-box,  agreeable  to  the 
following  table,  which  is  divided 
into  eight  parts ;  inz.  the  member 
who  is  set  down  at  25.  6d.  per 
week  shall  pay  one  half-penny  per 
week ;  bs.  one  penny ;  and  so  on, 
in  like  proportion,  to  209.  four 
pence;  and  none  to  exceed  that 
sum. 

"  VI.  If  any  member  is  sick, 
lame,  and  incapable  of  work,  he 
shall  receive,  alter  three  days'  no- 
tice to  the  committee,  as  follows, 
during  his  illness ;  viz.  if  he  pays 
in  the  box,  for  2s,  6d,  he  shall 
receive  two  shillings  per  week  ; 
and  for  5s,  four  shillings ;  and  so 
on  in  like  proportion,  &c. 

"  The  rules  of  this  manufactory 
have  certainly  been  productive  of 
the  most  laudable  and  salutary  ef- 
fects, ^nd,  besides  the  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  and  whole- 
some air,  &c.  this  manufactory 
has  always  been  distinguished  for 
its  order  and  good  behaviour,  and 


particularly  during  the  great  riots 
at  Birmingham. 

**  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  render  these  works  uniform  and 
handsome  in  architecture,  as  well 
as  neat  and  commodious.  Thes 
same  liberal  spirit  and  taste  has 
the  great  and  worthy  proprietor 
gradually  exercised  in  the  adjoin* 
ing  gardens,  groves,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  form  an  agreeable  sepa« 
ration  trom  his  own  residence, 
render  Soho  a  much  admired  scene 
of  pictui'esque  beauty.  Wander- 
ing through  these  secluded  walks, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  several  fine 
lakes  and  water-falls  which  adorn 
them,  we  may  here  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  solitucie  and  retirement, 
as  if  far  distant  from  the  busy  hum 
of  men. 

"  In  scenes  like  these  the  studi- 
ous and  philosophic  mind  occasio- 
nally finds  a  most  agreeable  and 
salutary  asylum. 

*'  Tnat  the  poet  has  likewise  felt 
their  influence  appears  by  tlfe  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  friend  : 

"  At  the  termination  of  the  walk 
beyond  tiie  cottage,  in  the  secluded 
grove,  where  nothing  intrudes  upon 
the  eye  but  the  new  church  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  Dr.  Small  was 
buried,  is  erected  a  tribute  Jo  his 
memory,  on  which  are  the  follow- 
ing elegant  lines  by  Dr.  Darwiii : 


'  M.  S. 

GuLiELMi  Small,  M.  D, 

aui  OB.  Feb.  xxv. 

M.DCC.LXXV. 

Ye  gay  and  young,  who,  thoughtless  of  your  doom. 
Shun  tlie  disgustful  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Where  MelancTioly  broods  o'er  many  a  tomb, 

Mould'ring  beneath  the  yew's  unwholesome  shade  ; 

|f  chance  ye  enter  these  sequestered  groves, 
And  Day's  bright  sunshine  for  a  while  forego. 


Oh! 
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Oh  !  leave  to  FolFj's  cheek  the  laughs  and  loves. 

And  give  one  hour  to  philosophic  woe ! 
Here,  while  no  titled  du«<,  no  sainted  bone. 

No  lover  weeping  over  beauty's  bier. 
No  warrior  frowning  in  historic  stone. 

Extorts  jour  praises,  or  requests  your  tear  ; 
Gold  Contemplation  leans  her  aching  head. 

On  human  woe  her  steady  eye  sh^  turns, 
•  Waves  her  meek  hand,  and  sighs  for  Science  dead. 

For  Science,  Virtue,  and  for  Small,  she  mourns !' 


"  This  is  in  one  of  the  oldest 
groves  between  the  house  and  ma- 
Bufactory.  Let  us  now  turn  our  at" 
tontion  to  the  more  recent  improves 
joents  on  the  opposite  side;  where, 
in  the  extensive  new  plantations, 
ve  see  the  most  extraordinary  ef- 
fects produced  by  irrigation,  with 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, which,  when  at  liberty  from 
Its  other  labours,  forces  up  water 
bj  pipes  to  the  summit  of  these 
grounds ;  so  that,  in  the  dryest  sea- 
son, when  all  other  vegetation  was 
perishing  for  want  of  rain  and  wa- 
ter, the-ic  plantations  were  amply 
supplied,  and  now  as  amply  re- 
ward the  ingenious  contriver  by 
their  flourishing  follr.ge.  Hei*e  also 
we  see  the  nev/  hydraulic  raiti, 
which  is  a  self-moving  water-work 


applicable  to  agricultural  purpose?, 
and  constructed  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  simplicity. 

"  The  house,  which  was  before 
much  too  small  for  the  hospitable 
purposes  of  its  generous  owner. 
has  been  lately  enlarged.  At  the 
top  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  very 
neat  and  commodious^  either  for 
common  or  telescopic  observations, 
the  prospect  is  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful, commanding  an  agreeable 
view  of  the  principal  part  of  Bir- 
mingham to  the  south ;  the  aBcient 
Gothic  splendour  of  Aston-hall 
eastward  ;  with  Barr  Bd&con,  an^ 
all  the  rich  scenery  of  the  interme- 
diate valleys,  towards  the  north ; 
SandwelUpark,  and  the  new  foun- 
dery  at  Smethwick,  &c.  to  the 
west/' 
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ODE  FOR  cut  NEW  YEAR. 

•  »  <  - 

Bx  Henkt  James  Ptj,  Esq.  Poet-Lavreat* 


FROM  deluged  Earth's  usurped  domain* 
When  Ocean  sought  his  native  bed. 

Emerging  from  the  shrilling  main, 

Kear'd  many  a  mountain  isle  its  head. 

Encircled  with  a  billowy  2one, 

Fair  Freedom  mark'd  them  for  her  own : 

'*  Let  the  vast  Continent  obey 

A  ruthless  master's  iron  sway, 

Uncheck'd  by  aught  from  pole  to  pole. 

Where  swoln  Ambition's  torrents  roUj 

Those  seats  to  tyrants  I  resign. 

Here  be  my  blest  abode,  the  island  reign  be  mineJ 


Hating  the  fane  where  Freedom  sat  enshrin'd* 

Grasping  at  boundless  eippire  o'er  mankind* 

Behold  ^om  Susa's  distant  towers 

The  Easteca  despot  sends  his  mighty  powers  ; 

Grecia  through  all  her  rocky  coast, 

AstonishM  views  the  giant  host ; 
Not  the  &m'd  Strait  by  U«edyig  herof  s  bnrr'd^ 
Nor  Cecrops.'  vval^,  htir  lullow'd  altars  guan};, 

While  each  b^M,  injEnate  qI  ^q  isles 

On  Inroad's  baf^  «|ibi;t  simjes. 

From  every  port,  with  cheering  sound,  ". 

Swells  the  vindictive  Pagap  roundl. 
And  Salamis,  proud  from  her  sea-girt  shore. 
Sees  o'er  the  hostile  ^Qt  U^'  indignant,  sux^s  foar. 

Fiercer  than  Persia's  sceptred  lord, 
More  nam«r«)u^  thaM  ih'  embattled  train. 
Whose  thirsty  sws^rrus  tbo  set^broad  rivoca  drain, 
Lo  !  Gallia's  plaint  ^g9T^  tihf  ir  maddtBing  hord ! 

Wide 
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Wirle  o'er  Europa's  trembling  lands 

Victorious  speed  the  murderous  bands ; 

Where'er  they  spread  their  powerful  iwaj» 

Fell  Desolation  marks  their  way ; 
Unhurt,  aroid  a  warring  world,  alone 
Britannia  sits  secure,  firm  on  her  island  throne. 

When  thunders  roar,  when  lightnings  fly^ 
'   When  howlihg  tempests  shake  the  sky» 

Is  more  endear'd  the  sheltering  dome. 

More  sweet  the  social  joys  of  home ; 

Fondly  her  eye,  Jo  !•  Albion  throws 

On  the  tried  partner  of  her  weal  and  woes^ 

Each  tic  to  closer  union  draws. 

By  mingled  rights  and  mingled  laws ; 
Tlien  turns  averse  from  Oallia's  guilty  fidd. 
And  tears  with  generous  pride  the  lilies  from  her  shield. 

Albion  and  Erin's  kindred  race. 
Long  as  your  Sister  Isles  the  seas  embrace ; 
Long  as  tlie  circling  tides  your  shores  that  lave* 
Waft  your  united  Imnners  o'er  the  wave ; 
Wide  thro'  the  deep  commercial  wealth  to  spread. 
Or  hurl  destruction  on  th'  oppressor's  head  !. 
May  Heaven  on  each  nnconc^uer'd  nation  shower 
Eternal  concord,  and  increasmg  power : 
And  as,  in  History's  awful  page. 
Immortal  virtue  shall  proclaim 
To  every  clime,  thro'  every  age. 
Imperial  George's  patriot  fame. 
That  parent  care  shall  win  her  warmest  smiles, 
Wliich  rear'd  'mid  Ocean's  reign  the  Empire  of  the  Islas. 

♦ 

FRIENDSHIP, 

[From  Poems  translated  from  the  French  of  Madaicb  de  la  Mot*' 
GuioN,  by  the  late  William  Cowpbr,  Esq.] 

WHAT  virtue  or  what  mental  grace 
But  men  unaualified  and  base 
Will  boast  it  their  possession  > 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart. 
And  dulness  of  discretion. 

If  ev'ry  polish'd  gem  we  find 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind. 

Provoke  to  imitation ; 
No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same^ 
That  jewel  of  the  surest  flame^ 
.    Or  rather  constellation. 
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No  kimve  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  requisites  that  fgroi  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one. 
Nor  any  fool  he  would  deceive^ 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe. 

Ana  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid  and  generous  and  just 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trunt. 

An  error  soon  corrected-— 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man  when  <;xooothest  he  appear^ 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  i 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies. 
Lest  having  roisapply'd  our  ey^% 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure. 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  .Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare. 
Is  vet  no  subject  of  despair ; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining. 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground. 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest 

Or  mean  self-love  erected ; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend,  should  come  disposM 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclos'd 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  form  the  character  he  seeks ; 
For  'tis  an  union  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 
And  equal  truth  on  eitiier  side. 

And  constantly  supported ; 
Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 


But 
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But  win  sincerity  suffice  ? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  basis ; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  conslitate  the  charming  whole. 

Ail  shining  in  their  places. 

A  fretful  temper  wifl  divide 

The  ciosest  knot  that  may  be  tied^ 

By  ceaseless  shlirp  corrosion  ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddaily  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion* 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  permanent  delight— 

The  secret  just  committed, 
ForgeGing  iti  important  weight. 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate^ 

And  by  themsdves  outwitted* 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seems. 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dreamt 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in: 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed. 
May  prove  a  dang'roas  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keepings 

As  Envy  pines  at  good  possess'd. 
So  Jealousy  looks  forth  distress'd 

On  good  that  seems  approaching; 
And  if  success  his  steps  attend. 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend. 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name. 
Unless  belied  by  common  fame. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  qunrrcl, 
To  deem  tne  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise, 
'  And  pluck  each  others  laurel. 

A  man  renown'd  for  repartee  ' 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feelinj:. 
Will  thrust  a  dkgger  at  your  breast. 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jost. 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 


-  Wbocrer 
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WhoevA  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tatlers^  will  be  sure  tq  hear 

The  trumpet  of*  contention  : 
Aspersion  is  the  babble /s  trade ; 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid. 

And  rush  into  dissension. 

A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 
The  sparks  of  disputation, 
I/ike  hand-ln-hahd  insurance  platei» 
MofTt  unavoidably  creates 
«  The  thought  of  conflugratioa. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole. 

Their  humour  yet  so  various*-* 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  tlirough 
The  needle's  deviations  too^    * 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete. 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk. 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke. 

Obscurity  with  splendour* 

Some  ai^  so  placid' and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  arc  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  wnking  ;• 
And  are  indeed  a  bog  that  bears 
Your  un participated  cares 

Unmov'd  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics. 

Without  an  effervescence 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice. 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

• 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife, 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life  ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  God  has  leftatlar^e. 
How  freely  will  they  meot  and  charge  ! 

No  combiUants  are  siiffer. 


Tf 
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To  prove  sX  last  my  main  inirnt 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving— 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
T'  adopt  the  chemist's  golden  dream» 

With  still  less  hope  of  tliriving. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  own« 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 

By  trespass  or  omission ; 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect  long  hid  from  sight. 

And  even  from  suspicion* 

Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can ; 

And,  having  made  election. 
Beware  no  negligence  of  vours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures. 

Enfeeble  his  affection* 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just. 

That  constancy  befits  them. 
Are  observations  on  the  case 
That  savour  much  of  common  place^ 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

But  His  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone« 
An  architect  requires  alone 
To  finish  a  fine  building— 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 
If  he  could  possibly  forget 
The  carving  and  the  gilding. 

The  man  that  hails  you,  Tom  or  Jack, 
-And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  bis  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

•  _ 

As  similarity  of  mind, 
^  Or  something  not  to  be  defin'd. 

First  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite. 
The  same  we  practised  at  fint,  sight. 
Must  save  it  from  declension. 

Some 
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• 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan^ 
"  Say  little  and  hear  all  you  can-—" 

Safe  policy>  but  hateful— 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  show'r, 
fiut  render  neither  fruit  nor  flov/r* 

Unpleasant  and  ungrateful. 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me» 
Shall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he^ 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidence  again, 
I  will  by  no  means  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding. 

These  samples— for,  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmentionM-^ 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed. 
In  which  'tis  much  if  we  succeed 

However  weU*intention'd. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient. 
And  after  summing  all  the  rest. 
Religion  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  principal  mgredient. 

The  noblest  friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known. 

Though  some  have  turn'dand  turn'd  It, 
And  whether  being  crazed  6r  blind, 
.    Or  seeking  with  a  bias'd  mind. 
Have  not,  it  seems,  discerned  it. 

Oh  Friendship !  if  my  soul  forego 
Tliy  dear  delights  while  here  below ; 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me. 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere^ 

Or  may  my  fri^d  deceive  me ! 


J  801,  O  The 
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The  Vioi  L  of  El  V  A. 

[From  The  Maii>  of  LocHxrK,  and  oAkt  Pobms;  hj  Wm.  RICRil^ 
SON,  A.  M.  P&oysssoR  of  Humanity  in  ilbt  UHiVEHsm  c 
Glasgow,] 

I. 

WEARY  with  the  toils  of  war. 
From  his  jiaiUve  valley  &c. 
Underneath  a  secret  shade. 
By  his  wedded  Elva  laid. 
With  mail  undasp'd,  his  morion  lying  near. 
And  leaning  on  a  rock  his  ma^sj  spear, 

JLdwM  all  unconscious  slept i 
While  Elva  heavM  the  tuneful  «^,  ao<f  wept» 

H. 

"  Softly^  veiy  softly  blow. 

Gales  the  woody  wild  that  sweep ! 

Gently,  very  gently  flow, 

Suxges  of  tKe  adjoininff  deep  l 

May  no  dii^  nor  tumttU  snde. 

On  this  lone  recess  intrade  T 
And  now  beneath  the  moonJigfat  my. 
The  languid  gale  slow  panting  dMs  awny^ 
With  ebbing  pause,  and  hollow  groan,  the  wave 
Murmurs  expiriiig  isi  a  distant  ca«e. 

III. 

*'  And  sK)w,  while  not  a  vagrantsoond 
Strays  on  hill  or  dale  around. 
Gentle  Sleep  !  on  downy  wing, 
'  Thy  opiate  essences  and  balsams  bring ; 
From  thy  plumes  of  dusky  hue 
Softly  shstte  die  fragrant  dew ; 
And  to  Edwald's  ravished  sense 
Thy  mildest  infioence  dispense. 

IV. 

^'  Anon,  with  animated  bloom. 
In  youthful  glow  let  Fancy  come : 
And,  briffht  with  many  an  orient  gem. 
Let  a  blazing  diadem 
Pre<is  her  auburn  locks,  that  flow 
0*er  a  bosom  white  as  snow : 
And  let  her  gorgeous  vesture,  hem'd  with  gold, 
A  thousand  hues  in  mingling  flowers  unfoM. 

*'  0,  ii 
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*  * 

'*  O,  SLtjUus  solemn,  sileM  hour^ 

May  she  wave  her  rod  of  powfer^ 
And  (o  Edwald's  mental  eyes  , 

Bid  domestic  scenes  arise ! 
Hi^  let  the  castle's  banoerM  brow 
In  vision  guard  the  fixrrow'd  vale  below ;       " 
Where  in  slow  state>  to  meet  th'  Hibecniiui  4<ep, 
Sabrina's  mighty  waters  sweep. 

FlowBig  Kom  the  Cambrian  wire^ 
Let  Music's  melting  voice  conspire 
With  Love's  soft  accent,  while  he  seema^ 
Rapt  in  the  transport  of  ecstatic  dreams,  . 
Again  to  tread,  and  with  endearment  sweet. 
His  hospitable  threshold  greet* 

'  VI.    . 

"  O  while  around  his  thrilling  knee» 
The  Uooroing  pledges  of  our  love  he  sees. 
Gushing  from  the  wellspring  clear 
Of  pure  affection,  let  Ih'  iiu^oous  te^r 
Quench  the  wild  lightning  of  his  ardcaH  eye*; 
And  every  vengeful  wish  yvithio  him  4ie. 

VIL 

"  Gentle  dreams !  with  lenient  charm, 

Th'  impatience  of  his  soul  disarm  $ 

With  kindly  influence  assuage 

The  tumult  of  vindictive  rage  c 
O  let  no  form  of  injury  intrude 
On  the  sofl  calm  c^  his  forgiving  mood ; 
But  let  him  wake  to  peace  of  mind  restor'd  ; 
And  sheathe  the  fury  of  his  fiery  sword ! '' 

Elrgiac  Vsrsbs  on  the  Prospkct  of  leaving  Britaik. 

Written  at  Eton  Collegs. 

[From  the  Same.] 

.  L 

TO  thee  my  filial  bosom  beats. 
On  thee  may  heaven  indulgent  smile; 
And  glad  thy  innocent  retreats,. 
And  bless  thee,  ^ovely  Aberfoyle  *  ! 

*  A  picturesque  ralley  in  the  most  •oothem  dittrict  jof  Perthshire,  from  which 
iitues  the  rirer  Forth,  called  ia  the  Gii^ilic  Usguage,  which  it  itill  spoken  there,  Av6q» 
dow,  or  Black^riTer,  in  allution,  perbapi,  to  the  coloor  it  receives  from  aa  exteniiYt 
morau,  throagh  which  it  paMfs  ia  it<  wa^r  to  StitUiiK.  andxht  Lothiani. 

0  %  How 
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How  pleasing  to  my  pensive  mind,' 
The  memory  of  the  bold  cascade  ! 
Thy  green*woods  waving  to  th«  wind  ! 
And  streluns  in  every  vocal  glade ! 

II. 

The  simple  church,  the  school-house-green. 
The  rambols  of  the  school-boy  crew, 
Meaoows,  and  pools  that  gleam  betweep^ 
Rusii  on  my  recoUective  view ; 
Shades  too,  and  lanes,  by  old-age  sought 
To  wander  in  at  close  of  day. 
To  ruminate  the  pious  thought. 
And  pray  for  children  far  away« 

III. 

Timely  descend,  ye  fost'ring  showers ! 
With  plenty  bless  that  humble  vale : 
And  mir  arise,  ye  fragrant  flowers ! 
And  healthful  blow,  thou  western  gale ! 
And  there,  meandering  Avendow, 
By  no  invidious  fen  defil'd, 
dear  may  thy  youthful  current  fiow. 
And  love  to  Imger  in  the  wild ! 

IV. 

I  see  thee  'nlid  thy  Grampian  hills, 
I  see  thy  youthful  current  clear ; 
While  tender  recollection  fills 
My  rapt  eye  with  a  silent  tear. 
Far  from  that  inland  vale  along 
Etonians  classic  ground  I  stray. 
Where  listening  to  melodious  song, 
Their  speed  the  Naid  nymphs  delay. 

V. 

Hail,  Windsor,  hail !  a  stranger  greets 
Thy  lofty  towers,  thy  lawns,  and  groves  : 
Freedom  reveres  thy  gay  retreats ; 
The  Muse  thy  sylvan  shelter  loves. 
And  must  I  leave  th'  enchanting  scene, 
T6  hear  the  prison'd  Baltic  roar  ? 
And  Tbames's  willow'd  margin  green 
Relinquish,  for  a  Scythian  shore  ? 

VI. 

Where  Dago,  hideous  isle,  and  steep. 
With  no  refreshing  verdure  crown'd. 
Frowns  dark  and  dismal  o'er  the  deep. 
That  raves  with  canine  ire  around  ] 
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Where  Neva  flows,  but  flows  in  vaioy 
To  bless  a  land  of  savage  slaves ; 
Nor  ever  heard  the  native  strain 
Of  Freedom  soqfhe  his  swelling  wave's ! 

VII. 

Wher  ewi  nty  winds  fierce  battle  wage,   - 
And  Nature's  lovely  form  deface : 
And  lawless  power,  with  fletcer  rage. 
Dares  to  degrade  the  human  race  !-«* 
Ah  !  must  I  leave  thee,  peerless  queen 
Of  isles,  to  hear  the  Baltic  roar  ? 
And  Thames's  willow'd  margin  green 
Relinquish,  for  a  Scythian  snore  ? 

VIIL 

Yet  still  presiding  in  my  breast. 
May  soothing  peace  of  mind  remain ! 
With  smile  serene,  that  heavenly  guest 
Preserves  th'  untainted  heart  from  pain. 
Alike  secure  from  anxious  fear. 
And  th'  angry  jfealousies  of  prido» 
That  coy  divinity  will  ne'er 
With  selfishness  or  guile  abi4«r 

IX. 

From  innocent  and  gentle  hearts 
She  wards  the  flying  shafts  of  wo»; 
And  bliss  more  exquisite  imparls 
Than  arrogating  monarchs  know, 
Tho' peers  and  princes  round  them  wait; 
Tho'  fawning  minions  prostrate  bend  ^ 
Tho'  partial  Fame  proclaim  them  great ; 
And  nations  on  their  nod  dependr 

O  blind  to  Truth's  unerring  Iigb^> 
Who  tread  the  paths  of  guilty  Care ; 
Who  climb  Ambition's  giddy  height; 
And  think  that  Peace  may  sojourn  there ! 
She  dwells  not  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Tho'  crown'd  with  many  a  fulgent  tower : 
Sequester'd  in  the  vale  oelow. 
She  weaves  unseen  her  sylvan  bower« 

XI. 

b  Virtue^  goided  by  thy  ray^ 
My  wishes  oy  thy  power  renn'd, 
StiU  may  I  hold  the  onward  way. 
And  10  eojoy  meet  P€&9e  of  xavvi  I 
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And  wh«i  my  watid*ring  days  tte  fled, 
I'H  seek  again  my  native  stream; 
If  kind  affection  be  not  dead, 
And  Fancy  yieW  no  pleasing  dream. 

XII. 

For  oR  Che  wbrld'i  antoward  ways 
Have  power  the  flowing  heart  to  chill ; 
To  quench  Imagmatroii's  blaae ; 
And  Hope's  nnwary  blossom  kill. 
Deigh  to  preserve  me/ Virtue,  de!gn 
To  save  me  from  desponding  care; 
Till,  dfify  discipHnM,  I  gain 
The  palm  thy  mitliful  servants  w^air. 

Idtlliok,  occasioned  by  the  rxRAWiKC  of  a  CAseAnt  in  8ti»i.iss^ 
'shirk,  executed  by  a  LAt)y  of  distinguished  Rank. 

[From  the  Samt.] 

I. 

BENEATH  (he  overflowing  deep. 
Amid  their  coral  groves. 
Their  Jyres  the  tuneful  Nereids  sweep. 
And  chaunt  their  happy  toves  : 
While  rolling  o'er  their  crystal-pilki'd  arcfc^ 
In  rude  array  th'  enormous  biUoyrs  march* 

/    II. 

And  NaTds  too,  that  duly  bring 

Their  tribute  to  the  main. 
With  rapture  smite  the  vocal  string. 
And  pour  the  festive  stfaiii  r 
Or  trim  with  glitt'ring  spar  their  mossy  celli. 
Or  in  the  grotto  ranjge  their  ^|>eckled  shells ;     * 

III. 

• 

And  gfory  in  the  various  songs 
That  celebrate  their  course : 
V  And  tell  what  praise  to  them  belong  5 

•What  dignity  6f  source; 
What  peerless  danie,  fair  maid,  or  sage  serenCj 
Or  poet,  ever  pac'd  their  margin  green. 

IV. 

Fair  Levcn^  ill  sofl-flowing  verse, 

Exuhs  IB  Smollet's  name ; 
Nor  fails  triumphant,  tb  rtrheawe 

The  Mands  whence  Aectn^i 
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The  woody  islands,  the  r^^sounding  caves. 
And  rocks  that  Lomond's  hoary  bellow  laves  ^. 

V. 

Th*  Znkkkin  wHdly-lyric  mood 

Displays  her  laurri  crown ; 
And  tells,  that,  musing  by  her  flood; 
Sm  Na{Mer  cun'd  teaown : 
That  oft  she  paus'd,  and  n^arkM  at  midnight  hoiic» 
The  pale  lamp  glimm'rihg  in  his  ivy'd  tower. 

vr. 

TriumpliBSii  ev'n  Mie  yellow  Blane,    • 

Tho'  by  a  fiso  defac'd, 
Boasts  (bat  Buchanan's  early  strain 
Censoi'd  bor  troubled  breast : 
•  That  often,  muse-struck,  in  her  loneliest  nook. 
The  orphan  boy  por'd  on  some  metred  book. 

VIL 

Poor  Dowalt  grieves :  no  joyful  strains 

Flow  iron  nef  tuembling  wire : 
All  anrettown^d  the  Nai'd  plains 
Amid  her  sister  choin 
Yet  who  can  boast  of  dells  so  sweetly  wild. 
Or  ivy'd  grey-rocks  more  abruptly  pil'd ! 

vin. 

How  deepIv-ton*d  the  white  cascade, 

Wkiif  d  oy  her  rapi4;strean)s> 
That  roars  amid  the  cavern*d  glade, 
Aiid  thca'  th&greiui^wood  gleasnt ! 
Yet  mid  the  nightly  glopm  the  sobbing  gale 
Swells  with  the  mummr  of  her  lonely  waiJ. 

IX. 

Her  heatikcrown  withers  on  her  brow  ; 

'    And  uninscrib*d  her  urn.— 

Chan^^,  Na'id,  change  thy  tone  of  woe;' 
Cease,  Naid^  cease  to  mourn ! 
Soon  to  thy  sister  nymphs  wilt  thou  proclaim. 
That  thou  hast  eam'd  an  equal  share  of  lame. 

*  On  the  tide  of  the  Leveo  is  evaoted  a  pillar  near  the  birth-place  of  DnSmoUet. 
This  river  issaetirom  Loch  Lomood,  into  which  falls  tlie  river  Endjr><^k,  ruoaing  through 
Strath  Endricky  close  to  the  ruinji  of  an  qld  castle,  in  which  Napier  of  Mercbiston  i>  said 
to  have  resided  when  he  ini^ented  the  Logarithms.  This  river  receives  the  Blane,  on 
the  side  of  which  the  ceJebmtcd  George  Bachanan  wat  horn,  and  near  which  an  obelisk 
has  been  erected  to  his  memor>u  Having  lost  hfa  parents  in  his  infancy,  Bi.chanan  was 
educated  by  G.  Herioty  hit.  aanttma^  wii>ae.  The  Pow aU  eatem  the  Blaiie  near  iu  junc- 
tion with  the  £adf  Icic. 

O  i  For 
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X. 

For  M  *  *  with  icy*  of  taste 

Hath  seen ;  with  touch  of  skiU 
Hath  seiz'd  thee,  mid  thy  woody  waste. 
And  rushing  down  thy  hill : 
Hath  seen  thy  dewy  tresses  wave  aloft ; 
Surpris'd^  and  held  thee  by  ccmipalsioii  soft  z. 

XL 

Hath  seen  thy  white  robe,  gemMwith  pearly 

Flow  from  the  rugged  steep ; 
Where  Dryads  their  green  flags  unfiirl. 
And  thro'  the  valley  sweep : 
Stay,  Naidy  at  her  powerful  bidding  stay ! 
And  well  I  ween,  thou  will  not  haste  awaj, 

XU. 

For  by  her  pencil's  magic  power 

She  bids  thy  beauty  live : 
Now,  Dowalt,  bless  th'  auspicious  hour ! 
Now,  Dowalt,  cease  to  grieve ; 
But  to  the  choir  of  elder  nymphs  proclaim. 
That  noble  M^**  hath  given  thee  fiune. 


On  an  Unfortunate  and  BsAUTzruL  Womav. 
[From  the  second  Volume  of  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lxsis  Bowxis] 

OH !  *  *  *  *,  when  distress  and  anguish  came. 
And  slow  disease  prey'd  on  thy  wasted  frame  ; 
When  every  fdend,  e'en  like  thy  bloom,  was  fled^ 
And  want  bow'd  low  thy  unsupported  head ; 
Sure  sad  Humanity  a  tear  might  give. 
And  Virtue  say,  '•  Liv^  beauteous  sufiereri  Uve  1* 

But  shqi^ld  there  one  be  found,,  (aipidst  the  few^ 
Who  with  compassion  thy  last  pangs  might  view) 
One  who  beheld  thy  errors  with  a  tear, 
To  whom  the  ruins  of  thy  heart  were  dear. 
Who  fondly  hop'd,  the  ruthful  season  past« 
Thy  faded  virtues  might  revive  at  last ; 
Should  such  be  found— — ^Oh !  when  he  s^w  thee  lie. 
Closing  on  ev'ry  earthly  hope  thine  eye ; 
When  he  beheld  despair,  with  rudiil  trace, 
Mark  the  strange  features  of  thy  altered  face  s 
When  he  beheld,  as  painful  death  drew  nigh. 
Thy  pale,  pale  check,  thy  feebly-lifted  eye, 

1?J 
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Thy  chill  shrunk  hand,  hung  down  as  in  despaBr, 
Or  slowly  rais'd  with  many  a  muttered  pray'r ; 
When  thus,  in  early  youth,  he  saw  thee  bend 
Poor  to  the  grave,  and  die  without  a  friend ; 
Some  sadder  feehngs  might  unbidden  start. 
And  more  than  common  pity  touch  his  heart! 

Th'  eventfal  scene  is  clos'd— with  pausing  dread 
And  sorrow,  I  drew  nigh  the  silent  bed— - 
Thy  look  was  calm— thy  heart  was  cold  and  still. 
As  if  the  world  had  never  us'd  it  ill :  f 

Methought  the  last  faint  smile,  with  traces  weak. 
Still  seem'd  to  linger  on  thy  faded  cheek : 
Poor  ***'*('!  though  most  oeauteous  in  thy  face 
Ere  sorrow  touchM  it,  beam'd  each  lovely  grace  ; 
Yet,  oh,  thy  living  features  never  wore 
A  look  so  sweet,  so  eloquent  before ; 
As  this,  which  bids  all  human  passions  cease. 
And  tells  my  pitying  hearty ''  tou  disb  ik  peace  I* 


Summer  Eveitinc  at  Home.         ^ 
[From  the  Same.] 

COME,  lovely  Evening,  with  thy  smile  of  peace 
Visit  my  humble  dwelling,  welcomM  in  . 

Not  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  throng'd  citj''s  din* 
But  with  such  sounds  as  bid  all  tumult  cease 
Of  the  sick  heart ;  the  grassiiopper's  faint  pipe 
Ben^^th  the  blades  of  dewy  grass  unripe. 
The  bleat  of  the  lone  lamb,  the  carol  rude 

Heard  Indistinctly  from  the  village  green. 

The  bird's  last  twitter  from  the  hedge-row  scene, 
Where*  just  before,  the  scatter -d  crumbs  I  strew'd. 
To  pay  him  for  his  farewell  song — all  these 
Touch  soothingly  the  troubled  ear,  and  pilease 
The  stiily-stirrmg  fancies — though  my  hours 
(For  I  have  droop'd  beneath  life^;  early  show'rs) 
Pass  lonely  oft|  and  oft  my  heart  is  san^ 
Yet  I  can  leave  the  wprlci,  and  feel  mq^t  irla  J 
To  meet  thee.  Evening,  here here  n\y  ',  *vn  hand 

Has  deck'd  with  trees  and  shrubs  the  6*<'j'os  around^ 
And  whilst  the  leaves  by  dying  airs  arc  i:::;/.!, 

Sweet  to  my  spirit  comes  the  farewell  ?o'inJ, 
That  seems  to  say—**  Forget  the  Iransieiit  tear, 
■^hy  pale  youth  shed<*-Repose  and  Peace  arc  iier-." 


W^NtEl^ 
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WiNTBK  EVEMIMC  at  Hoiit. 

[From  th<  Stme.] 

FAIR  Moon,  who  at  (he  chilly  day'^s  dech'ne 
or  sharp  December,  through  m^  cottage  pan* 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane ; 
In  thought,-  to  scenes,  tranquil  and  bright  as  thme> 
Wihden  my  heart,  whilst  I  by  turns  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  oh  iby  evening  way ;     . 
And  this  my  hte,  whose  dim,  unequal  li^ht. 
Just  glimmering,  bids  each  shadowy  unage  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the<iark'ning  waJJ, 
Ere  the  long  Evening  seta  in  deepest  night! 
Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  freeaing  haze. 
Shines  calm  and  clear  without :  and  whilsti 
I  think"— around  me  in  this  twilight  room— - 
I  but  remark  nK)rtality*s  sad  gloom ; 
Whilst  hope,  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft  appear 
)n  the  sweet  beam  t^at  lights  thy  distant  sphere ! 

MoKODV  on  the  Dbatu  of  Dr.  Wahtok, 
[From  the  Same.] 

OH  I  I  should  ill  thy  gen'rous  cares  requite. 
Thou  who  didst  first  inspire  my  timid  muMF, 
Could  I  one  tuneful  tear  to  thee  refuse. 
Now  that  thine  aged  eyes  are  clos*d  in  night. 
Poor  W  A  ETON !— Thou  hast  strok'd  my  stripfing  he»d; 
And  sometimes,  mingling  kind  reproof  with  praise,' 
My  path  hast  best  directed  through  the  maze 
Of  thorny  life — by  thee  my  steps  were  led 
To  that  romantic  valley;  high  o'erhung 
With  sable  woods,  where  many  a  minstrel  nmg 
His  bold  harp  to  the  sweeping  waterfall. 
Whilst  Fancy  lov*d  around  each  form  to  call 
That  fill  the  poet's  dream :  to  this  retreat 
Of  Fancy,  (won  by  whose  enticing  lay 
1  have  forgot  how  sunk  the  summer's  day) 
Thou  first  didst  guide  my  not  unwilling  feet ; 
Meantime  inspiring  the  gay  breast  of  youth 
With  love  of  taste,  with  science,  and  with  truth* 

The  first  inciting  sounds  of  human  praise, 
A  parent's  love  excepted,  came  from  thek  ; 

-And  but  for  thee,  perhaps,  my  boyish  diys 
Had  all  pass'd  idly,  and  whate  er  in  me 

Now  live  of  hope,  been  buried* 


Iwii 
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I  was  one. 

Long  hoxxiid  by  ccrfd  Diejectinn's  numbing  cfaAia,* 

As  in  a  t6rpid  trance,  Itmt  deem'd  it  vain 
To  struggle ;  nor  my  eyelids  to  the  sim 
UpHftcd— but  I  heard  thy  cheering  voice  ?   >■■'* 

I  shook  my  deadfy  slumber  off;-^I  gaz'd 

Delighted  round— a w^k'd,  itispir'd,  amazM, 
I  markM  another  world,  and  in  my  choice 
Lov'lier,  and  detekM  with  h'ght !— On  fairy  ground 
Methought  I  buo)  ant  trod,  and  heard  the  sound 

As  of  enchanting  melodies,  that  stole. 

Stole  gently ,  and  int/anc*d  mv  captive  soul. 
Then  all  was  life  and  hope !  *Twas  thy  first  lUy, 
Street  Fancy,  OA  the  heart-^^^s  when  the  day 
Of  spring,  along  the  melancholy  tract 
Of  wintry  Lapkmd,dawits;  the  cataract. 

From  ice  dissolving  on  the  silent  side 
Of  some  white  precipice,  with  paly  gleam 
Pescends,  while  the  cold  htlls  a  sfxnttng  beam 

Faint  tinges :  till,  a^vrerrding  in  his  pride. 
The  great  Sun  froib  the  red  horizon  looks. 
And  wakes  the  tunelets  birds,  the  staniant  brooks. 

And  sleeping  lakes !  So  on  my  mind's  cold  nigfat 

The  ray  of  Fancy  shone,  and  gave  delight 
And  hppe,  past  utterance 


•  •  • 


Thy  cheesing  voice^ 
PWartoh!  bid  my  stletft  heart  rejoice,   ^ 
And  wak'd  to  love  of  Nature :  every  breeze. 
On  Itchin's  brink,  was  mtlodj ;  the  trees 
WavM  in  fresh  beauty ;  and  the  wind  and  rain, 
I'bat  shook  the  battlements  of  Wykeham's  fane, 
^ot  less  delighted,  when  with  random  pace 

I  trod  the  cloistered  aisles :  and,  witness  thou, 

Catharine  f,  upon  whose  foss-encircled  brow 
We  met  the  morning,  bow  I  lov'd  to  trace 

The  prospect  spread  around;— the  rills  belpw. 
That  shon?  trrigmms  in  the  fmning  plain ; 

The  river's  bend,  where  the  dark  barge  went  slow. 
And  the  pale  Ijght  on  yonder  time-worn  fane  f  • 
.  • 

So  pass'd  my  days  with  new  delight— meantime. 
To  Learning's  tender  eye  thou  dlst  unfold 
The  classic  page,  and  what  high  bards  ofold« 

With  solemn  notes,  and  minstrelsy  sublime. 
Have  chaunted,  we  toother  heard  j  and  thou, 
Warton  !  wofildst  bid  me  listen,  till  a  tear 
Sprung  to  mine  eye :  now  the  bold  song  we  hear 

•  C*tli»tuie-HHI.       f  St  Ciwt  Hospital. 
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Of  Greece's  sightless  master-bard  * :  the  breast 
Beats  high,-— with  stem  Pelidbs  to  the  plain 
We  rush  >  or  o'er  the  corpse  of  Hector  slain 
Hang  pitying ;— and  lo !  where  pakj  opprest 
With  age  aJDO.grief,  sad  Priam  comes  f;  with  beard 
All  white,  he  bows,  kissing  the  hands  besmear'd 
With  his  last  hope's  best  blood ! 

The  oaten  reed  % 

Npw  from  the  mountain  sounds ;  the  sylvan  rnuse^ 

Reclin'd  by  the  clear  stream  of  Arethuse, 
Wakes  the  Sicilian  pipe ;— the  sunny  mead 
Swarms  with  the  bees,  whose  drowsy  lullaby 
Soothes  the* reclining  ox  with  haIf*cIosM  eye; 
While  in  soft  cadence  to  the  madrigal, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  whispering  waters  fidl ! 

But  who  is  he  §,  that,  by  yon  wretched  cave. 
Bids  heav'n  and  earth  bear  witness  to  his  woe  ? 

And  hark !  how  hollowly  the  ocean-wave 
Echoes  his  plaint,  and  murmurs  deep  below  !— 
''  Haste— let  the  tall  ship  stem  the  tossing  tide. 

That  he  may  leave  his  cave,  and  hear  no  more 

The  Ijemnian  surges  unrejoicing  roar*— 
And  be  Great  Fate  thrq'  the  dark  world  thy  guide/ 
Safl  Philoctetes  !"•  •  •  • 

So  Instruction  bland. 
With  young-eyed  Sympathy,  went  hand  in  band 

O'er  classick  fields ;  and  let  my  heart  confess    - 
Its  holier  joy,  when  I  essay 'd  to  climb 
The  lonely  heights,  where  Shakspeare  sat  sublime^ 

Lord  oi  the  mighty  spell :  around  him  press 
Spirits  and  fairy-forms :— He,  ruling  wide 

His  visionary  world,, bids  terror  ml 

The  shiv'ring  breast,  or  soAer  pity  thrill 
E'en  to  the  inmost  heart :  within  me  died 

All  thoughts  of  this  low  earth,  and  higher  pow'rs 
Seem'd  in  my  soul  to  stir— till,  ^train'd  too  long. 
The  senses  sunk  :— 

*  Then,  Ossi  an,  thy  wild  song 
Haply  beguil'd  th'  unheeded  midnight  hours. 
And,  like  the  blast  that  swept  Berrathron's  tow'rs. 
Came  '  pleasant  and  yet  pournful'  to  piy  soul ! 
"  See  f  o'er  th'  fiutumnal  heath  the  grey  mists  roll!— 
Hark !  to  the  dim  ghosts*  faint  and  feeble  cry. 
As  on  the  cloudy  tempest  they  pass  by  !t*- 

*  Homer.  f  Sec  the  last  book.  J  Theocriou. 

j  Phik)ct«te8,  gee  Sophoclcn. — Yontiiful  iiuptresaions  on  ini  feading  it. 
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Saw  ye  huge  La  go's  spectfe-shape  advance, 
Through  which  the  stars  look  pale  !"•  •  •  • 

Nor  ceas'd  the  trance 
Which  bound  the  erring  fancy,  till  dark  night 

Flew  silent  by,  knd  at  my  window-grate 
The  morning  bird  sung  loud — nor  less  delight 

The  spirit  felt,  when  still  and  eharmM  I  sate 
Great  Milton's  solem;i  harmonies  to  hear. 
That  swell  from  the  full  chord,  and  strong  and^clear^ 
(Beyond  the  tuneless  couplets'  weak  control) 
Their  long-commingling  diapason  roll, 
la  numerous  sweetness^  # .  •  • 

Nor,  amidst  the  quire 
Of  pealing  minstrelsy,  was  thy  own  lyre, 
W A  R  T  o  N ,  unheard ;— as  Fancy  pour'd  the  song, 

Th^  measured  music  flow'd  along. 

Till  all  the  heart  and  all  the  sense  ^ 

Felt  her  divinest  influence,  ' 

In  throbbing  sympathy :— *'  Prepare  the  car  *, 

And  whirl  us,  goddess,  to  the  war. 

Where  crimson  banners  fire  tlie  skies. 

Where  the  mingled  shouts  arise. 

Where  the  steed,  with  fetlock  red. 

Tramples  *  the  dyings  and  the  dead ;' 

And. amain,  from  side  to  side,    • 

Death  his  pale  horse  is  seen  to  ride  !— - 

Or  rather,  sweet  enthusiast,  lead 

Our  footsteps  to  the  cowslip  mead. 

Where  (as  tlie  magic  spell  i»  wound) 

Dying  music  floats  around:  — 

Or  seek  we  some  grey  ruin's  shade, 

And  pity  the  cold  beggar  f  laid 

Beneath  the  ivy-rustling  towV, 

At  the  dreary  midnight  hour,  i 

Scarce  slielter'd  from  the  drifting  snow ; 
While  her  dark  locks  the  bleak  winds  blow 

O'er  her  '  sleeping  infant's'  cheek  \ 

Then  let  the  shrilling  trumpet  speak, 
'        And  pierce  in  louder  tones  the  ear, 

Till^  while  it  peals,  we  seem  to  hear 
The  sounding  march,  as  of  the  Theban's  song  \ ; 

And  varied  numbers  in  their  course. 
With  gath'rin?  fullness,  and  collected  force, 
Lik»  the  broad  cataract^  swell  and  sweep  along ! " 

♦  See  Warton's  Od«.to  Fancy. 

4  Alluding  to  some  paithetic  I'lDe^  m  Warton^s  Ode  to  Fancy, 

X  Sec  WartoA*s  Ode  on  West't  XransUtion  of  Piadar. 

SLruck 
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Struck  by  the  soniids,  what  wonder  that  I  Iiud, 
As^'thou,  O  Wa  JiToir,  4idsi  jUie  theme  inspire^ 
M^  inexperience  hand  upon  the  lyre. 

And  soon  with  transient  touch  fiunt  music  rnade^ 

As  soon  forgotten*  •  •  •  • 

So  I  lov'd  to  Fye 
By  the  wild  streams  of  Elfin  poesy, 
Kapt  in  strange  musings :  but  when  life  began 
I  never  roam'd,  a  visionary  man, 
(For  taught  by  thee,  1  learnt  with  sobereyes. 
To  look  on  life's  severe  realities) 

I  never  made  (a  dream-distemper'd  thine) 
Poor  Fiction's  realm,  my  world ;  but  to  cold  truth 
Suhdu'd  the  vivid  shapings  of  my  youth ; 

Save  when  the  drisly  woods  were  murmuring. 
Or  some  hard  crosses  had  my  spirit  bow'd, 
Then^I  have  left,  unseen,  the  carele^  crowd. 
And  sought  the  dark  sea  roaring,  or  the  steep 
'    That  brav'd  the  storm ;  or  in  the  forest  deep^ 
As  all  its  grey  leaves  rustled,  wooed  the  tone 
Of  the  lov^d  lyre,  that,  in  my  .spring-tide  gooi^ 
Wak'd  me  to  transport ; 

Eighteen  summers  now 

Have  smil'd  on  Uchin's  margin,  since  the  time 

When  these  delightful  visions  of  our  prime 

Rose  on  my  view  in  loveliness. — ^Ana  thou,. 

Friend  of  my  muse,  in  thy  death-bed  art  cold. 

Who,  with  the  (enderest  touches,  didst  unfold 

The  shrinking  leaves  of  fancy,  else  unseen  , 

And  shelterless :  therefore  to  thee  are  due 
Whatever  their  summer  sweetness ;  and  I  strew^ 

Sadly,  such  flow'rcts  as  on  hillocks  green. 

Or  mountain-slope,  or  hedge-row,  yet  my  band 

May  cull,  (with  many  a  recollection  bland. 

And  mingled  sorrow)  Wakton,  on  thy  xouift. 

To  WHOM,  IP  BLOOM  THEY  BOAST,  THEY  OWS  TOBIR  BLOtfM  ! 

Ode  to  Morning. 

[From  Grsswcll's  Memoirs  of  Literary  Chaelactsrs.] 

IN  blushing  beams  of  soflen'd  light 
Aurora  steals  upon  the  sieht: 
With  chaste  effulgence  dart  irom  fiur 
The  splendors  of  her  dewy  car ; 
Cheer'd  with  the  view,  I  bless  the  ray 
That  mildly  speaks  returning  day, 

Hetire^ 
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Retire,  ye  gloomy  sfaailes,  to  spread 
Your  iN-oodiBg  horran  o'er  Che  6nA  !— 
Bane  of  my  sniinbersi  spectres  gaunt. 
Forbear  my  frighted  oouch  to  4iaant ! 
Phantoms  of  darkaess,  horrid  dreams,— 
Begone !  for  lo !  iair  Morning  beams. 

Emerging  from  the  iQcumbeat  shades 
If  er  luitre  cheers  thehciUlant  m€»d :— « 
Haste»  boy,«-4he  tuneful  lyre«— I  long 
To  meet  the  goddess  with'  a  song  j^— 
Haste,  while  the  Muse  exerts  her  powers, 
And  strew  her  smiling  path  with  t^wtcs. 

The  viojet  charged  with  early  sweets. 

Fair  Morn !  thy  cheerful  presence  greetsj 

The  crocus  lifls  her  saffron  head. 

And  bloomy  shrubs  their  odours  shed  ^  "^ 

Ah !  deign  our  incense  io  inhale 

Borne  on  the  gently-sweUing  gale. 

When  Mornings  charms  the  song  inspiie^ 
Be  mine  to  wake  the  warbling  iyre; 
Oh,  waft,  ye  breeaes,  to  her  ear 
The  mingled  strains  of  praise  and  pcayer; 
Bid  her  approve  oar  faint  essays. 
And  teach  the  offer'd  gift  to  |Mease» 

For,  ah !  thy  beauties  to  pourtray. 
Fair  mother  of  the  in&nt  day,-— 
What  time  in  mildest  splendors  dresf 
Thy  lucid  fprm  appears  conAxt,— 
Stiu  must  the  admiring  bard  despair,^— • 
O  Nymph—supcrlativeJy  fair ! 

Thy  crimson  chedcs  a  blush  disclose 
More  vivid  than  the  openin?  rose  i 
Thy  softly-wavjng  locks  unfold 
Moie  lustre  than  the  burnishM  gold; 
The  envious  stars  their  K|;hts  resign. 
And  Luna's  beam  is  lost  m  thine. 

Mortals  had  lain,  without  thine  aid, 
Ingdph'd  in  night's  perpetual  shade : 
The  brightest  colours  but  display 
A  lustre  borrowed  from  thy  ray; 
Aivi  every  grace  that  art  oan  boast. 
Without  thy  genial  help  w^fe  lost. 

Fast  bound  in  Lethe's  dull  embrace, 
Tis  thine  the  sluggard  to  release ; 

Thott 
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Tboa  wak'st  to  life  the  torpid  mind^ 
To  deathful  tbmbers  eUe  consiffn'd  t 
And  pleas^i  tp  share  thy  tranquil  smile, 
Man  with  new  vigour  meets  his  toil* 

Betimes  the  spri^htlj  traveller  wakes : 
The  sturdy  ox  his  stall' forsakes. 
Patient  his  sinewy  neck  to  bow. 
And  bear  the  yoke,  and  drag  the  plough  } 
His  fleecy  charge  the  shepherd  leads 
To  graze  b!?neath  the  sylvan  shades. 

Luird  in  his  fair  one's  gentle  arms» 

The  lover  if  thy  voice  alarms; 

If  with  regret  the  attractive  couch 

He  leaves,  and  blames  thv  near  apprdacfa» 

Still  let  him  deem  thy  call  unkind. 

And  cast  the  '  lingering  look  behind/ 

His  be  the  illusive  joys  of  night ; 
My  boast  shall  be  the  cheerful  light : 
'  Give  me  to  watch  the  orient  ray. 
And  hail  the  glad  return  of  day ;— « 


And  long,  oh  long — ^ye  PowVs  divine. 
May  such  reviving  joys  be  mine  i 


THE  RESOLVE.    (Supposed  to  be  written  by  Safpho  •.) 
[From  Mr.  G.  Dyer's  Pokms.] 

YES  !  I  have  lov'd :  yet  often  have  I  said. 
Love  tin  thy  breast  shall  never  revpl  more  ; 
But  1  will  listen  to  wild  Ocean's  roar; 
Or,  like  some  outcast  solitary  shade. 
Will  cling  upon  the  bowlines  of  the  wind. 
Till  I  gro\y  deaf  with  list*ning,  cold  and  blind* 

But  ah  !  enchantress,  cease  that  tender  lay* 
Nor  tun6  that  lyre  to  notes  thus  softly  slow ; 

Those  eyesj  oh !  take  thosQ  melting  eyes  away. 
Nor  let  those  lips  with  honey'd  sweets  o'erflow; 
Nor  let  meek  Pity  pale  that  lovely  chrek. 
Nor  weep>  as  wretches  their  long  suffering  speak : 
With  formsso  fair  endow'd,  oh!  Venus,  why 
Are  Lesbian  maids,  or  with  such  weakness  I  ? 

Do  Lesbian  damsels  touch  the  melting  lyre ;  ' 

My  lyre  is  mute,  and  I  in  silence  gaze ; 

*  See  her  celebraUd  ode  ia  Lobcioi*. 
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As  the'  the  Muse  did  not  this  breast  inspir^^' 
t  lose  in  tenderer  loves  the  love  of  praise. 
Oh !  Sappho,  how  art  thou  imprisonM  round,  ^ 

Beautyfs  weak  captive,  fast-enchain'd  with  sounds 
Frail,  frail 'resolve,  vain  promise  of  a  day  I  ^ 

I  see,  I  hear,  and  feel,  and  melt  away. 


PfiKAMBULATORY  MusFNCs  from  Blknheim  House,  111  Oxforo- 

8^IR£>   toTlTLBT,    HkrKFOR  I>SBiaE  *i 

[From  the  Same.] 

WHERE  Blenheim's  turrets  rise  to  view* 
And  where,  at  length  to  Nature  true,     . 
Grave  Vanbrilgh,  wearying  long  his  head, 
Soften'd  down  his  house  of  lead  f. 
And  where,  as  bends  the  spacious  dome, 
The  rival  arts  of  Greece  and  R^^me 
Still  live  in  Rysbrac's  free  design. 
And  still  in  Rubens'  colouring  shine ; 
Where  Marlborough's  valour,  Marlborough's  praise. 
The' fair- wrought  tapestry  displays. 
Mid  varying  pleasure  through  the  day. 
Who  might  not  linger  life  away  ? 
Or  now,  as  spreads  the  fair  doniaitt. 
O'er  lake  of  lawn,  o'er  hill  or  plain. 
Thro'  woods,  and  groves,  or  vista  cleir. 
The  crystal  riv'let  sparkling  near. 
Still, loit'ring  idly  gay  along, 
Muse,  as  inspir'd,  the  sylvart  song  t } 

How  vain  the  wish !  how  quick  the  change ! 
Thro'  simpler  scenes  my  footsteps  range. 
Where  Nature  smiles  in  peerless  grace. 
And  Art  but  claims  the  second  place ; 

^  This  poem  intends  to  show  tUe  effect  of  variety  on  the  humau  mind,  as  well  as  the 
ttieHsure  of  female  society,  and  not  to  compare  together  with  the  most  discriminatmif 
uccuracy  the  diffsreat  places  alliided  to,  i^ujjh  discrimination  is  not.  entirely  over- 
looked. 

f  The  general  style  of  Vanbrugh  is  here  alluded  to,  and  not  the  character  of  this 
particular  building.  After  some  observations  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, , 
Gilpin  well  remarks  of  Blenheim,  <<  Vanbrugh's  attempt  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  at 
genius;  and  if  we  can  keep  the  imagination  apart  from  the  five  orders,  we  must  allow. 
Chat  he  has  created  a  magnificent  ivhoUf  which  is  invested  with  an  air  of  grandear, 
seldom  seen  in  a  more  regular  kind  of  building.  What  made  Vanbrugh  ridiculous,* 
was  his  applying  to  small  houses  a  style  of  architecture,  that  could  ngt  possibly 
succeed  but  in  a  large  one/'  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty, 
partii.  chap.iii. 

^  The  scenery,  on  entering  the  great  gat«  from  Woodstock,  is  the  master-piece  of 
the  great  improver  Brown,  who  used  to  say,  alluding  to  the  lake,  '<  the  Thames  would 
never  forgive  what  he  had  done  at  Blenheim.*'  Piicei  however,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Pi^iureiquc,  hsf  susutcly  chttci«ed  it. 

l&Ol.  F  Scenes^ 
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Scenes,  trtmm'd  by  Shenstone^  neat  and  gBy» 
Where  Faimus*  self  might  pipe  ail  day: 
So  simple*  loo,  that  not  a  swain 
But  there  might  wake  his  rudest  strain* 
Hail,  Leasowes  * !  now  I  climb  thy  LiII« 
Now  bless  the  babbling  of  each  riiU 
Now  wander  down  the  fairy  glade. 
Till  rous'd  1  hear  the  hoarse  cascade* 
And  glows  again  thro'  ev'ty  grove 
The  soul  of  roesy  and  Love ; 
Then  soft  I  sigh  in  pai^toral  strain  f. 
Nor  dream  orBIenheifn*bouse  again. 

Sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  gay» 
Like  careless  pilgrim  still  I  stray, 
Tiir  soon  arriv'd  at  Hagley  bow'r  {, 
I  sigh  io  linger  there  an  hour  » 
Where  Lyttelton,  in  learned  ease, 
Polisb'd  his  verse,  and  prunM  his  trees; 
Where  Pope,  the  tuneful  groves  among. 
Soft,  as  at  Twickenham,  pour'd  the  so^g : 
And  Thomson  fix'd  in  colours  clear 
The  changeful  seasons  of  the  year. 
Hail,  classic  scenes !  the  wilhng  Muse 
Her  flowers  of  many-mingling  hues 
Might  here  entwine,  and  once  again 
Hagley  bloom  forth  in  cheerful  strain. 
Then  farewell  Shenstone's  simpler  scene ; 
The  rustic  seat,  the  meadow  green. 
Willows  that  near  the  riv'Iet  weep. 
The  murm'ring  bees,  the  milk-white  sheep  ; 
When  Haglejt's  beauties  ris6  to  view. 
Yes !  I  could  bid  you  all  adieu  §  \ 

Ever  musin?,  ever  ranging. 

Ever  pleas'a,  yet  ever  changing, 

Murni'ring  onward  still  I  go. 

As  brooks  thro'  winding  valleys  flow. 

That  sparkle  still,  and  still  complain, 

Tluit  ev'ry  rude  restraint  disdain, 

*  The  residrnce,  properly  the  adorntd  farm^  of  the  Ute  William  ^esUoBe,  tfte 
poet. 

f  It  was  intended  tome  what  to  characterine  Shenstone*s  poetry  in  these  lines.  It 
hati  been  well  done  by  Gray.  *<  But  then  llicre  is  Mr.  Shenstonc,  who  trusts  k»  nature, 
and  simple  sentiment;— why  does  he  not  do  better?  He  ^oes  on  hopping  aboct 
lus  own  gravel  walks ;  and  never  deviates  (torn  the  beaten  paths,  for  fear  of  b«i«  S 
lost."  Gray's  Letlcr  to  Warton,  in  Mason's  Memoirs  of  the  Ufa  *nd  Writings  wf 
Ormy. 

J  The  seat  of  lord  Lyttelton* 

§  The  design  however  at  HagJey  is  allowed  to  be  more  obicure,  tnlnutei  and  tri2:ae« 
as  well  as  possessed  of  less  variety,  than  the  JLeasowes  1 — the  ftnthof*s  object  should  t< 
kcfft  iu  jf'itw,  which  It  to  delioeale  die  eCect  of  variety  on  the  miod. 

And 
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And,  gliding  on  sodid  latent  ore, 
Steal  something  not  possessM  before} 
Then  flow  skloQg  in  headlong  hftste^ 
And  babble,  o'er  the  ferny  waste. 

m 

Ah !  then  does  Nature  deck  in  va^n 
The  hill  and  vale,  the  grove  and  piaiaf 
And  can  her  curious  hand  supply 
Nothing  to  fix  tiu9  vagrant  eye  f 
Shall  art  still  vary,  still  improve 
The.  winding  walk,  the  tapering  groV0# 
And  yet  man's  restless  heart  implore 
With  miser-^mutt'rings  something  more  ? 

Thus  onward  slow  I  bend  my  way> 

Till  soon  to  Titley-house  I  stray ; 

And  now  delights  me  most  of  ail 

The  fair  retreat  of  Titley-hall, 

Where  near  fair  Ey  wood's  seat  h  $<5en#         ' 

And  Oxford  *  smiles  like  Beauty's  qiieea. 

Where  Shobden's  terrace  glitters  high. 

And  varying  mountains  meet  the  sky. 

But  when  such  numerous  charms  invite. 

Why  most  does  Titley4iou$e  delight } 

Eliza  there,  melodious  Qiaid,  ' 

Such  measures  to  my  ear  convey'd^ 

As,  had  Cecilia  been  but  near, 

Cecilia  had  not  scorn'd  to  hear ; 

Softly  sad,  or  sweetly  strong. 

She  directs  the  varied  song. 

To  native  scenes  new  charms  c^n  give^ 

And  bi4  the  breathing  landscape  live ; 

Or,  as  the  sports  and  loves  inspire. 

Wakes  the ^Qul<^ubduing  lyre:— » 

Hence  I  welcpm'd  most  ot  all  ^ 

The  fair  retreat  of  Titley4>ftll. 

Vocal  gn%v4ss,  and  tuneful  streams^ 
Kindling  wild  poetic  dreams. 
Where  Drynd  nymphs  are  wont  to  stray, 
Or  Naiads  swim  in  wanton  play ; 
Mounts  that  climb  Jove's  vaulted  sky. 
While  Ocean.'s  god  rolls  thundering  by; 
Valleys  rich,  and  meadows  fair, 
Touch'd  with  Flora's  pencil  rare. 
Rare,  as  when  the  nymph  was  led 
By  Zephyrus  to  his  brida^bed, 

*  Th«  ^»t  of  tbe  curl  and  cjaiiAtM»  ot  Osfovd. 

F  a  (Thea 
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(Then  penciPd  did  the  fields  appear 
Jn  all  the  glories  of  the  year :) 
Widest  glens>,  and  deepest  glades^ 
Curving  walks>  and  hoarse  cascades. 
All  that  Nature  loves  t'  impart. 
Or  owns  the  plastic  charm  of  Art; 
All  that  Fancy  durst  conceive. 
Or  Fiction's  various  hand  can  weave ; 
.    All  must  cloy  the  sated  eye 

Till  Beauty's  lovely  form  be  nigh : 

"^Vliere  Woman  walks,  there  seems  t'  appear 

The  Venus  of  the  smiling  year; 

Far  from  her  we  feed  On  sij^hs, 

Thof  roving  fields  of  Paradise. 


0©i  for  His  Majesty's  BiRTH-DAf, 


[Bt  Henry  Jxmks  Pye,  Esq.  Poet^Laukeat.] 


s 


■TILL,  stiH,  must  War's  discordant  note 
Usurp  the  Muse's  votive  lay  ? 
Must  the  shrill  clarion's  brazen  throat 
Proclaim  our  monarch's  natal  day  ? 
While  the  stern  foe^  with  haughty  brow. 
Frowns  on  the  olive's  sacred  boaeh. 
Throws  from  his  land  the  profTer'd  gilt  of  Peace, 
Nor  bids  the  raging  storm  of  desolation  cease ! 

O  Britain !  not  from  abject  fear. 

Or  pale  mistrust,  or  weaken'd  power, 
Springs  in  thy  breast  the  vow  sincere. 

Which  woos  fair  Concord's  lenient  hour; 
Uncheck'd  by  threats  of  vengeful  foes. 

Thy  breast  with  warlike  arddur  glows ; 
Thy  sons  with  unabated  force 
Right  onward  keep  their  daring  qourse. 

The  chief,  who  from  Canopus'  sultry  shore 
The  burning  meed  of  conquest  bore. 
Now  through  the  Baltic's  freezing  surge 
Bids  his  bold  prows  their  way  resistless  ar^; 
And  while  Britannia's  ensign  flies 
Aloft  in  Hyperborean  skies, 
Denmark  astonish'd,  from  her  threaten^  tow'rs. 
Yields  up  her  naval  boast  to  Albion's  happier  povr'rs. 

ilnd 
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And  lo  !  where  Philip's  mightier  son 
Bade  the  proud  cit^r's  rising  walls  proclaim 
To  distant  times  their  founder's  name. 

Fresh  trophies  by  Britannia's  legions  won ; 
When  from  the  veteran  bands  of  Gallia's  shore 
Their  dauntless  arms  the  blood^stain'd  banner  tore. 

Which,  like  a  baleful  meteor,  spread. 
To  fields  of  death  th'  infuriate  warriors  led. 

Yet,  'mid  the  deeds  of  endless  fame. 

Shall  not  a  tear  the  dying  victor  claim  ? 

No !— o'er  his  tomb  with  guardian  wings 

HovVing,  the  eternal  Paean  Glory  sings  } 

C haunting  with  note  triumphant  to  the  skies. 

His  name  thno'  ages  lives  who  for  bis  country  dies* 

> 

Enough  of  warl — ^While  Britain  sees. 

Before  Hygeia's  healing  hand. 
The  pallid  Daemon  of  disease 

Lead  far  aw^ay  her  sickly  band; 
While  to  a  nation's  fervent  pray'r 
The  ann  omnipotent  to  spare 
Gives  herador'd,  her  patriot  lord. 
Again  to  life,  to  health  pestor'd  ; 
To  hail  that  day  to  Britain  dear. 
Selected  from  the  circling  year. 
Which  Fame  shall  ever  mark  the  birth 
Of  regal  duty  and  of  private  worth  ; 
Strains  that  Affection  forms,  that  Transport  breathes. 
The  fragrant  offerings  join  that  June  ambrosial  wreathes^ 


Ode  on  (he  Anoixi^ts, 


[By  Petsr  Pindar.] 

'^    A  LL  has  been  said — the  world  has  nought  to  yield : 
U\  Alas !  there's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun : 
The  ancients  with  their  hooks  have  reap'd  the  field  ^ 

AH  that  can  be  imagin'd  has  been  done. 
The  ancients  for  the  moderns  were  too  stout ; 
Yes !  the  deep  mine  of  koowledge  is  wqrk'd  out  !^ 

So  pries  the  world.    But  who  are  these  that  speak  ^ 
Men  of  no  iiatts,  most  wonderfully  weak  U 
If  things  are  so,  wiiy,  what  a  fate  is  mimfi  I 
l^jfd  help  the  Mpse !  she  never  peon'd  ^  lint. 

?3        -  Reap 
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Reap  (he  whole  field  ! . . . « Not  half  pn'C  111  be  swtm : 
They've  only  taken  a  few  sheaves  of  com. 
The  mine  exhaustjed ! . . . .  Foh  !  I'll  hear  no  more—    * 
They've  onJy  galher'd  a  i^w  grains  of  ore. 

Appear  bat  Genius^  GeniiK  soon  will  find 
Islew  matter  to  improve  and  charm  mankind; 

Teach  on  the  wildest  heath  the  rose  to  blow : 
Genius^  the  rod  of  Moses  at  tlie  rock. 
Shall,  by  a  magical  and  happy  stroke^ 

Bid  the  rich  stream  of  wit  and  wisdom  flow. 

The  brains  of  men»  in  general,  are  a  pool, 
Wrapp'd  in  death-stilincss,  comfortably  dull ; 

Like  motionless  poor  Lethe,  void  ot  spirit: 
But  now  and  then  (like.Milton,  for  example. 
Or  Shakspeare,  each  indeed  a  beauteous  sample,) 

Into  existence  pops  a  wight  of  merit : 
Ad  ocean,  lo,  his  brave  ideas  rise. 
That  mounts,  and  with  its  thunders  shakes  the  skiesi 


Characters  of  the  pRikciPAt  English  Painters. 

[From  Sotbsbt's'  Poetical  Epistle  to  Sir  George 

Beaumont,  Bart. 

IF  Art,  through  blended  groups,  can  aptly  join 
Part  linkM  with  part,  and  mould  in  one  desigDj 
If  keeh>eyed  Humour  catcli  in  brilliant  hues 
^  The  chanffeful  colours  of  the  comic  muse. 
Where  l^ture  pours  her  spirit  o'er  the  whole, 
And  every  stroke  is  truth  that  paints  the  soul, 
Mark'd  by  distinctive  touches,  finely  wa^ught. 
In  every  form  of  Hfe,  and  6asl  of  thought : 
If  Wit,  enforcing  Wisdom's  moral  plan. 
Lash  vice  and  weakness  ia  amepd  ti)^  man : 
Satire  and  Sense,  on  Hogarth's  tomb  recUn'd, 
Shalt  point  the  ethic  painter  of  mankind* 

In  Witson  view  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
That  toUti  the  thunder  round  his  shapeless  fomi 
Whose  floating  limbs  on  Snowdon's  brow  expand. 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  awe  (h'  o'ershadow'a  l4nd. 
While  midnight  douds  beneath  the  dsi&mon  rise. 
And  meteors  streak  with  trailing  flame  the  skies, 
I^ancl/d  fpcm  his  hand,  prona  l^htnings  fire  the  wood. 
The  tempest  smiles  the  far-resounding  flood, 
Shivers  the  crags,  and  down  their  rifted  side 
Wbirb  the  f^  routed  00^3  ak>ng  the  lidr, 
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Onward  he  sa9s,  and  o'er  the  corse  bencrath 
Spreads  all  his  plames,  and  rocks  the  blasted  heath. 

Let  others  Wright's  resplendent  pencil  praise^ 
And  lustrous  hues,  that  like  theligbtnbg  blaze. 
Catch  from  the  sparkling  steel  the  furnace-glow. 
And  trace  the  melted  mountains  as  th^y  flow : 
1,  to  yon  lonely  tent  by  pity  led. 
View  where  the  widow  mourns  her  soldier  dead; 
Turns  from  her  babe,  whose  careless  smiles  impact 
Strange  woe,  th^t  harrows  np  the  mother's  hearty 
Hangs  o'er  the  body  bleedins  on  the  ground, 
Qiasps  his  cold  hand,  and  faints  upon  the  wound. 

Not  such  the  scene  that  lonely  Gainsborough  led 
To  the  wild  wood,  dark  dell,  aiid  mouldering  shed* 
Lo !  bending  o'er  the  lake,  the  villa^  diild. 
That  on  her  smiling  image  sweetly  smii'd ; 
The  boy  that  worshippM,  with  uplifted  eye. 
The  broad  arch  beaming  on  the  stormy  sky; 
Each  quiveriM  gleam«  when  tenderest  colours  play 
On  the  light  ^liage,  fresh'ning  all  the  May; 
Bright  ^iBto^r's  noontide  glare,  th'  autumnal  hue. 
That  meltft,  m  golden  glow,  the  metlow'd  view ; 
The  solemn  darkness  stealing  o'er  the  year. 
When  gKmm^rq  on  the  branch  the  brown  kaf  sear; 
Each  varied  tint,  by  Tiaie^s  soft  pencil  thrown. 
The  dew-6taiii'd  hark,  grey  moss,  and  mouldering  stone; 
His  bold  rough  toudx  to  these  exhtence  gives, 
^nd,  in  his  mithful  miiror,  nature  lives. 

Beaumoht!  while  fond  remembrance  wakes  thv  tear. 
That  streams  o'er  these  frail  flow'rs  on  Reynolds'  bier. 
Low  droops  the  Muse,  unequal  to  her  aim : 
Genius,  like  thine,  siuMld  raise  thy  friend  to  fitme* 

Hail !  guide  and  glory  of  the  British  school. 
Whose  magic  line  ^ave  life  to  every  rule. 
Reynolds !  thy  portraits,  true  to  nature,  glow'd. 
Yet  o'er  the  whole  ideal  eraces  fiow'd ; 
While  forth  to  sight  the  living  likeness  came. 
Souls  touch'd  by  genius,  fell  thy  higher  aim : 
Here,  where  the  public  eaze  a  Sidcions  views. 
See  fear  and  pity  crown  the  tragic  Muse : 
There,  girt  |vith  flames,  where  Calpc  gleams  afar. 
In  dauntless  HeaUifield  hail  the  god  of  war. 

Painter  of  grace !  Love  ^ave  to  thee  alona 
Corregio's  melting  line,  with  Titian's  tone, 
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Bade  beauty  wear  all  forms  that  breathe  deljghtji   .  . 
And  a  new  charm  in  «ach  enchant  the  sight : 
Here,  a  wild  Thais,  wave  the  blazing  brand. 
There  )ie]d  her  zone  to  Cupid's  treacherous  hand« 
An  empress,  melt  the  pearl  in  Egypt's  bowl. 
Or,  a  sly  gipsy,  read  the  tell-tale  soul. 

Painter  of  passion !  Horror  on  thy  view 
Pour'd  the  wild  scenes  that  darini;  Shakspeare  dnew. 
When  the  fiend  scowl'd  on  Beaufort's  bed  of  dfath. 
And  each  weird  hag  'mid  lightnings  haU'd  Macbeth. 

Thee  Dante  led  to  Famine's  murl^y  cave : 
*'  Round  yon  mute  father  hear  his  children  rave; 
*'  Behold  them  stretch'd  beneath  his  stony  eye, 
*'  Drop  one  by  one,  apd  gaze  on  himj,  and  die  ; 
"  So  strain  each  starting  ball  in  sightles|s  stare, 
^*  And  each  grim  feature  fix  in  stern  despair," 

No  earth-bom  giant  struggling  into  size* 
Stretch'd  in  thy  canvas,  sprawls  before  our  eyes. 
The  mind  applies  its  standard  to  the  scene. 
Notes,  with  mute  awe,  the  mofe  than  mortal  mien. 
Where  boundless  genius,  brooding  oW  the  whole* 
Stamps  e'en  on  babes  sublimity  of  soul. 
Whether,  where  terror  crowns  Jove's  infant  brow. 
Before  the  Godhead  aw'd  Olympus  bow ; 
Or,  in  yon  babe,  the  Herculean  strength  upholds 
Th'  enormous  snakes,  and  slacks  their  lengthViing  folds  $ 
Or  while,  from  heav'n  celestial  Grace  descends. 
Meek  on  his  knees  the  infant  Samuel  bends. 
Lifts  his  claspM  hands,  and,  a^  he  glows  in  pray  V, 
Fixes,  in  awful  trance,  his  eye  on  air. 

« 

Yet  not  fair  forms,  by  Reynolds*  hand  designM, 
No,  nor  his  magic  pen,  that  paints  the  mind ; 
That  pen,  which  erst  on  charm'd  Ilyssus*  shore 
Th'  exulting  Graces  to  their  Plato  bore. 
When  Fancy  wove,  for  Truth,  her  fairest  flow^rs^ 
And  Wisdom  commun'd  in  the  Muses*  bow*rs  : 
Not  West's  heroic  chiefs,  the  heirs  of  fame. 
Martyrs  and  saints  that  holy  zeal  inflame ; 
Chaste  Barry's  moral  scennes,  from  age  to  age. 
That  trace  mankind  through  culture's  gradual  stage  ; 
Not  Westall's  graceful  touch  and  brilliant  hue. 
Ham's  flame-wine*d  plague,  that  Turner  greatly  drew. 
Not  Beauty's  sel^  by  Hoppner's  pencil  wrought, 
Northcote's  bold  stroke,  nor  Opie's,  big  with  thought* 

Poetic 
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Poetic  Fuseli  by  GetHt!is  fired, 
Nor  Lawrence,  second  Reynolds,  self-in^pirM  i 
Not  these  suffice : — if  Art,  to  Britain  led, 
Shall  far  and  wide  her  gathering  glories  tpread, 
Tovv'r  like  (he  oak^  that  now  adorns  her  plain. 
Then  spreads  her  empire  o'er  the  boundless  main^ 
Beaumont!  bid  Albion's  chief  support  .her  claim* 
Bid  weaitli  supply  what  yet  is  left  of  fame. 
Each  hallow'd  model  to  her  school  resi|jn. 
And  Raffaei's  grace  with  Titian's  hue  combine* 
From  daring  Angelo's  Promethean  ^re, 
With  ray  oi  heav'n  Britannia's  sons  inspire  j 
Fix  every  charm  that  glides  divinely  fair 
0*er  Parma's  forms,  and  Guido's  angel  air{ 
All  that  from  art  the  learnM  Caracci  drew, 
AH  that  wild  nature  pour'd  on  Rosa's  view, 
Paulo's  free  pencil,  Rembrandt's  forceful  hhze, 
^nd  tints  that  ipelt  in  Ciaude'$  aerial  haze. 


The  Funeral  of  the  gallant  MarteIt* 
[From  BuRCEs'f  Richard  the  First^] 

AS  thus  he  spake^  I  saw  a  moarnful  bai|d. 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  and  with  arms  reversM, 
In  solemn  rank  advancing  from  the  strahd. 
As  on  they  came  in  sorrow  deep  immers'd. 
An  exclamation  loud  of  anguish  burst ; 
For  brave  Martel's  departed  soul  they  prayM ; 
And,  as  his  fam'd  achievements  were  rehears'd. 
The  wound  w^ich  graced  hig  bosom  they  displayM, 
And  steep'd  with  tears  the  bier  on  which  the  chief  was  laid. 

We  gaz'd  in  silence  on  the  sable  train. 
Which  in  lugubfious  pomp  it's  progress  kept,    ' 
And  slowly  wound  along  the  sea-girt  plain. 
Thro'  the  still  air  the  trumpet's  full  pote  svyept ; 
Now  swellM  the  $itrain|  in  death-like  pause  nOw  slept. 
As  sadly  rose  the  melancholy  dirge: 
The  awful  chorus  o'er  our  senses  crept. 
While,  from  the  shore,  the  still  responsive  surge 
^ith  hollow  murmVings  seein'd  its  syippathy  to  urge. 

With  me^sur'd  cadence  and  impressive  state 
They  march'd,  till  underneath  a  pine's  green  shade 
They  stopp'd,  as  if  our  presence  to  await. 
As  we  approaeh'd,  we  saw  a  grave  nfew  tasidt. 
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On  either  side  of  which  were  daly  laid 
Martel'a  bright  armoury  whiie  his  standard  protrf. 
His  banner,  and  his  flag  were  l>fgh  di^play'd. 
At  seemlj.  distsoice  sk)od  th'  attentive  crowd. 
While  Hubert  o'er  the  bier  in  mute  dejection  bow'd. 

When  U>  the  nd  assembly  we  drew  near. 
He  eaz'd  upon  u«  with  a  long-drawti  frighy 
And,  vainly  struggling  to  suppress  the  tear 
Which  stood  collected  in  his  glist'oing  eye. 
He  thus  exclalm'd :  "  Oh  \  from  those  realms  on  lu^» 
Where  cherabim  th'  Eternal's  phiise  prociaim« 
lAnd  seraphim  in  songs  ecstatic  vie» 
Listen,  brave  hero !  while  thy  deathless  name 
And  patriotic  worth  we  consecrate  to  £ame ! 


High  in  the  records  of  appi'ovihg  time 
he  warrior's  prowess  history  shall  aitest> 


The 

But  higher  yet  the  energy  sublime 
Of  those  transcendent  souls,  who  sink  torest^ 
Mourn'd  by  th^  brave,  and  by  th'etr  country  bless'd. 
Thy  sainted  memVy  shall  survive  the  tomb ; 
Thy  deedj  shall  ftre  the  yo\ithful  champion's  breast; 
From  thine  his  virtues  shall  their  mould  assume^ 
And  chivalry  like  thine  for  coantless  ages  )>loom. 

"  Here  let  the  earth  thy  lov'd  remains  receive ! 
Let  friendship  here  her  fond  memorial  place. 
And  o'er  thy  corse  perennial  garlands  weave ! 
Let  her  record  thy  truth,  thy  manly  grace, 
*Thy  valour  signalis'd  in  glory*s  race  1 
And  here,  while  gazing  on  the  verdant  mound 
Which  o'er  thy  dust  shall  heave,  let  her  retrace 
Thy  modest  worth,  thy  constancy  renown'd. 
And  that  illustrious  end  which  thy  achievements  crown'd  t 

He  ceasM.     Again  the  solemn  chorus  rose : 
Around  the  mingling  moritilatlon  spread. 
Soothing  our  heart- felt  sorrows  to  repose. 
And  "  Oh  !"  thry  cried,  '*  as  here  jnii  pensive  tread 
'Mid  the  proud  trophies  of  the  honoured  d^dd. 
Stop,  warrior!  and  im  gallant  Martcl's  bier- 
With  fond  remembrance  and  affection  shed 
The  passing  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear! 
Oh  I  let  your  prous  griefs  hisgcnVoiis  sprit  chcei"!'* 
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Of  the  Year  1801. 


ACCORDING   to   our  usual    principal  cause  of  obscurity,    or/ 
practice  of  giving  a  prefe-    indeed,  to  be  a  cause  of  obscurit/ 
rence  to  Biblical  Criticism  in  our    at  all;  and,  whatever  the  corrupt 
Review  of  Theological  Literature/    lions  may  he,  be  contends  against 
we  have  to  notice  a  publication  of   ever^  attempt  to  remove  any  ob- 
no  small  importance,  "  Hosea,  trans*    scurity  supposed  to  arise  from  them, 
fated  from  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes    "  by  what    is    called    conjectural 
Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Samtiel    emendation.''      This   part    of   his 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester."    The    preface  seems  highly- deserving  of 
difficulties  attending  the  study  of    consideration.       Pursuant    to    his 
this  prophet,    generally  esteemed    principle,  his  lordship  has  rejected 
one  of^  the  most  ancient   of  the    fifty-one  emendations  proposed  bjr 
minor  prophets,    IvaVe  long   been    archbishop  Newcome.     With   re- 
acknowledged  s  but  the  nature  of    spect  to  the  translation  now  offered, 
those  difficulties,  and  the  causes  of    the  author  desires  it  may  be  distinctly 
them,   are  placed  in  a  new,  and,    understood,  that  it  is  not  intended 
we  apprehend,  a  just  light,  by  the    to  supersede  the  use  of  the  public 
present  writer.     He  reduces  them    translation  in   the  service  of   the 
to  *'  tiie  igeneral  commatism  of  his.  church,   but  for  the  edification  of 
style;  his  frequent  and  sudden  trans-    the  Christian  reader  in  his  closet, 
itions;   the  brevity  and  accumub*    The  question  most  generally  dis- 
tion  of  his  similes;  and  those  two    puted,   whether  the  command  to 
remarkable  circumstances,   his  in-    the  prophet  to  take  "  a  wife  of  Ibr- 
constancy  in    the  person    of    the    nication"  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
verb,,  and  the  use  of  the  nominative-  real  injunction,  or  as  a  transaction 
absolute."    Having  explained  these    seen  in  vision,  our  authbr  resolves 
at  considerable  length  in  the  pre-    intheformersense,  by  many  learned 
face,   the  learned  prelate  "  openly    arguments,  evidently  the  result  of 
and  earnestly"  protests  u;ainst  the    much    deliberation    and    research, 
opinion  advanced  by  the  late  arch*     Many  parts  of  this  tran<;lation  we 
bi^hopTsJewcome,  that  "the  greatest    must  acknowledge  are  superior  to 
ditlicultics  arise  from  the  corrupt    that  in  common  use;  while  others 
readings  which  deform  the  printed    are  literal,  and  intended  only  for 
text."     He  denies  that  the  corrup-    the  use  of  the  private  reader.    Tlie 
tioii;  in  any  part  are  so  numerous,    emendations    introduced  are   few, 
Wjr  to  such  a  degree,  as  to.  bv  a    cautious,  and  in  general  well  sutv 
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ported;  and  the  notes  which  accom- 
pany, as  well  as  those  which  follow 
the  text^  are  judicious^  though  some- 
times  prolix  and  out  of  place,  and 
in  certain  instances  rather  capri- 
cious. In  a  valuable  Appendix  arc 
given  corrections  of  the  Transla- 
tion, with  additional  explanatory 
potcs/  and  copious  indexes. 

Our  next  author  in  this  depart- 
ment is  a  gentleman  who  has  hitfaerr 
to  been  distinguished  for  publica- 
tions of  a  very  opposite  tendency 
from  the  quiet  and  peaceable  studies 
q{  theology,  and  we  owe  him  an 
apology  for  having  overlooked  the 
following  work  in  our  last  year's 
llegister :  *'  A  Co!lation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  the 
Psalms :  in  order  to  account  for  the 
Variances  between  them,  and  there- 
by establish  the  Authenticity  of  the 
one,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  other. 
By  John  Reeves,  Esq.*'  In  a  long 
dedicatory  epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
author  informs  us,  that  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  being  one  employment 
of  the  king's  printer  (to  which  office 
Mr.  Reeves  has  lately  succeeded), 
he  determined  to  set  forward  some 
Biblical  works  that  would  be  use* 
ful  not  only  to  English  readers  but 
to  scholars^  and  thus  serve  at  once 
the  cause  of  literature  and  religion. 
Of  this  laudable  design  the  present 
work  may  be  considered  as  the- first 
fruits:  and  it  cectainiy  places  the 
author,  in  his  new  character,  in  a 
most  favourable  light.  As,  how^ 
ever,  he  adopts  theMasoretic  system 
of  the  Jews,  be  has  found  it  neces- 
sary tq  vindicate  his  choice  upon 
principles  from  which  many  emt- 
pent  Hebrew  scholars  have  thought 
proper  to  dissent.  Yet  what  he 
intended  he  has  certainly  planned 
find  exfctited  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  indus- 
try; and  every  friend  to  religious 
literature  ujust  see  )vith  pleasure  a 


layman  enrolled  in   the  list  of  itr 
most  zealous  students. 

From  the  same  author  i^e  hare 
*'  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Administration  <of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  other  Rites  and  Cerr^ 
monies  of  tl)e  Churchy  according  to 
the  Use  of  the  United  Church  a 
England  and  Ireland :  together  with 
the  Psalter   or   Psalms   of  David, 
printed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or 
said  in  Churches."   This  work  wi:i 
prove  of  great  utility  to  the  mcni- 
bers  of  the  established  church,  bv 
aflbrding  a  rationale  for  the  varioT:^ 
rubricks,  rites  and  ceremonies,  znd 
instructing  them  in  the  history  of 
this  valuable  model  of  precaWy 
devotion.      Tlie  author  very  mo- 
destly disclaims  all  pretensions,  bat 
those  of  a  compiler  from  the  works 
of  Comber,  Nichols,  Wheatley,  Sec; 
yet  he  is  entitled  to  high  praise  for 
th^  judicious  use  he  has  made  of 
these  almost  obsolete  authors^  and 
for  having  brought  within  a  small 
compass  aU  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known   on    the   various    subjects 
usually  included  in    the  Book  ot 
Common  Prayer.     He  has  addej 
the  Visitation  of  prisoners,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Irish  churcl!, 
and  theThirtyrnine  Articles,  which 
have  been  omitted  very  unaccoust^ 
ably,   and  somewhat  'suspiciou«lr, 
in  some  late  small  editions.    Mr* 
Reeves,    on  the  other  hand,   has 
omitted  the  offices  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  priests  and  the  consecration 
of  bishops;  for  which,  however,  he 
may  plead  a  precedent  in  all  edi- 
tions of  the  Common  Prayer,  except 
the  quarto  and  folio.     A  more  sen- 
ous  objection  presents  itself  in  the 
opinion  he  has  given  of  the  ciamna- 
tory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  crerJ. 
He  thinks  that  we  'J  are  not  required 
by  the  words  of  the  crved  to  be/iere 
the  wliole  on  pain  of  damnation.''' 
As  an  illu^trs^ion  of  Uic  doctrine  a 
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le  Trinity,  we  think  this  creed 
xtremely  confused  and  defective ; 
ut  surely  that  it  enjoins  belief  on 
ain  of  damnation  can  never  be 
X plained  away  while  words  are 
llowed  to-retam  their  meaning. 
In  our  Register  for  179i,  wc 
oticed  the  publication  of  "  Mi- 
haelis'  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament."  We  have  now  to 
nnounce    a    continuation  of  that 


criticisms  he  always  considered  th^ 
Evangelists  as  mere  human  writers. 
Tlie  "  Notes,  critical  and  disser- 
tatory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Shep- 
herd, D.D.  F.R.S."  is  a  work  that 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  that 
class  of  biblical  scholars  wh6pursiie 
tlieir  inquiries,  and  deduce  their 
conclusions,  without  any  regard  t6 
creeds  and  establishments  :  *  but» 
elebrated  work,  under  the  title  of  amidst  a  vast  mass  of  judicious  and 
'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa-  profound  remarks  on  the  language 
nent.  By  John  David  Michaelis,  and  meaning  of  St.  John's  words, 
ate  Professor  in  the  University  of  the  orthodox  reader  will  find  much 
liottingen,   &c.     Translated  from     to  discommend,  and  some  attacks' 

'    '      ^  Qn  the   favourite  doctrines  of  the 

church,  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  any  quarter  rather  than 
from  one  within  her  pale,  and  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  archdeacon.  To  pie- 
pare  the  mind  of  the  reader,  how- 
ever,   for  these   innovations,    the 
author  endeavours  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  what  he  considers  as  good 
and  sufficient  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.      In  this  we 
discover  much  subtleH' ;  but  cannot 
agree  with  him,  that  *'an  honestanJ 
conscientious  man  mny  subsciibe,** 
although  he  does  not  accede  to  every 
article.     We  know   n6t  why  th« 
laws   of    the  church,    while  they 
remain    in    fr)rce,    should    not  be 
treated  as  other  laws  and  articles  of 
agreement    are   treated ;    namely, 
with  a  belief  in  their  propriety,  and 
an  intention  to  fulfil  them.      W« 


he  fourth  Edition  of  the  German, 
md  considerably  augmented  with 
Votes ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
3rigin   and    Composition    of   the 
Three  f?rst  Gospels.     By  Herbert 
Marsh,  B.  D.  F.  R,  S.  Volumes  III. 
ind  IV."     A  most  important  and 
icceptable  present  to  the  English 
iheoiogical    student,     and    greatly 
improved  by  the  industry  and  abi- 
lities of  the  translator,  and  particur* 
larly  by  his  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin    and   Composition    of   the 
Three  first  (fini  Three)   Gospols." 
In  this  he  has  advanced  an  ingenious 
hypothesis,  which  will  account,  in 
his  opinion,  for  all  the  phsenomena 
relative  to  the  verbal  agreement  and 
disagreement  in  our  first  three  Go- 
spels, as  well  as  for  tlie  other  mani-^ 
fold   relations    they  bear   to  each 
other,    while   it  contains    nothing 


which  is  either  improbable  in  itself    can  understand  Dr.  Shepherd  when 


or  is  inconsistent  with  historical 
evidence.  On  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Michaelis,  work,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  offer  many  remarks. 
His  learning,  acuteness,  and  sense, 
are  universally  acknowledged;  yet 
it  must  be  conceded  that  he  some- 
times gives  too  iifi^  play  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  and  with  a  very  nume- 
lous  class  of  pious  and  Warned  men 
it  will  be  an  objection^  that  in  his 


he  proposes  that  the  articles  should 
be  revised ;  but  we  cannot  in  the 
mean  time  conceive  that  individuals 
have  a  right  to  do  this  for  them- 
selves. If  this  is  once  sanctioned, 
what  will  remain  to  keep  out  di^ 
senters  of  all  descriptions?  These 
remarks  will  not  appear  severe  or 
unseasonable,  when  we  Inform  our 
readers,  that  this  author's  object  is 
to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  both 

in 
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in  his  divine  and  human  nature, 
infc^rior  to  the  Father;  that  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  cannot  be  the  one 
same  God  supreme ;  and  that  ^len^ 
is  nothing  which  Jesus  more  repeat* 
ediy  disclaims  than  equality  with 
God.  In  a  postscript^  indeed*  . 
he  endcavotfrs  to  show  that  Christ, 
notwitiistanding  his  inferiority  to 
the  Father^  is  entitled  to  divine 
%vorship  i  and  that  the  adoration  of 
him  is  no  breach  of  the  first  com- 
mandment: but  this  concession  will 
probably  appear  too  late,  even  for 
a  postscript. 

As  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  church  are  now  becoming 
the  subjects  of  ja  very  interesting 
and  perhaps  critical  discussion,  we 
may  here  introduce  the  principal 
publications  of  last  year  on  the  sub- 
j[ect.  *'  The  True  Clmrchmanv  as* 
certained ;  or.  An  Apology  for  those 
of  the  regular  Clergy  •i  the  Esta- 
blishment who  are  sometimes  called 
Evangelical  Ministers;  oceasioned 
by  several  modern  Publications ;  by 
John  Overton,  A.  B."  is -a  very 
elaborate  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Articles*and  Homilies,  according  to 
the  literal  or  old  orthodox  interpre- 
tation. The  real  sense  of  the  Arti- 
cles he  endeavours  to  prove  from 
the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
successors;  and  insists  that  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  those  of  the 
clergy  who  arc  termed  evan<;eiical 
preachers,  arc  no  other  than  the 
doctrines  coiilauied  in  the  Articles 
and  Homilies.  In  this  attempt,  we 
have  no  scruple  iu  asserting  that 
he  has  been  successful,  at  least  far 
beyond  any  former  attempt  ;*  while 
his  "  Apology '*  is  greatly  superior 
in  candour  and  con<i*tency  to  a 
work  on  the  same  subject  published 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Topiady. 
As  jnuch  confuiion  has  arisen  from 


the  repeated  uae  of  the  wenU  Cal« 
vinism  and  Arrainianisfti,  Mr.  Over" 
ton  admits  that  the  doctrini^  Cat<» 
vinism  of  the  church  of  ElogJand  is 
of  a  very  moderate  and  qualified 
kind.  He  also  admits  a  certaio 
kind  of  Arminianism,'  ^liich  is  di* 
stinguished  from  a  certain  kind  of 
Calvinism  by  a  very  nice  line. 
These,  we  confess,  are  minute  di- 
stinctions, which  may  escape  the 
common  eye;  but  it  is  sufiictentfor 
our  author  s  jiurpose^  that  the  Arti- 
cles can  be  proved  to  teach  those 
doctrines  whidi  are  now  termed 
evangelical;  namely,  original  sin, 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in 
Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  a  sort  of  spurious  Chris- 
tianity, a  strange  mixture  of  credu- 
lity and  imposture,  of  ignorance 
that  moves  compassion^  and  o(  hy" 
pocrisy  that  excites  abhorrence, 
in  which  faith  is  commended  mo(Q 
than  goodness,  and  common-sense 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of 
my«tery«  To  counteract  this  unde- 
signing  perversion  (we  use  the  au- 
thor's words),  or  systematic  depra- 
vation of  the  Christian  doctrine,  i^ 
in  a  great  measure  the  purpose  of 
**  Religion  without  Cant ;  or,  A 
Preservative  against  Lukewarm- 
ness  and  Intolerance,-  Fanaticism, 
Superstition,  and.  lmpiv:ty.  Bjr 
Robert  Fellowcs,  A.M.  of  St, 
Mary  Hall,'  Oxford/'  This  my 
be  in  some  respect,  although  it  is 
not  professed  to  be  so  intended, 
considered  as  a  defence  of  that  part 
of  the  clergy  who  are  called  mcral, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Overton's  rtrcff- 
gelical  preachers ;  and  the  aathor, 
it  must  be  allowed,  employs  cverv 
thing  that  he  can  collect  in  the 
sha.pe  of  argument  to  prove  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  system  ot 
morality,  and  that  the  ministers  ot 
the^eslabluhrawit  should  be  «>«• 
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tUed  to  (esicK  nothing  ^^but  that 
ure  morality  which  Christ  taught, 
athouL  aoy  cant  or  any  mystery.'* 
''his  will  readily  appear  to  the  "  true 
huxchman^'  a  more  bold  innovation 
lan  has  yet  been  proposed  by  any 
lodero  bieretic;  but  tlie  reader  will 
ot  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  Mr. 
ellovyess's   reformation    of  church 
octrines,  when  he  iinds  in  the  very 
iitset,  that  what  i.^  called  '*  original 
in  is  an  absurd  and  unscriptural 
iction."     Such  an  attack  as  this  on 
he  compilers  of  tiie  Articles  and 
liturgy  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
tiade  by  any  person  pretending  tbe 
niallest  respect  for  tJie  establish- 
nentk     Some  of  Uie  articles  .have 
)een  considered  by  wise  and  good 
nen  as  erroneous,   ^s  proceeding 
ipon  mistaken  views  of  Scripture 
ruth;  and  allowances  have  been 
nade  for  the  ignorance  of  the  times 
n  which  they  were  compiled,  and 
for  the  inunan  infirtnky  of  the  com« 
pilers.   This  would  probably  be  the 
iangoage  of  every  candid  opponent; 
but  to  brand  these  reformers  with 
the  guilt  of  a  "  fxciltOQ"  has  been 
liitherto  the  practice  of  those  only 
who  co^isider  all  religion  as  priest- 
craft.     Stilly  as  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  is  acjtually  asserted  in  one 
of  the  ^rti^Ies,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes's  words,  "  is  in  some  degree 
sanctioned,"  he  attempts  an  expla- 
nation *'  that  will  entirely  dp  away 
the  miscbievonsness    of  the   doc- 
trine;'' and  this  explanation  consists 
of  a  very  long  discussion  on   the 
nature  ot  subscription  to  the  Articles, 
which  he  interprets  in  that  loose 
manner  which  has  been  patronised 
by  some  very  distinguished  names ; 
and  which,   if  it  amounts  to  any 
thing,  amounts  to  wliat  all  dissen* 
ters  from  the  church  wish  to  esta- 
blisl),    the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment,  and  perfect  freedom   from, 
the  obligations  of  implicit  and  full 


belief  in  any  orSe  article;  O^  Mr« 
F«llowcs's  principles,  there  is  no 
description  of  heretics  wiio  may  not 
subsciribe  tlie  Articles.  He  even 
puts  the  suppojiitiop,  that  ''  if  a 
person  were  to  be  ordained  deacon 
by  a  Calvin  is  tic  bishop,  be  mu»C 
subscribe  the  Articles  in  one  sense, 
and  if  ord^inc*d  priest  by  an  Armi- 
nian  bishop  (4uch  as  a  great  majoritv  . 
of  the  English  bishops  are),  he  must 
sub>cribe  them  in  a  different.  Be- 
fore the  first,  lie  must  swear  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  o^  persor^ 
absolute  election  and  reprobation, 
^c.  &C.  an<I  before  the  last  hi: 
mu9t  swear  that  he  does  not  believe^ 
apy  wch  things."  IC  this  be  a  faiir 
stat^  of  the  mode  of  subscription  ia 
tlie  present  day,  we  would  desire 
Mr.  Fellowes  to  recollect  whetlier 
l)e  has  ever  met  Lo  the  writings  6S 
the  infidels  and  sehismajlics,  whom 
he  condemns  witl)  .so  much  asperity, 
any  account  of  the  practices  of 
bishops,  and  their  subscribing  clergy, 
which  can  tend  more  directly  and 
unequivocally  to  bring  the  esta- 
blishment into  contempt  with  everr 
good  and  conscientious  man.  AnH 
we  would  further  recommend  to 
him,  and  to. his  superiors,  to  consi- 
der whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
take  so  much  pains  to  defend  the 
outworks  while  there  is  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison  r 

-  Tlxe  impropriety  oT  the  conduct 
of  a  clergyman  who  avows  bis  ab- 
horrence and  disbelief  of  any  article 
which  he  hath  solemnly  avouched 
'*  as  proved  by  most  certain  war- 
rant T)f  Holy  Scripture,"  is  amply 
discussed  in  a  publication  which  is 
entitled  •*  The  Church  of  England 
vindicated  from  Misrepresentation ; 
sliowing  her  genuine  Doctrines,  as 
contained  in  her  Articles,  Liturgy, 
and  HoDiiiies.  With  a  particular 
Refcrejx^e  to  the  '  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology i  bv  the  "Lhop. 

of. 
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of  Lincoln.*    By  a  Presbyter  of  the  the  Pretestt  of  hearing  the  Gcspc' 

Church  of  England."      Although  and  attending  evangelical  Prtaci- 

the  argument!^  of  this  writer  are  ers/'-^^A  Defence  of  the  Aihara- 

chiefly  directed  to  the  attack  made  sian  Creed,  in  '^  A  practical  Senr^: 

by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  on  the  on  the  Nature  of  Public  Worsf  ip. 

Athanasian   creed,    they'   may  be  by  Thomas  Sanders,  A.  B."  to  whid 

considered  as  bearing  generally  on  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford affix^i 

the  freedoms  which   some  inaivi-  his  imprimatur. — "  A  Dialogue  be* 

duals  have  thought  tKemselves  at  tween  a  Churchman  and  a  Metk^ 

liberty  to  take  with  the  articles  of  dist,  in  which  the  Grounds  of  Cod' 

the  church.     He  contends,  that  in  munion  and  Separation  are  full}  rs- 

our  articles  of  faith  no  link  can  be  amined,  and  the  principal  Fi}iat<  m' 

broken  without  dissolving  unity  of  Difference  ^rly  discussed :  with  a 

opinion  :  the  whole  syslem  may  be  Reference  to  &cripture/'— "  P'aj 

wrong  and  refuted,  if  the  Scrip*  Thouglits  submitted  to  plain  Uode:- 

ture  so  admits;  but  that  the  whole,  standings,  upon  a  prevalent Custoc 

as  a  formula  of  doctrine  designed  to  dangerous  to  the  Establishment.''— 

prevent  diversity  of  opinion,  must  ">  Dr^  Gill's  Reasons  for  separaiirc 

stand  or  fall  together :  and,  in  con-  from  the  Church  of  England  caJis) 

firmation  of  his  opinion,  he  appeals  considered,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friejii'' 
lo  the  fifth  canon :  "  Whoever  shall        Among  the  defences  of  Chrisd- 

affirm  that  any  of  the  articles  agreed  anity  against  the  cavils  of  mcxien 

upon  for  providing  against  diversity  infidels,   the  following  publicatks 

ol  opinion  are  in  any  part  e rrone-  seems  justly  entitled   to  a  dhta- 

6u8,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  guished  rank,  "  'EI2  8E0X,  '£1S 

good  conscience  subscribe  unto,  let  MEXITH2,  or.  An  A  i  tempi  toshoff 

him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto.'*  how  far  the  philosophical  Nolionot 

It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  this  or  a  Plurah'ty  of  Worlds  is  consbteci, 

other  canons  or  laws  are  obsolete  :  or  not  so,  with  the  Language  vt 

an  obsolete  law  is  a  solecism  :  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.**    The  author 

very  recent  experience,   in  a  re-  of  this  work  proceeds  with  gra^ 

markable  case,  might  have  taught  caution  and  diffidence  in  sUting  b» 

the  clergy  that  a  law  does  not  lose  opinions  to  be,  that,  if  our  philoso- 

its  strength  by  age.  ^  phicalcontemplationsandreseaalio 

Of  the  inferior  publications  on  have  excited  in  us  much  more  ex- 

this  subject,  we  shall  give  merely  alted  ideas  of  God's  greatness  irJ 

the  titles  of  *'  The  Evangelical  Clcr-  majesty,  since  die  plurality  of  worii 

gyman,  or  A  Vindication  of  the  Re-  has  appeared  to  be  a  physical  triiti. 

Jigious  Principles  and  Conduct  of  a  it  ought  to  give  us  far  more  enlarged 

Minister  of  the  Gospel:  occasioned  ideas  of  God's  infinite  mcrc),  lo 

by  the  Circumstances  attending  a  represent  to  ourselves,   ^om  t^f 

recent  Election  of  Guardians  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  that  13« 

Poor  in  tlie  Parish  oi  Clerken well,  same  mediatorial  metiu)d  of  aiding' 

By  G.  Hodson."— "  Considerations  healing,  and  removing  the  infinDH 

on  the  present  State  of  Religion,  ties  ofGod's  creatures  has  been,  oj 

speculative  and  prattical,    in  this  will  be,  extended  "  in  its  c|f«;tJ 

Country,"-—''  A  Dialogue  between  to  the  utmost  limits  of  iho  univene: 

a  Country  Genilcman  and  one  of  and  when  this  mighty  work  oJ  siJ- 

his  poor  Neighbours,  who  had  been  vation  shall  be  concluded,  and  m 

led  awa)'  from  the  Church  under  the  acts  of  all  the  latioaal  beinp 

throug:'.«6^ 
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IhroOgliout  the  unilrerse,  .have  been  names  which  have  appeared  among 
brought  to  account,  then  the  medi-  the  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of  tiics 
a torial  functions  i¥ill  cease,  and  miraculous  conception,  the  Trinity^ 
"  God  be  All  in  All ;"  all  the  ene-  &c.  Neither  do  we  diffcover  such 
mies  and  seducers  of  the  rational  a  portion  of  novelty  of  argument, 
soul  bein^  previounly  subjected  to  or  depth  of  thought,  as  to  entitle 
the  Mediator,  by  his  glorious  trt-*  the  author  to  the  lofty  lone  of  a 
umph  over  them;  and  the  souls  man  who  has  made *« complete  de- 
themselves  so  purified  and  perfected,  cision  on  the^e  disputed  points,  and 
by  the  application  of  Christ's  merits,  may  henceforth  dismiss  them  with 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted    contempt.  i 

into  union  with  God-^^o  boundless  "  An  Essay  on  the  Unreasonable- 
perhaps,  will  be  the  catholic  church  ness  of  Scepticism,  by  the  Rev  J. 
of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  This,  in  Hare,  A.M.  Rector  of  Coin  St* 
general,  seems,  to  be  the  notion  Denys,  Gloucestershire,  and  Vicar 
which  our  author  thinks  a  true  of  Stratton  St.  Margaret'.?,  Wilts," 
believer  may  be  allowed  to  enter-  is  an  able  and  candid  refutation  of 
Lain,  upon  the  subject  of  a  plurality  the  usual  arguments  brought  against 
of  worlds  in  the  universe.  He  is  rev'eldtioii;  namely,  that  the  philo- 
3t  the  same  time  aware,  that  it  sophy  and  theological  knowledge 
must  in  fact  for  ever  remain  merely  pos'^es^^ed  by  the  heathens  were  not 
1  question  of  philosophical  specula-  so  defective  as  to  render  a  particular 
ion  and  conjecture ;  revelation  not  revelation  necessary ;  that  it  dero- 
laving  spoken  out  upon  the  sub*  gated  from  the  dignity  and  majesty 
ectg  any  more  than  upon  many  of  God  to  make  such  a  revelation, 
>ther  points  of  great  physical  im-  since  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
>ortance ;  revelation  itself  beine  man  were  sufficient  for  hU  conduct 
lo w  also  closed,  and  our  natural  in  life ;  that  if  there  had  been  any 
acuities  wholly  incompetent  to  the  ^uch  revelation  it  would  have  been 
If  SCO  very  and  demonstration  of  the  universal,  and  must  have  necessarily 
ruth.  produced  a  more  material  as  well 

**  A  Developement  of  remarkable  as  beneficial  effect ;    that   doubts 
Events,   calculated  to  restore  the    mav  be  proposed  whether  what  is 
Christian  Religion  to  its  origin;il   called  Scripture  was  not  forged,  to 
urity,  and  to  repel  the  Objections    answer  the  sinister  views  and  pur- 
f  l/nbelievers,    by  John.  Jones,"    poses  of  man';   that  sutficient  evi- 
vo  volumes,  is  a  work  of  conside-    dence  cannot  be  adduced  of  the 
ible  ability.     The  volumes  before    truth  of  revealed  religion  to  satisfy 
;  ait;  occupied  in  a  consideration    the  mind  of  iban,  unprejudiced  and 
'  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts    improved,  and  cultivated  by  edu- 
*  the  Apostles;  and  two  more  are    cation.     The  defence  of  revealed 
omised,  which  will  be  devoted  to    religion,  in  opposition  to  these  ob* 
e  Epistles.    The  author's  general    jections,  occupies  ten  chapters,  of 
>intons  are  in  opposition  to  those    which  the  concluding  one  proves, 
[lich  have  been  long  received  as    in  k  succinct  and  perspicuous  man* 
thodox,    and  are  delivered  in  a    ner,  that  revealed  religion  contain^ 
-'ie  which  seeins  not  very  consis-    a  series  of  facts  of  the  highest  im- 
It  with  the  modest  candour  of  an    portance  neceNsary  for  man  to  know, 
partial    inquirer,   nor  with   the    and  yet  impossible  for  him  by  any 
;pect     due    to    those   illustrious    exertion  ot  his  reason  to  dis-jovei' ; 
kSOl.  ,  Q  that 
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that  the  miracles  and  prophecies  in  raillery,  at  the  expense  of  tl-' 

recorded  in  this  revelation  possess  new  philosophers,  which  we  nii^  i 

an  evidence  calculated  to  induce  a  perhaps  expect  from  one  \^i.o  0  3 

belief  in  the>r  truth ;  that  what  is  wit    by   profession,   although  ^t 

afhrmed  to  be  the  revealed  will  of  think  it  strangely  out  of  place  i* 

God  is  propounded  to  roan  in  that  an  attempt  to  convert  infideis,  ar: 

awful    and    authoritative  manner,  are  indeed  convinced  (hat  it  is  rt'^ 

which  might  reasonably  be  expect-  of  the  weapons  of  Christianitv.  Tv 

ed  if  it  proceeded  from  God;  that  those,    howrc/er,   whose  belieJi 

the  definition  given  by  revelation  of  fixed,  this  little  work  will  p^'^'' 

the  attributes  of  the  Deity  is  more  highly  acceptable. 
to  tlie  glory  of  God's  great  and        "A  Manuaiof  R^ectionson^^ 

holy  name,  and  infinitely  more  satis-  Facts  of  Revelation,  in  two  par.  / 

factory  to  the  human  mind,   than  whielT  is  a  Jtind  of  Commentart  t'l 

that  which  prevailed  in  the  world  Leslie'^   Short   ^Method  with  ire 

previous  to  the  pronarulgation  of  the  Deists,   may  be  read  by  stiibVs 

ocriptures ;  ana  that  its  doctrines  with  great  advantage.  It  embrsi^ 

have  produced  that  strong  and  be-  the  best-supported   argumeut*  a 

neficial  effect  on  the  minds  and  man-  favour  of  the  truth  of  ra'cla:  ■■: 

ners  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  and,  if  studied  and  remenibert^' 

revealed,   and  who  believe  in  its  may    supply    the  place  of  ss] 

p[\Lih,  which  it  might  be  supposed  larger  works. 
a  religion    proceeding   from  God        V  An  Inquiry  into  the  Know Wf« 

would  produce.   In  the  preliminary  of  the  ancient  Hebrew*  concer-- 

chapters,  which  regard  the  state  of  ing  a  future  State,  by  Joseph  Pr^f-- 

the  unenlightened  world,  Mr.  Hare  ley,  LL.D.**  is  not  unworthy  c^i"^ 

advances    the    most    incontestable  extensive  reading   and  acute  ff- 

proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  searches  of  its  well-known  a'>"' 

reason  for  information  and  guidance.  •  The  object  is  to  prove  that  ihc  ar* 

Upon    the    whole,    although    our  cient  Hebrews  must  necessarll't'? 

Lbraries  are  full  of  vindications  of  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  A  ^t^'-^ 

revealed  religion,  wTitten  with  great  state.     In  the  cours©  of  this  pr=^ 

ability,  we  are  inclined  to  recom-  the  learned  author  eollecls  «-• 

mend  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  allusions  are  to  be  found  in   ' 

fr<^m   its  being    comprised   within  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  l*. 

moderate  bounds,  and  the  arrange-  doctrine.  He  endeavours  fitwipj^'-' 

ment  being  such  as  to  catch  and  passages  to  show,  that  the  mckt^ 

keep  up  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hebrews  not  only  believed  ^r  ■ 

The  university  press  of  Oxford  has  future  state  of  rewards  and  pt^i^-^] 

done  itself  honour  by  the  printing  of  ments,  but  also  in  a  resiinccuo^  •' 

this  work.  the  dead ;  arid  thinks  that  hi<  ^C 

Some  of  the  principal  arguments  ment  is  strongly  supported  hv^^^ 

in  favour  of  revealed  religion  arc  famous  passage  in  JoKxis.25. 

laid  down  in  a  very  lively  and  ele-  »which  the  old  interpreters  cetaf' 

gant  manner  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  concurred,  as  well  as  the  comply 

in  "  A  few  plain  Reasons  why  we  of  the  burial  ser\'ice  in  our  li^-^^' 

•hould  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  The  train  of  reasoning  eropJo}*^^'* 

•to  his  Religion.   .Addressed  to  the  our  author  in  support  of  tiie^^P"'^ 

Patrons  and  Professors  of  the  new  if  not  aJways  conclusive  (and  scr  * 

Pliilosophy."    Nor  is  he  deficient  times  it  api^cars  merely  hjf^l ' 
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tal)  is  at  least  ingeniou.s  and  well  Essay  on  the  Way  to  restore  and 

deserving  the  aitcntion  of  Biblical  perpetuate  Peace,  good  Order,  and 

scholars.  Established  in  their  fullest  Prosperity,    to   the  Nations,     By 

sense,  which  we  think  iuij)ossiblc,  Bryce  Johnston,  D,D."  Tuis  Essay 

tliey  will  not  be  found  to  lessen  the  is  divided  into  four  parts.    In  the 

necessity  oftliat  complete  revelation  first  the  nature^  of  religion  is  ex- 

which  "  brought  life  and  immorta-  plained ;    in  the  second,  civil  so- 

litv'to  light.'*  In  his  opinion  that  tiie  ciety  and  civil  government ;  in  the 

"other  nations"  had  a  knowledge  third,  the  influence  of  religion  on 

of  a  future  state,  while  the  Jews  in  society;    and  in  the    fourth  it   is. 

our  general  supposition  were  igno*  proved  to  be  necessary  to  restore 

rant  of  it,  he  is  inconclusive:  it  is  peace  and  ^ood  order  to  the  dis<« 

merely  advancing  one  conjecture  to  tracted   nations   of  Europe.      By 

support  another.     This  we  think  many  supporters  of  religion  in  ge* 

the  weakest  part  of  our  author's  neral  these  positions  will  perhaps 

inquiry.  *  be  ac]&nowIedged  as  self-evident; 

"  Internal  and  presiunptive  Evi-  but  unfortunately,  when  they  come 

dences  of  Christianity,  considered  to  be  applied,  every  man  will  bring 
separately,  and  as  uniting  to  form  ^  forward  his  own  church,  his  own 

:>nc  Argument,  by  John  Simpson,"  creed,  his  own  articles,  as  the  only 

is  a  very  valuable  compilation  from  remedy  for  the  evils  of  nations.    Dr. 

I  he  best  authors  on  the  varioiis  sub-  Johnston  is  more  catholic  in  his  sy« 

jects  connected  with  the  plan,  and  stem,  not  contending  for  ihe  parti* 

s  strengthened  with  numerous  \]uo-  cuiar  form  of  any  church ;   but  for 

Nations  and  autliorities.   Those  who  that  vital  principle,  that  faith  which 

lave  neither  time  nor  opportunity  is  known  by  suitable  works.    That 

:o  consult  many  books,  will  find  this  is  the  only  religion  worth  con* 

lere  abundant  proof  that  there  is  tendingfor  is,  indeed,  the  dictate  of 

10    peculiar   presumption    against  common-sense;    but  we    are   not 

.'ither  a  revelation  in  general,  or  certain  that  those  who  are  at  the 

L'nristianity  in  particular,  previous  beads  of  churches  or  sects  are  yet 

o  an  examination  into  the  evidences  disposed  to  listen  to  a  monitor  so 

>f  them;  but  that  there  are  several  capable    of    dispelling   prejudice^ 

trong  presumptions  in  favour  of  (be  and  reconciling  the  animosities  oi 

livine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  party-spirit.^   Dr.  Johnston  denies 

cligion ;  that  the  New  Testament  that  God  hath  said  in  his  word,  that 

tears  peculiarly  forcible  and  very  the  church  of  England,  >or  the  church 

arious  internal  marks  of  credibifity ;  of  Scotland*  is  the  only  true  church 

nd  that  the  accounts  of  the  several  of  Christ;  but  be  surely  knows  that 

rguments  td  which  Christ  appeals  Aeither  of  these  churches  will  agree 

)  his  own  favour  are  attended  with  with  him  in  this,   and  that  unless 

umerous  and  powerful  internal  and  they  do  his  scheme  must  prove  abor« 

•resumptive  evidences,    that  such  live. 

roofs    were   really   exhibited    as        "An  Apology  for  the  Sabbatb> 

;>Lablish  the  divinity  of  his  mis-  by  John  Prior  EstJin,"  relates  to 

ion.  «    subject  Which  has  often    been 

The  estabh'shment  of  revealed  discussed;  but  chiefly  between  Ihose 

?ligion,  and  the  doctrines  it  incul-  who  hold  the  extremes  of  indilfe- 

ites,  are  brought  more  particularly  rence,  find  of  what  has  been, called 

>  serve  practical  purposes  in  "An  puritanical  obserA'ance,    Mr.  Estlin 

Q  2  wishes 
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wishes  to  steer  in  the  middle  course. 
While  he  allows  that  the  Jaw  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath  is  a  law  to  the  Jews 
only,  and  that  the  practice  of  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  holy  has  not  the' 
sanction  of  any  express  precept  in 
the  New  Testament,  he  wishes  that 
Christians  would  consider  whether 
there  be  not  other  j^rounds  of  obli- 
gation ;  and  especially,  since  man 
IS  made  for  religion,  and  since  pub- 
lic worship  is  among  his  indispensa- 
ble duties,  whether  the  appointment 
of  a  regularly  returning  day  of  rest 
must  not  form  a  necressary  article  of 
religious  obligation  ?    He  pleads  no 
more  for  the  holiness  of  times  and 
places  than  a?  the  means  by  which 
man  is  to  be  made  holy;  contend- 
ing only  for  the  *'  relijgion"  of  the 
Sabbath,     and    "  so  far"  for  the 
"  rest^'  of  it,  as  labour  would  be  an 
impediment  to  the  former,  and  as 
in  the  present  slate  of  society  be- 
nevolence to  man  ai\d  mercy  to  the 
brute  creation  require.    Among  the 
works  of  necessity  which  may  be 
performed  on  this  day,  he  includes 
gathering  in  the  traits  of  the  earth, 
in   this   uncertain  climate,    before 
and  afler  religious  services.    And— 
which  appears  a  principal  intention 
of  this  pamphlet— he  endeavours  to 
prove  that   there  was  no  express 
command  for  changmg  the  day  of 
rest  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  weok.    Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  prevail  concerning  this 
or  some  other  positions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Estlin,  all  will  concur  with 
him,  that  the  pro^>er  uses  and  em- 
ployments   of    the    Sabbath    are, 
"  rest,  particularly  to  brute  animals 
—rest,  comfort,  and  moral  improve- 
ment,   to  servants:    the  constant 
worship  of  Almighty  God ;  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  books  of  moral 
instruction;  partaking  of  the  Lord's^ 
fiupper ;    the  cultivation  of  every 
excellent  di*tposition  i   and,  libove 


all,    love    to    God   and  love  to 
roan." 


A  Layman's  Account  of  lii* 
Faith  and  Practice,  as  a  Membaof 
the  Episc^opal  Church  in  Scotland: 
published  with  the  Approbation  ot 
the  Bishops  of  that  Church.   To 
which  are  added,   some  Forms  ot 
Prayer    from    the    most  approvd 
Manuals,  for  assistmg  the  Devodor. 
of   private   Christians   on  variow 
Occasions.     With  a  Letter  (m 
the    Rev.  Charles  Daubeny  to  a 
Scotch  Nobleman,  on  the  Subject 
of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,"  is  a  panj- 
phlet  to  which  we  can  refer  oor 
readers  only  for  some  curious  inlc:- 
mation  respecting  the  present  slatf 
of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotlacu, 
that  body  of  Christians  wlio  ait 
united,  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal concern,  under  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  those  Scotch  bishops  wb, 
in  consequence  of  the  revoltttionP 
1 688,  were  deprived  of  their  tem- 
poral honours  and  privileges;  be' 
still  continued,   as  m  duty  bocud, 
to  exercise  their  spiritual  po»t^ 
for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  tk 
church  of  Christ  which  had  bees 
committed  to  their  charge.  Tw 
object  appears  to  be  to  promote  aa 
union    between    this   church  and 
those  episcopal  clergymen  in  Set'- 
land  who  othciate  under  ordinatJt" 
from 
remote 

tion.  .    . 

The  Sermons  published  m  t->e 
course  of  the  year  1801  are  « 
general  highly  creditable  to  t/« 
industry  and  talents  of  our  clerg? 
Hespect  for  a  Veteran  of  »ckno»' 
ledged  fame  in  this  species  of  coff- 
portion,  and  of  whom  vre  are  vff^ 
to  take  a  final  leave,  induces  tJ« » 
place  at  the  head  of  this  dcpartt««^ 
of  domestic  literature,  "Scncf 
by  Hiigh  Blair,  D.  D.  F.  R.  "^-^"^ 
One  of  the  Ministers  rf  tH«  l^'? 


wno  omciaic  unuci  w«"— - 
English  bishops,  but  aretoo 
te  to  be  under  their  jan«iic- 
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?hiirdiy  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  we  perceive  nothing  superior  to 

indBelles-Lf^ttres  in  the  University  '  the  common  run  of  sermons.    In 

>f  Edinburgh.  Vol.  V. :  to  which  the  present  volumej  however,  are 

s  annexed  a  short  Account  of  the  many  of  those  excellent  remarks  on 

.ifc  and  Character  of  the  Autlior,  subjects  of  importance  in  domestic 

)y  James  Finlayson,  D.  D."    The  life  which  appear  so  frequently  in 

ubjects    of    these    sermons    are^  his  more  perfect  works,  and  which 

iopes  and  Disappointments ;   the  have  ever  inclined  us  to  think  that 

►roper  Disposition   of  the  Heart  he  deserves  the  honours  rather  of 

0  wards  God ;  the  moral  Character  the  moralist  than  of  the  divine,  and 
f  Christ;  the  Wounds  of  the  Heart;  that  consequently  much  of  his  po- 
ll Things  working  together  for  pularity  has  been  owing  to  his  se« 
70od  to  the  Righteous;  the  Love  lection  of  subjects  in  which  men 
f  our  Country ;  a  contented  Mind ;  of  all  persuasions  are  agreed.  His 
rawing  near  to  God ;  Wisdom  in  opinions  lead  to  no  controversy ; 
^ligious Conduct;  the  Immortality  and  his  reflexions,  although  neither 
f  the  Soul,  and  a  future  State ;  new  nor  uncommon,  are  conveyed 
vcrcoming  Evil  with  Good ;  a  Life  in  a  manner  so  pleasing,  in  expres- 
f  Dissipation  and  Pleasure ;  the  sions  so  happily  chosen,  and  so  lta« 
'onscience  void  of  Offence;  the  ble  from  tneir  neatness  to  fix  on 
Lscension  of  Christ;  a  peaceable  the  memory,  that  his  example  can - 
)iKposition;  religious  Joy,  as  giv-  not  be  too  frequently  attempted 
ig  Strength  and  Support  to  Virtue;  by  those  who  have  leisure  to  pre- 
le  Folly  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  pare  their  pastoral  labours  for  the 
V^orld ;  the  Government  of  human  press. 

.fTairs    by    Providence ;    Prayer ;  "  Horse  Mosaicae ;  or,  A  View  of 

id  the  La-it  Judgment.    AH  these  the MosaVcal  Records,  witli  re-^pect 

iscourses,  we  are  told  by  the  ve-  to  their  Coincidence  with  profane 

:;rable  author,  were  written  in  his  Antiquity,  their  internal  Credibility, 

irly  days ;   and  when,  owing  to  and  their  Connection  with  Chris- 

ic  infirmity  of  very  advanced  age,  tianity :    comprehejiding  the  Sub- 

2  had  laid  aside  the  labours  of  the  stance  of  eight  Lectures  read  before 

ilpit;  he  employed  the  remainder  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 

*  his  time  and  vigour  in  preparing  Year  1801,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 

em  for  the  press.     Under  such  the  late  John  fiampton,  A.M. :  by 

rcum^itances  it  cannot  be  expect-  George  Stanley  Faber,  A.M.  Fef- 

1  that  they  should  possess  the  high  low  of  Lincoln  College :  two  vo- 
>Iish  of  his  former  volumes.  In-  lumes'*-— is  one  of  the  most.labo* 
.^ed,  it  i%  evident  that  Dr.  Blair  ar-  rious  productions  to  which  the  ce- 
/ed  very  late  in  life  at  that  cor-  lebratedBampton  Lecture  has  given 
rtncss  and  elegance  of  style  on  rise,  and  in  which  the  author  has 
fiich  his  fame  rests.  Had  this  deviated, ,  not  without  one  prece- 
*Inmc  been  presented  first  to  the  dent,  from  the  usual  mode  of  print- 
blicthereisevcryreasonto  tliink  ing  in  the  form  of  sermons,  by 
kvould  have  passed  with  very  Httlc  moulding  his  matter  into  a  more 
•tice.  A  few  paragraphs  may  regular  series  of  dissertations,  chap- 
obably  be  selected  which  will  ters,  &c.  On  the  propriety  of  this 
ar  a  comparison,  in  point  of  innovation,  however,  we  shall  not 
lie,  with  those  in  his  first  and  haxard  an  opinion.  The  author's 
:ond  volumes ;   but  in  general  object  is  a  view  of  the  Mosaical 

Q  3        documents^ 
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documents,    both  with   regard  to    and  above  all  so  much  manly  ?^«*:' 
their    credibility    and    tljcir    con-    tion  of  Important  truths  in  c."' ' 
nexion    witli    Christianity.     Their    of  the  opinions  or  praclKetf::^ 
credibility,  he  Justly  states,  must    and  low,  that  we  cannol  but  i.::.  • 
result    partly    from    external    and    der  a  great  part  of  what  i^  :..: 
partly  from  internal  evitlcnce  :   a    advanced  as  highly  lionourabl*'  • 
remarkable    historical   coincidence    the   talents,    piety,    and  di*:. '  - 
with  profane  antiquity  constitutes    spirit,  of  the  learned  Mastei  oi  t: . 
the  one ;   and  various  arguments.    Temple.     If  he  dwells  more  u ; 
derived  from  an  attentive  surve)  of   the  massacres  of  France  than ' 
the  documents  themselves,  serve  to    seem  necessary  in  a  land  of  adr  ^• 
establish  the  other.     In  illustrating    ledgcd  humanity,  we  niu^t  a!  ^ 
these  important  points,  Mr.  Faber    that  he  is  not  lar  from  die  in' 
has  amply  availed  himself  of  the    \\Jivn   he  deduces    the  barbar 
labours  of  Mr.  Bryant/  Mr.  Mau-    practices  of  the  -French  murdrr-: 
rice,  sir  William  Jones,  and  indeed    from  the  remaining  spirit  of  ^f«  *^.' 
of  every  author  in  whose  writings    popery ;   and  when,  in  oppo^ii'." 
arguments  6r  facts  are  to  be  gleaned    to  fiarrucl  and  Robison,  he  as^ertj 
in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  history,    thai  it  was  •'  not  the  decay  a:  * 
and  its  connexion  with  Christianity,    downfall  of  popery  which  procl-i'^- 
y\s  a  compilation,    therefore,   his    the  principles  of  the  infidel  phi !o> 
work   will   be   highly  valuable  to    phy  and  Jacobinical  anarchy,  "-' 
students  who  may  not  have  access    that  it  was  the  absurdity  and  fc*'* 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  has    barity  of  Rom isfi  superstition  w-^ 
been  extracted ;  and  the  judgment    engendered   that  baleful  and  L'* 
he  has  displayed  in  the  use  of  his    mendous  pestilence,"  we  tiiink  ' 
materials  may  be  praised  without    position  more  easily  defenslhti' -* 
abatement,  if  to  some  it  does  not    any  which  has  yet  beenatteTrr  ' 
seem  an  objection  that  his  notions    to  account  for  the  miseries  o!u 
on  the  subject  of- regeneration  are    revolution, 
more  in  unison  with  the  Articles  of        It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  we  "• 
the  Church,  than  with  the  custom    cognise  in  Dr.  Rennell  a  s'-";^*' 
that  has  lately  prevailed  of  explain-    honour  above  those  mean  sdm'\ 
ing  these  into  articles  of  peace  and    fugcs  which  kavc  been  ailerapif- 
doctrines  of  no  meaning.  in  the  question  of  subscripi'oi.  i' 

The   well-known    aoilities    and    the  Articles.     He  lays  <iow^n;« 
profound  learning  of  Dr.  Rcnncll,    conduct  of  those  who  mav  *^V ' 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  *'  Dis-    to  any  of  the  articles,  with  p' ■ ' 
courses  on  various  Subjects,*'  give    sion :  if  they  have  discovereJ  f** 
promise  of  much  instruction  and    ruptions,  conscience  and  init-;'*' 
entertainment;  but  we  must  con-    dictate  that  they  should  roti-- 
fcss,  that  an  intemperance  of  man-    tenance  them  by  a  longer  c^FiU  • 
per,  an  energy  pushed  beyond  the    ance  in  that  church  wW''*'*^ 
fair  limits  of  the  pulpit  or  tne  closet,    them;    much    less  ought  tb) 
and  an  irritability  of  sentiment  (if    sanction  them  bv  a  discharge  ' ' 
we  may  so  express  the  failing),  pre-    ministerial  office  in  a  cormnn'. .*'  '^ 
vent  u&  from  bestowing  unqualified    degciierate  and  dopravwl; "  ■' 
praise  on   these   discourses.     Still    of  all ''should  ihey  "con:i>«i'"* 
there  are  so  many  beauties,  so  many    the  rules  of  sincerity  hit^c'^'^  -■' 
just  remarks,  pertinent  allusions,    iiiitted  among  men,  by  hoW-'«<'' 
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etaining  high  stations  and  large 
tmolaments  to  which  a  profession 
•i'  those  exceptionable  aha  unscrip* 
iiral  doctrines  is  decidedly  attach- 
ed, but  to  choose  some  other  com- 
Qunity,"  &c.  "  This,"  he  adds, 
'  would  be  indeed  to  exercise  duly 
nd  nobly  the  right  of  private  iudg- 
ncnt :  and,  however  ilUfpunded 
he  objections  to  the  tenets  of  the 
hurch  from  which  p.  seceder  de- 
»ar(ed  might  be,  yet  the  praise  of 
:onsLstency  and  integrity  could 
lever  be  justly  withheld  from  him. 
iLven  the  society  which  he  left  must 
ay  of  him,  with  that  reverence  and 
•ffection  which  no  truly  conscien- 
ious  difference  of  religious  opinion 
hould  impair. 


**  Talis  cttm  ais  utinam  nostcr  eises.'' 

^Ve  could  transcribe  with  much 
atisfactlon  another  passage,  equal 
n  candour  and  manly  spirit,  con- 
erning  the  church  of  Scotland; 
)ut  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
11  large  on  the  respective  merits  of 
hese  discourages,  some  of  which 
lave  been  already  before  the  public 
IS  single  sermons.  But  it  remains  to 
)c  remarked,  that  the  style  is  pccu- 
lar  to  the  author,  and  cannot  be 
ecom mended  for  imitation.  It  is 
generally  laboured,  and  frequently 
urgid  and  inflated;  and  warmth  of 
ccling,  and  a  strong  sense  of  indig- 
lation,  have  sometimes  hurried  the 
Luthor  into  a  redundance  of  cpi- 
hets  of  the  vituperative  kind,  which 
nterrupt  the  gentle  and  peaceable 
low  of^  a  Christian  address.  With 
i'ls  objeclion  (which,  however,  is 
Jitiefly  to  be  oflfercd  to  those  dis- 
jourses  in  which  the  author  expa- 
iates  on  the  politics  of  the  day), 
his  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  pa- 
used with  advantage ;  and  coming 
rom  the  auUiority  of  a  dignitary  of 
he  chtttrh,  will,  we  trust,  tend  to 
ectily,  or  at  (east  expose,  those 


miserable  fallacies,  and  that  despi- 
cable Jesuitism,  which,  if  sanction- 
ed by  the  practice  of  her  members,, 
must  render  any  church  ridicu- 
lous. 

"  Discourses  on  the  scriptural 
Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sa- 
crifice, with  additional  Remarks 
on  the  principal  Arguments  .and 
the  Mode  of  Reasoning  employed 
by  the  Oppont^nts  of  those  Doc* 
trines,  as  iicld  by  the  Established 
Church;  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  Strictures  on  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  *  Review  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  Treatise ; '  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Magee,  D.  D.  Senior  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  and  Professor  of  Ma- 
themaitics  in  the  University  of 
Dublin;  Member  of  the  R.I. A. 
and  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Man- 
chester"—is  an  elaborate  work,  of 
which  the  purport  may  be  gathered 
from  the  title;  and«  although  the 
subject  has  been  so  frequently  ^on 
tested,  may  be  recommended  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stores  of 
theological  literature.  The  form, 
indeed,  is  rather  repulsive ;  but  the  ' 
author  avows  that  he  writes  more 
for  the  peruval  of  students  in  divi- 
nity than  for  private  Christians. 
Tlie  work  consists,  in  part,  of  twp 
discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  In  the 
first,  the  author  considers  the  ob- 
ejections  of  tho^e  who  deny  the  n^ 
ccssity  of  any  mediation  whatever, 
and  tho^e  who  question  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  that  mediatio|i 
which  has  been  apf}ointed — whilst 
the  Deist,  on  the  one  hand,  ridi- 
cules the  vcvy  notion  of  a  mediator; 
and  the  philosophising  Christian^ 
on  the  otlier,  fashions  jt  to  hLs  own 
hypothesis.  In  the  second  dis- 
course, the  nature. of  the  Jewish 
and  other  sacrifices  is  examined. 
But  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  volume  consists  of  notes  and 

Q '%  criticism^ 
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rritlcisms,  prdof:;  from  history,  and    been  a  complaint ;  and  oar  aotljw'' 
.g^plnions  of    commcnialors.      The    intention,  in  composing  lhe««e> 
doctrines  here  opposeci  are  those    mon^,  appears  to  have  been  to  g^vc 
maintained  by  the  denomination  of   a  dne  proportion  of  style  loup-- 
dissenters  •*  known  by  the  title  of    vale  the  ey^,  and  of  matter  to  is- 
tlnitarianii,  and  distinguished  from    prove    the     nnderstanding.    TU 
ttie  other  non-conformists  by  the    subjects  are.  Infidelity;  tJiC  La> 
appellation  of  rational  dissenter</'    gers  of  Pleasure;   the  Rich  .Mis 
But  our  author  seems  to  take  for    and  Lazarus;  Industry;  tbeLord'i 
granted  that  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.     Supper  ;    the  penitent  Woman  a: 
BeUham  are  the  leaders  or  authors    the  Feet  of  Jesus ;  the  united  1d- 
of  the  system  of  Unitarianism;  in     iiuence   of    Reflexion  and  «crcJ 
which,  on  the  contrary,  there  are     Reading  in  cultivating  and  pan- 
many  subdivisions  of  opinion,  and,     Tying  the  Morals ;  the  FoTf^i^*^^' 
We  believe,  no  one  general  creed    of  Injuries;  the  Pleasure*  ot  Rt- 
or  agreement.    The  published  opi-    gion  ;  secret  Faults;  public Xnei; 
riions,  hov^evcr,  of  these  two  gen-    Death;   the  Last  Judgment;  ani 
tlemen  ire  here  controverted  with     the  Happinessvof  good  Men  in  s 
great  ability;  and  the  controversy    future   htate.      In    treating  t^ 
IS  the  more  important,  as  our  aut^ior    subjects,    we   find  many  valuabe 
needed  not  have  gone  out  of  the    practical  observations,   and  Ksrv 
J)ale  of  his  own  church  to  find  wri-    spirited  and  cloqucHit  passages:  i^ 
ters  of  eminence  who  are  not  much    the  style  someiimes  approacl\e>  to 
more  orthodox  in  the  beHef  of  an    m^rc  declamation ;  the  images  a« 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,    frequently  confiised ;  and  the  sioi- 
than  the  opponents  he  has  so  point-    les  too  nufnerous,  as  well  as  la:- 
iedlv  selected.    No  history  of  Uni-    fetched.  These  imperfections,  how- 
tarfanism  can  be  perfect  which  does    ever,  we  are  less  inclined  to  aIU^ 
toot  include  the  reverend  and  right    bute  to  the  fault  of  the  autlwr,  tw-" 
reverend    heretics   of  Catabndge    to  that  of  the  models  he  has  thought 
university.  *  proper  to  copy.    Some  clerfrjm 

''  Our  Collection  of  sermons  has  pxay  wmA  to  preach  hkeMassij'O'l*^^ 
been  this  year  enriched  with  a  vo-  Fenelon;  bur,  in  all  "^^^*^*^^' 
lame  from  the  lieW  world— «'Ser-  the  best  imitation  is  but  a  ««:«»• 
mons  oft  various  Subjects,  by  Sa-  tule  excellence ;  and  preachers  o 
inuei  Stanbopfe  Smith,  D.D.  Prcsi-  the  abilities  which  Dr.SnJith  r^ 
dent  of  the  CoUtee  of  New  Jersey,  aesses,  will  always  have  *^^^^ 
in  America"— which,  \fve  are  told  of  th^ir  own  more  valuable  id» 
in  a  short  advertisement,  were  what  they* can  borrow, 
transmitted  by  the  author  >?th  k  '  In  our  last  volume  we  noW 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  his  in  terms  of  approbationi  •  ^ 
mode  of  thinking  ahd  writing  might  fcolleCtion  of  sermons  by  the  Re^j 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  Svdney  Smith,  A.M.  *»^^Y  b« 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain.  New-College,  Oxford,  ^^.y^ 
To  many  of  them  they  ^111  rto  now  to  announce  a  "second 
doubt  be  Wghly  afcccptable,  parti-  |ume,"  consisting  of  eight  «««'<'•'' 
cularly  to  those  who  gdmlre  the  On  the  Effects  which  Cbmt»n«^ 
manner  of  the  Frehcli  preachers  of  bught  to  produce  upon  ^^^^ 
tm>non(  e.  Tije  want  of  animation  hers ;  the  Pride  of  Birth;  ^^^\, 
in  our  English  preachers  has  long    of  Innocence  and  Wbdofflj  »l^j 
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u-bH  Sermon  to  a  country  Parish;    lively  writer;  and  yet.  If  no  more 
Vanity;  the  Treatment  of  Servants;    time   is   allowed    to  a  clergyman 
Men  oi  the  World ;  for  the  Swiss,    than  twenty-six  hours  in  a  year*  it 
In  the  last  mentioned,  the  author    seems  scarcely  worth  disputbj^  in 
expatiates  on   the  virtueit  of  the    what  manner  a<  porticm   of  time 
Swiss,   their  happiness  before  the    ouglit  to  be  employed  that  must  be 
irruption  of  the  fVench  into  their    abiiohitely  unfit  for  any  species  of 
cr>untry,  the  heroism  with  which     public  instruction.     But  so  zealous 
they  deiended  themselves,  and  the    is  Mr.  Smith  to  restrict  his  half-hour 
savage  atrocity  of  their  desolating    to  practical  subjects,  that,  he  even 
conquerors.    The  opinion  we  gave    censures  his  brethren  tor  "  inter* 
of  Mr.  Smith's  former  volume  may    larding  their  sermons  with  scriptural 
with  equal  propriety  be  extended    phrases'' — an   opinion    in    which 
to  the  discourses  now  before  us ;    neither  taste  nor  piety  can  concur, 
but  a  preface  of  considerable  length.    If   he  exclude    the    authority   of 
ivhich  precedes  them,  demands  our    Scripture,    what  becomes    of  .his 
obsc^rvation,  as  marking  in  a  very    moral  influence?  Or  what  security 
striking  degree  the  contrariety  of    in  a  superstructure  which  is  under* 
opinions  which  prevail  among  -the    mined  }    We  would  recommend  to 
clergy  of' -the  established  duirch,     Mr.  Smith,  before  he  quite  rejects 
not  only  respecting    doctrine  but    what,  in  kitchen-phrase,  he  terms  tin- 
duty,     in  endeavouring  to  aftconnt    teriardings,  to  look  at  the  practice  of 
ior  the  neglect  of  public  worship,    the  most  eminent  English  divines- 
he  does  not  scruple  to  blame  "  the    those  who  have  been  most  popular 
form  of  worship  and  the   clergy    both  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  closet 
themselves."   With  respect*  to  the    —from  Dr.  Clarke  of  St.  James's  to^ 
form  of  worship,  he  thinks  it  is  not    Dr.  Blair  pf  Edinburgh.    The  senti* 
lo  -be  expected  that  the  attention    mcnts  of  the  latter,  too,  inhisLec- 
<>f  the  greater  [>art  of  an  audience    tures  on  Rhetoric,  would  be  no  im- 
can  be  kept  up,  through  many  re-    proper  study  for  a  young  man  so 
petitions,  m  a  service  that  lasts  an     zealous  to  subvert  estabhshedcus- 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour  and    toms,  and  so  laudably  anxious  to 
three  quarters.     Of  the  clergy  he    animate  "  lukewarm  hearers." 
onttTtains  no  very  favourable  opt-        "  Sermons  on  the  Parables,  by 
II ion,  as  to  their  ''keeping alive  and    John  Farrer,  M.  A."  are^ strongly 
iliffusing  a  due  sense  of  religion  in    recommended,  by  the  -  importance 
their  psurishioners."  And  as  to  their    of  the  subject  and  the  able  and  ju- 
public  services,  v"  of  the  twenty-    dicious  manner  in  which  it  is  treat- 
six  hours  which  they  are  every  year    ed.     The  parables  are   generally 
allowed  for  the  instruction  ot  their    read  in  a  superficial  manner,  and 
fei low-creatures,  they  waste  pa^^t    with  little  regard,  and  indeed  little 
in  explanations  of  dillicult  parts  of    suspicion,  ot  the  extensive  instruc- 
Scripture.  dissertations  on  the  doc-    tion  they  were  intended  to  convey, 
trinal  and  mysterious  points  of  reli-    To  counteract  this  indifference,  and 
gion,  and  learned  investigations  of    render  the   parables  a  prominent 
the  meaning  and  accomplishment    part  of  our  sacred  studies,    Mr. 
of  prophecies ;  whereas  the  whale    Farrer  has  been  induced  to  publish 
ought  to  be  employed  on  practical    these  sormons,  some  of  which  were 
subjects.'*    In  this  opinion,  we  ap-    preached  before  the  university  of 
prehend,  few  will  agree  with  this    Oxford.   The  introductory  part,  or 

what 
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what  is  conlained  in  the  first, three  strase^  and  philosophically  treated. 

seriQons,  are  on  the.  nature  and  ten-  The  two  sermons  on  Liberty  and 

dency  of  parables  in  general :  the  re- .  Necessity,  we  should  imagine,  e%en 

mainder  are  dedicated  to  particular  when  occasionally  enlivened  by  a 

parables;   in  considering  each  of  (lowing  and  eloquent  period,  couid 

which  our  author  inauires  into  the  have  contributed  very  little  to  pre- 

occasionof  the  parable,  and  the  di&-  serve  the  attention  or  inform  the 

position  of  the  hearers;   its  literal  judgment  of  a  mixed  congregation: 

•eose,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  nor  will,  many  theologians  agree 

narrative ;  the  figurative  or  spirt-  with  our  author  in  his  "  first  appeal 

tual  sense;  and  he  concludes  with  a  to  natural  reason,  as  the  great  UHt 

Several  application,  as  a  lesson  of  of  moral  and  divine  truth  next  to 

octrine  and  practice.    The  whole  the  ever-sacred  law  of  God  itfeiiV 

is  written  iq  a  plain,  argumentative,  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  these 

and  affectionate  style,  and  seems  sermons  has  for  its  text  tlie  disputed 

admirably  calculated  for  the  use  of  verse  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  tbe 

families.    The  author  promises  a  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  the 

second  volume,  which  will  complete  bishop  of  Lincoln,   to  whom  our 

the  plan,  if  the  present  be  suitably  author  is  chaplain,  has  declared  to 

encouraged,  of  which  we  should  be  be  a  forgery.    Mr.  Basely,   bon'« 

8or/y  to  entertain  any  doubt.  ever,  ns^s  it  merely  as  a  motto  to 

"  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  a  discourse  upon  mysteries  in  ge- 

by   the    Rev.  T.   Basely,    A.M.  nera) ;  which  we  cannot  say  he  has 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  elucidated  with  more  success  tbao 

and  Proprietor  of  Grosvenor-Cha-  his  predecessors, 

pel,  Grosvenor-Square,"  consist  of  "  Sermons   on    evangelical  and 

twelve,  on  the  following  important  practical  Subjects,  designed  cbieflj 

subjects— Belief  in  God,  and  the  for  the  Use  of  Families,  by  Samuel 

Works  which  should  follow  it ;  on  Lawell,"  belong  to  a  different  class 

the  Law  to  which  our  first  Parents  from  those  we  have  hitherto  no» 

were  subject  in  Paradise ;  on  Li-  ticed,  and  will  be  chiefly  accepta* 

faerty  and  Necessity ;  on  the  Doc-  ble  to  those  who  hold  tlie  doctrices 

trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  on  the  of  the  church  in  thei^  literal  sen<e. 

Jews' Reproach  of  our  Saviour,  and  The  author  appears  to  be  a  pious 

on  John  the  Baptist;   on  Pilate's  and  an  amiable  man;  and  ended- 

Question,  'What  is  Truth?';   on  vours  to  recommend,  with  aflfec- 

feiring  the  Reproach  of  Men ;  on  tionate  fervour,  what  we  have  every 

-die    Duty   of    Mercifulness;    on  reason  to  think  he  sincerely  believes 

Jfidgment  to  come ;  and  on  Peace  as  necessary  to  salvation.   The  sub* 

with  God.    Although  we  perceive  jects  are— Religion  the  Source  of 

many   valuable    remarks  in  these  domestic  Happiness;   Altachmeiit 

discourses,  and  can  in  general  ap-  to  public  Worship;  the  Sower;  the 

prove  the  excellent  purpose  of  the  Effect  produced  upon  Agrippa  by 

author ;  yet  when  we  consider  the  -the  Defence  of  Paul ;  Repentance 

style,  we  think  they  appear  much  and  Pardon ;  .the  Candour  of  the 

fitter  for  the  pulpit  than  the  closet;  Bereans  an  Example  to  Christians 

and  when  we  consider  the  matter,  the  Atonement;  the 'Sympathy ot 

it  seems  to  require  ail  the  attention  Jesus;  the  Power  of  Conscience; 

of  the  most  serious  study.  The  style  the  Character  of  Jacob ;  the  Pa-is* 

is*  Bowery;  but  the  suligectB  are  ab-  over;  the  penitent  Malefactor;  i^ 

Snares 
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Snares  of  Affluence ;  Resignation;  not  yet  made  innovations  in  th6 
the  Triumph  of  Piety  over  Adver-  established  creed, 
sity;  and  a  discourse  upon  Pro-  *  The  same  praise  belongs  to 
crastination.  In  treating  these  sub-  *'  Sermons,  by  Robert  Hawker, 
jects,  the  author  appears  to  most  D.D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth/* 
advantage  in  the  practieal  part,  published,  as  we  are  informed  in 
The  style,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  the  advertisement,  "  as  a  specimen 
in  general  encumbered  with  pom-  of  the  author's  method  of  preach- 
pous  words  and  phrases,  which  are  ing,"  and  with  the  benevolent  pur- 
irequently. brought  togetfier  to  ex-  pose  of  devoting  the  profits  of  the 
press  a  truism  or  to  distort  a  threat-    whole  edition    to   cliaritable  pur- 

ening.    "  The  mind  overcome  by  a    poses. *'*  Zion's  Pilgrim,**  by  the 

consciousness  of  guilt  contemplates  same  pen,  is  an  imitation  of  Bun- 
the  justice  of  the  skies  with  fearful  yan,  adapted,  with  a  pious  inten- 
apprehensions — dreads  the  forked  tion,  to  modern  circumstances, 
lightnings— and  thrills  with  horror.  As  an  imitation,  however,  it  is 
lest  the  encircling  flame  should  en-  very  defective;  although  as  a  corn- 
wrap  the  soul  in  everlasting  perdi-  position  it  may  have  its  uses  with 
tion/*     Tiiis  is  school-boy  rant.  readers  of  the  old  orthodox  school. 

"  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  *'  Sermoiis  sur  Ic  Culte  public,  &c. 
Wight  Wickes,  A.M.*' are  not  en-  Sermons  on  public  Worship,  bjr 
.  titled  to  much  praise  on  the  score  Louis  Mercier,  Pastor  of  the  French 
of  originality ;  and  moral  truths  are  Church  in  London :  two  volumes  ** 
too  frequently  encumbered  with  .—afford  a  very  honourable  testi- 
political  dis(^ussions,  the  utility  of  mony  of  the  abilities,  pious  indus- 
which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  try,  and  zeal,  of  the  author.  The 
only  be  temporary;  and  sermons  first  volume,  and  four  sermons  in 
intended  for  private  perusal  ought  the  second,  are  confined  to  an  in- 
surely  to  contain  something  more  vestigation  of  the  practice  of  public 
permanent.  worship,  with  respect  to  its  utility 

*'  Twelve    Sermons,    by    John    and  obligation  on  Christian  corn- 
Grose,  A.M.  F.  A.  S."  without  ex-    manities.   The  author  answers  the 
hibiting  any  extraordinary  preten-    common  objections  with  great  skill, 
sions  to  literary  merit,  which  indeed    and  enforces  the  obligation  to  public 
the  author  very  modestly  disclaims,    worship  from  a  variety  of  important 
may  be  introduced  with  advaiitage    considerations,   which  are  in  our 
into  families. of  the  serious  kind,    opinion  conclusive.  These  sermont 
The  doctrines  principally  enforced    are  published  in  the  language  in 
are :  the  fallen  state  of  human  na-    which  they  wei^  preached ;  but  by 
ture;    the  turpitude  and  guilt  of    a  translation  the  author  might  have 
sin;  the  purity  and  extent  of  the    greatly  extehded  the  sphere  of  their 
moral  law;   the  absolute  need  of    utility,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  his 
an  expiatory  atonement    for  sin ;    chief^object.  The  remainder  of  the 
and  the  full,  finished,  and  perfect    Second  volume  consists  of  five  oc- 
redemption  which  Christ  hath  ac-    casional  sermons ;  in  which,  merely 
cbmplished  for  the  guilty.     From    as  compositions,  thefe  is  little  to 
this  short  sketch  of  the  co.ntents  of    praise  or  blame. 
this  volume,  our  readers  will  per-        "  Sermons  on  the  Docbrines  and 
ceive  that  the  author  belongs   to    Duties  of  Christianity,  addressed 
that  clasi  of  the  clergy  who  have    to  a  Country  Congr^ation,''  and 

ushered 
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ushered  into  the  world  without  a 
name^  arc  well  calculated  to  im* 
part  to  the  uneducated  members 
of  society  a  knowledge  of  the  prin* 
cipal  duties  of  Christianity.  The 
style«  without  sinking  nito  mean- 
ness* is  plain  and  level  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  majority  who  may 
be  supposed  to  till  the  country 
churclies  \  and  there  is  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  practical  than  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  subjects  which 
come  in  review.  Of  these  sermons^ 
in  number  eighteen^  we  would  se- 
lect the  eleventh,  on  '*  the  Duties 
of  the  married  State,**  as  particu- 
larly excellent  and  usefuU 

The  single  sermons,  in  the  course 
of  Ia5t  year,  have  been,  as  usual, 
chiefly  occupied  on  temporary  ob- 
jects, or  published  to  gratify  partial 
requests,  and  for  confined  purposes. 
Few  of  them  have  been  eminent 
for  merit  of  composition  or  novelty 
of  subject ;  yet  from  these  we  must 
except  a  very  singular  instance  of 
a  sermon  assuming  the  shape  and 
imf>ortance  of  a  quarto  volume,  en* 
titled  ''A  Spital  Sermon,  preached 
at  Christ  Church  upon  Easter- 
Tuesday,  April  15, 1800 :  to  which 
are  added  Notes.  By  Samuel  Parr, 
D^D.  410."  The  well-known  abi- 
lities of  the  learned  author  occa- 
sioned ex()ectations  which  cannot 
certainly  be  disappointed  in  the 
perusal  of  tliis  discourse,  if  the 
reader  will  Consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a  philosophical  and  polemical 
dissertation  on  the  line  of  conduct 
which  the  duty  of  benevolence 
prescribes  to  us  as  social  beings, 
in  opposition  to  the  romantic  whims 
of  universal  philanthropy  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  '  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,'  but 
which  Mr.  Godwin  had  in  a  sub- 
sequent publication  retracted.  The 
text  is  Galat.  vi.  10 — ^"  As  we  have, 
therefore,  opportunity,  let  us  do 


good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith."  After  a  critical  explanatioQ 
of  the  words,  the  author  proceeds 
to  examine  how  far,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  and  tlie 
circumstances  of  human  life,  the 
principles  of  particular  and  univer- 
sal benevolence  are  compatible; 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  deter- 
mines the  question  againU  ♦b^  !:••- 
tions  of  the  modern  philanilirr^^-^i-t-. 
Much  ability  is  undouhtt-rlly  1  - 
played  in  this  attempt;  but  t>r 
author  is  neither  so  preciso  nor 
systematic  as  could  have  been 
wished;  and  he  digresses  too  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  captivate  his 
readers  by  unexpected  burets  of 
eloquence.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  however,  that  he  has  not  esta- 
blished his  point,  or  that  he  is  un- 
supported by  the  able  authorities 
which  he  has  quoted  with  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  Notes. 
Indeed,  we  consider  the  notes, 
which  occupy  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pages,^as  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  volume :  ihey 
include  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
imreediatcTy  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  main  topic,  and  tend  to 
revive  an  attention  to  many  able 
authors  who  have  of  late  been  too 
much  neglected.  Living  names 
are  also  introduced  with  lliobe 
zealous  touches  of  comroeiidation 
which  mark  the  ardour  of  friend- 
ship. We  have  also  in  this  depart- 
ment a  very  able  vindication  of  the 
universities  aeainst  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  Our 
author's  style  is  always  enei^getic 
and  vigorous;  but  perhaps  it  may 
appear  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  it  generally  reminds  us  eith^ 
of  Burke  or  Johnson:— laboured 
imitation  is  seldom  successful. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  both 
for  elegance  and  strength  of  lao- 
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uage,  and  for  copiousness  of  mat* 
trr^  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
liblication  of  importance  and  uti- 
ity  to   philosophers  and  divines. 
— The  only  attempt  to  aniroad- 
ert   on   it&   contents    is    entitled 
'  Thoughts  occasioned  by  the  pe- 
usal  of  Dr.  Parr's  Spital  Sermon : 
»eing  a  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of 
Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  Au- 
hor  of  '  An  Essay  on  Population/ 
nd  others  :  by  William  Godwin." 
The  principal  object  of  the  reply 
o  Dr.  Parr  appears  to  be  of  a  per- 
onal  concern-— ^ the  parties  were 
mce   intiniale.     Mr.  Godwin   has 
etracted  his  doctrines  in  **  Political 
ustice,**  which  Dr.  Parr  attacks ; 
md  why  reviv^e  them  as  if  they 
)ad  not  been  retracted  ?     All  this 
%  iair  and  equitable,  but  of  less 
mportance  to  the  public  than  Mr. 
Godwin  seems  to  think.     The  at-^ 
ack  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  another 
iflair  of  a   personal  nature;    for 
lere,  too,  is  an  apostatising  inti- 
nate.     But  Mr.  Godwin's  remarks 
>n  the  "Essay  on  Population '*  a^)- 
3ear  to  us  more  confused  and  my- 
iterious  than  any  doctrines  he  has 
2ver  advanced.    We    would    not 
^ish  to  mistake  his  meaning;  but 
kvhat  he  has  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  child-murder  may,  if  read 
^i  all,  be  mistaken  for  an  attempt 
!o  diminish  the  horror  with  which 
:hat  crime  ought  ever  to  be  con- 
:em  plated. 

"  A  Sermon  preached  at  Durham, 
fuly  21,  I80l>  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  Right  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Shute, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  Robert 
Gray,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
rhe-ster,  and  Rector  of  Craike  in 
the  County  of  Durham,"  must  be 
excepted  from  the  general  mass  of 
occasional  sermons,  as  a  com  posi- 
tion of  great  ability  and  original 
thinking*    The  latter  praise  parti- 


ularly  belongs  to  what  the  author 
[as  advanced  respecting  the  mani- 
stly  providential  appointment,  for 
the  advancement  and  preservation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  per- 
manency and  establishment  given 
to  the  Hebrew,  GretA,  and  Latin 
languages.    The  Hebrew,  by  a  re- 
markable exemption  from  the  ordi-* 
nary  fate  of  languages,  preserved 
from   innovation   and    debasement 
till  the  inspired  canon  was  closed  : 
the  Greek,  in  which  the  first  Scrip* 
tures  were  to  be  tran^ilated  near 
three  centuries  before  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  in  whicii  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  to 
be  everlastingly  recorded,  diffused, 
established,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent,   by  circumstances  the  most 
peculiar   and   extraordinary :    the 
Latin,  '*  through  w^hich  revealed 
wisdom    was    communicated    for 
many  ages  to  the  western  church," 
extended  by  the-  power  and  autho*  - 
rity  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  as  to 
become  in  its  turn  an  admirable  in- 
strument for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  was  appointed.    This  new  source . 
of  security,  and  cause  for  pious 
gratitude,  is  ingeniously  illustrated 
in  this  sermon,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  convincing  of  the 
lesser  or  collateral  proofs  ot  the  di- 
vine origin  o{  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  divine  favour  extended  in 
the  preservation  of  them. 

Before  closing  this  department 
of  our  Register,  il  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  matter  of  record,  to  take 
some  notice  of  a  controversy  that 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
yeas  from  circumstances  apparentl]f 
of  a  personal  and  local  kind,  but 
which,  by  the  industry  of  some  of 
the  polemics,  and  the-  rank  and 
character  of  others,  has  swelled  in- 
sensibly into  some  degree  of  im- 
portance, and  has  been  long  known 
and  talked  of  by  the  name  of  the 
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*'  Blagdon  Controversy/'    The  ag<  soon  reported  to  the  bishop  that 

gression  in  thU  war  of  pamphlets  tlie  curate  had  omitted  to  r4»d  the 

appears  to  be  the  follow  ing«     In  Athanasian  creed  on  the  days  ap- 

the  parish  of  Blagdon^  in  Somerset*  pointed ;  doubts  were  therefore  eD> 

shire,  a  Sunday  school  had  long  tertaincd  of  the,  CNrihodoxj  of  his 

been  established  under  the  parti-  faith :  and  this  report  having  been 

calar    auspices    of    Mrs.  Hannah  regularly  made  to  the  bishc^  (by 

More;  and    the    teacher  of    this  xohom  may  be  easily  conjectured j, 

school  was  generally  suspected  of  the  bishop's  rector  sent  the  curate 

being  a  methodist,  and  of  holding  a  letter^  ending  with  a  wish  that 

weekly  meetings  in  his  house  agree-  he  would    resign  the  curacy.,  to  ' 

ably  to  the  discipline  of  that  sect,  avoid  the  irksome  cons^uences  of 

Such  a  conduct  was  esteemed  an  an  episcopal  mandate.    With  this 

impropriety  by  the  curate  of  Blag-  Uie  curate  was  obliged  to  coflnply, 

d«n,  Mr*  Thomas  Bere;  and  the  but  not  without  vindicating  faiioseif 

circmnstance  being  mentioned  by  from  the  suspicion  of  her^y»  and 

this  gentleman's  wife  to  Mrs.  Han-  asking,   what  every  one   will  be 

nah  More,  the  latter  requested  her  ready  to  ask>  why  this  want  of  or* 

io  attend  one  of  these  meetings;  thodoxy  was  never  mentioned  dil 

with  which  request  she* complied,  after  the  judgment  of  Blagdon? 

At  this  meeting  no  extemporary  He  was,   however,   actually  dis- 

prayers  were  Introduced ;  but  the  missed  from  his  curacy.     And  here 

teacher  inquired  of  his  hearers  after  the  war  of  pamphlets   we    bare 

their  spiritual  state  in  a  manner  that  already  alluded  to  comjoiences,  by 

seemed  to  this  listening  lady  to  s^-  Mr.  Bere  himself,   once    the    ag- 

vour  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  ac-  gressor,    but  now    tlie  .aggrieved 

quainted  Mrs.  Hannah  More,   by  party;  andfirom  tlie  titles  of  the 

letter,  with  the  impressions  made  following,   which  we  believe  in- 

on  her  mind  in  consequence  of  this  dude    the   priocipal   eflTusions  on 

visit.     Mrs.  More  manifested  some  both  side.^,  tlie  reader  may  be  eoa- 

degree  of  inattention  to  such  noti-  bled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the 

£cation ;  and,  by  degrees,  this  trir  extent  and  importance   given   to 

fling  affair  was  wrought  into  a  re-  this  contrbversy,  and  the  varioos 

gttlar  dispute>  of  such  a  magnitude  questions  involved  in  it. 
as  to  be  settled  only  by  aiiidavits,         I.  "  The  Controversy  betweoi 

and  the  arbitration  of  tlie  chief  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  the  Curate 

magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  of  Biagdon,  relative  to  the  Conduct 

district.     At  a  convention  for  tliis  of  her  Teacher  of  the  Sunday  School 

purpose^   it  was  unanimously   re^  in  that  Parish  :  witli  the  original 

solved,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  Letters,    and  explanatory  Notes ; 

behaved  exireiu t^ly  improper,  and  by  Thomas  Bere,  A.M.   (the  Cur 

that,  at  all  events,  the  private  school  rate).   Rector  of  Butcoi^be»  oear 

pught  to  be  abolished.    At  this  de-  Bristol."   2.  "A  Letter  to  the  Re\\ 

cision  the  bells  of  Blafdon  were  Thomas  Bere,  Rector  of  Butcombe, 

employed  to  proclaim  the  curate's  occasioned  by  his  late  unwarranta- 

joy.     But,   alas  1    his  joy   was   of  ble  Attack  on  Mrs.  Hannah  More : 

^hort  duration;    in  removing  the  witli  an -Appendix,  containing  Let- 

methodistical  mote  from  the  school-  ters  and  other  Documents  relative 

master's  eye,  he  forgot  the  heretical  to  the  extraordinary  Proceedings  at 

.beaiD  that  was  in  his  pwn.    It  wa^  Biagdon :  by  the  Rev.  Sir  AbradiaA 

£lton# 
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Eltoh,  Bart."  -3.  ''  An  Appeal  to 
the  Public  on  the  Controversy  be- 
tween Hannah  More,   the  Curate 
f)f.Blagdon,  and  the  Rev.  S'rr  A. 
Eiton.      By  Thomas  Here,  A.  M. 
&c."     4-.  "A  Statement  of  Facts 
relative    to    Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
Schools,  occasioned  by  some  iate 
^lisrepresentations."     5.  "  Expos- 
•tulatory   Lelter    to    tlie  Rev.  Sir 
Abraham   Elton,    Bart,    in  conse- 
quence of  his  late  Publication  ad- 
dressed to  the  tfev.  Thomas  Bere, 
Rector  of  Butcombe."      6,    *«  A 
letter  to  tiie  Rev.  T.  Bere,   &c. 
By  the  Rev.  J»  Boak,   Rector  of 
Brockley."       7.    **  The    Blagdon 
Controversy;    or  short  Criticisms 
on  the  late  Dispute  betvreen  the 
Curate  of  Blagdon  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  relative  to  Sunday  Schools, 
and  Monday  private  Schoqis.     By 
a  Layman." — Of  these  pamphlets, 
jSos.  1 ,  3,  and  7,  are  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Bere;  and  Nos.  2,  4, 6,  for  Mrs* 
JMore;  and  No.  5  is  neurtral.     And 
here  the  iirst  campaign  ended :  Mr; 
Bere  was  restored  to  his  curacy,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  were  about  to 
rejoice  in  its  return,  when  hostilities 
were  again  commenced  by  Mr.  Bere. 
1 .  "  An  Address* to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,   on    the  Conclusion  of  I  lie 
Blagdon  Controversy.     With  Ob- 
servations on  an  anonymous  Tract, 
entitled, 'A  Statement  of  Facts.'  By 
Thomas  Bere,    A.  M.    Curate  of 
Blagdon."    2.  "  The  Force  of  Con- 
trast,  or  Quotations  accompanied 
with  Remarks;    submitted  to  the 
Consideration* of  all  who  have  in- 
terested   themselves    in  what  has 
been  called  the  Blagdon  Contro- 
versy."    3.    "  Truths  respecting 
Mrs.  Hannah     More's     Meeting- 
houses,   and  the  Conduct  of  her 
Followers;  addressed  to  the  Curate 
of  Blagdon.    By  Edward  Spencer." 
4.    "  An   alterative  Epistle ;    ad^ 
dressed  to  Edward  Spencer^  Apo- 


thecary.    By    Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Pettinger  [alias,  the  Rev.  D.  Drew* 
itt   of  Chedder)."     5.  '*  Illustra- 
tions of  Falsehood,  in  a  Reply  to 
some  Assertions  contained  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  late  Publication.    By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Drewitt,  A.  M.  Cu- 
rate of  Chedder."    6.  "  CaJumny 
refuted,    in    a    Reply    to    several 
Charges  advanced  by  Mr.  Spencer 
of  Wells,  in   his  Pamphlet  called 
'  Truths,'  his  Animadversions,  an j 
Hand-bills.      By    the    Rev.  John 
Boak,      Rector      of     Brockley.** 
7.  "  Elucidations  of  Character, 'oc-^ 
casioned  by  a  Letter  from  the  Rev. 
R.  Lewis,  published  in  the   Rev. 
T.  Bere's  Address  to  Miss  Hannah 
■More.     With  some  Remarks  on  a 
Pamphlet  lately  published  by  Ed- 
ward Spencer  ot  Wells.     By  the 
Rev.  John  Boak,  Rector  of  Brock* 
ley."     8.  "  Animadversions  on  the 
Curate  of  Biagdon's  Three  Pub- 
lications,  with  some  Allusions  to 
his  Cambrian, Descent  from  Gwyr 
ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap 
Styfnig,   as  affirmed  and  set  fortn 
by  Himself,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
Page  of  tis  'Appeal  to  the  Public.'" 
9.   "  The  Force  of  Contrast  con- 
tinued." —  Of    these     pamphlets, 
which  bring  the  contest  to  an  appa- 
rent conclusion,  two  only  are  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Bere^  and  the  re- 
maining seven  take  thepart  of  Mrs* 
Hannah*  More ;  who,  it  is  perhaps 
rather  singular,  has  not  appeared  in 

1)erson.  The  controversy,  in  the 
atter  part,  branched  out  into  the 
usual  invectivt;*  against  the  metho- 
dists,  and  the  usual  apologies  for 
their  practices.  The  whole  exhibits 
but  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times ;  and  in  no  dispute 
relative  to  Christian -principles,  and 
conducted  by  persons  professing 
Christianity,  have  been  seen  less' of 
its  mild  and  gentle  temper,  grosser 
violation  of   the  laws  of  courtesy 

and 
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and  the  obligations  of  truth,  or 
greater  pontempt  for  the.»eriousness 
of  an  oath.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add,  thai  we  liave  |;iven  the  titles 
of  some  of  these  pamphlets  which, 
in  strict  chronological  order,  belong 
to  the  subseQuent  year;  but  we 
hope  we  shall  be  excusetl  fi>r  antici- 
pating the  conclusion  of  so  disgrace- 
ful a  contest,  as  well  as  for  dismiss* 
ing  it  without  further  notice,  should 
the  Bereites  and  Morcttes  persist  in 
Insulting  public  decency,  and  pro- 
voking public  contempt. 

• 

Under  the  department  of  Ethics, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Education, 
we  find  several- publications  of  con- 
siderable merit.  In  our  last  Regis- 
ter w^e  gave  an  account  of  Mf. 
Pearson':s  <'  Remarks  on  the  Th<x>ry 
of  Morals:  in  which  is  contained 
an  Examination  of  the  theoreticai 
Part  of  Dr.  Paley's  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy." 
The  same  author  has  since  published 
his  objections,  in  a  work  entitled, 
*'  Annotations  on  the  practical  Part 
of  Dr.  Paley's  Principles/'  These 
Annotations,  which  appear  to  have 
been  made  when  tlie  author  was 
tutor  of  Sidney-college,  and  when 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  ^xvc  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy,  begin  with  the 
ninth  cliapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Pa]ey*s  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
conclude  with  the  eleveath  chap- 
ter of  the  third  book.  Tliey 
amply  merit  the  attention  of  every 
student  who  has  been  instructed 
in  moral  science  on  Dr.  Paley*8 
system;  but  we  confess  there  are 
objections  to  Mr,  Pearson'fi  of  as 
serious  a  nature  as  any  he  has  offer- 
ed against  his  celebrated  predeces- 
sor. With  regard  to  subscription, 
he  seems  as  much  disposed  to  part 
with  the  literal  meaning  and  sense 
of  the  articles,  and  to  consider  Uiem 
as  articles  of  peace  and  onion.   We 


must  ever  consider  this  as  mtokn- 
ble  trifling,  unworthy  of  the  po:< 
divine,  mnd  of  the  moral  philo^iiMr. 

Of  "  The  Principles  of  Moral.  , 
by  George  Enscir,  Esq.*  we"  find  it 
impossible  to  speak  with  the  re«pect 
due  to  philosophy,  literature,  or 
morals.  A  writer  who  can  calmly 
assert  that  religious  belief  lends  no 
support  to  morality,  and  hi4  n" 
beneficial  influence  on  human  con- 
duel,  is  not  entitled  to  serions  ikv 
tice ;  and  his  preference  of  tU 
heathen  writers  to  the  Scriptures  oo 
the  score  of  morality  is  one  of  ibo« 
perversions  of  intellect,  or  exanpb 
of  i|[norance,  which  may  be  di^ 
missed  with  silent  contempt*  Tt!« 
author  has  indeed  a  parade  of  n»i* 
ing  whiclr  may  impose  on  the  tgv> 
rant ;  but,  while  he  has  shown  thai 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  muitmlv  q^ 
tations,  he  has  also  iUustrateatnedi!- 
ficulty  with  which  they  are  coUec* 
ed  to  answer  any  rational  purpose. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  thit 
crude  and  mischievous  farrago  to  3 
work  of  v^ry  considerable  mcriti  o'j 
the  sttl]||ect  of  edocaticm :  *'  I^ten 
on  the  elementary  Principles  ci 
Education.  By  Elizabeth  Htni'- 
ton.  Author  of  the  Memoirs  u| 
Modem  Philosophers,  &c.  Vd.  l 
As  it  appeared  to  this  lady  tbit 
niles  are  less  necessary  in  cdua- 
tion  than  principles,  and  that  it  i^ 
by  implicitly  following  rules  witfc- 
out  examining  principles  that  dis- 
appointments have  been  created,  )t 
is  the  object  of  tlie  present  voloci^ 
to  examine  the  principles  af  tbe  nu* 
man  mind  as  far  as  education  i< 
concerned,  and  to  deduce  practk" 
infibcences  from  them,  in  thU  t^ 
teresting  inquiry  our  author  adopt? 
the  principle  ofMaoc/oltaa,  and <^* 
deavours  to  prove  the  safeij  a-° 
advantaees  of  this  plan  throof|i«' 
the  whcJo  volume.    The  first  tetw 

explains  Ler  theory  on  the  sttb|e(^* 

*  Jfl 
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Tn  tbia  is  jconsidered  th«  influence    usually  classed  und^r  tbe  inpre  fa* 

of  early  association*  exempkAed  ia    miliar  heads   of  terror,    timidity, 

the  chAract^rs  of  the  Hindoos  and    fear  of  death,   antipathies>  preju* 

Americans.    The  RMbjocl  is  divided    dices,  treatment  of  servants,  reli* 

into  two  brancii^ ;  viz,  the  culture    gious  duties,  ^t&ctions  of  jjie  heart, 

of   ike  heart,   and   under^tsuiding.    parental  part^iali ty,    ridicule,   con« 

Keasoaisare  assigned  for  treating  of    tempt  for    the    fen»ale    character^ 

tbe  former  first.    The  term  associ-    wisdom  of  setf-denial,   induigenca 

ation   if  explained  by  examples :    of  the  palate,  a  preference  for  th<t 

aiul   the  end  and  object  of  educa-    splendid  and  contempt  fpr  tbe  u^- 

tftoo  are  stated,  in  a  quAtation,  ta    M,  )ove  of  wealth,  of  power,  of 

be>  **  first,  to  cultivate  the  various    glory,  of  praise,  dress,  and  admira* 

priacipJes  of  our  nature,  both  spe-'    tion,   ial$e  notions  of  superiorityj 

cuJative  and  active,  in  such  a  maQ-*    pride  of  birth  and  station,  &c.  Ike. 

tier  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatesct    Each  subject  is  illustrated  by  exj 

}>erfectioD  of  which  they  are  «u  seep*    am  pies  from  common  life,  the  result 

tible ;  and,  secondly,  oy  watciiing    isvidently  of  Ipng  experience,  an4 

over  the  impressioos  and  associa*    a  very  extensive  range  of  observa^ 

tions  which  the  mind  receives  in    tion;  and  the  author's  opinions  are 

early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the    detailed  in  a  manner  so  perspicuous^ 

intiujeace  of  prevailing  errors,  and  ,  find  with  a  zeal  for  national  inaprovet 

as  far  as  poss^le  to  engage  its  pre*    ment  so  warm  and  laudable,   thai 

possessions  on  the  aide  of  trutli.''    we  are  not  surprised  at  the  ger^eral 

in  thft  second  letter,  objections  are    attention  which  has  been  attracted 

answered,     and    asMXuatUons    are    by  this  work.    To  parents,  it  wiU 

shown  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind,    be  found  particularly  interesting,  if 

eidier  by  mcan^  .of  strong  impres-    they  will  adopt  an  early  sentiment 

sion  or  Sequent  'repetition.   •  L^t*    of  the  author,  wiiich  is  indeed  at) 

tcrs  3A  and  •^ih  are  employed   in    iudispen sable  preliminary^    <'  that 

an  esuuniaatbon  of  the  aasuciations    the  woman   who    v^ouid  educates 

of  aversion;    letters  ,$th  and, 6th    her.  children  with    success    mujst 

on  the  agreeable  associations  ^  Jet-    begin  with  herself."    At  the  same 

tors  7th   and  Sth   cm  a^^sociations    time,  we  may  with  deference  hint^ 

producing  benevolence ;  letter  9ih    that,    notwithstanding    the    lively 

on  associations  destructivc^of  bene-    illustrations  and  domestic  instruc* 

volence;  letter  i 0th  on  associations    tion  conveyed  in   this    wc)rk,    we 

productive    of  selfishness ;     letter    could  have  wished  it  had  assumed 

11th' on  associations  productive  of    leiis  of  a  metaphysical  form,  that 

vanity;  letter  12th  on  aAsQ«iations    some    few    digressions    had    beeo. 

productive  of  selfish]  >esfi  and  pride;    omitted,  and  tiiat  personal  feelingf 

letter  13th  on  associations  fKtxiuc-    h^d  not  been  sometimes  mixed  with 

live  of   selfishness  and  ambition;    questions  subjected  to  phiiosophi* 

and  letter  1 4th  on  associatiuus  pro-    cil  discussion.     These  objections, 

<1  active  of  pride.  Tiiese  general  out-    however,   we  would  not   urge  as 

lines  of  the  contents  of  thi^  volume    important :  they  are  at  worst  differ 

arc  filled  up  by  judicioas  remarks,    rences  of  opinion  ;  and  of  all  sub* 

and  apposite  examples,  relative  to    jects  education  is  the  lubt  on.  which 

all  those  topics  which  are  necessary    it  is  rea-^onable  to  expect  uiniormity 

objects  of  consideration  in  every    either  of  theory. or  practice. 

system  of  educaiion,  «and  which  ate        From  aoothcf  lady  of  considerable 
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Hterary  talents  and  genius>  we  have    ency  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  form  of 
received  an  important  aitdition  to    worship ;    our  servic:es  vindicaied 
our  stocji  of  knowledge  on  tlie  sub-    from  some   objeotious  ;    errors  m 
ject  of  education.      "  Letters  ad-    meihodlstical  teneu,   and  extiesw 
dressed  to  a  young  Man,  on  his    rigidity  of  manners ;  Socbiian  opi- 
first  Entrance  into  Life,  and  adapted    nions,  which  lead  to  Deisin»  cxmsi- 
to  the  peculiar  Circumstances  of    dered;  the  historical  books  of  Moses 
the  present  Times.    By  Mrs.  We>;t.  .  vindicated,  by  drctunstances  drawn 
S  volumes."     After  a  short   and    from  natuiral   history  aod   pro&se 
modest  introduction,  in  which  the    authors;  several  objections  to  tfir 
aathor  explains  her  intentions,  she    Mosaical  and   Christian  dispeoa* 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  following    tions  bnefiy  discussed;    a  corsoiy 
useful  topics :  the  peculiar  difHcul-    view  of  tlte  doctrines  contained  ia 
ties  to  which  young  men  are  now    the  Articles  of  the  church  of  Eog- 
exposed ;   submission  and  exertion    land;  on  religion,  as  it  influences 
required  from  youth;  advantages  of    the  heart  and  conduct;    duties  re- 
maternal  friendship,  and  confidential    quired  from  us  as  members  of  the 
intercourse ;    danger   of  romantic    church   of  England ;    Chnstiaiiifj 
expectations,  and  false  notions  of    enjoins  the  same  duties  as  moralitTr 
inaependence ;  practical  wisdom  of   on  higher  motives  and  hopes;  tbe 
our  ancestors;  national  education^  •  duty  of  forming  a  virtQoas  disposi- 
as  it  is  adapted  to  various  ranks ;    tion ;  its  advantages  as'prepaiaiery 
legal  restrictions  on  youth;  portrait    to  heavcm ;  the  art  of  pleasing,  a 
ofconfidence  and  insignificance,  as    despicable  addition  to  the  Chn>- 
depictured  in  a  dashing  lad  of  spirit;    tian's  character ;   duty  of  a  Chris- 
miscellaneous  remarks,  in  vindica-    tian  in  prosperous  periods  of  iht 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  past    church ;  habitual,  not  affected  rt- 
ages,  and  general  remarks  on  the    verenco  of  God  recommended;  tbe 
earlier  periods  of  English  history,    proper  degree  of  candour  specified; 
The  purpose  of  these  *'  miscella-    Christianity  a  religion  of  motives 
neous  remarks''  is  to  prove  that»    regulating  the  heart  and  temper, 
allowing  for  a  difference  in  refine-    and  strictly  coBdcmniag  selfi^ses^ 
ment^    they  were  not  inferior   in    in  all  its  forms;  consequences  ot 
sound   sense   and  morality  to  the    vice ;    Christianity  pre-supposes  & 
present  times.     Advantages  of  his-    degree    of    civilisation ;     the    so- 
tof  ical  knowledge,  in  correcting  the    phisms  of  the  depraved  part  of  Oi,r 
misrepresentations    of    democratic    species  are  not  the  opinion  of  t^ 
writers;  great  benefits  derived  from    world;  no  person  ought  to  be  re- 
customs  and  events  which  arc  often    gaitiless  of  the  judgment  of  others; 
ihe  subject  of  censure;  provid<>nce    deference,  exertion^  and  attcntica 
gradually  bringing  good  out  of  evil,    to  agreeable  qiuilities,  strongly  er.* 
and  from  what  is  rude  forming  what    A)rced  ;    polished    nlanners  viadi 
is  perfect;  the  necessity  of. publicly    cated ;   laudable  imitation  of  ibf 
uniting  with  some  body  of  Chris-    great' recommended;  general  ci\H 
tians ;    advantages  of  being  early    uty  essential  to  politeness,  wbk*. 
familiarised  with  the  distinguitlnng    should  be  -accompanied  with  cas> 
doctrines  of  our  religion;  circum*    dour;  it  is  inconsistent  with  irnta^ 
stances  which  attended  the  founda-    bility,   negligence,   and  mdeaes^; 
tion  of  the  church  of  England,  and    the  ease  ot  a  true  geotiemao  Bbt  t« 
lis  gencittl  character ;  ihe  expedi-    be  copied  by  coarse  imitators;  wit- 
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trbiHty  characteristic  of  a  good  man-  ous  detail  of  the  contents  of  these 

ncr;  good-humour  an  essential  re-  volames,  our  readers  will  probabtjr 

quisite  in  our  commerce  with  the  >be  enabled  to  Ibrm  a  more  just 

World ;  deference  distinct  from  flat-  estimate  of  their,  value  than  any 

tery  and  servility ;  genius  and  com*  general  notice  could  have  sfforded  ; 

znoii-sense  compared;  public  amuse-  and,    while  the    perusal  of  them 

Tncnts  to  be  cautiously  enjoyed ;  must  impress  every  reader  with  a 

advantages  of  a  taste  for  literature ;  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the 

sentimental  reading  dangerous,  and  author,  her  pious  aoeal,  and  mater- 

often  ridiculous ;  licentious  works  nal  affection/  it  will  be  no  less  ob«v 

Condemned;  and  the  principles  of  yious  that  she  has  limited  the  utility 

the  new  philosophy ;  the  anti-chris-  of  her  labours,  by  restricting  her* 

tian  conspiracy  an  undoubted  fact ;  whole  plan  to  what  would  be  ad« 

danger  of  jeading  periodical  criti-  yiseable  in  the  education  of  a  youth 

cisms;  impropriety  of  juvenile  com«  t>elonging.  to  the  church  of  £ng» 

positions;   absuroity  of  Rousseau's  land,  and  what  would  be  proper  to 

Eloisa,  which  cotifounds  the  nature  of  fix  in  his  mind  an  adherence  to  the 

viceand  virtue;  thelatitudinarianism'  measures  of  government,   and  an 

of  the  new'philosophy  considered;  it  aversion  to  what  is  termed  opposi* 

delights  in  supposing  contradictory  tion  in  politics ;  which;  it  will  be 

duties;  anecdote  an  onimproving  perceived,     is    grounded    on    the' 

style  of  reading  ;  ,  vindication   of  alarms  created  by  the  late  propaga-  . 

Alexander  tlie  Oreat  from    sonie  tion  of  deinOcratical  bpiniOns  in  this 

undeserved  censure;   general  ten-  country.     Much  of  this  excellent 

dency  of  periodical  publications  to'  .  work  will  tlierefore  share  the  fate 

excite  discontent  at  the  inequality  ofotlier  publications  on  religion  and 

of  mankind ;  reflexions  on  the  origin  politics,  interfere  with  the  principles 

ofhu  man  improvement,  as  described  or  prejudices  of  sects  and  parties,- 

by   Rousseau^   and  as  detailed  in  and  be  approved  or  censured  ac- 

Scripture;  necessity  of  industry  is  a  cording  to  the  preconceptions  of 

general  blessing ;  ^action  the  natural  individuals.     We  regret  that  shcf 

state  of  man;  the  poor  ol  England  has  thus  narrowed  the  bound?  of 

possess  property ;   anarchy  is  pro-  usefulness ;    for,   upon  tlie  whole; 

d active  of  misery  and  injustice ;  we  have  not   lately  seen  a   book 

lawful  freedom  of  comfort  and  se-  more  proper  to  plac6  in  the  hand-s 

curity ;    common  people  listen   to  of  evtry  yomig  man;  "  on  his  first 

degrading  stories  oi  their  superiors  entrance  into  life,"   more  replete 

with  avidity;   dreadful  immorality  with  valuable  advice  and  instruc- 

of  democrats ;  rise  and  progress  of  tion,  or  more-calculated  to  convert 

governments^  as  detailed  in  Scrip-  a  frivolous  youth  into  a  thinking  and 

tare ;  Christianity  favourable  to  all  useful  being ;  a  companion  for  hinih 

lawful  authorities;  democratic  no-  self,  a  comfort  to  hts  parents^  and 

tions  respetting  marriage,   educa-  an  honour  to  his  country.     After 

tion  of  ciiildreu,  and  duty  to  pa«i  this  opinion,  we  liope  we  may  be 

rents;  human  perfectibility;  danger  permitted  to  remark,-  that  upon  her 

of  adopting  feeling  for  a  guide,  in-  own  principles^  as  a  teacher  of  the 

^tead  of  principle;  children  capa-  doctrines  of  the  dni#ch  of  England^ 

ble  of  religious  impressions ;  rapid  she  is  in  many  instances  defective 

strides  of  luxury  and  insubordina-  and    inconsistent.       Her    opinion^ 

tion;  conclmion.—'From  this  cop  •«*  for  example,  of  some  cff  the  Aftides^ 
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is  of  ffiat  lax  kind,  for  which  we    topics  arc  Ihc  prodaclion  ofattnw? 

grant  sbc  has  high  precedciUp,  but    trell  inforr.ied  in  the  general  pri&- 

tvhich  is  utterly  inconsistent  with    ciples  of  public  Instruction  as  htd 

historical  fact   and    honest  princi-    down  by  previous  authors,  and  c»- 

p^es.     Hter  knowledge,  too,  of  the    pable  of  suggesting  many  improve- 

dissenters  is  go  imperfect,  that  she    nients  that  may  tend  to  mcHorale 

aeenls  to  consider  the  majority  as    the  slate  of  society.     At  the  same 

Sociilians-^a  mistake  which,  is  not    time  wc  arc  of  opmion  be  is  rather 

unimportant,  since  it  ha<  evidently    to  be  consulted  as  a  theerwt  thnn 

led  lier  to  liarsh  and  uncharitable    followied  as  one  who  ha$  had  much 

sentinient$;w1iite,oft  theotherhand,    experience  in  the  ardiioiis  Imslae^ 

her  a^wad  partiality   for   '♦  the    of  education.     When,  for  example, 

good  old   times  *'  might  ha\'e  in-    he  recommends  tliat  boys  shouW  be 

duced  her  to  adopt  safer  guides    taught  ideas,  and  not  neords  »nac- 

in  her  coiwtrucljon  of  the  Articles    companied  by  lhem>  he  forgets  that 

of  the  church  of  Englaad  than  Dr.    the  exercise  of  Memory  is  aatece- 

Priettyman^  or   Dr.  Hey.     Surely    dent  to  that  of  judgment;    and* 

there  never  was  a  time  when  tnore    while  he   thus   sometimes   rccem- 

eandour  ought  tol  be  extended  to    mends   whit  is  impraclicable,   at 

the  whole  body  of  the  disiienters    other  times  We  find  him  projwsing 

than  the  present,  in  Which  the  fa-    as  a  drsc6\^^ry  ,whit  has  long  bew 

dicrs  of  the  church  are  taking  Ilber-    practised.   In  preference  to  wasting 

ties  with  their  belief,  which  no  dis-    boys*  time  tu  'the  study  of  the  dead 

senters  can  exceed  in  latitude.   We    language*,  he  would  introduce  geo- 

might  perhaps  suggest  other  objec-    graphy,  history,   and  nrodem  lan- 

tions ;  out  where  there  is  so  much    guages.    Geography  and  Ihe  rao- 

room  for  just  praise,  we  would  ra-    dern  languages  are  certainly  n^iieg- 

ther  recommend  to  our  author  a    Iccted  in  the  coTtiracm  forms  of  edu- 

candid  re-consideration  of  all  that    catiofi,  btil  history  can  h^  studied 

part  which  regards  the  religion  of    in  schools  find  universities  oiily  in  a 

the  church  ;  it  is  certainly  capkble    very  partial  marfi^er :    it  is  the  pr^ 

of  being  ifnproved;  and  lier  notions    per  business  of  private  life  and  ma- 

on  the  slave-trade   might  also  be    ture  years ; -and,  to  reap  its  advac- 

revisicd  with  advantage.  toges,  requires  a  stretch  of  rtidupiil 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  a    not  to  be  f'xpected  rn  earTy  youth. 

publication  ushered  into  the  world    With  re<^pect  to  fht  utiKly  of  the 

nnder  circumstances  somewhat  sin-    dead  languages,  although  we  ran- 

fuiar  and  unfavourable,  "  Mural  not  reckon  it  exclusive  of  otder 
lights;  or  Elements  of  Civil  languages  and  branches  of  science. 
Knowledge,  by  Henry  Redhead  yet  we  have  ever  been  inclined  to 
Yorke,  Esq, ;"  and  written  by  the  plat^e  the  ar;runients  wiiidi  have 
author  when  in  confinement  for  been  of  late  years  advancc<l  against 
certain  political  dclinq\iencies.  The  it  amtmg'  flic  marks  of  a  frK-oioiii 
sul>ject$  treated  in  this  volume  are,  age,  ^vishing  to  conceal  its  ij^ro- 
early  instruction ;  the  study  of  the  ranees  and  apologise  for  the  n<y 
Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  edu-  lect  6f  tli6se  admirable  opportnm- 
cation  of  the  middlhlg  classes  of  the  ties  which  s^^liodls  and  unlver^tks 
community ;' plan  of  a  public  cle-  afford.  Tlicre  are,  however,  in 
mentary  school,  and  the  under  aca-  this  work,  many  valuable  hii^ti 
demy.    His  obs^^ttons  on  tliese    thrown  out,  Wiucij  awplj^  eirtitlc  it 
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to  the  ^tcntion  of  parents,  (ulorf;,  able  to  settle;  and,  when  he  pro^ 

a-tid  guardians  ;  and  few  inj^n  per-  poses  tolal ly  to  exclude  the  classics 

haps    Goujqi    have    eiD ployed    the  and    substitute    the    roathematics, 

dreary  nights   oF  conlniecaent   to  a.ndio  teach  wciting  and  accounts 

itiore  ^N'antage  than  in  ihe  study  in  Sunday  schools,  be  certainly  pro* 

x><  his  pwn  mind,  and  in  the  lauda-  poses  in  the  one  case  what  could 

ble  aUempt  Mr.  YoitKB  has  made  not  be  of  general  utility,  and  what^ 

to  culuva^e  thai  of  the  public.  in  the  other,  would  entirely  pervert 

The    pfactice^   as  .wMl   as    the  the  principal  use  of  those  excellent ' 

jtheory^  ofeducation)  is  laid  dowji  seniinarias. 

with  confiiderp.ye  skill  in  •"  The        There  is  some  connexion,  how- 
Art  of  Teaching,  arcomo^anica/ing  p^'GT,  betwixt  this   last-nicntione^ 
J UJi^rHction,  examined,  methodised^  .subject,    and  a  {mmphiet  fL^ntitled 
And  facilitated^  as  w/ell  as  applied  ^  Suggestion!;  respecting  a  Plan  of 
^o  ail  tl\e  liranches  of  Scholastic  .national    Education,     with    Coii-- 
Kdiic;iitio^,    by  JDavid    Morrice;"  jecturcs  on    the   probable  Cons^ 
.^nd  except   in    his    grammar,    in  .quences   of   non-dcscript    A'leilio- 
whjch  he  appears  vtry  defective,  dists,  and  Sunday  ScJiooIs,  in  a  Let- 
most  of  the  precepts  and  remarks  ter   addrcsf^ed    to   his  Grace    tlie 
h.e  has  advanced  may  be  followed  Archbisftop  of  Canterbury,  hy  i\\p 
*vjth  a  certainty  of  success.     He.  ,6.cn^.  William  Shaw,  B.D.Jf!&.A,, 
udesconds  also    to  the   Hiinutja:  of  and  Keclor  of  Chehy,  Soflaerset." 
school  economy,  and  recommends  This  writer  apprel^ends  great  dajji- 
f>onie  imprpveaient^  th^it  ought  to  ger  from  tlie  zeal  of  the  non*dj^ 
be  gener^ily  adopted.     We  cannot,  scrjpt    nxethodists    in    propagating 
itowever,  speak  in  .terms  of  very  Sunday -^chool-s ;   ;and  requests  tl^e 
bigh.approbatipn  of  a  tract  by  the  .jsirchbishop  of  Canterbury  to  intro* 
luune  author  entitled,  ^' Hints  tor  a  duce  a  bill  in,  narliament  for  tl^e 
Flan  of  general  .national   Educa^  establisluneiit  of  regular  daily  p^- 
iion,  and  a  Legislative  Revision  of  fochial  schools.      This  is  a  small 
the  pi:esept  System,  as  it  respects  branch    of   a  controversy   that  js 
ih^  Children  of  the  Nobility  and  more  fully  explained  in  the   two 
(gentry,   tb«  Middle  Classes,  and  iollowing  tracts,  of  which  we  sha)l 
ttie  Children  of  the  Poor."    A  ie»-  content  ourselves  with  giving  tl|e 
^islfitive  revision  of  our  system  9f  ititles    only.  "  Hints    on    Sunday- 
4^ucation  would  be  a  very  injudi'*  Schools,  and  Itinei'ant  Preach im^ 
cious  jnteiference.     W^e  owe  our  in  abetter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rg- 
AX»Ueges    to   princely  and    private  .Chester,  by  John  Townsendj*'  and 
munificenqe^  9nd  al.l  tlmt  is  ^alua-  "  An  Apology  For  Sunday-Schoolf. 
ible  in  our  schools  and  academies  to  Tiie     Substance     of    a     Sermoa 
ihe  industry. and  leauiing  pf  indivif  preached  at  Surry-Chapcl,  Febjru- 
duals,  vtnassijsted  ^nd  barely  tole-  ary  22,  1801,  ibr  ttie  Benefit  of  tlie 
rated  by ^ the  legislature.     Theesta-  Soutliwark  Sunday  Schools:   with 
i>lisi)nient  ^f  parochial  schoqls  on  incidental   Remarks    on    the  late 
the  plan  hefe  svigges ted  would  re-  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
quire  the  aid  of  parliament*  that  the  by  Rowland  Hill^  A.  M«" 
(u^opar  supi^ort  might  be  levied  by 

cpinpjilsion  ;  but,  on  the  propriety       .Under  thelicad  of  Political  Eco- 

ol  this,  there  is  more  difference  of  nomy,  a    considerable    variety  of 

D|)ini4^u  fhafi  >tr.  Morace  h^^  beep  j^ublications  are  to'  be  noticed,  aJ- 

^  a  '  though 
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though   they  mostly  relate  to  the 
price  of  provisions/and  the  slate  of 
the  poor.   •*  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
^on.  William  Pitt,  on  the  Influ- 
fence  of  the  Stoppage  of  Issaes  in 
Specie  at  the  Bank  6f  England,  on 
the  Price  of  Provisions  and  other 
Commodities,    by    Walter    Boyd, 
Esq.  M.  P./'  excited  considerable 
attention.     This  author  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  when  we  speak  t)f  in- 
prease  of  prjce  in  articles,  wc  might 
■with  more  propriety  talk  of  the  de- 
preciation of  paper;  and  that  the 
profusion  of  paper  has  **  blown  np 
the  nominal  value  of  the  capital  of 
the  public  debts;'*  and  has,  in  conr 
sequence^  augmented  the  price  of 
all   tl]e  neces'=aries    of   life.     The 
system  of  pappr-money,    he  con- 
tends, wTiich  is  not  convertible  intp 
specie  at  pleasure,  tends  to  diminish 
^ne  value  of  the  annuities  which  the 
country  grants  in   borrowing,  and 
therefore  obliges  both  the  govern- 
ment and   the  people  to  advance 
more  nominal  money  than  usual  for 
the  same  thing.  From  the  stoppage 
of  issues  in  spepie  at  the  bank,  he 
predicts  the  most  disastrous  con^^c- 
quences.     A  very  able  reply  to  this 
pamphlet  appearefiimmediately  un- 
der the  title,  "  Observations  on  the 
Publication  of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 
iA.?,  by  Sir  Francis  Baring^  Bart.'* 
•  who  admits,  with  Mr.'Boyd,  the  evils 
that  may  arise   from  an  excessive 
paper    circulation ;    but    contends 
that  our  present  paper  circulation 
is  not  too  great,  and  has  not  ex^ 
cecded  the  wants  and  convenience 
pf  the  public,    ^s  to  its  ctiect  upon 
the  price  of  provisions,  sir  Francis 
docs  not  think  it  adequate  in  the 
•degree    afi^rmcd     by     Mr.    Boyd, 
^luch    the  same    scntimpnts,    but 
"witli  less  demonstration,  a»d   luss 
Urbanity,  are  Uffjed  in  "Brief  Ob- 
servations in  a  Letter  to  W.  Boyd, 
l^sq.  i"  and  in  "A Twelve-penny  An- 


swer to  a  Three  ShiHings  and  Sbcf 
penny  Pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Let- 
ter on  the  Influence  of  the  Stopr 
page  of  Issues  in  Specie/ "fee. 
Some  important  information,  how^ 
ever,  on  the  subject,  may  be  de- 
rived from  *'  The  Effect  of  Paper- 
Money  on  the  Price  of  Provisions ; 
or,  the  Point  in  Dispnte  between 
Mr.  Boyd  and  Sir  Francis  Barini:, 
examined;  the  Bank  Paper-Money 
proved  to  be  an  adequate  Cause 
for  the  high  Price  of  Provisions, 
and  Constitutional  Remedies  re- 
commended ;  by  William  Frend." 
Mr.  Frend  maintain*  that  it  is  not 
to  the  increased  circulation,  not  to 
the  additional  3,500,000/.  issued 
by  the  bank,  bat  to  the  nature  of 
the  circulation  itself,  that  the  in- 
creased price  of  provisions  is  owing. 
This  would  seem  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion within  mocierate  bounds,  if 
our  acute  and  ingenious  author  had 
not  admitted  other  causes  which, 
although  he  deems  them  inferior, 
will  predominate  in  certain  minds 
acc'ording-  to  their  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking.  His  remedies,  however, 
which  are  to  restrain  the  bank  in 
its  emission  of  paper,  an<J  to  adjust 
the  wages  of  labourers  according 
to  the  price  of  provisions^  *re  highly 
equitaole;  and  t*the  last,  especiallr, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  ob- 
jection. We  have  not,  therefore, 
been  much  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  a  "Refutation 
of  certain  Misrepresentations  rela- 
tive to  the  Nature  apd  Influence  of 
Bank  Notes,  and  of  the  Stoppage 
of  Issues  in  Spi^cie  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  upon  the  Price  of  Pro- 
visions, as  stated  in  the  Pamphlets 
of  Walter  Bpyd,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Frend,  by  T.  S.  Surr.*' 

In  bur  last  Register,  we  noticed 

a  great  variety  of  works  which  the 

alarming  scarcity  had  occasioned; 

and,  although  that  scarcity  in  some 

•  degree 
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degf!^    sftbsidedj    the   important  highly  prejudicial   to  the  Public.  • 
questions  connected  with  it  con-  To  which  are  added  several  Obser- . 
tinued  to  be  agitated  by  msipy  able  vations,  showing  the  Causes  of  the- 
vrriters,  who  prove  at  least  at  what  present  high   Price  of  Provisions, 
a  distance  we  are  from  any  general  by  John  L^wis,  'of  East-Berg  holt." 
agreement    on   the   subject.    We  This  author  laments  over  a  tlimi* 
have  a  valuable  statement  of  facts  nished  population,  occasioned  by 
in  ''  A  Maximum ;  or,  the  Rise  and  the  uniting  and  monopolising  agri- 
Progress  of  P'amine,  addressed  to  culturists,   but    advances    nothing 
the  British  People,  by  the  Author  tiiat  is  new  in  addition  to  the  gone- 
of  a  Residence  in  France  during  ral  remarks  contained  in  the  pam* 
the  Years  J792-3-4-5,  &c. ;"  al-  phlet;  and  which,  we  are  told*  were 
though  the  chief  object  is  ko  resist  published  in  1767. 
the  experiment  of  a  ffionV/ittfit,  which  "  A  comparative  Statement  of 
had  at  one  time  been  recommended;  the  Food  produced  from  the  Arabic 
and  the  facts  relate  principally  to  and  Grass  Lands,  and  the  Returns 
France,  when  depoverished  by  the  arising  from  each ;  with  Observa- 
tyranny  of  Robespierre.     In    this  tlonson  tbelate  Inclosures,  and  (he 
country,  we   trust,  there  is  very  probable  Effect  of  a  general  Act 
little   danger  of  a   maximum  be-  fur  inclosing  Commons,  or  Wastes* 
ing  attempted;  but,  if  there   are  Heaths, &c.     Together  with  other 
still  prejudices  in  its  favour,  they  Matters;  addressed  to  John  Fane, 
may  be  successfully  dispelled  by  a  Esq.  M.  P,  by  the  Rev.  Luke  He- 
perusal  of  this  well-written  tract.  slop.  Archdeacon  of  Bucks.''  ^  This 
.    "  Reflexions  upon  the  evjl£ffects  writer  furnishes  a  number  of  jm- 
of  an  increasing  Population ;  iipon  portant  documents  collected  from 
the  present  high   Price  of  Provi-  actual  observation  in  the  district 
sions,  particularly  Corn;  upon  the  where  he  resides,  wdich  prove  de« 
Bounty  Act ;  upon  the  Propriety  cidedly  that  more  food  is  produced 
of  General   Inclosures;  in  which  from  arable  thanfrom  grass  land.  He 
a  Mode  is  suggested  of  relieving  recommends  an  amelioration  of  the 
the  present  Necessities  of  the  Poor,  corn  laws;  premiums,  public  and 
upon  the  Principles  of  Equity.    To  private;  ancl  a  general  act  for  in* 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  con*  closing  oniy  commons  and  heaths«-«« 
taining  some  Remarks  upon   the  improvements  which  are  not  new 
Subject  of  Tithes ;  further  Obser-  in  theory,  bnt  are  here  explained 
nations  upon  Population;  and  Ani*  in  a  very  intelligent  manner, 
madvcrsions  upon  some  late  Publi-  "  Thoughts  on  the  best  Methods 
cations  on  the  present  Scarcity,  by  <Sf  carrying  into  ElFcct  the  System 
Edward  Gardner.'*    This    author  of  CEconoray  recommended  in  hit 
inclines  so  much  to  give  a  prefe-  Majesty's  Proclamation,''  cx)ntains 
'  rence  to  agriculture  over  commerce  many  humane  and  judicious- hints  to 
and    manufactures,    and   even    to  masters  of  families  relative  to  the 
praise  "  the  scanty  thinness  of  ru-  consumption  of  bread  and  butcher's* 
ral    and    agricultural    liabitancy,".  meat.     This  species  of  economy, 
that  we  must  recommend  as  an  an-  which  the  author  only  recommends 
.tidote,  is^ttempled  to  be  enforced  by  (avi^^ 
"  Uniting     and     Monopolising  ^in  "Remarks  on  the  present  high 
.  Farms  plainly  proved  disadvanta-  Price  of  Grain,  and  on  the  £xpe- 
geoi;$  to  the  ^,wd-Q}^fiefs,  an4  diency  of  further  Legislative  R^- 

^^  strictioni 
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strictiohs,  in  order  to  eftect  a  Re- 
ckiction/'  By  an  anonymous  author^ 
who  does  not  appear  to  htt\'e  con- 
sidered his  subject  with  much  at- 
tention. 

"  Obse^^'ations  on  Hit  enormous 
high  Price  of  Provhious,  showinjj, 
amongst   other    articles,   that  the 
overgrown  Opulence  oi'  the  Hus- 
bandman, or  Fanner,  tends  to  sub- 
vert the   necessary  Gradations  of 
Society,  is. .inimical  to  the  Interests 
of  Morality  in  general ;  and,  if  not 
salutarily   corrected,   will   be    the 
perpetual  Bane  and  Misety  of  the 
Countr}',    by   a    Kentish   Clergy- 
inan."    These  observations  bring 
us  back   to  the  popular  opinions 
which  have  boon  much  cncouraj^ed 
of  late,,  however  dangerous  their 
tendency.     Tiic    author,    besides 
denying    the    cxi<5tence  of  a  real 
scarcity,  p  oposcs  a  maximum  for 
wheat,    and  a  penalty    for    with- 
holding corn  proportioned  to  the 
Itmgth  of  time  with-!ield — a  mea- 
sure which  cvf^ry  considerate  man 
must  deem  preposterous  in  the  ex- 
treme.    His    remarks,     however, 
en  the  opulence  of  farmers,  their 
modes  of  life,  &c.  are  entitled  to 
attention.    That  olass  ha^  certainly 
of  late  years  slept  out  of  its  rank  in 
^  society. 

We  turn  firom  visionary  «?chemcs, 
however,  to  a  work  pLiolishcd  hy 
an  author  of  acknowledged  cele- 
brity m  affairs  of  agriculture,  and 
of  n\ost  extensive  experience  and 
study.  Dr.  James  Anderson,  whose 
"  Calm  Inve-itigation  of  the  Cir- 
cumstances that  have  led  to  the  pre- 
sent Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain  : 
suggesting  the  Means  of  alleviating 
the  evil,  and  of  preventing  th<i  Re- 
.currence  of  such  a  Oalamity  jn 
/uture,"  ought  perjiaps  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
.fartment,  if  we  did  not  sometimes 
Iktid  it  necessary  to  follow^  u%  nevr 


as  possible,  thfe  order  of  publica- 
tion iu  the  Case  of  works  wbich 
draw   fbrth  answers  and  replies. 
Dr.  Anderson  enters  very  deeply 
into  the  question  conoeming  the 
C5wpcdit^cy  tffld  necessity  ofawtll- 
regulat^d  txmnty  on  the  exjwrta- 
tion,  anti  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion ;  and,  by  a  long  train  ol'ftartc 
reasoning,  proves,  ffiat  the  alarm- 
ing change    in  the  state  of  tlii 
country,  which  has  been  takcii  no- 
tice 4)r  by  so  maHy  writers  ot*  late, 
ns.  that  of  having  become  a  great 
importing  country,  in  order  to«up- 
ply  the  wants  of  our  own  people, 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  lb€ 
changes  that  have  taken  pJacc  ia 
our  corn-laws.     He   also  pro«Si 
tiiat,  whiJe  a  well-regulated  cxpor- 
tation  bounty  on  com,  to  a  nsiiw 
so  circumstahced  as  this  country  is 
has  a  necessary  tendency,  both  to 
augment  the  productioii  of  com, 
and  to  diminish  its  average  price, 
it  t^^nds  at  the  same  tTOletopr^ 
vent  fluctuations  imwiccs.    From 
this  he  proceed*  lo«n  inc^iry  i^^ 
tlie  praclicabilky  of  raising  con 
in  Britain  sufficiaat  to  support  t 
much  greater  degree  of  jiopiwfiw 
than  its  present  amount;  awl^- 
pears  to  determine  this  qucrtioa 
in  a  manner  which  is  aatisftctory 
and  consolatory,  and  is  streogW' 
ened  by  various  historical  app«**» 
tables,  &c.  Weil  deserving  the  s^' 
tention  of  the  Ic^aturc- 

In  Our  last  review  of  this  farsndj 
of  domestic  literature,  we  aoticed 
Mr.  Bramd's  *'  Deter!ninaili«i,"&5| 
or  attflmnt  to  prove,  that  '*the 
Efi'ect  of  War. is  to  reduce  the 
PWc^e  of  Wheat;  and  p#obably,by 
a  Parity  ©f  Jteasonin^^  that  of  w 
-the  *)rinic  Necessaries  of  i|^ 
which  are  not  directly  taxed,"  «»  ' 
took  the  liberty  to  object  to  hn 
arguments.      He    has    siace  nf^ 

with  a  »orc  |Kltc^t  ^dvenirv  » 
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Mr.  John  Dathv,  whose  •'  Obser- 
vationrs  on  the  high  Price  of  Provi- 
sions" carae  before  us  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Duthy*s  pamphlet  is 
entitled  **  The  different  Effects  of 
Heace  and  War  on  the  Price  of 
Bread-Corn :  considered  in  an  Ex- 
amination of  Principles  attempted 
to  be  established  from  the  yearly 
Rates  of  tbc  Mar ket^  by  J.  firand> 
CL  M.  A.  &c.  &c/^  Besides 
^Hcamifaing  the  tables  from  which 
Mr.  Bramd's  conokifi^oBfi  are  drawn, 
Mr.  Duthy  places  the  question  in 
a  new  \i^,  by  objecting  to  Mr. 
Brand's  periods  of  peace  and  war. 
Mr.  Brand  has  made  wery  term  of* 
war  to  begin  at  the  first  noted  act<>f 
hostilities,  and  to  ead^at  the^ay  of 
their  cessatios  by  conu>act.  But  Mr. 
Duthy^  constderiiig  that  the  effects 
of  p^ace  will  not  cease  to  operate 
till  f9onie  time  after  the  commence- 
aaent  of  war»  and  that  tfiose  of 
war  will  cMttinue  to  be  lelt  for  a 
considerable  period  after-  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  calculates  the  in- 
flaence  of  «ach  atate  as  extending 
at  least  two  years  beyond  the  pe- 
riod of  its  Bomiiial  continuance. 
If  tbis  alteration  in  the  con^ruc- 
^ion  of  Mr.  Braird's  tables  be 
adopted,  the  present  writer  con- 
tends tiiat  bis  balance  t«  com- 
pletely reversed;  and  that  it  will 
nppeaar  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
peace  has  been  less  than  in  war  by 
considerably  more  than  five  per 
cent.  There  is  ingenuity  in  this 
inode  of  opposing  Mr.  Brand's 
calculations  ;  but  surdy  the '  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  latter  was 
in  itr>elf  so  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory to  ex  peri?nce«  that*  an  author 
of*  Mr.  Duthy's  research  might 
iiave  found  a  much  shorter  and 
clearer  road  to  refutation  than  what 
^  here  gKiopted;  and  we  wish  he 
bad  bestowed  some  attention  on 
|b4t  "paritj^  ofjeasamn^,"accof47 


ing  to  which  war  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  price  of  all  tlw  primp 
necessaries  oi  life  Umt  are  not  di* 
recti V  taxed. 

*'  The  Corn-Trade  investigated, 
and  the  System  of  Fluctuation^  ex- 
posed :  with  a  Proposition  most 
numbly  offered  for  Uie  Considera-. 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  which  will 
eS^'ctually  remedy  the  alarming 
fluctuating  Prices  of  Bread-Corn. 
And  an  Investigation  of  tbc  Import 
and  Export  Laws:  with  some. 
Remacks  on  the  landed  Interest 
a«d  Agriculture  of  this  Kiugdois: 
clearly  justifying  the  Farmers,  vin- 
dicating the  Dealers  and  Mer- 
chants, and  affixing  Ae  Stigma  to 
the  proper  Objects.  By  Buxton 
Lawn,  late  of  Providence- Row, 
Finsbury-Square;  twenty  Years  ia 
the  Correspondent's  Departiaent* 
£xci);e-Office«  Loadon;  but  now 
of  filth,  Bakerito  tbeir  KdyoI  Hi^b- 
Besses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  nf 
York;  and  forAediv  a  Clerk  to 
a  Flour-Factor.'*  The  pi<>lix  title 
of  this  work,  and  ilte  authorN^ 
numerous  qualiflcalions,  gave  pro- 
B>isc  of  more  than  we  ixave  boeu. 
able  to  di'cox'er.  He  thinks  the 
principal  London  corn-faciors  ar^s 
knaves,  and  tJie  country  miUers 
who  em^ploy  Ihetn  dupes,  hi  tlus 
assertion,  whether  true  or  false, 
tliere  is  inothing  ne%v,  nor  penhapa 
in  his  proposition  to  the  legislature, 
that  corn  should  be  bought  ^ip  by 
government,  and  placed  in  public 
granaries.  What  is  asserted,  how- 
ever, of  the  corn-factors,  is  ro 
peated  in  "Facts  explanatory  of 
the  instrumental  Cause  of  the  pre- 
sent high  Prices  of  Provision  >, 
formerly  communrcated  (!b  George 
Cherry,  esq.  then  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  victualling  the  Navy ; 
wit!)  Observations  thereon,  by 
Thomas  Butcher,  late  Clerk  of  the 
X)f*v  Stores  at  his  Majesty's  Vic- 
'  iualling- 
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tualling  -  Office,  Deptford  ;"  and 
with  the  additional  insinuation, 
that  the  commissioners  for  victual- 
ling the  navy  have  an  interest  in 
tke  nefarious  practices  of  Mark- 
Lane* 

Aluch  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  a  ''  Review  of  the 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Assize, 
\i^Hch  have  been  established  in 
England  from  the  fourth  Year  of 
King  John,  to  the  thirty-seventh 
of  his  present  Majesty,  by  G.  At- 
wood,  Esq.  F.R.  S.'*  The  author's 
©bfect  is  not  to  offer  any  opinion 
respecting  the  proportion  of  alluw- 
smce  or  profit  which  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  manufacturer  of 
bread,  but  merely  to  ^tate  with 
precision  what  the  amount  has 
actually  been,  according  to  pre- 
©edin'g  regulations,  and  what  it 
is,  according  lo  the  laws  now  exist- 
ing ;  also  to  point  out  the  princi- 
ple on  which  these  allowances  have 
been  given,  distinguishing  <hose 
which  are  apparent  and  avowed 
from  others  which  are  either  con- 
cealed from  public  knowledge,  or 
are  less  distinctly  expressed.  The 
calculations  by  which  the  subject 
is  illustrated,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  upon;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  assize  is 
jadically  wrong,  and  that  a  "  latent 
profit"  arises  from  it  which  has  been 
Jong  increasing  upon  the  public. 

'I'hat  part  of  municipal  philoso- 
phy which  states  and  dehncs  the 
situation,  strength,  anri  resources  of 
a  nation,  appears  to  be  judiciously 
employed  in  a  work  entitled,  "A 
statistical  Account  of  the  Popula- 
tion and  Cultivation,  Produce,  and 
Consumption  of  England  and 
Wales:  compiled  from  the  Ac- 
counts laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Reports  of  the' 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  together 
with  Observations  thereupon,  and 


Hints  for  the  Prevention  of  a  fabire' 
Scarcity,  by  Benjamin  Pitts  Cap- 
per, ot'Kennington,  Surry."  The 
causes  of  the  rate  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, according  to  this  autnor, 
are,  the  increased  population  ;  the 
additional  copsumption  by  war; 
the  less  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
cultivation  ;  and  the  lower  class 
consuming  a  greater  proportion  of 
bread  than  formerly.  VVith  respect 
to '  population,  he  states  Che  in- 
crease within  the  period  of  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century, 
or*  to  the  year  1750,  at  one-twelfth ; 
^  the  close  of  1780,  one-eighth; 
and  to  the  close  of  the  century, 
Ofie-sixth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, ' 
ho  state*?  the  loss  by  war  withra 
the  last  twenty  years  at  haif  a  mil- 
lion of  men.  He  objects  to  the 
preference  gorcrnroent  has  shown 
to  the  commercial  over  the  landed 
interest ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  has  been 
lost  by  canals  and  navigations 
than  has  been  gained  by  inclosurcs 
and  cultivation  of  wastes,  lo 
comparing  the  average  crop 
with  the  consumption,  he  states 
the  deficiency  at  2,500,OOa  quar- 
ters; to  supply  which,  he  proposes 
to  convert  a  million  of  acres,  out 
of  three  millions  and  a  half  which 
at  present  He  waste,  into  tHlage. 
The  whole  of  his  arguments,  as  well 
as  facts,  are  strengthened  by  nume* 
rous  tables  and  authorities,  which 
appear  highly  deser%'ing  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  legijflature. 

*'  Proposals  to  .Government  ^r 
establishing  that  System  of  Reguk* 
tions  most  favourable  to  the  keep* 
ing  the  Price  of  C*orn  at  what  it 
ought  to  bear ;  from  the  Quantity 
of  Corn  grown  annually  being  ac- 
curately ascertained.  For  the  best 
Mode  of  giving  such  Assistance  to 
the  Culii  valors  of  the  Waste  Land»% 

as  shall  be  safest  Xo.  the  Country 
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pnd  mo^t  advantngcouss  to  them. 
With   Reflexions    on   the  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages  of  Coun- 
try Banks ;  also  on  the  Mode  and 
Expediency  of  bringing  Gold  into 
Circulation  in  the  Country,  equally 
in    Bullion  as  Coin."    The   con- 
tents of  this  pamphlet  are  by  no 
means    answerable    to     its    title. 
Every    encouragement   ougiit    no 
doubt  to  be  given  to  the  cultivators 
of  waste  lands,  apd  still  less  can 
we  doubt  the  advantacres  of  an  in- 


enlarged  edition  of  "The  CEco- 
nomy  of  Charity,  by  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer ;"  and  a  very  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  general  state  of  the 
country,  entitled  *'  A  Survey  of 
the  Strength  and  Opulence  of  Great 
Britain,  wherein  is  shown  the  Pro- 

fress  of  its  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
opulation,  ^c.  before  and  since 
the  Accession  pf  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke, 
Secretary  for  the  Library,  &c.  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
crease  of  the  precious  metals;  but  Wales:  with  Observations  byDe^in 
when  the  author  would  propose  to  Tucker  and  David  Hume,  Esq. 
extend  the  excise  laws  to  farms,  in  a  Correspondence  with  Lota 
Ji<i  soars  beypnd  our  comprehension  Kaimes:  now  lirst  published." 
as  to  the  utility  pf  his  plan. 

With  re<;pcct  to  the  temporary  The.  Law  publications  of  thitc 
relief  of  the  poor,  several  useful  year  are;  "  An  Abridgement  of 
plans  have  been  suggested,  on  the  the  modern  Determinations  in  the 
individual  merit*  of  which  it  is  not    ^      "    "^  "^  ^  ^     •--     »    •   ^ 

perhaps  necessary  to  enter.  Among 
the,  best  intentioned  and  most  eligi- 
ble of  these  are,  "  A  Proposal  in 
Behalf  pf  the  Married  Poor." 
^*  Practical  (Economy ;  or,  a  Pro- 
posal for  enabling  the  Poor  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves ;  with  Remarks 
on    the    Establishment    of   Soup- 


Courts  of  Law  and  Equity ;  being 
a  Supplement  to  Vincr's  Abridge- 
ment, by  several  Gentlemen  in 
the  respective  Branches  of  the 
Law,  vol.  IV.  Ejectment — Funeral 
Charges."  "  A  Digest  of  the  Stamp 
Laws,  and. complete  Stamp  Table  ; 
showing  at  one  View,  under  di- 
stinct Heads,   the   various  Stamp 


Houses;  and  an  Investigation  of  Duties  now  payable;  the  Origin, 
the  real  Cause  of  the  present  ex-  Progress,  and  present  State  of 
travagant  Consumption  of  fine  those  Duties,  &c. ;  and  particula- 
Wheaten  Bread  by  the  People  of  rising  the  specific  Duty  applicable 
this  Country,  by  a  Phyjjici^n."  to  Scotland.  The  whole  illustrated 
*'  A  Parochial  Plan  for  arneliorat-  with  practical  Illustrations,  Opi- 
jng  the  Condition  of  the  Labour-  nions  of  Counsel,  and  Extracts 
ing  Poor."  ""Thoughts  on  Poor-  .  from  Cases  argued  in  the  different 
Houses,  with  a  View  to  their  ge-  Courts  of  Judicature;  also^  a  copi- 
neral  Reform,  particularly  thai  of  ous  Index,  by  J.  Heraud,  Law- 
Salisbury,    Isle   of  Wight,   Hull,  Stationer.'*.  *'  A   second   Edition, 


Boldre,  &c. ;  and  Deductions 
drawn,  useful  to  other  Poor- 
Houses.  To  which  is  added.  An 
Account  of  the  Population  of  Salis- 
bury, with  Observations  thereon, 
by  Henry  Wanscy^  F.  A.  S.*'  To 
these  we  may  add,  as  relating  to  a 
Tieccs«!ary  branch  of  the  econo- 
niy  of  the  poor,  a  new  and  much 


with  Additions,  of  Considerations 
on  the  Coronation  Oath,  to  main- 
tain the  Protestant  reformed  Re- 
ligion, and  the  Settlement  of  the 
Church  of  Eneland,  as  prescribed 
by  Stat.  I.  W.  and  M.  'c.  6,  and 
Stat.  V.  Atm.  c.  2,  by  John  Reev*^, 
Esq."  "  The  Case  of  the  Catholics 
considered,  and  an  Expedient  pro- 
posed 
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posed  for. the  final  Settlement  of 
It ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Remarks  upon  Kfr.  Reeves's  Pam- 
"   phlet."  ''The  Que^^tion,  as  to  the  Ad- 
ini.^sion  of  Cathoh'cs  to  Parliament, 
considttred  upon  the  Princ  iples  of* 
frxisting  Laws,  with  supplcraental 
Observations    on    the  Coronation 
Oath;  to  which  is  annexed,  A  fur- 
ther  Supplement,    occasioned    by 
tJic  s^ond  Edition  of  Mr.  Reeves's 
Cobs id<^ rations  on,  the  same  Sub- 
ject.   By  John  Joseph  Dillon,  Esq. 
Hamster  at  Law."    **  The  Letter 
of  Fabius  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  WiU 
Jiam  Pitt,  on  his  proposed  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Test,  in  favour  of  the 
Roman-Catholics  in  Ireland."  "An 
Examination  of  the  Sentence  In  the 
Case  of  t.he  Swedisli  Convoy,  pro- 
fwunced  in  the  Hi;;h  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty of  England,   on  the  lUh 
of  June   1799;    together  with    a 
previous  historical  Sketch  of  the 
European,    and   in   particular  the 
'Et^gli'fh,  System  of  Capture,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish^  as  written 
hy  Profe«5«or  Schlegcl,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Laws  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  &c."   *'  Upon  the 
Visitation  of  neutral  Vessels  ui;der 
Convoy ;   or,  an  impartial  Exami- 
•nation  of  a  Judgment  pronounced 
hy  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty, 
the  1 1th  of  Tune,  1799,  in  the  Case 
of  the  Swedish  Convoy,  with  some 
Additions  and  Corrccticms.  By  Mr, 
J.  F.  W.  Schl^el,    Doctor,    &c. 
Translated  from  the  DaJiish,  under 
the  Inspection  of  the  Author,   by 
M.  de  Juge,   French  instructor  at 
fhe   Academy  of  Cadets    of  the 
Marine  at  Copenhagen,  and  thence 
into  English."  /^  Remarks  on  Mr. 
•6chlegel'«  Work  upon  the  Visita- 
tion of  r)cutral  Vessels  upder  Con- 
voy.  By  Alexander  Croke^  I^L.D. 
Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,'' 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  relative  Rights 
and  Duties  of  belligerent  and  neu- 


tral Powers  in  Maritime  A6air<:: 
in  which  the  Principles  of  armed 
Neutralities,  and  the  Opinions  Gt 
Hubner   and   Schlegel,     are  fully 
discussed.  •  By  Robert  Wacd,  Esq, 
Barrister  at  Law,    Author  of  tiie 
Inquiry  into  the  History  and  ^oun- 
dation  of  the  Law  of  Niitions  ia 
Europe  to  the  Age  of  Grotius." 
'*  An  Essay  on  Contraband,  beir.g 
a  Continuation  oi  the  Treatise  of 
the  relative  Rights  and  Duties,  &r. 
fiy  Robert  Ward,  Escj."      "  C'/i- 
lectanea  Maritima;    being  a  Cc{. 
lection  of  public  Instruments,  &( . 
tending  to  illustrate  the  Hi^tciry  ui;d 
Practice  of  Prize-law.    By  Charles 
Robinson,    LL.  D.    Advocate   in 
Doctors'  Commons/*     *'  Letter  to 
the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,   Soli- 
citor-General to  his   Majesty^  in 
Consequence  of  Uie  Notice  gircn 
,  by  Him>  in  the  last  Session  or  P-u- 
iiament,  that  he  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent, bring  forward  a  Bill  for  ttie 
punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Adul« 
tery.     With  a  Postscript,  contain- 
ing   some    Obus^rvations    on    the 
reported  Debates  on  Taylor's  aud 
Addison's  Divorce  Bills."      *•  A 
practical  Treatise  ou  the  Law  of 
Annuities,    wherein   the  dtlTcreot 
Securities  for  Annuities,  and  tlie 
Remedies  for  the  Recovery  thcrf- 
x>f,  are  fully  exemplified.    Toge- 
ther with   the  Determinations  o! 
the  CourU  on  the  Cou5itniction  ot' 
the  Annuity  Act.      To  which  is 
added  a  large  Collection  6f  Pieic* 
dents,  drawn  and  accurately  seulcd 
in  the   Course  of  Practice,   and 
adapted  to  every  Species  of  Pro- 
perty that  can  be  m^de  ^n  eflVctual 
'  Security  for  an  Annuity :  with  Me- 
morials thereof,  whereby  the  same 
*  may  be  prepared  with  Ease,  Preci- 
sion,  and  Dispatch.     B)'  Robert 
Withy,  of  Craven-street,  Solicitor.'* 
"  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Sel-otT: 
>vi{h  ^  Appen4«  of  Ca>cs  argots! 
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and  diRtcnnined  rn  t!tc  Courts  of  Holton  Dorset,  and  Curafe  of  St. 
Law  and  Equity  upon  that  Subject.  Edmund's  Salisbury."  *'  Six  Let- 
hy  Basil  Montague,  of  Gray's-iniv,  ter«,  addressed  to  his  Grace  the 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law."  "  A  View  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  the 
of  the  principal  Parts  of  the  most  Subject  of  Dilapidations^  with  a 
important  Statutes  relating  to  Game:  feiv  cursory  Observations  upon  ihit 
with  explanatory  Cases  and  Ob'ier-  Right  to  the  Annual .  Tithes  dut? 
vations.  By  an  Attorney."  "Con-  and  accruing  when  an  Incumbent 
sidcrations  on  the  Right  of  the  dies :  and  a  short  Inquiry  into  thw 
Clergv  of  England  to  a  Seat  in  Causes,  why  the  Act  ot  the  l^^th 
Parliament.  By  a  Member  of  G(H»rge  IIL  to  encourage  the  Re* 
LincolnVinn."  "An  Eisay  on  sidence  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  hair 
Military  Law,  and  the  Practice  of  been  attended  with  so  little  Benefit 
the  Courts-Martial.  By  Alexander  either  to  the  People  Of  to  the 
Frazer  Tvtler,  Esq.  Advocate."  Clergy.  By  A.  M."  "  A  CoHec- 
"  Addenda  to  the  fourth  Editren  tk)n  oi' Acts  and  Records  of  Pariia* 
of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  containing  ment,  AK'kh  Reports  of  Cases  ajp- 
the  Determinations  to  the  End  of  gued  and  dctermimxi  in  the  Courts 
the  Year  1800.  By  William  Cooke,  of  Law  and  Equity  respectinjf 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  Esq."  "  A  Prac-  Tithes.  By  Henry  Gwillim,  Esq, 
tical  Treatise,  or  Compendium,  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  tJKS 
the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  By  Supreme  Court  at  Madras,  +  Vols, 
John  llderton  Burn,  of  the  Inner  8vo."  •'  A  full  RejioK  of  the 
Temple."  "  Decisions  in  the  High  Proceedings  in  tlic  second  Trial  on 
Court  of  Admiralty,  during  the  the  Cause  of  Kcrslake  agtiinst  Sage 
Time  of  Sir  George  Hay  and  Sir  and  olherj.  Directors  ofthe  West- 
James  Marriott,  Tate  Judges  of  -min«?tei'  Insura«c<»-(rffrce,  including 
that  Court.  Vol.  L  Michaelmas  the  Evid<?nce  and  Opinicms  of  Doc- 
Term,  177«,  to  Hilary  Term,  tors  Carmicha'el,  Smytli,  Criglrton, 
1779."  *'  Inquiries  into' the  N a-  Willich,  Reynolds,  I^tham,  3lvA 
ture  of  Leasehold  Property ;  in  Blaney^-  on  Cases  of  Ptrfmonary 
which  tl!e  relative  Situations  of  Consumption,  faithfully  taken  in 
Lesser  and  Lessee,  Landlord  and  Sliort-hand."  "  Ab«?tfact  of  tire 
T^ianl,  are  fairly  considered.  By  Cau-e,  jiist  arbitrated,  between 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple."  the  Birmingham  and  Fazelv  Canal 
'*An  historical  View  of  the  una-  Navigations  Company  as  pfaintiH*-;^ 
voidable  Causes  of  the  Non-resi-  and  John  Pinkerton  as  Defcndntft : 
dence  of  the  parochial  Clergy  on  stating  the  Case  and  Evidence,  S:^c. 
their  respective  Liviners ;  wherein  By  John  Pinkerton,  Engineer  and 
«ore  than  One  Hundred  Acts  of  Canal  Contractor."  '*  The  Pro- 
Parliament  are  referred  to,  and  ceedingsatlargcirt  the  Cause  of  the 
many  of  them  amply  discussed.  King  r.  Waddington^.  fofr  purchfis- 
during  an  Interval  of  near  Six  ing  Hons  in  Kent.  Al«o  the  Plcad- 
Hundred  Year^ :  with  a  particular  Ings,  iic,  when  llie  DefeiKfaut 
investigation  ofthe  Act  21*  Hen-  was  caJled  up  for  Judgment  upon 
ry  VIIL  cap.  I S,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Verdict  at  Worcester."  "  Act 
Residence,  Tiirming,  &c.  and  of  Grace,  &c.  explained  to  a  Man 
Remedies  proposed  for  improving  of  singular  Character  and  Con^c^ 
the  Condition  of  the  Clergv.  By  quencc,  now  a  Prisoner  iti  a  Cou!>- 
the    Rev.  J,   Malham,    Vicar    if  ty  Goal."    "  Remarks  on  the  Poor 
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Laws^  and  the  Maintenance  of  Uie 
Poor.  By  William  Bleamire^  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  of  the 
Police  Magistrates/*  *'  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scot- 
land. By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq. 
Advocate,  Vol.  I.'*  "  The  Law  of 
Evidence^  By  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 
Sixth  Edition.  With  Notes  and 
additional    References  to   cotem- 

Sorary  Writers  and  later  Cases. 
y  James  Sedgwick,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  Law.'*  **A  Compendium  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Thomas 
Peake,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Bar- 
zister  at  Law:**  "  An  accurate 
an  impartial  Narrative  of  the  Ap* 
prehension.  Trial,  and  Execution, 
on  the  5th  of  June  1798,  of  Sir 
Edward  William  Crosbie,  Bart." 
•'  An  Analysis  of  the  Law  on  the 
Abandonment  of  Ships  and  Freight, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Effects  of  the 
late  Russian  Embargo  on  British 
Ships,  and  to  the  subsequent  Li- 
beration of  the  Ships  from  the 
Embargo,  wherein  the  Subject  is 
discussed  on  Princij>les  of  Policy 
and  Equity.  By  Aistroppc  Stovin.'* 
*'  A  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  on  Con- 
tra<^ts  and  Successions ;  with  a 
Commentary  by  Jagonnat'ha  Jer- 
capanchanana..  Translalcd  trom 
the  original  Sanscrit,  by  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Esq.  3  Vols.''  "The 
Laws  repecting  Highways  and 
Turnpike-roads,  &c.y  '*'  The 
Laws  respecting  Commons  and 
Commoners,  in  which  the  whole 
Law  relative,  to  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  both  Lords  and  Com- 
moners is  laid  down,  &c.**  *'  The 
Laws  respecting  Travellers  and 
Travelling,  comprising  all  the 
Cases  and  Statutes  relative  to  that 
Subject."  "  Precedents  of  War- 
rants, Convictions,  and  other  Pro- 
ceedings, belbrc  Justices  of  the 
peace,  chiefly  original,  and  con- 
taiuing  nonv  that  are  to  be  met 


with  in  Burn's  Justice,  lo  whk?» 
this  Publicaticn  is  offered  as  a  Sup- 
plement of  practical  Forms,  inter- 
spersed with  Notes,  References  t«/ 
Cases,  and  Observations.  Br 
Edward  Williams,  of  LincolnV 
inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

[If  tlie  works  in  Natural  Philof?*- 
phy  do   not  strike  us    from  thiir 
importance,  or  the  numerous  and 
singular    discoreries    which    the) 
offer,  we  may  however   perceive 
tliat    indolence    and    inditicrencc 
have    by    no    means    superseded 
Uie  former  activity  of  tho^  \\i.  - 
are  engaged  in  the  investigalioos  ot 
nature.     Were  our  "work  the  his- 
tory of  science,  rather  tlian  ol'  the 
publications  of  the  year,  'we  m'tflit 
indeed  produce  some  very  singular 
discoveries.       Two   new    plariel> 
have  been  added  to  our   system  j 
which,    though  of  inconsiderable 
size,  and,  in  very  elliptic,  orbit-, 
are  perhaps   truly   pla«et'=,   ucie-i 
we    c*an    suppose    that    tliey    arr 
former  comets  circulating  in  )t  ^ 
excentric   orbs,    kept   nearer  t.*t 
sun  by  the. attraction   of  Jupit^.^. 
These  however  are  itoi  a  part  of  our 
subject,  for  no  English  work  hu* 
yet  noticed  tlit'm.   "  Of  Ua*  Natui? 
of  the  Sun,"  Wr.  Hcrschcl,  in  tie 
Philosophical     Transactions,     h^^ 
communicated  sonie  new  ol)<crAi- 
tions.     His  object  is   to  difccAt: 
*'  the  causes  or  the  s\mptom«  <'^ 
its    variable    emisNtoii    of   liglit-" 
He  still  preserves  his  former  opi- 
nion of  the  suiv's   being  a  dcu.-c 
body,    and  that   the    light  h  as 
atmosphere  around  it.     The  fp^*!* 
in  this  luminary  he  supposes  to  be 
of  a  tuminouji  nature,   capable  c( 
becoming  light,   and,    in   realih. 
the  pabulum  of  the  source  o1  he^i 
and  life.     This   idea   he  attempts 
to  support,  by  showing  that  larf 
?pots  are  connected   willi   subyc* 
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quent  seasons  of  warmth  and  plenty. 
Of  the  seasons  and  weather,  in 
general,  we  have  received  some 
correct  registers  from  Mr.  Bciit, 
end  have  been  gratified  by  Mete- 
orological Observations  made  at 
Oujein,  a  town  of  tljc  Peninsula 
of  India',  in  the  sisth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches. 

Astronomy  has  not  received,  in 
English  worksy  any  very  valuable 
accessions  to  its  stock.     A  trajiisla* 
tion,  from  the  French,  of  a  '*  Sy- 
stem of  the  World,   by  M.  Lam- 
bert,'^ is  a  slight  flimsy  perform- 
ance,   from  the   school  of  P'onta- 
nelle.      Two  didactic   works^    by 
Mr.  Clarke ;  viz.  '*  The  Seaman's 
Desiderata,'^    and  on   the    means 
'*  Of  clearing  the  Effects  of  Reflex- 
ion and  Parallax  in  Observations,'' 
are  useful  works;  and  M.  Mc.ndo2;a 
Rio's  "  Description  of  an  improved 
reflecting  Circle,"  in  the  Transac- 
tions,   shows  it  to  be  a  valuable 
instrument.    Respecting  Light,  we 
shall  announce  two  or  three  works 
of   some    importance,     published 
without  ^  a  name,     but    supposed 
to  be   written    by  a  Mr.  Darby. 
The  first  is  entitled  "  Observations 
concerning  the  Inflections  of  Light, 
accompanying   those  of  Newton, 
but  differing  from  his,  and  appear- 
ing to  lead  to  a  change   of  his 
Theory    of  Light    and  Colours." 
The  second   is   entitlefl,    "  New 
Observations  concerning  the  Co- 
lour of  thin,   transparent  bodies, 
showing  these  Pii^euomena  to  be 
Inflections  of  Light,  and  that  tlie 
Newtonian  Fits  of  easy  Transmis- 
sion and  Reflection  have  no  Ex- 
istence."   The  last  is,  *'  An  Ac- 
count of  Irides  and  Corona;  round 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  other  luminous 
Boilies."    The  author  appears  to 
be  an  able  and  attentive  philoso- 
pher, and  has  pointed  out  many 
ciicumbtaBces  respecting  the  inflec- 


tion of  light,  which  have  iwt  been 
hitherto  noticed,  and  which  are 
somewiiat    inconsistent    with    the 

I 

hypothesis  of  Newton ;  for  tiiat 
great  man  considered' them  on  Ik 
as  such.  .We  hope  this  author  uiii 
pursue  his  inquiries,  for  much  re- 
Kiains  to  be  uone  in  those  investi- 
gations^ by  patient  experimental 
inquiry.  On  the  same  subject, 
though  In  a  somewhat  ditlerent 
line,  we  may  notice  Dr.  liulme's 
"  Cdntinuation  of  the  Experimenls 
and  Observations  on  Light,  spon- 
taneously omitted  from  various 
Hodie**,  with  the  Observations  on 
Solar  Light  imbibed  by  Cat^ton'ii 
Phosphorus,"  This  article  relates 
to  the  different  means  of  hastening 
or  retarding  the  emission  of  light, 
but  wants  that  philosophical  discri- 
mination which  would  render  it 
peculiarly  interesting  to  tiie  sci- 
entific inquirer.  Dr.  Woliaston's 
"  Experiments  on  the  Chemical 
Production  and  Agency  of  Elec- 
tricity," in  the  same  Volume  of 
the  Transactions,  relate  rather 
to  the  new  science  of  Galvanism, 
another  subject  of  philosophical 
importance,  which  would  render 
an  article  of  this  kind  more  va- 
luable, were  the  English  publi- 
cations on  this  subject  more  nu- 
merous; a  detect  which  we  had 
reason  to  regret  in  our  last  vo- 
lume. Galvanism  and  electricity 
are,  as  Dr.  Wollastou  supposes, 
very  probab'y  the  same;  ana  sparks 
of  light  hiive  certainly  been  pro- 
duced by  a  discharge  of  Galvanic 
influence.  An  article  by  Mr.  Davy, 
in  the  same  collection,  is  more  im- 
portant. It  contains  an  "Account 
,of  some  Cralvanic  Combinations, 
formed  by  the  Arrangement  oi' 
single  metallic  Plaies  and  Fluidsf, 
analogous  to  the  new  Galvanic  Ap- 
paratus of  M.  Volta."  Of  thio-ai^ 
title,  however,  we  can  oiler  »\oa<;- 
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count,  in  a  compass  suited  to  our 
limitj. 

Perhaps  the  Investigation  of  these 
invisibly  acting  powers  may,  in 
time,  contribute  more  cft'cctuaily 
to  our  knowledge  of  various  func- 
tions, which,  thougli  constantly 
carried  on  before  us,  we  cannot 
comprehend.  The  "  Ascent  of 
the  Sap  of  Trees"  we  know  to  be 
connected  witli  light,  and  with 
fclectricity ;  but  we  cannot  trace 
the  |>eculiar  mode  of  operation. 
Mr,  Knight,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  this  year,  has  given 
us  some  salisfectory  experiments 
on  tliis  subject,  though  the  whole 
process  is  still  obscure.  Another 
of  these  operations,  carried  on  in 
the  minutest  elements  of  bodies,  is 
the  fructification  of  plants.  We 
perceive  nothing,  in  our  list,  on 
this  subject  in  genera] ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  marine  plants,  we 
iind  some  curious  observations  on 
their  nature  and  propagation,  by 
major  Velley,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linna*an 
Society,  with  an  account  of  the 
ihictification  of  the  Lycopodiwm 
and  Denticulatum  by  M.  Brotero. 
In  our  former  account,  we  have 
passed  too  cursorily  over  this  col- 
lection, perhaps  from  too  great 
confidence  in  the  number  of  more 
^c^neral  publications  on  the  stibject 
of  natural  history  ;  perhaps  from 
Ats  being  in  its  earlier  periods  less 
interesting.  We  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  be  more  particular,  and 
mention  at  least  some  of  the  more 
important  articles. 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  marine 

})]ants,  we  may  notice  in  this  col- 
cction  colonel  Vellcy's  de^^crip- 
tion  of  the  Conferva  umbilicata,  a 
parasitic  sea-weed  from  New  South 
Wales;  Mr.  Boys'  description  of 
the  Flustra  Arenosa,  with  some 
other   marine   productions ;     Di» 


Shaw's  of  the  Sea  Anemone  (Ta 
bularia  maguifica)  ;  and  Kir. 
Adams's  of  some  minute  Britisii 
siiells,  and  some  marine  aaimals* 
Mr.  Turner's  '^  Calendarium  FIaB« 
taruBi  Marinarum''  is  an  attempt 
wholly,  new,  and  of  importance, 
as  it  teaches  us  whcsn  to  $n<l  each 
marine  plant  in  its  greatest  per<» 
fection.  Tliough  not  in  this  col- 
lection, nor  accurate  in  point  of 
time,  we  may  mention,  tirora  the 
coincideilce  of  (he  subjects,  that 
Mr.  Stack iKUisc's  very  accurate  and 
elegant  work,  entitled  "  Nereis 
Britannica^'  is  now  completed,  by 
the  publication  of  the  tliird  num- 
ber; and  Dr.  Shaw's  "Zoology" 
continued  (in  his  third  volume, 
containing  the  Natural  History  of 
Amphibia},  with  iotpeircd  ele- 
gance and  accuracy.  Tliese  will 
oe  the  subjects  of  more  parti- 
cular observation  in  our  next  an- 
nual account,  and  we  shall  nowr 
return  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

The  president  has  enriched  this 
volume  with  many  minuie  botani- 
cal ditK|uisitions,  wiuch  display  tb^ 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science,  aooompanied  w^  that 
precision  in  the  specific  distinc- 
tions which,  we  hoAie  said,  confer 
more  honour  on  Linnaeus  than  the 
di<%covery  of  tlie  sexual  system. 
His  observations  on  the  British 
species  of  Mentha  are  of  thisk  ind ; 
and  his, descriptions  of  five  new 
species  of  Carex  are  peculiarly 
accurate  and  discriminated ;  nor 
should  we  omit  mentioning  ht^ 
account  of  the  Sowerbea  Juncea, 
a  plant  from  Austraht^ia,  allied  to 
tlie  Allium,  at  least  near  it  in  the 
same  natural  class  of  Jussieu.  Of 
a  similar  unpretending  nature  i* 
Mr.  Ha  worth's  new  arrangement 
of  the  genus  Narcissus ;  but« 
though  of  humbly  protemions,  w^ 
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lew  usefU).    Of  the  collections,  we 
may  notice,  in  this  volume,   Mr. 
Tea«dale's    **  Supplement   to  the 
PlantaeEboracenses;"  Mr.  Sowerby 
and  Mr.  Turner's  "  Catalogue  of 
some  New  Plants,  observed  in  a 
Tour  through  the  Western  Coun- 
ties;" and  M.  Serra's  "  Examina- 
tion of  two  Genera  belonging  to 
the   natural  Family  of  Aurantia." 
These  are  t\vo  species  of  cratcva, 
which  he  thinks  merit  the  higher 
rank  of  genera^     The  great  luxu- 
riance of  the  Orcheston  grass,   in 
Mr.  Maton's  opinion,  arises  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;   and  the 
Ranunculus  aauaticus^    though  of 
a  genus  peculiarly  acrid,    is,  we 
find    from    Dr.  Pultney,    greedily 
devoured  by  oxen.     Mr,  Persoon 
has  communicated  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  variety  of  the  beecli, 
the    Fagus   sylvatica,    rescmblirg 
an  oak,  perhaps  an  hybrid  plant; 
and  Mr.  Xirby  has  given  some  ob- 
servations on  the  parasitic  plants  of 
whcat,which constitute  the  rust,  &c. 
In  the  Animal  kingdom.  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  mu5t  not  be  mentioned  with- 
out particular  respect,  has  given  a 
description  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
niouse^  Mus  bursarius ;   and  of  a 
new  species  of  mycteria,  from  Sene- 
gal.    Dr.  Buchanan  has  described 
a  new  species  of  bat,  the  Vesper- 
tilio  plicatus.    In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,     Mr.  Schreber    has 
given  '*  An  historical  and  anato- 
mical  Description^  of  a    doubtful 
amphibious  Animal  of  Germany, 
called,  by  Uaurenti,  Proteus  angui- 
Ibrmis."     It  resembles  the  laccrta 
siren,  breathing  both  by  gills  and 
lungs;    which,  however,  the  best 
judges  suppose  to  be,  like  the  siren, 
the  larva  of  another  animal..*— To 
descend  to  the  Insects,   we  must 
point    out    a    very   accurate    and 
splendid  publication  by  M.  Dono- 
van, entitled  an  "  Epitome  of  the 
IbOl. 


Natural  Historv  of  the  Insects  of 
China  ;*'    in  tne  introduction    to 
which  he- strangely  supposes,  that, 
had  lord  Macartney's  embassy  suc- 
ceeded  better,    we    should   have- 
known  less  of  the  entomology  of 
that  vast  kingdom.     M.  Lesser's 
'  Insecto-Theology,'*    which    we 
mention  in  this  pUce  as  it  contains 
ionie  account  of  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  insects,  is  a  super- 
ficial and  weak  performance.     It 
has  been  translated  for  some  time, 
and  omitted   in  our  last  volume. 
In  the  Linnsean  Transactions  we 
find  an  useful  account  of  the  insects, 
that  prey  on  timber,  with  a  short 
history  of  the  Cerambix  violaccus, 
by  Mr.  Kirby ;  together  with  the 
same  autlior's  "  Continuation  of  the 
History  of  the  Tipula  Tritici." 
.  Of  the  Vermes  we  have  some 
account  also  in  the  Linnsean  vo- 
-lumc,   as  we  find,    from  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan,   a  description  of  a  new 
genus-— he    should  perhaps    have 
said  a  new  species,   not  reducible 
to  any   known  genus— -which. « he 
stWes  the  Onchydium;  and,  from 
Dr.  Pultney,   information  of  asca* 
rides  from  two  species  of  pelican. 
Indeed,    parasitic   insects    are  so 
common, .  that  insects  themselves 
are  supposed  to  be*  infested  with 
them  ;    and   may  not   these  have 
their  parasites  ? 

On  Mineralogy,  though  much 
cultivated  in  Germany,  the  list  of 
English  works  is  very  trifling. 
Short  hints  occur  in  the  iournsHs 
of  Rome  travellers  •  but  the  only 
professed  mineralogical  Tour  is  Mr. 
Jam^*son*s  of  the  Scottish  Islands. 
11  may  be  recollected,  tiiat  we  for- 
merly noticed  this  author's  minera- 
logical account  of  Shetland  and 
Arran.  This  is  re-published  in  a 
more  splendid  form«  with  the  mi« 
neralogy  of  those  Islands   which 
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li^  nearesl^  to  Scotland.    The  more 
remote  ones  he  means  to  visit  and 
describe;  and  then  may  publish  tlie 
whole  again— for  the  present  work 
looks  too  much  like  tlie  art  of  book- 
making.     Another    vi'ork  of  tliis 
period  is  a  "  History  of  Volcanos," 
under  the  name  of  the  abb6  Ordi- 
naire. Though  professedly  a  trans- 
lation^  the  original  has  not  appear- 
ed; and  it  is  not  known  on  tlie 
continent.    It  has  however  little 
merit,   being  a  general,   and   no 
very  scientirtc,    enumeration  and 
description  of  the  di^t^rent  known 
volcanos.    The   Pctrolean  Wells, 
in  the  Burmah  dominions,  tliough 
inflammable,  are  not  volcanic ;  and 
are  well  described    in    the    sixth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
But  though  we  possess  no  professed 
miueralogical  work,  we  hnd  some 
valuable  papers  on  this  subject  in 
the     Philosophical     Transactions. 
Count   Bournon's  descriptions    of 
arseniates  pf  copper  and  iron  from 
Cornwall  are  masterly  specimens 
of  his  mineralo^ical  talents;   and 
Mr.  Hitchin's  discovery  of  silver 
in    the    Herland    copper-mine    is 
curious.     It  is  probanly  not  in  a 
suihcient  proportion  to  be  valuable, 
but.  may  perhaps  account  fyr  the 
small  quantity  of  silver  discovered 
in  the  ancient  Celts.      Mr.  Che- 
ncvix's  analyses  of  the  arseniates  of 
copper   and    iron,    described    by 
count  Bournon,  are  valuable ;  and 
his  method  of  preparing  a  more 
unii'orm  but  less  active  antimonial 
powder,  similar  to  James's,  is  very 
ingenious.     There  is,   he  tliinks, 
no  combination  of  the  metal  and 
the   phosphoric  acid   in  this  pre-^ 
paration.      In   this    connexion   of 
chemical    science   with   medicine 
and  arts,  our  collection,  in  the  pre- 
sent year.   Is   truly   scanty ;    and 
confined  to  Mr.  Higgins's  (a  very 
ingenious  chemist  oi  Dublin)  "  Es- 


say on  the  Theory  and  Prac* 
tice  of  Bleaching ;''  an  operatien 
which  he  proposes  to  shorten,  a( 
a  comparatively  inconsiderate  ex- 
pense, by  the  use  of  sulphuret 
of  lime ;  Mr.  Bliss's  expenmeat'^ 
and  observations  on  the  medicinal 
waters  of  Kilburn  ;  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's account  of  the  striking  efects 
of  muriat  of  lime,  in  the  productioD 
oCcold,  in  the  Philosophical  Trus- 
actions. 

The  more  professedly  Chemkal 
list  is  also  short.  W^  have  receiTed 
from  Mr.  Nicholson  a  traosladoa 
of  "  Fourcroy's  Synoptic  Tables  of 
Chemistry  ;"  and  a  translatioo  ui 
"  Gren's  Principles  of  modem 
Chemistry,"  in  2  volumes,  bve, 
from  another  autlior ;  the  latter  aa 
useful  introductory  work  to  thii 
pleasing  science*— indeed  more  das 
introduction,  for  it  is  rather  a  com- 
pendium of  the  whole  subjed, 
though  not  in  a  very  seductive 
form.  Dr.  Priestley  still  adheies  to 
the  old  doctrine;  and  we  iis^ 
among  the  publications  of  tfai5}car 
a  laboured  and  ingenious,  thougii 
not  a  very  satisfactory,  defence  of 
phlogiston. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
the  dispute  between  the  dfefendcrs 
of  the  old  and  new  system  of  chft- 
mistr)^,  the  latter  h^  attempted  to 
produce  no  slight  revolution^  ia  the 
theory  and  practice  of  meaicice- 
Mr.  Boaj,  in  the  sixth  volume  ^ 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  hasallenspJ- 
ed  to  explain  the  action  of  t^' 
poison  of  serpents  by  its  abstnH:^- 
ing  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  ^' 
Chisholm,  in  Dr.  Duncan's  Ab- 
nals  of  this  year,  recommends  ic»' 
oxy muriat  of  poi-a^i,  in  ibe)*^^- 
and  leprosy.  Dr.  Beddoe*  h*< 
published  his  "  Collection  of  Tes- 
timonies respecting  Ihe  Treatiflw"^ 
of  the  Venereal  Disease  b^  Aciii^. 
and  Dt.  Reich's  most  valued  ^ecn' 
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tfethod  of  curing  fever^j  commu- 
licated  in  an  English  dress  to  us 
)y  Dr.  Parry,  is  the  exhibition  of 
he  muriatic  acid.  These  are  all 
icions  of  the  same  stock ;  to  which 
ve  may  perhaps  add  Dr.  Whyte's 
'  Chemico-pneumatic  Apparatus/' 
idvertised  in  his  "  Observations 
m  Gout  and  Rheumatism."  The 
cmedy  for  the  yaws  and  leprosy 
nust  De  ascertained  by  ex  per  i- 
nent;  but  every  practitioner  can 
ippreciate  the  merit  of  Dr.  Reich's 
ecret :  and  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  his  "  Observations  on 
he  Venereal  Disease,"  has  shown, 
>y  unprejudiced  observations,  the 
ittle  dependence  that  is  to  be 
>laced  on  acids  in  this  complaint. 
\s  we  cannot  return  to  this  subject 
m  every  work  we  announce,  we 
nay  here  remark,  that  the  tesli- 
nony  of.  the  best  practitioners,  in 
he  publications  of  this  year,  coin- 
rides  with  Mr.  Blair's. 

The  treatment  of  the  Venereal 
tisease  has  been  considerably  il- 
ustrated  within  this  period.  To 
^r.  Wlieatley  we  are  indebttL'd 
or  an  improved  "Treatment  of 
krictures  of  Urethra,"  in  his  "Ob- 
ervations  on  Mr.  Home's "  me- 
hod,  and  for  his  *'  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  the  Cure  of  Gonorrhoja 
^irulenta  in  Men."  This  author 
las  also  published  *'  Practical  Ob- 
ervations  on  the  Cure  of  Ulcers 
vithout  Rest,"  by  means  of*  ban- 
lagcs.  Mr.  Geohcgan  has  added 
o  the  list,  by  some  "  Practical  Ob- 
ervations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
nent  of  some  exasperated  Sym- 
>tom8  of  the  Venereal  Disea«;c." 

Surgery  in  general  has  received 
;reat  attention  in  the  period  wa 
re  consklering ;  and  tne  second 
olume  of  the  Transactions  for  the 
mprovement  of  Medical  Know- 
ftige  is  a  valuable  collection. 
Though  hot  used  to  descend  to  the 


particular  articles  of  the<;e  Trans- 
actions, there  arc  some  oFtoo  great 
importance  to  be  wh^^ily  passed 
over.  M.  Che\'"dlier's  '*  Introcluc- 
tion  to  a  Course  of 'Lectures  on 
Surgical  Operations  "  is  a  separate 
publication,  but  contains  many  ju- 
dicious and  valuable  reflexions ; 
while  M.  Delonne's  **  New  Pro- 
gress of  Surgerv  in  France,"  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Chevernac,  is  pom« 
pous,  egotic,  and  trifling.  In  the 
volume  just  mentioned  we  have 
some  additional  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  method  of  operating  for. 
the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  Mr. 
Home;  and  a  case  where  aneu- 
risms in  one  leg  were  cured  by  the 
discharge  from  the  bursting  of  a 
tumour  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Home  has  communi- 
cated some  cases  and  observations 
on  strangulated  hernia ;  and  a  Mrr 
Fryer  has  informed  us  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  for  the  hernia 
after  eight  days.  We  find  i^^ stances 
of  foetuses  extra  uterine^  and  in  the 
Fallopian  tube ;  and  one  iui^tance, 
by  Mr.  Home,  where  the  ovum* 
>vas  full  of  hydatids. ,  In  Dr. 
Duncan's  Annals  we  find  a  very 
valuable  Essay,  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
on  tlie  eclampsia  parturientium, 
which  he  thinks  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  epilepsy ;  and,  in 
the  volume  of  the  Transactions, 
some  important  obstetrical  infor- 
mation, which  wc  cannot  particu- 
larty  specify.  Wc  noticed  in  our 
last  volume  the  disputed  opinions 
respecting  the  inelastic  swelfing  of 
the  leg  which  succeeds  child-birth. 
We  find  Mr.  White  has  published 
a  second  part  of  his  former  Essay, 
in  which  he  supports,  by  addi- 
tional arguments;  his  first  opi« 
nion.  Dr.  Andr^e's  ^  Cases  and 
Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Fistula  in  A  no,  Hncmorrhage,  Mor- 
tification," &c.  are  valuable,  par- 
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ticularly  on  tke  first  subject,  where 
lie  shows,  very  justly-,  that  we  are 
often  too  rapid  m  ha<;tening  to  an 
operation,  and  checking  what  na- 
ture has   intended    as   a  salutary 
metastasis.     Dr.  Baillie  has  given 
a  case,  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  great  intestine  was  separated 
by  sphacelus :  the  case  ended  fa- 
tally.    But  we  may  here  notice 
another,  in  the  new  volume  of  Dr. 
Duncan's    Annals,    where    nature 
completed  tlte  cure,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  very  able  physician. 
Dr.  Sanden.     The  part  separated 
had  probably  fallen  down,  forming 
ivhat     is     called      intussusccptio. 
Mr.  R.White's  "  Practice  of  Sur- 
gcry  *'  is  only  another  edition  of  a 
rormer  work,   with  a  new  title; 
and  Mr.  Kentish  has  given  a  Se- 
conal Essay,   enforcing   the  good 
6^ect%  of  his  stimulating  method  of 
treating  burns.      This,  though  a 
branch  of  the  Brunonian  system, 
jnay  probably  be  well  founded ; 
ana  the  author  supports  It  very 
*  ably.      Mr.  Pears,  who  has  puba 
lished  some    *'  Cases  of  Phthisis 
Pulmpnalis,   successfully   treated" 
by  warm  cordial  remeclies,  is  too 
violent  and  sanguine.     Then*  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  plan  beiug  es- 
sentially injurious.     Another  san-. 
guine  Brunonian  has  published  a 
comparative  view  of  the  theories 
of  Cullen,   Brown,  and  Darwin, 
with  respect  to  rheuifiatism ;  but 
Darwin     is    his    ostensible    idol ; 
thougli  the  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the   two  last  is    not 
great*     Dr.  Rush,  too,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Animal  Life,  which  he- 
describes,  in  the  language  ofBrown, 
as  a  "  forced  state,"  approaches 
very  near  that  dangerous  systema- 
tic.    The  opinion^  however,  .was 
originally  derived  from  Dr.  Cullen. 
—Dr.  Rush  has  again  returned  to 
ttie  charge  respecting  blcediiig  in 


the  yellow  fever;  but  appears  io 
have  moderated  his  ardour,  and 
checked  the  flow  of  blood.  He 
has  been  better  employed  in  trac- 
ing *'  the  origin  of  the  malignant 
and  bilious  fever  of  Philadelphia," 
and  in  investigating  "  the  means 
of  preventing  it."  Dr.  Maclean's 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Plague 
not  contagious,"  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  lulling  tlie  unfortunate 
victims  into  a  fatal  security.  Dr. 
Rush's  work  we  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  Dr.  Falconer's  "  Essay 
on  the  Plague,  and  the  Means  of 
preventing  it,"  with  Dr.  Haygarth's 
letter  /*  On  preventing  infectious 
Fevers,"  are  fruly  valuable,  on  th» 
well-founded  supposition  that  they 
'may  be  communicated  by  conta- 
gion. 

Dr.  Rush  has  connected  with  his 
lash  publication  on  the  yellow  fever 
some  remarks  on  hydrophobia  and 
gout,  which  he  considers  as  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  to  be  treated 
hy  bleeding.     Perhaps   the  latter 
disease  has  been  too  carefully  fos- 
tered by  heat ;  but  the  hydropho* 
bia  %i  certainly  not  to   be  cured 
by  evacuations.     A  translation  of 
Struvc's  "Asthenology,  or  the  Ait 
of  preserving   feeble  Life,"  con- 
tains some  judicious  observations 
on  the  exhausted  state,   and  those 
disorders  which    induce  extreme 
debility.     To  this  we  may  add  the 
same  author's  little  tract  "  On  the 
Art  of  recovering  r^^uspendcd  Ani- 
mation," and  a  treatise  "  On  the 
physical  Etlucation  of  Children." 
Both  are  translated  into  English ; 
but  the  latter  contains  directions, 
sometimes  fanciful,  and  perhaps  in 
gencKil  better  adapted  to  a  Ger- 
man than  an  English  nursery ;  yet, 
in  the  midiit  o£  these  tancii'ul  re- 
finements, we  may  often  discover 
in  it  valuaiblc  advice  and  judicioui 
directions. 
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When,  however,  we  speak  of 
fancies,  we  must  not  overlook  a 
singular  one  of  Dr.  Rowlej.  In 
describing  .the  "Treatment  and 
Cure  "  of  a  nervfy-ditcacered  "  Drop- 
sy of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain/' 
which  is  no  other  than  the  lot^ 
knozcH  disease,  hydrocephalus^  4ie 
speaks  of  vomiting  as  the  predis- 
posing cause,  without  recollecting 
tliat  children  almost  constantly  vo- 
mit«  and  always  easily,  while  the 
hydrocephalus  is  a  peculiarly  rare 
.  disease.  The  croop,  another  dis- 
ease of  children,  h^s  been  of  late 
secmi^^ly  more  common,  certainly 
more  fioticed :  we  find  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Medical  Transactions ; 
and  calomel  recommended  for  its 
remedy  in  the  Annals  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can, by  Mr.  Albers.  A  singular 
disease  of  the  East  Indies  has  been 
well  described  in  a  letter  to  sir 
Walter  Farquhar— ris.  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  colon,  "  often  fatal  ;'* 
and  we  have  a  good  popular  com- 
pendium of  the  diseases  of  Jamaica, 
by  Dr.  Dancer.  Dr.  Powel's  trea- 
tise on  the  bile  and  its  diseases 
is  an  useful  collection  of  facts  on 
this  subject,  with  some  refine- 
ments, which  perhaps  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  accurate  exapiination  : 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  Dr.  Haillie's 
account  of  diabetes,  with  the  dis- 
section; when  no  organ  leal  aifection 
of  the  kidney  was  observable,  and 
which,  perhaps,  supports  the  jdoa 
of  this  being  rather  a  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  than  of  the 
•  kidneys. 
^  On  the  Cow-pox  the  publica- 
tions have  been  numerous,  and  we 
need  not  detail  them,  s^9  <the  deci- 
sion respecting  its  merits  will  de- 
pend on  the  publications  of  this 
year,  to  be  noticed  in  our  next  vo- 
lume; yet,  asaa  analogous  subject, 
we  should  notice  from  the  Medi- 
cal Transactions  $on)e  tascs  where 


the  small-pox  and  meazles  existed 
at  tlie  same  time  in  the  same  per- 
sons. In  this  collection  we  should 
have  before  noticed  a  valuable  pa* 
per  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  on 
the  combination  of  medicines,  in 
support  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
xived  from  many  combinations, 
particularly  of  purgatives  and  bit« 
ters. 

"  Dr.  Nisbet's  "  Treatise  on 
Diet"  is  a  work  of  some,  but,  no 
great  value  ;  and  Dr.  Thompson's 
"  Family  Physician"  *  is  one  of 
those  aids  of  quackery,  which,  how- 
ever well  exxicutcd,  must  be  oflen 
injurious.  In  this  class  we  must 
also  include  Mr.  Perkins's  Metallic 
Tractors,  to  which,  by  successive 
publications,  our  attention  is  con- 
.stantly  drawn,  and  a  "  History  of 
Animal  Magnetism,"  by  Dr.  Win- 
ter, with  "  Dissertations  on  Di*opsy 
and  Spasm,"  which  are  cured  in  a 
manner  that  the  author  has  not 
condescended  to  explain.. 

Our  Anatomical  works  have  nei-* 
ther  been  numerous  nor  impor- 
liint.  We  omitted  in  our  last  vo- 
lume tlie  succesKive  fasciculi  of 
Dr.  Baiiiic's  Morbid  Anatomy,  a 
work  of  equal  elegance  and  accu- 
racy, and  can  only  now  men- 
tion an  introductory  work  of  Dr. 
Hooper's-^'* The  Anatomist's Vade 
Mecum."  The  first  chapter  of  Cu- 
vier's  Comparative  Anatomy  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Allen ;  it  is 
a  masterly  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  and,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we 
perceive  "  a  description  of  a  mon* 
strous  lamb,"  wanting  the  cere* 
brum  and  some  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  by  Mr.  Carlisle.  In  the  same 
volume  is  "  an  anatomical  descrip« 
tion  of  a  male  rhinoceros,"  by  Mr* 
Thomas,  with  "  obairvatioi^s  oo 
the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  grinding  teeth  •£  the  wild 
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boar,  and  the  animal  incognitum/' 
sup])Icmentary  to  l)is  description 
of  I  he  teeth  of  tlie  elephant,  by 
Mr.  Home.  Mr.  Hunter's  obser- 
vations on  the  growth  of  bone,  pub- 
lished also  by  Mr.  Home  in  th« 
Medical  Transactions,  elucidate,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  bones  of  the  ear,  it  is 
well  known^  assist  greatly  the 
function  of  hearing;  but  Mr. 
Cooper  proposes,  to  make  them 
the  only  medium.  The  tympanum 
is  chiefly  useful,  while  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  open;  but,  when 
closed  from  inflammation,  or  any  ^ 
other  cause,  the  bones  of  the  car 
will  convey,  he  thinks,  sounds 
more  perfectly,  if  the  tympanum 
be  destroyed  ;  and  he  has  adduced 
some  facts  in  support  of  this  opi» 
nion,  in  the  annual  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr. 
Home  has  communicated  in  the 
same  volume  some  remarks  *'  on 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves,*'  a 
property  denied  by  former  phy- 
siologists, which  he  has  not  sup- 
ported with  suflicient  unexception- 
able evidence.  "  The  mechanism  of 
the  eye,"  the  subject  of  the  fiakerian 
Lecture,  by  Dr.  Yoiing,  is  designed 
to  show  that  vision  is  adapted  to 
the  diflferent  distances  of  objects, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  coats  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  In  this  vo* 
lumealsowe  find  the  observatibns 
of  a  young  gentleman,  who  reco- 
vered his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  it  by  cataracts  at  that  of  twelve 
months.  The  circumstances  are 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  Chesel- 
den's  patient ;  but  we  suspect  the 
boy  was  not  so  blind  as  to  be  in- 
sensible of  the  distance  of  objects. 
The  only  other  work  we  shall  at  this 
time  notice,  is  one  of  Spallanaani's 
earJy  publications  on  the  circulation 
of  Uie  blood,  with    his   life,  by 


•      •  t » 


M.    Tourdes,    translated   by   Br. 

HaU.] 

The  Historical  produdioos  gf 
this  year  are  not  verj  numerous, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  col- 
sillerable  merit.  Among  these  ure 
rrmy  reckon  the  "EiemeDts  of  ge* 
neral  History,  ancient  and  modern  : 
to  which  are  added,  a  Table  oi' 
Chronology,  and  a  compaiatiTc 
View  of  ancient  and  modem  Geo- 
graphy, illustrated  by  Maps  "«^two 
volumes.  This  wors.  contains  the 
outlines  of  a  course  of  acadeaucai 
lectures  on  general  history^  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  fer 
many  years,  in  the  university  of 
Ekiinburgh,  and  received,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  with  a  portHic 
of  the  public  approbation  anphr 
suflicient  to  compensate  the  ialy^jr^ 
of  the  aulhor.  He  composed  these 
Elements  principally  with  the  %  ietv- 
of  furnishing  an  aid  to  the  student^ 
attending  his  lectures,  and  con- 
ceived, that,  by  giving  a  little  more 
amplitude  to  their  com  position,  iw 
might   render  the   work   of  more 

feneral  utility;  and  we  agree  with 
im,  .tliat,  in  its  present  form,  h 
may  be  not  only  serviceable  to 
youth,  in  furnishing  a  regular  pkn 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  im- 
portant study,  but  useful  even  U> 
those  who  have  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  general  histon- 
from  the  perusal  of  the  works  oi 
detached  historians,  and  who  wi^h 
to  methodise  that  knowledge,  or 
even  to  refresh  their  memoiy  oo 
material  facts  and  the  order  <st 
events.  In*  truth,  ;t  is  further  our 
opinion,  that  the  learned  professor's 
lectures  will  ngw,  for  the  first  time, 
become  useful.  "  Teaching  h^sh 
xy "  in  schools  or  in  colleges  by 
lectures,  is  a  mere  waste  of  tiaie: 
whereas  a  book  of  even  less  di- 
mensions than  Uie  preseirt,  whkh 
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^ves  ,a  plan  and  suitable  directions 
to  the  student^  is  all  the  help  he 
can  possibly  receive,  and  may  be 
of  the  greatest  Utility.  Mr .Ty  tier's 
plan  apj)ears  to  be  judicious ;  and 
to  the  execution  of  it,  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  subjects  it 
embraces,  we  see  no  important 
objection.  In  the  ancient  part, 
the  authors  are  referred  to  at  tlte 
«nd  of  each  section,  and  enume- 
rated in  tlie  orcler  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  studied;  and  those 
parts  of  their  works  which  are 
roost  important  are  pointed  out  in 
a  section  on  the  "  Method  of  stu- 
dying ancient  History."  Clmrac- 
ters  are  also  given,  and  references 
made,  to  the  principal  modern  hi- 
storians. A  comparative  view  of 
ancient  and  modem  geography 
is  appended,  together  with  a  table 
oP  cnronology,  and  other  docu- 
ments whi^h  may  be  requisite  to 
the  general  subject. 

The  "  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Year  1799  :  by 
William  Belsham:''  vol. V.  and  VI. 
—is  the  continuation  of  a  workW 
/which  the  first  part,  entitled  '*  Me- 
moirs of  the  King^  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  House  of  Brunswic-Lunen- 
burg,''  was  published  in  1793;  and 
the  second — "  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  Session 
of  Parliament  ending  A. D,  1795" — 
in  1795.  To  the  account  we  gave 
of  this  last  publication  in  our  Re- 
gister for  1795,  we  have  little  to 
add  respecting  the  general  merits 
of  the  present  work,  which  conti- 
nues the  war  to  the  year  1799,  ex- 
cept that  the  author's  language  is 
in  many  instances  more  intempe- 
rate tiian  the  dignity  of  history  will 
permit-*  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  degrade  the  work  from  its 
rank  in  composition,  and  gives  it 
the  air  of  a  temporary  attack  on 


public  men  and  measures.  In  oth^r 
respects,  however,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  our  former  opinion 
respecting  the  author's  industry  in 
collecting  facts,  and  his  abilty  in 
displaying  them  with  ease,  ele- 
gance, and  perspicuity. 

Our  next  puolication  is  one  of 
great  importance,  from  the  nature 
of  its  contents  and  the  general  at- 
tention which  has  been  drawn  to  it 
— "  Memoirs  of  the  different  Re- 
bellions in  Ireland,  from  the  Arrival 
of  the  English :  also  a  particular 
Detail  of  that  which  broke  out  on 
tlie  23d  of  May,  1798 ;  with  tlic 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  Characters  of 
the  principal  Actors  in  it.  To  this 
Edition  is  added  a  concise  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  and 
Considerations  on  the  Means  of 
extending  its  Advantages  therein. 
By  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart. 
Member  in  the  late  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  second  Edition."  It 
may  be  necessary  to  premise,  th^t 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  Was 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
then  lord-Ileutenant  of  Ireland,  tl^e 
marquis  Cornwallis,  who,  upon  a 
perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  work, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his 
patronage,  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

'Letter  to  Sir  Ridiard  Mu^are,  by 
Order  qf  Marquis  Comwallis. 

*  S I R,      DubliD  Castle,  Mutch  ii%  1801. 

'  I  am  directed  by  the  lord-licu- 
'  tenant  to  express  to  you  his  con- 
'  cern  at  its  appearing  that  your 

*  late  publication  of  the  History  of 
'  the  Rebellions  in  Ireland  has  i>een 
'  dedicated  to  him  by  permission. 
'  Had  his  excellency  oeen  apprised 

*  of  the  contents  and  nature  of  the 
'  work,  he  would  never  have  lent 
'  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  book 
'  which  tends  so  strongly  to  revive 

Si  *  thc$ 
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'  the  dreadful    animosities  which 

*  have  so  long  distracted  tliis  coun- 

'  try,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of. 
'  every  good  subject  to  endeavoi|r 

*  to    compose.     His    excellency, 

*  therefore,  desires  me  to  request, 

*  that,  in  any  future  edition  of  tiie 
'  book,  the  permission  to  dedicate 

*  it  to  him  may  be  omitted.* 
Signed  by  his  lordship's  secretary. 

Col.  Edw.  Littlehales. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may.  prevail  as  to  parts  of-  this 
work,  and  however  we  feel  in- 
clined to  applaud  the  industry  of 
the  author  in  collecting  and  ar* 
ranging  mapy  important  facts,  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  marquis, 
respecting  the  general  tendency  of 
the  work,  must  be  decisive.  We 
can  add  nothing  to  it,  but  our  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  manly  and 
independent  spirit  which  dictated , 
such  a  letter  to  an  author  of  rank, 
and  at  the  critical  time  when  it 
was  most  important  for  his  majes- 
ty's representative  to  express  his 
opinion.  Nor  docs  his  lordship's 
conduct  appear  less  meritorious  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation  from  what 
our  author  insinuates.  ''  It  has  been 
discovered,''  he  says,  "  that  he  (the 
marquis),  and  the  party  to  vvhich 
he  was  attached  in  England,  meant 
to  put  Protestants  and  Roman-ca- 
tholics exactly  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing ;  it  would  then  appear  ungra- 
cious and  inconsistent  in  him  to 
sanction  a  work  which  exposed 
the  malignant  spirit  of  popery.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  paid 
great  court  to  th^  heads  ot  the 
popish  clergy,  who  had  unbounded 
influence  over  the  multitude."  The 
late  rebellion  in  Ireland  sir  Richard 
imputes  ent^ely  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  itself,  which,- ^mong  other 
enormities,  i'drbids  all  good-faith 
to  be  kept  with  heretics  i  and  he 


accordingly  (races  the  influence,  y 
such  doctrines  in  the  kingdi^m  rj 
Ireland  from  the  year  1567  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  endeavours  to  pro\c 
that  the  rebellion  was  made  bv  ire 
priests  and  their  deluded  followers 
a  religious  war^  and  that  nothing 
less  tlian  ^  total  massacre  and  ex- 
tirpation  of   the   Protestants  'was 
openly  announced  wherever  they 
obtained  a  temporary  ascendan^A. 
These   are  strong  assertions ;   but 
the  reader  will  think  them  perhap> 
yet  stronger,  when,  after  the  letter 
from  '  marquis   Comwallis    above 
transcribed,    he    is    told    bv  'our 
author  that  "  the  Jacobins  ot  Eng- 
land  and   Ireland   have  censured 
him  for  having  published  it  so  so^a 
after  the  late  rebellion,   under  a 
pretence  that  it  would  revive  tha^c 
feuds  and  animosities  from  which 
it  originated ;  ^  and    that  *'  some 
weak    and    shallow     politician <  "* 
(such  as  the  marquis  CornwalfiN) 
"  have  said  that  the  publication  oi 
this   book   would  tend    to  revive 
animosities    which    every    perv^, 
should  wish  to  compose.**     In  the 
course  of  the  work,  the  follow ir? a 
positions  are  strenuously  maintain- 
ed: That  the  various  concessions 
of  the  government  and  p&rliamect 
to  the  Romaii-catliolics  had  in  uo 
degree  conciliated   the  •  minds  of 
,that  class  of  people  ^i— that   their 
designs  went  entirely  to  the  mas- 
sacre and  destruction  of  every  prtv 
testant  in  Ireland^  all  their  olixr 
plans  being  wholly  subservient  to 
that  of  establishing  their  own  reli- 
gion completely  in  the  country— 
that  the  Romish  priest?  had  so  en- 
tirely the  command  of  the  popi<b 
multitude,  by  the  influence  of  >-«- 
perstitious  motives,  and  a  bigoted 
obedience,  that   they  could^  have 
saved  as  many  as  they  chose  frora 
the  vengeance  o{  the  rebels ;  bat 
that  they  very  rarely  exerted  their 

authoriij 
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authority  for  beneficial  purposes,  religion,  and  who  partake  in  Am 

and   saved  comparatively  an  ex-  tender    regards   expressed    hy   a 

tremely  small  number— and  that  well-known  prelate  for  that  reli* 

several  of  tlie  priests  were  actually  gion.    To   such    perplexities  ar« 

leaders  in  the  rebellion,  and  pre-  men  reduced  who  have  no  fixed 

tended  even  to  miraculous  powers,  principle,  and  who  depend  on  th* 

the  better  to  delude  their  ignorant  chapter  of  accidents  for  what  they 

followers.    In  ord^r  to  appreciate  are  to  think,  as  well  as  what  they 

the    justice    of  these   assertions,  are  to  act,  —  It  may  be  necessary 

^without  advancing  any  opinion  of  however,   to    add,    although  the 

pur  own  on  questions  which  de-  date  be  anticipated, "  Observations 

pend  on   positive    evidence,    we  on  tlie  Reply  of  the  Right  Rev. 

shall  refer  our  readers  lo  "  The  Dr.  Caulfield,  Roman-catholic  Bt* 

Reply    of   the    Right   Rev.  Dr.  shop,  and  of  the  Roman-catholic 

Caulfield,  Roman-catholic  Bishop,  Clergy  of  Wexford,  to  the  Misre^ 

and  of  the  Roman-catholic  Clergy  presentations  of  Sir  Richard  Mus- 

of  Wexford,  to  the  Misrepresenta-  grave,  Bart.;  and  on  other  Writera 

tions    of   Sir  Richard  Miisgrave,  who  have  animadverted    on   the 

Bart. ;  with  a  Preface  and  Appen-  'Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Rebellions :' 

dix,"  in  which  these  reverend  gen-  by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Bart.'* 

^emen  vindicate  themselves  m  a  In  this  the  author  gives  a  full  reply 

very    temperate  ^  and     becoming  to  his  various  opponents ;  repeate 

manner ;  and  to  "  Part  of  a  Letter  ind  confirms  his  former  sentiments; 

to  a  noble  £arl ;  containing  a  very  and  persists  in  defying  the  conse^ 

short  Comment  on  the  Doctrines  quences  that  may  follow  from  the 

and  Facts  of  Sir   Richard  Mus-  principles  of  his  work. 

grave's  Quarto,  and  vindicatory  of  "  History  of  the  RebcIIioa  m 

the  Yeomanry  and  Catholics  ot  the  Ireland  in  ithe  Year  1798,  &c. : 

City  of  Cork:  by  Thomas  Towns-  containing  an  impartial  Account 

end,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  a  of  the  Proceedings  of  the   Irish 

Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.'*  Revolutionists,  from  the  Year  1782 

This  ai^thor  is  of  opinion,  that,  "  in  till  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebel* 

this  triumphant  day  of  a  shameless  lion  :  with  an  Appendix,  to  illus* 

'  swid  presumptuous  atheism,  to  im-  trate  Mtne.  Facts :    by   the   Rev. 

peacm  the  most  general  profession  James  Gordon,  Rector  of  Killeg- 

of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  all  ney  in  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and 

the  crowns  and  cabinets  of  all  the  of  Cannaway  in  the  Diocese  of 

kingdoms  of  the  continent  of  Eu-  Cork,  twenty-five  Years  an  Inha- 

rope,  as  the  c^use  of  blood  and  bitant  of  the  County  of  Wexford." 

treason  In  Ireland,  is  an  intcllec-  This  work,  although  deficient  in 

tual  Irregularity  beyond  the  adjust-  arrangement,  style,  and  composir 

ment  of  reason/'    This  absurdity  tion,  may  safely  be  recommended 

will    y^t   appear    mpre    glaring,  for  it>  temperance  and  impartiality, 

when  it  is  considered  that  they  and  the  many  proofs  it  gives  of 

who  approve  of  sir  Richard  Mus^  the  propriety  of  the  union  between 

j;rave*8  work  are  to  a  man  the  the  two  kingdoms;  although  the 

identical  critics  and  readers  who  author  allows  ihajL  "  much  work 

believe  most  implicitly  in  the  abb^  |s  left  for  th^4mperial  parliament 

SarruePs  conspiracy  for  the  de-  to  attach  the  mass  of  the  Irish 

ftp^ction  of  the  Roman-cathol^c  peasantry  to  th«  coostitutipn.  This 

^apno^ 
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vftnnot  be  eflfbbted  so  long  as  the 
peasants  are  physically  miserable.*' 
«»In  hts  narrations,  and  in  his  rea- 
conings^  he  has  encteaToured  to  steer 
clear  of  the  prejudices  of'party,  and 
^ffe  think  has  teen  successful. 

''  The  second  Part  of  the  History 
frf  the  Ang^o-Saxons,  from*  the 
Death  of  Egbert  to  the  Norman 
Conquest:  by  6h. Turner,  F.A.S." 
two  volumes-*. is  a  work  of  much 
xesearcK  and  laudable  industry; 
i>ut  we  see  no  material  rca<on  for 
expressing  a  more  favourable  opi- 
nion than  we  advanced  in  our  last 
year's  Register  on  the  First  Part  of 
this  work.  The  digressions  are 
still  too  numerous,  and  the  style 
inflated  and  declamatory.  With 
suitable  c6rreriions  and  omissions. 
However,  this  might  be  render- 
ed an  interesting  work  ;  and  the 
history  of  Alfred,  even  in  its 
present  form,  must  be  highly  so 
to  every  Eng'Iishman. 

The  "  History,  civil  and  com- 
mercial, of  the  British  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies :  b\»  Bryan  Ed- 
tvards,  Esq.  F.R.S.  fee. :  Vol.  III. 
illustrated  with  Plates  "-•is  a  mis- 
nomer in  every  respect.  It  is  not 
«  new  work,  being  a  re-publica- 
tion, with  some  additions,  of  Mr. 
Edwards's  History  of  St.  Domingo, 
^hich  is  not,  and  never  was,  a 
British  colony.  It  is  a  perform- 
ance, however,  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  very  properly  forms  a 
third  volume  to  Mr.  Edwards's 
ivorks.  Prefixed  is  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  written  by  himself,  of  whfch 
•very  reader  will  regret  the  brevity. 

*'  The  History  of  France,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  political, 
literary,  commercial,  &c.  from  the 
Time  of  its  Conquest  by  Clovis, 
A.  D.  486 !  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
•  Ranken,  one  of  the  Ministers  of. 
Glasgow]:  Vol.  I.*'—  is  ^  compila- 
tion ^considerable  in6rit,  ahfaough 


it  may  not  have  weight  or  c!^. 
gancc  to  promote  the  author  to  tlic 
first  rank  o{  historians.  His  p'sr 
M  nearly  that  of  Dr.  Henr)-,  h  [> 
history  of  our  own  countr\;  U 
Dr.  Henry  had  advantaj^es  of  irj- 
lerials  Wnirh,  we  apptehciwl,  t!.e 
present  author  will  find  it  very  ,lit. 
ficult  to  collect,  rcspdding  i!' 
civil,  military^  ccclesiosticraT  lite- 
rary history  'of  a  foreign  naiicc. 
He  has,  however,  made  a  %f^A 
use  of  what  can  Wc^gleaned fe 
contemporary  historians;  and  al- 
though we  miss  the  himinoas  C'>- 
Tiods  of  Gibbon,  a  reader  of  Ir? 
expectations  wiH  be  pleased  wiih 
the  plain  and  easy  style  of  thcpr^ 
sent  author,  and'wifh  the  perspi- 
cuous' view  he  gives  of  the  bhk 
celebrated  facts  and  characters  ct 
those  early  times. 

The  "History  of  the  priuciy 
Events  of  tlic  Reign  of  Fredenc- 
WiHiamll.  King  of  Pmssia;  ari 
a  political  Picture  of  Europe,  fen 
1786  to  1796,  containing  a  Suff- 
mary  of  the  Revofulions  of  Braba:. 
Holknd,  Poland,  and  France:  12 
th ree  Volum  es :  translated  from  t>: 
French  of  L.P.  S%ur  the  Bdff. 
formerly  Ambassador  of  Louis  W 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  V;. 
enna"— is  a  work  of  which  ^t 
took'  some  notice  in  our  account  r 
Foreign  Literature  ^belonging  ^^ 
the  preceding  year.  It  cos*^ 
under  the  class  of  those  roemoiri 
from  which  future  ^historians  c»' 
extract  their  materials,  and  ih  ^ 
deed,  a  valuable  collection  of  u«* 
fill  fects.  It  commences  wilii  J 
weH-written  introduction,  or  ef^ 
tome  of  the  history  of  the  ^^tm^^ 
wh6  have  governed  Pniwa  ^'; 
Brandenburg.  This  is  foU''^^^- 
by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  ftcdc- 
the  Great,  and  a  picture  of  t ' 
political  situation  of  Europe  »i;J'- 

epoch  in  which  Ffederic-Wit^; 
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II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
The  ixiemoirs  then  commence,  and 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  Russia  and 
the  Porte;   the  House  of  Austria 
beaten  bj  the  Turks,  threatened  by 
the  Pru!;sian8,  harassed  by  the  com- 
niotions   of  Htmgary,  and  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  revolt  of  Bra- 
bant ;    the  revolution  of  Holland, 
produced  by  a  contest  between  the 
•itadtholder  and  those  who  wished* 
to  annihilate  his  power,  but  who 
were  constrained  oy  the  Prussian 
arms  to  submit  to  his  yoke;  the 
efforts  of  Poland  in  the  cause  of 
independence,    and  the  partition 
of  that  kin^^dom  ;  the  explosion  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  French  ; 
the  war   of  the   people    against 
kings,    nobles,    and  priests ;    the 
crusade  of  ail  thrones  against  tlie 
revolution ;  the  invasion  of  France, 
and  its  successful  resistance.  These 
latter  subjects  are  detailed  wkh 
great  abihty ;  and  the  author's  ar- 
guments are  in  general  such  as  be- 
come an  enlightened    statesman, 
although,  perhaps,  on  some  points, 
they  may  interfere  with  circum- 
stances of  which  he  could  not  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  being  in- 
ibrmed.    We  allude  principany  to 
a  few  particulars,   not  indeed  of 
great  moment,   in  his  account  of 
the  views  anM  conduct  of  the  En- 
glish court. 

After  so  recently  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Planta's  History  of 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy  (in  our 
last  Register),  wc  are  again  invited 
to  the  same  subject  by  "  The  His- 
tory of  Helvetia,  containing  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  federa- 
tive Republics  to  the  middle  of  the 
].5th  Century.  By  Fraqcis  Hare 
Naylor,  Esq."  2  vols.  Between 
these  two  works  there  is  at  least 
this  material  difleren9e-— Mr.  Nay- 
lor's  comprises  only  what  he  calls 
the  golden  age  of  the  confederacy. 


and  goes  not  further  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century,  the  epodia 
when  the  famous  Grey  league  was 
instituted :  after  which  period,  in- 
ternal disputes  began  to  divide  the 
union  that  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  cantons,  and  to  pren 
pare  the  way  for  the  disfiolulion 
of  what  had  been  the  work  of  so 
many  glorious  struggles.  But  Mr, 
Planta's  history  is  continued  throuerh 
the  Burgundlan  and  Italian  wars, 
to  the  late  subversion  of  the  Swisi 
government  by  the  French.  That 
part  of  the  history  which  both  have 
treated,  being  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  bears  a  considerable 
similarity ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  extremely 
different ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
apprehend  that  the  decision  of  th^ 
public  will  incline  to  Mr.  Pianta'« 
Work.  Without  impeaching  the 
judgment  of  the  present  author 
with  respect  to  historical  facts, 
some  of  his  opinions  and  descrip- 
tions of  characters  will  probably 
appear  to  be  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudice. 

"  The  History  of  Mauritius,  or 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Islands,  from  their  first 
Discovery  to  the  present  Time; 
composed,  principally  from  the  Pa* 
pers  and  Memoirs  of'^ Baron  Grant, 
wjio  resided  twenty  Years  in  the 
Island,  by  his  Son,  Charles  Grant, 
Viscount  de  Vaux.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  from  the  best  Authorities.** 
While  we  consider  this  work  as  an 
important  addition  to  our  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  has  never  been  so 
•fully  described,  we  must  object 
that  it  is  compiled  with  so  little 
method,  and  indeed  with  such  de- 
fiance of  arrangement,  as  to  repel 
the  general  reader  by  its  confused 
prolixity,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  iui  account  of  the  siege  of  Pen* 

dicherry,' 
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dichcrry,  biomphical  sketches  of  losopher,  by  J.  Tourdes.  M.  D.  of 

various  Frcndi  characters,  a  life  of  the  university  of  Montpelier,  whkh 

Hyder  AH,  and  other  matter  un-  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  gratifymj^ 

connected  with  the  main  subject,  to  medical  students.     From  his  ex« 

The  neighbouring  islands  described  pertmeiits,  we  confess,  we  lun 

are  the  island  ofRodriguez,  or  Diego  with  abhorrence,  and  must  deeplf 

Kuis,  and  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  con*  regret,  if  it  can  be  proved  thai  a 

cerm'ng  which  much  curious  infor-  less  portion  of  cruelty  would  not  be 

ination  may  be  learned  ;  and  the  sufficient  for  all  the  useful  purposes 

whole,  although  it  cannot  be  read  in  of  physiology, 

detail  with  pleasure,  may  be  occa-  "  The  Account  of  the  Life  ajiJ 

sionallyconsultedwithadvantageby  Writings  of  William  Robert«oc, 

geographers  and  politicians,  the  lo-  D.D.  F.R.  S..E.  late  Principal  <>f 

cal  situations  of  the  islands  of  Bour-  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ar»i 

bbnand  Mauritius  rendering  them  Historiographer  to  His  Mi*jcstv  iur 

of  peculiar  importance  to  whatever  Scotland,'*  must  be  comtoercd  at 

power  has  the  posscssioii  of  them.  an  important  article.     The  author, 

Mr.  Dugald   Stewart,  has  spsrd 

If  we  except  a  very  few  articles,  no  pains  to  ascertain,  from  tk 
little  addition  has  been  made  in  the  most  authentic  sources,  ipany  c*j- 
rourse  of  the  year  to  our  stock  of  rious  particulars  of  the  earl)  life  d 
Biographical  knowledge.  "  The  our  celebrated  historian;  bull* 
Life  of  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  devoted  \ih  principal  attention  to 
France,  from  his  fiirtli  to  the  Treaty  his  literary  history,  which  he  ha 
of  Luneville,"  is  a  work  which,  in-  unfolded  in  an  elegant  and  pleasb^ 
dependcntly  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  narrative,  illustrated  by  corrc?poo« 
will  be  generally  read,  as  tending  dence,  which  will  be  found  hi^hl) 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  pub-  interesting  to  scholars,  and  to  iLe 
lie  respecting  one  of  the  most  public  al  large.  There  is  an  or- 
extraordinary  personages  of  an-  der  and  method  in  this  "  Account. ' 
cient  or  modem  times.  The  most  which  .ought  to  be  generally  adopt- 
in  teresting  part  of  this  volume  re-  ed  where  the  materials  arc  ado- 
lates  to  the  early  life  of  the  chief  quatc.  In  section  first,  we  haw  i-* 
.consul,  in  which  there  occurred  life  of  Dr.  Robertson  from  hi?  bini 
inany  circvim stances  that  seemed  till  the  pi^blication  of  hisHiHorj 
to  s^eppirate  him  from  tlie  com-  of  Scotland;  in  section  second,  pro- 
inon  mass  of  mapkind.  The  aq-  gfess  of  his  literary  plans,  ar^ 
thor,  who  resides  upder  the  con-  *^  History  of  the  Rcign  of  Cbarb 
sular  government,  is  abundantly  V. :"  in  section  third,  the  same  *b« 
partial  to  his  subject ;  but  whether  ject  is  continued  with  the  *<  Hi<00' 
this  be  a  justifiable  partiality  must  of  America:  in  section  fourth,  «'^ 
depend  on  further  Information,  and  hi^ve  an  account  of  his  *•  HisKJ'f^ 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pisquisition  concerning  India,**^^ 
transactions,  that  can,  at  presents  general  remarks  on  his  merit^a^A 
be  viewed  on  th^  surface  only,  historian  :  in  section  fifth, a  rerieir 

Prefixed  to  a  translation,  by  Dr.  of  the  more  active  occupation*  » 

'  Hall,  of  Spallanzani's    "  Experj-  Dr.  Robertson*s  life,  andasketrt 

incnts  upon  the  Circulation  of  the  of  his  character.    To  the  whdca 

Blood,*'  ts  a  sketch  of  tiie  "  I^i-  added,  an    Appendix   of  litcr>ry 

.  ieritry  life  "  of  that  eminexH  phi-  correspondence,     from  tW^  ?*'* 
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Ilntt  of  the  contents,  it, will  be 
seen  that  the  biographer  has  given 
less  of  private  Tile  and  manners 
than  of  literary  history.  The  laCtcr, 
however,  is  enriched  with  muth 
judicious  criticism,  in  a  style  of 
elegance  not  very  usual  in  modern 
biography. 

It  may  be  here  proppr  to  intro- 
duce, that,  in  the  *'  Sermons  of 
Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  vol.  V."  no- 
ticcd  in  our  theological  depart^ 
ment,  some  memoirs  are  given  of 
that  eminent  divine,  written  with 
an  afiectionate  pen,  and  perhaps 
with  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  French  eloge  tlian  English  bio- 
graphy ought  to  admit. 

"  The  Life  of  David  Garrick, 
Esq.    by   Arthur.  Murphy,    Esq/* 
2   vols,   contains    much    amusing 
and  interesting    matter,    but  cer- 
tainly disappointed  the    expecta- 
tions we  had  formed  from  the  re- 
puted^ qualification^  of   the    bio- 
grapher.    The  narrative  is  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  we  have  little  or 
nothing  new,  except  a  profusion  of 
criticisms  on  the  principal  charac- 
ters performed    by    Mr.  Garrick, 
which  might  have  suited  any  other 
work.     Even  prologues  and   epi- 
logues that  have  been  printed  again 
and  again  are  brought  to  increase 
the  bulk  without  adding  an  atom 
to  tlie  value  of  these  volumes.  Cri- 
ticism is  disarmed,  indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  age  of  the  writer ; 
but  his  fame  is  not  increased,  and 
the  public  is  disappointed. 

"  Memoirs  of  John  Bacon,  Esq. 
R.  A.  with  Reflections  drawn  from 
a  Review  of  his  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Character.  By  Richard  Cecil, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  St.  Jolm's,  Bed- 
ford-Row, &c."  In  tlicse  brief 
memoirs  we  have  a  pleasing  sketch 
of  the  pri\'ate  character  of  Mr. 
Bacon,  who,  to  his  eminent  pro- 
.   fwsional  talents,  superadded    the 


piety  of  an  huinble  Christian  ;  but, 
as  his  &me  must  rest  on  excellence 
as  a  seulptor,  we  regret  that  the 
employment  of  biographer  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  per'- 
sODt^^alified  to  appreciate  his  me- 
rits in  that  branch,  and  to  furnish 
such  information  to  his  successor 
as  inight  have  been  expected  from 
a  detail  of  the  early  genius  and 
progressive  improvements  of  a 
man,  who  was  certainly  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country,  and  whom 
his  country  might  peculiarly  claim 
for  her  own,  since  it  appears  h« 
cultivated  his  art  without  anj 
help  from  foreign  travel. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  o^ 
Froissart,  with   an   Essay   on   his 
Works,    and  a  Criticism   on   his 
History.  Translated  from  the  Frencl^ 
of  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye. 
l^y  Thomas  Johnes,   Esq.   M.  P.** 
does   credit  to   the    taste    of  the 
translator,  who,  we  are  informed, 
'is  preparing  for  publication,  a  new 
translation    of   the    Chronicles  of 
Froissart,  collated  with    the  best 
French  editions  and  MSS.    In  the 
essay  on    Froissart's    works,,  we 
have  a    general  and  a  more  de- 
tailed plan  of  the  history :  division 
of  the  four  Volumes  of  the  history 
'  into  parts,  and  that  of  the  first  of 
tliese  volumes  into   several  parts, 
with  an  inquiry  whether  Froissart- 
made  these  divisions,  partly  deter- 
mined in  the  aiiirmative  ai^d  partly 
in  the  negative ;   the  time  which 
Froissart  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history ;  the  inquiries 
which  he  made,  the  pains  he  took 
to  form  it;  and,  lastly,    the  ob- 
ject he  proposed  in  writing  it,  and 
the   rules    he   laid  down    for    it. 
These  are  particulars  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  and  are  very 
proper  to  precede  Mr.  Johncs's  in- 
tended translation  of  the  History  or 
Cbronidcs. 

"  Memoirs 
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"Memotnof  Angekts  Polkianus,  Opinioni;,  of  Coi.  George  HaUfcr, 

Actius  Sinccrus  Sannazarius,   Pe-  written  by  Himfelf.    To  wfaico  h 

tins  Bembus^  Hieronymus  Fracas-  added.  Advice  to  the  Prelates  aad 

tonus,  Marcus  Antonius  Flamtnius,  Legislators,  how  to  correct  the  Im- 

and  the    Amalthei ;    Translations  morality  axid  Jacobinism  of  the  |»rt« 

from  their  poetical   Works,    and  sent  Age,  and  at  the  same  Time 

Notes  and  Observations  concern*  increase  die  Revenue  f  Advke  to 

iiw  other  literary  Characters  of  the  the  lovely  Cyprians,    and    (o  tfee 

fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries.  Fair  Sex  in  general,  how  to  pa^( 

By  the   Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell^  their  Lives  in  future'to  their  better 

Curaie  of  Denton,  in  Lancashire,''  Satisfaction,  and  Ut  eiuoy,  with  D\^ 

u  an  elegant  effort  in  the  cause  of  cretion,  the   three  Cardinal  Vir- 

neglected  literature, and  directs  our  tues;  on  Matrimony,    compui^re 

attention  to  a  period  highly  inter*  Wedlock,  and  on  Polygaroj ;  cm 

esCing  no  less  to  the  philosophical  the  Misery  of  Female  Pro^titutioo ; 

than  theclassical  inquirer,  ana  upon  the  History  of  the  lovely  Egyptian 

which  great  light  has  lately  been  the  Pamela  of  Norwood,  amf  the 

thrown*  by  the  valuable  '*  Life  of  Pfiragon  of  the   Egyptian  Race; 

Lorenzo    de    Medici,"    by    Mr.  the  Author's  Marriage   with  btr, 

Roscoe,   aytd   "  Memoirs  of  the  and  her  cruel  Elopement  wiOi  a 

House  of  Medici,"  by  sir  Richard  travelling  Tinker ;    and  a  History 

Clayton.     The  present  author  is  a  of  the  King's-Bench  Prison,  whr* 

(UccessfLtl  gleaner  in  the  same  field ;  ten  by  the  Author  during  his  Cuv 
and  besides  the  memoirs;  which  .  tody  under   the   Marshal    of  that 

are  drawn  up  with  taste  and  fide-  Prison,  descriptive  of  the  Miseries 

toy,    has  furnished  judicious  ac-  endured  by  the  Prisoners,  and  the 

counts  of  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Mar-  extravagant  Expense     incident  to 

silius  Ficinus,  Leo  Battista  Albert!,  their  Cwifinement,"  2  vols.     Per- 

Pottiponius  Laetus,  Jov.  Pontanus,  haps  such  a  fiuiam  as  this  roi^ 

Leo  X,,  and  other. contemporaries,  have  been-  omitted,  wtthotit  ka\'- 

In  his  translations,  which  arc  nu-  ing  a  chasm  in  the  literary  historv 

merous,  he  has  given,  tlie  spirit  cf  of^thcycar;  other  loumalists  haTe 

the  originalswith  accu racy  and  ele-  dismissed  it  with  the  contempt  it 

gance,  and  with  powers  of  versi-  deserves,  and  from  which  we  hare 

fication  that  entitle  him  to  a  dislin-  no  wish  to  detract.     Still  it  prores 

guished  place  among  modern  poets,  that  nothing  can  be  so  contempti- 

The    "  Lives   of  Scottish  Au-  ble  as  the  life  and  opinions  of  s 

thors,  viz.  Ferguson,  Falconer,  and  man  of  pleasure  even  when  writ- 

Russel,    by  David  Irving/*    is  a  ten  by  himself,'  and  with  all  Ae 

small  contribution  to   literary  hi-  sofieninj{«  which  self  can  prosspt. 

story,  as  far  as  Falconer,  the  au-  .  We  have  heard  of  a  people  whc 

*  thor  of  "  The  Shipwreck,"    and  made  thei^  slaves  drunk,  and  rx- 

Russel,  the  author  of  *'  Modern  hibited  them  to  their  children,  that 

Europe,"  are  concerned.     These  they  might  acquire  an  early  hatred 

are    works  of  considerable  cele-  of  thatvice.^   With  the  same  view, 

brity^  and  entide  the  writers  to  this  work  might  perhaps.be  recwn- 

the  honours  of  biography,  which  mended  to  young  men  of  familr 

are  her^  conferred,  however,  with  and  fortune.     In  the  beginning:  of 

f^e  friendship  than  judgment.  the  first  volume,  we  are  presested 

*'  The   Life,  Adventures,  and  with  a  portrait  of  tlie  author  hsmg^ 
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log  on  a  gibbet ;  but  whether  this 
be  charactcriatic,  or  prophetical, 
the  present  is  not  the  time  to  in- 
quire. 

The  only  remaining  biographical 
work  is  one  of"  which  we  are  sorrv 
we  cs^not  speak  in  terms  of  much 
bigher  refpect — "  Memoir^of  Mrs. 
Robinson,  written  by  Herself,  with 
some  posthumous  Pieces^''  4<  vols. 
To  this,  lady's  abilities   we   have 
ever  been  ready  to  bear  testimony ; 
but  to  exhibit  her  life  either  a  pat- 
tern, or  by  way  of  apology,  is  the 
relaxation  of  all    moral  principle. 
Those  who  delight,    liowever,  in 
tlie   scandalous  chronicles    of  the 
times,   will  meet  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment in  these  *'  Memoirs,'* 
which  do  not  occupy  two  little  vo- 
lumes, and   break  oiF  where  vul- 
gar curiosity   would   rather  wish 
they  had  begun.     The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  contain  some  fugi- 
tive pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  ori- 
ginally written  for  newspapers,  or 
left     unfinished  « in     manuscript. 
Their  merits  are  various;  but  of 
the  Memoirs  we  apprehend  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.     The  edi- 
tor pretends  they   were  published 
from  motives  oi*  filial    piety — an 
excuse     which,     to     those     who 
know   \yhat   filial   piety    is,   will 
probably     appear    incomprehen- 
sible. 

At  the  head  of  our  department 
«f  Antiquities  and  Topography  it 
seems  necessary  to  place  "^tgyp- 
tiaca,  6t  Observations  on  certain 
Antiquities  of  Egjpt '  in  two  Parts 
—Parti,  the  History  of  Pompey's 
Pillar  ehicidated ;  Part  11.  Abdol- 
iatif '8  Account  of  tlie  Antiquities 
of  Egypt,  written  in  Arabic  A,  D. 
1203  :  translated  into  English,  and 
illustrated  with  Notes,  bv  J.White, 
D.D.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.*'    The  pre- 


sent volume  containa  only  Part  I^ 
or  the  History  of  Pompcy's  PiUar 
elucidated,  wnich  is  divided  into- 
six  sections.    The  first  Ls  intended 
to  obviate  any  prejudices  which 
may  arise   in    the    mind   of   tb» 
reader   from  this  stupendbus  co* 
lumn  being  usually  called  Podfpev's 
Pillar.     The  author  next  endea- 
vours to  fix  the  age  ^  of  it,  about 
which  there  have  been  many  dis- 
pute!(;    and   examines   the    senti-i 
mcnts  of  Wortley  Montague,  Bro- 
tier,  and  Michaelis.  Brotier,  whose 
opinion  is  canvassed  in  the  second 
section,  appears  to  approach  near- 
est the  truth.   In  the  third  section 
he  ably  combats  the  hypothesis  of 
Michaelis,  who  translates  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  the  Pillar,  Amud  Issa- 
wari,  by  "  the  Pillar  of  Sevcru^s ;  * 
as  his  own  investigation,  &tren|^Ui« 
ened  by  Arabic  authorities  of  the 
middle  centuries,    clearly  proves, 
that  the  true  meaning  is  '*  the  Co* 
lumn  of  the  Pillars,"    To  an  En- 
glish ear,  he  observes,  this  phrase 
will  perhaps  appear  rather  tauto* 
logous  :   our  language  affords  na 
correspondent    term,      no     word 
equally     extensive     with    Amud, 
w^hich    includes    both    the    round 
and   the  square  pillar,    and  m^y- 
be  applied  to  a  Grecian  columA 
or  an  Egyptian  obelisk.     At  the 
time  when  the  Arabic  ^fanguago 
first    prevailed    in    Egypt,    there 
were  only  two  extraordinary  ob^ 
jects  ^f  this  kind   remaining  in 
Alexandria — 'Cleopatra's    Needle 
and  Pompey's  Pillar;  and  t|ie  in* 
habitants  appear  to  have  distin«> 
guished  tliem  by  their  local  situa- 
tion, calling  the   one  ''Amiid  il 
Babri  —  the  Column  of  the  Sea," 
and  the  other  "Am(id  Isaaw&ri-*^ 
the  Column  of  the  Pillars."    The 
learned  professor  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  some  reason  must  be 
assigned  for  the  use  of  this  appe]^ 

lation 
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iation  as  descriptive  of  the  column ; 
and  after  citing  from  Pococke  tlie 
existence^  in  Ins  ttme^  of  fragments 
of  massy  columns  srmilar  to  the 
aubitance  of  the  shaft  (which  is  of 
red  grauite)^  scattered  around  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pillar 
in  question ;  and  after  advancing 
the  positive  testimony  of  respect- 
able Arabic  writers  of  tlie  middle 
centuries,  that  in  their  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  nearly  four  hundred 
of  such  pillars;  he  enters  on  the 
question.  To  what  immense  febric 
did  these  pillars  t>elong,  by  whom 
was  it  erected,  for  wlnt  purpose, 
and  at  what  sera  ?  The  remaming 
sections  are  employed  on  these  in- 
teresting subjects.  The  result  brief- 
ly is,  that  the  great  temple  of  6era- 
pis  was  on,  or  very  near,  the  spot 
where  the  pillar  in  question  stands. 
Ftolomy  Soter,  or  Lagos,  was  the 
founder  of  it»  and  of  the  library  and 
nuseum  aimexed ;  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Philadelph^s,  had  the 
honour  of  finishing  this  superb 
structure ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  stood  the  majestic  column 
usually  called  Pom pcy's. Pillar. — It 
is  impossible,  in  our  narrow  Iimit<^, 
to  do  ,more  than  transcribe  this  re- 
sult of  tlie  learned  professor's  in- 
vestigation ;  but  we  can  with  con- 
fidence recommend  to  the  scliolar 
and  the  antiquary  the  vast  ma^ss  of 
proof  he  has  acfvanced  in  support 
of  it,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
inor^  clear,  regular,  and  connected. 
Another  part  of  this  work,  not  less 
interesting  to  the  learned,  is  aa 
inquiry  into  the  fart  of  tlic  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library  by  the 
orders  of  the  caliph  Omar,  in  the 
seventh  century,  which  Gibbon  has 
denied,  but  for  which  Dr.  WTiitc 
has  produced  at  least  two  testinao- 
nies  which  appear  decisive. 

'•'Grecian   Antiquities,    or  An 
Account  of  tlie  public  and  private 


Life  of  the  Greeks ;  relating  t# 
their  Government,  Laws,  Magi- 
stracy, judicial  Proceedings,  naval 
and  military  Affairs,  Religion,  Ora- 
cles, Festivals,  &c.  &c. ;  diiefly 
designed  to  explain  Words  in  the 
Greek  Classics  according  to  the 
Kites  and  Customs  to  which  they 
refer :  to  which  is  added  a  Chro- 
nology of  remarkable  Events  in  the 
Grecian  History,  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Argos 
under  Inachus,  tcr  the  Death  of 
Alexander :  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Iferwood,  late  of  University  Col- 
l«ge>  Oxford."  This  work  is  pro- 
fessedly modelled  on  Dr.  Adams's 
Roman  Antiquities,  now  become 
a  popular  book  In  schools,  and  bids 
foir  to  be  held  in  like  estimation, 
although  it  cannot  be  ranked  a- 
mong  orij^inal  compositions,  being 
an  aostract  of  Potter's  Archaeolo- 
gia,  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
order,  the  references,  and  the  fects 
in  that  celebrated  work.  Some 
additions,  however,  are  made  from 
Bos,  &c. ;  and  its  advantage^  to 
the  yoimg  scholar  over  that  of  Pot- 
ter, are  apparent  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  an  abridge- 
ment, in  a  convenient  and  use&l 
form,  and  in  which  there  are  mo 
omissions  of  consequence  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  school-learning. 

To  a  certain  description  of 
readers  much  curious  inlormation 
may  be  derived  from  *' An  Inquiry 
into  tlie  ancient  Greek  Game,  sup> 
posed  to  have  been  invented  by 
ralamedes  antecedent  to  the  Siege 
of  Troy ;  with  Reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  same  to  have  been 
known  from  remote  Antiquity  in 
China,  aini  progressively  improved 
into  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian, 
and  European  Chess  : '  also  two 
Dissertations-^ I.  On  the  Athenian 
Skirophoria;  2.  On  the  mystical 
Meaning  of  the  Bough  and  Um- 

brelia. 
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brella  In  the  Skiran  Rites/*.  The  this  elegant  volume.  We  have  **A 

object  of  the  learned  author  of  this  general  Arrangement  of  the  popu- 

work  (who,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  lar  Sports,  Pastimes,  and  military 

Christie,  jun.  son  of  Mr.  Christie  Games*  together  with  the  various 

of  Pall-mall)  is  to  inquire  whether  Spectacles  of  Mirth  or  Splendor^ 

it  be  more  natural  to  conceive  the  exhibited  publicly  or  privately,  for 

game.  Chess,  to  have  been  invent-  the  Sake  of  Amusement,  at  different 

ed  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  of  one  Periods,  in  England  *'— an  article 

person,  and  devised,  formed,  and  which    exhibits    most    extensive 

perfected  at  one  instant  of  time ;  reading  and  patient  research.  The 

or  whether  it  may  not  be  consi-  work  itself  is   divided  into  four 

dcred    probable    that    some  rude  books,  each  subdivided  into  chap- 

materiats    existed,    which    falling  ters;  in  which  a  history  is  given 

into  the  hands  of  ingenious  and  of  all' rural  exercises  performed  by 

able  workmen  at  different  periods,  persons  of  rank,  and  rural  exer* 

were  variously  fashioned  by  tiiem,  cises  generally  practised ;  pastimes 

and  united  at  last  in  the  elegant  usually  exercised  in  towns  and  ci- 

structure    of  the    modem   game,  ties,  or  places  adjoining  to  them ;- 

Our  author  inclines  to  the  latter  domestic  amusements    of  various 

opinion,   and  brings  considerably  kinds,  and  pastimes  appropriated 

strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the  to  particular  seasons.     All  these, 

.  Greeks  were  the  original  inven-  amounting  to  many  hundred  arti- 

tors,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Pa!a-  cles,  ar  j  traced  as  nearly  as  possi- 

niedes.     From  this  he  traces  it,  in  bie  to  their  source:    the  revolu- 

all  degrees  of  improvement,  to  the  tions,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  every 

state  in  which  we  ffnd  it.    Much  amusement  are  given,  and  those 

classical   knowledge  is  displayed  changesbf  manners  carefully  noted 

on  thfs  curious  subjctt,  and  on  the  which  abolished  some  and  revived 

mysteries  and  religious  allegories  other  sports.     The  uses  of  a  work 

of  the  ancient  heathens  which  are  of  this  description  are  more  than  a 

connected  with  it;   but,   without-  superficial  reader  will  perhaps  ad- 

absolutely  condemning  the  choice  mit ;  nothing  can  be  more  impor« 

of  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  tant  than  the  history  of  manners; 

to  express  a  hope  that  such  copious  and  it  is  only  by  comparative  esti- 

reading  and  critical  acumen  will  mates  that  we  can  arrive  at  any 

be  hereafter  employed  in  some  in-  thing  like  a  standard  of  decency 

■  vestigation  of  more  importance  to  and  propriety.   We  cordially  agree 

the  learned  world.  with  the  autnor,  therefore,  that,  in 

"  Glig-Gamena  Angel  Deod,  or  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the 

The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  character  of  any  particular  people, 

.People  of  England;  including  the  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Inves- 

rural    and    domestic   Recreations,  tigate  tiie  sports  and  pastimes  most 

May-Games,MummeriesiPageants,  generally  prevalent  amdhg  them- 

Processions,  and  pompous  Specta-  War,    policy,    and  .other  contin- 

cles,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  gent  circumstances,  may  eflectual- 

presenf  Time :  illustrated  with  En-  Ty  place  men,  at  different  times,  in 

gravings    selected    from    ancient  diflerent  points  of  view;  but  when 

Paintings,  in  which  are  represent-  '  we  follow  them  into  their  retire- 

ed  most  of  the  popular  Diversions :  ments,  where  no  disguise  is  neces-^ 

by  Joseph  Strult.''      Prefixed  to  sary,  we  are  most  likely  ta  see 
I  SOI.  r  them 
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them,  m  their  true  state,  find  mav 
^cst  judge  of  their  natural  disposi- 
tion.    Copious,  thcrrfore,  as  this 
Voik  is,  in  mere  entertainment,  it 
inay  be  consulted  by  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  politician  for  more 
important  purposes.     The  author, 
Joo,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  many  historical  obscurities,  and 
lias  collected,   from  scarce  books 
and    manuscripts,    many    singular 
circumstances   respectii.;;  national 
manners  which  were  not  generally 
Icnown  :   nor  has  he  neglected  the 
Important  duty   of  censuring   the 
[barbarity    of   certain   sports   with 
due  abhorrence.  The  plates,  whicTi 
are  very  numerous,  are  taken  from 
ancient  paintings  in  books  belong- 
ing to  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and 
^Cambridge,   the  British  Museum, 
and  some  private  collections ;  and 
are  illustrative  of  various  attiuse- 
"ments  of  former  times. 

'*  Some  Account  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Durham;  illustra- 
live  of  the  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Sections,  of  that  Building :  pub- 
lished by  the  Oc<ler  and  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
'of  London"— -is  a  splendid  work, 
*  which  does  honour  to  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  society.  The  ca- 
thedrals of  this  country  have  been, 
until  lately,  most  shamefully  neg- 
lected ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  ad- 
'mirers  of  our  ancient  architecture, 
usually  called  Gothic,  that  we  ol- 
'  serve  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  pre- 
servation and  repair.  Durham  is 
here  given  as  a  specimen,  the  most 
magnificent  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect,  of  that  august  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  modern  artists  In 
vain  atteinpt  to  imitate.  It  was 
begun  in  ]093  by  William  de  Ca- 
rilepho,  bishop  ot  the  diocese  :  tl)e 
walls  were  completed  by  Ranulph 
Fi^baud/anbtlicr  bishop,  in  1099; 


an3  the  whole  probably  completed 
about  1495,  hy  'the  liberality  of 
many  liencfactors.  Tlie  plates 
given  are  eleven  in  Yiumijer ; 
finely  'er\graven  by  Basire  fiom 
the  designs  of  Carter.  Of  the 
merit  of  these  no  description  can 
give  any  adequate  notion.  Tlic 
jetter-press  of  this  work,  however, 
is  rather  short ;  and  the  reference, 
for  a  more  exalet  detail,  to  Davies's 
book,  and  to  "Hutchinson's  County 
History,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  to 
many  readers  so  satisfactory  as  a 
detail  from  actual  observation  of 
the  present  state  of  tlie  cathe- 
dral. 

"  the  History  of  Guildford,  Uic 
County-Town  of  Surrey  ;  contain- 
ing its  ancient  and  present  Statc» 
civil  and  ecclesiastical :  collected 
from  public  ^Records  and  other 
Authorities  :  with  Sorrie  Account  of 
tlie  Country  fhree  Miles  rounds- 
is  a  volume  that  will  be  principally 
interesting  to  the  inhabitant's  of 
Guildford  kxki  Its  vicinity.  The 
author  has  collected  what  he  could 
find,  without  much  attention  to 
arrangement,  or  the  mOre  pleasing" 
view  of  entertainment  :  it  ha> 
no  plan,  plates,  introduction,  or 
index.  The  author,  however;  ha?* 
not  been  deficient  in  useful  in- 
vestigation, and  his  materials  wiM 
be  valuable  to  the  county  historian, 
or  guide  compiler. 

Of  a  place  of  corhpifativc  ob* 
"scurity  we  have  a  far  more  elabo- 
rate account  in  "  A  'History  of  the 
original  Parish   of  WhaJley,   and 
'  Honour  oPCIitheroe,  in  the  Coun- 
*  jies  of  Xan^astie^  and  York  :   hr 
Thomas  Dunhatn  Whilaker,  tL.I). 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antxq.:.i- 
fies:  with  PFates  and  Maps.*'  The 
parish  of  WhalTey  and  tlie  honour 
of  Clitherbe  aire  here  traced  back 
to  the  Bfigantesi-tO  an  in  fen  or 
tribis  of  that  pebple,  dcnominaieJ 
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by  Ptolemy  the  Sekintii,  6r  rather 
Seganta;  but  calletl'by  the  anony- 
mous Raven nas  Siatuittiaii^  or  more 
probably  S^gurUiaci.   1 1  a  ving  g  i  ven 
this     important    consequence     to 
Whalley,  the  author  proceeds  to 
the  Rooian  History.;  Memorials  of 
the  Parish  during  the  Saxon  i£ra ; 
the  ecclesiastical  History;  the  Pa- 
riftl^-church  and  Vicarage  cf  Whal* 
ley  ;  ^wgin.  Progress,  and  JRamifi- 
cations  of  Property  :   oa  all  which 
he  is  prolix  beyond  the  usual  li* 
cense  of  topographic  investigation. 
The  picturesque  views,  however, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  work, 
may  render  it  interesting  to  anti- 
quarian readers. 

"  The  History  >and  Antiquities 
of  the  Pari^  oi  St.  David,  South 
Wales;   the  roost  ancient  Docu- 
ments collected  from  the  Bodleian - 
Library  :   to  which,  is  annexed  a 
correct  List  of  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops^    &c.     who    have    filled 
that  See:  embellished  with  Platjes 
in  Aquatinta,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  Spot  by  the  Autlior,,  George 
W.  Manoy,  Esq.'^ — contains  an  in- 
teresting and  well-written  account 
of  a  spot  to  which  the  attention  of 
travellers  is  particularly  directed, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  a  tour  in  South  Wales. 
The  author  is  in  general  correct  in 
the  historical  part,  although  some 
omissions  may  be  discovered ;  and 
the  list '  of  prelates  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  cathedral  should  have 
been  carried  down  to  the  present 
times  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
be  statistical.    The  plates  are  no 
inconsiderable    testimony    of   the 
author^s   taste  as  a  draughtsman, 
.and  are  very  neatly  engraved  for 
.the  tinted  manner. 

"  The  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  di- 
splayed in  statistical,  liistoricaI#  and 
descriptive  Sketches ;  illustrated 
.by  Views  of  the  principal  3ett$ : 


interspersed  with  AYiecdote's  of  the 
Arti : "  two  volumes — is  a  compi« 
lation  of  very  considerable  merit, 
but  does  not  altogether  exhibit  the 
accuracy  ahd  profound  research 
.which  an  antiquary  would  expeet» 
It  is,  however,  a  pleasing  sketsh, 
and  has  every  advantage  of  elegant 
typography  and  pIate«'to  recom« 
mend  it  to  general  readers.  The 
author,  Mr.  Brilton,  wa^  sometimes 
disappointed  in  his  solicitations  for 
information,  and  vents  hi^  indigna- 
tion, in  terms  not  very  courtlv,  OQ 
"  those  indolent,  haughty,  or  igno- 
rantly-despicablei  being***  who  re- 
fused it. 

By  the  same  author,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Mr*  Brayley,  has  been 
published  the  first  vokime  of  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales ;  or,  DtiineatioQS,  topo« 
graphical,  historical,  and  descri}>* 
live,  of  each  County,"  In  this, 
AS  in  the  former,  yye  perceive 
jpany  inaccuracies ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  purpose  of  common 
readers,  it  may  be  recommended 
as  a  safe  guide.  The  counties  de- 
scribed in  this  volume  are  Bedford^ 
shire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  the  engravings,  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  are  of  distinguished 
beauty,  end  far  superior  to  what 
have  ever  been  given  in  any  work 
of  this  kind. 

"A  general  Accr>untof  all  the 
Rivers  of  Note  in  Qrcat  Britain  ^ 
with  their  several  Courses,  their 
peculiar  Characters,  the  Countriefl 
through  which  they  flow,  and  the 
entire  Sea  Coast  ofour  Island;  con- 
cluding with  a  minute  Description 
of  the  Thames,  and  its  auxiliarir 
Streams:  by  Henry  SJbrine,  £sq. 
LL.B.  of  Warley,  ki  SOmer^t* 
shire.  Author  of  three  su^escive 
Tours  in  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  1793,  and  Two 
fiicces^e  Tduti   ift   Sfmtb.  ^an^ 
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North  Wales,  in  1799."     The  dc-  this  hc:ad>  that  merits  attention,  i! 
«ign  of  tliis  elecanl  work  is  new,  '*  The  Picture  of  Petersburg,  frc?' 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cxe-  the   German    of    Henrj  Siorch/' 
cuted,  in  general  very  meritorious,  which  is  perhaps  tlie  most  perfect 
After  a  preliminary  essay, the  author  delineation  of  the  actual  state  of  i 
proceeds  to  describe  the  ri\er8  in  metropolis,    that    has    ercr   bc«r 
the  following  order:  theri\er8of  given,  and   bears   many  marks  cf 
Essex,  northward  of  the  Thames ;  autlicnticity.     The    subjects  ccc- 
the  Trent  and  its  various  compo-  prchended  under  this  title  "  Pic- 
nent  streams ;  congress  of  die  ri-  lure,"  are  so  various,  that  tlic  bare 
%'ers  of   Yorkshire,    which    unite  enumeration  might  extend  to  msr^v 
with  the  Trent  and  Ancholme,  to  pages.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  oirined 
form  the  Humbcr;  rivers  of  Dur-  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  curioHf 
ham  ;     coast    of    Sc  otland,    from  could  demand,   respecting  the  b/- 
Berwick  on  Tweed  to  the  Firth  of  ral  and  physical  state  of  Pcten- 
•Forth;  eastern  coast  of  Scodand,from  burg,     \\hat   relates    to  the  fc:- 
the  P'irth  of  Tay  to  tlie  extreme  mer    may  atibrd   matter  of  iise*-J 
point  of  Kinnaird>    in   Aberdeen-  contemplation;  we  confess,  it ic- 
shire,  and  to  the  entrance  of  the  presses  us  with  no  very  favourst* 
Murray  firth  ;  the  Spean  of  Inver-  ideas  of  the    state  of  society  n 
r>es9-sl)jre  ;  rivers  of  England  com-  Russia,  or  at  least  of  that  ca* 
municating  with  the  western  sea ;  which  in  all   ceuntries  calls  «"<■ 
rivers  of  Wales  beyond  the  Dee  ;  "  tlie  world"-r-at  the  same  tic.< 
Milibrd    Haven    and    its    various  that   wc?    see,    wish    pleasure,  *: 
branches;  the  Wye  and  its  tribu-  anxiety  in  tlie  government  to  prt- 
tary  streams;  rivers   of  Somerset-  mote  every  national,  humaae,  arJ 
shire,  the  north  of  Dcvtnshire,  and  patriotic  improvement. 
Cornwall ;   rivers    of    Devonshire        Among  the  most  useful  and  j.> 
and  Dorsetshire ;  the  coast  of  De-  teresting  publications  o{  tfee  >rtf 
vonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hamp*  1801,  under  the    head  ofTraw 
'Shire;  riTers  of  Sussex  and  Kent;  and  Voyages,  i^  "  An  Accoujik: 
the     Thames    and     its    auxiliary  Travels'in  to  the  Interior  of  SoutU- 
streams.  The  descriptions  of  these  Africa,  in  the  Years  1797  and  17!^*: 
various  objects  include  whatever  including  cursory  Obserration?  ^''" 
can  strike  the  picturesque  eye  in  the  Geology  and  Geography  olw«    j 
water,  wood,  lawn,  hill,  or  moun-  Southci-n  Part  of  that  Contincrt.    ^ 
tain;  and  the  information  of  the  the  Natural  History  of  such  Ot-    | 
reader  !;<  fuither  assisted  by  neatly  jects  as  occurred  iu  the  Aniisa-'* 
engraved    maps  of  the  course  of  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdcc*: 
the  river.     The  author  has   been  and  Sketches  of  the  Physical  a-"- 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  sub-  Moral  Characters  of  the  writv^ 
Ject  which  must  be  dear  to  every  Tribes  of  Inhabitants  surrotintiJ'l 
lover  of  his  country,  ai.d  has  been  the  S«*tdement  of  the  Cape  oi  Ok- 
♦.ot  less  so,  in  furnishing  so  much  Hope'.     To  which  is  annexed. » 
rational  and  elegant  entertainment  Description  of  the   present  Stat<. 
'on  a  plan  in  which,  as  tar  as  wc  Population,  and  Produce  ottiiaf  cl- 
ean recollect,  he  has  not  been  an-  tensive  Colony ;  with  a  Map  ^' J*" 
ticipated    by    any     former    topo-  structcd  entirely  from  a<tuai  l'" 
graplier.                                      *  servalibns  made  in  the  Cwi^^'' * 
The  only  remainiiig  work  und«r  the  Travels,     By   John  Bar-  '*' 
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Utc  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Macart- 
ney,  and  Auditor-General  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.*'     It  appears  that  when  the 
earl  of  Macartney  arrived  at  the 
Cape  to  take  charge  of  his  govern- 
ment in  May   1797,  he  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  of  obtaining 
information  rcf^pectfng  the  distant 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering    upon   it,   hitherto 
so  little  visited,  and  so  imperfectly 
known.     His  instructions  on   tliis 
occasion,  witJi  which  Mr.  Barrow 
was  honoured,  included  a  variety 
of  objects,  as  well  for  the  scien- 
tific inquirer  as  for  tlie  promotion 
•f  the  public  benefit ;  and  the  result 
is  now  laid  before  the  public  in  this 
volume,  which  contains  a  general 
view  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape, 
and  a  more  parti6ular  description 
of  the  promontory  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;    Sketches  on   a 
journey  fronj  the  Cape,  across  the 
Karroo,   or    Arid    Desert,   to  the 
Drosdy   of  Graaff  Reynet,  which 
was  our  author's  first  destination ; 
Sketches    on   a  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Kaff'ers ;  and  on  a 
journey   into  the  country   of  the 
fiosjcsmans:  Sketches  on  a  journ'^y 
from  Graaft*  Reynet  along  the  sea- 
coast  .  to   the    Cape  ;    and,    lastl  v. 
Sketches  on  a  journey    into    the 
country  of  the  Namaaquas.     The 
value    of    these  sketches,    as   the 
author  modestly  terms  them,  will 
be  properly  estimated,  when    we 
consider  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
stated  in  the  outset,  that  no  per- 
manent limits  to  the  colony  were 
ever   fixed    under  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment.   The  pastoral  life  Uiat 
the  peasanlry  of  the  remote  districts 
at  all   timos  adopted,  required   a 
great  extent    o{  country   to  i'ecd 
their  numerous  herds:  the    imbe- 
cility and  easy  temper  of  the  ad- 
jacent tribe&   of  natives   favoured 


their  avaricious  views;    and    the 
government  was  either  unwilling, 
or  thought  itself  unable,  to  restrain 
them.     Having  no  kind  of  chart 
or  survey,  except  of  such  districts 
as  were  contiguous  to  the  Cape, 
it  posseissed  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect   knowledge    of  the    geo- 
graphy of  the  remoter  parts,  col- 
lected chiefly  front  the  reports  of 
the    peasantry,     fallacious    often, 
through   ignorance  or  design,    or 
of-  tho^e  who  had  made  excursions 
for  their  profit  or  pleasure,  or  frorii 
expeditions  sent  out  by  order  and 
at   the  expense    of  government  j 
and  the  object  of  these,  it  would 
iippear,  was  with  the  view  rather 
of  carrying  on   a  lucrative  trade 
with   the   bordering  tribes  of  na- 
tive^  than  to  supply  useful  infbr- 
mation  respecting  the  colony.    At- 
tended witn  the  parade  of  a  mili- 
tary   guard,    surgeons,     land-sur- 
veyors,  burghers   with    waggons,* 
oxen,  horses,  and  Hottentots  with- 
out number,  not  one  of  them  has 
furnished  a  sir^le  sketch  even  to- 
wards assisting  the  knowledge  of 
the    geography    of    the  country. 
The  only  persons,  Mr.  Barrow  ob- 
serves,  who  appear   to  have  tra- 
velled  with   no   other  view  than 
that  of  acquiring   useful  informa- 
tion, were  the  governor  Van  Plet- 
tenberg,  and  tlie  late  colonel  Gor- 
don.    These  two  gentlemen  fixed 
upon   the  spot  the  boundaries    of 
the  colony,  as  theV  now  stand,  to 
the  eastward.     To   complete  the 
line   of  demarcation,    through   the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  western 
shore,  was   one  of  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Barrow's  journeys;    and   the 
chart  that  accompanies   them   Wd^ 
undertaken   and   executed  by  the 
order  of  the  earl  oi"  Mac-.irtney,  iu 
the  years  1797  and  1798,  when  th© 
journeys  were  made.     It  was  cori- 
structed  entirely  from  actual  ob- 
T  'd  sei  vatious 
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sorvatlons  of,  latitude  an4  of  bear«r    in  the  Years  1789  and  1793;  wM 

ingB^  estimation  of  distances,  and    a  prelimin^y  Account  of  th«  Ri$e» 

frequent   angular   intersections  of    Progress,  and  present  State  of  ue 

remarkable  points  and  objects.    It    Fur-Trade  of  that  Country,  illui- 

{s  indeed  upon  every  account  to  b^    trated  vi  ith  Maps,   by  A^c^^ 

esteemed  t^e  best*  authority ;  and    Mackenzie,   Esq/'      This  sfurtted 

tlie  journeys  which  produced  it,  es«>    and  enterprising  traveller,  we  m 

pecialiy  those  into  tlie  country  of   informed,  was  led  at  a8  early  pe- 

the  Qo^jesmans,  that  from  Graaff   riod  of  life,  by  commeiFdal  views, 

lleynet  along  the  sea-coast  to  the    to  the  country  north-west  o(  Lake 

Cape,  and  that  into  the  country  of    Superior,  in  North-America ;  and 

the  Namaaquas,  are  repete  with    being  endowed  by  nature  witn  u 

original  and  authentic  information,    inquisitive  mind,   and  a  cwtftitu* 

counted  by  a  traveller  of  a  clear,    tion  of  body  equal  to  the  most  ar> 

gcu^t^,    ahu  intelligent  mind,  no-    duousenterpiises,  he  not  ooiy  coa^ 

\vise  studious   of  ornament,    and    templated  the  practicability  of  pe- 

who*  delivers  truth  io  the  form  of    netrating  across  the  contiaent  of 

truth,  simple,  and  without  afiecta*    America,  but  determined  to  under* 

tion  of  mysterv  or  ostentatious  pa*    take  it,  with  the  laudable  desire  a: 

rade.   Every  thing  appears  to  have    extending  the  boundaries  of  ge> 

been  the  result  of  bis  diligent  and    graphicafscience,  and  addio};  sew 

personal  inquiry  ;  and  it  may  con-    countries^  to  the  realms  of  firitii^ 

'  sequent!  y    pe   expected    that  he    commerce.   His  first  voyage  tended 

should  uequently  notice  tlie  mis*    to^^etUethe  dubiqus  pointofaprac* 

representations  of  former  travellers,    ticable  north-west  passage ;  aod,  at 

Vaillant,  in  particular,  is  convicted    he  trusts  that  there  may  now  be  aa 

of  many  imaginary  relations  and    end  to  the  disputes  on  that  subject, 

romantic  boastings.     Mr.  Barrow    he  has  entered,  at  the  conduiioB 

allows  that  his  £rst  book.  Travels    of  the  work,  into.au  enlarged  dii* 

to  the  £lastward,  contained  much    cussion,  which  seems  indeed  to  de< 

correct  information,  accurate  dc-    cide  the    contested  .point.     His 

scription,  and  a  number  of  pointed    second    journal     determines    iht 

and  just  observations;  but  asserts    practicability  of  acorn  mercitlcoiQ* 

that  his  secpnd  was  a  compilation    municatlon  through  the  cootineat 

from  very  slight  materials,  partly    of  North-America,    between  ib< 

by  Vaillant  and  pa'rtly  by  tlie  abbe  *  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  ftm 

|*hi!ippo.     Our  readers  will  pro-    which  he  infers  that  very  great 

l>ablY  be  sorrv  to  loso  their  good    and  essential  advantages  may  ^ 

Opinion    of  tnis    lively   traveller,    derived  by  extending  our  ^^ 

who  has  so  frequently  contributed    from  one  sea  to  the  other.    The« 

to  their  entertainment ;  but  if  they    are  the  principal  outlines  of  wbat 

will  be  content  with  a  simple  nar-    may  be  termed  Mr.  Mackenzie » 

rative  of  fs^,  and  those  tne  most    discoveries.     His  incidental  inl*j 

Curious  and  important,  the  loss  may    mation   on    all   topics  ccm*^|Jr 

be  amply  supplied  by  the  present    with  tjie  main  subject  is  ex«edt 

work.  ingly  copious,   and  the  hi$tort« 

*'   Voyages  from  Montreal,  on    the  fur-trade  will  be  especisUr 'i?' 

the  River   St.  Lawrence,  through    portant  to  persons  concerned  m 

the  Continent  of  North-America,    that  valuable  and  curious  hnr^* 

to  th^  Frozw  and  Pacific  Oc^anSi    This  history  contains  an  accc^nt 
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f>£  thiP  pecsoas  ^n^^ect  and  me-    have  surpassed  tho  coinmcm  cour 
tliod  oi  carrying   on  this  traffic;    i:age  of  humanity. 
'^n  account  of  the  establishment  of       *'  TraveFs  iu  Greece  and  Tucjccy^ 
tiie  Jyorth-yvest  company,  with  a    underta]ccn,by,P<fderofL9uisAV^. 
description  of  the  rivers  and  couii-    and   witii  .the    Ayt^^ority   of  tlje 
try  through  which  they  pass,  aijdth9    Ottoman  Court,,  by  C  S'.  SonninL 
manners  of  thq  Indians  with  whoo^    Member  of  several , Scientific  and 
they  tci^de.     It  concludes  with  ae-    Literary  S<jci|4iej  ; '  illustrated  bj 
counts  of  the  Knisterneaux    and    Engravings,  ana  a  I^ap  ofjtfaos^ 
Chpp^wyan  Indians,  a  vocabulary    Countries."  .  In   our  Register  for 
of  tlioir  iangiiagcs,  and  many  in-     1799  we  npticejd.the  publicatio^ 
teresting  particulars  of  their  man-    of  this'  authbr^s  Egyptian  travels : 
ners.       1  he   journal   of  the  first    the  present  volume  contarns  m  ac? 
voyage;,  which  is  pow,  given,   in    co^int  of  the  othei:  countries  whicfi 
seven  chapters,  contains  a  cirpum-    he  visited  after  that  >xpeditiooj 
stantial  account  pf  the  occurrences    and  \yill  probably  be  equjally  ac» 
and  proceedings  of  one  hundred    ceptable  (o  the  public,  and  equal]  v 
find  two  days,  in  the  months  of   censured  for  the  indelicacy  of  nuny 
June,  ruly,^nd  August,  1789.  Th^    passages,  on  which  we  are  sorry  tg 
second  voyage,  or  expedition   to    observe   French    t^avellecs    dwcB 
Jhe  western  coast  of  North-Ame-    with  peculiar  relish.     Books   tKal 
rica,    was    performed    in    elevgu    would  otherwise  be  so  engaging 
months,  from  October  10,  1792,  to    and'useful  tp  youth,  ^re  absoFutcl^ 
August  2  J,  1793  J    and  its  journal    unfit  to  be  put  into  theii*  hands,  o^ 
take^   up  thirteen  chapters  ;    this    to  be  admitted  into  families.— The 
was  by  far  a  more  arduous  and  en-    author  commences  with  a  cursory 
tcrprising    undertaking    than    the    view  of  Egypt,  snd  a  comparison 
former^  and  appears  indeed  to  have    between  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  state 
been  attended  with  hardships  and    of  the  French  trade  in  tb.e  Le vantl 
difficulties  to  which    the    firmest    &c.     He  then  gives  an  acQOunt  of 
minds  only  are  equal.     The  whole    tlie  island  of  Cyprus^  its  produc* 
>vork    must  be  considered  as   of   Hons^  trade,  manners  of  tlie  inha- 
great  importance  to  geography  and    bitants,  .and  natural  history ;  coast 
commerce,  and  to  general  readers    of  Caramania,    gulph  of  Macri  i 
yfill    afford    much    entertainment    former  and  present  state  of  Rhodes; 
and  useful  information.     It  is  il-    philosophical  view  of  the  islands 
lustrated    by  three  well-executed    of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  liistory^ 
maps ;  one  of  the  northern  part  of   natural  and  civil,  manners,  &:c.  la* 
America,    from  40*  to  70*  north    each  ;  ending  with  an  excursion  to. 
latitude,  and  a  separate  map  for.    mount   Olvmpus,    an  'account  ot 
each  vo^ge.     It  may  be.  added.    Devils'  Islands,    and  general  ob* 
that  since  the  publication  of  the    servations  on  the  Archipelago.-*  ■• 
work  the  author  has  received  the    The  plates  are  neatly  engraven 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  perhaps    and  tne  translator  appears  to  have 
it  has  seldom  been  conferred  on    performed  his  task  with  fidelity.  It 
one  whose  spirit  of  adyenture  so    vyere  to  be  wished  he  had   had 
nearly .  resembles  that  ot  the  an^    discretionary  powers  to  omit  the 
citnt  knights.     Even  in  a  romantic    offensive  passages  alluded  to. 
ai^e  be  would  have  been  thoi^ght  tt^       The   following   work«    Iiavin^, 
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been  reviewed  in  oar  last  year's 
account  of  foreign    literature,    is 
here  noticed  a<;  a  translation  :  "  A 
Voyage  round  the  World,  perform- 
ed during  tlic  Years  1790,   1791, 
and  1792,  by  Etienne  March.ind." 
The  two  volumes  of  natuial  hi- 
story, however,  arc  not  translated, 
for  which  the  English  editor  offers 
a  sufficient  apolo»'y :    some  otl^cr 
curtailments  are  also  made,  which 
,  by  1)0   means  injure  the   general 
narrative,   or  that   part  which    is 
properly     Marchana's,     and     the 
%vhoIe  of  tlie  notes  arc  retained. 
"Scvep  charts  are  well  engraved, 
and  upon  a  large  scale. 
-  "    Travels     in    Portugal,     and 
through  France  and  Spain,  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Literature  of 
Portugal,  and  tlie  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Languages,  by  Henry  Fre- 
deric Link,  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Rostock,  and  Member  of 
several  learned  Societies.    Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  John 
Hinckley,  Esq.  with  Notes  by  the 
Translator,*'  contain  a  very  int*r- 
«sting  detail  of  the  manners  of  Por- 
tugal, a  country  with  which  we  are 
not    much    acquainted,     nvotwith- 
standing  the  long  intimacy  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.     The    author 
takes  frequent  oppo;  tunities  of  cor- 
recting former  travel tcrs,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Murphy:  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  translation,  whicn 
we  acknowledge  is  in  many  places 
objectionable,  this  work  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  error.     The  prin- 
cipal part,    however,  that  which 
regards  the  manners  of  Portugal, 
wUl  be  read  with  interest,  and  will 
*afford  the  judicious  reader  many  op- 
portunities of  reflexion.  Botany  and 
niitural  history  were  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  aiAhor's  tour;    and 
these  subjects  are  frequently  illus- 
tffited  :  but  here  tlie  translator  has 


repeatedly    failed    in    givin|^    the 
sense  of  the  most  familiar  passage*. 
*'*  A  Tour  through  the  Batavian 
Republic  during  the  latter  Part  of 
the  Year  1801,  containing  an  Ac- 
count ot'  t*e  Revolution    and  re- 
cent Events  in  that  Country,  by 
R.  Fell.'*    This  author,  it  appears, 
was  taken  prisoner  on  his  coaling 
passage  to  London  from  the  north 
of  England,  by  a  French  privateer, 
and   was   carried  into  tne   Briel; 
but  having  obtained  passports  fr^im 
the  Batavian  government,  through 
the  means  of  the   French  general 
Chorie,  he  was  enabled   to   vi^it, 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with, 
the  most  remarkable  places    and 
circumstances  of  the  united  Pro- 
vinces.    It  is  honourable   to  Mr. 
Fell  that  he  turned  his  misfortune 
to  such   valuable  purposes.      We 
have   here   abundant    information 
respecting  the  commerce  of  tficsc 
once  flourishing  provinces,  •'nd  a 
just  and  interesting,  though  melan- 
choly, picture  of  the  desolation  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolution,  which 
appears  to  have  affected  this  coun- 
try,  from    its    helplessness,    in  a 
greater  degree  of  loss   than   ar«y 
other  which  the  French  arms  have 
reached. 

"  A  Tour  through  Germany; 
particularly  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Ma:yne,  &c.  and  that  Part 
of  the  Palatinate,  Rhingau,  8zc. 
usually  termed  tlie  Garden  of  Ger- 
many. To  which  is  added,  a  con- 
cise Vocabulary  of  familiar  Phrase?, 
&c.  in  German  and  English,  lor 
the  Use  of  Travellers,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Render,  Native  of  Germany.*' 
This  work  may  be  useful  to  travel- 
lers, and  amusing  to  general  read- 
ers. It  ceraes,  however,  under 
the  description  rather  of  a  compi- 
lation than  of  an  original  work. 
Histor^y  and  memoirs  have  bt*en 
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liligenlly  consulted  for  materials^ 
vhich  are  put  together  with  judg- 
nent,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
)bjects  as  may  be  expected  from  a 
lativeof  the  countries  ot*  which  he 
;[ves  an  account;  but  there  are 
lo  maps  of  any  kind — an  omission, 
n  a  work  intended  Tor  travellers, 
lot  easily  justified. 

''  Sketches  and  Observation^, 
:aken  on  a  Tour  through  a  Part  of 
^he  South  of  Europe,  by  Jens 
SVolfT,"  are  fironf  the  pen  of  a  Hvely 
and  weil-infocrfled  writer,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  travelled  princu)ally 
for  his  own  amusement,  ana  to 
have  written  his  travels  to  amuse 
the  public.  The  places  princi« 
pally  described  are  Lisbon,  Ma* 
dridf,  Montpelier,  Marseilles,  Tou- 
lon, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  Modena,  Tu« 
rin,  Chamberry,  Lyons;  and  Paris, 
none  of  which  are  unknown  to 
common  readers :  but  the  author's 
remarks  are  in  general  new,  and 
he  has  collected  many  anecdotes 
which  are  highly  entertaining,  and 
may  indeed  be  very  uset^l  to 
travellers  who  follow  tlie  same 
route. 

Much  information  of  a  ^mitar 
kind  may  be  found  in  a  work  like- 
wise modestly  termed  "  Sketches 
of  some  of  the  Soutl^rn  Counties  of 
Ireland,  collected  during  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1797,  in  a  Serie:i  of 
Letters,  by  G*  Holmes,**  who 
gives  a  very  lively  description  of 
Kilkenny,  Cashcl,  \Vicklow,  Lime- 
rick, InniscoTthy,  Killarney,  Cork, 
Clonmel,  and  other  places  to  the 
right  or  left  of  his  route.  Some 
pleasing  Views  from  the  author's 
pencil,  who  appears  to  have  a  pic^ 
tur<*sque  eye,  form  no  inconsi- 
derable ornament  to  this  pleasing 
volume. 

Of  travels  relating  to  our  own 
country,  jU)e  first  in  point  of  splen- 


dour and  interest  to  the  man  c€ 
taste  and  the  tourist,  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  "  An  Historical  Tour 
in  Monmouthshire ;  illustrated  with 
Views  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart,  a 
New  Map  of  the    County,    aha 
other     Engravings, ,  by    William 
Coxe,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Rector 
of  fiemerton  and  Stourton."    This 
work    might    indeed    have   been 
placed  under  the  article  History, 
or  Antiquities,  as  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  county  history,  oidy  div^- 
sified  by  the  liveliness  of  the  tour- 
ist, and  free  from  the  dulness  an4 
prolixity  of  many  articles  which 
county  history  seems  to  require. 
The  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  ac-^ 
cidental  excursion  the  author  took 
into  Monitibuthshire,  with  sir  Ri« 
char4  Hoare,  during  the  autumn  of 
1798,  in  which  he  was  delighted 
with  thjB  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
struck  with  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  ancient  castles    memorable    in 
the  annals  pf  history,  and  animated 
with  the  view  of  mansions  distin* 
guished  by  the  residence  of  illus- 
trious persons;  objects  which  the 
sketches  of    sir  jlichard's  pencil 
rendered  more  impressive.     On  his 
return,  he  examined  his  notes,  pe- 
rused the  principal  books  relating 
to  Monmouthshire,  and,  convinced 
that  so  interesting  a  county  de- 
served particular  notice,    formei 
the  plan  of  a  tour,  which  should 
combine ,  history  and  description, 
^nd  illustrate  both  with  the  efforts 
of  the    pencil.      To    accompli^ih 
these  objects  our  author  took  a  se- 
cond   and  a  third    tour;    in    the 
course  of  the  three  journeys  em- 
ploying five  months,  and  traversing 
i500  miles.     Such  is  the  history  of 
these  volumes  ;  and  their  contents 
are  proportioned  to  the  industry 
and  well-known  abilities  of  Mr. 
Coxe,    who    has    comprehended 
every  subject  in  topography,  aati* 
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^ujties^  civil  or  ecelesi^stical  n^ 
nals,  biography,  &g.  ihat  can  bp 
interesting  or  amusing,  \^  ith  a  large 
share  ot  local  aziecdote,  anU  static 
tical  accounts.     The  intbrmation, 
in   particular,  respecting  i\\e  com- 
meice  of  tlie  county   is  copious, 
•   und  derived  from  the  most  autlien* 
tic  sources.     But  it  w'ould  far  e^r 
cce<l  our  limits  to  giv<e  fvon  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  this  tour. 
The  plates,  \vhich  are  very  beautir 
l^illy  engraved,  consist  of  tvvpnty- 
foi^r  vievv,s,  incli^ding  thirty-eight 
©bjrcts;    eight,  portraits,     of  Jord 
Herbert  oi  Cherbury  :  «ir  (Charles 
Somerset,  'first  earl  o{  Vyorcester ; 
Henry  Somerset,   first  mar q pis  of 
Worcester;  Xd^ard,  second  mart 
quis  of  U  orcester,  and  e^rl  of  Gla^ 
morgan  ;     monumental  effigijfs  oi 
$ir  VVi'liam  Ap  Thomas?,  and  of  sir 
Richard  Herbert,  major  Hap  bury, 
»ji4  pii'  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  j 
of   ail   whom   ample  biographical 
piemoirs   are  given  from   original 
sources ;    four  pla^s  of  towns,  ^nd 
various   grouna   plans   of   ancient 
C9stle<»  and  encampments.     Of  the 
map,   it  is  but  justice  to  mention 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  tq 
render  it  correct.     This  map  wa* 
compiled  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Colt- 
poan,     from     the   best   authonlief 
yrhich  could  be    procured.     The 
boundaries  of  the  county  on   the 
sides  of  Glocestershire,  flereford- 
shire,   and  -  Glamorganshire,   were 
delineated  from  Taylor's  Surveys  of 
Glocestershire  and  Herefordshire/ 
and  from  Yates's  Survey  of  Gla- 
morganshire :    the    boundaries  on 
the   side   of   Brecknockshire    are 
taken  frona    the    maps    of    South 
Wales,  the  plan  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire   and    Brecknockshire   canal» 
and  corrected  bv  Mr.Coxe's  ohser^ 
vations.     The  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Monmouth,  which   differ 
materially  from  those  oi"  former  de- 


tineationc,  were  corrected  by  Mr. 
Arrovvsmith,  from  whose  commu- 
nications the  map  received  consi- 
derable improvement.     The  prin- 
cipal  high   roads  are    iafd    down 
from  the  surveys  of  tlie  post  roads 
made  by  order  of  the  post-masters- 
general.      7  he  canals,   rai!-road<, 
and  the  adjacent  county,  are  giyea 
fron%  the  plan  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire and  Brecknockshire   canals 
by  Mr.  T.  Dunfo/d,  junior,  engi- 
neer.    The  rest-  of  the  interior  (rf 
the  county  is   ijlled  up  firom  the 
best^uthorities    extant,    and    the 
wlw^    augmented    and  corrected 
from  Mr.  Coxe's  journals  and  ob- 
servations.    Such  pains  give  earn- 
est of  ^  similar  attention  to   oth.er 
parts  of  this  tour,  and  in  this  tho 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Nothing  is    superiiciaUy   noticed, 
per  any  object  passed  without  a 
^hare  of  investigation  due    to  its 
importance.     The  whole  certainly 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  British  to- 
pography  ;  for,  although  wq  have 
had  tourists   in  this  coujit3',  they 
h^ve  generally  followed    a   co.ti- 
mon  track,  and  have  neither  de- 
scribed   nor    visited    its    remoter 
parts..  But  whatever  praise  may  be 
due  to  Mr.  Cos^e,  he  will  not  scrj- 
pie  to  own  how  much  he  has  been 
indebted  to  the  elegant  taste  and 
pencil  of  his  companion,   sir  Ri- 
chard Hoare,  ivhpse  drawings  ea- 
title  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among- artists. 

,  f'  A  Journey  from  London  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Thomas  Pen- 
nant, Esq."  in  two  volumes,  is  a 
postliuraous  publication  of  that 
able  and  ingenious  writer^  whose 
character  as  a  traveller  has  been 
so  long  established,  that  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  say  of  the  present 
work,  that  it  will  not  lessen  his 
>ve!l«-earned  ferocT  in  this  specifei 
of  compilatipn.    It  appears  to  have 

been 


Vcitn  H)  »  certain  degree  prepaf «<)  wUh  9,  pr^aion  of  plates,-  t om^ 

fpr  ^  pr«s»  by  th^  auUioo  aU  ^*  whiQfo^  wi^  tinnk,  might  have 

ihoi4gh  some  few  blanks  are  lef(»  been  ouut^^^  without  injury  to  th9 

which  it  wQulJ  have  been  up  m*  tour.                                             < 

proper  liberty  for  a  judicious  eJi^  "  Remarks  QA  IqcaI  Scenery  and 

lor  to  have  filled  up.     It  has  all  Msiiinefs  in  8<co(la«4» ,  during  the 

the  characteristics otiVlr.Peunant's  Xear^  17^9   ^nd  l$o6«   by   joha 

style  mid  manner,  the  same  h&bit  Stoddart,  LL.  B«''  two  volumes,  it 

ot  minute  observation,  tiie  same  another  of  tho^e  splendid  pubiicat 

pcutenes^  of  remark,  ^ith  perhaps  tiom  i^jivhich  the  penaini  the  pe^t 

a  little  of  the  prolixity  of  a|pe.     As  cil  cpmbine  titeir  fa^cin^lioas,  gen»« 

iktQ  take  leave  of  many  ai\  aeces*-  rally  however  to  the  advantage  of 

iomed  spot,  the  tour  commences  the  letter.  Mr,  Stoddertj  who  is  aa 

at  Temple  SUifs.;   from  whence  ngroeahle   travelling    oompapioa^ 

the  reader  is  conveyed  ajiong  the  ¥aid  a  judicious   historian,   camt 

shores  of  the  Kentish  coast  t^Tilf  mences  tus  observations  at  Greea« 

bury  Fort,  where  the  author  Crossed  wiph,  from   whence  he  sails  k» 

the  water:    returning    again«    he  I^ith ;  4tfid,  arriving  at  Kdinburgh^ 

prpceeds  to  Canterbury,  Peal  and  gives  e  long  historical  descriptioa 

Walmer  castles,  Dav^,  su^d  thence  pf  tht^t  city,  and  its  vicinity :  his 

to     Folkstone,     Sandgate     Fort,  progress  then  is  towards  the  bank* 

Hy the«  Lyme  c^tle,  and  Romney  of  the  Eske,  the  upper  part  of  th^ 

Marsh :  Sussex  aRbrds  him  opporr  Clyde,  the  Clyde  below  Hamilton  | 

tunities  to  digress  on  the  history  of  Lcichs  Lomond  and  Long,  F^nci, 

&ve,  Winchelsea,  Hastings,  &o«  Awe,  and  Eti^ve;  the  isles  of  Mull, 

wnere  WiUiaip's  famous  battle  i%  Stafiii,  &e. ;  Appin,  Gleucroe;  tho 

ire-foiight  19  Mr.  Pennant's  usual  line  of  the  forts ;  the  A^urray  Firth ;; 

planner;  fmd  his  antiquary  know*  the  hs^ks  of  the  Spey ;  the  middler 

ledge  again   expands   on  Battle-  Highland  road ;  StirUng  and  Fife;. 

Abbey,  Hurstmonceaux,   and  Pe«  vicinity    of    the    Tweed,    Strath, 

vensey :  pf   Brighthelmstone    we  Eftrne,  Loch  Tay,  &ic. ;  thus  em«« 

have  a  long  account  of  perticiilara  bracing  all  the  principal   objects 

not  generally  known  to  its  visitors,  that  have  engaged  the  attention  oi 

^d  a  beaiutiful  representation  of  tourists,  or  antiquaries^  or  which 

the  Prince's  Pavilion,  which,  how*  afibrd  materials  either  lor  pictu-* 

ever,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  resque  description  or  historical  de* 

object  of  much  taste  or  curiosity,  tail ;    the    vi^hple    illustrated    by 

f  rem  Brighliielmstone,  ouf  author  thirty -five  plates  in  aqua  tinta,  but 

proceedi^  tp  New  and  Old  Shore-»  on  a  scale  rather  too  small ;  and 

Lam,  and  to  Arundel,  where  the  pf  many  of  tliem  we  cannot  com* 

duke's  palace  necessarily  detains  mend  either  the  design  or  execu*' 

an  antiquary.     The  progress  then  tiop*     As  a  traveller  and  compiler 

is  through  Chichester  into  Harap-  of  historical  memoirs,  this  author  is 

shire,    and    Portsmouth ;    and    at  entitled    to    considerable  praise  | 

length  the  Isle  pf  Wight,  tlie  de-  but  his  preface,  and  his  concluding 

scriptioo  ol'  whiqh  is  very  full :  \>\ii  remarks  on  tlie  general  principles 

in  most  particulars  the  author  has  of  taste,  are  not  calculated  to  im-. 
been   anticipated    by    some    late    press  us  with  the  highest  opinion 

tourists,  Wyndham,  Tpmkins,  &c.  pf  his  perspicuity  in  treating  Bub« 
These  vdumes  are  embidUshsd  jectft  ot  speculation* 

The 
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The     Rev.     Richard    Warner,  useful    Observations;    pirtic-jJj'.> 

whose  "  Walk"  was    noticed    in  calculated  for  tlie  Use  ottl.osew  mo 

vur  last  year's  Register,  has  given  arc  desirous  of  travelling  overtr-c- 

tts  another  entertaining  publication  land  and  Scotland,  hy  tne  Rev.  C. 

of  the  same  kind,  under  the  title  of  Crutwell,  Author  of  the  Unirerw' 

"  Excursioijs  from  Bath,"  three  in  Gazetteer.    In  6  Volumes."    Trjs 

liumber,  and  to  each  is  prefixed  a  is  avowedly  a   compilation;   bu, 

small  neat  sketch  of  the  route.  The  from  its  corapreJtensive  form,  one 

places  visited   are  I^ngleat,    the  of  great  utility,  and  executed  >«  iLi 

seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bath,  Stour-  skill  and  judginent.      Every  ob  en 

head,     P'onthill,    Wilton,     Stone-  of  general  or  local  history,  ot  ant:- 

henge;  the  house  of  Paul  Methuen,  quities,    biography,    or   statics,   k 

esq. ;    Bo  wood,   the   seat    of  the  carefully  noted,  and  from  the  bc-t 

marquis  of  Lansdowne :  Charlton  and  most rec^it  au thorities  :  the '.e< 

Park^    Bodminster,    Blaze   castle,  scriptions  in  general  are  iuU  and  s»- 

Berkeley    ca<itle ;    Stroud,    Ciren-  tisfactory,  and  useful  references  aj» 

cester,  lord  Bathurst's,  &c.    To  ail  given  for  the  further  gn^atili cation  c: 

these  places  this  volume  is  an  use-  curiosity.    A  work  ot  this  kind  i:ai 

ful   guide,   and,   we    think,    must  long  been  wanted,    and   perhapi 

have  been  intended  as  such  by  the  coind  noi  have  fallen  into  heitfr 

author,  as  its  contents  are  princi-  hands  than  those  of  tl;e  author  of 

pally    devoted,  to    catalogues    of  the  most  complete  Gazetteer  ever 

pictures  ar.d   portraits,    and    bio-  published,  and  whose  attention  sp- 

graphical  n'^tices  of  the  persons  re-  pears  to  have  been  devoted  icor^ 

presented,  or  characters  df  the  ar-  particularly  to  the  history  and  f> 

tists.    Reflexions  which  mark  taute  ptigraphy  of  his  own  country.  Th» 

and  judgment  are  occasionally  in-  maps  to  this  work  are  very  neat'T 

troduced  on  other  subjects ;  but  the  engraved  and    cc^oured,    and  an 

arts  form  the  author's  chief  object,  ample  indct  i«  given  to  each  xch 

and  for  which  he  will  have  the  lume. 

thanks    of    every   traveller    who  One  work  vet  remains,  which 

wishes  for  more  than  a  transient  may,  without  any  great  tmpropne- 

iwpression  of  what  he  sees.  ty,  be   placed   under  the  depart- 

i'rom    Mr.  Pratt  we  have  a  se-  ment  of  Voyages,  as  we  have  thii 

oond  volume   of  *'  Gleanings    in  year  no  separate  article  of  Nari^a- 

England,  descriptive  of  the  Coun-  tion ;  it   is    entitled.  **  The  Liii'? 

lenance.   Mind   and  Character  of  SeaTorch,orTrucGuidefof  Coast- 

the Country,"  which,  however,  we  in^    Pilots;   by    which    they   ar* 

cannot  rank  among  works  of  au-  clearly  instructed  hoiv  to  navigite 

lliorilv.     Fact  and  fiction  are  so  along  the  Coasts  ofEnglasd,  Ire- 

ciosely  blended,  that,  whatever  en-  land,     France,     Spain,     Portu^I. 

tertiiimient  the  volume  may  aiford,  Italy,    and    Sicily  ;    the    Isles   ot 

it  is  impossible  to  recommend  it  as  Malta,      Corsica,     Sardinia*     aii 

a  safe  guide ;  nor   would  it  have  others  in  the  Straits ;  and  of  tie 

been  much   out  of  place  had  we  Coast  of  Barbary,  from  Cape  B-jn 

classed  it  among  the  Novels  of  the  to  Cape  de  Verd.    Enrich«i  y^iin 

year.  upwards  of  one  hundred  Appear- 

"  A   Tour   through    the   whole  aiices  of  Head-Lands  and  Lj^ij!- 

Island  of   Great   Britain,   divided  Houses ;    together    with    Plan*  of 

iiitp   Journevs :   interspersed   with  tlie    principal- -HaibOurs :    aiso   % 
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TaUe  of  Soundings^  and  various 
explanatory  Remarks.  The  Whole 
tbrming  a  Work  of  ihe   greatest 
Utility  to    Seamen;  and  particu- 
larly calculated  to  instruct  the  cu- 
rious Inquirer  into  those  Subjects 
that  are  connected  with  Maritime 
Geography.     Translated  from  the 
French  of  Le  Sieur  Boneard>  with 
Corrections    and  Additions,  by  J. 
T.   Serres,   Marine-Painter  to  his 
Majesty,  his  Royal  iHighness  the 
S>uke  of    Clarence,    and  Marine 
Draughtsman  to  the  Right  Honour- _ 
able    the    Board    of  Admiralty.'' 
This    splendid   publication  seems 
richly  to  deserve  the  public  patro- 
nage.    It  is  divided  into  hflcen 
chapters,  decorated   with  twenty 
folio  plates  of  appearances  of  head- 
lands, and  striking  permanent  ob- 
jects, with  numerous  views  of  the 
same  object,  accommodated  to  the 
various  positions  of  an  approximat- 
ing ship.     The  charts  are  twelve 
in   number,    and    delineate  with 
great    accuracy    the    most    cele- 
brated   and    frequented   ports    in 
£urope,  marking   the  shoals  and 
sand-banks,  that  are  hid  or  partly 
visible,  with    their   bearings  and 
distances.      The    soundings    near 
them,  and  the  other  parts  of  tlie 
road  tlla(  lead  into  each  haven  re- 
spectively, are  marked  by  figures 
denoting    tha    fathoms  of   wat^r. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  par- 
ticular  table  of   those    soundings 
which  are  of  greatest  importance 
•to  English  nuirmers  in  theChanii^l, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France,     it  would  be  superfluous 
-to  enlarge  on  the  utility  of  such  a 
'work  as  this ;  but  we  have  heard 
with  shame  and  astonishment  that 
fit    has    been    almost    ruinous    to 
the  finances  of  tlie  translator  and 
.Aitist. 

•  .  « 

The  Political  publications  of  last 


year  were  fewer  and  less  tmpor* 
tant  than  during  any  former  year 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  negotiation,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  appears  to  have  witlidrawn 
many  of  Uie  subjects  of  political 
contest.  Enough,  perhaps>  still 
remained  to  engage  the  zeal .  of 
party-wr Iters ;  and  we  shalj  class 
their  productions,  as  oi>  former  (x:-. 
casions,  into,  those  which  relate  to, 
1.  General  Politics^  2.  The  Nor- 
thern Powers  ;  3.  Ireland.;  4.  The 
Change  of  Ministry,  and  the  Peace. 

The  usual  topics  of  reform  ip  the 
expeziditurc  of  tiie  public  money, 
and  restrictions  necessary  to  be  im- 
posed on  persons  holding  situatioas 
in  public  offices,  are  urged  with 
little  novelty,  but  considerable 
strength  of  argument,  in  "Thoughtu 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on 
Reform  in  general:  in  which  the 
Nature  of  the  British  Constitution, 
the  Government,  its  component 
^arts  and  Establishments, are  freely 
but  briefly  considered.  Hy^  an  Ex- 
Member  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment." 

Reform  of  a  more  serious  nature 
seems  ta  be  tlie  tendency  of  "  The 
Crimes  of  Cabinets ;  or,  A  Review 
of  their  Plans  and  Aggressions  for 
the  Annihilation  of  tlie  Liberties  of 
France,  and  tlie  Dismemberment 
.ot  her  Territories,  with  illustrative 
Anecdotes,  Military  and  Political, 
by  Lewis  Goldsmith,"— ran  author 
whose  ideas  of  liberty  appear  to 
be  conl'uiCQ,  since  ho  has  dis- 
covered it  in  revolutionary  Fraoccj 
.where  neither  name  nor  tiling 
.exists.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  merits  of  a  Work 
which,  the  author  informs  us,  no 
bookseller  could  be  found  to  pub- 
lish. In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Gold- 
smith was  led  to  translate  the 
"  State,  of  the  Fri?nch  Republic  at 

the 
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rti*  Ii:iid  6f  the  Y#at  Eight,  frOfii  Entirely  ealleyi  forth ;  aixl  thii, 
(h«  French  of  Citiiieti  H^utytriv^,  should  any  future  exigcr.cv  reriei 
Chfef  de  Rdatkyns  Ext^rieures,*'  ft  k  necessary  t»  draw  them  more 
work  of  ^r^at  ingenuiiy  and  ad*  fully  i«to  action,  they  m^y,  I  kg 
^ress,  winch,  howerer,  seems  t6  tl>e  cord^  of  a  bow,  b^  straiced  lo 
fail  the  writer  when  he  endearOuts  a  greater  te»Rion  than  it  is  po^fi* 
to  paint  the  great  moderation  of  ble  afpresent  to  imagine,  witiicul 
trance  in  her  conquests,  end  the  the  rkk  of  brcjaking  the  one  or  the 
Wessin^s  of  tlie  freegoH^mment  of  olhcr.  Before  impiicit  credit  ii 
Bon^parle.  gi\.e#i  tb  this  flattering  represeati* 

"Opinions  of  His  Majesty's  Mi*    <ion,  it  may  be  Becessarrtor  uk 
fiisters  respecting  thxj  French  Re* 
volntion,  the  War,  83c.  from  1790 
to  1801,  chronolopii'allv  arranged. 
Beiecled  from   theif   Speeches   in 
Parliament ;  with  Exi  facts  from  the 
Speeches  of  the  Opposition  ;  com* 
piled  by  James  Bannantine."  About 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  coali* 
tion,    a  work  of  this  description 
ftppf^aned  under  the  title  t)f   the 
*  Beauties   of   Fox,    North,    and 
Burke,*  and  had  a  considerable  in* 
fiuence  on  the  public  mind.     The 
present  collection  has  been  made 
with  a  like  view,  to  expose   the 
wonderful  contrariety  of  opinions 
held  by  the  same  men  under  cir* 
tumstnnces  so  similar  2cs  not  to  ac* 
count  for  the  change  on  any  fair 
and  intelligible  principle;  and  to 
prove  that,  in  the  whole  'manage* 
ment  of  the  war,  ministers  were 
guided  by  notlfnig  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  the  chapter  of    Edwards,  £sq/**^«s  a  prolix  vork 
-Occidents,    or    what     in   «iodern    -ita  many  paita -desultory  and  iwcoa* 
phrase  is  termed  '  existing  ciicum*    rlusive ;  and,  we  apprehend,vrit*«a 
stances.*  '  without  a  due  consideration  at  ifie 

Much  valuable  information -of  a  '  consequewces  of  what  the  tuCA' 
^eneml  kind  may  be  found  in  *'  Ff-  seems  to  recomtnend— an  allijicct 
Yiancial  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth  "or'  partnership  with  fraace  « 
Century ;  or,  Acarsory  View,^'ith  her  nun)erou««gg-r«nioas. . Frsnct 
comparative  Statements,  of  the  Re^  tvould  wo  doubt  be  a  vakable  «1*J 
Venue,  Expenditure,  Debts,  Ma-  to  Gf  eat  Britain  5  h\A  a  v«  «« 
nufactures  and  Commerce  of  Great  good  mati  would  scarcely  wi**  ^ 
Britain  ;"  the  object  of  which  is  to  euch  alliance^  luileaa  under  a  sj'stea 
show,  very  contrary  to  the  opinion  ^f  -different  policy  feoai  tfait  whJc^ 
of  many  wTiters,  and  of  some  emi-  she  has  adopted.  This  writef* 
Tient  statesmen,  that  the  national  however,  proposes  some  «checi« 
ircsources  have  not  crcn  yet  been   of  iBtetiuu  mfiOffCatiatt  ^^^^ 


reader  to  peruse  a  tract  of  uncor* 
tnon  ability ;  and  we  rooy  i6i 
from  the  well-known  talents  ol  lii 
writer,  of  undoubted  authcn:v, 
"  A  OcmparattT^  View  of  tf* 
Public  Finances,  from  the  Ik  fin* 
ning  to  the  Close  of  tlie  late  AdiDi* 
hi^tratiott>  by  WiUiam  Mor^rrj:* 
F.  R.  S. ;"  and,  probably  by  tfi< 
auUior  of  the  ''  Facts,"  "  Rercarii 
on  Mr.  Morgan's  Compaum^ 
View  of  the  Public  Fiuanccs." 

"  The  Political  Interests  ti 
Great  Britaia :  in  which  arc  in. 
eluded  the  necessary  Measures  lor 
procuring  an  advantageous  a:<i 
permanent  Peace  with  France  iri 
ner  Allies;  for  terminating  (*J 
Differences  with  the  Nortbem 
Confederate  Powers,  concemire: 
the  Freedom  of  Neutral  Maritio^e 
Commerce,  ahd  restoring  Picnty  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  Georjre 


^e   liighljr  judicious    and    "palri-  Eyj3<!rri6nce;    for    r^mcvfhg   thfefr 

"Dtfc.  Discoht^nV,   -and   rendering  theft" 

To  the  ^'  Rcfltsction^  on  thi  Poii-  Minds  ifeasy  iind<h-  tiie'  'pre jeiit  *StJit6 

ttcal  State  of  Sofciet} /'  noticed  in  'of  PubHc  AftaiVs.   By  ah  dd  Naval 

bur  last  Register,  Mr.  Bowles  h&k  Officer." 

lidded  "  A  ooppFehiefjt,  in  which  '    Oh   oWicV   topfcs  of  a   getiferal 
^he  pofflical  State    of   Society  is  tiature    coniiecfted    with   thfe  latfe 
ixmtinacd    to    June'    l4oi/'    and  -vvar,    the  situation  of  EuroJ)^,   dr 
1^ ejections  at  the  ConcJuslbn  of  the  ^H-fth  *tlie  state  of  parties  and  obi- 
War  ;  being,  A  Sequel  ^o  Rfeflec-  tiions,    soitfe   inforrhitidn  may  hh 
tions  on  the  Political  and  Moral  derived  from  th'e' following  tracts. 
State  of  Society  at  the  Close  of  thfe  '"  T^e  ^ati^tic^l  Breviary  ;  show- 
eight^nth  Century."  Mrl  Bowles's  ing,  on  a  PriTitlpfe  tentirely  new, 
strain  of  sentiment  is  now  so  well  the  Resouxc^es  of  e^^ery  kingdom 
IcnowTl  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  ahd   State  in  Europe;    illu^tiateA 
10  say  more  of  these   pamphlets  i^it)\  stained  Copper-plate  Charts, 
"thdn  tnat  he  persists  in  implacable  representing  the  physical  Powcfs 
Jiostility  to   unconquered   Prance.  <jf  each  distinct  N'atron  with  Eisfe 
Many  of  his  moral  reflexions,  how-  -and  Perspicuity.  9y  WMlismi  Play- 
Vver,  on  the  state  of  society  meet  fair.     To  which  is  added,  A  slmi- 
'With  Our  cordial  approbation.  iar  Exhibition  of  the  ruling  f^oVvers 
"  Considerations    on    the   mo-  of  Hindoostan.*'    '*'  The  Trial  of 
mentous    Subjects   of  Pcacfe    and  R-qjublicsfnbm ;    or,   A  Series  of 
War,  and  Negotiation,  in  Answer  Political  Pfeplers,  proXring  the  inju- 
to  the  Pretensions  of  France,   by  Tious  and  debasing  Consequence's 
Mrr  P.   Pratt,"    is    one   of  those  -of  Republican  Government,    and 
pamphlets    that  might   have    ap-  written   Constitutions.      With   an 
Reared  at  ^ly  period  of  the  war,  -introductory  Address  to  the  Hon. 
mnd   perhaps  with  more  success.  Thotoas  "Erskme,   Esq.     By  Peter 
The  author  is  of  opinion  thirt  few,  Torcupine."       '*    The     Influence 
if  any,  of  the  colonies  conquered  "attributed  to  I'hilosophers,    Frec- 
•by  us  ought  to  be  restored  at  a  Masons,    and  to    the    lllumlnati, 
peace,  without  cc^uivalent  cession's  'on    the     Revolution     of   France. 
t)y  the  French  oi  their  Eurotfean  By  J.  J.    MOunier.       Translated 
conquests.     The  necessity  of  the  'from  th^Manusoript,  and  corrcctcS 
war  is  ably  controverted  in  a  con-  tmderthb  Inspection  of  the  Autlior, 
•temporararvtrdct, 'entitled  "Threfe  by  J.  Walker,    A.M.  late  of  St. 
Words  to  'Mr.  T*itt,    on  the  War  Jahn*s College.  Cambridge."  «'Thc 
^nd  on  tlie  Pc^'ce;'*  and.sorfie  con-  "British 'Commissai'y;  yi  t\Vo  Parish 
'solation  amidU  public  uncertainty  'Part  I.    A  System  for  the  British 
•is  administered    in    '*  The   dark  Cofrimlsjferle's  on  foreign  Service. 
Cloud  in  the  poliflcal  Hemisphere  'Part  li.   An  Essay  tbwards  asccr- 
broken,    and   a    bright    Beam    df  "taJnirtg  the  Use  and  Duties  of  ' 
•Consolatibn 
•frrvour 
•and  del 

•afew  Words  of  Advicfe  to  Growler's  "l<»   be    commenced    on    Monday^ 

•and  the 'Di^fAtisfied  of 'every  De-.  TWhy  n,  1801,    on    the  State   of 

'scription :    'aL<o  ti   Irtethod    pfc*  'Society  at    the  Opening  of    thfe 

-    scribed,   founded  on 'K«asdli  -and    NintHeenth  Century;^  'cotitafning 
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Inquiries   into    the   Constitution, 

•  Laws,  and  Manners,  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Lurope.  By  Henry 
Redhead  Yorke,  of  liie  Inner  Tem- 
ple, Student  at  Law.'* 

The  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  arising  out  of  tlie  contest 
with  the  northern  powers,  which 
immediately  preceded  tlie  negotia- 
tions for  a  general  peace,  may  be 
consulted  in  "A  short  View  of  the 
political  Situation  of  the  Northern 
Powers;  founded  on  Observations 
made  during  a  Tour  through  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in 
the  last  Seven  Months  of  the  Year 
18(X).  With  Conjectures  on  the 
probable  Issue  of  the  approaching 
Contest.  By  William  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple."  "  Letters 
OQ  tlie  real  Causes  and  probablo 

•  Consequences  of  the  present  War 
with  Russia."  '*  The  Sound  and 
Baltic  considered  in  a  politick, 
military,  and  commercial  View  j 
intend(*d  to  illustrate  the  relative 
Connections  and  maritime  Strength 
of  the  Northern  Powers:  to  which 
are  added.  Observations  upon 
£gy ptj  and  the  Trade  of  India,  as 
connected  with  the  Baltic  or  East 
Sea.  Translated  from  a  German. 
'Pamphlet  published  at  Berlin  in 
April  last."  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Convention  lately  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
In  six  Letters  addressed  to       '  ." 

The  propriety  and  policy  of  two 
celebrated  expeditions,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  t!ie  war,  are  explained 
in  "  The  Substance  of  a  Speech, 
made  by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Bart, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Thurs- 
day, February  10,  1801,  on  a  Mo- 
tion for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cau^ 
of  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition  to 
Ferrol ;"  and  in  *'  Political  Recol- 
lections relative  to  Egypt:  contain- 
ing Observations  on  its  Govern- 
meat  under  the  Mamelukes ;    its 


geographical  Position ;  its  intrisam 
and  extrinsic  Resources ;  its  rela- 
tive Importance  to  England  and 
France,  and  its  Dangers  to  Elsg* 
land,  in  the  Possession  of  France : 
with  a  Narrative  of  the  cver-oc- 
morable  British  Campaign  in  th« 
Spring  of  1 80  K  By  George  Bald- 
win, Esq.  late  His  Majesty's  Consul- 
general  m  Egypt ;  and  attached  to 
tlic  Commander  in  Chief  during  the 
above  glorious  Campaign/* 

Some  questions  arising  from  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  the  weighty 
consideration  of  Catholic  emancx- 
patton,  are  examined  in  *'  An  Ar- 
gument against  Extermination,  oc- 
casioned by  Dr.  Duigenan's  Repre- 
sentation of  tlie  present  political 
State  of  Ireland.  By  a  Friend  to 
the  United  Kingdom."  "  A  Let^ 
ter.to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land on  the  Subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  Ireland.  By  a 
Gentleman  who  has  resided  in  that 
Country  for  a  considerable  Time.** 
"  The  Letters  of  Fabius  to  the 
Hight  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  his 
proposed  Abolition  of  the  Test  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Mr.  Pitt's  Speech  in  the 
Debate  of  17i)0.'* 

The  few  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  of  the  peace,  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  are, 
"  A  candid  Appeal  to  the  Nation, 
upon  the  present  Crisis,  and  the 
recent  Change  of  Ministers."  "The 
Dismissal  of  His;Maie5ty's  Ministers 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  avert  the  Ruin  of  tno  Nation. 
By  T.  Jones,  Esq.  in  his  celebiated 
Speech  on  a  Motion  for  that  Im- 
pose in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Thursday  December  4,  1800; 
wherein  he  attributes  the  present 
deplorable  State  of  the  People  to 
the  Incapacity  of  Ministers,  &c" 

**  ConiideratioDS 
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**  ConsUepations  on   th«    present 
State    of  Europe  with  respect  to 
Peace;   or  a  further  Pro<iftciHioii  of 
the  War."    "  A  short  View  of  the 
Pre!imir)aries  of  Peace,  signed  Oc- 
tober 1 ,  1 801  .**  •"  The  Speech  of  the 
Hon.   Oharles  James  JFox,  on  (he 
happy  Restoration  of  P^ace    with 
France  ;  with  the  other  Proceedings 
Sit  the  ShakspeareTavern>  on  Satur- 
day 1  Oth  of  October,  1801,  being 
the  Anniversary  of  his  First  Election 
ibr  Westminster.*'    "  Thoughts  on 
the  Preliminary  Articles  ^f  Peace, 
by  a  Kentish  Clergyman."    "The 
immediate  Causes  and  remote  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace  considered." 
•'  Eight  Letters  on  the  Peace,  and  on 
the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of 
Great   Britain.    By  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  Bart*"     A  second 
edition  of  the  same,  with  great  ad- 
ditions.   This  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  able  defence  of  the  peace 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  voluminous  but 
weakest  attack  that'has'  been  made 
on  that  measure  :  "  Letters  to  the 
Right.  Hon.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
to  the  Right  Hon.  «HenryAddington, 
on  the  Peace  with   Bonaparte:  to 
which  is  added.  An  Appendix,  con-* 
taining  a  CoUfK^tion  (now  greatly 
enlarged)  of  .all  the  Conventions, 
Treaties^  Speeches,  and  other  Do- 
cuments, connected  with  the  Sub* 
jecl,  by  William  Cobbetl." 

Although  our  list  of  works  belong* 
ing  to.  the  department  of  Critical, 
Classical,  and  Polite  Lilemture  par^ 
takes  of  the  genera!  scantiness  of  the 
year  ISO  1,  we  are  enabled  tomention 
a  few  articles  as  very  important  ac- 
quisitions to  our  libraries*  Among 
these,  the  first  place  seems  to  belong 
to  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Milton,  in  6  volumes,  vHith  the 
principal  Notes  of  various  Com- 
mentators.   To  which  are  added. 


Illustrations,  with  some  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Miitos.  By  ihfi  JLevi 
H.  J.  Todd,  M-  A."  4  geptJeman 
who  appears  in  every  respect.  quaV 
lified,  by  taste  and  judgment,  to  ex* 
hi  bit  suoh  an  edition  of  the  \)2pfk^ 
of  Milton,  as  shall  coioprise  ail  thai 
is  valuable  in  the  various  common* 
taries  and  criticisms  that  have  J^eeri 
published,  in  illustration,  praise  or 
censure.  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of Millori 
is  particularly  valuable,  and  evinces  . 
tlie  most  laudable  research  and 
curiosity  aAer  sew  materials,  ai 
well  as  a  judicious  application  of 
what  is  alrt'ady  before  the  pubUc« 
That  this  edition^  which  we  presume 
will  be  in  future  tlie  standard,  may  * 
be  the  more  complete,  Mr*  Todd 
has  prefixed  as  prolegomena.  Ad* 
dison's  criticism  on  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  Dr,  Johnson's  remadis 
on  Milton's  versihcation,  each  with 
the  notes  and  remarks,  and  an  ela«< 
borate  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Paradise  Lost.  In  the  sixth  volumci 
we  have  also  Dr.  Charles  Burney's 
Preliminary  Obsen^ations  on  tlie 
Greek  Verges ;  and  an  App^ulis 
containing  Baron^^  Imitations  of 
MiUon^s  early  Poems,  Lauder's  In^ 
terpolations,  an  article  of  addt« 
lions  and  corrections,  and  a  valuable 
glossarial  Index.  The  whole,  is  so 
judiciously  arraligcd^at  the  poblic 
will. hear  with  pleasure  that  an  edi*' 
tion  of  the  works  of  Spenser  may  soon 
be  expected  from^the  same  .editor.  * 
in  our  Register  for  1790  we 
noticed,  and  m  terms  of  approba<« 
tion,  an  elegant  little  volume,  en* 
titled  "  Specimens  of  the  early 
English  Poets."  A  continuation  oT 
tha*.  work,  or  rather  to  enkrgementt 
is  now  before  us,  in«S  voiuraes-, 
"  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  historicill 
Sketch  of  the  English  .Poet£y  snd 
Language,  by  George  Ellis,  Esq.!' 
The  first  edition  of  this  miscellany 
was  jntendcd  as  an  attempt  l^coior 
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priie  within  the  compass  of  one 
roluixie»  all  the  most  beautiful  short 
poems  that  have  been  published  in 
this  caantry  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries :  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  that  the 
completion  of  the  plan  had  been 
prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  pro-* 
curing  a  sofHcient  stock  of  materials. 
In  the  presiiH  work,  the  author  in-* 
forms  us  that  this  difl)CQlty  has  been 
since  surmounted  6y  the  assistance 
ei  his  friends,  and  it  now  contains  a 
selection  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  best  poetical  libraries  in 
the  kingdom.  The  collection  in.its 
present  state  will  also  be  Ibund  to 
contain  much  more  variety.  The 
two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided 
are  indeed  directed  to  one  principal 
object;  which  is  to  exhibit^  by 
means  of  a  regular  series  of  speci- 
mens, the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
language,  from  the  tenth  to  tlie 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  former  part,  which 
terminates  wilh  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  extracts  are  generally 
chosen  with  a  view  to  picturesque 
description,  or  to  the  delineation  of 
national  manners ;  and  the  second 
division  of  the  work  is  meant  to  ex- 
hibit the  be^  models  that  could  be 
found,  in  each  reign,  of  regular  and 
iinished composition.  In  the  former, 
which  consists  of  very  early  frag- 
ments, it  was  thought  that  a  few 
critical  remarks,  as  well  as  biogra^ 
phical  Anecdotes,  were  absolutely 
necessary*  and  that  these  could  not 
be  given  more  concisely  than  in  the 
Ibrm  of  an  historical  sketch ;  but  in 
the  latter  ft  short  outline  of  the  lite- 
tary  character  of  each  reign,  an4  a 
few  notices  respecting  the  several 
^nrriters,  appeared  to  the  author  to 
be  sufficient.  This  plan  we  think 
the  most  judicious  that  could  have 
been  contrived  to  prevent  the  beau- 
ties thus  discoTered  from  being  en- 


cutnbered  with  tedious  and  uselen 
matted,  and  it  is  executed  with  i 
taste  and  discrimination  whin 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  L' 
Our  limits  permitted  extracts,  wc 
should  find  itdifHpult  to  know  where 
to  end.  .  Mr.  Ellis  lias  done  faosccr 
.to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

*'  Lectures  on  Painting,  deli^erci 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  Maicii  150 . 
By  Henry  Fuseli,  Professor  of  Paipi- 
ing,  with  additional   Obser\'ati*?lk 
and  Notes."    It  appears  that  ire 
laws  of   the  Academy  enjoin  lif 
professor  of  painting  to  instnici  !i  $ 
audience     •'  in   the   principle>  .' 
composition  ;,  to  form  their  ta&(c  t.r 
design  and  colouring  ;  to  streiigihen 
their  judgment ;    to   point  out  to 
them  the   beauties  and   impertei.- 
tions  of  celebrated  works  of  art, 
and  the  particular  excellencies  ari 
defects  of  great  masters ;  and  finai.) 
to  lead  them  intQ  the  readiest  arJ 
most  efficacious   paths  of  studw" 
For  these  purposes,  in  the  prcsirt 
state  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  «e 
know  not  that  the  Academy  cosli 
have  fixed  their  choice  upon  a  p^- 
soil  more  eminently  qualifieii  tia* 
Mr.  Fuseli,    who  .to  his  acknw- 
ledged  genius  as  a  painter  adds  a 
classical  taste  and  knowledge  wrbici: 
have  rarely  been  the  praise  ofiri^,^ 
English  artists.     His  plan  appear: 
to  us  not  less  judicious  than  tk  t^* 
eculion  is  skilful  and  happy*  J^ 
first  lecture  exhibits  a  more  ali^c^^ 
than  historical  sketch  of  the  ori^^ 
and  progress  of  the  art,  conrnin; 
research  to  that  period  when  iact 
and   substantial    information  to>i 
place  of  coiyeoture :   it  natuoi  .r 
divides,  itself,  tlierefore,  into  i*" 
parls,  the.art  of  the  ancieots  ^ 
its  restoration  among  theoioderst; 
and   each    is    divic^    into  thrte 
periods,   that  of  preparatic^i  ^^^ 
of  full  establishment,  and  that  ^^ 
lefiuement*    The  tetood  i^"" 
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.treats  on  the  real  subjects  of  paint- 
ing,  aixd  of  the  plastjc  art$>  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  subjects  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  poetry,  en- 
deavouring to  establish  the  reci- 
procal limits  of  both  from  the 
essential  difference  of  their  medium 
and  materials*  It  establishes  three 
principal  classes  of  painting,  the 
epic,  the  4ramatic,  and  the  historic, 
with  their  collateral  branches  of 
characteristic  portrait  and  landscape, 
and  the  inferior  subdivisions  of  imi- 
tation. In  the  third,  design,  cor- 
rectness, copy,  imitation,  style,  with 
ils  degrees  of  "  essential,  charac- 
teristic, ideal,"  and  deviation  into 
manner,  are  considered,  and  tlie 
classes  of  the  models  left  us  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture  ar- - 
ranged.  The  fourth  is  devoted  to 
invention,  in  its  most  general  and 
specific  sense,  as  it  discovers,  se- 
lects, combines,  the  possible,  the 
probable,  and  the  known  materials 
of  nature  In  a  mode  that  strikes 
with  novelty.  The  fifth  follows 
^^ilh  composition  and  expression, 
the  dresser  and  the  soul  of  invention: 
and  the  sixth  concludes  with  obser- 
vations on  colour,  drapery,  and  ex- 
.ecution.  Of  tlvis  general  plan  of 
the  course,  the  present  volume 
consi<its  of  the  first  lecture  divided 
into  two,  under  the  heads  "  An- 
cient Art,''  and  ''  Art  of  the  Mo- 
derns," and  a  third,  *'  Invention," 
or  the  materials  of  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  art  apd  of  invention,  ex- 
tracted froQi  the  second  and  fourth, 
and  connected  by  obvious  analogy. 
.  Men  of  taste  in  general,  but  espe- 
cially young  students,  are  indebted 
to  the  author  for  the  publication  of 
these  lectures ;  they  are  properly 
the  objects  of  study,  rather  than  of 
hearing  or  transient  perusal, and  are 
in  our  opinion,  which  on  such  a 
subject  should  be  expressed  with 
humility,  well  ciilculat«d  to  form  a 


correct  taste»  and  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  independent  thinking. 

"  A  Supplement  to  Johnsoa's 
English  Dictionary:  of  which  the 
palpable  Errors  are  attempted  to  be 
rectified,  and  its  material  Omissions 
supplied,  by  George  Mason,  Author 
of  the  Glossary  to  Hoccleve#  and' 
of  an  Essay  on  Design  in  Garden- 
ing." That  there  are  errors  and 
imperfections  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary has  been  always  acknow*- 
ledgea,  and  by  those  principally*  who 
are  yet  of  opinion  tha^,  as  the  work 
of  one  man,  and  that  man  poor  and 
unassisted,  it  was  a  stupendous  un- 
dertaking, and  executed  much  to 
the  honour  oi'  his  industry  and  abi- 
lities. We  know  not  a  man  of  tastp 
or  genius  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
not  subscribed  to  the  merits,  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  a  man  of  consumms^e 
abiUty,  in  the  characters  of  lexi- 
cographer, critic,  and  moralist.  It 
was  with  astonishment,  therefore, 
not  unmingled  with  indignation, 
that  we  found  the  present  writer 
speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  censure 
more  coarse  and  arrogant  than  the 
utmost  license  of  private  opinion 
can  admit.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
stripping  ^r.  Mason's  pretensions  as 
an  improver  of  an  English  diction- 
ary', 'when  he  betrays  his  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  most  comnH>i| 
words,  by  asserting  that  "  John- 
son's Dictionary  cSbounds  with  in- 
accuracies as  much  as  any  English 
book  whatever,  written  by  a  scho- 
lar," and  when,  -which  will  yet 
more  astonish  bur  readers,  he  at- 
tributes to  Dr.  Johnson  a  "  muddi- 
ness  of  intellect,'*  which  "  sadly 
besmears  and  defaces  almost  every 
page  of  the  composition."  Either 
Mr.  Maion  uses  such  words  in  a 
meaning  in  which  they  have  never 
been  understood,  or  he  must  be  con- 
scious of  an  attack  on  the  character  . 
of  Dr,  Joinuon,  which  no  critic,  of 
U  2  acknowledged 
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acknowledged  taste  can  for  a  moment  wifery!  Notwithstanding  these  arj 
hold  to  be  warrantable ;  nor  in  an  other  objections  which  might  be  of* 
examination    of  this   Supplement,  fe^ed  if  we  were  disposed  to  treat 
which  we  acknowledge    may  be  Mr.M.  as  hehas  treated  Dr.  Johnson, 
useful,  can  we  discos  er  any  proofs  every  attempt  to  improve  the  Dic- 
o|  superior  industry  or  superior  in-  tionary  of  the  latter  ought   to  be 
tcllect.     The  bulk  of  his  additions  Welcomed ;  and  the  present  may  in 
are  of  words  from   Spenser,  from  a  certain  degree  be  rendered  useful: 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  profess  but  in  our  judgment  a  great  deal 
to  take  any,  of  law  terms,  and  of  more  must  be  expunged  than  ad- 
words  coined  since  Dr.  Johnson's  mitted,  if  we  are  not  determined 
time.     We  have  even  the  cant  of  to  naturalise  every  fanciful  and  brf 
boH  ^on  here,  and  such   vulgarisnofi  barous  innovation  that  may  be  heard 
as  "  arsey-varsey."   With  respect  in  conversation  or    admitted  into 
to  the  law  terms,  both  old  and  new,  ludicrous  com{X)sition, 
they  are  very  numerous  in  this  Sup-         *'  Specimens  of  Literary  ResexD- 
plement ;  and   we  may   expect  a  blance,    in  the  Works    of   Pope, 
supplement  of  five  times  the  size,  .Gray,  and  other  celebrated  Writenj 
if  the  technicals  of  every  profession  ^ith  Critical  Observations:    in  a 
are  to  make  part  of  an  Englisli  die-  Series   of   Letters,    by    the  Rev. 
tionary.     What  a  tasteful  addition  Samuel  Berdmore,D.Jj.  late  master 
will   the  new   Chemical    Nomen-  of  the  Charter*house  School,**  isa 
clatiire  make  !  Yet  according  to  the  small  volume  which  exhibits  many 
plan  of  this  Supplement  the  techni-  proofs  of  literary  taste.  The  author^ 
caU,   and  even  the  cant,  of  every  object  is  to  turn  the  "  Marks  of  Imi- 
scionce  and  trade  ought  to  be  ad-  tat  ion,"  published  by  the  bishop  of 
mitted,  provided  we  can  (ind  an  Worcester,  against  their  author,  and 
authority  in  any  humorous  poem,  to  prove  an  instance  of  plagiarism 
We  have  here  hoity-toiti/,    and  why  against   him  in  having   taken  his 
not  liigt^ledy-pigglcdy,  and  those  si-  interpretation  of  the  Virgilian  alle- 
milar  vulgarisms  which  Mr.  Colman  gory,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
once  collected   in  a  good-natured  Georgic,  from  the  notes  of  Catrou; 
piece  of  humour   at  the  expense  but  we  could  wish  this  attempt  had 
of     Dr.    Jolinson's    sesquipeialian  been  made  with  the  urbanity  be» 
phrases?    But  we  submit  to   Mr,  coming  a  scholar,  and  with  the  re- 
Muson    whether    all  this  will  not  spect  due  to  a  venerable  prelate 
make    a    "   hodge-podge,"   ratiier  who  has  certainly   deserved  well 
thnn  a  standard  dictionary  of  the  of  the  commonwealth  of  learming. 
Enghsh  tongue ;  and  with  respect         *'  Senilities,  or  Solitary  Amuse- 
to  his  auUiorities,  whether  men  of  ments,  in  Prose  and  Verse;  with  a 
ic/c/KTC  ought  not  to  be  the  legitimate  cursory  Disquisition  on  the  fulore 
authorities  in  the  case  of  scientific  Condition  of  the  Sexes.      By  the 
words.     Words    belonging  to  the  Editor  of  the  Reveries  of  Solitade, 
healing  art  ought  surely  to  oe  taken  Spiritual  Quixote,  Columella,  Sec." 
from   the   most    eminent    medical  These  amusements  appear  lo  be  the 
writers ;  yet  lor  the  word  fiavcl-  farewell  efforts  of  the  veteran  V*r. 
slnng  we  are  presented  with  the  Greaves,  to  whom  the  public  lias 
authority  of  Edmund  Burke  in  one    been  indebted  for  much  variety  of 
of  his  last  pamplilets  :  the  authority    entertainment.  They  consist  of  pro^ 
of  a  politician  for  a  term  in  mia-  essaj's,  of  the  humorous  kind,  and 
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a  series  of  jpoetical  pieces,  panegy** 
rical,  humorous,  and  miscellaneous^ 
written  with  considerable  vivacity, 
ajid  very  little  perceptible  decay  of 

powers. 

« 

The  following  work  inight  per- 
bups  have  appeared  under  the  arti* 
cle  of  Education ;  but  its  many  sin- 
gularities, and  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects collaterally  touched  upon,  may 
justify  its  introaaction  here.  "  The 
Method  of  educating  the  Deaf  and 
Pumb,  confirmed  by  long  Expe- 
rience; 'by  tlie  Abb6  de  L'Ep^e. 
Translated  from  the  French  and 
Latin/'  The  prefatory  matter 
contains  a  very  interesting  history 
of  the  progress  of  this  wonderful 
art,  which  has  lately  been  so  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  will  unquestionably  be  pro- 
moted by  this  detail  of  the  long  ex* 
perience  of  the  abb^  L'Ep^e. 

Whatever  deficiencies  we  have 
bad  occasion  to  remark  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  year  1801  ex- 
hibits many  proofs  of  the  general- 
cultivation  of  Poetry,  and  may  stand 
recorded  as  the  annus  ndraBiiis 
which  has  produced  no  less  than 
four  epic  poems.  The  first  of  tliese 
in  \h^  order  of  publication,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  *'  Richard  thie 
First,  a  Poem,  in  eighteen  Books; 
by  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  Two 
volumes.''  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  is 
here  endowed  with  all  kingly  and 
heroic  virtues.  The  struggles  of 
virtue  and  piety,  against  human  and 
infernal  machinations,  arc  person i-  ' 
fied  in  this  popukir  English  hero; 
ami  the  poem  is  continued  until  he 
haft  completely  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies,  and  is  ready  to  return 
in  triumph  to  his  native  land.  Here 
is  scope  enough  for  the  talents  of 
Ute  first  of  epic  poets  s  but  our  au« 


thor,  by  adopting  the  stanza  of 
Spenser,  has  given  this  disadvan- 
tage to  his  work,  that  the  form  of 
the  verse  is  ancient,  and  the  dic- 
tion modern.  In  the  machinery  of 
the  poem  he  has  imitated  Tasso, 
and  with  the  addition  df  a  modern 
allegorical  personage,  "  False  Phi- 
losophy," introduced  (or  obvious  pur- 
poses. The  general  defect  is^want . 
of  vigour  and  want  of  variety,  of 
which  we  cannot  select  a  more  strik* 
xng  instance  than  that  of  Richard's 
speech  before  the  diet  of  Worms, 
which  extends  over  no  less  tlian  siK 
books,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
work.  Numerous  beauties  xnight, 
however,  be  selected,  which  place 
the  author's  poetical  talents  in  the 
most  favourable  light :  but  upon  the 
whole,  however  laudable  the  at- 
tempt, we  cannot  be  of  opinion  that 
either  in  plan  or  execution  he  has 
succeeded  as  an  epic  writer.  Re- 
vision and  judicious  omissions  may 
do  much;  but  in  its  present  form  it 
is  one  of  those  compositions  which 
may  be  read  as  a  task,  but  to  which 
few  will  wish  to  revert  as  a  pleasure. 
*'  Alfired,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  six 
Books.  By  Henry  James  Pye.** 
The  well-earned  fame  of  this  au- 
thor, if  it  does  not  greatly  rise,  will, 
not  be  much  diminished  by  tlie  pre- 
sent bold  undertaking.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  noting  trivial  imperfec-, 
tions,  which  may  be  the  effect  of 
baste,  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
author's  cooler  judgment;  but  yet 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express- our 
surprise  at  meeting  with  so  many 
in^proper  rhymes  and  mixed  meta- 
phors. The  story  is  highly  interest- 
ing,^ and  many  passages  disco\'er 
uncommon  vigour  of  imagination* 
in  war^i  and  energetic  language; 
and  the  versification  in  general  is 
easy,  elegant,  and  harmonious.  H^ 
excels  his  rival,  Mr.  Burges,  as 
much  in  the  choice  of  his  verse  as 
of  his  subject* 

1/3  "  Britaii- 
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"  Brilannia;  a  National  Epic  Poem, 
in  twenty  Books :  to  which  is  pre* 
fixed/  a  Critical  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Machinery.  By  John  Ogilvie, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S/'  Haifa  century  is 
now  expired  since  this  author  be- 
came a  candidate  for  poetical  fame; 
.  and  many  of  his  compositions  have 
been  admired  for  vigour  of  con- 
ception arid  harmony  of  versification. 
The  present  work,  arduous  as  it  is, 
seems  to  prove  that  age  has  not 
a'bated  his  powers,  whiki  the  interest 
which  Englishmen  must  naturally 
take  in  his  subject  militates  strong- 
ly in  his  favour.  The  following 
sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
materials  which  compose  the  poem 
of  Britannia.  Britain,  at  the  time 
when  Bfutus  lands,  is  supposed  to 
be  peopled,  parUy  by  the  abori- 
gines of  thp  country  and  partly  by 
giants.  Brutus  brings  along  with 
him  a  numerous  army,  arid  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  are  his  three  sons,  Lo- 
crinus,  Camber,  and  Albanus.  His 
preceding  adventures  are  detailed 
in  the  secbnd,  third,  and  fourth 
books,  by  Azzael,  the  demon  who 
hacT  been  commissioned  by  Satan  to 
frustrate  his  attempt.  Gerontes  is 
the  king  of  the  giants.  His  prin- 
cipal counsellors  are  Romerus  and 
Vortiger,  of  whom  the  former  is  the 
hero  of  his  party.  Androgens,  an- 
other of  the  giants,  is  civilised,  anvl, 
having  become  the  protector  of  the 
natives,  followed  them  in  their  re- 
tirement to  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
In  the  fifth  book  the  war  com- 
mences, with  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  a  party  of  the  giants,  com- 
manded by  Vortiger,  upoq  a  de- 
tachment of  tiie  army  of  Brutus, 
which,  under  Albanus  and  Euge- 
nius,  was  sent  out  (o  reconnoitre 
the  country.  In  the  sixth  book,  in 
which'  the  principal  characlers  of 
the  poem  are  developed,  a  general 
engagement  takes  place.  At  one 
time  Brutus  superintends  the  war. 


without   directly   engaging  in  it; 
and  at  others,  he  is  opposed  to  ra- 
tions   leaders  amotig  the   natives 
The  giants  are  defeated,  but  return 
to  the  field  with  a  large  remforce- 
ment,  under  >\ndrogeus.     At  last, 
Locrinus  is,  by  a  stratagem,  de- 
coyed into  tlie  forest;   the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  army 
of  Brutus  is  in  his  absence  signaler 
defeated.      During  the   silence  of 
night.  Androgens,  who  is  secretly 
the  friend  ofBrulus,  obtains  a  truce 
for  four  days,  for  the  purpose,  a$ 
was  alleged,  of  interring  the  dead. 
In  that  interval  he  proposes  to  treat 
with  Brutus  concerning  peace,  pr 
the  tenns  on  .which  he  could  co- 
operate with  the  Trojan  leader  in 
prosecuting  the  war.     This  truce 
15  broken   by  Vortiger,   the  great 
counsellor  of  his  party;  who,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  stratagem,  exas- 
perates Androgens  against  Brutus, 
and  the  army 'which  he' commands. 
A  villain  named  Camber  is,  by  the 
advice  of  Vortiger,  sent  daring  the 
night  to  the  camp  of  the  Albions, 
armed  with  a  sword,  with  which  be 
is  commissioned  \o  make  as  great 
slaughter  as  possible,  and  to  wzve 
the  weapon  in  the  body  of  the  last 
man  whom  he  should  murder.  The 
object  of  this  device  was,  to  fasten 
the  imputation  of  this  foul  crime  on 
Brutus.    The  stratagem  succecdj; 
the  murderer  escapes;  the  sworais 
left  in  the  body  of  an  Albion  leader; 
it  is  produced  in  a  general  meeting 
of  the  princes,  who  are  all  thu< 
aroused  to  rage  against  Srulus,  lo 
whom   a   messenger,-   bearing   the 
sword  so  left,  is  sent,  charging  him 
with  the  base  murder,  and  denoun- 
cing   vengeance.      The    infamoos 
charge    Brutus    reptls    with    surh 
dignity  and  disdain,  that  the  heraW 
himself  is  staggered :  but  at  lengtii 
all  doubt  is  removed,  by  Camber's 
recognising  the  sword,'  which  hwi 
belonged  to  bis  young  friend  Pii- 
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fantis,  whd  had  been  slain  by  Le- 
t>ntia,  the  daughter  of  Gerontes. 
This  business,  Iwwever,  is  suspend- 
ed by  the  return  of  Locrinus,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  strangers, 
tits  adventures  are  the  subject  of 
two  books.      In  tho  morning  the 
battle  is  reneyved;  when,  notwith- 
standing his  late  indignation  against . 
one  whom  he  had  wished  to  favour 
and  oblige,  from  his  knowledge  of 
his  former  assopbtes,  Androgeus  he- 
sitatesk  The  messenger  returns,  and 
confirms  the  suspicions  of  Andro- 
<geu9»  though  the  murderer  still  re- 
inains  unknown.     Meanwhile  Lo- 
icririos  carries  all  before  him  on  tlie 
right,  overcoming  even  the  steady 
courage  of  Komcrus.    In  his  course 
he  wounds  Camber,  the  author  of 
^e  midnight  slaugiiter,  whose  life 
Js  spared,  on  his  promising  to  make 
«n4mporiant  discovery.    Gerontes, 
seeing  the  ruin  in  which  the  disco- 
very must  neces^riiy  involve  both 
.himself  and  his  followers,  rushes 
forward  in  order  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing carried  away.     Jn  making  this 
attempt  be  is  met  aa4  slain -by  Lo- 
isrinus.     The  giants  now  &y  op  all 
jidcs:    and  now  the  scene  shifts 
from  the  plain  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where,  confiding  in  th^  valour 
of  Romerus,  they  take  refuge  in 
tlieir  fortress.     Once  WQre  Satan 
makes  a  ^reat  and  last  efibrt  in 
Aieir  behalf,  by  mounlipg  on  the 
elements,  as  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air.    With  his  ()efeat  and  ex- 
pulsion, that  which  h  iq  be  cpnsi- 
aered  as  the  machinery  of  the  poepi 
concludes.     In  the  succeeding  nar- 
I'alivc,  the  fortress  is  taken;  the 
giants  are  finally  overtbrown ;  and 
tJieir  fbrmids^le  leader,  Romerus. 
falls  in  the  field,  amidst  th^  fuin  of 
his  party.— Such  is  the  tale,  which, 
we  agree  with  the  author,  is  not 
misuppf)rted  by  evidence,  and  is 


moteit  antiquity..  It  Is  'a  great  ac- 
tion, as  it  respects  the  con([tvest  and 
first  settlement  of  a  powerful  king^ 
dom.  It  i<  involved  in  ob^carity, 
and  therefore  admits  the  sublime 
and  the  marvellous;  indeed,  our 
princ'i|)al  objection  to  it,  as  a  wlK>le, 
is,  that  too  much  labour  appears  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  at^cumula- 
ting. ornaments  of  the  higher  kind, 
and  in  surprising  the  rea  ter  with 
unexpected,  and  frequently  unne- 
cessary, hnages  and  il lustration <;, 
when  more  simple  narrative  would ^ 
have  rendered  the  connexion  of  the 
incidents  clearer  and  more  regular. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  it  were  ea^y  to 
/•select  pa^sage<,  particularly  from 
the  second,  third,  aud  foiirth  books 
which  maybe  advantageou<ily  com* 
pared  with  the  boldest  flights  of 
modern  poetical  geniun;  and  aU 
though  such  excellence  <locs  not 
universally  pr'evail,  tliere  U  nothing 
mean,  nothing  undignitied,  or  ufk- 
worthy  the  subject. 

The  last  attempt  of  tlie  epic  kind 
we  have  to  notice  is,  "  The  Siege 
of  Acre,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  six  Books, 
by  Mr<.  Cowley;"  which,  however, 
we  know  not  how  to  characterise, 
without  renkoving  it  from  the  class 
to  which  the  author  scenes  to  think 
|i  belongs.  It  ha'«  nooeof  the  cha- 
racteristics of  epic  poetry,  if  we 
except  merely  its  length ;  and  in 
whatever  other  light  we  attempt  to 
view  it,  it  5et;;m$  to  elude  the  criti- 
cal grasp.  As  a  poem,  it  has  few 
pretensions  to  imagination ;  as  a 
gazette  or  newspaper  in  verse,  it  is 
deficient  in  information,  and  d«lu- 
sive  by  a  distortion  of  facts.  Where 
.  shall  we  place  it,  if  not  among  tJie 
most  memorable  examples  of  failure 
in  taste,  judgment,  versification, 
and  every  Requisite  to  constitute  a 
poen>? 

"  Poems;  by  Will|im  Boscawen, 
{i$q.  Aupior  of  a  Translation  of  the 
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Works  of  Horace  into  English 
Verse:**  arc  a  very  honourably 
testimony  to  the  author's  genius; 
which,  if  not  of  the  first  class,  fur- 
nishes what  is  pleasing,  original, 
and  demonstrative  of  correct  taste. 
Among  these  poems  are  some  which 
vrere  written  for  the  Literarv  Fund, 
and  have  aheady  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public.  The  rest 
are  miscellaneous,  and  occasionally 
addressed  to  friends,  &c, 

*•  Poems,  by  George  Dyer,"  arc 
a  collection  in  which  there'  is  much 
that  deserves  praise.  The  author's 
subjects  are  generally  well  chosen, 
a^d  hf^  sentiments  benevolent. 
Th^  are  those  of  a  thinking,  un- 
courtfeoiis  student;  although  In  this 
volume  are  some  flights  which  be- 
speak the  observer  of  manners  And 
ihe  man  of  the  world. 

*/  Mfsccllaneous  Poems,,  dedicated* 
to  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of 
IVhoira;  by  William  Thomas  Fitz^ 
gerald;"  are  the  productions  of  a 
jnah  of  considerable  taste,  who  evi- 
dently writes  at  his  ease.  Marty 
•of  them  have  appeared  in  other 
publications;  and,  upon  (he  whole, 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  collected 
into  the  pre^^eht  rtiore  lasting/  and 
beautiful  form. 

"  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Sir  Georgie 
Beaumont,  Bart,  on  the  lincourage- 
ment  of  the  British  School  of  Paint- 
ing. By  William  Sotheby,  Esq. 
f.R.S.  and  A.S.S.*'  must  be  &w 
stinguished,  as  the  production  of  a 
i^enius  which  is  uhiversally  ac- 
knowledged j  nor  w^ill  any  of  Mr, 
Sotheby's  writings  do  Jiim  more 
honour  than  this  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  arts,  in  a  language  worthy 
of  the  subject.  His  characters  of 
the  eminent  painters  of  the  English 
school  are  drawn  with  jn^t  discri* 
inination,  and  evince  the  intimacy 
between  the  Mslcr  arts. 

i^  Poejiis,  by  the  Kev.  William 


Lisle  Bowles,  Vol  II,*'  wiH  no! 
diminish  the  reputation  the  author 
has  acquired  by  his  former  wofks. 
The  poem  in  this  volume  on  '•  St. 
Michael's  Mount*'  is  8  productioa 
of  great  merit,  and  evinces  an  abi- 
Itty  for  higher  attempts  than  its 
author  ha<$  usually  made;  and  per* 
haps  •'  The  Sorrows  of  Switzer- 
land," published  by  him  soon  after 
these  poems,  may  be  considered  as  of 
that  kind,  although  it  is  not  polish* 
ed  with  so  much  care,  nor  free  firom 
those  improprieties  of  style  and  ver* 
sifieation  which  are  not  perceiv- 
able in  St.  Michael's  Mouitt,  nor  in 

.  any  of  tlie  lesser  pieces  of  which 
thesecond  volume  consists. 

'^  Poems,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe 
Guion,  by  the  late  William  Cow* 
per,'  Esq.  Author  of  The  Task: 
to  which  are^  added,  some  original 
Poems  of  Mr.  Qowpcr,  n6t  inserted 
in  his  Works.'^  The  bulk  of  this 
little  volume  consists  of  transIati(His 
from  an  authoress  with  whose  reli* 
gious  opinions  Mr.  Cowper  roajr 
have  at  some  period  of  his  life 
agreed.  They  arc  evidently  tnn^« 
latcd  con  amore,  and  arc  not  un- 
worthy of  the  author  of  The  Task, 
The  original  pieces  in  this  little 
volume,  TiOvPever,  will  be  read  with 
higher  approbation,  particularly  the 
lines  on  Friendship,  and  an  Epistfe 
to  a  Protestant  Lady  in  France, 

"  The  Millenhium,  a  Poem,  in 
three  Cantos,**— The  first  of  the* 
was  noticed  in  our  last  volume :  the 
author  has  been  since  indaced  to 
add  two  more,  iti  the  same  correct, 
animated,  and  harnronious  versf, 
d^scriptii'e  of  the  reigning  follies 
in  opinion  as  well  4s  conduct.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  by  notes,  which 
evince  the  iame  extensix^e  redding 
and  classiic-al- taste  displayed  in  the 

.former  canto.     How  fer,  tlfde^. 
o(ie  ef  his  sntneetii   tha  ^  C-o#- 
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Pox/'  be  a  kctimiate  sobject.  for  ordaal;  tfaejare  hem  consIderaUy 

.  tatire,  seems  doubtfuK    If  it  de-  enlaiged,  and  a  few  new  pieces  are 

•erves-  the  vigorous  and  scientific  addea.    The  author  appears  to.  de** 

attack  of  ourauthoo  it  ought  to  hfi  ^erve  a  high  rank  amoog  humorous 

classed  among  our  misfortunes  ra^  P!i>^ts;  and  we  could  wi^b  he  had 

ther  than  our  follies,  sometimes  chosen  subjects  of  a  less. 

.    .''  Poems,  by  John  Penn,    Esq.  temporary  nature  tiiaa  political  con* 

two  volumes,  consisting  of  original  tests. 

Works,  Translations,  and  Imita-  "  Miscellanies  in  Ver<:e  and  Prose, 
tions,"  is  a  work  splendidly  print*  English  and  Latin  i  bv  the  late  An* 
ed,  and .  ornamented  with  plateSi  thony  Cbampion,  ot  the  Middle* 
ivhich  will  doubtless  have  tliQir  at-  Temple,  Esq. :  published  from  the 
.tractions.  A  considerable  part  of  original  Manuscripts,  by  William 
the  collection  has  appeared  in  other  Henry  Lord  Ly  tleiton.''  This  ele^ 
shapes,  and  has  not  met  with  that  gant  volume  is  intended  as  a  tribute 
approbation  whlcli  was  expected,  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  of 
The  author  details  his  gentle  war-  classical  taste,  who  amu.4ed  his  lei- 
fare  with  the  critics:  but  critics,  he  sure  hours  ivith  poetical  efforts,  to 
ought  to  know,  are  a  race  with  which  he  probably  ait  ached  no  great 
whom  no  poet  can  be  at  peace*  degree  of  consic(eralion.  Most  of 
Mr.  I^enn  is  evidently- a  lover  and  them  were  w/itten  above  half  a 
a  cultivator  of  Jiterature;  bat  hit  century  agOi  and  are  now  printed 
original  powers,  although  respect*  fi>r  the  first  time,  with  a  very  short 
abie,  are  not  of  the  first  class.  We  sketch  of  the  author,  who  is  cha* 
shall,  however,  in  compliance  with  racterised  for  a  mor^  '^  rich  and 
his  request,  ^*  respect  his  jAten-  iuxoriant  vein  of  poetr)/"  than  we 
tionv^'.  It  is  the  least  a  poet  can  have  been  able  to  discover,  although 
ask.  there  certainly  are  many  beauties 
"  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  by  and  prettinesses  of  the  hghter  sort 
William  Rhodes,"  is  a  laudable  at-  in  some  of  his  productions. 
tempt  to  familiarissc  an  excellent  '*  Bread,  or  The  Poor :  a  Poem, 
autiior  to  the  English  reader:  but  with  Notes  and  llluf^trations;  by 
iiufortttnately  the  attempt  is  all  we  Mr.  Pratt,  Author  of  Sympathjr» 
can  commend  ;  nor  perhaps  ought  Gleanings,  &c."  The  plan  of  this 
lliat  to  be  too  much  praised,  since  poei^  is  very  extensive :  it  com- 
it  has  evidently  been  made  without  prises  whatever  can  relate  to  the 
some,  at  least,  of  the  indispensable  past  and  present  state  of  the  poor, 
requiiHtes«*-some  knowledge  of  the  and  the  causes  of  the  unhappy 
author  to  be  translated,  and  some  changes  in  their  situation,  mixed 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  £ng-  with  frequent  appeals  to  the  heart 
'  lish  poetry.  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re* 
'*  The  Poems  of  George  Hud-  sist.  The  author  has,  however, 
des(f>rd.  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  New  adopted  Xhe  common  prejudices  re* 
College,  Oxford ;  now  first  collect-  specting  regrating  and  roreetalling, 
ed  :  including  Salmagundi,  Topsy*  which  ought  not  to  have  been  inter* 
Turvy,  Bubble  and  Squeak,  and  Woven  in  a  popular  poem  without 
Cranihc  Repetita;  with  Correo-  more  direct  proof  than  has  yet 
ti«)ns  and  original  Additions :  two  been  laid  before  the  pubiic.  There 
V4>Iumcs."  Tiie  poems  eiiamerated  is,  however,  so  much  to  commend; 
in  this  title  iiave  alpeady  passed  the  both  in  the  design  and  execution 
•       .  of 
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of  the  work,  that  it  will  always  be 
read  vyith  interest,  and  as  a  poem 
be  considered  as  equal  te  any  pro- 
d action  of  Mr^  Pratt's  fertile  pen. 
His  prose  illustrations  are  both  en- 
tertaining and  instructive. 
I  '*  The  Maid  of  Lochlin  ;  a  lyri- 
cal Drama:  with  legendary  Odes, 
and  t)ther  Poems  ;  by  v  William 
Richardson,  A.M.  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow/* The  name  of  Mr,  Richard- 
son as  a  critic  of  elegant  taste  is 
Ivell  known,  l^y  his  *f  Essays  on 
Shakspeai'e^s  Dramatic  Characters," 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  conr 
siderably  raised  by  the  poetical  ge- 
nius displayed  in  "The  Maid  of 
iocblin."  This  drama  13  founded 
on  the  Fingal  of  Ossian,  or  of  Mao- 
,  pherson,  it  is  not  of  much  cbnse* 
quence  which,  and  is  entitled  lyri- 
dal  from  its  containing  odes ;  which 
are  spirited  and  beautiful.  The 
Smaller  poems  in  this  volume  are, 
*'  The  Dream  of  Ncviana,  the  Vigil 
of  Elva,  Elegiac  Verses  on  the  Pro- 
spect of  leaving  Britain,  and  an 
Idyllium,  and  are  entitled  tp  very 
high  praise. 

The  other  p6etlcal  productions  of 
the  year  are,  "  The  Pride  of  Birth ; 
a  Satire,  in  Imilaliou  of  the  Eighth 
Satire  of  Juvenal.      With   Notes 
critical  and  illustnitiyc,  adapted  to 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the 
present   Age  ;"     *»   The   Vale    of 
Trent."    '*  A  Peep  at  Pr-ovincial 
Routs  ;'*      "    Fugitive  Pieces,    in 
Prose    and   Verse;    consisting    of 
Fables  &c.  Moral  and  Sentimental. 
By   William    Hart."      "   Tales   of 
Terror,  with  an  introductory  Dia- 
logue ;"  "  Tales  of  the  Devil,  from 
Ihe  original  Gibberish.     By  Profes- 
sor Lumpwitz,  S.  U.  S.  and  C.  A.  C. 
in  the  University  of  Snorinberg.** 
These  two  are  very  happy  pieces 
of  huniour,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
JLcwis  and^  bis  spirit-stirring  imitfi" 


tors.     *'  Remonstrance,  with  ol'Ker 
Poems :  by  Catherine  Hood;"  «  The 
Vernal  Walk ;"    ''  The  SweeU  of 
Society ;  and  a  few  MisceJlaneous 
Poems :  by  the  Author  of  Melody 
.  the    Soul  of  Music,    an  Essay ;" 
•'Lacrymas  Hibernicae,  or  the  Ge- 
nius of  Erin's  Complaint :  a  Ballad^ 
with  a  prefatory   Address    to   the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
the  reported  Viceroy  Elect  of,  Ire- 
land ;  and  a  pair  ot ,  Epigrams ;,  by 
Lawrence  Halloran,  D.  D-"  "  Unio, 
sive  Lamentatio  Hiberhia?,  Poema 
Macarohico-Latinum ;  and  iLn  O^ 
to  Peter  Pindar';*'  ^' Lines  on  the 
Death  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crorobie,  by  the  Author  of  the  Con* 
spiracy  of  Oowrie ;''  "  The  Genius 
of  France,  or  the  Consular  Vision, 
a  Poem,  with  Notes  ;'*  «*  Thalaba, 
the  Destroyer,  by  Robert  Sou  they ;" 
^f  A  Rainy  Day^  or   poetical  Im- 
pressions during  a  Stay  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  in  the  Month  of  July, 
1801,  by  James  Boaden  ;**    ^f  The 
Rural  Philosopher,  of  Frepcll  ^eor- 
^ics,  a  Didactic  Poem  :    translated 
from    the   Original    of  tlie    Abbe 
de   Lille,  entitled    L'Homme    des 
Champs,  by  John  Maunde  :'*  a  very 
spirited  and  elegant  transla^on,  and 
displaying  much  knowledge  of  the 
poetry  ot  both  languages;    *'  Ja- 
cobinism, a  Poem  ;**    "  A  satirical 
Epistle  in  Verse,  addr^sed  to  the 
Poet  Laureat  on  his  Carmen  Secu* 
lare ;  containing  soine  Strictures  on 
moviem  Tiroes    and  Characters ;" 
**  Ocean,  a  Pbein,  in  Two  partf, 
hy  Mason  Chamberlain,  Author  q( 
Equanimity,  a  Poem  i*'  "  Ancient 
Ballads,    irpm   the  Civil   Wars  of 
Granada,    and   the  Twelve  Peen 
of  France ;  dedicated,  by  Permis- 
sion, to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Georgina  Cavendish,   by  Thoixisit 
Rodd;*'    *'  Tears  and    Smiles,   a 
miscellaneous  Collection  of  Poems, 
by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.  ;•'     •■  TY^ 
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poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Litilc,  E^q.;*'  "  Juvenilia:  or  a 
Collection  of  Poems,  written  be- 
tween the  Ages  of  Twelve  and 
Sixteen,  by  J.  H.  L.  Hunt,  late  of 
the  Grammar  Srhool  of  Christ's 
Hospital  ;'•  '*  Poems,  on  various 
Subjects,  by  G.  Walker,  Author  of 
The  Vagabond,  &C."  "  Herman  and 
Dorothea,  a  Poem,  from  th^  Ger- 
man of  Goeihf,  by  Thomas  Hol- 
croft;"  "  The  Conjuncion  of  Ju- 
piter and  Venus  in  Leo,  on  th6  29th 
of  September,  1  SOI  :  a  happy  Pre- 
lude to  a  propitious  Peace,  a  Poem: 
Mercury's  Apology  for  the  Curate's 
Blunder,  an  Impromptu,  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  :  and  other 
poetical  Pieces,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Black;''  **  Peace,  a  Poem, inscribed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Adding- 
ton,  by  Thomas  Dermody  ;'*  "  A- 
lonzo  and  Cora,  wiih  other  original 
Poems,  principally  Elegiac,  by  Eliza- 
beth Scot,  a  Native  o?  Edinourgh : 
to  which  are  added.  Letters  in 
Verse,  by  Blacklo(  k  and  Burns  j" 
^'  The  Dawn  of  Peace,  ah  Ode, 
and  Amphipn,  or  the  Force  of 
Concord^  Regulation^  and  Peace, 
in  Ode,  by  Thomas  Noble;'* 
"  The  Mechanic,  a  Poem,  by 
Xhomas  Morley  ;"  *'  Charley's  Dis- 
appointment, an  Elegy,  occasioned 
by  Mr.  jPitt*>  late  Resignation ;  the 
Scene  at  St.  Annc's-hill,  in  the 
pounty  of  Surry;  dedicated  to  all 
•ecedinti^  Pati*iots ;''  *'  The  Shoe- 
black, dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Abraham  Newland,  Master  of  the 
Mint;"  "  The  Lamentation,  a  Po- 
em,  in  two  Parts;  to  which  are 
lidded  other  miscellaneous  Pieces, 
in  Blank-vei-se  and  Rhyme  ;"  *'The 
Canonization  of  Thomas  *»*% 
JJsq.  who  has  lately  erected  at  East 

l» r*  Dorset,  ^.  Monastery,  ^nd 

(herein  established  a  Body '  of 
Monks ;  the  Stanzas  by  ^ternholci 
and  Hopkins,  Poets  Laureat  to  the 
)^Qj^tf r^ ;  ttMi{^9tei  br  Addtsooi 


archbishop  Tillotson,  Hume,  Doige- 
nan,  Renpel,  &c."  ''  The  Wed- 
ding atvl  Bedding  ;  or  John  Bull 
and  hi««  Bride  fl^st  asleep ;  a  satiri* 
cal  Poem,  containing  an  History  of 
the  happy  Pair,  from  th^ir  Ipfanc^ 
to  the  present  Period,  \yith  Reasons 
for,  and  Means  used  to  accomplish 
their  Union ;  also  Th$  Match- 
makers matched ;  will)  their  niefut 
Lamentations  for  the  Loss  of  the 
Bride-cake,  by  T.  Canning  ;*'  *f  A 
poetical  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Botany,  by  Frances  Arabella 
Rowden  ;"  "  La  Bagatelle  ;  or.  De- 
lineations of  Home  Scenery ;  a  de- 
scriptive Poem,  in  two  Parts^  with 
Notes  critical  and  historical,  by 
William  Fox,  jun."  "  The  British 
Parnassus,  at  the  Clo^e  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Century,  a  Poem  in  four 
Cantos,  by  Alexander  Thomson, 
Author  of  Whist,  the  Paradise  of 
Taste,  and  the  Pictures  of  Poetry  ;** 
'*  Select  Translations  from  the 
Works  of  Homer  and  Horace,  with 
original  Pgem^,  by  Gilbert  Thorn* 
son,  M.  D."  •'  Extract  from  the  Re- 
gicide, an  heroic  Poem,  in  twenty* 
six  Books,  with  Notes,  and  a  De- 
dication to  the  Friend  of  Tallien,  by 
the  Author;"  "  Poverty,  a  Poem, 
with  several  others  on  various  Sub* 
jects,  chiefly  religious  and  moral, 
by  Charles  A.  Allnatt ;"  "The  Me- 
thodist, a  Poem  ;•*  "  Science  Re- 
vived, or  the  Vision  of  Alfred,  a 
Poem,  in  eight  Books;"  *'  The 
Qomplaynt  or  Scotland,  written  in 
1548,  with  a  preliminary  Disser* 
tation  and  Glossary,  by  John  Ley- 
dep,  Esq."  "  Scottish  Poems  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  2  volumes  ;" 
■*'  The  Sorrows  of  Love,  a  Poem, 
in  three  Books ;"  ''  The  Valley  of 
Llanherne^  and  other  Pieces,  in 
Verse,  by  John  Fisher,  A.  B.** 
'f  Ballads  in  Imitation  of  the  An- 
cient, by  W.  H.  Ireland."  "  The 
Enchanted  Plants,  FaBIes  in  Verse, 
by  &^i$s  Muntolieu  ^d  Miss  Julia 
/  MontoUeui 
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Moulolieu  ;'*  •'  Poems,  to  which 
is  annexed  Lore!  Mayor's  Dav,  a 
mock  heroic  P(u?m,  by  Davi»i  Ri- 
vers ;"  "  Nautical  Odes,  or  Toeti- 
cal  Sketches,  designed  to  coinraemo- 
rate  the  Achievements  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy ;"  "Tite  Minstrel  Youth, 
a  lyric  Romance,  in  thice  Parts, 
with  other  Poems,  by  W.  Case, 
junior  ;"  "  More  Wonders,  an  he- 
roic Epistle  to  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq. 
M.   P.  by  Mauritius   Moonshine/' 

The  roost  considerable  Dramatic 
productions  of  the  year  arc,  "  The 
Surrender  of  Calais,  an  historical 
Drama ;"  "  The  Dash  of  the  Day, 
a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts,  by  Francis 
Lathom,  Author  of  Men  and  Man- 
ners, &c.  ;"  "  Mutius  Scacvola,  or 
the  Roman  Patriot,  by  W.  H.  Ire- 
land ;"  "  Elisha,  or  t})e  Woman  of 
Shunem,  anew  sacred  Oratorio,  by 
Thomas  Hull /^  "  Adelmorn,  the 
Outlaw,  a  romantic  Drama,  in 
three  Acts,  as. originally  written  by 
M.  G.  Lewis;"  ^'Chains  of  the 
Heart,  or  the  Slave  by  Choice,  in 
three  Acts,  by  Print  eHoare ;"  "  Al- 
fonso, King  of  Castile,  a  Tragedy, 
by  M.  G.  Lewis  ;'* "Holiday  Time, 
or  the  Schoolboy's  Frolic,  a  Farce, 
by  Francis  Latiiom;*'  *'  The  Se- 
cond Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
altered  from  Shakspearc,  as  it  was 
acted  at  Reading  School,  by  Dr. 
Valpy;"  "  Almeda,  or  the  Neapo- 
litan Revenge,  a  tragic  Drama,  by 
a  Lady ;"  "  hilian  and  Agnes,  or 
the  Monks  ot  Great  St.  Bernard,  a 
Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Sotheby;"."  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Fall  of  the  Decemvirs, 
aTifLgedy,  by  John  Bidlake,  B.  A.** 
**  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Abbe 
L'Kpce,  an  historical  Play,  in  five 
Ads,  translated  from  the  Freixh  ;'* 
*'  Mary  Stuart,  a  Tragedy,  by  Fre- 
derick Schiller,  trans.Ialed  into  En- 
glish by  J.  C.  M.-Esq.''  "Mary  Stu- 
art, Queen  of  Scots,  an  liislurical 


Drama,  Edinburgh;"  "  Tiie  PhU 
lanthropist,  a  Play,  in  five  Acts;" 
"  The  Female  Volunteer,  or  thti 
Dawning  of  Peace,  a  Drama,  in 
three  Act*;,  by  Philo-Nauticus  ;** 
"  The  Female  Jacobin  Club,  a  po- 
litical Comedy,  in  one  Act,  traru- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Augus- 
tus Von  Kotssebue ;"  *'  The  Poor 
Gentlcnaan,  a  Comedy,  in  dve  Acts 
by  George  Col  man  the  younger  C 
**  The  School  for  Prejudice,  a  Co- 
medy, by  Thomas  Dibdin  ;**  **  II 
Bonducani,  or  llie  Caliph  Robber,  a 
comic  Opera,  by  Tbomas  Dibdin." 

A  very  few  articles  yet  remam  fef 
our  Miscellaneous  List,  and  of  the 
first  two^  we  can  give  the  titles 
only,  •'  A  Practical  Guide  toTb<H 
rough  Bass ;  written  by  A.  F.  C» 
Kollmann,.  Organist  of^ His  Majes- 
ty's German  Chapel  at  St.  James's  j" 
"  A.F.  C.  Kollmann's  Vindtcatioa 
of  a  Passage  in  his  practical  Guid<: 
toThorou^h  Bass,  against  aa  Adver- 
tisement ot  Mr.  P.  King  ."These  ref- 
late to  a  musical  can trovcrsv  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  but  u)  which 
we  profess  no  power  of  decision. 

The  Literature  of  I  SO!  affording 
no  department  under  which  the  fol- 
lowing work  can  be  classed,  we 
have,  though  reluctantly,  deferred 
it  to  the  Miscellaneous  class  :  •*  Oh* 
nervations  on  the  Winds  and  Mon- 
soons ;  illustrated  with  a  Chart,  ant{ 
accompanied  with  Notes  geogra-, 
phicz^l  and  meteorological:  by  James 
Capper,  formerly  Colonel-  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Army  and  Forti^ 
fication  Accounts  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel.'*  This  is  a  work 
which  deserves  attention,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  series  of  remaiksy 
made  by  a  professional  man,  durins 
upwards  of  thirty  years*  occasional 
residence  within  the  tropics,  and  of 
tlie  experience  he  bos  acquired  in 
more  thun  twenty  times  crossing  the 
cc^uinoctiai  liac;    besides  cpming 
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from  India  by  the  Ara1)ian  Giilph>  Education,  exhibiting  tlie  Beaiitien 

•nd  returning  thither  by  the  Great  and  Defects  of  the  Horse  ;  with  se- 

Desert  and  the  Persian  Gulph.  Mr.  rious  and  important   Observaitona 

Capper's  hypothesis  concerning  the  on"* his  general  Excellence,  preserv- 
origm  and  .nature  of  winds  is  that  of    ing    him    in    Health,    Grooming^ 

,Bacon,    more  fully    illustrated   by  &c. ;  with  Plates,*-  is  d  work  the 

Halloy,  namely,  that  the  expansion  utility  of  which  cannot  be  doubted ; 

of  air  by  heat,  and  the  contraction  the  rules  and    instructions     being 

of  it  by  cold,    are  the  immediate  given  by  a   gentleman  of  long  and_ 

causes  of  Its  motion,    or  of  those  well-known  experience  in  the  art  of 

currentsof  air  which  we  call  winds;  horsemanship;  and  being  intended 

and  the   basis  o(  the  doctrine' ad-  for  those  who  are  morb  conversant 

.  vanced  in  his  work  is  the  applica*  in  affliirs  of  tlie  stable  than  of  the 

lion  of  that  principle  to  the  atmo-  college,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 

sphere  at  large,  and  to  the  effect  object  to  the  many  improprieties  of 

of  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  modify-  style.    The  practical  tenaency  will 

ing  it»  density.    Whatever  may  be  more  than  compensate  for  tliese. 

thought  of  this  theory,  the^peri--  "  MilitaryObservation-s  by  Cap- 

«nce  of  so^cute  an  observer  must  tain   Aylmer   Haly,   of  the  King's 

be  deemed  highly  valuable.  own  Infantry,"  is  a  work  of  whick 

*'  Select  Amusements  in  Philo-  military  men  ^re  best  enabled  to 
«ophy  and  Mathematics;  proper  estimate  the  value.  His  proposi- 
ibr  agreeably  exercising  the  Minds  tions  are  in  many  respects  new,  but 
of  Youth.  Translated  from  the  they  appear  <o  be  the  result*  of  ex- 
French  of  M.  L.  Despiau,  formerly  perience. 

Professor  of  Matliematics  and  Philo-  "  Lexicographia  Neologica  Gal- 
sophy  at  Paris  ;  with  several  Cor*  lica.  The  Neological  French  Dic- 
rcctions  and  Additions,  particularly  tionary ;  containing  Words  of  new 
« large  Table  of  the  Chances  and  Creation,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Odds  at  Play ;  the  Whole  recom-  ^French  and  English  Vocabulary  hi- 
mended  as  an  useful  Book  for  therto  published;  including  those 
Schools.  By  Dr.  Hutton,  Professor  added  to  the  Language  by  the  Re- 
of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich."  We  vplution  and  the  Republic,  which, 
agree  with  the  learned  translator  of  by  a  Decree  of  the  National  Con- 
this  pleasing  book,  that  it  is  a  very  venfion  in  1795,  now  form  the  Sup- 
curious  and  ingenious  work,  com-  plement  to  the  fifth  Edition  of 
prising  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary, 
in  a  small  compass,  and  well  adapted  printed  at  Paris  in  1793;  with  the 
for  communicating  the  knowledge  new  System  of  Weights,  Measures, 
of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  par-  and  Coins :  the  Whole  forming  a 
ticulars,  in  a  manner  at  once  fami-  Remembrancer  of  the  French  Re- 
^iar,  clear,  and  amusing.  We  have  volution,  as  comprising  a  short  Hi- 
some  doubts,  however,  wliether  ta-  story  of  it,  and  a  View  of  the  Re* 
^i>le$  ofthe  chances  and  odds  at  nlay  public,  with  Anecdotes,  &c.  By 
TOay  not  give  youth  too  early  a  William  Dupre."  To  those  who 
i^nowledge  of  what  it  were  better  may  hereafter  wish  to  take  a  minute 
they  never  knew  at  all,  although  at  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
the  expense  of  being  ignorant  of  revolution,  and  to  peruse  the  many 
o^^e  branch  of  calculation.  Jjublications  which  originated  from 

"  Aslley^s  System  of  Equestrian  ft,  this  work  will  prove  highly  use^ 

ful. 
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fal.  The  author  appears  to  have 
employed  much  time  and  diligence 
in  oringing  togetlicr  the  revolu- 
tionary barbarisms,  whether  acci- 
dental or  pre^^crihed,  and  h^s  im- 
partially afiixed  such  meanings  to 
them  as  probably  were  intended  by 
tlie  inventors. 

"  A  Satirical  View  of  London, 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nine- 
teen tli  Century,  by  an  Observer,*' 
is  a  work  whicli  we  cannot  recom- 
mend as  a  serious  representation  of 
the  manners  of  tlie  metropolis  ;  but 
yet,  with  much  exaggeration,  there 
are  truths  enough  to  alarm  every 
friend  to  public  morals  and  decency. 
Such  works,  when  well  executed, 
which  this  is  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, act  as  supplementary  to  the 
laws ;  and  men  may  be  sometimes 
shamed  out  of  the  follies  of  fashion- 
able life,  who  would  cling  more 
closely  to  them  if  they  were  prohi- 
bited by  authority. 

Under  the  head  of  Novels,  Tales, 
and  Romunces,  we  have,  as  usual, 
a  c<)pious  list,  and  some  probably 
may  have  e  caped  us:  '*  The  Sol- 
dier Boy,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Sailor  Boy,'-  3  volumes;  "  The  Man 
of  Fortitude,  or  Scadoni  in  Eng- 
land, by  B.  Freie,"  in  3  volumes  ;- 
'*  Ancient  RecorcU,  or  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Osvv^the,  a  Romance,  by 
T.  J.  Horsley  Curtis,"  4  volumes ; 
•'  The  Victim  of  Friendship,  a 
German  Romance,  by  Sophia 
King,"  2  volumes ;  "  First  Impres- 
sions, or  tlie  Portrait^  by  M.  Hol- 
ibrd,*'  4  volumes;  *'  Which ^is  the 
Man?  by  Mrs.  Meeke,"  4  vo- 
lumes ;"  *•  The  Mysterious  Peni- 
tent, or  the  Norman  Chateau,  a 
Romance,*'  2  volumes  ;  **  She  lives 
in  Hopes,  or  Caroline,  by  Miss 
Hadfield  of  Manchester,"  2  vo- 
lumes I  "  Clara,  a  Tale,"  2  vo- 
lumes;  ^  Alartyr  of  Fearose>,  or 


the  Wizard  and  tlic  Sword,  hy 
Henry  Summeri»et,"  3  volume?; 
"  Adventures  of  the  Pyrenein 
Hermits,  translated  frmn  the  Spa- 
nish ;"  "  Krnestina,  by  Eil:.er 
Holslein/.'  2  volumi*s  ;  "  The  in- 
fernal Quixote,  bv  Ciiarles  Lucis 
A.  M."  4  volumes ;  "  The  Wi^ 
Men  of  Gosmanlhorpe  ;"  "  Agv.a, 
by  the  Autlior  o<  Fred  erica  K:^ 
berg,"  3  volumes  ;  *•  The  Knight 
and  Mason,  or  He  who  runs  miy 
read,"  4.  yoluraes ;  "  The  Con- 
fession, by  Agnes  Musgrave,"  5 
volumes  ;  "  The  TVIysterHXis  Hus- 
band, by  Gabrielli,"  4  volume^ ; 
"  The  Moral  Lcgacj,  or  Simf4c 
Narratives  ;"  *'  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude, a  popular  Story,  written  ori- 
ginally  in  Germait,  and  now  at* 
tempted  in  English  with  the  Hope  of 
being  ust^ful  lo  the  lower  Orders  vt 
Society ;"  "  The  Microcosm,  bv  i  e 
Author  of  Vicissitudes  in  gcntcci 
Life,"  5  volumes ;  "  Justina,  or 
the  History  of  a  young  Lady,  bv 
Harriet  Vcntum,"  4  volume^; 
"  Adamina,  by  a  Lady,*'  2  vc- 
lumes  ;  "  Romances,  Second  Eai- 
tion,  to  which  is  now  %dded  a  IIl'^i- 
dern  Romance,  by  J.  D'lsraeli;" 
"  Letters  from  Eliza  to  YoricL, 
transmitted  from  a  CJentleman  ia 
Bombay,  and  now  first  published." 
. "  The  Wclchman,  a  Romance,  bv 
William  Earle,  junior,"  4  volumes ; 
"  Mysterious  Friendship,  a  Tale/* 

2  volumes ;  "  Belinda,  by  Marii 
Edgcworth,"  3  volumes;  *'  Si. 
Margarct*s  Cave,  or  the  Nni/> 
Story,  an  ancient  Legend,  by  H*- 
zabcth  Helme,"  4  volumes ;  "  Do- 
rothea, or  A  Ray  of  the  NewLigui." 

3  volumes  ;  "  The  Little  Moun- 
taineers of  Auvcrgne,  or  the  -Al- 
ventures  of  James  and  Georgeiie, 
altered  from  the  French  ;"  *'  Leti  i-** 
or  the  Castle  witliout  a  Spectrt*.  b; 
Mrs.  Hunter  of  Norwich,"  4  ^^ 
lumci:   **  Helen  of  Glemoss,  by 

tht 
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the  Author  of  Historic  Tales," 
4  Volumes ;  "  Ariel,  or  the  in- 
visible Monitor,*'  4  volumes ; ''  The 
Follies  of  Fashion,  a  Dramatic  No- 
vel," 3  volumes;  "  Something 
New,  or  the  Adventures  at  Camp- 
bell House,  by  Anne  Plumptre," 
3  volumes ;  "  The  Pirate  oi  Na- 

f)les,  by  Mary  Charlton,"  S  vo- 
umes ;  "  Swedish  Mysteries,  or 
the  Hero  of  the  Mines,  translated 
from  a  Swedish  *  Manuscript,  by 
Johanson  Kidderslaw,"  3  volumes; 
"  Splendid  Misery,  by  T.  S,  Surr," 


tf 


» 


3  volumes;  *'  Eight  Historical 
Tale.<,  curious  and  instructive ; 
"  The  Father  and  Daughter, 
Tale  in  Prose,  by  Mrs.  Opie  ; 
^  Truth  and  Fiction,  a  Novel,  by 
Eliz.  Sarah  Villa-Real  Gooch,"  4 
volumes ;  '*  Farther  Excursions  of 
the  Observant'  Pedestrian,"  4  vo- 
lumes; "  Old  Nick^  a  Satirical 
Story,  by  the  Author  of  A  Piece  of 
Family  Biography,"  3  volumes; 
*'  Percival,  or  Nature  Vindicated, 
by  K.  C.  Dallas,  Esq."  4  volumes; 
"  Belmour/'  3  volumes* 
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Of  the  Year  1801. 


I 


N  onrlht  of  Foreign  PnbKcjrfions  visited  tfic  Caijcasean  Imtiom  |vc 

of  the*  year,  the  nerthern  -tia-  times,  and  ^y .assuming  the  appcar- 

tions  are  distinguished  by  very  few  ance  of  a  Mahometan,  and  prac- 
productions.  The  names  of  only  tising  physic  among  them,  obtained 
two  works  have  reached  us,  which  much  curious  information  respect- 
can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ing  the  topography  of  Caucasus, 
Kussian  Literature:  Mr*  Storch,  9nd  the  government,  manners, lan- 
"who  is  noticed  in  our  department  of  guages,  and  religion  of  the  inbabi- 
IDomestic  Literature,  as  the  author  '  tant*?,  whose  population  is  estimated 
c^  the  "  Picture  of  Petersburg,**  at  600,000  men  capable  of  bearicg 
has  published  "  An  historical  and  arms.  But  while  the  author  wai 
statistical  View  of  tiie  Empire  of  enlploycd  in  preparing  his  materiaN 
Russia,  at  the  End  of  ^he  eighteenth  for  the  press,  his  death  interrupted 
Century,"  in  4  volumes,  octavo;  the  work,  which  seems  to  lave 
a  work  of  considerable  importance,  found  an  able  editor  in  M.  Schrx- 
In  the  first  two  volumes  he  points  der. 
out  the  civil  state  of  the  Russian 

people,  and  in  the  third  he  traces '  Among  the  few  Swedish  pubH- 

the  progress  of  Russian   industry,  cations  is  "  New  Memoirs  of  tfce 

The  fourth  volume  contains  a  par*  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stoclholm/* 

ticular  account  of  the  commerce  of  volume  20th,  of  the  year  17P9.— 

Russia,  divided  into  three  periods ';  This  volume  is  divided,  as  usual, 

l.from  the  foundation  of  the  cm-  into  four  parts;  the  first  conlaininj 

pire  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  seven  papers;  the  second,  eight; 

board  of  commerce;  '2.  from  that  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth tivc. 

time  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  The  principal  subjects  discussed  arc, 

route  of  conjmercc  across  the  Black  the  determination  of  currents  at  sea: 

Sea  in  1553,  by  English  navigators ;  method  of  determining,  from  tic 

S.  to  tlic  acquisition  of  the  shores  of  appearance  of  the  lung^,  whcthcf 

the   Baltic. in  1703.     The  whole  a  child' has  breathed:  description 

subject  not  being  included  in  the  of  a  pelliculo  attached  to  the  c}e 

present  plan,  a  continuation  is  pro-  from   the  birth,  by  J.  G.  Pipping' 

mised. — The  other  Russian  publica-  two  cases  of  rheumatic  affcctioc^: 

tion  is  of  tlje  same  nature:   "  An  some  new  species  of  insects;  J.  £• 

historical    and    topographical  De-  Norberg's  remarks  on  the  ctlut? 

scfiption  of  Caucasus,  b)  J.  Rcinigg,  which  manual  labour  can  prod  luc, 

collected  from  his  Manu^^cripts,  by  applied  to   machines  moved  ^^ith 

E.* Schraeder,"  in  2  volumes,  with  handles;     experiments    on  living 

piatcs   and  cimrts.       This  author  £|ucea  bees,    by    G.  Adlentiarl: 

*     .     .    .  Thuabag'i 


^tkhbetr^s  defi^riplicfn  of  a  aM  is  iHAAi  to  issl^  to  ^^sOn.  ta^fe^ 
ipikfiat  Off  nutttieg :  iccouut  of  the  and  genitts,  their  dtfletent  omces. 
Isrmpris,  a  species  of  fiih  unknown  to  ^ 
Lirin^tts  ind  Bfoch>  by  J.  A.  Ret^  FfOrii  DAirtark  W«  havfc  "The  '* 
£ius:  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  Fdend  df  the  Stdte,  or  InqUirietl 
different  ^places  of  Swt^en;  deter-  inttf  individual  ahd  puMtt  Felicity* 
mined  by  N.  Oi  Sculten :  a  method  by  Boye/'  in  ^  vdluriies :  the  nto- 
of  finding  curves^  by  means  of  ana-  duction  ot  a  ChHstrdn  philosopW^ 
htic  e&pres^ion^  of  th^ir  ttingenU  2  whose  system  is  the  ddctfihe  of  an 
desetiptioil  of  sdme  iniprdvcments  immortal  sool^  and  th^t  of  a  Pnivl- 
aftpficabte  to  vessels  employetl  in  defifce;  or  A  raOMl  pdvirer  ^Hch  go^ 
dislilKng  vtater,  by  J.  E.  Norberg :  verns  the  universe.  Hfe  has  si  pfo-^ 
relation  of  a  journey,  undertaken  foUnd  reverence  for  revelition,  And  ' 
at  tlie  ^pense  of  the  academy  at  a  respect  for  virtue,  attd  b  amotig 
FlUO*  to  e^camine  whether  the  mea-  this  warmest  ^nd  iliost  successful 
sum  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  opponents  df  the  philosophy  of  M; 
tikeh  in  1759  b^  Maupertuis  and  Kant.-^"-An  Essajf  in  Prose,- con- 
other  French  philosophers,  was  ejc-  taining  Caiiiitk  and  Constance,  si 
aCf,  by  J.  Svanbcrgj  extracts  of  Romance,  founded  on  the  Events 
aMfonomical  and,  meteorological  db«  of  the  French  Re'^oldtion,  by  K.  L. 
teh^iiOns,  articles  of  medicine,  and  Rahbek  :*'  is  a  very  Injtertidils  noveL 
sdme  of  natural  history.— i''  Stocks  cdcttldted  iQ  show  the  miseries  of  [ 
holm,"  in  2  volumes :  this  account  political  prejudices  and  the  horro« 
of  the  capital  of  Sweden  U  written  that  arise  from  the  blindm^ss  of  parCj^ 
hj  M.  Elers,  and  doe^  credit  to  bis  rage.-^A  Danish  journal  his  lut^l/ 
aWities  and  indttUfy  hi  cdlTecting  anpeared,  entitled  "  Qb^fVatiOAd 
thfe  most  full  and  interesting  aaount  of  Danish  Travqfiers,"  a  tiomber'Of 
that  has  yet  been  published.  He  which  is  published  fiwtt^  tlited 
hftst  likewise  been  able  tp  trace  its  months.  Of  tliis  we  have  s^en  tn 
ahcient  history  with  ctnisiderable  acCountof  only  three  niifffber^:  ther 
precision:  a  third  Volume  2s  pro-  pISnisnewikndpromiieiinformatiQA 
iilis^d,  which  is  Id  contaiti  the  te*"  and  entertainment,  as  raav  Appetit 
mAining  topomphy  of  Stockholm,  from  the  following  ^etch  of  the  prtn^ 
th^  history  of  the  government  of  cipalcontemsofthesencruiberd^-Qb* 
the  city,  its  commerce^  fltc*  Tho  serrations  on Oefmany and Hollind,- 
only  other  article  of  Swedish  trfO'»  by  Dr.  £n|^lstofl :  a  description  of* 
duction  We  have  to  notice,  \i  ''  An  PVtmont,  by  Dr.  Frankenau :  report 
Essay  Oh  the  Art  of  Peltry,  in  four  of  the  committee  of  weights  and 
Cantos :  ibtldwe-d  by  Refriafts  On  m^sures,  by  Mv  Bag|e  ?  ^  accouflf 
the  S\^'edish  Versification,  by  the  of  the  teminaty  of  M.  Salzman  at 
Count  de  Gyflenborg  :*  the;patriA  Scjicpfcnthal:  and  the  departure  of 
afch  of  Swedi^ih  vefsificalidti,  and  the  RttHians  from  Oottlngert,  6tit 
apoet  of  high  estimatloti.inhhown  of  the  frantic  actidns  of  the  cm- 
cbuntry,  from  which  the  prds^nt  perorPaul.~<'Thepoelical  Worka 
publication  will  eeriaihiy  hOt  de-  of  Tode'^  have  lately  been  publish* 
tract :  the  first  cahtO  trc^lf  of  the  ed  at  Copenhagen,  a  poet  of  con- 
general  ntiek  of  poetry ;  the  •;ecbnd  sidefrable  talents,  but  perhaps  bettef 
and  third  of  the  dilfbrent  kinds,  kndwit  a^  a  medical  wriLer.-^"  OU 
and  their  progress  in  different  coon-  servations  on  the  Vegetable  King- 
fries  j  and  in  the  foarth  ati  attempt  dofli,  ct>Utfcted  in  a  Journey  throueii 
IMl.                                                                  JT                   th« 
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the  Empire  of  Morocco,  la  -  the 
Years  1791,  X792,.and  1793,  by  K. 
A.  Schonsboc."  This  is  the  first 
volume .  of  a  ^ork*  which,  when 
finished,  will  form  a  botanical  hi- 
story o!'  Aiorocco,  which  has  not 
yet  been  examined  with  a  view  to 
that  science ;  and  arXiong  the  iiidi-. 
genous  |>lants  are  some  which  have 
not  been  before  described.  They 
ar^  characterised  according  to  the 
Lipnaean  system ;  but  the  present 
volume  extends  only  to  the  octan- 
dria,  except  a  few  plants  added  in 
a  supplement.— At  Copenhagen, 
the  sixth  volume  of  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  ,of  Belles  Lettres, 
History  and  Antiquities,"  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  contains  some 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  par- 
ticularly a  few  relating  to  antiquities. 
*'  The  ocandinaviaii  Mu8eum,.No.  I. 
Vol.  HI/'  is  the  revival  of  a  work 
which  was  some  time  ago  dropped 
for' want  of  success.  The  present  at- 
tempt, however,  promises  spirit 
and*  activity,  and  it  may  again  in- 
terest the  literati  of  Europe* 
In  the  number  published,  are  an 
ode  to  reason,  and  two  lyrical  ro- 
mances by  Bnggasen  :  a  philosophj.- 
,cal  discourse  on  the  utility  of  the 
stvidy  of  the  rights  of  nature,  by 
PrpUrssor  ScUlegel,  and  gt-oj^nostic 
letters  on  tl^e  mountains  of  Konigs- 
bcirg,  by  Esmark,  with  some  other 
pieces  of  inferior  note.— Much  of 
the  political  history  of  the  northern 
p(uvt:rs  is  ably  elucidated  in  a  puh- 
licktion  .which  deserves  to  appear 
in«our  own  language,  entitled  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Lite  of  the  Danish 
Minister  Count  dc  BcrnsLorfF,  by 
C  H.  D.  d'Eggers,"  in  iJ  volumes. 

The  Batavian  republic  afford*;  us 
OTTjy  "  Pliny'*  Epi^tN-s,  with  Notes, 
byjG.  E.  Gicrig,  Vol.  I."  A  work 
ot^very  considerable  njerlt,  and  su* 
perior  to  the  edition  of  Ge^ner;  and 


two  publications  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  medicine,  an'*  lomxluc- 
tion  to  the  Materia  Medica,"  and  " A- 
natomicalTablesj  byG.Sandi&rt." 

The  German  publications  are  a^ 
usual  more  copious  than  UiDse  of  aoy 
other  nation,  if  we  except  France; 
but  literary  commerce  is  not  jet  to 
general  as  to  enable  us  to  be  com- 
plete in  our  Ksts ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  tolerable  accounts  of 
German  literature  aresowellkDowD 
to  the  literary  world,  that  we  ho^ 
we  shall  be  excused,  if  no  very 
gross  omissions  are  detected.  Un- 
der the  head  of  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Theology,  we  have  *'  A  Col- 
lection of  Dissertations'  on  cectxa 
Parts  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,"  formerly  pub- 
lished separately;  ^  which  the  most 
Interesting  are  the  first  two  on  the 
history  orCerinthas,  whose  appear- 
ance is  supposed,  however,  to  be 
here  antedated.— Roseiunuller  ba 

fiven  a  new  edition  of  "  Bocharti 
lierozoicon,**— and  from  the  pen 
of  C.  F.  Richter  we  have  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  into  "The Time 
of  the  Book  of  Job,"  whicli,  he  i* 
of  opinion,  was  written  about  ibe 
period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  was  new  when  quoted  by  £«• 
kiel.  The  approaches  Gcncan 
theology  has  lately  been  making  to- 
wards transcendental  scholaslJciJffl 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  woib: 
"Mnioch's  Illustrative  Varialiots 
on  the  Tendency  of  Fichtc's  Desti- 
nation of  Slan;*'  "Schad'sgenerallT 
comprehensive  View  of  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  founded  on  the  System 
of  Fichte  i"  and  "  The  Absolnlc 
Harmony  of  Fichte's  System  w»w 
Religion."— The  Icanied  Siotenis. 
of  Anhalt  Zeriist,  has  published  i 
new  work,  entitled  "  PisteiioOi  ^ 
the  Existence  of  God,"  in  whkb  be 
pursues  his  inquiries  into  tbtpf^** 


joreig:n  lit 
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Imc  purily  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  freedom-— 
Ribbek  has  sent  forth  a  fifth  volume 
of  '*  Sermons  adapted  to  the  Spirit 
and  Wants  of  the  present  Age,'- 
which  are  esteemed  equal  to  the 
former  ones.     The  learned  profes- 
sor Hensbr,  of  Kiel,  has  published 
a  new  "  Translation  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,"  divided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  different  subjects 
of  which  the  apostle,  treats,  and  il- 
lustrated with  annotations  of  great 
importance  to  the  biblical  student.  ■ 
Under  the  head  of  Philos©phy  we 
may  class    "  The  Commentary  of 
Siihplicius   on    the  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus;  with  the  Christian  Pa-  , 
raphrase.of  the  Enchiridion,  and  the 
Enchiridion  of  Nilus,  all  fatthfulty 
compared  with  the  ancient  Codices 
and  different  Lections,  and  illustra- 
ted  with  Notes  ;    by*  J.  Schweig- 
hxuser,''  the  learned  editor  of  Poly- 
bius  and  Epictetus,  who  now  com- 
pletes his  view  of  the  stoical  philo* 
sophy.     The  Cliristian  Paraphrase 
was  written  for  the  use  of  the  monks, 
and  is  little  known.     Nilus  was  a 
monk  of  the  fifth  century,  who  wrote 
many  ascetic  treatises  for  the  use  of 
students,  which  were  published  by 
Saurez  in  1673.— Perhaps,  likewise, 
at  our  subdivisions  are  this  year  so 
scanty,  we  m^y  here  notice  a  work 
in  three  vokimes,  "  Oh  the  Spirit 
and  Character  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  D.  Jenisch,"  in  which 
the  author  enters  on  these  important 
queries— What  degree  of  general 
happiness,  of  humanity,  of  morality, 
of  perfection  in  science  and  arts,  has 
mankind  attained  during  the  past 
century?      What  are  the  re^iark*- 
able  differences,  observed  in  the  na- 
tions ol  Europe,  relative  to  the  four 
distinguishing    faculties    of    man, 
namely,  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing truth,  of  practising  good,   of 
feeling  and  expr^s^ng.the  Jbsautiful, 


and  oCenjoying^'phy steal  and  inoral 
4iappiness  ?    And,  lastly,  Wh^t  are 
the  events,  and  who  are  the  chief 
persons  by  whom  politics,  letters, 
arts,  and  manners,  have  been  pro« 
inoted  in  the  eighteenth  ceAtury? 
The  result  of  the  sluthor's  cototera* 
•plat ions  on« these  subjects  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  age.-^The  celebrated 
Herder,  whose  ".History  of  Man** 
we  had  so  lately  occasion  to  no- 
tice, has  published  a  work  called 
•'*'  Calligone ;  "or.  On  the  agreeable 
and  beautiful,^  in  three  *^o)ames(,  , 
•which  abounds  M^tth  philosophical 
jcnowledge  and  just  and   striking 
criticism,  but  .would  have  been  far 
more  useful  for  general  study,  if  it 
did  not  pre-suppose  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Kantian  doctrines,  which 
are  so  far  beyond  comprehension, 
and  which  so  ill  repay  the  labout  of 
reading  them.     ' 

Belonging  to  Travels,  History,  or 
Biography,  very  few  articles  of  im- 
portance have  come  from  the  Ger« 
man  press;,  of  the  following,  it  will 
«uthce.to  give  the  titles  only  x  "  The 
Jovial  ana  Political  Travels  of  Adel- 
stan  in  Italy,  during  the  Campmgns 
of   Bonaparte,^'   in   two  volumes  f 
."  Ambrose Simegranus'sHistory of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  from 
the  Year    1490  to   1606,   in  four 
Books,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Elder ;" 
^bixt    "  The  Life  of  David  Ruhn- 
kenius,    by-  his    successor  ^  Daniel 
Whyttenbach,"  is  a  very  interest- 
ing piece  of  biography^  and  excel- 
lently  written ;  and  much  useful  in^ 
formation     may    be    oblained    ii^ 
"  Mempirs  subservient  to  tlie  Hi- 
story of  those  States  of  Asia,  and 
Africa  which  are  least  known,  by  G. 
de  Brietenbauch,"  in  two  voli^es. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  hi- 
story of  the  Druses,  a  people  of  Asia', 
with  some  observations  relative  to 
the  history  of  Persia,  Ava,  Pegu, 
X  2  Malacca, 


l»UX  ftttlQtt  l^ITtHATVCB. 

Mi^ftce«,d€];^ir&e.'ThedQc6nd  Md  Zoattat,  by  C.R.W.Weliie* 

¥olun^  feiitaiiil  bisioricai  ii\fonn»*  nam*  vol.  J.  parti.''  a  pencKi*c^) 

Ut>t\  on  tli«  Malacca  ls|andii»  Ter*  pubiicatioD  intended    to    circoktc 

im^k  tldcawaa,  and  dtfllerent  parts  Hhe  dUc^vefies  made  in  Germanr 

iffAfrie^s  dra^B  irom  rarfc  autti«B»  ted  other  amntries,   and  to  give 

tia    pabIi€atJoa«  and   xnanascripi  copious    extracts    from   works  of 

J)oiir&«  merits  which^  from  their  price,  w 

.    Utdcr  tiia  kaad  of  Nataral  ilt«  beyond  the  ft^ch  of  many  naiurai- 

Mory,  ]^tai3)v  &Ctf  ae%'eial  valuabie  Ufes.    The  plan  is  good,  and  sp* 

^itblicat4ansiiaveapf>eared>t>f'v9hi^  pears  to  be  eeecuted  with  care.^ 

%ar  limits  permit  us  to  give  bat  t  Other  puhiicattons  of  tbfs  descrip* 

brief  account.  Schneider^  the  author  tioa  ere»  '*  A  Slight  View  of  tu/ 

•f  Ibe  History  of  Tortoiises,  and  of  CoUivalion  of  QLOTnmnical  Fianti* 

«  £s3^y  OA  the  Ph)«i()iogy  of  AiA>>  by  J.  d.  Rcyer.'^--'''  An  Essay  uh 

phibi4»  has  pabiiaibed  the  **  Nfttv*  wards  a  complete  History  of  the 
ni  aad  Uterafy  History  of  Amphi^ '  principal  Species  of  Wood,  in  a 

bioas  Animals.^-* Valuable  extracts  Irxsteinattc  Oder,  bv  M.  deB«r|^>- 

from  ditfereni  woiks«  aiKl  some  ori»  dorfl^"  in    two  Toliunes;   **  Tiit 

gliJSoLaiemoiiSy  are  given  in  **  Ar-  Physiography  of  Foresls>   or  the 

chives  of  Botany,  hy  jf.  J.  Raaier:  Natural  History  of  Ammals,  Pbnts 
v^ol.I."-^*  Gesner's 


Photographic  and  Minemls,  which  are  the  Ob- 

Tables^  eMhtbtiiftg  an  Analysis  of  jects  of  the  Forester  and  the  Hfir- 

ike  Genera  of  PiaoU;   published  ter,  by  F.UWaither;"  •^Etoents 

with  Notes,  hy  C.  S.  Sehintz,^  is  of  the  Natural  History  of  Anrmais, 

«n  atleal]>t  to  uoitt  every  advanlege  theoretical  and  practical,  by  G,  A. 

and  ever)[  perfection  of  which  e  SuckoW/'  in  two  volanies« 
worfcofthift  KmdtS9ust:eptible;  and        We  shall  now  notice  a  few  sr • 

tite  doscfipttona  are  yory  correct,  tides  ulider  the  bead  of  MisreU 

and  the  J^^^  eh^j;aat  and  accu*  lanies^  none  of  which  are  naoieFoas 

iate»«-*>''  Tke  Species  of  Astragali  enough  to  Ibrm  a  separate  depart- 

descrtbed>  and  illustrated  with  co*  AKiit.    Among  these  is  an  G^ctl- 

jeered  plates,  by  P.  $.  Pallas.^    Of  lent  edition  of"  The  Architecture 

this    splendid  work  four  fiisctcuK  of  M.Vitravius  Polite,  in  ten  book>, 

jMiVt  appe^ed.**^**  German  Urni-  -compared  with  tite  Codex  of  Goei- 

^bdlogy,  or  A  Natural  History  6f  fibrbitanus,  and  others  of  less  noce: 

ali  the  German  Birds,  drawn  from  together  with  a  Glossary,  in  which 

I^aturej   &i\d  described    by   Bark«  the  technical  Ttrms  of  the  Art  are  ta- 

l^aiLsen,  Lichthammer,  and  Bckker,  terpreted  tnGerm^yltalian^FreiKhr 

JKo.  I„"  is  another  very  elegant  and  English,  by  A>. Rhode;"  in  two 

%ork.     U  contains  the  description  volumes,  quarto*      The  etithonty 

4f  six  birds^  eaCh  accompanied  by  of  this  edition  rests  chiefly  on  ansn- 

4he  principal  siynonynis,  the  cha<»  cient  manuscript  tband  in  the  library 

faster  of  its  sprites  and  varietieic,  l>^*  Wojfenbattlew     The  editnr  hr^ 

%he  pecaliarity  of  its  note»  its  h*bi*  also  consulted  the  editions  of  Sd* 

.tattoo,  hourtsbmefU,  and  prepaga«  pitius and Jucandas in  1>3 II ,aswe!f 

Sicoj  the  method  of  taking  it,  and  as  the  Italian  transiatien  of  Galltso^ 

its  utility,  or  the  mischiel  which  it  bf  1763.     ^fe  regret  that  the  tim»  . 

.ei:casioixf.«^In  imitation  t/f  the  Ar*  dity  of  his  pwbhsber  prevented  M- 

idiives  ^Botany,  above  men tionedi  Rhodefi^ra  adding  plates  to  a  work 

,w«  have  ''  Archives  of  Zoi^io^  which  musi  be  ia  a  gxeat  mea^un; 

imperlcct 


iiiptifect  wsAavI  tb«n;«f*'«  Coirc-  of  Greaot  uirf  Gmma  ownisit 

ftpond^nce  r«lalkve  tg  the  Astrono-  ^d  opinioiis,  ilvlailod  is  tkft*^i4ni« 

^icgl  and  Geogrmpliical  SQt^tycm,  «ngag)Dg  and  imtfiictiY*  aamvir. 

b^  Zacl^,*'  is  tlie  title  ofa  o^w  J9ttiv  Anoihei  iiistcvlQakrcRD«iic«,ISia^(iitk 

fial,  wiiicli  proHH»e«  to  be  9f  cqnsi*  inure  of  tb«  extra vmgi^HDe  of  fidioB^ 

deirable  ioiportance  on  ail  sufa^i  has   been  pvbliahed  at  Hambiaii^, 

<elaliv«  to  ibe  Sc:iepi«e$  »p«€iA«d  in  ''  BorthaU  9«l\«raitSy  laveiUor  of 

thetitla;  it  coDsiit$  of  ^mtee q  aiip  Qntxpomi^t,"  in   f  ^usafta;    % 

tidc^s^  some  compiled  from  other  weak  kqm  .iriMch.  the  reader  will 

Journals^  aad  some  original*    Two  derive  anek   eniertainmeni  i    ejnA 

numbers  only  have  yet  aiade  their  seiae   kneeriedge  of  the  ercntt» 

Mpearance.     TKe^<' EiemenU  of  opiiitoafi,  andnMyyiecB^  of  tbeivai* 

Hydrodynamics,  by  G*  Vega»"  al-  teeetb  oaaloty 

though  of  itself  a  complete  work«  Amoi^^  the  Works  qm  CheOMsti^ 

form$  in  reality  the  fourth  volume  aaui  Mediciae  pablished  in  the  yea^ 

of  the  aathor*A  £lemenls  ef  MaUie*  I  Ml  in  Gknaaayi  are  many  iia&a** 

matictf  the  first  three  volumes  of  lations,  withimproeeiaentjaadLad* 

iwhiirhappearediQ  17aa«.nf|4.,aBd  ditiens.     Th«  i'uUewing  iiU  wftl 

1799*    The  first  treated  of  aritbr  perhaps  aearly  coaspnsf  the  origin 

metic  and  finite  quantities;  the  se-  aal  works   on  those  brajiches  of 

cond  of  geometry ;  and  the  third  of  kjiowkdge.    **  A  Parah'el  between 

mechanics.    The  present  embraces  Asctepiadas  aad  Jeha  Br^vti.  hm 

the  principleg  of  hydrostatics^  ailro-  K.  F.   RurdkeK,    M«  D«$'*    '*  Aca* 

statics,  hrdraattcs,  and  the  motions  demic  Dissertations  of  Uesal^  de^ 

pf  solid  bodies  kk  a  residing  mo-  tivered  duiiag  the  ^eMency  of 

dium.    it  is  a  work  of  great  pcrsp*-  C.  P.  Thunberg,  Volume  She  se»' 

cuity  and  accuracy*  cond  ;'*    '*  Aaatonuokl   Memoirs, 

Ofneweditioni  of  Classics,  there  by  H.  F.    Iseniiamm    and  J.  Q. 

have  been  published,  an  cdUien  of  Rosdomulk^r  ;^  **  Manual  of  Health 

f  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides,    by  for  the  Year  laorl,  by  ab'ociety  of 

Wagner,"    the    resalt    of   several  Physicians  at  Vienna  ;*' ^  A  System 

memoirs  read  by  the  editor  to  the  of  practical  Medicine,  by  d.  W. 

Philoloffical  Society;    and  oee  of  Hutdand,  Part  first;'*  <' Ob  the  most 

the  **  Kemains  oi  VeHeius  Pater-  convenient  Arraagemem  of  Fiokl 

.cuius,   with  Notesi    by  Jani  and  Hcupitals^  b^  fir.  O:  P.  Miehaetis, 

Kranse,    with   a    Dissertation   fay  kite  Field  Physician  in  the  Electoral 

Morgenstern    on  Velleius    Pater-  Brunswick    Lunanbiiiv    Service }" 

£ttlus's    historic    Acckinicy.'^    The  <*  An  Explanation    ot  Acidft,  A^ 

proiegomona  consist  of  four  mo-  calis^  Earth,  and  Metals :   of  their 

moirs,    which    contain    a    critical  Combinations  and    Ailiiutio».     In 

history  o(  Velleius ;  and  the  woork  twdve  Tables,  by  i.  K.  Tromasa* 

coQcludes  with  the  notes  of  Uerei,  -doriP." 
and  two  indexes;  the  first  on  the 

Memorabilia  of  Velleius,  and  the  With  ren>ect  to  the  li*eraP}*  pre- 

«econdofI(aliniiy.<<-9-The  venerable  ductions  of  Italy  and  Switzerland, 

Wieland  has  published  a  work  en-  the  fid  lowing  sketch  psohably  i»- 

litled  '' Aristippos,"  in  ^volumes;  eludes  the  most  important:  ''On 

which  may  be  conKidered-as  a  com-  the  Dramatic  Art,  by  F.  A.  Capa- 

.jpanion    for   Anacharsis's   Travels,  celli :"  a  work  piibii&hed  at  M»kin, 

9^  ewbyaco^  mt^fih  of  the  history  as  introductory  to  a  collection  of 

4*S  Goldoui'i 
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Goldoni's  dramatk  p2eces.«^  At  ?ar^» 
ma  has  been  at  length  published  a 
wodc,  which,  we  arc  intbrmed,  has 
been^eighteen  years  in  the  press, 
under  the  title  of   *'The  Origin, 
Progress,,and  Present  State  of  every 
kind  of  Literature,  by  the  Able* 
D.  Giov.  Andres/'  in  seven  quarto 
volumes.     An  undertaking  so  s^u-' 
pendous  in    its  comprehension  df , 
objects  seems  scarcely  fitted  for  the 
liie  or. talents  of  one  man;  yet  the 
author  has  by  patient  research  and 
industry  furnished  a  work  in  which 
the  excellencies  far   transcend  the 
blemishes.    The  plan  is  particularly 
excellent,  and  might  be  improved 
with  the  greatest  advantage  by  a 
few  literary  men  in   any   nation. 
"  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  a  scientific  and 
historical  Essay,  by  i.  B.  Zaborro," 
is  a  very  pleasing  and  classical  sketch, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  of  directing 
the  public  attention  to  the  antiquities 
and  rural  views  of  Arqua,  the  last 
retreat    of   Petrarch.     "On    the 
Physical  CEconomy  of  tlie  Ancients 
in  the  Structure  of  their  Cities.   By 
Gaetano  of  Angora."    A  new  edi- 
'tion   of  "  Dio   Cassius,  by  Jacob 
Alorelli/'  improved  from   a  manu- 
script  in   the   library   of   Venice, 
whose  merit  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  Bongiovani  and  Zanctti.     '<  Of 
the  Birth-place  of  Virgil,  a  Memoir 
of  L.  Casali.''     "  Moral  Epigrams 
of  Joseph  Maria  Pagnani,  a  Car- 
melite."—The   very   few   publica- 
tions from  Switzerland  are,  **  Hel- 
vetic Entomology,  or   A  Table  of 
the  Insects  of  Switzerland,  arranged 
after  a  new  Manner  j"  a  vt^ry  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  work;  and  "The 
Correspondence  of  Gesncr  with  his 
Son,"  which  chiefly  relates  to  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  written  from  the 
year  17S4.  to  1788,  while  Gesner's 
son,  an   artist,   resided  at   Rome. 
Tiiat  we  should  not  have  more  from 
Switzerland,  cannot  for  a  moment 


•  •         • 

be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  whoever 

crontemptales  the  degraded  and  help- 
less state  of  that  once  peaceful  and 
happy  country. 

In  reviewing  the  literatitrc  of 
France,  during  our  prescribed  pe- 
riod, we  are  enabled,  from  neame^< 
of  intercourse,  to  form  a  li^^l  that 
may  be  relied  on,  as  cf>nlainipp 
those  works  of  real  merit  which  are 
generally  interesting;  but  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  are  fewer  in 
number  this  year  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  nation  rising  in  coiv 
sequence,  and  in  boasted  advan- 
tages of  other  kinds. 

With  respect  to  Theology,  we 
have  to  notice  only  one   work  of 
tmall  bulk,  but  of  greater  real  im- 
portance, in  a  national  view,  than 
any  we    can    enumerate,    *'  The 
Concordatbetween  Bonaparte,  chief 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.;  to^e- 
tlnsr  with  tlie  Speech  of  M.  Porlalis. 
Counsellor  of  State,  on  presenting 
it  to  the  Legislative  Body.*'     Thi< 
singular  peribrmance  i«  no  obj»-ct 
of    criticism  ;     the    establishment 
formed   by  the  ciiicf  consul,  l>ow- 
ever,  may   be  said,  without  disre- 
spect, to  be  ver\  far  removed  fron 
what  ihe  enlightened  Christian  and 
philosopher  would  hat-e  prescribed. 
•When  we  add  that  the  priests  arc, 
as  formeriv,  forbidden  to  marry,  we 
adduce  >5H*thcient  proof  that  France 
has  gilncd  as  little  by  her  religious 
as  by  her  civil  revolution. 

Under  the  most  general  head 
of  Philosophy  may  be  ranked  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Mankind,  or 
Researches  into  its  general  phy>** 
cal  and  moral  Principles;  preceded 
by  a  Discourse  on  the  Nature  ot 
organised  Beings,  and  on  their  Pli}- 
siology  ;  to  which  is  annexed,  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Savage  of  Avey- 
ron  ;  by  J.  J.  Virey  :  in  two  vo- 
lumes:" of  which  th«  second  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  us  the  most  interesting,  lated  into  English  by  a  gentleman 
although  not  unmixed  with  the  pre-  every  way  qualified  for  the  task, 
valcnt  infidelity  of  the  French  phi-  The  author's  division  is  into  eight 
losophers.  Tne  subjects  treated  sections :  the  first  contains  the 
in  it  are :  man,  as  the  chief  of  bas^s  of  chemical  science,  the  ee. 
animals;  his  natural  manners,  and  neral  doctrines,  and  the  intro^c- 
principles  of  his  perfectibiiit)' ;  the  don,  a  very  elaborate  perform- 
moral  character  of  nations ;  of  ance ;  the  second,  the  simple  and 
fashions  in  general ;  of  national  cus-  undccom pounded  bodies;  the  thirds 
toms;  of  human  sacrifices,  and  an-  burnt  bodies,  oxyds,  or  acids ;  the 
thropophagy ;  of  languages,  and  fourth,  salifiable  bases,  earthy  or 
their  dialects;  writing;  religions,  alkaline;  the  fifth,  acids  united  to 
their  origin  and  effects  ;  amuse-  salifiable  bases,  or  earthy  and  alka— 
ments,  and  dancing;  music,  educa-  line  salts;  the  sixth,  metals  in 
tion,  and  philosophy;  national  pride;  particular ;  the  seventh  ahd  eighth, 
riavery  of  negroes 5  and  the  classi-  vegetable  and  animal  organic  com- 
fication  of  nations  according  to  pounds.  Theprogrammaof  a  verjt 
their  civilisation,  and  of  the  marks  Valuable  work  in  natural  science 
of  their  perfection.— *'  Introduction  has  been  published,  under  the  title 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  trans-  of  an  essay  **  On  the  Species  of 
lated  from  I  he  Greek  of  Alcinoiis,  Quadrupecls  whose  Bones  are  found 
by  J.  J.  Combes  Dounons,"  and  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.  Ad- 
apparently  with  accuracy  and  fide-  dressed  to  the  Leanied  and  Lovers 
lity.  The  authenticity  of  the  work  of  Science.  By  G.  Cuvier,  Mem- 
ot  Alcinoiis  has  been  well  ascer-  ber  of  the  Institute.'*  M.  Cuvier^ 
tained  by  Fabricius,  in  the  fourth  by  the  extent  of  his  correspondence^ 
volume  of  his  Bibtiotheca  Graca,  and  the  number  of  skeletons  pr<?» 
and  from  bis  authority  M.  Combes  served  in  the  museum,  as  well  as 
was  induced  to  translate  it.  from  his  knowledge t)f  comparative 
In  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  anatomy,  is  well  enabled  to  over* 
Natural  History,  and  Mathematics,  come  tiie  difficulties  wiiich  have 
the  French  experimental  philos<>-  arisen  from  a  consideration  of  this 
phers  pursue  their  inquiries  with  siihj(*ct.  He  has  prepared  more 
spirit  and  vigour.  In  the  *'  Me-  than  three  hundred  drawings,  and 
moirs  of  the  National  Institute,"  fifty  plates  are  already  engraven? 
and  the  "  Annals  of  Chemi>try,"  but  the  work  they  are  intended  t<^ 
are  n^any  important  and  ably-  illustrate  will  not  probably  be  pub- 
written  articles.  In  these  national  Hshed  for  two  years;  while,'in  th^ 
works  there  is  at  least  no  .falling-  mean  time,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
off  that  is  visible.  Of  separate  avail  ,himself  of  the  communica- 
publications,  we  have  to  enume-  tions  of  the  learned,  inconsequence 
rate  "  A  System  of  Chemical  of  the  present  publication.  The 
Discoveries,  with  their  Applica-  following  is  a  second,  and  much 
tion  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  improved,  edition  of  a  work  of 
and  Art.  By  A.  F.  Fourcroy."  In  much  science  and  utility.  "A 
10  volumes.  .  The  must  complete  theoretical  and  practical  Treatise 
collection  of  chemical  facts  yet  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,  with 
offered  to  the  world;  but  on  which  the  Art  of  making  Wine,  B^andy^ 
it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  in  ardent  Spirits,  and  simple  and 
Chis  place,  as  it  is  about  to  be  trans-  compound  Vinegar.    By  M.Chap* 

taJ, 
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i^}.   Minister  of  the  Int^rior^  the  and  of  th«  ComptioX'i'^^**    By 

Abb6  Rozier*  and  Mess.  Parinen-  Thevenau.** 
tier    and    Dussieux,     the    former 

Member  of  tiie  National  Institute^  The  class  of  publicadons  relating 

and  the  latter  of  the  Agricultural  to  Medicine  is  rather  numerous  t 

Society  of  Paris/*    in  H  volumes,  tho&e   which    are    reported   mosX 

"Natural History ofMi;icraU,b^E.  worthy   o*'   notice    are,    "  l^gal 

M.  L.  Patrin/'  in  5  small  volumes^  Medicine  and  Medical  Police.   %v 

U  a  succinct  and  perspicuous  ma««  P.  A*0,  Mahon«  ProfcsKoroTMedH 

Hual  of  inineralogical  Knowledge ;  cine,  and  Chief  Physiciaa  of  tfana 

although  some  recent  discoveries  Venereal  Huspitd  at  Paris.    Wkh 

Hre  omitted*     His  arrangement  is  Notes  by  M.  Fautrcl;'*  in  3  to« 

judicious  and  scientific.     He  first  lumcs.     '*  A  Manual  of  the  Prac^ 

treats  of  the  primitive  rocks^  their  tic^  of  Medicinej  an  elementary 

component  parts,  and  the  precious  Work.       To    which    are    added 

stones,  S:c.  tbundin  them;  be  next  .several  Formula?  of  Medicaments, 

passes  to  the  secondary  strata,  &c,  By  C  Geoffroy,  M.  D.  Member  of 

The  mptals  are  arranged  in  success  the  National  Institute  ;**  Q  vokioies^ 

$ion>  commencing  with  those  which  octavo.     "  On  Nervous  Diseases, 

IxioH  resemble  earth,  and  proceed-  ByM. N.  S. Guillon Pastel.^  "Ob. 

ing  to  those  which  approach  nearer  servatious  on  Uia  Nature  and  Treat« 

to  perfection.     The  inflammables  ment  of  various  Diseases.     By  C, 

are  added  at  the  end.     Otlier  pub*  Portal,  M.  D,"    '^  Treatise  on  th« 

licati^ns  under  this  class  are,  *'  De*  Dysentery  in  General,  containing 

scription©fth«nowand  little  known  a  new  ^lethod  of  Cure,    Byi.  C, 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  Jacobs,  ^^.  D/*    "  New  Domestic 

J.  M.  JCels.    By  J,  P.  Vcntenat,"  Medicine,  from  the  Vegetablos  of 

"  NaturjJ  History  of  Fishes,  ac-  France,     ^y  J.  P.  Bucho* ;"  in  9 

rompanied  with  c5ne  Hundred  and  volumes.     *'  Dissertation  on  Aik 

Sixty    Platos,     by    Rene   Richard  gistenic  Inflamiuatorv  Fever.    By 

Castel/'    in    10  volumes.      "The  J.  Aygalepque,  M- d,"     '*Onthf 

Friend  of  Nature ;  or  select  Obserr  Plague,  or  the  memorable  Epochs 

vations  on  various  Productions  of  of  tiiat  Calamity,  with  the  Means 

Nature  and  Art.   To  which  is  sub-  of  avoiding  it.    By  J.  P.  Papon;" 

joined  a  Catalo^e  of  the  Animals  2  volumes.     *'  Inquiries  a<id  Dis- 

In  the  Menagerie.    By  B.  Toscan.**  coveries  resp^ctiruj  the  Nature  oi* 

"Treatise  on  Mineralagv,  by  M.  the  Nervous  Fluid  or  Vital  Spirit, 

HaUy,    Member  of  the  National  and  respecting  the  M^iujer  of  its 

Institute.  Published  by  the  Council  Action,  after  new  i^nd  ey^ct  tx. 

of  Mines/'    in    i   volumes,   with  Periments.     By  Professor  W.  Le 

plates.     A  work  of  great  extent  Febure.'-    '*  An  Abri4gen»cnt  oi 

jind  importance;   full/ clear,  and  Anthropography,  or  an  exact  De- 

philosophical.   A  translation  would  scription  ol^  all  the  extern^  Parts 

be  a  vahiab'e  addition  to  English  pf  the  Human  Body.'** 

icifaice.-rO'  Mathematical  Works,  "  Historical  Essays  on  theCaiises 

the  principal  are,  ^'  The  Doctrine  and  Ejects  of  thf  Kevolution  of 

of  Derivations.    By  L.  F.  A.  Arbor  France,   by  C-  F.   9ea^li«u^'^  ia 

gast,  of  the  French  Nationallnsti-  2  volumes;   a  wg^k  of  as  ipucli 

lute/'      "  Course  of  Arithmetic,  impartiality  ^  perhaps  can  he  cjf 

tqi  the  Vsf  of  th^  C^fl^i^al  Schools^  pec  ted  iu  those  who  wr^e  $o  near 

the 
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fbe  t)erio4  of  gf«^  event^^  ind 
if^bo  have  themselves  been  peN 
sonallj  concerned.  M.  Beaulieu 
•eems  to  hate  no  prejudices  to  gra« 
tify,  ahd  no  dogmas  to  assert  that* 
will  not  now  be  patiently  listened 
tOj  yitheh  ^  many  calamities  and 
disappointments  have  sotlened  the 
hearts  of  all  parties.-— As  a  work 
calculated  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  History,  by  exhibiting  the  gr^at 
and  principal  events  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  different 
people  of  tlie  world^  in  a  clear  and 
well-contrived  arrangement,  the 
foilowing  seems  to  have  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  merit :  '*  The 
Rudiments  of  History ;  or,  A  gene- 
tai  and  particular  Sketch  of  the 
inost  celebrated  anotent  and  mo- 
dern Nations ;  intended  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  them  J 
Ibtlowed  by  a  brief  Accouiit  of 
those.  Books  in  w^hich  History 
.should  be  studied  in  all  its  Details : 
by  Lewis  Domairon,  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  Military  School 
at  Paris,^*  in  4  volumes. 

Under  the  he^ds  of  History, 
Biography,  or  Politics,  may  be 
placed  ''The  History  of  the  Rise 
end  Pall  of  the  Kingdom  of  My- 
sore, under  the  Reiens  of  Hyder 
All  and  Tippoo  Saib,  by  J.  Mi* 
chaud,'*  a  work  which  we  should 
not  have  been  sorry  to  see  well 
Executed  by  an  English  pen..  M. 
Michaud's  materials  are,  as  may  be 
♦xpected,  principally  taken  from 
English  publications ;  but witii  these 
and  other  helps  he  1a^  formed  a 
irery  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  in  a  pleasing  style,  occa- 
sionally enlivened  by  apposite  re- 
flexions.—*" Mamoirs  ot  -Egypt/' 
a  second  volume,  has  been  pub- 
lished HI  Paris,  in  which  there  arc 
taany  ingenious  papers.  In  our 
Domenie  Ufceralure  of  the  present 


year,  l^e  noticed  th^Lifeof  Spri« 
ianzani,  by  M.  Tout-des :  anottief 
memoir  of  tliat  ^^lebrated  n^turdl- 
ist  has  appeared  Under  the  title  of 
art  **  Historic  Eulogy,"  by  J.  L, 
Alibert. 

Among  the  Voyages  afld  Travel* 
which  have  issued  Irom  the  t*reneh 
press,    we    find    '*  A  Voyage  to- 
the  WestemCoast  of  Africa,  per- 
formed in  the  Years  17 8d  hid  17S7  j 
containing  a   Dei^criptidD    o£  tht^ 
Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Govetn- 
ment,  and  Commerce  of  the  Si^et 
of  Congo>  frequented  by  Europe- 
ans :  and  an  Account  of  th^  SiaV^- 
Trade  as  it  existed  there  befottr 
the  French  Revolution.*  With  & 
Voyage    to   the  Cape    of  Ooddf 
Hope,  and  a  Description  of  fhef 
Military  Establishment  at  that  Co. 
lorty,  by  L.  Dcgr^ndprd,  an  OfHteir 
of  the  French  Marine,^*  iti  '2  Vo- 
himes.     This  work,  although  tni- 
titled  a  voyage,  is  chl6fty  histori- 
cal, but  i'umcicntly  entertalhihg- 
and    the   information     respecting 
Congo  is  highly  intcrcsttt^  ana 
in  a  great  measure  new.— ^*'  The 
First  Voyage  round  the  World,  by 
the  Chevalier  Pigafetta,  with  the 
Squadron  of  Magellan,  during  the! 
Years  1519,  1>(),  21,  and  2*3 j  foU 
lowed  by  an  Extract  of  the  IVda* 
tise  of  Navijgation,   by  the  sstrti^ 
Author ;   and    a    DiSjrertation    on 
Martin  Behaim,  with  a  DescCnp- 
tion  of  his  Terrestrial  Globe  |  with 
Maps  and  Prints."    This  attempt 
to  deprive  sir  Francis  Drake  ofilti 
honour  of  being  the  fits!  circum- 
navigator   will     doubtless    ^cite 
considerable  interest.     Three  cen- 
turies are  elapsed  since  tfiis  fitsi 
voyage  round  the  worid  was  ptt- 
formed;  and  it  has  titi  now  re- 
mained  unpublished.    A   tran!dai 
tion  would   ceftainly   bring   Ihis 
work  ihto  g«nerai  notice.—'*  Tr^i 
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vds  in  Upper  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the,  State  of  New  York,  by  an 
sdoptcd  Member  of  the  Oneida 
Nation,  translated  and  published 
by  the  Author  ot  the  Letters  of  an 
Ameriean  Farmer,"  in  3  volumes^ 
is  a  work  which  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure ;  but  we 
.^aspect  imagination  has  supplied  at 
least  tlie  colouring  of  the  descrip- 
iionSj  if  not  more;  iind  that,  in 
many  parts^  we  are  to  consider  it 
as.  a  composition  between  history 
and  novel. 

*'  Physical  and  Litholo^ical  Tra- 
vels in  Campania,  by  Scipio  Bres- 
lak ;  translated  by  General  Pomme* 
reuil/'  in  2  volumes,  was  published 
some  years  ago  in  Italy,  under  the 
tit'e  of  the  'Physical  Topography 
of  Campania.'   In  its  present  form, 
however,  it  is  so  much  improved 
and  enlarged,  that  it  may  be  re- 
commended as  a  new  and  very  in- 
structive work. — The  best  publican' 
tioa  under  this  head,  of  which  we 
have  seen  any  account,  is  a  "  Kau- 
tical  Tour  through  the  Sea  gf  Mar- 
mora' find    the    Black    Sen,  with 
Charts,"  in  2  volumes,  wliich  con- 
tains little   original  matter,  if  we 
except  some  geographical  observa- 
tions on  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  colonel 
Lafiile,  communicated  to  the  au- 
tlior  by  Mounier,  the  present  sub- 
director  of  the  fortiiiciations  of  Ge- 
neva. 

The  additions  to  our  stores  of 
Classical  works  of  polite  criticism, 
or  entertainment,  are  but  scanty ; 
mobt  publications  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  France,  at  present,  being 
translations,  or  new  editions.  Of 
the  literary  history  of  France,  how- 
ever, many  very  curious  anecdotes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ''Literary 
Correspondence,  addressed  to  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
(Paul),  afterward  Emperor  ot  Rus- 


sia; and    to    the  Count  Andrew 
Schowalow,  Ciianiberlain    to    the 
Empress  Catherine  IL  from  I77i 
to    1789,     by    John    Francis    La 
llarpe"  in  A-  volumes.     La   Harpe 
is  in  gei)eral  a  most  severe  criuc, 
and  has  much  of  the  presumption 
of  cons.eious  superiority;  \et  this 
work  is  so  replete  with  eniertain- 
ment  of  various  kinds,  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  dispraise  it.— The 
*'  Talcs,  Fables,  Songs,  and  Verses, 
by  L.  P.  Segur    senior,   Ex-Am- 
bassador and  Member  of  the  Le- 
gislative   Body,"     display    much 
gaiety  of  fancy  and  elegance  of 
style.— A  poem,  in  fifteen  bocks, 
of  very  considerable  merit  has  ap- 
peared under  the  title   of  "The 
Scandinavians,  translated  from  the 
Swedo-Gothic,  with  Observation* 
on   the  Manners  and  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Nations  of  Barbarian 
Europe,    by   J.  C.  Montbron,*'  in 
2  volumes.     There   is   reason  to 
doubt  whether  this   be  a  transi- 
tion; we  have  at  least  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  existence  ot 
the  pretended  or«<»«nal.    There  arc 
many  marks  of  gc.aus  and  fancy, 
however,  although  we  cannot  com- 
pliment the  Auukor  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  nations,  and 
their     antiquities.  —  "  The    Uni- 
verse ;  a  Poem,  in  Prose,  in  twelve 
Books;   to  which    are    subjoined 
Notes    and    Observations  on  the 
Newtonian  System,  and  the  Na- 
tural Theory  of  the  Earth.'*    The 
author  avows  his  design  to  be,  to 
paint  the  universe,  con^dereU  uu* 
der  its  four  grand  points  of  view', 
natural,  moral,  political,  and  reli- 
gious; and,  consequently,,  to  deve- 
lop the  four  principal  systems  rela- 
tive to  each  of  these  divisions ;  and 
linked    together    by    the   generil 
system  of  the  opposition  of  good 
and  evil,  on  which  the  action  of 
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the  poemdepends.    On  these  sub-  covers  the  seal  of  many  of  hit 

jecU  he  gives  ample  scope  to  the  countrymen ;  but  on  this  subject  it 

wildiiess  of  imagination^  while  his  must  be  allovired  that  his  ignorance 

judgment  is  perplexed  and  con*  is  i>resumptuaas»  and  that  to  the 

fused  in  evenr  step  by  the  mist  he  purity  of  his  morals  no  objection 

raises  around' him.     In  his  con-  oaabtmade. 
tempt  for  revealed  religion,  he  dii« 


THE    END. 


S.AiiaiitoA,  Frinteff  Fdeea-Cowt,  Fltet- Street* 
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